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IX  1907  John  R.  Runey  started  a  grocery  store.  His 
assets  were  a  slender  backing  in  capital  and  a  willing- 
ness to  risk  it  on  a  big  idea.  By  1917  the  idea  had 
developed  into  reality,  and  a  chain  of  neighborhood  grocery 
stores  handling  nationally  known  food  products  was  incor- 
porated for  $100,000.  In  1927,  just  twenty  years  since  John 
R.  Roney  sold  his  first  sack  of  salt  across  the  counter  of  the 
first  Roney  store.  The  Consumers  Sanitary  Coffee  and  But- 
ter Stores,  child  of  the  Roney  idea,  had  become  a  chain  of 
260  prosperous  grocery  stores  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  with 
tangible  assets  of  over  $2,700,000  and  a  prospective  million 
dollar  program  of  expansion.  Ihe  business  history  of  Chi- 
cago has  few  romances  more  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  recent  expansion 
of  Consumers  has  been  their  wise,  carefully  planned  adver- 
tising program.  Since  1924  they  have  been  advertising  in 
Chicago  newspapers  .  .  .  testing  various  media  to  tind 
the  newspaper  with  the  greatest  response  from  food-buyers 
in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs.  First  one  Chicago  newspaper, 
then  another,  was  given  the  greatest  percentage  of  their 
rapidly  growing  advertising  appropriation. 

In  1926,  after  two  years  of  experimentation,  Consumers  de- 
cided to  concentrate  most  of  their  advertising  in  the  medium 
that  had  proved  the  most  satisfactory  after  thorough  test. 
.Accordingly,  for  over  a  year  they  have  placed  their  chief 
reliance  on  The  Daily  News.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1927  they  placed  42,784  agate  lines  in  The  Daily  News 
.  .  .  twice  as  much  as  in  the  ne.xt  highest  newspaper, 
more  than  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  daily  and  Sunday 
combined. 

"Since  we  have  taken  hold  of  Tlie  Daily  News  and  made 
it  our  main  advertising  medium,"  writes  VV.  J.  Roney,  vice- 
president  of  the  Consumers  Stores,  "we  find  that  our  volume 
of  business  per  store  has  increased  over  any  period  since 
we  have  been  in  business."  He  adds,  "The  service  and  pull- 
ing power  is  as  near  100  per  cent  as  anyone  could  ever 
expect  from  any  newspaper." 

Bound         nf.-y 
Periodical 


Tlie  "Why"  of  the  effectiveness  of  The  Daily  News  in  food 
advertising  .  .  .  indeed  in  all  advertising  ...  is 
not  hard  to  find.  The  Daily  News  offers  a  peculiarly  effec- 
tive combination  of  advantages  obtainable  in  no  other 
medium : 


Economical  Coverage 

Chicago   and  its   suburbs. 


through    a    circulation    95 
per    cent    concentrated    in 


that    expresses    itself    in    public    confi- 
dence in  the  news  and  advertising  con- 


Reader  Interest 

tents  of  The   Daily   News. 

rj  n     « J^-- „        by  every  member  of  the  family  during  the 

tlOme  txeaaing  evening  hours  when  leisurely,  thought- 
ful reading  is  possible  and  the  planning  of  shopping  trips  customary.* 

The  verdict  of  Consumers  Stores,  based  upon  a  favorable 
appraisal  of  these  important  factors  of  circulation,  is  the 
verdict  of  food  advertisers  generally  ...  a  verdict 
written  year  after  year  in   the  food  advertising  leadership 

icago  newspaper. 


of  The  Daily   News  above  every  other  Cliic 


( 


•W«  important  clement  of  family  readership  is  appeal  to  women.  The  ivoman  of  todax  is  a  mighty  influence  in 
food  merchandising  .  .  .  indeed  in  the  merchandising  of  every  product  that  touches  the  liome. 
Chicago  women  read  The  Daily  Nc^vs  because  they  approve  of  its  intelligent  and  progressive  editorial  policv  and 
presentation  of  the  news.  Then.  too.  they  find  it  successfulh  follows  woman's  iiUi-rest  in  sports,  in  socictv, 
m  bu.tiness,  in  the  home,  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  In  the  months  of  June.  July. 
.■tugu.Kt  and  .September,  1927,  for  instance.  The  Daily  News  published  appro.rimatch  30  per  cent  more  women's 
matter  than  the  week-day  newspaper  ne.rt  in  this  Held. 
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Joseph  Richards  Company 


INCORPORATED 


announces  the  election  of 
two  new  officers  and  directors 

Robert  M.  New  comb.,  vice  President 

WiLLARD  FAIRCHILD.  .  Secretary 


FOUNDED       ^m|^      in  1874 


Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING 
247  Park  Ave.  New  York 

MILTON  TOWNE..President    COURTLAND  N.  SMITH..rice  President 
JOSEPH  A.  RICHARDS. .CAaiVman  of  the  Board 
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The 

Indianapolis 
Radius 

.        — Indianapolis  and  the  70- 
\       mile  radius  it  directly  influ- 

INDIANAPOLIS 

1      ences. 

/       —2,000,000  population- 
over  92%native  born  white. 

annual  purchasing  power 
^        $750,000,000. 

high  standards  of  living 
and  buying — Indianapolis, 
the  twenty-first  city  in  U.  S. , 
is  thirteenth  in  retail  sales. 

An  able  and  responsive  market 


SALES  executives  find  advantages  in  The  In- 
dianapolis Radius  that  stamp  it  as  a  market 
of  rich  opportunities.  .  .  .  StabiHzed  pros- 
perity (thorougli  diversification  in  industry  and 
in  agriculture).  ...  A  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence (over  92%  native  born  white  population; 
practically  no  illiteracy).  ...  A  unified  population 
■with  common  aims  and  customs  (no  diverse  racial 
types;  no  widely  varying  standards  of  living).  .  .  . 
A  compact  market  dominated  by  one  central  city 
(excellent  transportation  facilities;  no  lost  motion 


in  establishing  distribution).  .  .  .  Truly  an  ideal 
market — able  to  buy,  and  readily  responsive  to  good 
advertising  and  selling  effort! 

Cultivate  The  Indianapolis  Radius!  And  profit  by 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  other  national  adver- 
tisers by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  The 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS— the  outstanding  news- 
paper in  this  rich  market — first  in  daily  circulation, 
first  in  coverage,  first  in  advertising  volume  and 
first  in  reader-confidence! 


<77ie  Indianapolis  News 

jsiUJU  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON.  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK:    DAN   A.   CARROLL, 
110   East  42nd   Street 


CHICAGO:   J.   E.   LUTZ, 
The  Tower  BIdg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Tourists  and  Tariffs 


FOR  weeks  I  traveled  through  various  countries  in 
Europe  and  once  again  return  to  America  thank- 
ing God  fervently  for  the  privilege  of  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Here  we  speak  but  one 
language  and  follow  a  single  flag.  Our  different  com- 
munities and  various  states  engage  in  a  healthy  com- 
petition one  with 
the  other,  but 
above  all  is  the  su- 
preme thought  that 
we  are  a  people 
united. 

The  Old  World 
has  its  beauties, 
its  romance  and 
its  cherished  tra- 
ditions, but  it  is  a 
hotbed  of  envy,  in- 
trigue and  suspi- 
cion. Never  before 
has  the  nationalis- 
tic spirit  in  the 
various  countries 
been  so  intense. 
Disarmament  on 
the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  a 
long  way  off.  In 
every  land  one 
meets  marching 
soldiers.  If  we  had 
a  standing  army 
proportionately 
equal  to  those  of 
the  important  na- 
tions    of     Europe, 

we  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining, 
year  in  and  year  out,  not  less  than  five  million  sol- 
diers. 

We  hear  that  Europe  is  sick  of  war,  but  in  the 
present  policy  there  certainly  is  no  guarantee  of  future 
peace.  Provisions  of  the  existing  treaty  restrict  the 
army  of  Germany  to  only  a  little  more  than  100,000 
men,  and  prohibit  the  formation  of  a  General  Staff. 
But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  Germany  is  training 
only  highly  qualified  officers — not  mere  soldiers. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  that  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness another  great  war.  But  there  is  no  way  of  hiding 
the  truth  that  we  are  far  from  any  millennium  of 
peace.  As  I  stood  at  Waterloo,  it  was  impossible  to 
banish  the  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  unfortunate 
for  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  defeated.  If  he  had  been 
\'ictorious  we  might  now  be  engaged  in  competition 
with  a  highly  organized  United  States  of  Europe 
speaking  one  language. 

The  more  one  sees  of  Europe,  the  better  must  be 
his  opinion  of  America.  What  we  really  need  is  a  one- 
way transit  service  to  carry  overseas  those  of  our 
people  who  are  always  lauding  Europe  and  disparag- 
ing the  land  of  their  nativity. 

Europe  is  now  an  expensive  place  for  Americans 
unless  they  speak  the  language  of  the  country  with 
fluency,  are  willing  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  track  and 


Tourists  sailing  in  the  French  liner  ''Paris" 


do  not  mind  putting  up  with  inconveniences  and  a 
much  lower  standard  of  living  than  they  enjoy  at 
home. 

Like  everything  else,  Europe  has  changed.  The  same 
old  miserable  weather  prevails  over  most  of  the  Conti- 
nent a  large  part  of  the  year.  Taxis  are  cheap  and 
wine  is  cheaper.  The  houses  are  poorly  heated,  and 
good  milk,  pure  water  and  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce. 

But  unfortunately, 
much  of  the  charm 
of  Europe  has  dis- 
appeared because 
the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism has 
penetrated  to  the 
most  isolated  cor- 
ners of  nearly  ev- 
ery land. 

Going  to  many 
famous  places  of 
interest  is  now 
like  taking  a  trip 
to  Chinatown  in 
New  York — much 
of  it  is  staged 
purely  for  the 
sightseer.  Strange 
costumes  and  cus- 
toms have  almost 
vanished.  Even 
when  one  strays 
from  the  common 
routes  of  tourist 
travel,  the  people 
he  meets  can  hard- 
ly be  distinguished 
from  the  folks 
back  home. 
But  travel  is  a  great  asset  and  Europe  supplies  an 
opportunity  for  education  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America  should  grasp,  at  least  once,  if  possi- 
ble. The  old  cathedrals,  castles,  galleries  and  walled 
cities,  all  tell  a  vivid  story  of  the  dire  consequences 
that  follow  the  exercise  of  religious  intolerance,  avarice 
and  human  vanity. 

The  world  has  reached  a  point  where  not  even  the 
great  oceans  that  surround  America  are  sufficient  to 
make  us  entirely  independent  of  other  peoples.  It  is 
essential  that  we  be  keenly  interested  in  all  that  hap- 
pens overseas.  It  is  best  that  we  recognize  the  truth 
that  the  United  States  has  few  friends.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  analyze  the  reasons.  The  fact  is  suffi- 
cient. We  stand  practically  alone.  In  the  pi'esent 
era  of  international  distrust  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
every  nation  for  itself.  The  news  dispatches  telling 
us  how  much  we  are  loved  are  to  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

Europe  has  been  so  busy  with  its  internal  affairs 
since  the  War  that  not  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  rapid  trade  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
American  automobiles  are  to  be  found  all  over  Europe 
in  great  numbers.  The  majority  of  motion  pictures 
displayed  in  the  theaters  over  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.     Our  goods  are  on  sale  in 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   56] 
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Detroit  Is  Third  in  Building 
in  the  United  States! 


Americans  Fourth  City  Is  Surpassed  Only  By 
New  York  and  Chicago  in  Volume  of  Permits 


S  AN  indication  of  the  future  of  the  Detroit  market  the  rank  of 
Detroit  in  building  activity  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Here  is  a  city  with  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half — a  tremendous  market  already,  one  which  no  manufacturer  or 
advertiser  can  overlook  in  his  campaigns  for  more  and  more  volume. 
But  this  population  is  only  a  beginning. 

Those  who  are  investing  millions  in  new  hotels,  new  office  build- 
ings, new  warehouses  and  new  stores  expect  a  much  greater  popula- 
tion shortly.  In  the  process  of  construction  are  such  buildings  as  the 
new  Fisher  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  thirty-five  million,  and 
two  huge  new  stores  for  the  expansion  of  Detroit's  already  existing 
department  stores.  During  September  the  value  of  permits  issued  in 
Detroit  was  $15,087,288. 

Such  building  enterprise  impresses  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
covering  of  the  Detroit  market  with  your  advertising.  It  is  a  market 
that  will  pay  increasingly  greater  dividends — a  market  you  can  reach 
adequately  through  the  use  of  its  advertising  leader.  The  Detroit 
News,  which  for  years  has  led  all  American  newspapers  in  volume  of 
paid  advertising. 

The  Detroit  News 

Detroit's  HOME  newspaper 
346.000  Sunday  Circulation  324,000  Weekday  Circulation 
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24  Visits 

from  a  Qentkman  of  ^lality 

If  you  like  nice  things  (and  most  of  us  do)  wouldn't  you  prefer  a 
well  groomed,  cheery,  polite  visitor,  who  talks  well  and  under- 
stands, to — let  us  say — a  rather  garrulous  person  somewhat  careless 
in  dress,  frivolous  of  tongue,  and  (speaking  frankly )  ordinary? 


Twice  a  month  The  SPUR  steps  out  to 
visit  a  select  number  of  choice  Ameri- 
can homes  to  talk  over  the  high  spots 
of  fine  living — the  current  sports,  the 
Horse  Show,  the  Opera,  the  Debutante, 
the  Bride,  the  latest  news  of  the  studio, 
her  garden,  his  hunter,  new  and  old 
interiors,  the  sort  of  things  cultivated 
people  love  to  discuss. 

The  SPUR  always  enters  the  home 
pleasantly,  well  groomed  and  opti- 
mistic, seeing  the  bright  and  entertain- 
ing things  of  life  without  vulgarity  or 
unkindness.  It  tells  of  interesting- 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  their 
doings,  discusses  personages  of  im- 
portance and  pictures  the  homes  and 
home  life  of  worth  while  people.  It 
travels  over  the  world  with  these 
people  and  smilingly  talks  of  the  in- 
teresting things  that  round  out  the 
best  life  of  the  American  home. 


The  response  to  this  high-grade 
method  of  procedure  has  been  notalile 
and  from  a  modest  beginning  The 
SPUR  has  grown  to  be  the  representa- 
tive medium  in  its  sphere,  accepted  as 
the  standard  of  excellence  everywhere. 

Only  one  medium — the  S.E.P. — car- 
ried in  the  past  two  years  more  lineage 
in  advertising  than  The  SPUR. 

Ah ! — the  quality  of  this  advertising 
is  of  the  highest  degree.  It  touches 
the  high  spots  of  the  world  in  dealers 
in  antiques,  jewels,  art  objects  and 
other  important  products.  It  carries 
its  message  of  sales  of  fine  properties 
to  everyone  and  has  been  the  most 
notable  success  in  this  field. 

To  reach  the  key  people  of  the  country, 
use  the  magazine  that  lives  their  life. 
They  have  confidence  in  The  SPUR. 

High  Hat — Oh  no — just  fine.  Every 
good  soul  with  a  discriminating  intelli- 
gence likes  The  SPUR  for  its  general 
splendid  appeal,  not  snobbish,  just  true 
and  fine. 


Until  January  first  $350  per  page.     After  this 
date  $400  per  page.     Make  your  contracts  now. 


425  Fifth  Ave.     Thc    SPUR     New  York 


122  So.  Michigan  Av. 

CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


PARIS 


LONDON  ^ 


194  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON 
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^HJhiUL^oes  National 
Advertisin0  become 


When  the  merchant  appeals 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  market- 
ing the  product  your  advertising 
has  pioneered,  national  advertis- 
ing affects  the  local  market.  Then 
the  value  of  the  advertising  you 
have  placed  bears  weight  in  the 
local  merchants'  follow-up  cam- 
paign, to  move  your  merchandise. 

The  Journal  is  the  choice  of 
the  heaviest  local  space  buyers  in 
in  Portland.  It  has  led  in  depart- 


ment store  advertising  for  six  con- 
secutive years.  It,  too,  is  the  first 
choice  of  all  leading  local  speci- 
alty merchants. 

The  reason  is  simple  —  Port- 
land merchants  know  the  pulling 
power  of  the  Journal,  because  of 
its  greater  circulation  in  Port- 
land's trading  area. 


o(.e  JOURNAL 

l^J  Vortt and, Oregon 

The  largest  afternoon  newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.' 
BENJAMIN    &  KENTNOR    COMPANY  "'  Special  Representatives 

NEW   YORK  1.0S  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA 

2  W.  45th  Street  40 1  Van Nuvs  BIdg.  58  Sut  t  er  Street  I524CheBtnut  Street 


CHICAGO 
Lake  State  B'k  Bldii. 
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V®05 


Win  This  Big  Market! 

1,254,000  Population 
Completely  Covered  by 
The  Booth  Newspapers 
with  Over  260,000 
Daily  Circulation 
Mostly  Home  Delivered 


^e  BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  AREA 

OJVE  OF  AMERICAS  /3  LEADING  MARKETS 

The  Booth  Newspaper  Area  is  a  big  metropolitan  mar- 
ket that  can  be  quickly  and  economically  won  with  the 
aid  of  The  Booth  Newspapers. 

There  are  1,254,000  people  living  in  the  trading  terri- 
tories of  the  eight  centers  comprising  this  market.  The 
Booth  Newspaper  Area  includes  the  richest  communities 
of  Michigan   outside   of  Detroit. 

In  this  rich  market  The  Eight  Booth  Newspapers  con- 
centrate their  entire  circulation  of  over  260,000.  They 
are  all  evening  newspapers  and  in  seven  cities  the  only 
newspaper,  while  the  eighth  is  the  dominant  newspaper 
in  its  community. 

The  Booth  Newspapers  have  attained  success  in  their 
respective  markets  because  of  the  unbiased  editorial  poli- 
cies that  characterize  each  of  them.  Politically  indepen- 
dent, appealing  to  all  classes  without  fear  or  favor  and 
free  from  sensationalism  they  have  won  the  interest  and 
the  confidence  of  that  better  part  of  Michigan,  outside  of 

Detroit. 

Investigate  The  Booth  Newspaper  Area  and  the  wonderful 
possibihties  it  offers  through  its  eight  great  newspapers. 


3.699  Grocery    Stores 

660  Drug    Stores 

741  Hardware   Stores 

1.122  Dry     Goods     Stores 

LOCATED    IN 
The  Booth   Newspaper   Area 

Write  any  Booth  newspaper  for 
a  copy  of 

"The  Michigan  Market" 


Grand  Rapids  Press     Saginaw  Daily  News     Jackson  Citizen  Patriot     Muskegon  Chronicle 
Flint  Daily  Journal      Kalamazoo  Gazette       Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Times  News 


X.  A.  KLEIN,  Eastern  Representative, 
50  East  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


J.    E.   LUTZ,    Western    Representativ* 

6   North   Michigan   Ave.,   CHICAGO. 
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One  Industrial  Advertiser 

captured  40%  of  a  rich  market 


FIVE  years  ago  an  important  industrial  change 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  It  meant  a  new 
market  and  new  profits.  At  that  time  it  was  any 
body's  market,  a  new  field  for  all,  with  no  estab- 
lished leader. 

A  score  of  producers  saw  the  opportunity,  but 
one  alert  manufacturer  nominated  himself  for  the 
post  of  leadership.  During  the  period  when 
buyers  were  testing,  comparing  and  experiment' 
ing  with  his  and  competing  products,  this 
manufacturer  dominated  buyers'  thoughts  by  the 
forceful  use  of  Industrial  Advertising. 

By  so  doing,  this  manufacturer  "beat  the  gun"  in 
the  rush  to  the  new  field  of  profits.  In  1926,  after 
four  years  of  Industrial  Advertising,  46  per  cent 
of  all  buyers  in  this  particular  field  were  his 
customers.  His  output  constituted  40  per  cent  of 
all  sales  to  this  market  last  year.  Over  the  four- 
year  period,  when  competitors  were  fluctuating 
up  and  down  in  rank,  strong  Industrial  Advertis- 
ing kept  this  one  manufacturer  entrenched  in  the 
lead. 

Industrial  Advertising 
vs.  "Using  Space'' 

His  competitors  also  advertised  but  this  manu- 
facturer continuously  used  the  most  effective 
space  units  ot  Industrial  Advertising  to  win  this 
new  industry's  recognition  of  his  product.  His 
advertising  appropriation  was  large  enough  each 
year  to  carry  on  the  leadership  job  originally 


mapped  out.  His  copy  reflected  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  buyers'  problems  and  talked 
their  language.  There  was  no  stinting  of  effort  in 
obtaining  and  presenting  vital  performance  facts. 
Industrial  advertising  men  combed  the  field  for 
data  before  the  advertising  copy  was  prepared. 

This  advertising  was  published  almost  exclusively 
in  two  McGraw-Hill  Publications  that  are  recog- 
nized for  the  vital  guidance  and  help  they  have 
given  to  the  industry  that  constituted  this  manu' 
facturer's  market. 

In  this  case  the  persistent  use  of  liberal  space  was 
true  economy  and  extremely  effective.  It  not  only 
hastened  the  industrial  change  and  gained  for  the 
manufacturer  that  much-desired  buyers'  recogni- 
tion, but  it  is  now  enabling  him  to  hold  the  lead 
and  advance  to  still  greater  sales  volume. 

Details  Differ, 
But  J^ot  Fundamentals 

Your  industrial  selling  problem  may  differ  in 
detail  from  the  case  cited.  One  set  of  circum' 
stances  demands  dominant  Industrial  Advertising 
from  the  start;  another  situation  may  recommend 
a  different  program.  The  proper  procedure  in  any 
case  is  more  easily  determined  when  the  McGraw- 
Hill  book,  "Industrial  Marketing  at  Work,"  is 
studied,  and  its  basic  principles  applied.  This 
book  is  based  on  a  study  ot  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing 
have  been  used. 


If  your  markets  lie  within  any  field  of  industry  broader  than 
your  strictly  local  territory,  a  McGraw-Hill  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  study  and  leave  with  you  or  your 
advertising  agent  a  complimentary  copy.  Your  request 
should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  McGraw-Hill  office. 
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This  advert\sement  is  being  published  in  the  McCraw-HiU 
PubUcdtwns,  Printers  In((  Monthly,  Aduertismg  and 
Selling,  Class  and  Industrial  Marketing,  Finance  and 
Industry,  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  A(eu/  Tor^ 
Times,  ?iew  Tori;  Herald  Tribune,  Boston  ?{ews  Bureau 
I  and  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
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Prestige 


'  LL  of  the  internationally  famous  American  firms  who 
sell  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  advertise  regularly  in 
Town  &  Country,  without  a  single  exception: 

Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle 

Black,  Starr  &  Frost 

J.  E.  Caldwell  ii  Co. 

Dreicer  &  Co. 

Marcus  &  Co. 

Spaulding  &  Co. 

Tiffany  ii  Co. 

Town  &  Country 

NEW  YORK,  119  West  40th  Street 

CHICAGO,  Wrigley  Building  BOSTON,  5  Winthrop  Sq. 

LONDON,  II  Haymarket,  S.  W.  1  MILAN,  Via  Bossi,  10 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  822  Kohl  BIdg.  PARIS,  60  Rue  Caumart:n 
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The  dimensional  solidarity  of  certain  modem  painting  and  drau/ing  is  the  perception  of  the  tangible-present  by  the  more 
voluptuous  of  art  percepts.  The  sketches  of  Qeorge  Wright  are  less  concerned  with  the  material  and  present.  They  are 
fleeting  and  sketchy  as  are  memories  recovered  from  the  past  or  unformed  anticipations  conjured  from  a  day  yet  to  come. 


i{J^^^%  t^/^ 


In  the  eyes  of  George  Wright  there  is  a 
delicious  twinkle  that  seems  to  say,  "Life 
is  not  happy  at  my  expense." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  this  illustrator's 
illustrator  has  scored   such  a   crafty 
victory  against  that  eternal  and  im- 
placable foe  of  all  art  —  compromise. 
The  illustrations 
of  George  Wright 
are    delicate,    subtle, 
emotional     things. 
They  come  into  being  at 
the  tip  of  a  flying  carbon  pencil 
or  from  a  box  of  inspired  water 
colors.  But  the  hand  that  gov- 
erns these  "bon  mots"  of  draw- 
ing guides  them  with  a  canny 
appreciation  for  what  the  audi- 


ence will  understand  and  like.    And  in 
making  so  definite  an  appeal  to  the  in- 
artistic majority  he  avoids  somehow, 
offending  at  all  the  more  aesthetic  few. 
Especially  when 


George  Wright 
paints  or  draws 
purely  for  the 
pleasure  of  it  — 
as  in  these  little 
sketches  of  New 
Orleans  — does  he 
have  reason  to  twinkle. 
Life's  compromises 
have  exacted  no  toll 
of  spirit  or  artistic  ex- 
pression from  George 
Wright.    <^    -^    '^    '^ 


THE  WALKER  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

MEMBER     AMERICAN     P  H  O  T  O  -  E  N  G  R  A  V  E  R  S     ASSOCIATION 


Keener  than  the  sharpest  graver  is  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  master  engraver.  Art  is  served 
in  the  excellence  of  his  taste.  Science  places 
at  his  left  hand  all  the  equipment  his  inte/- 
iigence  can  use.  And  at  his  righc  hand  the 


TFirV4ALKER_ 
EN0li\VlNO  © 

Mm,  EAST  ;,  tn  s 


gift  of  Psychology  with  which  to  divine 
from  the  drawing  before  him  the  designer's 
subtlest  intent.    "-^     "-n,     <-x,     ■-v,     <^.     fv. 

NUMBER  TWENTY-FOUR  OF  THE  SERIES 
WILL   BE  THOMAS  M.  CLELAND 
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Whether  he  knozvs  it  or  not^ 

every  manufafturer  is  in  a  beauty  contest 

iVNALYSE  the  success  of  any  product  that  is  widely  sold,  and  you  will  find  Beauty  some- 
where at  the  foundation.  And,  as  a  nde,  the  more  the  element  of  Beauty  enters  in,  the  greater 
the  success  ....  When  products  have  no  element  of  Beauty  in  themselves,  beautiful  settings 
are  built  up  around  them.  More  and  more  manufacturers  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
Beauty  in  their  advertising,  and  use  Cantine's  Coated  Papers  for  their  booklets,  catalogs,  labels, 
magazine  inserts,  house  organs  and  illustrated  letters.  The  greater  \  alue  of  magazines  printed 
on  Cantine's  Papers  is  a  factor  in  selecting  advertising  media. 

Cantine's  Papers  are  made  by  a  company  which  has  devoted  nearly  40  years  exclusively  to 
the  coating  of  paper.  Halftone  and  color  plates  look  their  best  when  printed  on  Cantine's  Papers. 

To  anyone  interested  we  will  gladly  send  a  catalog  showing  Cantine's  Coated  Papers  for 
every  printing  re(juirement.  Also  the  address  of  a  nearliy  Cantine  distributor,  and  details  ot 
competitive  awards  made  quarterly  for  highest  advertising  and  printing  skill  in  the  use  of 
Cantine's  Papers.  Address  Dept.  344. 

THE    MARTIN    CANTINE    COMPANY 

Saugerties,  New  York    [New  York  Oilice,  501  Fifth  Avenue] 


Cantliie^ 


Can FOLD 


ASHOKAN 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 

COATCD  ONB  SIDE 
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When 
Great  Automobile  Manufacturers 


advertise  in  3  q  g  ^  q  j^ 


MORE  newspaper  lineage  is  used 
by  automobile  manufacturers 
than  any  other  group  of  foreign  adver- 
tisers in  Boston. 

Here  is  a  class  of  product  that  must 
be  sold  to  people  with  at  least  a  fair 
degree  of  buying  power.  Certainly  the 
study  of  how  these  manufacturers  lo- 
cate their  market  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  all  who  seek  sales  volume  in 
the  Boston  territory. 

The  Qlobe  is  first  in 
automobile  advertising 

In  1926— and  through  the  first  half  of 
1927— the  Globe  led  all  other  Boston 
papers  in  automotive  advertising — both 
display  and  classified  as  well  as  total. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  leader- 
ship? Simply  that  the  Globe  dominates 
the  richest  section  of  the  Boston  market 
— the  12 -mile  trading  area  consisting  of 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  people 
and  wealth  in  New  England. 

The  principle  found  in  the  automo- 
tive group  applies  to  other  products  as 
well.  It  is  a  fact  of  high  significance 
that  Boston  department  stores  place 
more  advertising  in  the  Globe,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  than  in  any  other 
Boston  papers. 

THE  GLOBE  has  built  up  this  great  rec- 
ord because  of  its  strong  hold  upon  its 
readers.  To  men  the  Globe's  freedom  from 
bias  or  favoritism  in  politics,  sports  or  edi- 
torials, brings  wide  popularity.  Among  women 
the  Globe's  special  features,  including  the 
widely  known  Household  Department,  make 
it  the  daily  counselor  in  New  England  homes. 
To  reach  the  heart  of  Boston's  Buying 
Group  you  must  use  the  Globe  first. 


The  Qlobe  concentrates  its  circu' 

lation  in  Boston's  ll-mile 

trading  area 

This  key  market  contains: 

74^0   of  s"   department   store   package 

deliveries 
61'^t  of  all  grocery  stores 
60^  of  all  hardware  stores 
S7'  t  of  all  drug  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
SS'^f  of  all  furniture  stores 
46'"^  of  all  auto  dealers  and  garages 


Tlie  Boston  Globe 

The'    Qlohe    sells    Boston  s    Buying    Qroup 

Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  months  ending  March  31st,  1927— Daily  286,361 Sunday  333,452 
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^^MODIFIED  SCOTCH^^I 

CONTRABAND? 

Alas,  No— 

But  Type — 

Beautiful,  Handsome,  Well  Groomed  Type — 

Designed  especially  for — and  strictly  peculiar  to 

THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

And  found  in  no  other  magazine — 

Gives  The  Atlantic  that  distinguished  mien  and  inimi- 
table caste  which  makes  each  issue  an  irresistible 
attraction — 

An  attraction  evidenced  by  steadily  mounting  circula- 
tion— 

A  bargain  in  bonus  circulation  at  current  rates — 


As  to  the  type  face  and  how  it 
came  to  be — that  s  a  story  in 
itself.        Shall     we     tell     you? 


THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 

8  Arlington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

DISTINGUISHED   POINT   No.   9   IN   THE   GALAXY    OF    12    CONTRIBUTING    TO    THE 
ATLANTICS  DOMINATING   POSITION. 
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A  T  the  eleventh  annual  conven- 
'-'*-  tion,  held  in  Washington  last 
week,  John  Benson,  of  Benson, 
Gamble,  Johnson  &  Read,  Chicago, 
was  for  the  second  time  elected 
president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Agencies. 
The  other  officers  are:  Chairman 
of  the  executive  board,  H.  K.  Mc- 
Cann,  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Com- 
pany, New  York;  vice-president, 
Henry  Ewald,  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit;  treas- 
urer, E.  De  Witt  Hill,  of  the  H.  K. 
MeCann  Company,  New  York. 

The  term  of  office  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  which  was 
formerly  limited  to  one  year,  was 
extended  to  four  years. 

The  position  of  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  to  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann was  elected  is  a  new  one  with 
a  term  of  two  years. 


M.  C.   ROBBINS,  President 

J.  H.  MOORE,  Oeneral  Manager 

Offices:  9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone :  Caledonia  9770 


New  Tork  : 
F.  K.  KRETSCHMAR 
CHESTER   L.    RICE 


New  Orleians  : 

H.  H.   MARSH 

Mandeville,  I»uisiana 


Chicago  : 

JUSTIN   P.   BARBOUR 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. ;  Wabash  4000 

Clbvbland  :  London  : 

A.   E.   LINDQUIST  66  and  67  Shoe  Lane,  E.  C.  4 

405  Swetland  Bldg. ;  Superior  1817  Telephone  Holborn  1900 

Subscription  Prices:  V.  S.  A.  $3.00  a  year.     Canada  $3.50  a  year.     Foreign  $4.00  a  year.     15  cents  a  copy 

Through    purchase   of   Advertising   and   SelJiitg,   this    publication    absorbed    Profitable    Advert isinff,   Adverilaing   News,   Selling 
Magazine.  The  Bxisiness  World,  Trade  Journal  Advertiser  and    The   Publishers   Ouide.     Industrial   Selling   absorbed   1925. 

Momber  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  Associated  Bu.siness  Papers,  Inc.      Copyright,    1927,    By  Advertising  Fortnightly.   Inc. 
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40%  of  our  toti.ll  busi- 
ness is  ivith  clients  who 
have  been  with  us  for  at 
least  10  years. 


63  %  of  our  total  business 
is  with  clients  irho  chose 
our  service  when  they  first 
started  advertising. 


An  additional  35%  of 
present  McCann  business 
is  with  clients  dating 
back  5  years  or  more. 


BUSINESS    HISTORY 

Those  interested  in  the  business 
history  of  The  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  may  obtain  from  these 
simple  graphs  an  idea  of  the 
essential  soundness  of  the  com- 
pany's relations  with  its  clients. 

THE  H.  K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

DENVER 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Practical  Ethics  of  Sincere 

Advertising 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


tk'&l  spring  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  dedicated  its  new 
Jplant.  built  with  George  Baker's 
six  million  dollars.  Leading  business 
men  were  invited,  and  Owen  D. 
Young  was  orator  of  the  day.  The 
newspapers  gave  it  much  space,  and 
the  gist  of  all  their  comment  was 
that  business  had  now  become  a 
profession.  Just  what  that  means 
Mr.  Young  summed  up  in  these 
words:  "responsible  action  as  a 
group,  devotion  to  its  own  ideals, 
the  creation  of  its  own  codes,  the 
capacity  for  its  own  discipline,  the 
awards  of  its  own  honors,  and  the 
respon.'^ibility  for   its   own   service." 

If  business  is  going  to  deserve  its 
classification  as  a  profession,  it 
must  show  what  Mr.  Young  has  de- 
fined as  the  capacity  for  its  own 
discipline.  The  need  is  brought 
sharply  to  the  front  at  this  moment 
by  the  avalanche  of  criticism  that  is 
being  hurled  at  business  and  at  ad- 
vertising by  economists  and  other 
writers  finding  fault  with  its  meth- 
ods and  the  results  of  those  methods. 

Business  does  not  want  a  czar,  a 
Will  Hays  or  a  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis.  Nor  does  it  want  laws,  re- 
strictions, commissions  or  regula- 
tions. Business  is  intelligent  enough 
to  apply  its  own  discipline  from 
within  without  pressure  from  with- 
out just  as  soon  as  one  great  basic 
fact  is  universally  accepted,  and 
that  is  that  profit  is  a  by-product,  a 


THE  accompanying  article  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, held  in  New  York  on  October 
31.  Because  of  the  position  Mr. 
Calkins  holds  in  his  field,  and  be- 
cause of  the  importance  that  his 
considered  remarks  attain,  it  was 
felt  that  in  this  case,  although  a 
speech,  this  paper  merits  its  lead- 
ing position    in    the    issue. — Editor 


by-product  of  doing  the  right  thing, 
of  doing  it  well,  of  rendering  a  real 
service,  filling  a  real  need ;  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  and 
both  parties  must  be  satisfied.  Not 
by  aiming  at  profits,  but  by  aiming 
at  good  will  are  profits  secured. 
Most  business  men  accept  this  idea 
in  theory  at  least.  It  was  from  a 
great  merchant,  .John  Wanamaker, 
that  I  learned  it.  It  is  due  to  this 
belief  that  we  have  so  much  depend- 
able, believable  advertising.  Busi- 
ness is  already  going  in  the  right 
direction.  Let's  see  that  it  goes 
further. 

I  DO  not  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  written  codes  of  ethics.  Many 
men  are  suspicious  of  that  word 
"ethics."  They  think  it  means  some 
unpleasant  duty  that  will  interfere 
with  their  profits,  some  sacrifice  they 
must  make  for  the  good  of  some- 
body else,  their  competitors  or  their 
customers.  Voltaire  said,  "If  you 
wish  to  converse  with  me,  define 
your  terms." 

A  code  of  ethics  is  nothing  but  en- 
lightened selfishness.  It  is  an  effort 
to  make  the  business  or  profession 
more  profitable.  It  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  future  for  the  short-lived  imme- 
diate profit. 

Before  business  can  have  a  code  it 
must  have  a  conviction,  and  that 
conviction  is:   That  altruism,  unsel- 
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fishness,  generosity,  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, frankness,  all  that  list  of  old- 
fashioned  copy-book  virtues,  have  a 
definite  dollars  and  cents  value  in 
business.  They  are  not  vain  ges- 
tures. They  are  not  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  build 
up  that  one  commodity  on  which  we 
all  depend:  belief  and  confidence. 
And  how  greatly  some  of  these  vir- 
tues are  lacking  in  some  of  our  ad- 
vertising copy.  The  effect  of  an  un- 
mistakable burst  of  frankness  is 
dynamic,  and  yet  how  seldom  is  it 
employed.  How  seldom  do  we  admit 
that  our  product  is  not  the  best,  the 
biggest,  the  most  widely  sold!  How 
seldom  do  we  concede  some  merit 
to  a  competitor !  How  it  would 
strengthen  our  story  if  we  did!  How 
much  we  do  need  a  little  humility  in 
our  copy  to  neutralize  the  bragging 
note !     The  specific  statement  is  al- 


ways stronger  than  the  broad  claim. 
To  say  your  product  is  sold  in  999 
stores  is  more  convincing  than  to  say 
that  it  is  sold  in  a  thousand  stores. 
One  is  the  measured,  considered,  re- 
sponsible statement.  The  other  is  an 
obvious  exaggeration.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  the  superlatives.  They  are 
weak,  poverty  stricken,  threadbare. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  them  any- 
way, and  they  have  been  used  over 
and  over.  A  boastful  advertisement 
is  no  more  interesting  than  a  boast- 
ful talker.  The  real  reason  why 
every  advertiser  should  soft-pedal  in 
his  advertising,  should  eliminate  the 
"I"  and  "my,"  the  obvious  and  eager 
desire  to  sell,  the  contempt  for  all 
competing  articles,  the  vain  boast 
about  his  own,  is  not  because  it  is 
unethical,  is  not  because  it  is  dis- 
honest, is  not  because  it  brings  the 
sneers  and  criticisms  of  the  "liter- 


ati," but  because  it  is  ineffective 
advertising.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
straining  the  credulity  of  this  be- 
lieving world,  and  we  have  learned, 
even  before  the  critics  told  us,  that 
in  the  end  dishonest  or  even  exagger- 
ated advertising  defeats  itself.  That 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  is  stronger 
than  any  code  ever  drafted.  The 
concern  of  the  literary  critics  of  ad- 
vertising is  the  public,  the  dear  de- 
luded public.  They  are  exposing 
advertising  to  protect  the  public. 
But  I  assure  you  that  it  is  far  more 
necessary  to  protect  the  advertiser 
from  false  and  misleading  advertis- 
ing than  it  is  to  protect  the  public. 
And  while  all  advertisers  suffer,  the 
culprit  suffers  most.  His  advertise- 
ments are  boomerangs.  He  is  foul- 
ing his  own  nest.  If  what  we  say  in 
any  advertisement  lessens  belief  in 
[continued  on  page  64] 


The  Four  A's  Take  a  Step 
In  Advance 


AT  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
l\  can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  in 
■'-  •■- Washington,  October  26  and  27,  a  construc- 
tive change  was  made  in  the  constitution  and  a 
good  man  was  given  an  important  job.  The 
change  was  in  the  term  of  office  of  the  presi- 
dent, from  one  to  four  years,  and  the  man  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  this  new  long  term  was  John  Benson. 
Good  names  all,  those  who  have  headed  the  agents : 
Johns,  Smith,  Matteson,  Erickson,  Benson,  Resor, 
Gardner,  Durstine,  Young  and  now  Benson  again, 
for  four  years,  and  many  hope,  for  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  steer  the  ship. 

Every  past  president  of  the  Four  A's  has  real- 
ized the  growing  responsibility  of  the  position  and 
the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  it  in  a  one- 
year  term.  Making  it  a  compensated  office  and 
for  an  adequate  period,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  like  the  new  president  who  has 
long  enjoyed  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  memters  should  result  in  constructive  de- 
velopments for  the  future  of  the  association. 

Four  main  ends  the  new  association  head  wants 
to  attain   for  the  agency   group:    an   increase  of 


public  confidence  in  advertising,  the  development 
of  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  publication  and 
other  media  values,  the  building  up  of  a  body  of 
professional  advertising  knowledge  and  literature, 
and  research  into  the  economics  and  psychology 
that  underlie  the  effectiveness  of  advertising. 
These  are  good  aims:  goals  that  may  well  be 
striven  toward  by  a  man  who  has  so  long  been 
identified  with  sincerity  and  truth  in  advertising, 
sound  finance,  and  insistence  upon  facts  instead 
of  conjecture.  By  such  steps  as  these  the  adver- 
tising business  progresses  further  into  a  pro- 
fession, with  all  that  the  term  connotes. 

Speaking  before  the  association  on  the  subject 
of  consolidations  before  he  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Benson  said:  "To  secure  a  happy  busi- 
ness family  we  must  not  put  too  high  a  value  on 
ourselves;  we  must  be  prepared  to  give,  if  we 
expect  to  receive ;  we  must  first  invest  in  the  other 
fellow's  potentialities  before  cashing  in  on  them." 
Evidently  Mr.  Benson  has  followed  his  own  pre- 
scription, and  as  a  result  he  has  been  given  what 
well  may  become  one  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions in  the  history  of  American  advertising. 
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Why  Industrial  Buyers  Purchase 

An  Analysis  of  the  Bnying  Motives  for  Lidnstrial  Goods 

By  Melvin  T,  Copeland 


WHEN  jitney  competition  be- 
came severe,  about  1915,  the 
first  move  of  the  street  rail- 
way companies  was  to  seek  protec- 
tive legislation.  They  have  discov- 
ered since  then,  however,  that  the 
solution  of  their  problems  is  not  to 
be  found  in  tighter  monopolistic 
control  but  in  effective  marketing  of 
their  services. 

Instead  of  fighting  against  the  use 
of  jitneys  and  of  the  buses  which 
have  superseded  them,  many  street 
railway  companies  themselves  are 
now  operating  buses,  as  a  means  of 
serving  territories  which  formerly 
they  did  not  reach.  The  street  rail- 
way companies  also  have  learned 
that  by  providing  comfortable  seats, 
air-tight,  easily-operated  windows, 
attractive  illumination  for  car  in- 
teriors, accessible  signal  systems, 
clear  destination  signs,  and  smooth 
roadbeds,  and  by  otherwise  modern- 
izing their  equipment,  they  can  at- 
tract patronage,  stimulate  friendly 
public  relations,  and  lower  operating 
costs.  This  reflects  a  striking 
change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
officials  of  those  companies.  Had  the 
change  occurred  at  an  earlier  date 


the  companies  as  well  as  their  pa- 
trons would  have  been  the  gainers. 
The  change  in  attitude,  furthermore, 
has  opened  new  marketing  possibili- 
ties to  the  manufacturers  of  street 
railway  equipment. 

Several  steam  railway  companies, 
likewise,  have  forsaken  decadent 
methods  and  have  increased  their 
business  by  improving  their  services 
and  by  featuring  the  operation  of 
their  trains  and  their  scenic  advan- 
tages. Electric  power  and  light 
companies  also  have  learned  to  de- 
pend on  effective  marketing  rather 
than  monopolistic  control.  They 
have,  for  instance,  built  up  their 
loads  by  the  sale  of  electric  appli- 
ances and  by  cooperation  with  motor 
manufacturers  in  selling  industrial 
electrification. 

THE  experience  of  the  public 
utilities  points  a  lesson  to  manu- 
facturers in  many  fields,  where 
ineffective  marketing  has  not  even 
the  excuse  of  monopolistic  control. 
This  lesson  is  the  need  of  conquer- 
ing vicissitudes  by  constructive 
marketing  methods  instead  of  at- 
tempting  to   avert    their   effects   by 


using  negative  defensive  measures. 
Many  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants look  upon  anyone  who  in- 
trudes upon  the  established  order 
with  unorthodox  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  as  a  jitney  competitor. 
When  this  sort  of  competition  arises, 
a  common  practice  of  established 
firms  is  to  attempt  to  stifle  the  jitney 
operators  by  boycotting  or  coercive 
measures.  The  more  serious  the 
jitney  competition,  the  more  vigor- 
ous usually  are  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  stifle  it,  but,  when  the  competition 
is  serious,  those  efforts  never  suc- 
ceed. The  competition  of  new 
methods  of  trade  or  of  new  types  of 
services  is  serious  to  the  existing 
order  only  when  the  new  methods 
and  services  meet  customers'  needs 
and  desires  better  than  the  old  ones 
do.  For  this  reason,  existing  firms 
can  meet  jitney  competition  success- 
fully only  by  securing  a  keener  com- 
prehension of  customers'  require- 
ments, actual  and  potential,  and  by 
adapting  their  products  and  services 
to  meet  those  requirements.  The 
importance  of  taking  the  customer's 
point  of  view  is  a  commonplace  in 
marketing,  but,  like  a  New  Year's 
[continued  on  page  44] 
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When  Price  Is  the  Salesman's 

Hurdle 

By  Walter  M.  Lockenbrook 


AN  old  friend  who  has  sold 
/\  several  very  different 
J.  JL  types  of  goods  once  said 
to  me,  "When  you  get  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
price  is  nearly  always  the  one 
biggest  reason  why  a  dealer 
refuses  to  put  in  your  goods. 
And  the  proof  of  that  is  very 
simple.  After  the  dealer  has 
offered  you  a  million  and  one 
other  reasons  why  he  won't 
put  in  your  line,  just  see  how 
quickly  his  reasons  vanish  if 
you  offer  to  sell  him  at 
twenty-five  or  fifty  per  cent 
below  the  price  you  quoted 
originally."  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  this  salesman  was  right. 
Any  product  of  passable  qual- 
ity can  be  sold  if  the  price 
can  be  whittled  down  below 
competition. 

But  there  are  other  aspects 
of  this  problem  of  price  ob- 
jection which  today  are  both- 
ering manufacturers  and  their 
salesmen.  On  all  hands  the  statisti- 
cians and  forecasters  are  reminding 
us  that  while  volumes  promise  to 
hold  up,  we  are  in  a  period  of  de- 
clining profits  in  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness. In  these  cases  the  question  is 
essentially  one  of  maintaining  the 
fair  prices  of  goods  to  the  whole- 
saler, the  retailer,  and  the  consumer. 

All  about  us  we  see  evidence  of 
local  price  wars  from  time  to  time. 
We  come  home  at  night  to  find  that 
our  wives  have  loaded  up  on  canned 
goods  offered  at  a  big  discount,  or 
that  the  salad  is  served  in  an  amber 
glass  dish  given  as  a  premium  for 
buying  two  packages  of  a  new  kind 
of  soap  flakes  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
box. 

These  and  other  similar  measures 
are  often  frank  admissions  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  sell  our  goods 
over  the  hurdle  of  price.  One  of  the 
oldest  maxims  in  salesmanship  de- 
clares, "Any  one  can  give  his  goods 
away." 

When  price  looms  up  as  one  of  the 
biggest  obstacles  to  progress,  the 
difficulty  can  usually  be  traced  to 
one   or  more  of   four   reasons.     We 
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have  failed  to  fit  the  product  logi- 
cally into  the  dealer's  business  pro- 
gram. Or  we  have  forgotten  to 
appeal  to  his  pride.  Or  we  haven't 
"sold"  him  on  the  performance  or 
serviceability  of  the  goods.  Or  we 
have  failed  to  convince  him  regard- 
ing the  quality.  With  each  of  these 
factors  I  will  deal  in  more  detail. 

One  manufacturer  who  has  had 
unusual  success  in  marketing  his 
rather  highly  priced  staple  teaches 
his  salesmen  to  approach  the  trade 
along  very  definite  lines.  The  new 
dealer  very  commonly  says,  "Oh,  I 
couldn't  sell  goods  as  high  in  price 
as  those." 

THE  salesman's  reply  is  about  like 
this:  You  don't  question  the 
quality  of  our  merchandise  or  the 
value  offered  for  the  money.  But 
you  don't  believe  that  your  class  of 
trade  will  pay  our  price  even  for 
goods  of  this  high  quality. 

"Well,  there's  quite  a  little  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  Even  a  good 
many  poor  people  have  at  least  one 
pet  luxury.  You've  seen  fine  pianos 
in  tenement  houses.  You  know 
that  many  people  with  small  incomes 


spend  more  for  food  than 
than  those  in  the  middle  class. 
You've  known  men  who 
skimped  on  their  clothes  and 
yet  paid  twelve  and  fourteen 
dollars  a  pair  for  shoes. 
There  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  your  customers  who  would 
really  be  interested  in  our 
line.  But  you  will  never  tempt 
them  into  buying  unless  you 
put  these  goods  before  them. 
When  you  do  that,  you  may 
get  quite  a  little  unexpected 
business. 

"Another  thing ;  most  of 
your  customers  are  steadily 
increasing  their  earning 
power.  With  our  higher 
priced  goods,  you  can  catch 
them  on  the  rise.  You  really 
ought  to  take  this  element 
into  consideration.  If  you 
don't,  you  may  needlessly  lose 
customers  to  other  stores. 
V  York  "But  even  with  the  average 
customer,  high-priced  commodities 
often  help  you  to  sell  low-priced 
goods,  and  the  low-priced  ones  help 
you  to  sell  goods  like  ours.  After 
showing  your  customers  your  lower- 
priced  items,  you  can  then  place  ours 
beside  them.  Many  people  are  more 
interested  in  value  than  in  price, 
and  will  really  appreciate  these  bet- 
ter goods  once  they  have  used  them. 
"And  even  if  you  don't  sell  a  great 
amount  of  our  merchandise,  it  will 
help  to  give  your  store  a  still  better 
tone  in  the  eyes  of  your  customers." 
This  is  a  pretty  good  example  of 
"selling"  to  the  dealer  a  business 
policy  which  is  broadly  interesting 
and  makes  it  seem  logical  to  add  your 
line. 

For  years  the  attitude  of  one 
manufacturer  toward  his  trade 
lacked  productivity,  all  because  the 
salesmen  were  instructed  to  try  and 
hog  the  business.  Their  product 
retailed  for  fifty  cents  a  unit  as 
against  a  prevailing  price  of  forty 
cents  for  most  competitive  goods. 
The  salesman  could  easily  show  the 
dealer  where  there  was  more  than 
ten  cents  worth  of  extra  value  in  his 
goods.      But    there    were   too    many 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  80  | 
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Notes  on  Continuity  in 
Advertising 

How  Long  Does  It  Take  to  Make  a  Theme  "Old  Stuff"? 

By  Wallace  Meyer 

Vice-President,  Reincke-Ellis  Company,  Chicago 


IA.RGE  scale  and  experienced  ad- 
vertisers strive  to  make  a  con- 
Jtinuous  impression  by  follow- 
ing a  series  style  for  months  and 
years  at  a  time;  for  continuity  of 
style  builds  up  a  continuity  of  im- 
pression and  recognition. 

It  is  easier  to  work  up  different 
ideas  and  styles  for  successive  ad- 
vertisements than  to  make  another 
interesting  layout  for  a  series  con- 
tinuity. But  continuity  pays.  It 
makes  each  advertisement  part  of  a 
company,  regiment,  division  and 
army  of  impressions. 

We  who  plan  and  wi'ite  advertis- 
ing campaigns  know  that  it  is  easier 
to  develop  original  ideas  than  to 
keep  a  master  theme  or  argument 
going  in  a  series  of  interesting  ad- 
vertisements. 

We  see  every  advertisement  so 
many  times  from  start  to  finish  that 
we  tire  of  it  before  it  is  printed  and 
perhaps  forget  that  the  public  does 
not  see  every  advertisement  on  any 
one  product.  It  takes  numberless 
repetitions  of  an  idea  to  create 
a     definite     national     consciousness. 

I  have  been  looking  for  a  success- 


ful advertising  campaign  whose 
theme  or  style  changed  after  every 
three  or  four  insertions.  I  cannot 
find  any. 

But  it  is  easy  to  cite  well  known 
examples  ■  of  advertising  campaigns 
which  prove  that  continuity  pays, 
and  that  a  series  of  advertisements 
can  be  maintained  at  a  high  point 
of  interest  and  attention  value. 

It  is  amazing  how  people's  minds 
go  back  to  familiars.  Time  after 
time  men  speak  of  Weed  Chain  ad- 
vertisements that  ran  five  or  six 
years  ago  as  if  they  had  seen  them 
yesterday.  I  have  heard  people 
speak  of  last  year's  advertisements 
as  if  they  had  come  out  this  morn-« 
ing. 

The  first  advertisements  that  reg- 
istered on  my  mind  when  I  was 
a  boy  was  for  Ivory  Soap.  Ivory 
Soap  which  floats.  Ivory  Soap 
which  was  99-44  100  per  cent  pure. 
Ivory  Soap  which  used  to  advertise 
these  two  excellent  qualities  month 
after    month    and    year    after    year. 

Today  it  is  ordered  by  the  dozen 
cakes  at  my  house  and  in  thousands 
of  other  homes.     It  still   floats.     It 


still  is  99-44/100  per  cent  pure.  And 
only  recently  has  its  style  of  adver- 
tising changed.  For  years  and 
years  the  Ivory  Soap  advertisements 
looked  alike.  Now  they  look  differ- 
ent from  those  of  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago.  But  their  look  in  1927 
is  similar  to  their  look  in  1926. 
That  is  a  good  thing  about  Ivory 
Soap — the  constancy  of  both  the 
product  and  its  advertising.  It  helps 
prove  the  quality.  It  shows  that 
Ivory  Soap  doesn't  have  to  experi- 
ment with  every  new  fad  that  comes  / 
along.  It  is  always  the  same — aly 
ways   good. 

Think  of  Palmolive.   For  years  , 
saw  illustrations   in   color  featu)! 
Cleopatra.     It   got    so    that   aft 
while  most  of  us  thought  that  A 
olive  had  been  invented  by  Cl/^g 
and  was  still  being  made  a^ade. 
to  the  old  formula  for  mod*-  four 
The  soap  registered.     Th/,  show 
years  ago  Palmolive  beu^vv.      '^^® 
us    beautiful    modern    V^.omP^^^^^ 
pictures    were    alwayi^^^-     "K.eeP 
by  this  chaste  admgl^Qn."      Cleo- 
that    schoolgirl    conr  ^^.^.gvtisemeT^*® 
patra   stayed   in  if 
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for  a  time,  but  she  yielded  to  the 
modern  American  who  remains  as 
beautiful  as  her  daughters,  because 
— we  are  led  to  assume — she  uses 
Palmolive. 

This  series  surely  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  may  be  criticised  as 
being  "the  same  old  stuff,"  but  it 
seems  to  be  selling  Palmolive.  It 
seems  to  be  sinking  into  the  public 
mind. 

TAKE  things  women  wear,  "foun- 
dation garments."  They  used 
to  be  called  corsets,  and  they  were. 
Now  they  are  frequently  spoken  of 
as  foundation  garments. 

Mr.  Gossard  won  his  success  in 
this  field  because  he  stuck  to  one 
fundamental  design;  namely,  front 
lacing;  because  he  stuck  to  one  fun- 
damental schedule  policy;  namely,  to 
become  the  largest  corset  advertiser 
in  one  woman's  medium  before  he 
added  another  to  his  schedule;  and 
because  he  stuck  to  one  fundamental 
theme  in  advertising;  namely,  that 
there  are  nine  ideal  figure  types,  and 
you,  my  dear  madam,  may  have  a 
figure  the  ideal  of  your  type — if  you 


will  but  let  your  corsetiere  fit  you  in 
the  Gossard  designed  for  your  figure. 

DID  that  message  become  "old 
stuff"?  Not  until,  following 
the  War,  women  began  to  leave  off 
corsets — when  fashion  decreed  a 
straight  silhouette. 

Then,  with  the  corsetless  fad  at 
its  height  Gossard  said  boldly  that 
every  figure  needs  a  garment  of  sup- 
port, from  the  Gossard  Line  of 
Beauty.  The  Gossard  Company  has 
kept  hewing  to  that  line,  the  Gos- 
sard Line  of  Beauty.  Each  year  the 
style  of  advertising  changes  some- 
what, but  the  message  is  the  same. 
And  Gossard  stays  in  business  while 
many  another  company  which  has 
changed  its  theme  and  its  style  of 
advertising  with  every  passing  sea- 
son doesn't  need  to  advertise  any 
more.  Doesn't  need  a  sales  man- 
ager. Doesn't  need  a  president. 
Doesn't  need  a  factory  or  an  office. 

Tonight,  look  at  a  woman's  maga- 
zine.    Aren't  these  old  familiars? 


Blue  Jay 

Bayer's  Aspirin 

Dr.   Caldwell's  Syrup 

Pepsin 
Forhans 
Kotex 


Listerine 

Mellins 

Mennens 

Nujol 

Pepsodent 

Smith  Bros. 


Couldn't  you  almost  write  a  good 
advertisement  for  any  one  of  them 
yourself  from  memory  of  their  past 
advertisements  ? 

You  don't  look  at  these  advertise- 
ments and  say:  "What  a  lot  of  old 
stuff.  I'm  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  the  same  idea  illustrated  and 
described.  They  ought  to  hire  a  new 
artist,  and  use  a  different  type  face, 
and  change  the  layout  style  all 
around,  so  that  I  won't  recognize 
their  ads  so  easily." 

YOU  don't  say  that.  The  chances 
are  that  you  do  not  think  any- 
thing about  the  style  "of  advertise- 
ments so  long  as  they  make  their 
point  in  your  mind.  And  if  the  ad- 
vertisement this  month  is  similar  in 
style  to  that  of  last  month,  you  sub- 
consciously recall  that  previous  ad- 
vertisement. You  subconsciously  re- 
call all  the  preceding  advertisements 
you  have  seen,  and  the  whole  suc- 
cession comes  to  a  focus  in  the  one 
you  are  looking  at  today. 

The  radio.  "That's  different," 
says  someone. 

No,  it  isn't.  Radio  publicity  is 
name    publicity    based    on    reitera- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  67] 


ONE  of  the  hirfjest  iinclings  held  duriiif;  "A.  B.  C." 
Week,  that  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion, <liose  "Coiiibatini;  llie  Rising  Cost  of  Selling"  as 
its  theme.  Among  tho  speakers  were:  G.  Lynn  Sum- 
ner, of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company;  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis,  Dt'troit;  Tim  Thrift,  American  Sales  Rook 
Company:  Merle  Tiiorpc,  of  \'ations  Business,  and 
J.  II.  Picken.  of  Nortliwestern  liiiversitv.  Professor 
N.  W.  Rarncs,  of  the  I  niversity  of  Chicago,  outlined 
a  plan  to  develop  the  advertising  business  to  a  stand- 


ard comparable  t<»  the  professions  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. Homer  J.  Ruckley,  president  of  Buckley,  Dement 
&  Company,  Chicago,  and  first  president  and  organizer 
of  the  Association,  was  again  elected  president  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  W.  Wiers,  its  present  president.  P.  G. 
Cherry  and  W.  A.  Riddle  were  elected  to  hold  oflSce  as 
vice-presidents  and  members  of  the  board  of  governors. 
F.  L.  Pierce  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  and  H. 
B.  Kirtland  was  placed  on  the  board  of  governors. 
Over     two    thousand    registered    at    the     convention. 
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The  Stir  in  the  Food  Industry 

What  Lies  Behind  the  Latest  Tendency 

By  De  Leslie  Jones 


STRIKING  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  the  food  industry.  To 
select  but  a  single  example:  the 
Postum  Company  has  been  absorb- 
ing well  known  companies  at  the 
rate  of  several  a  month.  Starting 
with  Jell-0,  it  absorbed  in  rapid 
succession  Swansdown,  Minute  Tapi- 
oca, Baker's  Cocoanut,  Baker's 
Chocolate,  and  Hellman's  Mayon- 
naise. 

But  marked  and  important  as  is 
the  tendency  toward  consolidation, 
there  are  other  pronounced  develop- 
ments. The  chain  store  is  the  most 
yeasty  element  in  the  situation,  up- 
heaving a  great  many  time-honored 
proportions.  Nearly  1000  chains  of 
grocery  stores  now  operate,  with 
about  60,000  units,  and  together 
they  do  a  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollar  business,  or  close  to  33  1  ,'3 
per  cent  of  the  total  grocery  sales. 
In  the  cities  they  sometimes  do  up 
to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  volume ; 
the  urban  average  is  about  fifty  per 
cent.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
statistics  show  a  chain  store  in- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent  over  1925. 
A  chain  store  unit  does  an  average 
of  $42,000  a  year  in  volume,  whereas 
an  independent  grocery  store  does 
only  about  $20,000  a  year.  If  the 
chain  grocery  continues  to  grow  in 
the  same  ratio,  it  will  be  but  a  few 
years  before  the  greater  bulk  of  city 
grocery  selling  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chains — and  of  a  few  large 
chains  at  that,  for  about  thirty 
chains  now  operate  nearly  30,000 
stores.  Taking  the  entire  country, 
small  town  and  village  included,  the 
chains'  proportion  is  already  over 
thirty  per  cent;  for  the  chain  is  con- 
stantly penetrating  further  into  the 
rural  districts. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
food  industry  is  indicated  in  statis- 
tics of  comparative  growth  between 
1922  and  1926.  While  the  automo- 
bile heads  the  procession  with  119 
per  cent  in  percentage  of  growth,  the 
food  and  baking  industries  show  63 
per  cent.  The  chain  stores'  rate  of 
growth  was  53  per  cent;  radio  and 
phonograph  grew  48  per  cent;  de- 
partment stores  42  per  cent;  candy, 
soft  drinks  and  chewing  gum  39  per 
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cent;  tobacco  31  per  cent;  textiles 
show  a  decrease  of  from  2  per  cent 
to  67  per  cent.  The  most  striking 
development  is  obviously  that  of  the 
food  industry;  for  if  one  examines 
the  "food  stocks"  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  one  runs  into  the 
amazing  fact  that  they  have  indi- 
vidually increased  in  market  value 
from  90  per  cent  to  2218  per  cent. 

Examining  the  food  field  from  the 
corporation  tax  returns  data,  one 
finds  that  14,722  firms  in  that  field 
(including  beverages  and  tobacco) 
in  1925  (latest  data  available)  had 
a  total  gross  income  of  eleven  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  and  a  total  net 
profit  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 
It  is  true  that  13,675  firms  showed  a 
deficit  of  two  hundred  and  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  total  income  of 
one  and  a  quarter  billions.  Thirty- 
six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
firms  in  the  food  industry  showed  a 
deficit,  as  contrasted  with  38  per  cent 
in  the  total  manufacturing  field, 
which  showed  its  comparatively 
greater  health. 

GROSS  profit  from  sales  in  the 
food  field  was  16.8  per  cent  in 
1925,  and  the  net  profit  after  taxes 
3.1  per  cent.  The  operating  expense 
was  81.1  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with 
77.8  per  cent  in  1923.  Here  is  the 
evidence  showing  why  the  consolida- 
tion tendency  is  strong: 

It  is  reliably  calculated  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  buying  orders 
in  the  food  field  has  multiplied  itself 


by  three  in  the  last  half  dozen  years; 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  era  of  con- 
servative, small  quantity  buying. 
This  fact  is  alone  highly  significant 
of  the  rise  in  cost  of  operation  per 
unit  of  merchandise.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  an.  unusual 
abundance  of  staple  foods  produced, 
a  development  which  has  further 
complicated  the  situation. 

Food  production,  as  a  result,  defi- 
nitely needs  curtailing;  as  in  fact 
has  already  occun-ed.  There  has 
also  been  observed  a  tendency  to 
loosen  the  grip  upon  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  formula;  but  only  a 
very  gentle  loosening,  nothing  ap- 
proaching speculative  buying.  Prices 
of  food  have  been  steadily,  if  frac- 
tionally, declining.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  during  1927. 

THERE  is  even  talk  now  of  a 
need  for  the  food  interests  to  co- 
operate in  an  "eat-more-food"  cam- 
paign. There  are  forces  at  work, 
more  powerful  than  is  supposed,  re- 
ducing the  "intake"  of  food  of  the 
American  people,  at  least  in  calories, 
and  of  standard,  old-time  varieties 
such  as  meat. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  forcing  aside  some 
of  the  foods ;  the  increased  sedentary 
habits  of  American  people  as  they 
decrease  their  manual  labor  by  ma- 
chinery and  move  off  the  farm  to 
the  town,  the  modish  ideas  of  weight 
and  fitness  of  physical  condition,  the 
dietary  education  of  the  masses,  and 
the  fascinations  of  motoring  are  all 
deep-lying  in  their  effect  upon 
American  eating  habits;  tending  to 
reduce  the  caloric  intake,  which  has 
been,  and  probably  still  is,  the  high- 
est in  the  world — an  average  of 
nearly  4000  calories  a  day. 

The  nation's  food  bill  is  about 
$10,000,000,000,  of  which  our  restau- 
rants and  hotels,  hospitals  and  clubs 
consume  $800,000,000,  sold  at  whole- 
sale. 

It  would  seem  that  the  outstand- 
ing stir  in  the  food  industry  is  con- 
centration; concentration  in  manu- 
facture, concentration  in  distribu- 
tion. 
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for  a  time,  but  she  yielded  to  the 
modern  American  who  remains  as 
beautiful  as  her  daughters,  because 
— we  are  led  to  assume — she  uses 
Palmolive. 

This  series  surely  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  may  be  criticised  as 
being  "the  same  old  stuff,"  but  it 
seems  to  be  selling  Palmolive.  It 
seems  to  be  sinking  into  the  public 
mind. 

TAKE  things  women  wear,  "foun- 
dation garments."  They  used 
to  be  called  corsets,  and  they  were. 
Now  they  are  frequently  spoken  of 
as  foundation  garments. 

Mr.  Gossard  won  his  success  in 
this  field  because  he  stuck  to  one 
fundamental  design;  namely,  front 
lacing;  because  he  stuck  to  one  fun- 
damental schedule  policy;  namely,  to 
become  the  largest  corset  advertiser 
in  one  woman's  medium  before  he 
added  another  to  his  schedule;  and 
because  he  stuck  to  one  fundamental 
theme  in  advertising;  namely,  that 
there  are  nine  ideal  figure  types,  and 
you,  my  dear  madam,  may  have  a 
figure  the  ideal  of  your  type — if  you 


will  but  let  your  corsetiere  fit  you  in 
the  Gossard  designed  for  your  figure. 

DID  that  message  become  "old 
stuff"?  Not  until,  following 
the  War,  women  began  to  leave  off 
corsets — when  fashion  decreed  a 
straight  silhouette. 

Then,  with  the  corsetless  fad  at 
its  height  Gossard  said  boldly  that 
every  figure  needs  a  garment  of  sup- 
port, from  the  Gossard  Line  of 
Beauty.  The  Gossard  Company  has 
kept  hewing  to  that  line,  the  Gos- 
sard Line  of  Beauty.  Each  year  the 
style  of  advertising  changes  some- 
what, but  the  message  is  the  same. 
And  Gossard  stays  in  business  while 
many  another  company  which  has 
changed  its  theme  and  its  style  of 
advertising  with  every  passing  sea- 
son doesn't  need  to  advertise  any 
more.  Doesn't  need  a  sales  man- 
ager. Doesn't  need  a  president. 
Doesn't  need  a  factory  or  an  office. 

Tonight,  look  at  a  woman's  maga- 
zine.   Aren't  these  old  familiars? 


Blue  Jay 

Bayer's  Aspirin 

Dr.   Caldwell's  Syrup 

Pepsin 
Forhans 
Kotex 


Listerine 

Mellins 

Mennens 

Nujol 

Pepsodent 

Smith  Bros. 


Couldn't  you  almost  write  a  good 
advertisement  for  any  one  of  them 
yourself  from  memory  of  their  past 
advertisements  ? 

You  don't  look  at  these  advertise- 
ments and  say:  "What  a  lot  of  old 
stuff.  I'm  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  the  same  idea  illustrated  and 
described.  They  ought  to  hire  a  new 
artist,  and  use  a  different  type  face, 
and  change  the  layout  style  all 
around,  so  that  I  won't  recognize 
their  ads  so  easily." 

YOU  don't  say  that.  The  chances 
are  that  you  do  not  think  any- 
thing about  the  style  'of  advertise- 
ments so  long  as  they  make  their 
I)oint  in  your  mind.  And  if  the  ad- 
vertisement this  month  is  similar  in 
style  to  that  of  last  month,  you  sub- 
consciously recall  that  previous  ad- 
vertisement. You  subconsciously  re- 
call all  the  preceding  advertisements 
you  have  seen,  and  the  whole  suc- 
cession comes  to  a  focus  in  the  one 
you  are  looking  at  today. 

The  radio.  "That's  different," 
says  someone. 

No,  it  isn't.  Radio  publicity  is 
name    publicity    based    on    reitei-a- 
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ONE  of  the  liirf;esl  meetings  held  <liiriii>t  "A.  B.  C." 
Week,  that  of  the  Direet  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion, chose  "'(]oinhalinf;  tlie  Rising  Cost  of  Selling"  as 
its  theme.  Among  the  speakers  were:  G.  Lynn  Sum- 
ner, of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company;  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis,  Detroit;  Tim  Thrift,  American  Sales  Rook 
Company:  Merle  Tliorpe,  of  !\ations  liiisincss.  and 
J.  IL  Pieken,  of  iNorlhwestern  Lniversity.  Professor 
N.  W.  Barnes,  of  the  lniversity  of  Chicago,  outlined 
a  [)lan  to  develop  the  advertising  business  to  a  stand- 


ard comparable  to  the  professions  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. Homer  J.  Buckley,  president  of  Buckley,  Dement 
&  (Company,  Chicago,  and  first  president  and  organizer 
of  the  Association,  was  again  elected  president  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  W.  Wiers,  its  present  president.  P.  G. 
Cherry  and  W.  A.  Biddle  were  elected  to  hold  office  as 
vice-presidents  and  members  of  the  board  of  governors. 
F.  \j.  Pierce  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  and  H. 
B.  Kirtland  was  placed  on  the  board  of  governors. 
Over     two    thousand    registered    at    the     convention. 
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The  Stir  in  the  Food  Industry 

What  Lies  Behind  the  Latest  Tendency 

By  De  Leslie  Jones 


STRIKING  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  the  food  industry.  To 
select  but  a  single  example:  the 
Postum  Company  has  been  absorb- 
ing well  known  companies  at  the 
rate  of  several  a  month.  Starting 
with  Jell-0,  it  absorbed  in  rapid 
succession  Swansdown,  Minute  Tapi- 
oca, Baker's  Cocoanut,  Baker's 
Chocolate,  and  Hellman's  Mayon- 
naise. 

But  marked  and  important  as  is 
the  tendency  toward  consolidation, 
there  are  other  pronounced  develop- 
ments. The  chain  store  is  the  most 
yeasty  element  in  the  situation,  up- 
heaving a  great  many  time-honored 
proportions.  Nearly  1000  chains  of 
grocery  stores  now  operate,  with 
about  60,000  units,  and  together 
they  do  a  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollar  business,  or  close  to  33  l/'S 
per  cent  of  the  total  grocery  sales. 
In  the  cities  they  sometimes  do  up 
to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  volume ; 
the  urban  average  is  about  fifty  per 
cent.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
statistics  show  a  chain  store  in- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent  over  1925. 
A  chain  store  unit  does  an  average 
of  $42,000  a  year  in  volume,  whereas 
an  independent  grocery  store  does 
only  about  $20,000  a  year.  If  the 
chain  grocery  continues  to  grow  in 
the  same  ratio,  it  will  be  but  a  few 
years  before  the  greater  bulk  of  city 
grocery  selling  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chains — and  of  a  few  large 
chains  at  that,  for  about  thirty 
chains  now  operate  nearly  30,000 
stores.  Taking  the  entire  country, 
small  town  and  village  included,  the 
chains'  proportion  is  already  over 
thirty  per  cent;  for  the  chain  is  con- 
stantly penetrating  further  into  the 
rural  districts. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
food  industry  is  indicated  in  statis- 
tics of  comparative  growth  between 
1922  and  1926.  While  the  automo- 
bile heads  the  procession  with  119 
per  cent  in  percentage  of  growth,  the 
food  and  baking  industries  show  63 
per  cent.  The  chain  stores'  rate  of 
growth  was  53  per  cent ;  radio  and 
phonograph  grew  48  per  cent;  de- 
partment stores  42  per  cent;  candy, 
soft  drinks  and  chev^'ing  gum  39  per 
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cent;  tobacco  31  per  cent;  textiles 
show  a  decrease  of  from  2  per  cent 
to  67  per  cent.  The  most  striking 
development  is  obviously  that  of  the 
food  industry;  for  if  one  examines 
the  "food  stocks"  on  the  New  York 
Stock  E.xchange  one  runs  into  the 
amazing  fact  that  they  have  indi- 
vidually increased  in  market  value 
from  90  per  cent  to  2218  per  cent. 

Examining  the  food  field  from  the 
corporation  tax  returns  data,  one 
finds  that  14,722  firms  in  that  field 
(including  beverages  and  tobacco) 
in  1925  (latest  data  available)  had 
a  total  gross  income  of  eleven  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  and  a  total  net 
profit  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 
It  is  true  that  13,675  firms  showed  a 
deficit  of  two  hundred  and  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  total  income  of 
one  and  a  quarter  billions.  Thirty- 
six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
firms  in  the  food  industry  showed  a 
deficit,  as  contrasted  with  38  per  cent 
in  the  total  manufacturing  field, 
which  showed  its  comparatively 
greater  health. 

GROSS  profit  from  sales  in  the 
food  field  was  16.8  per  cent  in 
1925,  and  the  net  profit  after  taxes 
3.1  per  cent.  The  operating  expense 
was  81.1  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with 
77.8  per  cent  in  1923.  Here  is  the 
evidence  showing  why  the  consolida- 
tion tendency  is  strong: 

It  is  reliably  calculated  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  buying  orders 
in  the  food  field  has  multiplied  itself 


by  three  in  the  last  half  dozen  years; 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  era  of  con- 
servative, small  quantity  buying. 
This  fact  is  alone  highly  significant 
of  the  rise  in  cost  of  operation  per 
unit  of  merchandise.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  an.  unusual 
abundance  of  staple  foods  produced, 
a  development  which  has  further 
complicated  the  situation. 

Food  production,  as  a  result,  defi- 
nitely needs  curtailing;  as  in  fact 
has  already  occurred.  There  has 
also  been  observed  a  tendency  to 
loosen  the  grip  upon  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  formula;  but  only  a 
very  gentle  loosening,  nothing  ap- 
proaching speculative  buying.  Prices 
of  food  have  been  steadily,  if  frac- 
tionally, declining.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  during  1927. 

THERE  is  even  talk  now  of  a 
need  for  the  food  interests  to  co- 
operate in  an  "eat-more-food"  cam- 
paign. There  are  forces  at  work, 
more  powerful  than  is  supposed,  re- 
ducing the  "intake"  of  food  of  the 
American  people,  at  least  in  calories, 
and  of  standard,  old-time  varieties 
such  as  meat. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  forcing  aside  some 
of  the  foods ;  the  increased  sedentary 
habits  of  American  people  as  they 
decrease  their  manual  labor  by  ma- 
chinery and  move  off  the  farm  to 
the  town,  the  modish  ideas  of  weight 
and  fitness  of  physical  condition,  the 
dietary  education  of  the  masses,  and 
the  fascinations  of  motoring  are  all 
deep-lying  in  their  effect  upon 
American  eating  habits ;  tending  to 
reduce  the  caloric  intake,  which  has 
been,  and  probably  still  is,  the  high- 
est in  the  world — an  average  of 
nearly  4000  calories  a  day. 

The  nation's  food  bill  is  about 
$10,000,000,000,  of  which  our  restau- 
rants and  hotels,  hospitals  and  clubs 
consume  $800,000,000,  sold  at  whole- 
sale. 

It  would  seem  that  the  outstand- 
ing stir  in  the  food  industry  is  con- 
centration; concentration  in  manu- 
facture, concentration  in  distribu- 
tion. 
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His  Fathei-  Let  His  Life  Insurance  Lapse 


I  -. ., 


rut  PRUDENTIAL  INSURWtL  LOMCAN'l 
^/AMERICA 


THE  PRUDES  i  I    I    ;  >M  RANCH  COMPANY g/^  AMERICA 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  .g/'  AMERICA 


LDWAUi  U  DltfFIEUI.    entiilcKt 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  «/  AMERICA 

'^X  EDWARD  D  DL'friELD      Prtitdim  '^ 


E  orrict,  Sf^ttk.sJ 


AT  llic  Insurance  Advertising  Conference  in  Chicago,  tlie  Ilolcorabe  Trophy  was  awarded  to  this  series  ol 
.adverlisenients  as  the  l)esl  national  advertising  campaign  of  insurance  appearing  in  magazines  during  the 
year.  The  judges  were  (i.  T.  Hodges.  ])resident  of  the  Advertising  Chdj  of  New  York;  R.  B.  HuH,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwrites;  and  C.  A.  Ludlum,  vice-president  of  Home  Insurance 
Company.     Advertising  of  the  Prudential   Insurance  Company  is  placed  by  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company.  Inc. 
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Who  Should  Select  the  Salesman's 

Automobile  ? 

By  Lincoln  Hurley 


SINCE  we  put  through  the  rule 
that  our  salesmen  must  own 
their  own  cars  it  has  taken  a 
great  load  from  my  shoulders," 
writes  a  friend  who  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  of  his  com- 
pany. This  attitude,  which  has  been 
expressed  to  me  in  many  letters  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  is  not  surprising; 
because  regardless  of  what  depart- 
ment actually  purchases  salesmen's 
cars  or  keeps  the  record  of  their  cost, 
the  official  in  charge  of  sales  has  al- 
most invariably  been  the  one  upon 
whose  shoulders  has  been  dumped 
the  thankless  task  of  selecting  the 
make  and   type   of   car   to   be   used. 

Indeed,  so  many  sales  departments 
are  being  burdened  with  purchasing 
and  vehicle  cost  accounting  that  it 
is  by  no  means  too  soon  to  make  the 
emphatic  statement  that  it  is  unwise 
for  the  official  in  charge  of  sales  to 
assume  that  he  need  not  be  inter- 
ested in  what  make  or  type  of  car  his 
salesmen  drive. 

Let  us  consider  a  few 
of  the  errors  in  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  some 
of  the  many  letters  that 
come  to  my  desk:  "We 
allow  our  salesmen  seven 
cents  a  mile — and  we 
don't  care  a  hoot  whether 
they  drive  Fords  or  Rolls- 
Royces." 

The  management  that 
is  not  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  its  sales 
force  is  negligent.  The 
very  sales  manager  who 
would  quickly  be  a  "big 
brother"  to  any  salesman 
that  was  developing  ex- 
travagant habits  is  the 
same  sales  manager  who 
has  not  yet  seen  in  just 
such  a  stand  the  seeds  of 
an  extravagance  which 
will  surely  be  reflected  in 
the  salesman's  state  of 
mind. 

As  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion :  In  one  of  our  sub- 
sidiary companies  —  re- 
cently acquired — I  found 
two  men,  drawing  salaries 


of  forty-five  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  respectively,  who  were 
operating  cars  of  their  own  that 
cost  (delivered)  over  twenty-seven 
hundred  dollars. 

They  were  being  allowed  eight 
cents  a  mile  and  were  paying  all  ex- 
penses, including  insurance.  One 
man  drove  his  car  twenty-eight 
thousand  miles  in  the  preceding 
year;  the  other,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  miles. 


I 


NCLUDING  interest  on  invest- 
ment, depreciation,  and  other  cost 
elements,  unquestionably  those  cars 
cost  just  under  fourteen  cents  per 
mile  of  operation,  even  on  that  heavy 
mileage.  This  meant  that  the  net 
loss  to  salesman  A  was  six  cents 
times  twenty-eight  thousand  miles: 
the  substantial  sum  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
Salesman  B,  with  his  thirty-three 
thousand    five    hundred    miles,    un- 


(c)  Bro\\-n  Bms 


THE  salesman's  car,  rolling  smootlily  toward  the 
next  city  or  bunipinir  painfully  into  the  next  ham- 
let, is  vital  to  salesman  and  company  alike,  no  matter 
which  may  happiMi  lo  own  it.  Tlic  extent  to  which  the 
well-beini;  of  holli  is  afTecled  by  the  selection  of  the 
car,  the  considerations  that  enter  into  the  perfect  choice 
are  little  known  or  unrlcrstoocl.  The  subject  is  a 
strangely  neglected  one.  To  bring  some  clarity  into 
the  confusion  that  obscures  it  was  the  purpose  with 
which    this    article,    based    on    experience,    was    written 


doubtedly  operated  his  car  at  a  per- 
sonal loss  of  almost  exactly  two 
thousand  dollars. 

That  this  is  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion cannot  be  denied. 

Because  in  this  subsidiary  of  ours 
the  sales  force  had  dominated  the 
enterprise  and  controlled  its  own 
destinies,  there  was  not  even  any 
suggestion  of  an  amortization  of 
automobiles.  Consequently,  when 
my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
situation  by  a  casual  reference  as  to 
the  "class"  of  those  two  men,  I  made 
immediate  inquiries  to  see  what 
would  happen  when  their  two  high- 
priced  cars  would  require  replace- 
ment. 

As  I  anticipated  their  owners  had 

made  little  or  no  provision  for  the 

huge    depreciation    that    they    were 

due  to  face  at  the  end  of  the  third 

year  at  the  latest.     As  one  wrote  to 

me,  "Unless  there  is  some  salvation 

through     your     new     profit-sharing 

compensation  plan,  I  shall 

be  mighty  glad  to  be  able 

to     purchase     a    'flivver,' 

and    I    shall    have    placed 

myself    in    a    position    of 

humiliation    the    moment 

it   becomes  necessary  for 

me  to  call  on  my  trade  in 

a  less  expensive  car." 

It  would  be  pleasant  if 
I  could  point  out  a  clever 
way  in  which  I  solved 
those  salesmen's  difficul- 
ties overnight.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  best  that  I 
could  do  was  to  persuade 
them  to  put  their  pride 
in  their  pockets,  to  dis- 
pose of  their  cars  before 
the  heaviest  stage  of  de- 
preciation would  be  in- 
volved, and  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  sound  financial 
position  by  shifting  to  an 
entirely  different  type  of 
ear  in  a  decidedly  lower 
price  class. 

It  is  not  surprising  that 
salesmen  do  not  know  the 
actual  co.st  of  automobile 
maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. Few  enterprises 
[continued  on  p.\ge  84] 
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How  Much  Sincerity  Does 
Advertising  Want? 

By  Irwin  S.  Rosenfels 


WE  whose  job  it  is  to  tell  the 
woi-ld  what  it  wants,  where 
to  get  it,  how  to  buy  it  with 
or  without  money,  find  ourselves  dis- 
cussed, our  methods  questioned,  and 
our  work  dissected  by  the  authors  of 
various  books,  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles. Some  of  these  deal  with  broad 
phases  of  economics  and  mention 
advertising  only  incidentally;  others 
treat  advertising  as  a  specific  of- 
fense, thus  setting  it  apart  from  the 
broader  crime  of  manufacturing 
for  profit.  Various  writers  have 
promptly  taken  up  the  challenge. 
Their  answers  and  refutations  ap- 
pear mainly  in  advertising  journals, 
but  overflow  into  magazines  of  gen- 
eral circulation.  Altogether,  adver- 
tising just  now  is  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  what  popular  novelists  like 
to  call  The  American  Scene. 

Viewed  from  whatever  angle,  at- 
tacked by  outsiders  or  defended  by 
insiders,  the  scene  is  confusing. 
The  conservatives  have  it  that  ad- 
vertising is  not  only  the  worthy 
shrine  of  our  devotion,  the  standard 
bearer  of  progress,  but  also  the  bul- 
wark of  our  business  investments 
and  the  protector  of  our  dividends. 
We  are  assured  and  reassured  that 
advertising  has  sponsored  home  con- 
veniences and  labor-saving  devices 
without  number,  and  that  it  has 
saved  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  increasing  demand  to  the 
point  of  economical  quantity  produc- 
tion. Also  we  are  told  that  its 
printed  word  is  the  solemn  promise 
and  the  gold  bond  of  America's 
leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  swinging  over 
toward  the  left  wing,  the  radicals 
make  us  the  butt  of  their  ridicule. 
We  learn  that  advertising  has  filled 
our  lives  with  usele.ss  luxuries  that 
we  can't  pay  for  without  cheating 
the  landlord  or  the  butcher — that 
far  from  being  the  sincere  promise 
of  anything,  it  is  the  careless  ora- 
tory of  carefree  quacks.  Also  that 
it  is  a  hopeless  economic  waste  that 


Kxferpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the 
.seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers,  held  In 
.Vew    York.    October    ?.l-November    2. 


MR.  ROSENFELS  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  director  of 
advertising  for  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Company.  Chicago  mail  order 
house.  He  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged as  an  advertising  counselor, 
with   offices   in   Chicago 


threatens  to  destroy  our  thrift  and 
strangle  our  civilization. 

While  it  is  hardly  necessary  at 
this  juncture  to  "view  with  alarm," 
neither  is  it  possible  to  "point  with 
pride."  Behind  all  these  rolling 
billows  of  smoke  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  little  fire.  Something  is  not 
just  as  it  is  should   be — something! 

Setting  aside  the  utterances  of 
extremists,  the  fact  remains  that  ad- 
vertising has  for  some  time  l^een 
exhibiting  symptoms  that  disturb 
some  of  its  best  friends  and  soundest 
practitioners.  Competition  and  high 
pressure  selling  methods  have  left 
their  mark  upon  it,  and  that  mark, 
however  honestly  intended  as  a  plus- 
mark,  turns  out  to  be  a  minus.  Ob- 
servable tendencies  and  widely  ex- 
pressed comments  reflect  a  growing 
number  who   rf/.s-believe  advertising. 

The  question  is  therefore  squarely 
before  us :  What  has  happened  to 
advertising?  What  has  caused  this 
condition  of  impaired  credit? 


Now  the  question  before  the  house 
may  well  be :  "How  much  credit  does 
advertising  need  or  want?"  For 
years  it  has  pursued  truth — pursued 
it  as  one  chases  a  golf  ball  or  a  rain- 
bow, either  of  which  may  provide 
beneficial  exercise,  if  nothing  more. 

The  alternative  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  real  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  temptation 
toward  high  pressure  selling  to 
force  quick  results ;  on  the  other, 
sane,  conservative  policies,  announc- 
ing with  convincing  restraint  the 
merits  of  honest  product.s — sincere, 
responsible  statements,  building  for 
the  long  future  as  well  as  for  the 
all-too-short  present. 

The  natural  advocate  of  the  quick 
return  by  unscrupulous  methods,  in- 
volving great  risk,  is  the  shrewd 
fellow,  barely  within  the  law,  his 
office  under  his  hat,  who  thinks  only 
of  the  clean-up  and  the  escape  be- 
fore the  lightning  strikes.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  this  type,  though 
a  couple  of  heavy  chapters  have  re- 
cently been  devoted  to  his  crimes  by 
a  popular  economist. 

FOR  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  are  our  national  adver- 
tisers this  implied  question  answers 
itself.  It  is  no  question  at  all  in 
these  days  of  mounting  capitaliza- 
tion, of  widely  distributed  stock 
ownership,  of  banking  direction. 
These  are  days  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  reputation  of  your  prod- 
uct and  your  organization  is,  in 
effect,  an  estate  that  you  hold  in 
trust.  The  investments  you  repre- 
sent need  every  protection,  including 
the  protection  of  an  unimpeachable 
sincerity.  Your  financial  credit  is 
neither  more  important,  nor  less  im-  i 
portant.  than  your  moral  credit  as  ' 
reflected  in  credible  advertising. 

The  time  may  be  close  at  hand 
when  failure  to  deliver  exactly  what 
advertising  promises  will  be  classed 
with  failure  to  pay  bills  when  due — 
a  cause  for  withdrawing  credit. 

Think  of  credibility  as  sound  busi- 
ness tactics,  and  if  you  have  thought      I 
of  sincerity  only  as  a  moral  quality,      ' 
[continued  on  page  86] 
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Connie  Talniadge  Runs  Amuck 
Writing  Testimonials 

THE  October  29  issue  of  Liberty  could  properly  be 
called  a  "Constance  Talmadge"  number.  Ten  ad- 
vertisements in  this  issue  feature  Miss  Talmadge,  or 
announce  her  as  a  user  of  the  product  being  advei-tised, 
or  contain  an  indorsement  from  her. 

"Connie"  waxes  enthusiastic  over  all  sorts  of  arti- 
cles, from  wrist  watches  to  chewing  gum,  and  back 
again  from  cigarette  lighters  to  wedding  rings.  She 
even  bubbles  over  for  an  air  container  for  pneumatic 
tires. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  Miss  Talmadge,  being  in 
a  particularly  benevolent  mood,  because  of  the  success 
of  her  latest  picture,  "Breakfast  at  Sunrise,"  did  sin- 
cerely indorse  all  the  products  that  mention  her  name. 
But.  unfortunately,  the  public  will  not  believe  it.  The 
average  reader  will  either  smile  or  swear  and  say, 
"More  movie  publicity  bunk." 

And,  in  the  meantime,  an  irreparable  blow  has  been 
struck  at  the  creditability  of  advertising.  Coming  at 
a  time  when  Chase  and  Schlink's  book,  "Your  Money's 
Worth,"  which  impugns  the  sincerity  of  advertising, 
has  become  a  "best  seller,"  this  Talmadge  stunt  is  most 
unfortunate. 

It  is  the  perpetrators  of  such  flamboyant  publicity 
schemes  that  give  the  critics  of  advertising  their  am- 
munition. Thus  do  these  stunt-purveyors  hurt  all  ad- 
vertising. 

Piggly  Wiggly  Advertises  Retailer's 
Main  Function 

THE  accusation  is  frequently  heard  that  national 
advertising  is  making  a  slot  machine  of  the  re- 
tailer. It  is  said  that  the  merchant  has  lost  his  orig- 
inal function,  which  was  to  use  his  skill  in  buying  for 
his  customers. 

A  retailer,  it  is  claimed,  no  longer  has  a  chance  to 
exercise  this  skill.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  hand  out  the 
articles  his  trade  asks  for. 

But  now  comes  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores,  with  a 
series  of  "national"  advertisements,  which  convincingly 
disprove  these  charges.  The  Piggly  Wiggly  folks  show 
that  a  retailer  has  a  greater  chance  today  than  ever  to 
buy  for  his  customers. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  huge  number  of  brands  on  the 
market,  the  company  gives  the  following  figures.  There 
are  more  than: 

500   brands   of   mustard 
1000         "         "    canned  peaches 


0.000 

"    wheat  flour 

4500 

"    canned  corn 

1000 

"    tea 

300 

"    canned  pineapple 

1000 

"    canned  sahnon 

With  this  myriad  of  competitive  brands  to  select 
from,  how  can  the  housewife  do  her  buying  intelli- 
gently? She  can't.  This  gives  the  retailer  his  chance 
to  step  in  and  help  her.  From  this  vast  array  of  offer- 
ings, he  can  select  the  three  or  four  brands  in  each  line 
that  he  is  convinced  offer  the  greatest  value. 

Of  course,  the  merchant  is  influenced  in  making  his 
selections  by  the  demand  that  exists  for  certain  brands. 


Other  things  being  equal,  he  is  likely  to  select  the 
brands  that  are  easiest  to  sell.  In  following  this  rule, 
he  is  playing  pretty  safe.  As  a  rule,  the  brands  that 
are  easiest  to  sell  come  close  to  being  the  brands  that 
possess  the  greatest  value. 

Automobiles  Reach  21  Millions 

WE  are  now  so  inured  to  the  wonders  of  the  auto- 
mobile that  sensation  has  become  rather  deadened. 

Yet  the  other  day  registration  of  automobiles  in 
these  United  States  went  over  the  21  million  mark. 
This  is  a  car  for  every  5.4  persons.  The  average  of 
persons  in  a  family  is  4.3.  We  are  virtually  arrived 
at  the  point  of  "a  car  for  every  family,"  for  if  we 
should  eliminate  the  occupants  of  insane  asylums, 
prisons,  orphanages  and  other  non-family  groups,  the 
present  figures  would  justify  us  in  proclaiming  that  we 
are  now  motorized  in  toto  on  the  family  reckoning.  Re- 
placements, two-car  ownerships,  and  business  use  of 
cars,  plus  foreign  sales  will  keep  our  great  factories 
going  nevertheless. 

Contrast  now  this  saturation  situation  with  other 
home  equipment.  There  are  in  use  only  S^'o  million 
washing  machines,  only  5  million  vacuum  cleaners,  only 
4  million  refrigerators,  only  6  million  pianos,  only  10 
million  phonographs  and  only  4  or  5  million  radio  sets. 
The  measure  of  "saturation"  in  our  home  equipment  in- 
dustries is  here  brilliantly  contrasted. 

With  American  factories  operating  at  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  per  cent  capacity  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  it 
was  up  to  American  brains  to  give  to  other  industries 
than  the  automobile  something  of  its  nerve  and  snap. 

The  Barrage  of  Brands 

EVERYBODY  has  sensed  the  enormous  gro\vth  of 
brands  in  certain  fields— particularly  the  toilet 
goods  field — but  few  have  any  conception  of  what  an 
actual  check-up  shows. 

To  throw  the  most  monstrous  figure  on  the  screen 
first,  there  are  2500  brands  of  perfume!  Nearly  100 
are  imported  brands.  There  are  1200  face  powders,  and 
probably  3800  shades  of  face  powder!  There  are  26 
separate  types  of  toilet  creams,  and  1426  brands.  There 
are  75  shaving  creams  and  24  soaps;  57  hair  dyes,  45 
restorers,  212  tonics,  232  shampoos,  and  96  deodorants. 

Finally  there  are  seven  types  of  dentifrices,  and  a 
total  of  402  brands ;  164  of  them  pastes.  And  still  only 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
brush  their  teeth  at  all ! 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  drug  wholesalers  con- 
sider the  subject  a  serious  one;  tempting  dealers  to 
carry  too  many  items;  and  that  in  self-defense  the 
hand-to-mouth  buying  idea  is  persisting,  with  "one- 
twelfth  of  a  dozen"  often  seriously  offered  as  an  order? 

It  would  appear  to  be  true  that  there  is  too  much 
adventurous  inventive  enterprise  in  American  busi- 
ness, and  too  little  organization  for  the  large-scale 
operation  which  alone  fits  the  size  and  status  of  the 
American  market. 
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My  Life  in  Advertising  XII 


Some  Mail  Order  Experiences 


By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 


THROUGH  most  of 
my  life  I  have  done 
a  certain  amount  of 
mail  order  advertising.  It 
is  not  very  profitable  from 
an  agency  standpoint;  it 
is  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming, and  it  seldom 
runs  to  large  amounts, 
but  it  is  educational.  It 
keeps  one  on  one's  mettle. 
It  fixes  one's  point  of 
view  on  cost  and  result. 
The  writer  of  advertise- 
ments learn.s  more  from 
mail  order  advertising 
than  from  any  other  form 
of  advertising. 

So  far  as  is  possible 
in  all  my  writing  of  ad- 
vertisements I  make  suc- 
cessful mail  order  adver- 
tising my  model  and  my 
guide.  That  is  proved  ad- 
vertising. It  is  known  to 
be  profitable,  otherwise  it 
would  not  continue  to  ex- 
ist. It  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  many  traced  ex- 
periments. Mail  order 
advertising  is  a  profitable 
study.  Note  its  economy 
of  space.  It  is  nearly  al- 
ways   set    in    small    type     

because  thousands  of  tests  ^^~~'~~ 
have  proved  that  larger  type  is  waste- 
ful. All  the  pictures  that  are  used 
have  a  selling  value;  none  are  used 
merely  as  decorations. 

Take  a  profitable  mail  order  ad- 
vertisement and  set  it  in  twice  the 
space;  use  larger  type,  more  decora- 
tions or  a  border.  You  will  get  an 
advertisement  which  looks  more  at- 
tractive, but  you  will  double  the  cost 
of  replies  and  sales. 

This  fact  should  be  accepted,  for 
after  thousands  of  tests  on  hundreds 
of  lines  it  has  become  practically 
universally  acknowledged.  And  it 
proves  that  waste  of  space  is  folly 
in  any  line  of  advertising.  That  in- 
cludes large  type,  or  borders,  or  pic- 
tures that  do  not  help  to  sell.  All 
advertisements  would  be  set  like 
good  mail  order  advertisements  if 
the  same  rigid  tests  were  applied. 
That  is  the  hardest  fact  for  an 
advertising    writer    to    learn    or    an 


HEN    one    works    with 


llcilH-ii     i'holHs.    Inc. 

mail    order    methods    one 


lies    the    post    office    ba^s    with    keen    interest. 


T  T  watt 
The  relation  between  the  load  of  catalogues  the  truck 
takes  away  and  the  load  of  letters  it  brings  back  plays 
a  vital  part  in  one's  career  as  the  writer  of  the  com- 
pany's advertising.  What  Mr.  Hopkins  learned  while 
doing  such  work  and  how-  he  .successfully  handled  the 
problems  it  laid  before  liini  are  described  in  this  chap- 
ter of  the  autobiography  of  a  prominent  advertising  man 


advertiser  to  comprehend.  The 
natural  instinct  is  to  make  the  adver- 
tisements attractive.  One  must  re- 
member, however,  that  they  are  not 
written  to  amuse,  but  to  sell — and  to 
sell  at  the  lowest  cost  possible.  Mail 
order  advertising,  based  on  accurate 
figures  on  cost  and  result,  shows  the 
best  ways  known  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

An  advertiser  who  once  came  to  our 
agency  was  selling  a  five-dollar  ar- 
ticle by  mail.  His  replies  were  cost- 
ing eighty-five  cents  each,  his  sales 
about  $2.50  each.  The  advertising 
was  becoming  unprofitable  so  he 
sought  a  way  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
his  sales.  We  prepared  an  advertise- 
ment which  he  rejected.  It  seemed 
so  unattractive.  Another  agency 
prepared  a  larger,  more  alluring  ad- 
vertisement which  he  tried.  But  his 
cost  per  reply  was  $14.20,  on  an  ar- 
ticle   which    sold    for    five    dollars. 


Then  he  tried  our  adver- 
tisement and  the  cost  per 
reply  was  forty-two  cents. 
So  we  secured  the  adver- 
tising, and  our  cost  per 
reply  kept  around  forty- 
two  cents  for  years.  We 
cut  his  old  cost  in  two; 
and  that  on  250,000  re- 
plies per  year  meant  a 
very  big  item  to  him.  But 
countless  advertisers  with- 
out a  trace  on  cost  are 
judging  advertisements  by 
their  appearance.  And 
they  are  losing  as  heavily 
as  that  man  did  on  an  ad- 
vertisement which  cost 
him  $14.20  per  reply. 
That  is  why  so  much 
money  is  wasted  in  ad- 
vertising. People  do  not 
know  their  costs,  and  they 
will  not  be  guided  by  those 
who  do.  So  I  have  always 
done  some  mail  order  ad- 
vertising to  help  me  keep 
my  feet  on  the  ground. 
At  one  time  I  took  up 
the  advertising  of  house- 
furnishings  on  install- 
ments by  mail.  While  I 
was  doing  this,  the  busi- 
ness developed  to  $7,000,- 
000  a  year.  One  learns  a 
great  deal  about  human  nature  in 
selling  goods  on  credit  by  mail. 

The  problem  does  not  end  with  the 
first  sale  to  a  customer.  The  cata- 
logues are  expensive;  "landing"  a 
customer  costs  money.  A  percentage 
of  the  customers  fail  to  pay  as 
so  the  profit  depends  upon 
the  most  of  those  who  are 
-"selling"  them  again  and 
mailing  bulletins  on  special 
watching     accounts     to     sell 


agreed, 
making 
honest- 


again 

offers 

something  more  when  payments  are 

completed — inducing  one  customer  to 

interest  others. 

One  day  when  I  called  on  this  con- 
cern, I  noted  a  big  building  next 
door.  I  asked  about  it  and  they  told 
me  that  it  belonged  to  a  firm  that 
sold  women's  garments  on  install- 
ments, just  as  we  sold  furnishings. 
I  said,  "Why  do  you  let  such  a  con- 
cern grow  up  next  to  you  ?  Why 
don't  you  sell  their  line?" 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70] 
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of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  depar 

tment  heads 

James  Adams 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

John  Hiram  McKee 

Joseph  Alger 

Louis  F.  Grant 

Walter  G.  Miller 

John  D.  Anderson 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Frederick  H.  Nichols 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Girard  Hammond 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

J.  A.  Archbald.jr. 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

A.  M.  Orme 

R.  P.  Bagg 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Boyntoii  Hayward 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Bruce  Barton 

Roland  Hintermeister 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Carl  Burger 

P.  M.  Hollister 

James  Rorty 

Heyworth  Campbell         F.  G.  Hubbard 

C.  A.  Ryerson 

H.  G.  Canda 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Mary  Scanlan 

A.  D.  Chiquoinejr 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Paul'j.  Senft 

Thoreau  Crony n 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Leicester  H.  Sherrill 

J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 

Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 

Irene  Smith 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Clarence  Davis 

A.  H.  Deute 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
Harriet  Elias 

Wm.  C.  Magee 
Fred  B.  Manchee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
Thomas  E.  Maytham 

William  M.  Strong 
William  M.  Sullivan 
A.  A.  Trenchard 
Anne  M.  Vesely 
Charles  Wadsworth 

G.  G.  Flory 
Herbert  G.  Foster 

G.  F.  McAndrew 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

C.  S.  WooUey 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

Frank  W.  McGuirk" 

J.  H.  Wright 
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The  "Route  List"— Another 
Newspaper  Help 

By  H.  A.  Haring 

1%  TATIONAL  advertising,"  or  possible  to  any  other.  The  news-  among  the  smokestack  owners  who 
^  "national  distribution"  has,  paper  becomes,  accordingly,  the  have  not  learned  to  advertise,  one 
J_  1  to  those  manufacturers  who  obvious  center  for  certain  informa-  is  astonished  by  what  they  do  not 
have  not  essayed  either  one,  a  tion  of  which  the  smokestack  stands  know.  Not  in  isolated  cases  but  re- 
vagueness  of  meaning  that  becomes  in  need  as  it  tries  to  parallel  distri-  peatedly,  in  about  ninety  per  cent 
at     times     startling.     They     speak  bution  with  advertising.  of  one's  interviews,   one  finds  crass 

ignorance  of  these  "data  maps  and 


glibly  of  these  intangibles  and  then, 
as  was  the  case  with  one  man  when 
thinking  of  the  Cleveland  market, 
hesitate  with: 

"Cleveland's  a  big  place.     To  put 


F 


IRST  of  these  needs  is  the  "list."    route  lists." 

This  may  be  for  purposes  of  di-        The  first  move  in  order  to  enter  a 


rect  mail,  for  compilation  of  credit  zone  is  to  divide  the  territory  into 

data,  for  salesmen's  calls,  for  check-  sections  for  detail  handling.     Then 

our  goods  all  over  it  brought  up  a  ing    jobbers'    reports.      One    of    the  there  will  come  a  desire  for  a  "list." 

lot  of  questions  we  never  thought  of.  first     developments     of     newspaper  Men    think    of    directories    and    the 

It  took  us  three  months  longer  than  merchandising  services  came  in  the  many  classified  lists  but  apparently 

schedule  to  line  up  the  dealers  and  form    of   lists;    in    formulating   the  they  never  expect  to  find  lists  ready 

start  our  advertising."  1921     "standard    of    merchandising  at  hand,  arranged  for  effective  sales- 

If  it  were  possible  to  launch  the  practice"  one  of  the  five  principles  men's   routing, 

advertising  in  local  newspapers  and  adopted    was:    "To    encourage    ade-        Manufacturers     with     experience, 

then  have  dealers  flock  to  the  branch  quate    merchandising    by    supplying  furthermore,  often  fail  to  appreciate 

office    clamoring    for    stocks    of    the  data    maps    and    route    lists    to    the  the  value  of  route  lists  as  prepared 

goods,  zone  marketing  would  be  too  trade  for  the  use  of  salesmen  of  the  by  the  newspapers, 

simple  to  require  elucidation.     Such  manufacturer  or  advertiser  who  has        The    aim    of    any    list    is    to    be 

a  condition  does  not,  however,  pre-  made  a  bona  fide  contract  for  adver-  without  error.   Telephone  directories 

vail.     With  nation-wide  distribution  tising  space."  are  partly  out  of  date  on  the  day  of 

and  advertising,  immediate  sales  re-  When    one    ventures    outside    the  issue;   city  directories  come  once  a 

turns   are   not   always   the   primary  circle    of    agencies    and    publishers,  year   (in  fast-growing  Detroit  twice 


aim.  If  they  are,  news- 
paper campaigns  and 
zone  merchandising 
are  required  as  co- 
ordinates. With  zone 
marketing  for  the 
smokestack  of  less  ex- 
perience (or  with  a 
differing  purpose),  the 
paramount  end  is  im- 
mediate, quick  sales. 

Hence  it  follows  that 
newspapers  recognize 
the  dire  need  of  mer- 
chandising helps;  a 
correct  appraisal  of 
the  everlasting  funda- 
mental that  advertis- 
ing is  but  an  adjunct 
of  selling. 

In  local  matters  the 
newspaper  stands  su- 
preme as  the  aid  of  an 
advertiser.  Its  daily 
coverage  of  the  com- 
munity for  news,  with 
its  distribution  and  its 
solicitation  of  local 
space  buyers,  gives  to 
the  newspaper  an  inti- 
macy of  contact  hardly 


cl    Hochestct'    "■Times-Union" 


DATA  lists  and  route  maps  are  invaluahle  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  decided  to  enter  a  specific  territory.  He 
need  not  go  to  great  expense  or  struggle  without  them,  for 
the  local  newspaper  often  offers  such  carefully  documented 
information  as  an  important  feature  of  its  regular  merchan- 
dising   service   which   is   intended   for   bona  fido   advertisers 


a  year)  ;  R.  G.  Dun 
and  Company  state 
that  there  are  over 
6000  "business 
changes"  daily  in  the 
United  States.  No  list 
can  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

At  the  same  time, 
newspaper  publishers 
are  in  a  position  to 
keep  a  list  reasonably 
up  to  date.  Many  of 
them  do  this  most 
commendably.  By  use 
of  addresso- 
graph  methods,  by 
"standing  type"  for 
loose-leaf  booklets,  by 
monthly  revision  and 
re-issue  and  by  pasted 
correction  sheets  for 
their  lists,  the  best 
newspajiers  offer  the 
advertiser  "route  lists" 
to  reduce  "the  forty 
per  cent  of  the  sales- 
man's time"  that  goes 
into  getting  from  call 
to  call. 

For  every  important 
[continued  on  page  74] 
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Direct  Your  Sales  Message 
to  the  Right  Railway  Men 

A^^HEN  you  plan  your  railway  ad- 
vertising campaign  consider  first 
the  railway  men  who  can  specify  and 
influence  the  purchases  of  your  prod- 
ucts. Then  direct  your  sales  message 
to  these  men. 

The  departmental  organization  in  the 
railway  industry  and  the  widely  differ- 
ent railway  activities  make  it  necessary 
to  gain  effectively  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  each  department  individually. 

Therefore,  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way publications  that  comprise  the  Rail- 
way Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materi- 
ally. They  select  the  railway  men  you 
want  to  reach — for  each  publication  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
one  of  the  five  branches  of  railway 
service. 


Simmons  -  Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 

105  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Mandeville,   La.  Washington,   D.   C.  San   Francisco  London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 


Railway  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
A.  B.  C.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 


A.  B.  P. 
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Scare  Copy  Is  Not  Necessarily  the  Logical  Appeal 
In  Insurance  Advertising 

By  Howard  C.  Wilson 


PERHAPS  when  Laurence 
G.  Sherman  escorts  his 
young  hopeful  to  the 
northeast  chamber  for  his 
siesta,  with  the  Sherman 
cat-o-nine-tails  in  hand,  the 
heir  apparent  trots  upstairs 
without  quibble  or  question. 
And  perhaps  while  prone 
upon  his  downy  cot,  a  diapa- 
son of  nerves  quivering  in  his 
rigid  three-year-old  body,  the 
boy  may  feel  that  his  parental 
sire  is  a  liverish  and  bitterly 
disagreeable  person....  By 
threat — by  scare — the  boy 
has  been  forced  into  the  arms 
of  Morpheus  and  should  by  all 
odds  dream  of  pigwidgeons, 
hobgoblins  and  ogres. 

In  the   October   5   issue   of 
Advertising  and  Selling,  in 
his  article,  "To  Scare,  Or  Not 
to  Scare,"  Mr.  Sherman  says : 
"Logic,     appeal     to     reason, 
pleading — pouf!      They   don't 
make    first    base.      But    one 
brief  brandishing  of  the  meas- 
uring stick  alters  his  point  of 
view      miraculously.        Scare 
copy  sells  him  that  little  white  bed 
so  effectively  that  he  scoots  upstairs 
with  one  eye  warily  covering  his  re- 
treat." 

This  is  the  Sherman  logic,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  merely  logic  gone 
wild  because  it  is  based  on  a  wild 
hypothesis.  To  burn  a  barn  in  order 
to  kill  all  the  mice  may  be  effectual, 
but  the  policy  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  Sherman's  comparison  of  the 
nap-time  so-called  negative  appeal 
with  the  business  of  advertising  in- 
surance is  a  most  excellent  one,  but 
I  take  issue  with  his  deductions. 

Ls  scare  copy  really  a  matter  of 
emotional  impulse  versus  logic? 
Can  we  not  appeal  to  emotions  with- 
out being  frightful?  Lsn't  it  true 
that  we  have  many  different  emo- 
tions with  which  to  deal.  And 
shouldn't  we  determine  more  careful- 
ly just  how  these  emotions  balance? 

Let  us  cite  another  case  of  a  child 
and  its  nap. 

One  of  my  children  simply  will  not 
be  driven  to  do  anything.    This  little 


NODO.nv  likes  ihe  ihoiicht 
"I  app,!jirin^  at  his 
ihc  sHni<?  iild  hi'ur  every 
injriiing  for  The  resi  of  his 
lile,  Wouliln':  you  tike  to 
retire  ti'inietiinc?  This  p*i;e 
lelts  how  you  can. 


When 
you  are  65 
we  put  you  on  our  payroll! 


AI/HI,N  M.itil.l  y„,i  iik«  r..,|i,» 
▼  Vbiisiiiessaini  rfLcivcmiiiiiithly 
ini-nnit.-  foi-  lifer  Wht-n  woiilj  yrtii 
like  to  t-aso  tip  ;i  iiit  aiui  ciijoy  rhc 
Itrisiirt  .TiiJ  rr;i\  cl  yoit  Ii;i\  i-  c.tfiied  r 
V\t'!l  |iiti  yiiti  tin  nur  p.iwrtll 
;tny  ;>ii)t.-  \v.u  s:i\ .  Vtiu  lit-yid  |i\  ijc- 
positinu  .1  fVvv  (it.iiars  .1  nitiurli  with 
UN.  Xlit:ii  rt  llcti  >  oil  arc  60.  f>5,  ttr  70 
—any  lime  you  spt.vify  —otir  checks 
start  citming  to  ytni  as  reatilaelr  as 


kiiiiwiiiii  that  a  similar  check  will 
ctiiitc  tir  )iiti  (tvrv  HKDilh  as  luni:  ;is 
yoti  live. 

In  .Atitiititrii.you  will  aUvav  s  kn,r\\ 
that  if  ytm  shtmlti  tlie  hettire  vott 
arc  tfS.  the  tld\  stini  of  ,S!2,75(I  will 
ire  inioiediately  paiti  to  your  wife 
anti  family. 

Tiiat'swhat  the  Phtienix  Mutual 


"Incoinc-at-65" 
'■isH- 


Pla 


ill   thj  for 


girl  can  be  coaxed  or  loved  into  do- 
ing the  things  that  should  be  done. 
A  threat  and  her  eyes  snap.  Beat 
her  if  you  will,  it  but  arouses  her 
ire  the  more.  She  will  not  be 
scared,  coerced,  or  driven.  She  just 
doesn't  work  that  way.  The  bran- 
dishing of  a  cudgel  would  drive  any 
thought  of  sleep  from  this  child's 
mind  and  by  doing  so  you  would  de- 
feat your  purpose. 

CHILDREN  are  adults  in  the 
making.  Their  gear  is  a  bit 
smaller,  otherwise  they  are  the  same. 
Different  emotions — different  tem- 
peraments. They  must  be  appealed 
to   differently. 

Certain  products  and  projects 
adapt  themselves  to  scare  copy  as  do 
certain  forms  of  insurance.  And, 
too,  scare  copy  may  sometimes  influ- 
ence some  people  to  the  point  of  ac- 
tion, but  does  it  generally?  Tire 
chains,  rat  poison,  brake  lining, 
safety  devices,  accident  and  fire  in- 
surance are  eligible  for  scare  cojiy  at 
times.     Canntnl  soup,  fountain  pens. 


radios  and  lipsticks  are  not. 
And  as  a  general  rule  neither 
is  life  insurance. 

Shock  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other is  the  dramatic  weapon 
par  excellence.  It  causes  the 
standardized  non-thinkers  to 
rise  up  on  their  rubber  heels. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  since 
the  beginning  of  time  every 
man,  woman  and  child  has 
been  constantly  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  be  con- 
tented and  happy.  We  want 
to  be  happy.  We  want  to  be 
contented.  It's  well-nigh  a 
universal  desire. 

What  can  I  do  to  make  my 
children  happy?  The  thought 
that  would  drive  me  to  action 
the  quickest  is  to  see  other 
children  happier  than  mine.  I 
analyze  the  reasons  and  try  to 
procure  the  things  that  will 
help  them  to  be  just  as  happy. 
I  am  intensely  interested  in 
seeing  that  my  children  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life. 

There  are  many  stalwart 
"he-men"  who  have  a  system  of  as- 
sociated mental  elements  that  cause 
them  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
This  is  not  uncommon.  Illustrations 
of  wrecks,  mangled  bodies,  and 
frightful  accidents  will  give  such 
men  a  shudder  and  a  sinking  spell. 
Appeals  of  this  sort  will  not  sell  such 
a  person  anything. 

The  thought  that  my  boy  will  be 
selling  newspapers  on  the  street  at 
night,  barefooted,  in  a  raging  bliz- 
zard, is  one  that  I  do  not  care  to 
entertain.  While  it  may  be  a  possi- 
bility, it's  too  far  removed  from  a 
probability  and  it's  too  awful  to 
think  about. 

An  advertising  illustration  of  a 
heaping  mass  of  smouldering  ruins 
wouldn't  cause  me  to  take  out  fire 
insurance  as  much  as  an  illustration 
depicting  the  building  of  a  new 
home  with  the  money  paid  by  the 
fire  insurance  company  for  a  loss 
that  was  not  illustrated.  One  is  sor- 
row; the  other,  happiness. 

An  ordinary  life  insurance  policy 
pays    the    beneficiary    the    principal 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  82] 
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T.  A.E..  Inc.  6 


J^EDERAL  is  honored  in  again  numbering  among  its  clients, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  for  whom  it  is  preparing  all  advertis- 
ing  of  the   remarkable  new  phonograph — The  Edisonic. 


Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
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What  Direct  Mail  Can  Do  in 
Building  Industrial  Sales 

The  hidustrial  Buyer  Must  Receive  Individual 
Treatment  and  Consideration  of  His  Needs 

By  B.  H.  Miller 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Permutit  Company,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  marketing  is  simi- 
lar to  general  or  consumer  mar- 
keting in  practically  ail  respects 
but  one:  the  point  of  view  of  the 
buyer. 

In  selling  to  the  public  you  deal 
with  single  individuals  who  buy 
something  for  their  own   use. 

In  selling  to  a  business  organiza- 
tion you  deal  with  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  buy  something  for  the 
business.  Their  points  of  view  are 
determined  by  the  position  each 
holds  in  his  company. 

To  make  this  point  clearer,  let  us 
assume  that  I  want  to  sell  chain 
grate  stokers  to  a  manufacturer  of 
automobile  tires  who  operates  a 
large  boiler  plant.  With  whom  in 
that  organization  do  I  have  to  deal? 

First  there  is  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  power  plant,  who  can  prob- 
ably block  the  sale  unless  he  ap- 
proves of  my  product,  then  the  su- 
perintendent of  power,  who  is  the 
next  man  higher  up.  Above  him 
there  may  be  a  production  manager, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  plant  and  equipment.  And 
then  one  of  the  chief  executives,  a 
vice-president  perhaps,  will  have  to 
approve  the  investment.  After  I 
have  gone  to  all  those  men  the  mat- 
ter is  turned  over  to  the  purchasing 
agent,  who  will  buy  someone  else's 
stoker  if  I  don't  watch  out. 

In  this  instance  there  are  five  in- 
dividuals to  be  won  over  before  I 
can  get  the  order,  and  each  one  of 
those  five  views  the  purchase  from 
a  totally  different  angle. 

Now  that  is  probably  more  com- 
plicated selling  than  is  met  with  by 
the  average  industrial  manufacturer, 
but  I  have  taken  it  as  an  example 
because  it  illustrates  very  nicely  the 
point  I  want  to  bring  out:  In  indus- 


Excerpl.s  from  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Dire'-t  Mail  Advei'tisin^j  .Assoeiatio.i 
Convention,  Chicago. 


try  we  have  a  set  of  conditions  won- 
derfully suited  to  the  use  of  direct 
mail.  How  can  you  reach  these  five 
different  men  with  their  five  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  except  by 
direct  mail? 

Direct  mail  enables  us  to  go  di- 
rectly to  each  man.  We  do  not  have 
to  limit  ourselves  to  a  broad  message 
written  for  the  business  as  a  whole. 

THE  chief  engineer  of  this  boiler 
plant  might  be  Irish,  German, 
French,  Scandinavian,  American — 
any  nationality  at  all,  or  none.  He 
might  be  married  or  single.  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  educated  or  unedu- 
cated, but  the  minute  he  steps  inside 
the  door  of  his  boiler  plant  he  be- 
comes, and  in  fact  is,  nothing  but  a 
chief  engineer,  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned.  His  reaction  to  a  piece 
of  boiler  plant  equipment  is  not  the 
reaction  of  a  German  or  a  French- 
man, it  is  not  the  reaction  of  an  in- 
dividual at  all.     It  is  the  reaction  of 


a  chief  engineer  in  a  boiler  jilant 
and  nothing  more.  And  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  other  four  men. 

Now  it  helps  us  a  lot  in  working 
out  copy  for  our  direct  mail  to  know 
this,  for  instead  of  wracking  our 
brains  for  a  bright  idea,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  study  the  business  en- 
vironments of  the  men  we  are  writ- 
ing to,  and  our  advertising  approach 
becomes  obvious  at  once. 

Study  the  environment  of  your 
lirospects,  find  out  what  they  think 
about  in  business,  the  daily  problems 
of  the  individual,  and  write  your  ad- 
vertising in  those  channels.  You 
will  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  time,  or  the 
money,  or  the  authority  to  take  a 
field  trip,  go  to  your  correspondence 
files,  dig  up  all  the  letters  you  can 
find  written  to  your  company  be- 
fore the  prospect  had  begun  to 
study  your  product,  and  note  what 
he  is  thinking  about.  By  tabulating^ 
all  the  different  things  that  are 
mentioned  as  problems,  the  troubles 
that  are  bothering  him,  you  will  get 
a  pretty  good  cross  section  of  his 
interests;  enough  at  least  to  give 
you  a  copy  angle.  If  the  correspon- 
dence files  are  meager,  send  out  a 
uuestionnaire  and  frame  your  ques- 
tions to  catch  the  other  man's  point 
of  view. 

I  have  never  liked  the  word  "cam- 
paign" in  connection  with  direct 
mail.  It  conveys  overmuch  the  idea 
of  a  limited  numbei'  of  mailings  to 
a  fixed  mailing  list.  Of  course  there 
are  times  when  it  is  advisable  to  use 
direct  mail  in  that  way.  but  there  is 
nothing  in  my  experience  that  would 
lead  me  to  believe  direct  mail  can- 
not be  used  continuously,  just  as  we 
all  use  magazine  advertising  contin- 
uously. The  circulation  of  a  maga- 
zine is  nothing  but  a  mailing  list,  if 
[CONTINt'EP  ON  PAGE  51] 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  ADVER- 
TISERS WILL  GET  MORE  FOR  THEIR 
MONEY  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  .  .  . 
and  right  now  they  get  their  money's 
worth  ...  in  complete  coverage  of  the 
major  market  consisting  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand foremost  stores  ...  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  store  executives  capable  of 
building  sale-successes  for  their  products 
— for  any  product  that  can  be  sold  to  and 
through  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
.  .  .  in  actual,  traceable  results  .  .  . 
and  now    .    .    . 

Contracts  are  being  signed  by  alert  advertisers 
interested  in  making  their  appropriations 
work  harder  than  ever.     We're  ready  for  YOU. 

239   West   39th   Street,   New  York   City 
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Idle  Thoughts  of 
An  Idle  Copy- Writer 


Ask  Me  Another  Fool  Question 

HOW  long  should  an  advertise- 
ment be? 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  run  a 
page  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post? 
How  many  times  for  that? 

How  long  does  it  take  to  write 
an  ad?  .. 

What  do  you  want  to  have  all  that 
white  space  for?  •    ,   • 

Why  can't  you  say  "it's  best  by 
test"? 

How  many  inquiries  will  I  get? 

Why  can't  I  get  a  name  as  good  as 
Kodak? 

Why  can't  we  get  some  copy  as 
good  as  Ivory  Soap?     . 

Why  can't  I  buy  just  one  page? 

Do  you  draw  the  pictures,  too? 

What's  the  matter  with  showing 
a  picture  of  the  factorV? 

Can't  you  get  them  to  print  some 
news  items  about  us,  too? 

What's  the  difference  between  ^n 
electro  and  a  wash  drawing? 

What  kind  of  a  looking  fellow  is 
this  Cyrus  Curtis,  anyway? 

How  come  they  put  our  ad  way 
over  in  the  back? 

Can't  you  get  our  name  in  there 
bigger  than  that? 

Why  didn't  you  make  the  label  so 
you  could  read  it? 

Who  is  paying  for  this — you  or 
me? 

Who  is  Milline? 

What  can  you  do  for  etching? 

Can  you  imitate  birds? 


We  Might  Start  Here 

LITERATURE  is  written  to  ex- 
i  press  something.  Advertise- 
ments are  written  to  sell  something. 
If  a  certain  sentence,  or  para- 
graph, or  composition  is  literature, 
then  it  will  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
Remove  it  a  thousand  years  from 
its  origin  and  its  setting  and  .still 
you  have  literature. 

"Golden  hair,  like  sunlight  streaniiTitr 
On  the  marble  of  her  shoulder." 

That  will  always  be  beautiful.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  you  know 
who  wrote  it,  or  when,  or  why,  or 
how.  It  doesn't  matter  what  com- 
prised the  rest  of  the  verse.  That 
single    thought    may    live    for    ages 


simply     because      of     its      inherent 
beauty   of   phrase,    of   word   and    of 
irnage. 
But: 

"Each  truck  and  trailer  hauls 
200  tons  of  coal  a  day." 

There  you  have  a  single  sentence 
from  an  advertisement.  It  is  not 
beautiful.  It  means  nothing  of  it- 
self. It  cannot  live  an  instant  alone. 
It  is  worthless  and  useless  except  as 
a  part  of  a  complete  advertisement. 

But  it  is  a  good  part  of  a  good 
piece  of  advertising  copy.  It  is 
solely  devoted  to  selling.  It  can 
never  be  used  for  anything  else  than 
the  one  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed. 

Not  that  advertising  copy  should 
be  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact.  Not 
that  advertising  copy  should  be 
ugly  :  or  ill-formed.  Advertisement 
writers  often  mold  beautiful  phrases 
to  convey  beautiful  thoughts.  But 
those  beautiful  phrases  and  beauti- 
ful thoughts  must  aid  definitely  in 
doing  the  work  of  the  advertisement. 
They  must  never  be  created  for  their 
-own.  sake. 

Here  is  the  true  test  of  advertising 
copy:  Does  it  sell  the  idea  or  the 
merchandise  which  it  is  intended  to 
.sell? 


Even   the  Garbage  Pail,  bv 
Jiminy! 

ON  the  table  before  me  as  I  write, 
in  my  best  literary  style,  stands 
a  group  of  objects  as  ordinary  as 
ordinary  can  be — yet  as  strange  as 
an  elephant  with  a  long,  black  beard. 
The  group  consists  of  a  garbage 
pail,  a  dish  pan,  a  double  boiler,  a 
couple  of  stew  pans,  a  tea  pot  and  a 
coffee  pot.  No,  not  a  percolator,  but 
a  coffee  pot — the  kind  we  used  when 
we  let  the  coffee  come  just  to  a  boil 
and  then  shoved  it  to  the  back  of 
the  stove. 

All  day  long  people  have  been  com- 
ing into  my  office  and  looking  at  and 
commenting  on  this  garbage  pail, 
and  the  dish  pan  and  the  stew  pans, 
and  the  tea  pot  and  the  coffee  pot. 
Not  that  there's  anything  new  about 
their  form.  We've  all  seen  thou- 
sands just  like  them  in  shape.  Nor 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 


material.  For  they  are  enamel 
ware.  And  certainly  there's  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  use  for  which 
they  are  intended,  or  the  price  paid 
for  them,  or  the  source  from  which 
they  came,  for  I  bought  them  at 
Wanamaker's. 

And  yet,  such  fascinating  pots! 
Such  a  seductive  garbage  pail !  I  sit 
here  and  ogle  them,  all  twitchy  with 
delight,  because  mij  enameled  pots 
and  pans  are  RED! 

Not  just  enameled  white  like  a 
hospital  bed,  nor  sickly  blue,  nor 
drably  gray.  But  red.  by  Jiminy! 
Just  as  red  as  red  can  be. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  has  green  ones, 
too,  and  yellow  ones,  and  other 
colors,  but  I  couldn't  resist  that 
brilliant  red  that  isn't  just  painted 
on  but  is  fused  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  these  most  alluring  pots 
and  pans  and  buckets. 

I  wish  I  had  a  nickel  for  every 
woman  who  is  going  to  quit  using 
prosaic  white,  and  black,  and  blue 
and  gray  pots  and  pans  and  fall  in 
love  with  these  colorful,  cheerful 
reds  and  greens  and  yellows  that  she 
now  can  have.  Tomorrow  morning 
m;i  coffee  will  be  made  in  a  red  pot. 

What  an  advertising  opportunity! 


Let  Us  Look  Up 

WORDS  are  the  building  stones 
with  which  are  constructed  the 
Cities  of  the  Mind.  With  words, 
master  may  fabricate  a  beautiful 
cathedral,  its  lacy  Gothic  towers 
mounting  to  the  skies.  Using  those 
same  words  as  building  stones,  an- 
other master  may  erect  a  highly 
efficient  business  structure. 

TJie  Cathedrals  of  Words  in  the 
Cities  of  the  Mind  are  the  poetry, 
the  drama,  the  literature  which  in- 
spire. And  the  Business  Buildings 
are  the  advertisements  which  serve. 

Advertisement  writers,  some- 
times, try  to  build  Cathedrals.  They 
forget  that  an  advertisement  is  i 
business  building.  They  so  adori 
their  structures  with  towers,  and 
stained  glass  and  terra  cotta  thai 
the  real  purpose  of  the  building  is 
forgotten  by  the  hurrying  thronj 
which  may  pause  briefly  to  admire, 
but  does  not  go  in  to  buy. 
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October  10, 
1927. 


SOCKET  POWERS 


Hr.  L.  M-   Green, 

Koager  Radio  Advertising, 

The  News, 

Me*  Ttork  City. 

Dear  Mr-   Greem- 

When  «e  entered  the  Ne-  Vork 
newspaper  field  at  the  oegl^  ng^f  IfJ^f^'H 
advertising  campaign  ^^^f /JU'„ediuiDS  to  be 

There  Is  no  hesitancy  oon  in 
.eUinS  you  f  o£  Lse  resuus     oecause^PHUco 
?rel^ii=i;|i°ea,     l";4.e»e..;nas^.ee„^one^o. 

".rie'iflt^or'refall'SlirrUSIors^n  the  greater 
Hew  York  territory. 

There  are  approxloately  eOO  ot 
..ese  .Utrlbuto^rr^  .  hand|ln8  Pf ^-^  °=  fto 

"The  Se.s-  ""\?f  ""slenlJe/-  these  dealers  uho, 
aided  imaeasurably   l^,"^""!,  h^l  .ed  In  nailng 
f-dlflsfofSf  thf^fci     ha         he^e.s-as_^lnol.ded^ 

^r,l/Al.\7'.^rVl.'iVill^k..  in  .The  »e.s.  ad- 
vertlsing. 

FTOD  the  reader  standpoint,   as 
Ihdlc.tln.  the  £aUty  a.d  |„^tlt^  ^^^^^^ 
7ef.oJre=:;  tL^SfoiVo     on  o...       ^d  also^oy^t^e 

-=knu"  rd,^u=Ss"a'=siiiy .-« ^  -— 

Societ  Powers  ! 


-"ctMdUe;  Z°'"f  ho.'^j^"^"'-!-  these, 
let  youi-  r^-   ^°"  can't  loi  i  ?^^  *  "'iecB  ^r 

"*  "  -  and  did  .eu. 


^'^---i.UsdeU.fB. 


"-'^"^^QOUO.^,   CO 


Of  course 


the  high-quality  of  PhU^^^ 


"There  is  no  hesitancy  now  in  tell- 
ing you  about  these  results  because 
Philco  advertising  in  The  News 
has  certainly  delivered  them  in 
measure." 


f^ 


big 


A  FTER  favoring  New  York  newspapers 
-^A.  having  special  sections  and  technical 
pages,  radio  advertisers  in  the  last  two 
years  have  turned  to  The  News.  They 
found  that  there  were  more  actual  custom- 
ers among  the  million-and-a-quarter  circu- 
lation of  The  News  than  among  the  fan 
readers  and  experimenters  of  the  technical 
sections. 

News  advertising  helped  Philco  to  se- 
cure 8oo  dealers,  and  won  dealer  and  dis- 
tributor cooperation. 

Philco  copy  was  keyed.  The  News  was 
first  among  all  newspapers  used,  in  re- 
sponse and  results. 


The  price  range  of  the  Philco 

equipment   advertised  was  from 

$58  to  $98.50.  The  units  sell  only 

to  radio  owners,  or  as  a  companion  item 

at  the  time  of  a  receiving  set  sale. 

Close  coverage  of  a  great  market,  high 
buying  power  and  lots  of  it,  high  re- 
sponsiveness among  the  readers;  increased 
visibility  and  attention  value  for  every  ad- 
vertisement, and  economical  costs — make 
The  News  the  first  medium  of  New  York 
not  only  for  radio  but  for  every  classifica- 
tion of  business.  Get  the  facts. 

THE  a  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 


Tribune  To\nlt,  ChicaK<' 


2$  Pjrk  Place.  New  York 
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Australia  as  a  Market  for 
American  Products 

By  W.  H.  Redfern 


*»U  ( 


EACH  year  overseas  man- 
ufacturers    are     giving 
Australia  more  attention 
as  a  market  for  their  goods. 

Offhand,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  United  States  has 
realized  this  better  than  any 
other  nation. 

Fords,  Buicks,  and  Over- 
lands  are  being  assembled 
here.  Spalding's  goods  have 
been  made  here  for  some  time, 
and  the  advertisements  fea- 
ture the  fact  that  the  im- 
ported tennis  racquet  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the 
locally-made  articles  but,  the 
advertising  contends,  the 
Australian  goods  are  the 
equal  of  the  American  lines. 
The  selling  point,  therefore, 
is  pay  less  for  an  article  that 
is  of  equal  quality. 

Brunswick  gramophones 
have  been  local  productions  for 
several  years  and  within  the 
last  two  years  His  Master's 
Voice  (known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Victrola)  and 
Columbia,  both  English  com- 
panies, have  erected  factories 
for  making  records.  The  Co- 
lumbia company  also  records 
locally. 

Dutch    Cleanser    has    been 
made    in    Sydney    for    many     ^^— - 
years.     The     Goodyear     Tire 
Company  is  the  latest   organization 
to  announce  its  intention  of  building 
an  Australian  factory.     Officials  here 
from  Akron  declare  that  before  the 
end  of  this  year  tires  will  be  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day. 
A  purely  local  rubber  company  has 
been  making  tires  in  Sydney  for  a 
long   while.     The   Dunlop    Company 
has  a  well-established  branch  in  Vic- 
toria. 

American  magazines  are  so  widely 
read  in  Australia  that  advertising  in 
these  publications  made  goods  from 
the  United  States  well-known  in 
Australia  long  before  reaching  our 
market.  Actually,  American  pub- 
licity reinforces  our  own.  In  view 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
American    business    men    are    noted 


Worn  but  not  felt 


To  wear  the  A' AN  HEUSEN  on  a  scoi'ching 
hot  day  is  to  appreciate  what  real  collar 
comfort  means.  The  only  collar  in  the  world 
with  the  natural  curve  of  the  neck  woven  into 
the  material.  That  is  why  it  does  not  sag, 
wrinkle  or  crease,  why  it  is  always'comfort- 
able,  always  in  good  taste,  why  it  is  "  worn 
but  not  felt."  It  remains  always  in  place 
without  having  to  tug  it  this  way  and  that. 
y4sfc  \)our  Mercer — /uJge  ior  youndf. 
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mN  HEUSEN 


COLOUR  E  D 

In  StyU  t  1  only 
Hair  S  I  T  c  • 
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The    world^s 


most     economical 


TBjkDE  Hl.tK 


collar 


rATBNrED  [N  ULL  COUNTRISS 


Entirely    BRITISH    MADE 


l4(Kc  ft'   .luiirtJIt  .— Messtt-  W.  J.  DOUGLASS  tl  SO.VS.  lit,  CUrtK*  SlTMt,  BjdaiT, 
StjU  33 SlyU  44 Siyi»  JS  S^U  M 
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advertisement  shown  above  exeiiiplifies 
effect  of  Aiiiericaii  inaprazines  in  Aus- 
The  Australian  public  has  learned  to 
■  ailvertisenieiits.  so  the  American  manxi- 
s  merely  transplant  their  home-grown 
ith  a  few  changes  for  the  sake  of  idiom 


for  their  ability  in  merchandising, 
it  seems  strange  indeed  that  The 
Drackett  Chemical  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  should  have  their 
product,  Drano,  on  this  market  under 
the  title  of  Cleerit.  An  established 
name  is  always  valuable. 

FOR  the  advantage  of  a  name,  take 
Palmolive  Soap  as  an  example. 
The  illustrations  and  copy  as  they 
appear  in  The  Satutdaij  Evvniufi 
Pdxt,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
other  American  magazines  widely 
read  here  are  reproduced  all  over 
Australia.  Even  the  caption,  "Gee. 
Mother,  but  you're  pretty,"  is  allowed 
to  stand.  Naturally,  the  spelling  is 
localized.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
pany has  made  no  change  in  its  little 


Dutch  Girl;  the  dog  still 
listens  to  His  Master's  Voice; 
you  can  count  the  notes  in 
the  Columbia  advertising. 

Ipana  toothpaste  has  been 
made  in  Australia  so  long 
that  were  it  not  for  the 
American  advertising  most 
Australians  would  think  it 
one  of  our  own  creations. 

Orange  Crush  is  on  our 
market  also;  it  is  made  by  a 
local  cordial  factory  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  Ameri- 
can proprietors. 

Selling  American  goods 
elsewhere  under  another 
name  was  proved  here  to  be 
unwise  and  expensive.  A 
typewriter  made  in  the  United 
States  and  put  on  the  Aus- 
tralian market  about  twenty 
years  ago  had  its  name 
changed  recently  in  America 
but  not  in  Australia.  All 
sorts  of  trouble  followed. 

The  factory  resolved  to 
drop  one  machine  and  change 
the  name  of  another.  At 
home  this  was  all  right.  It 
was  announced  that  the 
double  keyboard  model  would 
no  longer  be  made  and  that 
in  its  stead  a  single  keyboard 
typewriter  was  offered.    This 

was  just   a  plain  advertising 

job. 
Here  in  Australia,  however,  where 
both  machines  had  been  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  handled  by  two  different 
agents,  the  story  had  to  be  told  dif- 
ferently, because  the  agent  for  the 
machine  to  be  dropped  desired  the 
old  name  retained  on  the  new  model. 
It  was  planned  to  give  publicity  to 
the  fact  that  a  new  model  had  been 
introduced. 

Complications  that  should  have 
been  foreseen  began  to  arise.  Beau- 
tiful little  folders  had  been  forth- 
coming from  time  to  time  for  the  old 
machine.  Being  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  United  States,  the 
price  was  low,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  for  the  compara- 
tively few  required  for  Australia. 
Immediately  the  change  was  made. 
I  CONTINUED  ON    P.^GE   78] 
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In  these  days  of  keen  competition  for 
new  markets,  the  alert  advertiser  uses 
the  ALL-FICTION  FIELD,  knowing 
that  he  can  win  the  instant  attention  of 
an  audience  of  quick  responsiveness. 

It  is  a  predominantly  male  audience, 
full-blooded,  young-minded.  It  knows 
what  it  wants  and  gets  it.  It  is  a  cross- 
section  of  America  that  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  media  than  the 
magazines  comprising  the  ALL-FIC- 
TION FIELD. 


:':riiv. 


Att-FicHon  field 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EVERY  so  often  I  am  put  in  mind  of 
Thomas  Edison's  first  patent, 
taken  out  in  1869.  It  covered  a  device 
which  Edison  had  invented  to  make 
possible  the  rapid  recording  of  votes  in 
the  houses  of  Congress. 

When  it  was  completed,  Edison  went 
to  Washington,  expecting  a  ready  re- 
ception for  his  invention  which  made 
it  possible  to  record  and  count  the  vote 
of  a  whole  chamber  instantaneously  by 
each  legislator  pressing  a  button  on  his 
desk. 

What  was  his  disillusionment  when 
he  was  told  promptly  that  Congress 
had  no  use  for  such  a  device;  that  the 
time  required  to  take  a  vote  was  one 
of  the  cherished  traditions,  and  an  ac- 
cepted and  useful  method  of  delaying 
action  and  obstructing  the  progress  of 
legislation  that  one's  party  did  not 
favor. 

Just  about  once  a  month  I  have  to 
tell  this  story  to  some  man — or  woman 
— who  comes  to  me  with  an  idea  for  a 
product  or  a  device  that  he — or  she — 
has  thought  up  that  the  world  is  just 
waiting  for.  A  few  thousand  dollars 
put  into  advertising  and  the  public 
would  be  clamoring  for  this  new  boon. 

But  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  seems  to  have  a  re- 
markable boon-resisting  capacity!  That 
is  what  is  so  heart-breaking  about 
Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink's  book.  If 
it  did  work  out  that  way,  there  would 
be  much  more  point  to  "Your  Money's 
Worth";  as  it  is,  if  the  same  person 
should  come  to  me  with  an  ingenious 
idea  or  scheme  for  marketing  a  medi- 
ocre product,  I  should  feel  more  hopeful 
of  its  commercial  success! 

Too  bad.  We  humans  are  so  terri- 
bly human. 

— 8-pt— 

Coming  down  the  grand  staircase 
from  the  dining  room  at  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  with  Kenneth  Goode 
the  other  noon,  a  group  of  members 
gathered  around  the  radio  in  front  of 
the  big  fireplace,  listening  absorbedly 
to  a  speech. 

"Funniest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  ex- 
claimed K.  G. — "a  crowd  of  advertis- 
ing men  listening  to  somebody!" 

— 8-pt— 

The  "all  due  to  lickcr"  forces  are  at 
work  again,  and  this  time  instead  of 
taking  it  all  out  on  defenseless  Sunday 
school  children  they  are  using  modern 
methods  in  media  calculated  to  reach 
the  he-man. 

I  refer  to  the  new  advertising  being 


sponsored   by  the   Association   Against 
Impure  Liquor,  Inc. 

"The  copy  reads  (and  I  quote  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  live  outside 
the  hard-liquor  belt)  as  follows — and 
also  is  illustrated  as  follows: 

WARNING — DO  NOT  BUY 
Poison  liquor  caused  15,000  more  deaths 
in  tlie  United  States  since  1920  than  poison 
gas,  shot  and  shell  killed  American  soldiers 
on  the  battlefield  of  France  during  the 
World   War. 

The  United  States  Government  through 
the  ISth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act, 
provides     that     Physicians     may     prescribe 


medicinal  liquors  and  same  be  secured 
through  druggists  and  pharmacists  who  are 
authorized    agents   of    the    Government. 

Beware  of  the  bootlegger  and  his  poison- 
ous,  death-dealing  beverages. 

.A.ssociation  Against  Impure  Liquor,   Inc., 


Times  Building,  Broadway  and  Forty-second 
Street,   New  York,    N.   Y. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  association 
consists  of  over  100  representative  physi- 
cians from  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Dr.  Charles  Norris.  chief  medical  examiner 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  chairman  of 
the   advisory   board. 

— 8-pt— 

I  see  that  the  Weed  chain  people  are 
determined  that  people  shall  not  be 
able  to  tell  whether  they  are  reading 
a  Weed  chain  advertisement  or  a  scary 
article  in  Liberty. 

In  the  upper  left  corner  of  their 
latest  advertisement  appears  this  leg- 
end :  "The  average  reading  time  of 
this  advertisement  is  only  33  seconds. 
Spend  this  fraction  of  a  minute  and 
save  a  lifetime  of  regrets." 

— 8-pt— 

Odds,  Jr.,  is  very  much  interested  in 
a  letter  and  a  piece  of  crystal  which 
he  received  as  a  radio  applause  souve- 
nir from  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany. 

The  letter  acknowledges  the  "ap- 
plause" in  a  gracious  paragraph  and 
then  goes  on  to  say: 

In  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  clari- 
ty is  even  more  important  than  it  is  in  radio. 
To  illustrate  our  point  we  are  sending  you 
a  piece  of  optical  glass  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  furnace  of  our  plant  here  in 
Rochester.  If  you  will  compare  the  crystal 
clearness  of  this  glass  with  tiiat  of  a 
tumbler  a  milk  bottle,  or  a  piece  of  window 
glass  you  wuU  appreciate  something  of  the 
care  which  must  be  used  in  manufacturing 
lenses  for  optical  instruments  and  for  the 
eyes  of  the  nation. 

May  this  little  piece  of  crystal  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  very  pleasant  radio 
evenings  we  have  and  will  spend  together 
for   some   time. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  until  Odds,  Jr.,  was  com- 
paring the  piece  of  crystal  with  a 
tumbler- — yes,  and  then  a  milk  bottle — 
and  in  his  ten-year-old  mind  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  message  is  now  fixed  indelibly. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  actual 
appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  any 
of  the  media  of  advertising  should  be 
only  the  beginning;  that  it  is  what  Hse 
the  advertiser  made  of  that  appearance 
that  determined  how  successful  it 
would  be.  This  letter  proves  that  this 
is  true  also  of  radio  broadcasting.  To 
follow  up  applause  graciously  and 
jiromptly  and  appropriately  would 
seem  to  be  as  important  as  to  follow 
up     any     other     type     of     "inquiry." 
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The  NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL.  .  .kev  to  the  World's  Richest  Market 


\ 


Destmation 


1^ 


New 


(|The  New  York  Evening 
Journal  will  carry  your  goods 
swiftly  and  surely  to  the  heart 
of  the  New  York  market. 


HOW  ARMOUR  AND   COMPANY   BROUGHT 
DONA  CASTILE  SOAP   TO  NEW  YORK 


III  thousands  of  freight  trains  roaring  over  a 
hundred  lines,  a  mighty  stream  of  merchandise 
pours  constantly  into  the  New  York  market — the 
richest,  most  populous  trading  area  in  the  world. 

Here  within  a  fifty-mile  area  is  concentrated 
more  wealth,  more  money  and  buying  power 
than  in  seven  large  midwestern  States  combined. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  people  in  this  great  market 
who  buy  any  New  York  evening  newspaper  buy 
the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Journal  at  3c  a  copy. 

Every  day  an  average  of  680,081  people  buy  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal.  This  is  greater  than 
double  the  circulation  of  the  next  New  Y'ork 
evening  newspaper,  plus  51,000.  Greater  than 
that  of  the  next  two  New  York  evening  news- 
papers combined,  plus  87,000. 


Knowing  (his.  Armour  &  Company  let  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  carry  their  Dona  Castile 
.Soap  swiftly  and  surely  to  the  heart  of  the  New 
York  market. 

W.  E.  Beard,  District  Sales  Manager  for  Armour 
a.  Company,  has  written  us — "We  received  the 
benefit  of  the  valuable  experience  gained  in  pre- 
voius  campaigns  by  your  merchandising  depart- 
ment .  .  .  They  have  functioned  for  us  in  a  way 
we  have  not  experienced  before,  and  their  assist- 
ance in  furnishing-  us  with  accurate  information 
which  we  could  turn  into  sales,  has  contributed 
splendidly  toward  the  success  of  our  campaign." 

Rightly  approached  the  .New  York  market  is  the 
most  profitable  selling  area  in  the  country.  Let 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  carry  your  goods 
swiftly  and  surely  to  the  heart  of  the  New  York 
market. 


CIRCULATION     FOR     SIX     MONTHS  ENDED     SEPTEMBER     30,     680,081      D.VILY,     NET     P.VID 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 

Grvtxteti    Circulation    of    any    Evening    Newspaper    in    America 

and  a  QUALITY  Circulation  at  THREE   CENTS   a  Copy  Daily 

and    FIVE    CENTS    a    Copy   Saturday 


913  Hearst  Building 
Chicago,  HI. 


2  COLLMRl'S  ClHCLE 
New  York  City 


General   Motors   liuilding 
Detroit,  Alich. 
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Why  Industrial  Buyers  Purchase 
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resolution,  it  is  often 
forgotten  in  practice. 

For  alert  market- 
ing one  of  the  key 
questions  which  the 
seller  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  is: 
"Why  should  mer- 
chants or  users  pur- 
chase my  goods?"  or, 
"Why  should  they 
patronize  this  com- 
pany?" 

In  passing  along  a 
busy  street  a  man 
may  buy  a  pencil  or 
a  pair  of  shoe-strings 
from  a  blind  beggar, 
but  that  is  not  busi- 
ness ;  yet  there  are 
blind  beggars  in  busi- 
ness who  hold  out 
their  wares  to  pass- 
ers-by without  first 
having  asked  them- 
selves the  questions: 
"What  do  the  cus- 
tomers for  such  goods 
as  I  have  to  offer 
want?"  "Why  do  they 
purchase?"  or,  in 
other  words,  "What 
are  their  buying  mo- 
tives?" 

Industrial  goods, 
unlike  consumers' 
goods,  are  bought  for 
business  pur- 
poses. The  industrial  «'' 
buyer  is  not  seeking 
to  please  his  own 
fancy,  but  rather  to  buy  equipment 
and  materials  which  will  aid  him  in 
selling  his  goods  at  a  profit  or  in 
reducing  his  operating  costs.  Since 
industrial  goods  are  bought  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  buying  motives 
are  predominantly  rational  motives. 
This  affords  a  contrast  to  the  mar- 
ket for  consumers'  goods,  where 
emotional  motives  often  predomin- 
ate. It  is  true  that  emotional  mo- 
tives, as,  for  example,  style  prefer- 
ences, have  an  influence  on  the 
market  for  industrial  goods,  but  the 
indu.strial  buyer  recognizes  the  style 
factor  and  coolly  calculates  the  style 
trend,  whereas  the  individual  con- 
sumer buys  many  articles  on  the  im- 
pulse of  his  fancy. 

The  buying  motives  for  industrial 
goods  differ  between  products  and 
also  between  .segments  of  the  market 
for  a  particular  product.     This  dif- 
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use  of  the  equipment 
will  stimulate  patron- 
age. That  powerful 
buying  motive  oper- 
ates not  only  among 
street  railway  com- 
panies but  also  in 
other  industrial  mar- 
kets. Closely  allied 
with  that  motive  is 
another,  namely, 
means  of  enhancing 
the  saleability  of  the 
goods  which  the  pur- 
chaser is  producing. 
That  motive  governs 
the  purchases  made 
by  numerous  manu- 
facturers. Use  of 
this  motive  is  illus- 
trated by  the  follow- 
ing statements  quoted 
from  industrial  ad- 
vertisements. 

One  company 
states : 

"A  prominent  firm  sup- 
]>lyin&  graphite  to  manu- 
facturers of  paints,  lubri- 
cants, pencils,  stove  polish, 
packing,  batteries  and 
parting  sands  used  in 
foundry  work,  eliminated 
the  complaints  from  its 
customers  of  non-uniform 
fineness  of  product  by  in- 
stalling Raymond  Mills 
with  Air  Separation.  Xow 
the  various  degrees  of 
fineness  required  by  the 
different  customers  are 
easily  and  quickly  met 
•  •  •  Satisfied  cus- 
tomers  are    the   result." 


(g  MrGrnii-Hill  I'iililisliing  Co.,  Inc. 


This    is    from 
other  company: 


an- 


ference  in  the  buying  motives  of 
various  segments  of  a  market  is 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
chart,  prepared  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  showing  an 
analysis  of  the  basic  markets  for 
welding  and  cutting  equipment.  In 
the  last  column  the  keynote  suggests 
the  buying  motive  for  each  segment 
of  the  market  for  such  equipment. 
This  analysis  indicates  that  in  mar- 
keting any  particular  article  effec- 
tively the  seller  must  form  a  definite 
conception  of  the  buying  motives, 
not  only  for  his  market  at  large,  but 
for  each  part  of  his  market.  Armed 
with  such  knowledge,  the  seller  can 
address  his  sales  message  intelli- 
gently. 

Enhancinci  SalcabiUtij  of  Produci. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that 
can  now  be  presented  for  the  pur- 
chase of  street  car  equipment  is  that 


"Because  of  elimination  of  practically  all 
magnetic  and  mechanical  vibrations  which 
cause  noise.  Century  Repulsion-start  In- 
duction Single-phase  Motors  are  conspicu- 
ously quiet  in  operation.  This  fact  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  Century-equipped  household 
refrigerators,  oil  burners,  pumps,  and 
similar   apparatus." 

A  manufacturer  of  pipe  threading 
and  cutting  machines  says: 

"Till-  rake  or  cutting  angle  may  be 
t;iou]iil  to  suit  the  material.  This  means 
•jin>il    threads,    no    rejections,    and    satisfied 

iiisionters." 

Another  advertisement  reads: 

".\pi)earance  is  not  only  a  factor,  but 
oltcn  it  is  the  deciding  factor  in  a  cus- 
lonier's  decision  as  to  which  ;irticle  he,  or 
she.  will  buy.  When  the  tiuality  appear- 
ance of  a  product  reflects  its  intrinsic  merit, 
sales  are  more  quickly  and  easily  made — 
and  selling  costs  are  lower.  Manufacturers 
of  all  sorts  of  articles,  from  fountain  pens 
to  electric  irons,  from  switch  plates  to 
radio  receivers,  have  found  that  there  is 
a  sales  lure  in  the  beauty  of  IJakelite  that 
is  a  decideil  factor  in  increasing  sales 
\'oIume  and  lowering  sales  costs." 

I  have  cited  these  examples  of  the 
use  of  this  buying  motive  at  length 
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Things  You  Want  to  Know 
About  Iowa 


Now  ready 
for  you  in 
hook  form 


HERE  is  a  book  which 
is  hand-built  for  sales 
and  advertising  executives. 
Within  its  thirty-two  pages 
are  found  most  of  the  im- 
portant points  which  would 
ordinarily  be  used  as  the 
foundation  of  a  300-page 
market  report. 

In  it  you  will  find  vital 
information  on  Iowa  from 
the  standpoint  of  Industry,  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  You  will  learn  new  facts 
about  the  cities  which  serve  as  centers  of 
distribution. 

If  you  are  already  satisfied  with  your 
volume  of  business  in  Iowa,  it  will  help 
vou  maintain  your  position.  If  you  are 
looking  for  more  Iowa  business  during 
1928,  it  may  show  ways  to  strengthen  your 
seeing  plans. 

Iowa  has  two  and  a  half  million  people, 
but  no  city  over  200  000.  Sales  develop- 
ment is  naturally  different  than  in  states 
where  commerce  revolves  around  one  or 
two  metropolitan  centers. 

"A  Close-up  of  Iowa"  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  any  interested  executive.  Please 
address    your    letter    to    Mr.     Frank     D. 


Throop,     Chairman     of     the 
Committee. 


Advertising 


You  might  ask,  for  example: 

How  much  does  the  value  of  Iowa's  industrial 
products  exceed  that  of  Iowa's  agricultural 
products? 

How  does  the  per  capita  income  of  Iowa  com- 
pare with  that  of  other  states? 

What  are  the  principal  sources  of  income  for 
Council  Bluffs,  Burlington,  Ottumwa,  Sioux 
City,  etc.? 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  more  renters  looking  for 
Iowa  farms  than  there  are  farms  to  rent? 

How  has  the  sale  of  automobiles  progressed  in 
Iowa  since  1920? 

Answers  to  these  and  hundreds  of  other  salient 
Questions  are  covered  in  "A  Close-up  of  Iowa." 
\ou  will  find  it  well  worth  reading. 


Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 


Davenport,  Iowa 


Ames  Tribune 

Boone    News-Republican 

Burlington    Gazette 

Burlington    Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids   Gazette   &    Republican 

Centervillc    lowegian    &    Citizen 

Council   Bluffs   Nonpareil 

Davenport    Democrat    &    Leader 

Davenport  Times 


and 


Dubuque       Telegraph  -  Herald 

Times    Journal 
Fort    Dodge    Messenger   &    Chronicle 
Fort   Madison   Democrat 
Iowa   City   Press  Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown   Times   Republican 
Mason    City   Globe-Gazette   &   Times 
Muscatine    Journal    &    News-Tribune 


Oelwein    Register 
Oskaloosa   Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux   City   Journal 
Sioux   City   Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo   Evening   Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 
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Too  big  to  carry 

Is  your  product  one  of  the  type  which  must 
overcome  these  sales  ol^stacles? 

1  The  product  is  too  big  for  salesmen  to  carry — to 
demonstrate  in  the  homes,  offices  or  plants  of 
prospects. 

Ji  The  product  has  distinct  consumer  advantages, 
which  are  difficult  to  present  effectively. 

O  The  product  cannot  he  sampled  and  trial  installa- 
tions are  questionable. 

4  It  is  difficult  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of 
prospects  to  a  salesroom  demonstration. 

The  sales  presentation  of  such  products  needs 
direct  advertising  of  a  kind  which  we  are  espe- 
cially cpialified  to  produce. 

If  this  is  your  problem,  we  will  be  glad  to 
bring  to  a  discussion  of  it,  at  your  request,  a 
breadth  of  experience  and  a  specialized  knowl- 
edge. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  //».  Detroit 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  bueinesB  of  thr  Kvana-Winler-IIebh  urf^anization  is  tlif  t^xt-'culion  of  direct  advertirtinp  an  a  definite  medium,  for  the 
preparation  and  produetion  of  whieh  it  }niii  within  itself  both  eupahle  personnel  anr)  complete  facililictt;  Marketing 
AnalyniB     •     Plan     •     Copy     ■     Desiffll     ■     Art     ■     Kngniving    ■     Letterpress  and  OtVxcl  rriming    ■     Binding    -     Mailing 


because,  although  it  is  a  strong  motive, 
it  frequently  is  neglected.  The  probable 
effect  on  the  salability  of  the  product 
controls  the  purchase  of  many  fabri- 
cating materials.  The  shoe  manufac- 
turer, for  example,  purchases  fancy 
leather  of  the  type  that  he  expects  will 
increase  the  demand  for  his  shoes.  The 
clothing  manufacturer  purchases  wor- 
sted cloth  of  the  type  that  he  thinks 
will  be  popular.  This  buying  motive 
likewise  influences  the  purchase  of 
many  process  materials.  The  most  no- 
table recognition  of  this  motive  has 
been  in  the  marketing  of  fabricating 
parts,  such  as  automobile  bodies  and 
shoe  welts,  where  advertising  has  been 
used  to  influence  consumers  and  there- 
by stimulate  sales  to  fabricators. 

Economy  in  Use.  The  effect  which  a 
jjarticular  purchase  will  have  on  his 
operating  costs  looms  large  in  the  in- 
dustrial buyer's  mind.  Consequently, 
the  group  of  buying  motives  which  re- 
late to  economies  in  operation  are  pre- 
dominant in  industrial  marketing. 
When  reference  is  made  to  economy  in 
operation,  emphasis  is  not  placed,  how- 
ever, primarily  upon  price.  Nothing  is 
bought  merely  because  it  is  cheap.  A 
contractor  does  not  buy  a  steam  shovel 
Eolely  because  the  price  is  low;  he  is 
interested  not  so  much  in  first  cost  as 
in  operating  cost.  Price  always  enters 
into  the  calculations,  to  be  sure,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  price  will  de- 
termine the  purchase  of  a  particular 
make  of  article ;  but  effective  market- 
ing stresses  price  only  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  stress,  and  a  business 
which  is  built  on  a  price  appeal  alone 
is  precarious. 

WHEN  industrial  buyers  are  dis- 
posed to  govern  their  purchases  by 
the  savings  which  can  be  effected  from 
the  use  of  a  particular  article,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  seller  to  indicate 
clearly  the  means  of  economy  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  amount  of  the 
savings  to  be  expected. 

A  company  selling  spray  painting 
equipment  presents  its  case  in  part  as 
follows: 

"When  you  brif^hten  up  the  tttterior  of 
your  plant  building:  this  spring  and  give 
the  outside  a  new  and  protective  'dres.=;-up.' 
paint  the  I>e  Vilbis.s  way  and  cut  labor 
costs  eighty  per  cent.  One  man  painting  with 
De  Vilbiss  spraying  equipment  doe.?  the 
w'ork  of  five  painter.s  with  brush  and  pail." 

Another  company  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"Actual  tests  of  the  'Spiral  Drive  Vertical 
Turret  Lathe  show  an  increase  of  feed  on 
identical  work  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  The 
sinoother  action  also  eliminates  the  back- 
lash, and,  therefore,  reduces  the  breakage 
of  tools.  Timing  work  done  by  the  'New 
Era'  Type,  Vertical  Turret  Lathe,  the  in- 
creased performance  reduces  the  production 
time  thirty-seven  per  cent." 

Still  another  example  is  given: 

"The  Bradley  Automatic  Density  Valve 
saves  the  cost  nf  the  manual  control  of 
densities  of  pulp,  mash,  clay  inixtures, 
heavy  fuel  and  II)iesel  engine  oils,  slimes, 
cyanide   solutions,    etc." 

Protection  Against  Loss.  The  exam- 
ples just  quoted  illustrate  sales  appeals 
on  the  grounds  of  positive  savings  to 
be  effected.  A  contrasting  situation 
exists  among  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  as  sprinklers,  safes,  and 
fences,  who  cannot  promise  definite 
savings,  but  rather  protection  against 
potential  loss  from  uncontrollable  ele- 
ments, such  as  fire,  flood,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  marauders. 

Durability.     Durability   is   a   buying 
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CL  Now,  as  always.  The  Oregonian 
leads  all  Portland  newspapers  in  cir- 
culation. 


C  If  a  five-cent  newspaper  in  a  field 
of  two  and  three-cent  papers  had  the 
smallest  circulation  you  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised. 

C  When  The  Oregonian — a  five-cent 
newspaper — has  the  larz^est  circulation 
—  larger  than  any  of  the  two  and  three- 
cent  papers  —  that's  something  to  think 
about. 

C  Remember  that  in  addition  to  the 
largest  total  circulation  The  Oregon- 
ian has  the  largest  home  delivered  circula- 
tion in  the  City  of  Portland. 


Circulation:  Over  104,000  daily;  over  154,000  Sunday 


PORTLAND,       OREGON 


Nationallyriprtimtid  by  VERREE  IT  CONK  LIN,  Inc.:  185  Madison  Ave,  New  YoRKjSccgcr 
Building,  Chicago;  Free  Press  Building,    Detroit;   Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

The    Great     Newspaper    of    the    Pacific    Northwest 
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IS  a  tieic  tool joi- yoitv  icork/  a  iieic  medium 
oj  expi'essiotii  a  iicic  bearer  oj  imjiresaioiis^ 
Hiotigiiis  unci  jeelm^s.  cJi  is  a  veliicle  oJ 
siifireme  grace  ana  rare  Iteaidv.  cJi  cv- 
prcsses  iliroiigli  ils  joriii  ana  proportions 
a  subtle  message  oj  cjiialdp  ana  cliarin  and 
does  il  more  conrincin^ly  ilian  any  leords. 
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Clic    BAUER   TYPE    FOUNDRY    <dJnc 
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4ERNHARD      CITRSIVE      IS      PROTECTED     BY      NIMEROUS      DESTGN-PATENT     APPLICATIONS 


On  the  Basis  of 
Circulation  Volume 
Yes/ 


XJ  UT  The  News  best  advertis- 
ing customers  are  those  who 
have  learned  its  other  qualities — 
those  who  would  choose  this  dis- 
tinguished medium  even  though 
it  had  NOT  the  greatest  circula- 
tion in  its  field. 


Jl\^t  Ballas  iRornins  i^etos 

For  42  Years  the  First  Choice 
of  National  Advertisers 


motive  in  this  group  to  which  appeal  is 
made  by  some  manufacturers  of  indus- 
trial goods.  The  chief  gain  that  comes 
from  buying  a  durable  product  is  the 
lowering  of  depreciation  costs.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"Lawtoiiile.  although  more  expensive 
than  other  kinds  of  refractory  bricli,  is 
le.>is  co.<!tly  in  the  long  run,  because  it  lasts 
several  times  as  long  .nnil  insures  itiore 
heat-hours," 

Another  example: 

"Authentic  statistics  show  .Southern  Yel- 
low Pine  forty-four  per  cent  stronger  than 
the  nearest  other  pole  species.  This  great 
strength  is  lasting.  Properly  Creosoted 
Pine  Poles,  and  International  poles  are 
properly  creosoted,  retain  their  original 
strength  during  long  service." 

Facilitating  Plant  Operations.  When 
a  plant  operates  smoothly,  it  usually 
operates  economically  and  the  company 
also  gains  a  sales  advantage  in  being 
able  to  make  deliveries  on  schedule.  In 
addition  to  the  economy  in  production 
and  the  sales  advantage  gained  from 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  plant,  the 
executives  are  relieved  of  the  worry 
that  they  experience  when  things  go 
wrong.  One  of  the  reasons  wljy  indus- 
trial buyers  purchase  particular  prod- 
ucts, therefore,  is  the  fact  that  those 
products  facilitate  plant  operations. 

Dependabilitij  in  Use.  Plant  opera- 
tions are  facilitated  by  dependability  in 
use.  A  machine,  for  example,  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  perform  its  opera- 
tions regularly  is  preferred  to  a  cheaper 
machine  that  is  less  dependable.  The 
following  quotations  illustrate  appeals 
to  this  buying  motive: 

(1)  "Gridley  Multiples  consistently  inain- 
tain  'Top-notch'  production  that  passes 
inspection." 

(2)  "Piping  is  easier  now!  Many  ma- 
terial and  process  schedules  can  all  be 
taken  care  of  now  in  Sugar  Mills  and 
Refineries.  Pipe  lines  have  a  busy  time 
in  Sugar  Mill.s  and  Refineries.  *  •  '♦  Fail- 
ure of  schedule  at  any  point  would  seri- 
ously affect  production  :  therefore,  proces.ses 
and  equipment  are  developed  to  a  higli 
state  of  elflciency.  »  •  •  Merco  [plug 
valves]    insures  against  failure." 

(3)  "No  Acid  Shutdown.s — Valves  need 
cause  no  worry  or  trouble  on  your  pipe 
lines.  'United'  Acid  Valves — Hard  iSead 
lined  by  the  'United'  method  have  proved 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  number- 
less plants  concerned  with  the  handling  of 
Sulphuric  Acid.  Sulphurous  .\cid,  and  other 
exceedingly  corrosive  solutiijns." 

(4)  "Making  money  in  the  contracting 
game  depends  mostly  on  keeping  things 
moving.     CP-114s  won't  let  you  down." 

Dependability  in  Quality.  Dependa- 
bility in  use  is  a  motive  which  applies 
particularly  to  installations  and  acces- 
sory equipment.  For  materials,  de- 
pendability in  quality  has  much  the 
same  appeal  to  industrial  buyers.  Ma- 
terials which  are  of  uniform  quality 
aid  in  economical  production,  assist  in 
turning  out  products  that  are  accept- 
able to  customers,  and  facilitate  the 
smooth  operation  of  a  plant.  A  com- 
pany which  buys  rivets  in  large  quan- 
tities desires  that  the  rivets  should  be 
of  uniform  quality.  A  textile  mill  pur- 
chasing rayon  yarn  is  influenced  in  its 
selection  of  the  source  of  its  purchases 
by  the  assurance  of  uniformity  in  qual- 
ity. A  company  which  uses  lime  in  its 
chemical  processes  requires  dependa- 
bility in  quality  for  safety,  efficiency, 
and  economy. 

Other  motives  which  arc  concerned 
with  the  facilitating  of  plant  operations 
are  flexibility  in  use,  siinplicity,  handi- 
ness,  faeility  of  installation,  facility  of 
repairs,  and  facility  in  executive  con- 
trol. If  a  machine  not  only  is  econom- 
ical in  its  operation,  but  also  simple  in 
construction,     it     is    preferred    by   the 
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MISS  LOIS  P.  DOWDLE 

'ISS  DOWDLE  has  been  with 
the  Home  Economics  depart- 
ment at  the  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  twelve 
years  as  State  Girls*  Club  Agent.  For  two  years 
she  has  been  contributing  editor  of  the  Home 
Department  of  Southern  Ruralist. 

During  the  World  War  she  was  Home 
Economics  Director  for  the  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministration of  Georgia  and  Chairman  of  Food 
Production  and  Food  Conservation  for  the 
Women's  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Division  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Prior  to  going  to  Athens,  Miss  Dowdle 
served  as  a  rural  school  teacher,  then  as  county 
agent  in  her  home  county,  Floyd,  and  later  as 
District  Home  Economics  Agent. 

She  attended  Shorter  College  and  Cornell 
University  and  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Georgia.  She  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  Georgia  Home  Economics 
Association,  the  Association  of  University 
Women  and  the  Georgia  Educational  Associa- 
tion. The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  her  a  number  of  important  assign- 
ments in  Home  Economics  work. 

Through  these  connections  Miss  Dowdle  has 
come  in  intimate  contact  with  thousands  of 
rural  homes,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  through- 
out the  South. 


Miss  Lois  P.  Dowdle 

Has  Joined  the  Staff  of 

SOUTHERN  RURALIST 

As  Editor  of  the 
HOME  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Dowdle  will 

devote  her  entire  time 

to  Editorial  and 

Field  Work 


The  distinctive  rotogravure  cover  service 
has  given  Southern  Ruralist  greater  in- 
dividuahty,  prestige,  reader  interest  and 
pulhng  power. 

Sell  the  Southern  farm  market  with  pic- 
turized  advertising.  The  covers  are  pro- 
duced in  our  own  plant.  Rates  for  back 
covers,  full  pages  or  broken  pages  on  second 
and  third  covers,  represent  only  a  nominal 
advance  over  black  and  white  rates. 

Circiilafioij  over  43  5,000  net  paid. 

Southern  Ruralist 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Serves  Every  Interest  of  the  Farm  Home 
Special  Representatives:  E.  Kalz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


New   Vork 
Chicago 


Detroit 
Atlanta 


Kansas  City 
San    Francisco 


1411  Syndicate  Trust  BIdg.,  St.  Louis 
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It's  easy  to  order  from  a  good  cata- 
log that  is  bound  in  an  appropriate 
*Burk-Art  processed  Fabrikoid  cover. 
Buyers  like  to  keep  and  use  catalogs 
bound  into  covers  that  make  them 
worth  using  and  keeping.  Write  for 
information  on  catalog  and 
book  covers. 

I*Burk-Art  -ri 

The  art  of  embo^iAiDg  and  decorating  Fabrikoid,  anti  other     L 
materialB  used  in  making  hook,  catalog  and  loot«e-leaf  covers.  Jj 

THE    BURKHARDT   COMPANY,   INC. 

BURKHARDT  BUILDING 
549  West  Lamed  Street  -  Detroit,  Michitjan 


BOOK  FREE 


"I'isital  Selling** 

A  new  book  on  a  new 
idea  in  in erehand idling. 
Profusely  illustrated. 
Printed  in  colorw.  Bound 
in  a  Burk-A  rt  pro- 
eeiaaed  Fabrikoid  rover 
decorated  in  preen  and 
gold.  Sent  free — please 
make  request  on  vour 
lelterheail. 


Di/mmr  v/smLsnuKG  helps- 


NEW  BUSINESS 

\\'e  are  interested  in  hearin.q-  from  New  York  City  printers  or 
pulilishers  in  position  to  entertain  new  business  in  syndicated  liook- 
lets,  mail  order  courses  and  direct-mail  material. 
This  material  can  undoubtedly  be  developed  into  profitable  busi- 
ness, but  only  by  one  having  facilities  for  promotint^  and  selling, 
as  well  as  producing,  and  only  by  a  concern  able  to  liberally  fi- 
nance necessary  advertising  and  circularizing. 

Wc  will  discuss  our  j^lans  ■a.-ilh  /^riitcif'als  only. 

FRED   A.    WISH,    Inc. 

12  East  41sl  Street,  New  York   City 

Repreaentinp  popular   writers   and   rartooniatt. 


buyer  to  an  equally  economical  but 
more  complicated  device.  Equipment 
that  is  ea.sily  installed  is  preferred  to 
equipment  more  difficult  of  installation. 
Likewise,  equipment  that  is  easy  to  re- 
pair or  that  aids  the  executives  in  con- 
trol of  the  business  is  preferred  to 
equipment  or  devices  which  produce  the 
same  result  but  which  are  more  difficult 
of  repair  or  less  suitable  to  the  system 
of  executive  control  which  is  in  use. 

Welfare  of  Employees.  The  employ- 
er's interest  in  the  health  and  comfort 
of  his  employees  influences  his  selection 
of  such  equipment  as  wash  bowls  and 
other  toilet  facilities.  To  protect  em- 
ployees against  injuries,  safety  devices 
of  various  sorts  are  purchased.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  supplanting  hand  trucks 
by  electric  trucks  in  some  factories  is 
that  the  electric  trucks  can  be  operated 
with  less  strain  upon  the  workmen. 
Portable  power  saws,  likewise,  relieve 
workmen  of  some  of  the  drudgery  that 
is  endured  in  hand  sawing. 

THE  foregoing  examples  show  con- 
cretely how  definite  recognition  of 
the  buying  motives  which  influence  pur- 
chase are  useful  in  the  effective  mar- 
keting of  industrial  goods.  Those  ex- 
amples illustrate  the  answers  which  va- 
rious companies  have  found  to  the  ques- 
tion:    Why  do  buyers  purchase? 

Even  when  a  company  can  advance 
no  satisfactory  reason  as  to  why  buyers 
should  prefer  its  equipment  or  mate- 
rials to  those  produced  by  another,  it 
may  be  able  to  stimulate  sales  by  ad- 
vancing reasons  why  buyers  should  pre- 
fer to  patronize  it  rather  than  its  com- 
petitors. In  other  words,  when  no  ef- 
fective reason  can  be  found  for  advo- 
cating the  purchase  of  one  make  of  ma- 
terial as  against  another,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  producer  of  such  mate- 
rial to  individualize  his  organization 
and  his  service  so  that  buyers  will  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  him. 

Punctualitii  in  Delivery.  With  some 
types  of  products  punctuality  in  deliv- 
ery is  an  important  consideration  lead- 
ing buyers  to  prefer  one  producer  to 
another.  A  contractor,  for  example, 
who  is  engaged  on  a  large  construction 
iob  must  be  assui-ed  that  the  source 
from  which  he  buys  his  material  will 
deliver  punctually  on  schedule.  This 
punctuality  in  delivery  often  is  more 
effective  in  securing  patronage  than  a 
concession  in  price  would  be. 

Promptnefts  in  Delivery.  Promptness 
in  delivery  is  another  factor  which  in- 
duces industrial  buyers  under  some  cir- 
cumstances to  purchase  from  one  firm 
rather  than  from  another.  A  steel  job- 
ber, for  example,  who  carries  a  variety 
of  shapes  and  sizes  of  steel  in  stock  and 
is  organized  to  make  prompt  deliveries, 
depends  for  his  patronage  primarily 
upon  his  ability  to  render  that  service. 
Under  current  conditions  of  hand-to- 
mouth  buying,  their  ability  to  make 
prompt  delivery  is  swinging  many  or- 
ders to  certain  manufacturers,  even 
though  their  prices  are  higher  than 
those  of  competitors. 

Punctuality  in  delivery  and  prompt- 
ness in  delivery  both  are  dependent 
upon  the  methods  of  organization  and 
control  which  the  selling  company  in- 
stitutes. The.v  cannot  be  secured  under 
conditions  of  slip-shod  control. 

Reitiitation — Special  Service.  For  nu- 
merous types  of  industrial  goods,  both 
standard  and  non-standard,  the  repu- 
tation which  a  company  attains  or  the 
service  that  it  renders  often  enables  it 
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The  First  Thing  a  Young 

Give  a  young  man  a  job  .  .  .  introduce  him  to  a  girl,  and  before  long 
he'll  be  talking  to  bankers  and  contractors.  Home-building  and  home- 
furnishing  is  the  richest  market  in  the  world  today.  A  market  where 
a  billion  dollars  is  just  fair  pocket  money.  A  market,  based  on  one  of 
the  strongest  impulses  of  mankind:     SHELTER. 

In  1926,  over  $2,500,000,000  was  spent  in  residence  and  apartment 
house  construction.  Of  this  amount,  40%  was  used  for  the  purchase  of 
various  Shelter  Products  (like  yours) — shingles,  tile,  lumber,  cement, 
plumbing,  oil  burners,  refrigerators,  and  so  on  from  cellar  to  garret. 

CONTROLLING  this  enormous  expenditure  were  home-builders,  ten- 
ants, architects,  merchant  builders,  bankers  and  contractors  (an 
inseparable  combination)  as  follows: 


1. 


360,000  Consumers  (either  owners  or  tenants). 


rf«  30,000  Landlord  Corporations  and  Merchant  Builders  who 
must  market  their  properties  to  consumers  educat- 
ed to  a  high  quality  of  construction  and  equipment. 

8,000  Architects — who  constantly  deal  with  the  Consumer, 
Landlord  and  Merchant  Builder. 

40,000  Banks,  Trust  Companies,  Insurance  Companies,  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Associations,  Trusts,  Estates  and  other 
sources  of  Mortgage  Funds,  who  loan  on  properties 
only  after  appraisals  based  on  construction,  equip- 
ment, location,  appearance  and  future  market  value. 

>•  205,000  Building  Contractors,  Sub-Contractors  and  Engineers 
who  make  profit  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  Shelter 
Products  market. 

25,000  Building  Material  and  Equipment  Dealers  who,  un- 
like dealers  in  many  lines,  make  larger  profit  on 
well  advertised  products. 


668,000' 
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Impress  this  magical  combination  with  your  advertising  story.  Keep  these  vital 
factors  in  the  final  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  alive  to  the  merits  of  YOUR 
Shelter  Products.  The  National  Shelter  Group-Color  Service  reaches  55%  of  this 
market  with  DELIBERATE  INTENSITY,  ECONOMY  AND  DIRECTNESS,  and  with  new 
profit  for  all.  With  but  two  sets  of  color  plates  and  for  but  $6,500  a  page,  you  can 
send  your  story  right  to  the  heart  of  this  amazing  PURCHASING,  ADVISORY-SPECI- 
FYING and  BUILDING  MARKET.  The  three  groups  comprising  the 

NATIONAL  SHELTER  GROUP-COLOR  SERVICE 

are 

1.  CLASS  GROUP-CONSUMER  DIVISION 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
GARDEN  &  HOME  BUILDER 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

2.  ADVISORY-INVESTMENT  DIVISION 

ARCHITECTURE 

THE  BANKERS  MONTHLY 

EASTERN  STATES  BUILDING 

DEVELOPER 
BUILDING  INVESTMENT 

3.  CONTRACTOR-BUILDER  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BUILDER 

BUILDING  AGE  &  NATIONAL  BUILDER 

Through  this  Service — and  through  this  Service  only — the  advertiser  of  products 
entering  into  the  construction,  decoration,  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  Modern 
Home  reaches,  in  a  single  color  unit — a  55%  cross-section  of  the  668,000  individuals* 
listed  on  the  opposite  page.  The  most  casual  study  of  our  '^Condensed  Analysis  of  the 
Shelter  Market"  will  quickly  reveal  to  any  sophisticated  advertising  agent  or  experi- 
enced advertiser  of  this  class  of  products  that  this  new  Color  Service  .  .  . 

...  is  economically  sound, 

...  is  easy  of  operation, 

.  .  .  provides  better  and  long  needed  facilities, 

.  .  .  eliminates  heavy  and  unnecessary  waste 
for  the  manufacturer  of  Investment  Mer- 
chandise of  which  Shelter  Products  con- 
stitute a  large  part. 

A  copy  of  this  Analysis  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any  manufacturer  of 

Shelter  Products  or  his  Agent. 
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ADVERTISING    RATES 

AND 

MECHANICAL    REQUIREMENTS 

COLOR  INSERT  PAGES 

printed  in  four  colors  and  sold  for  the  entire  Group  as  a  unit, 

per  page $6,500 

Any  one  of  the  several  Divisions  may  be  bought  separately  if  desired, 
the  rates  for  the  individual  Divisions  being  as  follows: 

CLASS  GROUP  -  CONSUMER  DIVISIOIV    •3,300 

ADVISORY  -  INVESTMENT  DIVISION 1,500 

CONTRACTOR  -  BUILDER   DIVISION 2,200 

Two  Divisions  in  Conibination 

CLASS  GROUP. CONSUMER  and  ADVISORY.  INVESTMENT  DIVISIONS <4,400 

CLASS  GROUP. CONSUMER  and  CONTRACTOR. BUILDER  DIVISIONS 5,200 

CONTRACTOR .  BUILDER  and  ADVISORY  -  INVESTMENT  DIVISIONS     3,300 

MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

CXASS  GROUP-CONSUMER  DIVISION:  One  set  of  four-color  plates  fur- 
nished   by    advertiser,    or    color    sketch    drawn    to    scale,    must    measure: 

8J.i"  X  IIJI". 

CONTRACTOR-BUILDER  DIVISION:  One  set  of  four-color  plates  furnished 
by  advertiser,  or  color  sketch  drawn  to  scale,  must  measure:  7}4"  x  10}4". 

ADVISORY-INVESTMENT  DIVISION:  When  used  alone,  one  set  of  four- 
color  plates  furnished  by  advertiser,  must  measure:  TJi"  x  Wi".  When  sold 
in  combination  with  EITHER  the  Consumer  Division  OR  the  Contractor- 
Builder  Division,  but  one  set  of  plates  is  required,  and  size  of  plates  will  be 
determined  by  the  size  required  by  the  other  Division  with  which  the  Advisory- 
Investment  Division  is  sold  in  combination. 

Wlien  all  three  Divisions  are  bought  in  combination — two  sets  of  plates  are 
required,  viz.:  one  set  measuring  SH"  x  11J|";  one  set  measuring  7J4"  "  lOJ-i". 
Halftone  screen:  133  line.  Plates  furnished  by  advertisers  must  be  accompanied 
by  progressive  proofs  which  have  been  proved  on  publisher's  paper  stock  with 
pubUsher's  inks,  both  furnished  on  request.  Plates  made  by  publisher  are  charged 
at  cost. 

ISSUANCE  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Published  monthly.  Last  forms:  If  plates  are  furnished  by  advertiser,  25th  of 
3rd  month  preceding  publishing  date. 

If  color  drawings,  15th  of  3rd  month  preceding.  No  cancellations  can  be  accepted 
after  90  days  prior  to  closing  date. 


NATIONAL  SHELTER  GROUP 

COLOR  tf^  SERVICE 

WALTER  c.  McMillan 

INCORPORATED 

565  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Representatives 

WARREN  T.  MAYERS,  New  York 

W.  FREDERICK  WILLCOX,  Chicago  GORDON  SIMPSON,  Los  Angeles 

307  North  Michigan  Ave.  1008  Weal  Sixth  Street 
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to  secure  orders  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  reputation  or  service,  would  go 
to  competitors.  F^or  example,  a  com- 
pany manufacturing  refrigerating 
equipment  for  use  in  the  process  indus- 
tries features  as  a  selling  point  the  fact 
that  its  products  are  "built  by  a  finan- 
cially strong,  experienced  company."  In 
the  purchasing  of  fabricating  parts 
and  fabricating  materials  the  exactness 
with  which  specifications  will  be  filled 
usually  has  a  strong  influence  on  the 
choice  of  the  sources  from  which  to 
purchase.  In  other  instances,  the  engi- 
neering service  which  a  company  offers, 
particularly  for  installations  and  the 
more  elaborate  sorts  of  accessory  equip- 
ment, is  valued  by  industrial  buyers  and 
determines  the  source  of  their  purchase. 
The  right  point  of  view  for  one  who 
has  something  to  sell  is  the  buyer's 
point  of  view.  To  get  that  point  of 
view  the  seller  must  ask  himself  why 
his  potential  customers  may  be  willing 
to  purchase  his  goods.  Selling  is  most 
effective  when  done  in  terms  of  buyers' 
needs. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  industrial  marketing  by  Professor  Cope- 
land.  The  fourth  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing' issue. 


Building  Industrial 
Sales 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   36] 

you  consider  it  from  that  point  of  view. 
And  if  it  pays  you  to  advertise  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  why  will  it 
not  pay  you  to  send  direct  mail  to  the 
same  mailing  list  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year. 

"The  mailing  list  gets  worn  out,  all 
the  worth  while  prospects  are  skimmed 
off  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time," 
you  might  say.  If  that  is  true,  then 
magazine  circulations  should  wear  out 
too.  But  they  don't,  we  know  that,  and 
mailing  lists  do  not  wear  out  either, 
if  they  are  handled  properly. 

Think  of  direct  mail  advertising  just 
as  you  think  of  publication  advertising, 
and  use  it  the  same  way — regularly  and 
consistently,   month   after  month. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
all  the  uses  of  direct  mail  such  as  sales 
drives,  introducing  new  products,  etc., 
that  are  open  to  the  industrial  adver- 
tiser, but  I  do  want  to  say  something 
about  the  various  physical  forms  in 
which  direct  mail  can  be  used.  For 
convenience  I  have  classified  these 
forms  as  follows: 

First  —  Letters  —  typed.  multigraphed. 
printed,  etc..  sent  by  either  first  or  third 
class  mail. 

Second — Printed  matter  such  as  folders, 
booklets,  house  organs,  etc.,  sent  by  first, 
second   or  third  class   mail. 

Third  —  Combinations  of  letters  and 
printed  matter  such  as  illu'^trated  letters 
and  letters  with  leaflets,  booklets,  etc..  in- 
closed, sent   by   first   or   third   class   mail. 

In  the  instances  I  gave  you  of  direct 
mail  advertising  that  we  have  been 
running  for  so  many  years,  we  are 
using  multigi-aphed  letters,  accom- 
panied by  printed  leaflets  and  a 
stamped,  return  addressed  post  card, 
sent  by  second  class  mail.  But  that  is 
because  it  happens  to  be  convenient 
and  economical  for  us  to  use  that  par- 
ticular combination,  and  not  because 
we  think  it  nroduces  the  best  results. 
We  could  probably  get  iust  as  good  re- 
sults  with    illustrated   letters   or    with 


5,000  OR  375,000 
One  Market  or  Thirty 
Quality  in  Quantities 

IN  1924,  eight  areas  of  circulation.  All  homes 
selected — all  subscriptions  paid  for — by  selling 
institutions  whose  combined  volume  reached  $150,- 
000,000.  In  1928,  more  than  thirty  markets,  with  a 
total  of  375,000  homes  which  will  spend — let's  be 
conservative — at  least  $500,000,000  for  the  thousand 
and  one  things  a  modern  home  needs  to  make  and 
keep  it  modern.  And  the  advertiser  can  eliminate 
any  areas  of  circulation  of  no  interest  to  him. 

^yl     Manufacturers  are  interested  in  markets ;  some- 
times all,  sometimes  some. 

^  Modes  &  Manners  and  Fasliinns  &  Home 
magazines  are  the  only  consumer  magazines  in 
which  manufacturers  can  zone  their  advertising 
with  reference  to  distribution  of  their  products. 

(^  Circulation  in  any  area  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  consumer  magazines  of  quality 
appeal. 

Modes  &  Manners 
Fashions  &  Home 

will  g^ive  National  Advertising  the  force  and  urge  of  direct- 
mail  promotion  in  the  following  areas  and  others  to  come — at  a 
cost  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  page  per  home. 


Boston,    Mass. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Los   Angeles.    Cal. 

Omaha,    Neb. 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Houston,  Texas 

Peoria,    111. 

Huntington,    \V.   Va. 

Denver.    Colo. 

Madison.     Wis. 


Evansville,    Ind. 

Richmond,     Va. 

Providence,    R.    I. 

Elgin,     111. 

Lansing,    Mich. 

Sioux    City.    la. 

Davton,    Ohio 

Charleston.  W.   Va. 

Altoona,     Pa. 

Tulsa.     Okla. 

Wichita,     Kans. 


rharapaign,    111. 

Oklahoma     City,    Okla. 

Ann    Arbor,    Mich. 

Harrisburg.    Pa. 

London,    Ontario 

Hartford,  Conn. 
South  Bend.  Ind, 
Wilkes-Barre.    Pa. 

Johnstown,    Pa. 
Austin    &    Oak   Park,    Til. 


Standard  Publishing  Company 

222  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago 

AMOS  H.  WEIGEL 
Business  MciiuKjcr 

Joseph  C  Quirk,  Advertising  Manager,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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leUpWiTh  the  Huge 
Selling  Force  Which 
Industry  LooKs  To 
Every  January  as  the 
I^ystone  of  Its  Whole 
Sales  Campaign 

IRON  TRADE  REVIEW  ANNUAL 

'^he  Ifearbooli  oFlndustrif 

To  Be  Published 

January  5, 1928 


Read  by  36,000  Industrial' 
Buyers.  Kept  and  referred  to 
throughout  the  whole  year  by 
thousands  of  Major  executives. 


Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
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'New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

Business  Conditions 

Are  Normal  in 

Providence 


Payroll  checks  of  Providence  Clear- 
ing House  Banks  for  the  first  38 
weeks  of  1927  averaged  ^2,561,- 
052.63  per  week,  showing  an  aver- 
age gain  of  ^3,078.94  per  week 
over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1926.  These  figures  do  not  include 
salaries  or  wages  paid  by  individual 
checks  or  direct  from  cash  drawers. 

Bank  clearings  through  the  Provi- 
dence Clearing  House  amounted  to 
^518,705,600.00  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1927,  a  gain  of  2.22% 
over  the  corresponding  months  of 
1926. 

Building  permits  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1927  amounted  to  ^18,- 
202,264.00,  a  loss  of  3.4%  over 
the  same  period  in  1926.  Postal  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1927  amounted  to  ^1,489,940.76, 
a  gain  of  6.24%. 

The    Providence    Journal 
The   Evening   Bulletin 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Representatwes 
Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company  R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

Boston    New  York    Chicago  Los  Angeles   San  Francisco  Seattle 


folders,  mailing  pieces  or  broadsides  in 
two  or  more  colors.  In  fact,  we  have 
tried  a  number  of  these  variations  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

THE  thing  that  really  counts,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  you  say  to  your 
prospect — the  message  that  is  conveyed 
from  your  brain  to  his  brain — and  not 
the  vehicle  that  transports  it.  Naturally 
you  have  to  put  it  in  a  form  that  is  at- 
tractive enough  to  assure  its  getting 
read  by  a  fair  percentage  of  the  list. 
But  assuming  that  you  are  able  to 
make  all  forms  of  mailings  equally  at- 
tractive and  easy  to  read,  I  believe  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  them.  If 
your  copy  is  right  it  will  bring  re- 
sults, for  your  prospect  will  react  in 
the  same  way  to  an  idea  whether  he 
reads  it  printed  or  typewritten,  in 
colors  or  in   plain   black. 

Many  advertising  managers  seem 
to  think  their  responsibilities  are  ended 
when  they  have  turned  over  a  bunch 
of  inquiries  to  the  sales  department. 
In  my  opinion  it  has  just  begun. 

Industrial  equipment  cannot  be  sold 
successfully  by  direct  mail.  Industrial 
selling  is  too  complicated;  too  many 
people  have  something  to  say  about  a 
purchase;  too  many  questions  have  to 
be  answered  and  discussed.  So  the 
salesman  will  always  be  the  biggest 
factor  in  industrial  selling,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  fact  as  fun- 
damental. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  an  inquiry  be- 
comes nothing  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  rather  a  questionable  op- 
portunity too,  for  a  salesman  to  get  to 
work.  Therefore,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  a  salesman  on  the  job  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  to  do  this  you  need  the 
whole  hearted  cooperation  of  the  sales 
department. 

There  are  many  places  where  it  is 
impossible  to  send  a  salesman  after  an 
inquiry  in  a  huri'y,  and  at  the  same 
time  if  you  don't  keep  in  touch  with 
your  prospect  he  may  cool  off,  or  buy 
from  a  competitor — which  is  worse.  So 
he  has  to  be  followed-up  by  mail.  In 
our  business  we  consider  the  mail 
follow-up  to  be  iust  as  important  as  the 
advertising,  and  no  program  of  direct 
mail  or  magazine  advertising  is  pre- 
nared  without  its  accompanying  follow- 
up  letters  and  literature. 


A 


LL  inquiries  are  divided  into  three 
general  groups: 

First — Inquiries  which  show  that  the 
prospert  is  actually  in  the  market  for  our 
products,  such  as  letters  aslcing  for  esti- 
luates  and  prices,  or  requests  for  salesmen 
to  call. 

Second — Inquiries  which  tell  about  some 
problem  or  difficulty  and  asking  for  advice 
or  help. 

Third — Inquiries  which  ask  for  literature 
or  general    information. 

Inquiries  in  the  first  group  are  what 
we  call  red  hot  prospects,  and  the 
nearest  branch  office  is  immediately 
notified  by  telegram.  They  are  followed 
up  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  by  a  personal  call  from  a  sales 
engineer.  The  only  letter  written  to 
prospects  in  this  class  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  inquiry. 

Inquiries  in  the  second  or  specific 
problem  group  are  answered  by  a  per- 
sonally dictated  letter  from  the  main 
office  which  deals  with  each  case  ac- 
cording to  its  requirements.  There- 
after they  are  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  general  methods  used  for  our 
third  group  which  I  will  describe. 

The    third    or    general    information 
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Memphis  Press-Scimitar  Is 

A  Proven  Salesman  of 

Memphis  Merchandise 


THE  RESPONSIVENESS  of  Press-Scimitar  readers 
in  Memphis  and  its  Suburban  Trade  Zone  to 
advertising,  combined  with  Press-Scimitar  dominance 
in  circulation  in  this  area  as  compared  to  the  morning 
newspaper,  unquestionably  accounts  for  the  remark- 
able Press-Scimitar  LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVER- 
TISING RECORD  for  the  first  nine  months  this  year. 


The  Nine  Months  Record 
Sho^ws  Consistent  LEAD 
In  Local  Display  Linage 


MONTH 

I    Press- Scimitar 

1  Morning  Paper 

1  Press-Scimitar 

Lead 

January 

...  1       463.890 

404,257 

59,633 

February 

...  1       457,247 

362,607 

94,640 

March 

...  1       596.099 

481,285 

114,814 

April 

...  1       629,202 

501,627 

127,575 

Mav 

1       553.609 

476,182 

77,427 

June 

537,075 

462,693 

74,382 

Julv 

.1        480.718 

435,869 

44,849 

August 

...  1       465,605 

386,393 

79,212 

September 

...1       563.311 

421,148 

142,163 

Total 

...|    4,746,756 

3,932,061 

814,695 

(Figures  computecl  on  six-day  hasis,  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive, 
by    Lake-Dunham-Spiro    Agency,    Exchange    Building,    Memphis.) 

A.    B.    C.    PUBLISHERS    STATEMENT    SIX 
MONTHS,   ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,    1927 


Arkansas,       Mississippi 

and   Tennessee    Towns 

Where  Press-Scimitar 

Delivers    Today's 

News  Today! 

JONESBORO 

'AUGUSTA 

BLYTHEVILLE 
BRINKLEY 

FORREST  CITY 
„  HELENA 

HUGHES 

HULBERT 

LUXORA 
MARIANNA 

MARION 

MARKED  TREE 
OSCEOLA 

PARKIN 

TRUMANN 
TURRELL 

WEST  MEMPHIS 

WILSON 
WYNNE 

EARLE 

PARAGUOLD 
HERNANDO 

LELAND 

ABERDEEN 
AMORY 

BATESVILLE 

CLARKSDALE 
HOLLY  SPRINGS 
GRENADA 

LAMBERT 
NEW  ALBANY 

OXFORD 

SENATOBIA 
TUNICA 

TUPELO 
WATER  VALLEY 
CORINTH 

GREENVILLE 

TRENTON 
ARLINGTON 

BARTLETT 

BROWNSVILLE 
COLLIER  VILLE 

COVINGTON 

MUNFORD 
ROSSVILLE 

SOMER  VILLE 

TIPTON 
GERMANTOWN 

OAKVILLE 

BEMIS 
HUMBOLDT 

JACKSON 

NEWBERN 

RIPLEY 


91,949 


L. 

^^^— 

L  J           = 

HH 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

National  Representatives— Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New   York 
Chicago,     Detroit,     Atlanta,     Seattle,     Los     Angeles,     San     B'rancisco,     Portland 
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Most  Advantageous 
Coverage 


Use  All  Three  Papers 
Save  Four  Cents 


<^^t<Ssk 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

THE  MUNCIE  STAR 
THE  TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 


■^E^ 


Special  Representative 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 


Over  40  Years 

of  Helpful  Service 

Bakers'  Helper  maintains  a  service 
department  for  bakers,  helping 
theni  to  overcome  faults  in  their 
goods,  furnishing  recipes  and  giving 
much  other  practical  business  ad- 
vice. Subscribers  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  paper — 75% 
renew   by   mail. 


FMdbh^hHl 


AKER 


EIPIF 


ABP 


Puhliahfd     Juyicf     a    Manth 

431    SOUTH    DEARBORN    St.,    CHICAGO 


^V  c  arc  tlu-  prixJuccTS  of  sctnic  ot  thf 
oldest  and  most  succcssfii!  lioiisc 
otKansin  thecocintry.  Write  for  copy 
uf  The  William  Klather  Magazine. 

The  William   Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Building  (Heveland,  Ohio 


group  constitutes  the  majority  of  in- 
quiries received  from  our  industrial  ad- 
vertising, and  because  they  do  not  dis- 
close the  purpose  of  the  sender  it  is 
doubly  important  that  the  follow-up 
system  be  carefully  devised.  The  in- 
quirer may  be  simply  curious;  he  may 
want  to  keep  up-to-date  in  his  engineer- 
ing- knowledge  or  he  may  have  a  real 
need  for  something  we  manufacture. 

''P  HE  first  purpose  of  our  follow-up  in 
A  these  cases  is  to  separate  the  in- 
quiries into  potential  and  non-potential 
buyers,  so  we  send  a  data  sheet  with 
some  literature  and  a  letter  showing 
him  why  he  should  return  the  informa- 
tion requested.  A  stamped,  return  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  also  enclosed.  This 
letter  is  followed  up  two  weeks  later  by 
a  second  one  along  similar  lines,  and 
this  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third  and 
fourth  at  two  weeks'  intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  the  branch  office  has 
been  notified,  and  has  arranged  to  check 
up  on  the  inquiry  by  the  end  of  our 
follow-up  series,  which  gives  them  ap- 
proximately a  month  in  which  to  ar- 
range for  a  sales  call. 

The  most  important  thing  about  any 
follow-up  plan  is  promptness,  and  that 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  honeyed 
phrases  you  can  write. 

There  are  four  fundamentals  that  I 
believe  form  the  basis  for  building  in- 
dustrial sales  by  direct  mail. 

First.  A  study  of  the  problems  and 
the  environment  of  your  prospects,  and 
the  writing  of  copy  around  these  prob- 
lems instead  of  about  your  products. 

Second.  The  continuous  use  of  di- 
rect mail  to  a  given  list,  month  after 
month,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  a  brief 
campaign. 

Third.  The  use  of  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  form  of  mailing 
piece  with  a  copy  arrangement  that  will 
assure  easy  readability  and  understand- 
ing. 

Fourth.  Prompt  and  thorough 
fol'ow-up. 

With  this  basis,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
direct  mail  will  be  found  by  the  in- 
dustrial advertiser  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  profitable  means  at  his 
command  for  increasing  business. 


Everybody's  Business 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    5] 

thousands  of  shops  and  American  dol- 
lars are  invested  in  almost  every  branch 
of  foreign  enterprise. 

But  the  road  ahead  is  not  rosy.  Al- 
ready Germany  has  ruled  that  no 
American  picture  can  be  shown  in  that 
land  unless  the  company  owning  the 
film  shall  produce  a  picture  in  Ger- 
many costing  as  much  as  the  one  made 
in  America.  I  might  go  on  and  men- 
tion dozens  of  instances  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  Eui'ope  has  decided  on 
eff'ective  measures  to  meet  .American 
competition.  The  action  of  France  in 
the  matter  of  a  tariff  is  an  indication 
of  what  is  to  come.  We  may  well 
question  the  probability  that  our  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  will  continue 
at  the  pace  recently  established.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  we  can  go  on  erect- 
ing tariff  walls  to  protect  ourselves 
from  foreign  manufacturers  and  not 
meet   retaliation. 

Although  we  have  piled  up  more 
wealth  than  was  ever  before  accumu- 
lated by  any  nation,  our  new  position 
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The  Linotype  Layout  Kit  Is  Back! 


BIGGER,  BETTER,  AND  MORE  CONVENIENT 

(etHADE  LI  N  DTYPE  "'"^"^ 

THE  five  thousand  layout  men  -who  were  quick  enough 
to  get  copies  of  the  Layout  Kit  before  the  first  edition  -was 
exhausted  will  ^velcome  the  new^s  that  another  edition 
has  been  printed  in  greatly  improved  form.  The  new^  Lay- 
out Kit  contains  more  type  and  more  borders  and  is  bound 
in  book  form  so  that  no  matter  how  much  you  cut  out  of 
it,  the  remaining  material  is  still  bound  in  and  kept  in 
proper  order.  The  price  remains  the  same— one  dollar. 


f  OR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  YET  MADE 
ITS  ACQUAINTANCE:  The  Layout  Kit  con- 
tains 88  pages  of  type  and  borders;  generous 
blocks  of  roman  and  italic  in  text  sizes,  lines 
of  caps,  lower  case,  italic  and  small  caps  for 
display.  All  printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 


and  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  up  into  a  layout  that  will  show  you 
exactly  how  your  advertisement,  booklet  or 
folder  will  look  in  type  and  shows  the  printer 
exactly  what  you  want.  It  can  save  you  many 
times  its  cost  the  first  time  you  put  it  to  use. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Department  of  Linotype  Typography 
46 1  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


c*^ 


O       U 


O       N 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  461    Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  One  Dollar  for  which  please  send  a  copy  of 

THE    LINOTYPE    LAYOUT    KIT 


LINOTYPED     IN     CAIAMOND     BOL^ 
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Industrial 

Marketing 

Is 

Selective 

Marketing 

ABOUT  11,000  manufactur- 
ing; p'ants  use  over  half 
the  indu;  trial  power  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  average  about  2,000 
h.p.  capacity.  The  other  184,- 
000  plants  average  around  100 
h.p.  ^  ■^  The  11,000  big 
power  users  (the  big  buyers  of 
indu!- trial  and  power  plant  ma- 
terials and  equipnionl)  consti- 
tute the  indusirial  Iwo-thirds  of 
the  distribution  of  Sweet's  Engi- 
neerins;  Catalogue.  The  other 
one-third  consists  of  big  power 
producers,  public  utilities,  pub- 
lic officials,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, all  of  whom  make  large 
purchases.  -^  -*-  In  all,  the 
Sweet's  distribution  list  repre- 
sents the  concentration  of  about 
70  per  cent  of  total  purchasing 
power  for  these  commodities. 
-»-  ^*^  Sweet's  opens  the  doors 
to  this  selective  high-potential 
market  and  offers  a  method  of 
reaching  it  that  is  singularly  eco- 
nomical   and    efficient. 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of 
our    16-page    illustrated 
booklet,    "Selective    In- 
dustrial Marketing." 


Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue 

{ I'libliration  of  F.  II  .  Dodge 
Corporation) 

119  West  40th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Boston  (.h-vfUmtl 

I'hiliidplphin        Chicuiio 
Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 


of  world  preeminence  has  become  an 
accepted  thought  only  in  our  own 
minds — not  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
average  European.  To  the  latter  we 
are  still  soulless  money  chasers — rude, 
crude,  and  vulgarly  materialistic. 

IT  is  time  we  came  to  understand 
and  properly  evaluate  foreign  criti- 
cism. It  is  time  we  freed  ourselves  of 
the  chains  of  European  traditions  and 
started  developing  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  American  economics,  literature, 
art,  science,  drama  and  statesmanship. 
If  we  cannot  now  stand  proudly  erect 
on  the  foundations  we  have  created, 
surely  we  must  be  lacking  in  those 
sterling  qualities  that  are  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  our  people. 

No  American  can  be  sure  that  he 
knows  very  much  about  Europe.  Mix 
up  dictatorships.  Fascism,  Communism, 
Sovietism  and  a  number  of  experi- 
mental democracies,  and  you  have  a 
mess  that  one  should  touch  with  great- 
est caution.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  must  know  not  merely  the  Eu- 
ropean news  of  the  day,  but  as  far  as 
possible  the  reasons  back  of  the  news. 
We  must  recognize  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions that  we  are  now  dealing  with 
political  systems  that  depend  on  mi- 
nority opinion.  Few  are  the  present 
regimes  in  Europe  that  represent  the 
entire  nation.  This  still  provides  the 
possibility  that  a  few  men  with  sinister 
purpose  might  suddenly  start  the  pot 
boiling  over.  We  are  in  the  paradoxi- 
cal position  of  having  to  know  more 
about  Europe  than  ever  before  and  yet 
keep  farther  away. 

It  may  be  all  right  for  us  to  allow 
Europe  to  sell  us  a  half  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  scenery,  souvenirs  and  so- 
journs every  year.  Under  our  present 
foolish  foreign  trade  policy  that  would 
seem  the  proper  thing  to  do,  for  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  without  giving. 
But  we  might  give  thought  to  the  wis- 
dom of  reversing  the  plan.  Suppose 
we  cut  our  tourist  bill  in  half  and  do 
more  sightseeing  here  at  home.  At  the 
same  time  we  might  banish  our  fear  of 
competing  with  foreign  labor  that 
works  mostly  with  its  hands.  If  we 
cannot  depend  upon  the  higher  effi- 
ciency and  lower  cost  of  machine  meth- 
ods to  maintain  ourselves  on  a  proper 
standard  of  living,  then  we  have  estab- 
lished our  industrial  success  on  a  flimsy 
foundation. 

The  use  of  a  political  rather  than  an 
economic  means  to  acquire  wealth  has 
in  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Organizations  such  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  who  endeavor  to  main- 
tain a  wage  scale  that  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  economic  situation 
eventually  come  to  grief.  Any  estab- 
lished rate  of  pay  that  lacks  a  proper 
relation  to  eff'ective  effort  must  eventu- 
ally prove  ruinous. 

When  our  bricklayers  limit  them- 
selves to  500  bricks  although  it  would 
be  perfectly  possible  for  them  to  lay 
3000  a  day,  and  our  painters  take 
twelve  days  to  finish  a  job  that  might 
easily  be  completed  in  six,  they  are 
simply  doing  in  their  field  what  the 
United  States  Government  is  doin"-  for 
manufacturers  in  a  larger  field  by 
erecting  tariff  walls. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Europe  to 
discover  why  we  are  the  most  hated 
nation  on  earth.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  open  our  eyes  here  at  home  to  the 
hypocrisy  and  maudlin  sentimentalism 
that  now  pervade  our  industrial  life. 


Does  Banker 
Influence 
affect  your 
busines  s? 
Perhaps  you 
think  not — 
but — have 
you  seen  our 
recent  investi- 
gation of  the 
bank  mar- 
ket? Maybe 
the  Journal 
should  be  on 
your  list  after 
all 
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100,000    Bank    Officers    in    21,000 
banks    read    the    American    Bank- 
ers   Association     Journal. 


-^ 


American  Bankers 
Association  Journal 

Edited    by   lames    E.    Clark 

110    East   42nd    St..  New    York    City 

Advertising    Managers 

MaVX    n,    BAXTim.    110    East    i2nd    St.. 
Sew    YmU    Citii. 

CHARLES    H.    RAVELL.    332    S.    La    Salle 
St..   Chicago.   III. 

ST.VN-Ll'Ji'    IKKIU).    712    Su.    Hill    St..    Los 
AHtielea 

(MEMBER    A.B.C.) 
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Will  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
please  read  this? 


A  S  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  groups 
of  industry  in  the  world,  Mr.  Sloan, 
you  know  that  the  South  is  America's 
fastest  growing  market. 

You  know,  for  instance,  that  since 
1900  the  true  value  of  all  property  has 
increased  393%  as  against  52%  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  period 
automobile  registrations  in  the  South 
increased  3210%  as  against  a  national 
gain  of  2080%.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured products  increased  642'^ 
against  449%.  You  know  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  has  been  no 
industrial  movement  like  the  move- 
ment of  the  textile  industry  to  the 
South,  showing  an  increase  of  acti\e 
spindles  of  313%  as  against  a  national 
gain  of  78%.  In  the  past  10  years 
buying  power  in  the  South  has  more 
than  trebled. 

And  so  you  realize  and  all  your  sales 
executives  realize  that  the  South  is  a 
responsive,  active  market  to  those  who 
work  it  intensively.  Your  sales  show 
that.  Chevrolet,  Buick,  Oakland, 
Cadillac — all  your  motor  products  ha\  e 
shown  tremendous  gains  in  the  South 
—  and  Frigidaire — particularly  has 
1  rigidaire  been  enormously  successful 
in  this  market.  Electric  refrigeration 
sales  in  relation  to  metered  customers 
bL-ing  2.65%  as  against  1.77%  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

It  would  pay  you  to  assemble  Chev- 
rolet in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Sloan.  It  would 
pay  you  to  make  Frigidaire  here. 

Your  raw  materials  are  right  at  hand. 
The  finest  type  labor  in  the  world  is 
here  in  abundance — willing,  intelligent, 
inherently  skilful  Anglo-Saxons.  Plant 
sites  are  plentiful  and  reasonably  priced. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
hydro-electric  power.  Building  costs 
are  lower  than  in  other  sections.  The 


splendid  vigorous  climate  permits  effi- 
cient, year-round  production.  The  tax 
situation  is  most  favorable.  Living 
costs  are  lower.  These  factors  mean 
that  you  can  lower  production  and  as- 
sembly costs.  And  it  isn't  necessary  to 


point  out  that  increased  volume  and 
profit  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  lower 
prices. 

Think  it  over,  Mr.  Sloan.  Location 
in  Atlanta  would  give  you  the  advan- 
tage of  lower  costs  in  the  center  of  one 
of  your  richest  markets.  Unequalled 
transportation  facilities;  eight  railroad 
systems  reaching  18  million  people 
overnight.  Lower  prices,  quicker  de- 
liveries, better  service — you  know  the 
answer  to  that. 

We  won't  attempt  to  give  you  com- 
parative costs  here,  but  we  will  be  glad 
to  prove  our  statements  in  full  detail. 
Will  you  give  us  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
Sloan?  It  won't  cost  you  a  penny — it 
may  be  worth  a  million  dollars.  Say 
the  word  r nd  we  will  place  the  facts 
before  vou. 


Doubtless  you  who  have  read  this 
far  would  like  to  know  if  Atlanta  offers 
to  your  business  the  same  advantages 
which  have  attracted  864  national 
corporations  who  have  established 
branch  plants,  warehouses  and  sales 
offices  here.  Without  obligation  and 
in  the  strictest  confidence  we  will 
gather  for  you  the  necessary  informa- 
tion relating  to  your  market  possibili- 
ties, production  costs  and  other  factors 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

The  information  will  be  authentic. 

Write  INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 

/iS'6  Chamber  of  Commerce 


At 


LANIA 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South, 
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Crosse  & 
Blackwell 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

have  been 
Nationally  Advertised  in 

The 

Christian  Science 

Monitor 

since  February,  1924 


oan 

402  Artisans  Builcjnig 
Ponland,    Oregon 


Crosse  &  Black- 
well's  Pickles 
delight  the  most 
particular. 


SEALY-DRESSER   COMPANY 


29   Third  St.,   Portland.  Or«. 


BR  6201 


IhE  dealer 
"tie-in"  advertise- 
ment above  is  one 
of 


329 


which  appeared  in 
the  Monitor,  from 
38  different  cities, 
during  year  ended 
September  1, 1927 

A  folder  describing  this 

"tie-in"  service  will  be 

sent  on  request 

THE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

MONITOR 

107  Falmouth  Street 
Boston  Massachusetts 


An    International    Daily    Newspaper 


A  Digest  of  the  Anaual 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  Report 

PL.    THOMSON,    president   of   the  he  stated  that  the  Bureau's  governing 

Audit    Bureau    of    Circulations,  rules   are   embodied  in   by-laws   and   a 

•    opened   his  annual  report  at  its  set  of  rules  and  regulations.     Because 

Chicago   convention,    October   21,   with  of  the  importance  and  growing  volume 

a   tribute  to  the   late    Stanley   Clague,  of  the  work  done,  a  coditication  and  in- 

its  former  managing  director,  and  ex-  dexing   of   the   rules   has   become    very 

pressed   the  Bureau's  good   fortune  in  desirable.    This   work  has   been   begun 

having  O.  C.  Harn  as  the  successor  to  and   has   progressed   to   a   point   which 

the    office.     The    association,    said    Mr.  gives  promise  that  within  the   coming 

Thomson,  has  enjoyed  a  normal  growth  year  a  convenient  edition  of  the  laws 

in  membership.    During  the  past  year  of   the   Bureau   will   be   placed   in   the 

it   gained    in    advertisers,   newspapers,  hands  of  all  members, 

magazines  and  business  papers  a  total  A   great   deal   of  attention   is   being 

of   twenty-five   new   members   and   lost  directed  to  a  more  accurate  determina- 

five   advertising   agents   and   sixty-two  tion   of   trading   areas   as   a   basis   for 

local   advertisers.    The   membership   of  national     marketing     campaigns,     but 

local  advertisers  had  always  been  sub-  among  various   publishers  there  exists 

ject   to  fluctuation.    Forty-nine   of  the  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  as  to  what 

year's    losses    were    local    firms    whose  constitutes   the   normal   trading  center 

dues    had    been    paid    by    newspapers,  in  any  particular  case.    The  officers  of 

Thirty-eight  of  them  were  in  one  city,  the  Bureau  are  watching  with  interest 

The     membership     of  -  the     Bureau  the  developments  on  this  subject, 

stands  as  follows:  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Bureau's 

.Xewsnaper.';                                   92''  rules  on  pre-dating,  the  board  of  direc- 

iiasaziiies 'and  periodicals.'! !     i89  tors   had    been    called    upon    to    distin- 

Farm   papers    82  guish     between     what     constitutes     a 

\dven?sin-''agents 177  '  "loaning  and  an  evening  newspaper  in 

National    advertisers 141  Order  to  clear  the  confusion  that  some- 
Local    advertiisers 56  times  arises  in  the  case  of  certain  con- 

rpQjj^j                                    Y^g  flicting    editions.      In    May    the    board 

notified  members  of  this  rule,  "When 
"The  Bureau  stands  today  in  the  an  evening  newspaper  publishes  an 
strongest  position  in  its  history,  en-  edition  for  circulation  the  following 
joying  substantially  universal  recogni-  morning  under  conditions  which  pre- 
tion  by  publishers,  agents  and  adver-  elude  it  from  using  the  regular  after- 
tisers  alike."  noon  newspaper  service,  such  edition 
The  volume  of  work  was  slightly  shall  be  classified  as  a  morning  news- 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.    During  paper." 

the  Bureau's  fiscal  year,  which  ended  Exception  to  the  rule  had  been 
August  31,  1348  audits  were  made  taken  by  certain  publishers,  whose  ap- 
against  1413  during  the  year  before,  peal  is  being  considered. 
The  average  number  of  auditors  em- 
ployed was  forty-seven.  Forty-two  had  ''pHE  establishment  of  an  Audit  Bu- 
been  employed  in  the  previous  year,  so  A  reau  of  Circulations  in  England  and 
the  average  number  of  audits  per  man  throughout  the  Continent  is  desired  by 
decreased  from  thirty-three  to  twenty-  American  manufacturers  and  others 
eight.  The  explanation  for  that  situ-  who  are  advertising  there.  Publisher 
ation  was  primarily  the  unusual  num-  members  are  likewise  interested  in  a 
ber  of  instances  where  auditors  were  change  because  of  reciprocal  contracts 
engaged  for  a  long  period  because  of  and  other  direct  and  indirect  influences, 
circulation  irregularities.  Never  in  the  The  oflicers  of  the  Bureau  are  in  touch 
history  of  the  Bureau  had  there  been  with  the  sponsors  for  an  English  Audit 
such  a  series  of  long  drawn  out  inves-  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  will  lend 
ligations.  their  aid  to  bring  such  an  eventuality 

Three    cases    alone    consumed    more  about, 

than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  available  In  closing,  Mr.  Thomson  said: 

man  power.  "The   Audit    Bureau   of   Circulations 

In    discussing    its    finances    it    was  has  rendered  great  service  to  publish- 

pointed   out  that  the  Bureau   operates  ing  by  providing  a  practical  means  un- 

on  a  budget  basis.   This  year  it  finished  der  which  this  industry  has  been  able 

the  fiscal  year  with  expenses  within  its  to   regulate    itself   rather  than   submit 

income.     The    margin,    however,    was  to  the  necessity  of  being  regulated  by 

close — $5,652    against    $26,959    for   the  others.     There  can  be  no  question  that 

previous  year.    While  some  of  the  items  but  for  the  foresight  of  those  respon- 

in   expense   were    temporai-y,   much   of  sible  for  the  organization  of  this   Bu- 

the  $21,000  increase  was  due  to  a  nor-  reau    the   business   of   advertising   and 

mal   demand   upon   a   service   which   is  publishing  would  undoubtedly  have  had 

growing  in   complexity  and   magnitude  imposed     upon     it     regulations     which 

with    no   compensating  increase   in   in-  might  have  been  a  real  deterrent  to  the 

come.    There  is  ground  for  belief,  Mr.  progress    of    the    industry.     We    have 

Thomson    said,    that    sooner    or    later  then   in   our  Bureau   an  instrument  of 

dues  will  have  to  be  equalized  and  the  great    present    and    future    usefulness 

present  scale  revised.  which  must  be  safeguarded  in  the  com- 

In    discussing  the   work   in   prospect  mon   interest." 
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AN  ADVERTISEMKNT 
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(^yi  thing  is  good 
only  so  far  as  it  serve f\..y 


kmerson] 


OuTSiDK  of  a  few  men  like  New- 
ton, Darw  in.Watt,  Galileo,  etal., 
those  who  iiave  illuminated  the 
world's  history  with  original  ideas 
have  been  exceeding  few. 

To  advertising,  this  apparent 
scarcity  of  individuals  possessing 
the  elusive  original  idea  is  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  concern.  Ideas  are, 
or  should  be,  advertising's  all- 
in-all. 

Few  ideas  are  ever  born.  Most 
of  them  are  either  acquired  or 
thrust  upon  us.  They  are  distilled 
from  the  alembic  of  experience 
made  up,  as  Ulysses  reflected,  of 
"a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

Advertising  men,  tlierefore, 
have  no  more  important  personal 
task  to  perform  than  to  lill  them- 
selves full  of  the  stuff  of  which 
ideas  are  made to  oil  the  men- 
tal machinery  with  the  lubricant 
of  w  hat  other  men  have  thought, 
dreamed,  written,  achieved.  This 
is  a  mechanical  age — an  age  in 
which  we  apparently  get  the 
things  we  want  in  the  easiest  way, 
by  appropriating  and  utilizing 
that  \\  hich  others  seem  to  have 


evolved  themselves.  And  if  that 
is  the  spirit  of  the  time,  why  not 
conform  to  it,  and  catch  our  ideas 
as  we  catch  the  musical  electrons 
out  of  the  air,  by  twisting  a  dial? 

Therefore  the  indispensability 
of  Advertising  &  Selling.  It  is 
an  "idea-house"  of  many  man- 
sions. Properly  used,  it  will  excite 
your  mental  caloric,  and  we  per- 
sonally guarantee  it  to  extend 
the  dimensions  of  any  advertis- 
ing man's  idea  compartment.  Its 
editors  are  not  revolving-chair 
editors,  but  men  who  know  that 
they  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Anyone  who  can  read  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  or  a  half-dozen 
other  regular  contributors,  with- 
out acquiring  a  dash  of  pure  men- 
tal stimulus,  has  what  McGivena 
of  the  New  York  Dai/y  News  calls 
a"crystallized  caput. "He  should 
be  turning  Nut  No.  996  on  a  mo- 
tor assembly  line  in  the  Fourth 
City. 

If  your  advertisement  is  in 
Advertising  &  Selling,  it  is  not 
next  to  "reading  smatter." 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Where  Should  Agency 
Service  End? 

THE  recent  article  entitled  "The 
Baker's  Dozen  in  Agency  Service" 
seems  to  indicate  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  at  least  one  agency  president  that 
the  agency  is  not  being  properly  ap- 
preciated. Apparently  he  is  aggrieved 
when  his  acquaintances  assume  that 
his  job  is  to  prepare  and  place  adver- 
tising. Or  perhaps  he  is  aggrieved 
because  the  "extra  service"  he  gives 
prevents  him  from  devoting  his  whole 
time   to   his   "normal"    service. 

Certainly  he  has  enumerated  a  very 
impressive  list  of  extra  services  that 
his  agency  has  performed  for  various 
clients.  Whether  he  has  given  the  im- 
pression he  intended  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

There  may  be  some  who  doubt  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  agency's  job  to 
sell  $5,000  worth  of  client  A's  products 
to  client  B ;  or  to  influence  the  big- 
customers  of  client  B ;  or  to  get  an 
invitation  for  client  H  to  prepare  a 
magazine  article  (thus  diverting  the 
invitation  from  client  H's  competitor)  ; 
or  to  make  sales  in  new  territory  for 
client  K;  or  to  indulge  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  other  little  "extra  curri- 
culum activities"  which  he  specifies. 
Are  these  legitimate  functions  of  the 
advertising  agent? 

If  they  are  among  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  advertising  agent,  then  it 
logically  follows  that  any  client  has 
a  right  to  expect  them  of  his  agency. 

This  brings  the  problem  out  of  the 
field  of  ethics  into  that  of  economics. 
The  client  may  expect  such  services 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
cannot  obtain  them  unless  the  agency 
is  being  paid  more  for  its  normal  ser- 
vices than  its  normal  services  are 
worth.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
a  surplus  of  profit  within  the  commis- 
sion the  agency  receives  before  it  can 
undertake  to  give  such  free  extra  ser- 
vices to  the  client. 

Even  if  the  average  account  has 
enough  "velvet"  to  permit  the  agent  to 
give  a  lot  of  extra  service  (an  assump- 
tion that  would  be  strenuously  denied 
by  some  brother  agents)  it  is  obvious 
that  the  profit  margin  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  diff'erent  accounts.  Sup- 
pose client  A  and  client  B  have  equal 
advertising  budgets,  but  the  normal 
cost  of  preparing  and  placing  adver- 
tisements for  B  is  so  much  higher  than 
for  A  that  there  is  little  or  no  margin 
for  "extras,"  what's  to  be  done?  Give 
client  B  the  extra  sei'vices  at  a  loss 
and  distribute  the  loss  over  the  other 
accounts?     Refuse     him     the     services 


and  drive  him  to  another  agency? 
Spend  less  time  and  eff'ort  on  the 
"normal"  activities  of  his  advertising 
program  so  as  to  have  a  margin  for 
the  extras?  These  are  ugly  alterna- 
tives but  they  can  hardly  be  escaped 
by  the  agency  that  prides  itself  on 
giving  a  lot  of  extra  services. 

Moreover  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  capacity  of  various  agencies  to 
supply  some  of  the  services  enumer- 
ated in  the  Baker's  Dozen,  and  this 
dift'erence  is  not  due  to  the  relative 
skill  of  the  personnel  or  the  financial 
strength  of  the  agencies.  The  partic- 
ular agent  who  has  bared  his  soul — 
or  rattled  his  skeleton,  as  the  case  may 
be — claims  to  have  twenty  clients.  This 
gives  him  an  advantage  in  making  in- 
side deals  among  them,  as  compared 
with  the  agency  that  has  ten  clients; 
but  he  has  a  corresponding  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  agency  that 
has  100  clients.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
small  agencies,  that  some  clients  can 
be  gained  and  held  merely  by  doing 
the  normal  job  of  advertising  in  an 
efficient  way. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  agency 
should  neglect  any  steps  that  might  be 
necessary  to  market  its  clients'  prod- 
ucts. But  extra  services  rendei'ed 
gratis  provoke  a  suspicion  regarding 
the  reasonableness  of  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  advertising  work  that  is 
unquestionably  the  agent's  primary 
function. 

It  may  be  that  the  anonymous 
agency  president  will  "convince  some 
other  advertiser  who  is  now  paddling 
his  own  canoe  without  benefit  of  agency 
that  there  may  be  something  in  agency 
service  after  all."  It  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  will  make  some 
advertisers  feel  that  they  want  to  pay 
for  what  they  get  and  get  what  they 
pay  for.  Only  the  service  that  ap- 
pears on  the  invoice  can  properly  be 
judged  by  business   standards. 

G.  B.  HoTCHKiss,  Chairman, 

Department  of   Marketing, 

New  York  University. 


sound  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more 
words." 

That    is    the    kind    of    alliteration    / 
"lean.  Johnson  Heywood, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Alliteration  Not  Euphony 

MR.  KRAFT'S  article,  in  which  he 
disagrees  with  me  that  allitera- 
tion is  in  bad  odor,  is  most  instructive 
and  should  be  valuable  to  any  copy 
writer.  But  he  is  talking  about 
euphony — not  alliteration. 

I  rest  on  the  definition  given  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  which  is  given  in 
substantially  the  same  words  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britnvnica,  "Alliteration 
is  the  successive  use  or  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  same  initial  letter  or 


Advertising  Cigarettes 

IN  the  issue  for  September  21  of 
Advertising  &  Selling  Dwight 
Power  points  out  that  blindfolded  men 
cannot  identify  their  favorite  cigar- 
ette from  a  selection  smoked  while 
blindfolded.  Neither  do  blind  men,  as  a 
rule,  smoke  at  all.  In  fact,  food,  drink 
and  tobacco  lose  their  delicate  savor  If 
they  are  not  seen.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  flavor — and  no  one  can 
deny  there  is  a  flavor — of  the  smoke  of 
a  high  price  cigarette  and  of  a  cheap 
cigarette  or  of  a  Turkish  and  of  a  Vir- 
ginia cigarette.  Nostalgic  Americans 
smoking  Continental  tobacco  will  bear 
witness  to  this.  Then,  this  premise  be- 
ing accepted,  it  can  scarcely  be  the 
case — as  Dwight  Power  suggests — that 
advertising  can  take  the  credit  for 
"convincing  100  per  cent  of  the  men 
that  the  difference  is  there."  The  dif- 
ference simply  is  there.  The  advertis- 
ing of  tobacco  appears  to  be  a  much 
vexed  question,  yet  there  are  definite 
powers  it  controls  as  there  are  definite 
feats  of  legerdemain  that  it  cannot 
perform.  It  can  make  large  numbers 
of  men  smoke  a  new  cigarette — for  a 
time.  If  the  cigarette  is  not  a  popular 
blend,  if  its  name  and  package  are  un- 
attractive, if  it  deteriorates  after  a 
short  success,  then  people  will  not 
smoke  it  and  the  advertising  is  not  to 
blame. 

With  tobacco  as  its  subject  it  can 
lend  atmosphere  to  a  cigarette,  it  can 
keep  a  name  before  its  public;  it  can- 
not and  does  not  convince  the  entire 
smoking  population  that  all  cigarettes 
of  a  certain  type  in  price  are  either  all 
exactly  alike  or — ^for  that  matter — 
strikingly  diffei'ent. 

There  are  indications  that  this  pre- 
sumably obvious  point  is  being  over- 
looked. To  my  mind  such  self-decep- 
tion is  serious,  for  it  must  always  be 
disillusioning  to  some  one — and  ex- 
pensive. And  the  disillusioned  quite 
naturally  turn  on  that  which  they  be- 
lieve led  them  astray. 

Advertising,  if  it  is  to  avoid  the 
notoriety  of  being  attacked  and  the 
ignominy  of  assuming  a  periodically 
defensive  attitude,  must  recognize  its 
limitations  as  well  as  its  powers,  and 
gain  the  consequent  dignity  of  being 
above  suspicion  and  beyond  ridicule. 
R.  S.  Johnstone, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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FOOTBALL/ 


'ASTERN  games .. Western  games.. en- 
counters of  Big  Ten  teams.  Iowa  college 
and  local  high  school  clashes.  Every  foot- 
ball game  that  interests  lowans  is  reported 
in  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  An 
8  page  green  sports  section  completely 
covers  f  ootball ...  tells  of  many  Iowa  games 
not  reported  in  any  other  Sunday  newspaper. 

This  thorough  sports  coverage  is  just  an- 
other reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  The 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Circulation 
now  over  165,000... 999^  in  Iowa. 
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— Attractive  Covers 

— Wholesome  Fictioiv 

— Iivspiriivg  Articles 

— Helpful  Iivformatioiv 

— Natioivally  Kivowa 
Advertisers 

((The  FARMER'S  Wife  reaches  more  than 
800,000  readers  every  month.  Advertisers 
are  more  than  satisfied.  Our  Uneage  in- 
creases every  year  ....  some  new  accounts, 
some  larger  space  for  the  old  stand-bys. 
This  is  the  only  magazine  in  America  pub- 
lished exclusively  for  farm  women. 

THE 

Farmers  Wife 

4  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Western  Representatives  Eastern  Representatives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave.  250  Park  Avenue 

Chicago.  Illinois  New  York  City 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Ethics  of  Sincere 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 

advertising,  then  that  skeptical  attitude 
will  come  home  to  roost.  It  will  include 
our  advertisements  and  our  goods,  as 
well  as  those  on  which  we  sought  to 
cast  reflection. 

Let  us  turn  a  confident  face  toward 
Stuart  Chase  and  all  his  kind,  and 
toward  the  public  with  which  on  the 
whole  we  have  kept  the  faith,  but  let 
us  at  the  same  time  analyze  minutely 
every  adverse  criticism  directed  toward 
advertising  and  selling,  and  wherever 
the  criticism  is  just  and  the  remedy  is 
within  our  control,  let  us  exert  the 
weight  of  all  organized  business  bodies 
and  all  the  public  opinion  of  the  busi- 
ness world  toward  bringing  the  manu- 
facture, advertising  and  selling  of  goods 
up  to  the  highest  attainable  plane. 

ANY  abuse  of  advertising  harms  all 
of  us.  A  rotten  apple  next  to  a  sound 
one  will  cause  the  sound  one  to  rot. 
Rotten  advertising  running  next  to 
sound  advertising  will  cast  a  blight 
over  the  sound  advertising.  In  the  early 
days  some  of  us  used  to  send  our  or- 
ders to  newspapers  with  the  proviso 
that  the  advertisements  should  not  be 
run  on  the  same  page  with  or  one 
facing  patent  medicine  advertisements, 
or  they  would  not  be  paid  for.  That 
old  type  of  worthless  patent  medicine 
is  no  longer  so  pervasive,  but  its  meth- 
ods are  being  applied  to  quite  different 
and  sometimes  more  legitimate  prod- 
ucts, to  the  detriment  of  more  honest 
advertising.  Books,  physical  culture, 
Pelmanism,  fat  reducers,  the  French 
language,  wild-cat  stocks,  hair  tonics, 
are  all  being  exploited  with  the  shame- 
less technique  once  exercised  by  Lydia 
Pinkham,  Dr.  Kilmer,  and  Dr.  Munyon. 
The  publishers  are  not  as  scrupulous 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  even  reputable 
magazines  are  carrying  double-page 
spreads  of  preparations  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Society  has  branded  as 
pure  fakes.  I  know  something  of  deaf- 
ness. I  checked  in  one  leading  maga- 
zine three  advertisements  of  worthless 
hearing  devices  and  deafness  cures,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  I  laid  my 
vidence  before  the  advertising  manager 
of  that  magazine  these  advertisements 
were  promptly  suppressed. 

WHAT  are  some  of  the  admitted 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  present- 
day  advertising?  Exaggeration  is  one, 
the  natural  exuberance  of  the  seller — 
sweeping,  unproved  claims,  superla- 
tives, the  weakest  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  leave  the  reader  cold  and 
add  to  that  skeptical  attitude  toward 
all  advertising. 

This  is  the  commonest  weakness  of 
all.  It  is  the  first  resort  of  the  in- 
experienced copy  writer,  the  last  lapse 
of  the  seasoned  advertising  man. 

I  am  familiar  with  one  business  that 
is  now  twelve  years  old.  I  have  read 
every  line  of  advertising  that  it  has 
ever  put  out.  It  started  from  nothing, 
a  new  product.  It  not  only  had  to  edu- 
cate women  to  use  this  new  product, 
but  it  had  to  uneducate  them  in  the 
use  of  an  old  product  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  habit  and  tradition.  In 
all  these  twelve  years  this  advertising 
has  never  had  to  raise  its  voice  above 
an  ordinary  conversational  tone.    It  has 
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Sell  without  waste 

where  your  prospects^  interests  CENTER  J 


Glance  over  the  job  records  of  an 
average  contracting  firm. 

Sewers,  water  supply  systems, 
roads,  buildings,  foundations — the 
executives,  engineers  and  outside 
men  of  such  an  organization  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to 
"specialize."  They  must 
keep  abreast  of  develop- 
ments, in  all  depart- 
ments of  their  industry, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  job  that  comes 
along. 

If  you  would  sell  to 
such  men,  with  direct- 
ness, economy  and 
the  utmost  cumulative 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS -RECORD 

Weekly  to  30,000 


CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 

Monthly  to  40,000 


effect,  place  your  advertising  in 
the  two  publications  they  habit- 
ually look  to  for  news  of  their  in- 
dustry and  for  help  on  the  job  in 
hand.  Engineering  News-Record 
and  Construction  Methods. 

These  two  publica- 
tions used  together 
bring  you  in  touch  with 
every  worthwhile  buyer 
and  buying  influence  in 
the  entire  field,  and  in 
the  very  place  where 
they  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  help  on  how  to 
make  their  jobs  or  their 
business  more  profit- 
able. 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Tenth  Ave.  at  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland 


San  Francisco 


St.  Louis 


London 
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Selling 

Must  Be 

Made 

Easier 

Sales  resistance  is  materi- 
ally decreased  by:  — 

(a)  Clearer  Understanding. 

(b)  Elimination  of  Doubt. 

(c)  Freedom  from   Contro- 
versy. 

THE  B.  &  L.  SALES 

PROJECTOR  does  these  three 
services  for  your  salesmen.  How 
and  why  can  be  explained  in  15 
minutes.  Our  representative  will 
call  on  invitation. 

Please  use  coupon  heloiv 

BAUSGH  &  LOMB 
OPTICAL  GO. 

Sales  Projector  Division 
694  St.  Paul  Street.  Kochester,  New  York 

Tell  us  how  we  can  make  our 
selling  easier  with  a  Bausch 
&  I.omb  Optical  Co. 

SALUS    PROJECTOR 


Name 

Address- 


ABLE    MEN    SEND   COUPONS 


never  used  a  superlative  or  even  a  com- 
parative. It  has  never  made  a  state- 
ment that  even  the  most  meticulous 
could  question.  The  client  has  insisted 
that  no  advertisement  should  even 
squint  at  a  competing  article.  Every- 
thing was  soft  pedaled.  The  under- 
statement was  always  preferred.  To- 
day the  company  which  makes  this 
product  is  paving  fifteen  per  cent  on 
a  $2.5,000,000"  capitalization.  It  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  this  by  never 
printing  a  word  that  could  not  be  fully 
substantiated.  And  there  are  many 
other  such.  The  truth  is  a  powerful 
technique,  but  greater  than  even  truth 
is  sincerity. 

ANOTHER  fault  of  advertising  is 
pseudo-science,  the  false  scientific 
statement,  the  opinion  of  a  real  au- 
thority gai-bled  and  tinkered  to  make 
it  more  favorable  to  the  product  ad- 
vertised. It  is  the  same  misleading 
device  publishers  and  theatrical  man- 
agers use  when  they  quote  from  a  re- 
view with  all  adverse  statements  care- 
fully eliminated.  Poor  fools.  The  ad- 
vertisement would  be  immeasurably 
stronger  with  the  adverse  comments 
left  in. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  writing 
trade  that  a  thing  to  sound  true  must 
be  true.  All  evasions  and  pretenses  re- 
veal themselves  as  such.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  some  agencies,  where  no  man 
is  asked  to  write  the  copy  for  an  arti- 
cle or  service  in  which  he  does  not 
believe. 

More  than  that,  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  complacent  about  it,  if 
our  state  of  mind  is  that  it  does  not 
matter,  that  state  of  mind  gets  over, 
too,  and  becomes  part  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  our  buying  public,  and  adds 
to  its  impression  that  you  can't  be- 
lieve the  advei'tisements. 

The  paid  testimonial  is  another  seri- 
ous fault.  No  advertisement  is  stronger 
than  a  genuine  testimonial,  unsolicited, 
unpaid  for.  The  traffic  in  indorsements 
has  practically  ruined  their  use.  The 
nublic  knows  that  testimonials  can  be 
bought  from  society  dames,  actresses, 
professional  beauties,  successful  ath- 
letes, for  almost  any  product  under  the 
sun.  They  have  read  how  the  publicity 
seekers  swarm  around  every  channel 
swimmer,  football  star  or  home-run 
king,  trying  to  bribe  them  to  indorse 
their  products. 

They  know  that  Famous  Names, 
Inc.,  is  a  business  which  agrees 
to  secure  the  name  and  indorsement 
of  practically  every  movie  star  or 
stage  celebi'ity  for  any  product,  the 
purchaser  to  dictate  the  testimonial. 
F.  P.  A.  suggested  that  Queen  Marie 
came  over  to  see  what  that  cold  cream 
■was  like  that  she  had  indorsed.  Thus 
an  unusually  effective  advertising  de- 
vice has  been  debased  and  weakened 
until  an  advertiser  had  better  think 
twicp  before  he  employs  it. 

Advertisers  are  too  impatient  with 
the  slow  progress  of  advertising,  and 
try  to  speed  it  up  with  childish  meth- 
ods, noisy  display,  exaggeration,  sweep- 
ing assertions,  unjustified  claims.  Ad- 
vertising does  not  work  that  way.  It 
is  one  of  the  gentler  forces  like  rain, 
but  sometimes  we  try  to  use  it  like  a 
thunderbolt.  The  most  powerful  motive 
we  can  have  is  self-interest.  We  must 
learn,  we  are  learning,  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  is  weakened  if  it 
is  abused,  that  no  immediate  profit  can 
compensate  for  the  ultimate  loss  of 
confidence. 


w» 


E  N     a 


farmer  down  our  way  wants 
to  sell  seed  or  plants  or  what 
not,  he  usually  advertises 
in  the  Southern  Planter. 
When  he  wants  to  buy,  he 
consults  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Southern 
Planter.  It's  a  recognized 
market  place. 

That  explains  why  a  farmer 
who  spent  only  $1.36  for 
space  sold  over  $1,000.00 
worth  of  seed  oats.  Records 
of  many  such  cases  are  in 
our  files. 

The  Southern  Planter, 
which  is  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived— and  so  religiously 
consulted — is  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  farm  homes  in 
Virginia  and  her  neighbor 
states.  The  Southern 
Planter,  Riclunond,  Va.  Es- 
tablished 1840. 


Jfonie  of  the  ^out}iern'£la,nter 
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pvISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
close  7  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
tlie  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  November 
16  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 9.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday, 
November  12. 


Coiitimiity  in  Adver- 
tising 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  24] 

tion.  The  announcer  says  the  same 
thing  at  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
again  in  the  middle,  again  at  the  end; 
in  the  same  voice,  in  much  the  same 
words.  He  reiterates,  and  reiterates. 
Another  example  of  "the  same  old 
stuff"  in  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments. .  .  .  For  four  years  they  ap- 
peared every  month  in  women's  maga- 
zines, Sundays  in  rotogravure,  and 
frequently  between  Sundays  in  black 
and  white  newspaper  space.  They 
were  all  alike  in  many  ways: 

Across   the  top.... Name 

Next  below Illustration 

Below    Illustration. Statement   headline 
Below  headline.  ..  .Text    describing    advan- 
tages 

Below  te.xt ".\sk  for  them  by  name" 

At  one  side Picture  of  box 

That  product  started  with  no  dis- 
tribution; but  after  four  years  it  was 
on  sale  in  most  drug  stores  and  dry 
goods  stores,  and  I  daresay  that  almost 
all  women  who  could  read  knew  about 
Kotex.  And  millions  were  buying  it 
regularly. 

Yet  those  Kote.x  advertisements — and 
the  present  series  signed  by  Ellen  G. 
Buckland — were  a  fine  example  of  con- 
tinuity in  theme  and  style. 

Halitosis.  Same  old  stuff  for  years. 
But  Halitosis  advertising,  which  made 
one  afraid  of  one's  own  breath,  sold 
Listerine.  Now  the  name  Listerine 
sells  Listerine  for  halitosis,  dandruff, 
toothpaste,  and  what  not. 

"Ask  the  man  who  owns  one."  Old 
stuff;  but  as  new  and  as  good  as  the 
latest  Packard.  Last  year  the  Pack- 
ard advertisements  were  all  of  the 
same  style,  month  after  month.  This 
year,  if  you  will  examine  one  you  will 
find  the  style  has  been  changed  a  little, 
yet  the  family  resemblance  is  there. 
You  see  that  Packards  are  high  class 
and  conservative,  and  that  the  com- 
pany is  willing  to  let  the  sale  of  an- 
other car  rest  on  the  answer  when  you 
ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

"When  better  cars  are  built,"  guess 
who  will  build  them. 

MR.  Jordan  has  sold  a  great  many 
cars  and  has  written  a  great  many 
advertisements  that  were  alike.  Instead 
of  talking  about  the  innards  of  his  car, 
he  talked  about  the  wind,  and  the  open 
road,  and  sunshine,  and  hair  blowing 
across  one's  eyes  somewhere  West  of 
Laramie,  and  everybody  having  a  gor- 
geous ride  in  a  Jordan.  He  played 
that  tune,  with  variations,  for  a  long 
time.  By  and  by,  people  got  to  know 
it  by  heart  and  he  kept  on  selling 
Jordans. 

Goodyear  Tread.     An  old,  old  story. 

Firestone.  Most  Miles  Per  Dollar, 
for  years  and  years. 

Why  don't  they  invent  new  argu- 
ments? New  styles?  Get  something 
different  into  their  advertising?  Some- 
thing "original"  for  every  advertise- 
ment? Make  every  advertisement  un- 
like all  previous  advertisements  ?  They 
spend  millions  every  year  on  continu- 
ity. . 

Still  you  see  a  great  many  of  these 
tires  on  every  street  and  road. 

Cadillac  advertisements  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  except  when  they  bring 


The 
Coupon 

Song 

Nmv  being  chanted,  carolled 
and  sung  by 

WALTER  DREY 
And   his   FORBES 
Advertisinig  Band 

I  sing  a  song  of  Coupons, 
A  test  of  advertising  rates. 
That  every  timid  publisher 
Fears  and  loathes  and  hates. 

I  sing  a  song  of  Coupons 
Sent  in  by  rich  adults. 
How  Forbes  brings  home 

the  bacon 
Of  traceable  results. 

"THE 
SEVEREST 

TEST 

The  Coupon 

Below'' 

This    illuminating    circular 
will   be   sent  on   direct  re- 
quest to  all  interested  in 
Direct  Returns 

from  Advertising 


Forbes 


Why 


struggle  along  getting  knowl- 
edge by  experience  only  when 
you  can  obtain  practical  Ixioks 
on  printing  that  will  help  you 
to  broaden  your  horizon  ?  We 
]Hil)lish  just  the  books  you 
need. 

The  American  Printer 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Planning  deri^ninj 
photographing  writing 


.  v^l. 


binding  •  mailing 


^B  (lone  Well 


%. 


Var^illCompany 

Grand  Rapids 


"Arlington   Operated" 

HOTEL 

ANSONIA 

Broadway,   73rd  to   74th   Sts., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

12     minutes     from     Penn.     and    Grand 

Central    Stations 

S   minutes   to  Theaters   and  Shopping 

Districts 

1260   ROOMS    (All   Outside) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience of   our   guests. 

TWO   RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6;30  A.  M.  until  mid- 
night. Music.  Dancing.  2  Radio 
Orchestras.  Ladies'  Turkish  Bath. 
Beauty  Parlor,  Drug  Store.  Barber 
Shop.  Stock  Broker's  Office.  All  in 
the  Ansonia   Hotel. 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath .  .$3.50  per  day 
Large      Double      Rooms, 

Twin  Beds,  Bath.  .  .$6.00  per  day 
Parlor,       Bedroom       and 

Bath  (2  persons)  .  .  .  .$7.00  per  day 
Special    Weekly    and    Monthly    Rates 

A  restful  hotel — aivay  from  all  the  noise 
and  "dirt"  of  the  'Roaring  Forties." 
No  coal  smoke;  our  steam  plant  equipped 
oil  fuel.  Coolest  Hotel  in  New  York  in 
Summer. 

THE  ANSONIA 

IN    CONJUNCTION    WITH    THE 

Hotels    Colonial,   Anderson,   Richmond 

and    Cosmopolitan 


a 


Arlington   Operated 


'99 


f  MR.  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  1 

i  READ  IT  AT  THE  OFFICE' 


But  do  you  really  read  it?  Of  course  your 
agency  receives  it  regularly  e — o — w,  but  if 
you're  not  the  lucky  one  to  get  it  fresh  from 
the  envelope — how  long  does  it  take  to  reach 


you- 


if 


It  ever.' 


Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  copy,  yours 
to  read  leisurely  from  cover  to  cover. 


ADVERTISING  and  SELLING 

9    East   38th  St.,    New   York 

Please    enter    my    subscription    for    one    year    (26    issues)    at    $3.00    and    send    bill. 


Name.  .  .  . 
Company 
Address 


Position . 


City State . 
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out  a  new  La  Salle.  Even  then  they 
are  Cadillacs  and  no  mistake  about  it. 

Fisher  Bodies  recently  had  a  black 
and  white  advertisement.  It  showed  a 
country  scene,  and  not  a  single  woman 
with  the  bearing  of  an  aristocrat.  I 
missed  the  aristocrat.  '  (I  have  just 
located  the  advertisement  and  find  that 
I  was  wrong.  The  aristocrat  is  there, 
very  small,  in  the  lower  left  hand 
corner). 

Kelly  -  Springfield  advertisements 
have  followed  the  same  style  for  a  long 
time  now.  We  can  tell  what  they  are 
without  reading  the  talk  which  out- 
englishes  the  englishest  Englishman. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
For  three  or  four  years  now  the  same 
sinister  monster  has  filled  us  with  fear 
of  fire. 

Olson  Rug  Company  advertisements 
stick  to  the  theme  which  sells  their 
merchandise   year  after  year. 

Certain-teed  seem  to  stick  to  one 
style;  so  does  Santa  Fe. 

Chrysler  stuck  to  one  style  and  two 
arguments:  Low  body,  high  speed.  Now 
Chrysler  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first 
four.  Their  advertising  certainly 
helped. 

So  long  as  a  master  theme  or  argu- 
ment is  made  interesting,  informative, 
and  truthful  we  need  not  worry  over 
its  becoming  "old  stuff." 


David  Williams 

David  Williams,  formerly  president 
of  the  David  Williams  Company,  until 
1909  publishers  of  The  Iron  Age,  died 
last  week  at  Rogers  Rock,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  re- 
tired from  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany in  1909. 

Born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Mr. 
Williams  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He 
attended  Middletown  Academy  and 
soon  after  his  graduation  became  asso- 
ciated in  1857  with  his  father,  John 
Williams,  in  the  publishing  of  The  Iron 
Age,  then  in  its  second  year.  After 
1868  he  conducted  the  publication  him- 
self. In  1873  he  founded  The  Metal 
Worker  and  in  1879,  Carpentry  and 
Building.  His  books  as  well  as  his  pe- 
riodicals were  published  by  the  David 
Williams  Company  after  1897. 


Harry  Rascovar 


Harry  Rascovar,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  Albert  Frank  &  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  died  in 
his  office  on  Oct.  29  while  dictating  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Rascovar,  who  was  fifty-six  years 
old,  has  been  associated  with  Albert 
Frank  &  Company  for  forty-three 
years.  He  started  as  an  office  boy  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  position  of  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  which  he  assumed  in 
1917. 

Mr.  Rascovar  was  also  well  known  in 
the  investment  field,  having  served  as 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  since  1912. 
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Immediate 
Popularity! 


T' 


^HE  new  Boy  Scout  Handbook  has  scored  an  enthusiastic 
JL  success  among  the  members  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization 
and  outdoor  enthusiasts  everywhere.  The  tremendous  and  un- 
precedented demand  for  copies  of  this  Scouting  Manual  has 
necessitated  a  complete  change  in  our  printing  plans  for  the 
forthcoming  editions. 

Accordingly,  we  announce  December  1st  as  the  closing  date 
for  the  next,  the  39th  edition,  an  edition  of  100,000  copies 
guaranteed. 

Advertising  values  are  especially  fine  in  these  early  editions 
of  the  Handbook  in  its  new  form.  While  our  closing  date  must 
be  advanced  considerably,  we  are  confident  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate that  tremendous  reader  interest  means  increased  adver- 
tising value,  a  by-product  of  the  demand  which  is  forcing  us 
to  advance  our  schedule. 

Advertising  in  the  Handbook  has  invariably  proved  profitable 
for  many  national  advertisers  desirous  of  reaching  the  thou- 
sands of  Boy  Scouts  everywhere  and  we  cannot  over-estimate 
the  value  of  space  in  these  early  editions  of  the  new  Handbook 
for  Boys.  Let  your  advertising  share  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  new  Handbook  is  being  received. 

AN   A.    B.   C.   PUBLICATION 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Page   (3-5/16"  x  6")     ^200 

',2   Page   (3-5/16"  x  3" 

or    lYs"   X    6")  ^110 

'A     Page      (3-5/16"     x 

IVz"  or  lYa"  X  3")      ^60 

2nd  or  3rd  Covers   (one 
color)  ^500 

Back   Cover    (4   colors) 

$1000 


Boy  Scouts  of  America 


J7  SO.  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICAGO.   ILL. 


200     FIFTH    AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LINCOLN    BLDG. 
LOS    ANGELES,    CAL 
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THE  1927  ADVERTISER'S  AN- 
NUAL AND  CONVENTION 
YEAR  BOOK 

150,000  Facts  in  One  Big   Volume! 

Here,  in  one  handy-to-use  vol- 
ume is  all  the  information  needed 
by  American  Advertising  Men  and 
Women  interested  in  advertising, 
marketing,  and  selling  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  Dominions. 

If  you  want  reliable  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  British  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  periodicals;  their  addresses, 
telegraphic  addresses ;  page  and  column 
sizes ;  advertisement  rates,  publishing 
and  closing  dates ;  circulations,  etc. ; — 
have  a  copy  of  the  1927  ADVERTIS- 
ER'S ANNUAL  on  your  desk.  It  has 
already  been  called,  "The  Greatest 
Reference  Book  on  British  Advertising 
ever  issued." 

If  you  are  planning  an  international 
advertising  campaign,  you  will  need 
answers  to  a  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions on  British  markets.  In  the  1927 
.\DVERTISER'S  .W'XUAL  you  will 
find  an  entirely  new  collection  of  up- 
to-date  analyses  and  statistics  on  Brit- 
ish  Markets. 

If  you  require  information  on  print- 
ing and  engraving  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  1927  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL 
will  supply  it,  for  it  tabulates,  for  your 
easy  reference,  full  details  of  printers 
and  engravers ;  bill  posters  and  sign- 
writers,  etc. ;  and  the  technique  of 
printing  and  engraving. 

85%  New — Twice  the  Value — Price  the  Same! 

The  1927  ADVERTISER'S  AN- 
XL'.\L  is,  in  eiifect,  six  complete  books 
in  one — A  Complete  Advertising  Man's 
\'ade  Mecum ;  A  Complete  Series  of 
Directories,  comprising  12  Distinct 
Sections ;  A  Guide  to  the  Laws  and 
Regulations  Affecting  Advertising ;  .\ 
Complete  Text-Book  on  Printing  and 
Engraving  Technique;  Market  Survey 
and  Research  Data ;  and  a  Report  of 
the    \\"orld's    Advertising   Conventions. 

85%  of  the  information  contained  in  its 
pages  is  new — the  remaining  15%  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  treatises  on  advertising  ever 
published  in  any  country. 

Although  the  Advertiser's  Annual  has 
grotcn  from  four  to  six  books  in  one,  the 
price  remains  the  same.  This  remarkable 
volume  comes  In  you,  postpaid,  for  only 
34.00.  Simply  fill  in  the  coupon,  attach 
your  cheque  or  money-order,  and  mail  VOB''. 
The  Edition  is  limited— --to  delay  mailing  may 
mean      disappointment.  Send      your      order 

SOW,     and    receive    your    copy,    postpaid,     by 
return  mail. 


POST   THIS   COUPON   TOD.AY 

To   the   Publishers   of   "British   Advertiser's 
Annual   and   Convention   Year  Book,   1927." 
Bangor   House.   66   and   67    Shoe   Lane, 
London,   E.   C.  4,   England. 

Ple-ase  send  me  one  copy  of  the  "BRITISH 
ADVERTISER'S  ANNU.\L  AND  CON- 
VENTION YEAR  BOOK,  1927/'  postpaid 
by  return.  I  enclose  herewith  $4.00  in  full 
payment. 


Some  Mail  Order 
Experiences 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  30] 


NAME. 


I  ADDRESS 


That  led  us  to  organize  a  similar 
concern.  I  urged  them  to  give  it  a 
woman's  name,  so  we  selected  a  capa- 
ble, middle-aged  woman  and  pictured 
her  in  every  advertisement.  We  had 
her  sign  them  and  we  made  our  ap- 
peal from  one  woman  to  another. 

The  advertisements  did  not  mention 
installments;  they  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  credit.  They  appealed  to  young 
women  who  desire  to  appear  at  their 
best,  pointing  out  to  them  what  that 
means  in  a  woman's  career.  Then  the 
woman  signing  them  offered  to  help  by 
giving  them  six  months  in  which  to  pay 
for  their  spring  clothes. 

THE  offer  was  flattering,  not  humili- 
ating. It  showed  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding; the  evident  desire  was  to 
serve.  In  reality  our  offers  were  the 
same  as  those  made  by  the  people  next 
door,  but  our  attitude  was  different. 
We  made  our  six  months'  credit  seem 
like  the  thirty-day  credit  which  richer 
women  get  at  their  stores. 

As  a  result,  we  dominated  that  field 
from  the  start.  Before  very  long, 
the  business  next  door  was  closed.  Cold 
commercialism  could  not  compete  with 
the  atmosphere  we  created,  nor  could 
boasted  benefactions  appeal  like  the 
offer  of  fair  treatment  from  one  woman 
to  another.  Just  that  change  in  pre- 
sentation created  an  enormous  new 
business.  It  also  led  to  vastly  in- 
creased sales  on  furnishings. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
flocked  to  this  new  line.  Most  of  them 
paid  as  agreed  and  thus  established  a 
credit.  Then  the  president  of  the 
house-furnishing  concern  wrote  them  a 
letter  somewhat  to  this  effect:  "Today 

I  met  Mrs She  told  me  that 

you  were  a  customer  of  hers,  that  she 
had  sold  you  on  credit  and  that  you 
had  paid  as  agreed.  She  says  that  you 
are  one  of  her  valued  customers,  and 
that  you  are  always  welcome  to  buy 
from  her  whatever  you  wish  on  time. 
"I  want  to  make  a  like  offer.  We 
sell  house-furnishings  here,  and  I  am 
mailing  you  our  catalogue.  Disregard 
the  terms  in  that  catalogue  which  ask 
for  a  payment  in  advance.  I  am  will- 
ing to  ship  you  whatever  you  wish  with- 
out any  advance  payment,  in  view  of 

what    Mrs tells    me.      Just 

order  what  you  want.  Send  no  money 
whatever.  Start  paying  in  a  month 
if  you  find  the  articles  satisfactory, 
and  take  your  time." 

Such  an  offer  was  almost  resistless. 
These  women  had  ordered  clothing  on 
credit,  wondering  if  they  would  get  it. 
They  could  hardly  believe  that  strangers 
would  trust  them.  Then  the  president 
of  a  big  house-furnishing  concern  writes 
that  he  has  opened  a  credit  account 
because  of  what  the  garment  maker 
told  him.  They  are  offered  credit  on 
special  terms,  without  any  payment  in 
ad%'ance.  Any  woman  who  receives 
such  a  flattering  offer  will  try  to  find 
some  way  in  which  she  can  utilize  it. 


So  it  was  with  the  garment  seller. 
She  vsTote  similar  letters  to  the  house- 
furnishing  customers.  She  told  them 
that  they  had  an  open  credit  account 
with  her.  They  could  order  whatever 
they  wished  without  sending  money — 
just  order  the  garments  sent  on  ap- 
proval; and  those  house-furnishing 
customers  by  the  thousands  bought 
women's  garments  from  the  woman 
who  wrote  to  them  so  politely. 

We  started  a  similar  business  in 
men's  clothes.  Then  by  making  a  cus- 
tomer in  one  line  a  buyer  of  another 
we  multiplied  the  ordinary  results.  No- 
body on  a  single  line  could  compete 
with  such  a  combination. 

Such  are  the  ramifications  of  adver- 
tising. Salesmanship-in-print,  in  prin- 
ciple, is  just  the  same  as  salesmanship- 
in-person.  The  store  offers  a  bargain 
to  tempt  people  to  it.  The  object  is 
to  try  to  sell  other  things,  and  good 
salesmanship  vrill  do  it.  A  writer  of 
advertisements  must  never  forget  that 
he  is  a  salesman,  and  the  more  he  sells 
the  better  he  will  prosper. 

One  more  mail  order  experience  will 
illustrate  another  phase  of  advertising. 
I  took  up  the  advertising  of  a  concern 
which  for  thirty  years  had  sold  gar- 
ments for  women  and  children  by  mail 
without  credit.  That  field  is  well  occu- 
pied; it  has  been  very  profitable.  The 
annual  sales  of  some  concerns  in  it  run 
into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

All  offer  a  costly  catalogue.  Some 
offer  special  bargains — perhaps  certain 
articles  at  cost — to  induce  people  to 
write  for  it.  As  a  result,  the  woman 
who  writes  for  one  catalogue  is  apt  to 
write  for  three  or  four. 

Then  comes  the  main  diflSculty:  the 
problem  of  inducing  women  to  buy  from 
your  catalogue  rather  than  from  others. 

SAY  it  costs  twenty-five  cents  to  in- 
duce a  woman  to  write  for  your  cata- 
logue. The  catalogue,  with  its  pictures 
in  colors,  costs  thirty-five  cents  at  least. 
Thus  you  have  an  investment  of  sixty 
cents  in  each  inquirer.  The  results 
depend  on  the  sale  per  catalogue. 

The  woman  who  writes  to  one  adver- 
tiser in  this  line  usually  writes  to  three 
or  four.  When  she  comes  to  make  a 
selection,  she  has  four  catalogues  be- 
fore her.  All  present  attractive  ap- 
peals. The  one  from  which  she  orders 
depends  largely  on  chance  or  fancy. 

One  must  recognize  that.  Your  chance 
of  presenting  that  catalogue  to  her  is 
sixty  cents,  perhaps.  If  four  adver- 
tisers are  presenting  such  catalogues 
to  her,  the  total  cost  is  $2.40.  The 
average  sale,  as  found  by  experience, 
is  around  $10.  So  the  advertisers  com- 
bined are  spending  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  make  that  average  sale. 

The  profit  depends  on  swinging  your 
way  more  than  the  average  sale.  'That 
was  the  problem  which  brought  those 
advertisers  to  me. 

I  devised  this  scheme:  When  a  woman 
wrote  for  our  catalogue  I  went  to  our 
card    file    and   discovered   whether    she 
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Its  the  same 

D  &C   Superb 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Co. 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company 
Boston — John  Carter  Ejf  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — ^The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati— The  Chatfield  ^  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  ^  Twine  Co. 
CoLiTMBus,  Ohio — Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  l^  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  i^  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro.  N.C. — Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  i^  Co.  ,Inc. 
Houston.  Tex. — The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bennineham  If  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  If  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  Cm- — Marquardt,  Blake 

If  Decker.  Inc. 
New  York  City — Miller  If  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City — M.  If  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphl\ — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Raymond  If  McNutt  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  ^  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburch — The  Chatfield  if  Woods  Co. 
PoRTi-AND,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  If  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  if  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyie Company 
San  Antomo.Tex. — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  if  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwel!  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  If  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  if  Co.. 

Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  if  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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IFTEEN  YEARS — and  the  whole  world  may  turn 
a  somersault!  Fashions,  styles  of  dress,  modes  of 
travel — all  may  change. 

But  quality  remains  unchanged.  For  quality  is  demon- 
strated usefulness. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Corday  ©"  Gross  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, selected  D  £f  C  S  JPERB  as  the  paper  most  appro- 
priately reflecting  the  excellence  of  Alco  Motor  Cars. 

Today,  the  same  D  Gf  C  SUPERB  is  chosen  by  the  Hollen- 
beck  Press,  ot  Indianapolis,  to  tell  the  story  of  Marmon. 

Printers  and  advertisers  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  special 
appropriateness  of  this  paper — superb  indeed! — for  print- 
ing that  produces  results.  The  peculiar  adaptability  of  its 
smooth,  dull-coated  surface  for  clean  type  impressions  and 
striking  color  presentations  has  never  varied.  Its  quality 
means  time  saved  on  the  press,  and  messages  saved  from 
the  waste  basket. 

Whatever  your  printing  requirements,  the  D  ©"  C  line  has  a 
paper  that  meets  them.  Your  paper  distributer  knows  the 
possibilities  of  D  <cf  C  papers,  and  is  willing  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  right  paper  for  the  job.    Consult  him  freely. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

blaster  ifMa^ers  <^^^^ ofTriniing  Tapers 

PHILADELPHIA 
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^  ISIillion  Dollars  a  'Month 
Increased  Turchasini  VoXeer 

THAT  is  what  the  recent  price  advance  of  42  cents  per  100  lbs. 
means  to   farmers  in  the  Dairymen's   League  territory.      Class    1 
milk   is   now    selling   at   .^3.37 — 16%    higher    than    for    the    same 
period  last  year. 

For  months.  Dairymen's  League  News  has  been  urging  farmers  to 
breed  and  feed  for  greater  Fall  and  Winter  production.  This  pushing 
of  production  requires  heavier  buying  of  concentrates  and  feed  acces- 
sories. It  results  in  larger  milk  checks  and  more  liberal  spending  by 
the  farmers  and  their  families. 

If  you  have  not  yet  placed  a  schedule  with  the  Dairymen's  League 
News,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  Published  every  Friday;  last  forms 
close  12  days  before  date  of  issue.  Rate,  50c  a  line  flat.  Wire  your 
reservation. 

Saniplr  Copy  aiitl  Rate  Card  sent  on  request 


Oairyinen'^      L  e  a  ^  u  < 

New;        rimilalion        i 

runreiilratei)       in      thii 

lerrilopy. 


aThci  i 

Dairy! 

\  Paper] 

New  York  City 
-Milk  Shed  f'i, 


DAIRYMEN'S 

>^e  g  g  tt  e  -j 

News 


New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 
10  S.  La  Salle   Street 

John  D.  Ross 
Phone  State  3652 


Are  you  in  need  of  ;i  competent  adver- 
tising manager,  copywriter,  promotion 
manager,  etc.? 

A  few  nell  chosen  lines  in  THE  MAR- 
KET PLACE  will  bring  you  application-; 
from  se\eral  who  have  the  tiualiticatlons 
you   require. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MassiUon,  Ohio         Good  Salumen  Wanted 


Bakers  Weekly  A;«-^oVtlir; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Depart ment, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


Ill 


,lilll!llililllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!l 


PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

FACSIMILES  •  ENLARGEMENTS  -  REDUCTIONS 


42    BROADWAY 
Hanover    8993 


MAIDEN     LANE 
John     3697 


was  a  new  or  an  old  customer.  If  .she 
was  a  new  customer,  the  sales  manager 
wrote  her  a  letter  to  this  effect:  "We 
are  very  glad  to  have  your  inquiry. 
We  welcome  new  patrons  to  our  fold. 
I  want  to  extend  you  that  welcome  in 
a  practical  way.  I  enclose  my  card. 
On  it  is  written  instructions  to  refer 
your  order  to  me.  I  want  to  send  with 
that  order,  with  my  compliments,  a 
little  pi'esent  for  you.  I  will  not  say 
what  it  is,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  delight 
you." 

TO  old  customers  he  wrote  this:  "I 
am  glad  to  receive  an  inquiry  from 
you.  The  whole  profit  in  our  business 
is  made  by  the  customers  who  stay 
with  us  year  after  year.  It  costs  money 
to  get  new  customers,  but  the  old  ones 
who  remain  cost  us  nothing.  So  I  wish 
to  offer  you  a  token  in  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  you  continue  with  us. 
When  you  send  your  order  enclose  this 
card  of  mine.  It  instructs  our  people 
here  to  refer  your  order  to  me.  Then 
I  will  include  a  little  gift  to  show  our 
appreciation." 

What  was  the  result?  All  inquirers 
for  the  catalogue,  old  or  new  custom- 
ers, received  that  card.  It  did  not  men- 
tion the  gift,  because  curiosity  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  than  description. 
But  evei'y  inquirer  had  that  card  be- 
fore her.  If  she  ordered  from  one  par- 
ticular catalogue  she  could  send  that 
card  and  receive  the  gift.  So  she  tried 
her  best  to  order  from  that  catalogue. 
The  sales  per  catalogue  were  thus 
enormously  increased. 

One  must  be  careful  in  such  offers. 
The  gift  must  not  be  disappointing; 
it  must  be  something  every  woman 
wants.  But  any  reasonable  cost  is  in- 
significant if  it  doubles  the  sale  per 
catalogue.  That  means  doubling  the 
results  of  the  advertising. 

All  such  problems  devolve  on  the 
advertising  man.  He  may  write  at- 
tractive advertisements  which  gain 
applause,  but  if  they  fail  to  make  sales 
at  a  profit  he  is  wiped  out  very  quick- 
ly. He  may  bring  inquiries  at  small 
cost,  then  let  rival  catalogues  outsell 
him.  His  usefulness  is  ended  just  the 
same.  Business  is  conducted  to  make 
money.  A  man  who  can  help  it  make 
money  has  boundless  possibilities — but 
the  most  brilliant  efforts  which  result 
in  loss  lead  to  permanent  defeat. 

This  last  venture  which  I  mention 
led  to  another  instructive  episode. 
There  were  six  large  advertisers  in 
this  line  of  women's  garments.  Their 
chief  aim  was  to  convince  women  that 
they  undersold  all  others,  so  they 
blazoned  their  claims  to  low  prices. 
Then  they  published  guarantees  to  un- 
dersell any  other  prices.  Whoever 
found  a  better  bargain  elsewhere  could 
leturn  her  -purchase. 

THERE  came  a  time  when  all  were 
crying  bargains  in  the  highest  key. 
In  a  chorus  of  that  kind  all  are  on  the 
same  plane;  all  are  ineffective. 

They  presented  me  the  problem  of 
a  more  impressive  claim.  I  looked  up 
their  figures — and  found  that  their 
average  profit  for  years  past  had  been 
less  than  three  per  cent.  So  I  advertised 
that  profit — a  profit  of  three  per  cent. 
I  promised  not  to  exceed  it.  We  were 
content  with  that  profit,  and  our  prices 
were  fixed  on  that  basis. 

Here  was  one  of  the  oldest  mail  order 
concerns  in  that  line,  one  of  the  largest. 
The  prices  they  quoted  on  a  three  per 
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WHAT  THE  "4  A'S"  SIGNIFY 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  is  dcdicatea 
to  the  principle  that  the  interests 
of  the  client  are  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration  —  save 
that  of  ethical  procedure.  Evi- 
dence of  this  high  regard  for  the 
interests  of  each  client  is  shown  by 
its  universal  use  of  ABP  papers 
without  incentive  other  than  the 
desire    to   serve   each   client   well. 


WHAT  THE  A.B.P.  STANDS  FOR 

The  A.  B.  P.  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization whose  members  have 
pledged  themselves  to  a  working 
code  of  practice  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  of  American 
industry,  trade  and  professions  are 
placed  first — a  code  demanding 
unbiased    editorial    pages,    classified 

and   verified   paid   subscribers,   and 

honest    advertising    of    dependable 
products. 


They  agree  as  to  agency  practice! 

H 


acts  in 


e  case: 


The  AAAA  has  indicated  its  belief  and  established  its  position  with  refer- 
ence to  business  and  professional  paper  advertising  by  a  FAVORABLE 
VERDICT  of  203  to  11. 

The  203  figure  is  the  number  of  4 A  Advertising  Agencies  on  the 
"ABP"  AGENCY  LIST  for  the  past  year  out  of  a  total  of  214. 

But  what  is  still  more  significant: 

100  of  the  ^TIRST  200^^  ABP 
AGENTS  ARE  ALSO  ^^A'^  AGENTS 

The  "First  200"  is  the  ABP  Honor  Roil  of  agents  using  the  most  space  in  ABP 
publications  in  1926.  It  consists  of  the  "First  200"  on  the  general  ABP  list  of 
1209  agents. 

Besides  the  "4  A"  Agencies,  almost  all  of  whom  are  on  the  ABP  list,  the  list  in- 
cludes hundreds  of  other  leading  agencies,  embracing  the  foremost  class,  technical 
and  general  advertising  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

These  facts  show  an  unmistakable  tendency  in  modern  agency  practice  towards 
a  more  consistent  use  of  space  in  professional  and  business  journals  —  and  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  concentration  in  "ABP"  papers  which 
dominate  in  each  of  their  respective  fields. 

It  is  "good  practice"  because  it  builds  up  and  thus  holds  the  client's  business. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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6"  SLduerlised 

in  the 
BOOT  and  SHOK 

RECORDER 

BOS  T  <D         TSI 


The  Arch  Preserver  Shoe 
for  men  regularly  adver' 
tised  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder  by  E.  T.  Wright 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  as  "one  shoe 
for  two  markets,"  finds 
both  markets  of  style  and 
comfort  in  thousands  of 
Recorder  stores. 


Chicago      New  York      Philadelphia      BOSTON      Rochester      Cincinnati      St.  Loui- 


^ 


%, 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATION 

Tor 

Publications  of  Merit 


JohnSchaefer 

Publishers'  Representative 

55  WEST  41   St. 

New  York 


THE  BIG  BOOK  ON  GOOD 
PRINTING 

The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  Edmund  G.  Grass 

The  new  edition  is  selling  fast 
— every  buyer  is  pleased. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  $10 — 45fi  extra  for 
postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 


cent  profit  must  be  pretty  close  to  the 
minimum.  One  could  not  expect  to  de- 
crease them  materially,  so  those  quo- 
tations, despite  all  others'  guarantees, 
were  accepted  as  the  bottom  prices. 

That  is  another  illustration  of  how 
actual  figures  count.  Claims  are  al- 
ways discounted.  Say  "Lowest  prices 
in  existence,"  and  people  ignore  you. 
Many  may  make  similar  claims.  But 
say  that  you  sell  at  three  per  cent  net 
profit — and  most  people  believe  you. 
They  do  not  expect  you  to  lie  about 
definite  figures.  They  know  that  you 
cannot  lie  in  the  better  publications. 

Those  are  some  of  the  plans  which 
I  evolved  to  increase  mail  order  sales. 
They  meant  little  to  me  directly.  Mail 
order  advertising  is  not  worth  the  effort 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  advertising 
writer,  but  it  kept  me  facing  the  fact 
that  all  sorts  of  advertising  is  based 
on  mail  order  principles.  We  must  al- 
ways sell  our  goods  at  a  profit.  We 
must  always  outsell  others  to  succeed. 
Any  writer  who  proceeds  on  any  other 
theory  is  doomed  to  quick  defeat. 


The  issue  of  Advertising  .\nd  Selling 
for  November  16  will  contain  the  thirteenth 
installment   of   Mr.   Hopkins'  autobiography. 


The  "Route  List" 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32] 

Route  lists  cover  such  trades  as 
these:  drugs,  groceries,  automotive  sup- 
plies, hardware,  jewelry,  radio,  soft 
drink,  confectionery,  building  mate- 
rials, men's  wear,  women's  wear,  no- 
tions, furniture,  restaurants  and  deli- 
catessen shops,  musical  goods,  medical 
and  dental  (other  than  drug  stores), 
toilet  goods,  shoes,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
automobiles,  other  garages,  tool  shops, 
electrical  supplies,  department  stores, 
office  supplies,  carpenters,  contractors, 
hotels,  paper,  office  furniture,  trans- 
portation companies,  chain  groceries, 
commission  merchants,  corsets,  furs, 
costumers,  five-and-ten  stores,  tailors, 
handkerchiefs,  millinery,  raincoats, 
overshoes,  sporting  goods.  My  notes 
contain  twenty-one  more  "lists"  that 
have  been  encountered. 

Each  route  list  gives  a  summary  of 
the  number  of  names  it  contains,  "how 
to  get  there"  or  similar  directions  for 
finding  the  proper  starting  point,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  district  as  toits 
population,  wealth  and  other  marketing 
characteristics. 

The  more  intimately  a  manufacturer 
knows  a  city  the  keener  will  be  his  in- 
terest in  route  lists;  for  in  their  cap- 
tions and  analyses  he  vrill  find  endless 
checks  and  illuminating  "reasons  why" 
for  his  sales  or  lack  of  them.  In  order 
to  convey  some  suggestion  of  the  hu- 
man elements  that  can  be  involved  a 
few  are  quoted: 

Route  1  includes  a  Slavic  ixipulation  In 
practically  its  entirety.  Small,  cheap  homes 
are  the  rule. 

The  population  is  largely  made  up  of 
Italians.  Greeks,  negroes,  etc. — congested 
housing  conditions,  many  families  living 
above  stores  or  in  extra  rooms  connected 
directly  with  their  place  of  business. 

A  fair  workingmen's  residential  district 
and  rooming-house  section. 

A  neighborhood  of  laboring  men  and  rail- 
road  workers. 

A  very  good  section  of  high  class,  re- 
stricted residences. 

A  poor  market  for  introducing  new,  high- 
class  products,  but  good  trial  markets  for 
ordinary  household  products. 


ROTOGRAVURE 

JL    \^  Prints  /^er/ec^  Pictures  -  the  Universal  Language 


PICTURES  speak  a  universal 
language  and  rotogravure  repro- 
duces pictures  perfectly.  Sophisti' 
cated,  serious'minded  grandfathers 
or  happy  little  children  all  find  in 
the  rotogravure  section  of  news- 
papers  things  that  amuse  and  educate. 


Photographs    by    Pondelicelc 

Your  advertising  in  the  rotogra- 
vure  supplement  will  receive  one 
hundred  per  cent  reader  attention. 

IVrite  for  our  new  book — The  A.  B.  C.  of  Roto- 
gravure. Just  off  the  press.  It  contains  many  interesting 
examples  of  the  use  of  rotogravure  which  will  prove 
helpful  in  your  advertising  plans.  Address  the  Roto- 
gravure Development  Department,  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
pany, 208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty-three 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-four  newspapers 


*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
*Atlanta  Constitution 
*Atlanta  Journal 
*Baltimore  Sun 
*Birmingham  News 
*Boston  Herald 
*Boston  Traveler 
*Buffalo  Courier  Express 
*Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
*Chicago  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
*Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
*Cincinnati  Enquirer 
*Cleveland  News 
*CleveIand  Plain  Dealer 
*Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

News 
*Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
^Detroit  Free  Press 
■* Detroit  News 
*Evanston  News-Index 
*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
*Fresno  Bee 
*Hahana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 

Marina 
*Hartford  Courant 
*Houston  Chronicle 
^Houston  Post-Dispatch 
*Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
*Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
*Kansas  City  Star 
*Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press 

Telegram 


*Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
*Louisville  Courier  Journal 
*Louisville  Sunday  Herald 
Post 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
*Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
*Miami  Daily  News 
♦Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Tribune 
♦Montreal  La  Patrie 

Montreal  La  Presse 
♦Montreal  Standard 
♦Nashville  Banner 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard 
♦New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 

New  York  Bollettino  Delia 
Sera 
♦New  York  Corriere 

D"  America 
♦New  York  Evening  Graphic 
♦New  York  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦New  York  MorningTelegraph 

New  York  II  Progresso 

halo  Americano 

♦New  York  Evening  Post 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
♦New  York  Times 


♦New  York  Sunday  News 
♦New  York  World 
♦Omaha  Sunday  Bee 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦Peoria  Star 

♦Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
♦Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

&  North  American 
♦Providence  Sunday  Journal 
♦Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch 
♦Rochester  Democrat 

Chronicle 
♦St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
♦St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦St.  Paul  Daily  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Seattle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦Springfield,  Mass,  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦Syracuse  Post  Standard 
♦Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦Toronto  Star  Weekly 
♦Washington  Post 
♦Washington  Sunday  Star 
♦Waterbury  Sunday 

Republican 
♦Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
♦Youngstown,  O, Vindicator 


R«us  ROTO  PL  ATE 


the  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing  is  supplied 

by  Kimberly-Clark  Company  to  above 

papers  marked  with  a  star 

Kimberly-flark  (bmpany 

V  Esiablishcd  1972 


Esiablishcd  1972 

Neenah,  Wis. 


NEW  YORK 

5/    Chambcn  Street 


CHICAGO 

20g  S.  La  Salle  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
716  Sun  Finance  Building 
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The  heart  of  the  city :  the  shopping,  Hnan- 
cial  and  business  district. 

L-art,-o  Jewish  population  ;  Liggett  stores 
pre<iiiminate  in  the  shopping  zone. 

Fair  marliot  ;  Chinese  section  of  the  city 
and  part  of  tlie  negro  population;  low  pur- 
chasing power. 

I'ocir  market;  contains  fairly  low  class 
population. 

Population  contains  very  few  foreign 
born  ;  homes  about  equally  divided  between 
cottages  owned  by  ocoui>ants  and  flats  of 
moderate  rental. 

llediuni  high  cla.ss.  who  mostly  occupy 
nice  flats. 

*rhis  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Haring  analyzing  the  mar- 
keting problem  of  the  small  manufacturer 
who  must  confine  his  market  to  his  locality. 
The  first  of  the  series  appeared  in  Adver- 
tising .\XB  Selling  for  September  21. 


Associated    Business    Papers, 
Inc. 

AMONG  the  most  important  of  the 
meetings  in  Chicago  was  that  held 
by  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
whose  annual  banquet  was  addressed  by 
George  Woodruff,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  Chicago,  and  by  Dr. 
Julius  Klein  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  (Excerpts  from  Dr.  Klein's 
speech  appeared  on  page  38  of  Adver- 
tising AND  Shilling  for  Oct.  19.) 

Dr.  Max  Mason,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  opened  the  conven- 
tion and  delivered  the  keynote  address, 
"The  New  Unity  of  Business  and 
Scholarship."  At  the  closing  luncheon 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  E.  J.  Mehren, 
vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  recently  returned 
from  the  Geneva  Conference,  spoke  on 
"Long-time  Guarantees  of  Prosperity." 
Another  speaker  was  J.  M.  Hager,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  market  sur- 
veys, of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  discussions  were  presided  over  by 
the  president,  J.  H.  Bragdon,  publisher 
of    the     Textile     World. 


The  Agricultural  Publishers' 
Association 

AT  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation session  in  Chicago  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  form  a  new  board  of 
seven  members  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  advertising  committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  committee  will  be  to 
furnish  advertisers  with  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  selling  to  the  farm 
market.  Three  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  board  will  be  farm-paper  publish- 
ers; the  other  four  will  be  advertising 
managers  or  other  representatives  of 
publishers  interested  in  that  field. 

The  principal  addresses  at  the  con- 
vention were  those  delivered  by  Charles 
C.  Younggreen,  general  manager  of 
Klau  -  Van  Pietersom  -  Dunlap  -  Young- 
green,  Inc.,  and  Horace  C.  Klein,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Farmer  and  The  Farmer's 
Wife,  St.  Paul. 

■The  following  were  elected  as  new  di- 
rectors: Dr.  Tait  Butler,  Progressive 
Farmer  and  Farm  Woman,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  A.  A.  Falconer,  Neiv  Eng- 
land Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass.;  T. 
W.  Le  Quatte,  Farm  Life,  Spencer, 
Ind.;  S.  R.  McKelvie,  Nebreska  Farmer, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  B.  Morgan  Shepherd, 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
P.  E.  Ward,  The  Farm  Journal,  Phila- 
delphia. 


'  *     deliver  your  message 
ivhere  selling  coSts 
are  lowest! 

/N  THE  practice  of  economical  sell- 
ing it  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
vital,  that  greatest  effort  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  urban  centers  of 
population.  Your  advertising  in  The 
Shrine  Magazine  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  recognized  low-cost  sales  areas. 

o^  brief  statement  of  distribution 
by  population  groups: 


Population 

Shrine^ 

Group 

Circulation 

Under  2,500      -     - 

-     68,340 

2,501  to  5,000 

-     47,270 

5,001  to  10,000       - 

-     84,790 

10,001  to  25,000    - 

-   107,205 

25,001  to  50,000    - 

-      63,147 

Over  50,000      -     - 

-  222,637 

Canada          -     -     - 

-      13,723 

Total     - 

-    607,112 

u 


The  black  and  white  page  rate  is  $1,350 — 
$2.22  per  thousand.  A  detailed  rate  card — and 
other  data — will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •  New  York 
'Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


V. 
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CAP 

The  cap  that  makes  friends— 
that  helps  to  stimulate  sales. 
14  turn  easily  removes — Yi 
turn  quickly  and  securely  re- 
seals. 

Send  for  samples. 

American      Metal      Cap      Co. 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


HEN  the  require- 
ments of  a  piece  of 
copy  are  made  clear 
to  us,  in  nine  cases 
in  ten  it  comes  out 
right  the  first  time— 
and  a  costs  no  more! 

Wrilc  fur  buukUt 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 


195  Lex.  Ave. 


CALedonia  6741 
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SWING 

IrV  investment  circles  they 
speak  of  the  "long  swing." 
While,  as  yet,  I  known  noth- 
ing from  personal  experience  of 
what  this  means,  I  understand 
it  refers  to  making  an  invest- 
ment to  secure  a  profit  at  a  dis- 
tant  date. 

The  man  who  invests  for  the 
long  swing  usually  invests  safe- 
ly. He"s  a  patient  "Vritter."  He 
can  forego  petty  interim  ups  and 
downs  in  the  market  value  of 
his  investment  for  the  substan- 
tial reward  that  will  be  his  in 
the  sweet  bye-and-b^e. 

This  morning  it  occurred  to 
ine  that  there  is  a  long  swing  in 
personal  relations,  too.  These 
sudden  fierce  friendships  and 
alliances  are  great  while  they 
last.  But,  easily,  99  out  of  100 
peter  out. 

And,  then  the  headaches! 

But,  the  long  swing.  Ah! 
that  is  the  test  of  quality. 

A  man  is  riding  high  on  the 
wave  of  suecess  and  fortune. 
He  has  a  host  of  friends,  so- 
called. 

A  sudden  misfortune  occurs 
or  he  makes  a  costly  mistake. 

Boy,  how  the  "friends"  fall 
away! 

He  struggles  along  disillu- 
sioned;  embittered,  perhaps. 

A  few  of  his  friends  stand  by. 
They  are  the  kind  who  make 
friendship  investments  for  the 
long  swing. 

Then,  he  comes  back,  a 
stronger  and  better  man  than 
ever. 

What  a  reward  in  gratitude 
and  reciprocity  the  long-smno^ 
friends  then   enjoy!  " 

Long-swing  friendships,  like 
long-swing  investments,  are  the 
soundest    and    best! 


^.J^. 


lor 
INDUSTRIAL  POfTER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

There  is  no  connection  that  1  can  think 
of  between  the  above  thoughts  and  IN- 
DUSTRIAL POWER.  But,  if  yoxi  mill 
pardon  the  abrupt  change  in  the  subject.  I 
beg  lea-.c  to  remind  you  that  INDUSTRIAL 
POWER  is  a  remarh'abty  good  medium 
and  yon  should  be  using  it  if  you  arc  not. 
We  catt  give  you  the  proof. 


Teeth  Pulled  —  on  the   Installment 
Plan 

A  dentist  in  my  neighborhood  sends 
nie  what  he  calls  an  "Important  No- 
tice," which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"Having  reorganized  the  business  part 
of  my  office,  placing  it  on  an  'easy 
partial  payment  basis,'  I  am  now  en- 
abled to  offer  my  services  at  greatly 
reduced  fees,  with  no  charge  for  ex- 
amination." 

Evidently,  he  does  not  propose  to 
allow  the  automobile  manufacturers  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  installment  selling. 
Unlike  them,  however,  he  seems  to 
think  he  can  do  business  cheaper  that 
way. 

■"   .  .   .  and  a  Cuppa  Caw  fee"' 

Go  motoring,  if  you  would  know  how 
the  other  half  lives,  or,  rather,  how  it 
eats.  What  you  learn  will  open  your 
eyes.  For  you  will  find  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  men  who  oc- 
cupy chairs  alongside  you  at  roadside 
eating  places  have  curious  ideas  about 
food.  It  seems  to  make  little  differ- 
ence to  them  what  they  order  as  long 
as  "a  cup  of  cawfee"  goes  with  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  1600-mile  motor 
trip  which  I  made  recently,  I  met  scores 
of  men  whose  idea  of  a  meal  was  a  cup 
of  coffee  and — whatever  the  man  be- 
hind the  counter  happened  to  have. 
Which,  usually,  wasn't  very  much. 

.4int   Women  Funny? 

I  wanted  a  piece  of  string.  There 
was  none  in  the  sideboard.  So,  nat- 
urally enough,  I  went  to  the  kitchen. 
As  I  entered,  the  cook  looked  at  me  as 
though  to  ask,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  I  told  her  what  I  wanted. 
"There's  some  in  that  drawer."  she 
said.  I  opened  "that"  drawer.  It 
wasn't  an  easy  job.  for  the  drawer 
was  so  full  of  paper  bags  that  I  had  to 
take  a  lot  of  them  out  before  the 
drawer  could  be  opened.  By  actual 
count,  there  were  sixty-two — enough 
to  start  a  young  grocery  store.  And 
most  of  them,  very  evidently,  had  been 
there  for  a  very  long  time.  When  I 
suggested  that  the  bags  be  tossed  into 
the  waste  paper  basket,  the  cook  pro- 
tested. "Please  don't,"  she  said.  "I'll 
need  them."  Maybe  she  will;  but  for 
what  purpose  I  cannot  imagine. 


A  friend  of  mine  who  happens  to  be 
mayor  of  a  thriving  little  city  in  the 
Sou'  West,  where  men  are,  etc.,  made 
his  first  visit  to  New  York  recently. 
He  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  at  night 
and  went  with  his  wife  and  sister  to 
an  uptown  hotel,  near  the  Seventy- 
second  Street  subway  station. 

Five  minutes  after  he  was  shown  to 
his  room,  he  astonished  the  night-clerk 
of  his  hotel  by  asking  him  how  to  get 
to  Times  Square.  The  clerk  told  him. 
In  less  than  no  time,  he  was  there. 
He  and  his  women-folk  strolled  'round 
for  an  hour  or  so  and  then,  thoroughly 
tired,  returned  to  their  hotel. 

In  the  four  days  he  spent  in  New 
York,  M.  learned  to  find  his  way  about 
town  pi'etty  well,  but,  as  he  expressed 
it,  he  "always  fixed  things"  so  as  to 
get  to  Times  Square,  "for,"  said  he, 
"I  know  the  trail  from  there  to  the 
hotel." 

Has  This  Been  Your  Experience? 

Two  weeks  ago  today  I  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  asked 
for  a  certain  bulletin  in  which  I  hoped 
to  find  information  that  would  be  help- 
ful to  me  in  preparing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles. The  bulletin  has  not  yet  been 
received. 

That  same  day  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  trans-atlantic  steamship 
companies,  requesting  that  I  be  mailed 
a  booklet  giving  information  about 
cruising  trips  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
hasn't  come  yet. 

More  recently,  say,  about  ten  days 
ago,  I  asked  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
promotional  activities  of  a  certain  or- 
ganization to  furnish  me  with  some  in- 
formation which,  I  happened  to  know, 
had  been  put  in  print.  The  informa- 
tion arrived  yesterday. 

Now,  if  these  requests  of  mine  had 
called  for  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, something  that  involved  inquiry 
or  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  I 
could  understand  the  delay.  But  they 
did  not. 

Production 

"Will  Mr.  H.  come  with  us?",  my 
wife  asked  the  woman  who  'phoned  her 
to  arrange  about  a  game  of  golf. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  H.  "He's  too  busy. 
Production  is  'way  ahead  of  sales  and 
he  has  to  stick  on  the  job." 

I'll  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  that 
Mrs.  H.'s  mother  did  not  know  what 
that  word,  production,  means.  Who 
doesn't,  nowadays? 

Jamoc. 
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U.S.  Government  Statements  of 

CIRCULATION 

GAINS  1917-27 

DAILY  NEWS 


I 

I 


43.74-3  atl-cents 

EVENING  AMERICAN 

at  i- cents 


225.378 


September  3oigi7 


EVENING  AMERICAN 

326.998 


DAILY   NEWS 

392.007 


cft  1- cents 


at  2- cents 


September  30'-l920 


EVENING  AMERICAN 

364-.  769 


DAILY    NEWS 
388.406 


atj-ce»ts 


atl'Cents 


September  30'"ig2J 

atl-cents 


DAILY    NEWS 

435.749 


EVENING    AMERICAN 

552.376 


AT  3"  CENTS 


Y 


EARS  ago,  before  girls  had  knees,  and  lipsticks  were 
license,  Chicago  was  known  as  a  "one-paper  town"  to 
the  evening  newspaper  advertiser. 

The  young  Evening  American  made  a  bold  bid,  but  tradi- 
tion favored  an  older,  more  conservative  contemporary. 

Then  a  consciousness  of  YOUTH  burst  upon  the  world. 
Instead  of  contemplative  old  age  at  40,  mother  learned 
the  one-step,  and  Dad  bought  a  car. 

Tilings  changed  rapidly.  The  flaming  spirit  that  seized 
us  caught  the  dominant  note  of  the  Evening  American 
—YOUTH— SPIRIT— LIFE! 

The  story  from  1917  on  is  newspaper  romance.  (It  can 
be  read  in  particular  by  those  who  like  figures  in  an  adjoin- 
ing column.) 

And  not  romance  alone,  for  the  growth  of  the  Evening 
American  over  this  short  period  is  looked  upon  everywhere 
as  journalistic  wizardry — the  most  amazing  newspaper 
accomplishment  of  the  century. 

Youth  in  the  saddle!     Old  loves  for  new! 

And  now  the  ever  youthful  Evening  American  clearly 
dominates  the  evening  newspaper  field  in  this  good  old 
town  where  tradition  has  been  so  completely  upset! 


I 


[The    Evening    American's    Lead    Is    Now    116,627"} 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers'  ends 

n^HIS  is  the  indispensable  advertising  and 
J-  selling  reference  and  bome-study  set.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  are  using  it  to  pusli 
tiiemselves  aiiead.  Hundreds  of  experts  in  al) 
branches  of  marlieting  have  it  handy  for  ref- 
erence. Agencies  througliout  the  country  liuve 
these  books  in  their  libraries.  Colleges  and 
unirersities  use  the  books  as  texts.  If  you're 
in  advertising,  or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good  this  Bet 
can   bring   you. 

S.  Roland  Hallos 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Handbooks 

Three   Volumes,    2788    Pages.    SV2    x    8, 
Flexible      Binding,      700      HluatrationB, 
$2.50    in    ten    days    and    $2.00   monthly 
for    six    months. 

The  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men  with  an 
all-roiind  knowledge  of  the  entire  .selling  busi- 
ness— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  plan- 
ning, managing,  etc.  Add  to  your  own  experi- 
ence a  working  command  of  tlie  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions.      You    get    them — hundreds    of    them — in 

The  best  experience 
of  leading  organizations 

Covers  as  much  ground  as  courses  costing;  five 
or  ten  times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most 
Instructive  style,  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  line  drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps, 
tables.  Complete  campaigns  of  many  kinds 
outlined.  Thousands  of  sales  ideas  and  plans, 
time-saving  methods  and  stimulating  sugges- 
tions for  daily  use  in  solving  marketing  prob- 
lems of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to  small  re- 
tailer. Examples  taken  from  scores  of  such 
prominent  concerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co., 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  American  Radiator 
Co.,  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Eastern 
Kodak  Co.,  etc. 

Special  Price  $14.50 

No  Money  Down 

Small    Monthly   Payments 

Examine  the  Library 

for    10   Days 

FREE 


FREE    EXAMINATION   COUPON 

McGraw-Hill     Book    Company,     Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

You  may  send  me  the  HALL  LIBRARY  OP 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLINQ  for  ten  days' 
free   examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  will  send 
$2.50  In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  $14.50  has  been  paid.  If  not 
wanted,   I   will  return. 

Home      

AddretB     

City     and     State 

Potititm     
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Australia  as  a  Market 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   40] 

of  course,  the  supply  stopped,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  names.  Out 
here  our  printing  costs  are  high,  es- 
pecially where  short  runs  are  neces- 
sary. It  was  useless  asking  for  a  job 
to  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  as 
different  cuts  had  to  be  used  and  the 
name  had  to  be  altered  through  the 
copy. 

The  cost  would  be  greater,  actually, 
as  the  same  short  runs  would  be  nec- 
essary; and  to  the  costs  would  have  to 
be  added  duty,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  a  pound. 

Another  complication  arose.  More 
serious  than  the  increased  cost  of 
printing  was  the  fact  that  the  machine 
had  two  names.  The  typewriter  busi- 
ness in  Australia  is  highly  competitive. 
This  competition  usually  took  the  form 
of  pointing  out  that  this  particular 
machine,  when  it  was  in  competition, 
was  known  elsewhere  by  another  name. 
The  illustrations  of  both  machines 
were  produced  so  thei'e  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  typewriter,  but  buyers 
the  world  over  are  easily  scared  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  many 
sales  were  lost  from  this  cause. 

Each  year  Australia's  duties  are  get- 
ting higher  and  higher.  Local  indus- 
try is  being  protected  to  such  an  extent 
that  American  goods  are  altogether  too 
dear  for  many.  The  Australian  collar, 
for  instance,  is  in  appearance  very 
much  like  the  Arrow  or  the  Van  Heu- 
sen,  but  the  imported  articles  are  2s 
6d  (sixty  cents)  each,  as  against  the 
native  9d  (eighteen  cents). 

American  fashions  are  all  right,  but 
not  the  prices! 

Australia  offers  a  good  market  for 
American  goods  and  it  behooves  those 
manufacturers  who  would  extend  their 
businesses  to  these  shores  to  get  in 
early. 

Otherwise  some  might  find  that  the 
market  has  been  captured  with  goods 
similar,  in  appearance  at  all  events, 
but  under  another  title. 


International  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising Executives 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
in  Chicago,  Thomas  Collins,  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Joi^r- 
nal,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  subject,  made  a  re- 
port recommending  that  the  terms 
"local"  and  "national"  (or  "foreign") 
advertising  be  altered  to  "retail"  and 
"general,"  respectively.  It  is  thought 
that  the  new  terms  will  be  adopted  uni- 
versally as  being  more  accurately  de- 
scriptive and  less  ambiguous  than  those 
now  in  general  use.  The  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  adopted  the 
recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Collins 
and  his  committee.  The  president  of 
the  association,  Harvey  R.  Young,  ad- 
vertising director  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch, presided  over  the  sessions  of  the 
convention. 

Among  others  H.  W.  Roberts  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Rhey  T. 
Snodgrass,  advertising  director  of  the 
Minneapolis    Journal,  spoke. 


-Explosives 

INGINEER 


"THE  CLEANEST 
A.  B.  C.  STATE- 
MENT I'VE 
SEEN   FOR  A 
LONG  TIME." 

THE  above  words 
were  uttered  by  a 
manager  of  industrial 
advertising  for  one  of 
the  country's  best 
known  manufacturers 
after  he  read  the  an- 
swers to  questions  13 
to  26  on  our  A.  B.  C. 
circulation  statement. 

Illuminating  as  this 
statement  is,  it  does  not 
fully  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  the  unusual 
reader-enthusiasm  com- 
manded by  The  Explo- 
sives Engineer. 

Only  an  inspection  of 
the  magazine  itself  will 
make  this  clear  to  you. 


For  a  sample  copy,  A.  B.  C. 
statement  and  rates,  write  to 
The  Explosives  Engineer, 
1000  Delaware  Trust  Build- 
ing,   Wilmington.  Delaware. 


FORERUNNER 
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Mr.  Publisher  (and  with  good  reason) 
looks  upon  radio  as  a  promising  young- 
ster in  the  advertising  family.  So  the 
advertising  department  of  Printers'  Ink 
mail  him  an  illustrated  letter  telling  why 
Mr.  Publisher  should  take  space  in 
Printers'  Ink  to  talk  to  Mr.  Radiomaker. 
The  letter  tells  the  story — the  inside 
pages  reproduce  the  advertisements  of 
many  radio  manufacturers  who  subscribe 
to  Printers'  Ink. 


A  Paper  That 
Business  Needed 

To  MAKE  direct  mail  work 
pay  better,  try  the  four-page 
illustrated  letter.  .Such  letters 
provide  words  for  those  who  like 
to  listen — pictures   for  those  who 
prefer  to  see. 

On  various  tests,  they  bring 
from  11%  to  20%  greater  re- 
turns. 

The  paper  chosen  for  illustrated 
letters  must  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  bond  and  coated  papers 
and  have  none  of  their  disadvan- 
tages. There  is  one  paper  that 
does  this— TWO-TEXT. 

For  the  typewritten  side  it  pro- 
vides a  real  bond  paper  with  the 
bond  feel  and  look  that  the  type- 
writer ribbon  requires.  Yet, 
TWO-TEXT  is  so  inuch  more 
opaque  than  bond  papers  that  the 
printing  on  the  inside  does  not 
show  thru.  P'or  the  inside — the 
illustrated  side — it  provides  a 
coated  paper  that  will  print  the 
finest  color  half-tones.  The  saine 
printing  plates  used  for  magazine 
advertising  or  booklet  mav  be 
utilized. 

The  Handbook  of  Illustrated 
Letters,  full  of  interesting  in- 
formation on  more  efTective  sales 
letters,  as  well  as  sample  sheets 
and  printed  specimens,  will  be  sent 
if  you  will  write  Standard  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  sole  makers  of  TWO-TEXT 
Illustrated  Letter  Paper. 


This  grower  of  peaimts  is  in- 
terested in  a  peanut  picker 
and  the  letter  from  the  Ben- 
thall  Machine  Company  tells 
all  about  it.  The  inside  pages 
of  this  four-page  letter  show 
the  Benthall  Picker  in  colors 
with  testimonials  and  many 
added  arguments  for  its  pur- 
chase. TWO-TEXT  is  in- 
variably used  for  Benthall 
letters. 


The  Dravo-Doyle  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  telling  this  engineer  in  Pitts- 
burgh about  the  advantages  of  the  De 
Laval  Oil  Purifiers.  The  inside  pages 
show  plants  around  Pittsburgh  where 
these  oil  purifiers  are  installed  and  a  list 
of  local  users.  As  an  agent  or  dealer 
help,  the  four-page  illustrated  letter  has 
many  advantages. 


This  merchant  —  thanks  to| 
TWO-TEXT— is  shown  just| 
how  beautiful  Fox  Fibre  Fur- 
niture looks.  Illustrated  let- 
ters printed  in  four  colors  pay 
especially  well  when  selling 
things  of  beauty. 


A  metal  display  case  is  offered 
this  hardware  dealer  if  he 
buys  a  certain  number  of 
Plumb  files.  The  inside  of 
the  letter  was  a  window  dis- 
play in  colors.  The  dealer 
read  the  letter  side  .  .  . 
then  pasted  the  illustrated  side 
to  his  window. 
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''and  the 
orders  they  are 
clinching'^ 

Frederick  F.  In^ratn   Co, 


Users  of  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolios 
have  expressed  their  enthusiasm  over 
its  ability  as  an  attention  getter,  to 
hold  interest  and  get  the  name  on  the 
dotted  line.  Salesmen  naturally  like 
to  carry  a  Pyramid  because  of  its 
effectiveness,  as  well  as  the  time  it 
saves.  Read  what  Mr.  F.  F.  Ingram 
writes  about  his   "Pyramids." 

'^Judging  from  the  impressions  that 
the  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolios  are  mafc- 
ing  on  the  trade  and  the  orders  they 
are  clinching  as  reported  by  the  men, 
we  are  sure  they  toill  be  a  great  aid 
in  pushing  our  story  across  and  mak- 
ing it   stick." 

In  the  Pyramid  line  you  have  a  style  and 
size  to  fit  your  every  need — built  of  quality 
materials  and  at  a  price  well  within  your 
appropriation.  May  we  send  you  our  16 
page  book  illustrating  the  complete  Pyramid 
line? 

''Ask  the  Man  Who  Uses  One^^ 


The  side  opening  Pyramid,  pictured  abovo.  is  only 
one  of  seven  ditTprent  modeld;  tli<'ri''s  a  ryranild 
to   fit  every   purse    and    every    need. 


Michigan 
Book  Binding  Company 

Schmidt  Power  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  Price  is  the  Sales- 
man s  Hurdle 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 


Detroit,    Mich. 


«ulk,r>illc.    Out. 


customers  who  persisted  in  asking  for 
the  forty-cent  item.  Real  strides  were 
made  when  the  salesmen  began  to  sell 
a  policy — something  like  this:  "Of 
course  you  ought  to  carry  goods  of  this 
type  in  both  the  forty-cent  and  fifty- 
cent  price  classes.  I  hope  you  have  a 
good  forty-cent  seller.  As  for  the  fifty- 
cent  quality,  we  believe  that  we  have 
the  best,  and  here  is  why,"  etc. 

One  good  example  of  "selling"  a 
policy  which  carried  along  high  priced 
goods  was  that  of  a  successful  shoe 
salesman.  He  always  talked  to  the 
dealer  about  the  delights  of  dealing 
with  high-grade  customers.  He  pic- 
tured the  profits  of  a  high  grade  store. 
As  the  dealer  warmed  up  to  this  ap- 
proach, the  salesman's  high-priced 
shoes  fitted  into  it  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in   the   world. 

Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  encourage  the 
dealer  to  put  in  "fighting  brands"; 
cheap  goods  on  which  the  price  may  be 
cut  to  the  bone  while  he  maintains  full 
price  on  your  own  line.  Where  price- 
cutting  is  heavy  and  customary,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  "sell"  the  dealer  on  the 
idea  of  conducting  a  small  but  profit- 
able business  as  against  lower  net  in- 
come on  a  bigger  volume  of  sales  where 
profits  are  shaved  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  These  ai'e  examples  of  in- 
teresting a  dealer  iii  a  policy  which  will 
include  your  own  goods  or  perhaps  ob- 
viate price-cutting. 

The  right  kind  of  appeal  to  the  deal- 
er's pride  has  often  worked  wonders  in 
selling  high-priced  goods.  One  sales- 
man has  been  very  successful  in 
his  challenging  approach,  "Have  you 
enough  faith  in  your  selling  ability  to 
believe  that  you  could  get  your  custom- 
ers to  buy  the  highest  priced  goods  of 
their  class?"  What  dealer  won't  hate 
to  confess  that  he  lacks  such  selling 
ability? 

Some  other  appeals  to  pride  are 
equally  potent.  Another  salesman  re- 
minds dealers  that  the  merchants  who 
are  the  most  respected  are  usually  the 
ones  who  handle  goods  of  the  higher 
grades.  At  times  he  reminds  them  that 
when  they  learn  how  to  sell  high-priced 
quality  goods,  they  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  their  ability  to  sell  the 
cheaper  brands.  At  times  he  shows 
them  lists  of  the  finest  types  of  stores, 
all  handling  his  goods,  and  reminds  the 
dealer  that  it  is  pleasant  indeed  to  be 
one  of  that  number. 

MERCHANDISE  in  the  higher  price 
classes  may  fail  to  progress 
through  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  dealer  that  the  goods  are  really 
superior.  In  these  cases  the  major 
factor  in  selling  may  involve  a  demon- 
stration of  superior  performance  or 
serviceability.  As  the  dealer  may  feel 
that  this  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  easy 
to  pass  on  to  his  customers,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  the  story  given  him  be  in 
simple  conversational  form,  in  shape 
for  quick  delivery. 

A   tool  manufacturer  got  out  a  new 


hammer.  Two  features  in  the  con- 
struction made  it  well-nigh  impossible 
to  remove  the  head  of  this  tool.  Some- 
one back  at  the  home  office  rigged  up  a 
frame  that  would  hold  a  Cadillac  Sedan. 
Above  was  a  pulley  from  which  a  rope 
suspended  one  of  the  hammers  head 
down,  with  a  rope  tied  to  the  handle. 
Then  the  Cadillac  in  its  frame  was  sus- 
pended from  the  head  of  the  hammer. 
A  photograph  was  taken  of  the  car  in 
the  air.  No  dealer  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  such  a  tool  was 
worth  more  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
hammers.  And  that  proceeding  gave 
the  dealer  an  interesting,  quickly  told 
story  to  pass  on  to  his  customers. 

OOME  years  ago  salesmen  were  sent 
O  out  to  introduce  a  new  type  of  explo- 
sive— a  substitute  for  dynamite.  Going 
to  the  "prospect"  they  showed  a  sample 
of  their  product.  Then,  suddenly,  they 
said,  "And  accidental  concussion  won't 
make  it  explode."  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  words,  the  salesman  would  then 
throw  his  sample  violently  against  the 
floor.  Performance  quickly  proved ! 
No  time  for  a  lot  of  wrangling  about 
price. 

A  candy  manufacturer  anticipated 
questions  when  he  told  his  trade  the  re- 
tail price  for  a  new  and  very  special 
box  which  he  brought  out.  The  sales- 
men introducing  the  new  box  were  told 
to  open  a  package  and  invite  the  dealer 
to  sample  the  contents.  Then  the  sales- 
man asked,  "What  do  you  think  you 
could  get  for  a  pound  package  of  goods 
like  this?"  Most  dealers  answered  by 
setting  a  price  that  was  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  higher  than  the  price 
set  by  the  manufacturer.  The  dealers 
were  naturally  surprised  at  the  resale 
price,  and  it  impressed  them  forcibly 
with  the  value  they  had  to  offer  to  their 
customers. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  price  as 
one  of  his  major  obstacles,  should  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  demonstrating 
his  product  to  the  prospective  dealer  in 
the  dealer's  store  after  the  account  is 
secured,  and  in  his  advertising  both  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  household 
specialty  could  not  justify  his  price  by 
merely  putting  his  product  up  beside 
competing  goods.  His  value  was  hid- 
den away  inside.  The  product  had  to 
be  dissected  to  prove  its  superiority  to 
competing  goods  that  sold  for  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  less.  His  advertising 
agent  induced  him  to  fight  out  the  bat- 
tle on  hidden  details.  The  advertise- 
ments included  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  parts  that  were  "under  the 
paint."  The  salesmen  wei-e  armed  with 
small  cases  carrying  samples  of  cut- 
away parts  to  show  superior  construc- 
tion. The  dealer  who  took  on  the  goods 
was  given  similar  material  to  use  with 
his  customers.  After  two  years  of  this, 
price  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  importance.  It  was 
seen  that  quality  paid;  thatvalue  was 
far  more  important  than  price.     Deal- 
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A  promise 


more  than  made  good 


0 


N  June  10th,  1927,  we  made  this  state- 
ment about  Collier's: 

". .. .  At  this  ivriting  tve  are  actually 
selling  ivell  over  1,^^0,000.  We  an- 
ticipate 1,^00,000  the  latter  months 
of  this  year. " 

TODAY,  because  of  growing  public 
demand,  Collier's  is  actually  selling 
more  than  1,500,000  per  issue— 100,000 
more  than  we  anticipated.  The  weekly 
news-stand  sale  is  steadily  increasing — 
now  more  than  600,000. 

We  have  more  than  fulfilled  our 
promise  in  three  months. 

To  427  advertisers  who  have  already 
ordered  space  in  Collier's  for  1928, 
this  means  an  excess  or  bonus  circula- 
tion of  more  than  400,000— a  confir- 


mation of  their  foresight  in  estimating 
advertising  values. 

All  this  corroborates  our  pledge  to  the 
public  and  to  advertisers  that  this  com- 
pany would 

— build  a  weekly  magazine  of  great 
editorial  appeal 

—avoid  spectacular  and  temporary 
methods  and  build  for  permanence 
and  stability 

— build  Collier's  on  the  sound  pub- 
lishing principles  that  underlie 
every  Crowell  publication. 

Collier's  future  editorial  plans  are  bril- 
liant and  important — a  definite  assur- 
ance of  continuing  progress. 

Collier's  presents  today  the  greatest 
per  dollar  value   in  the  weekly  field. 


THE    CROWELL    PUBLISHING    CO 
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LFONTE- 

Haddon  Hall 

ii  ATLANTIC    CITY 


In  the  very  center  of  things 

on  the  Beach 

and  the  Boardwalk. 


"Dual  Trio"  Radio  Concert 

every  Tuesday  etening  — 

Tune  in  on  WPQ  at  9 


FIFTY  years  of  hospitable,  homelike 
service,  with  ever-increasing  material 
charm,  have  made  Chalfonte  -  Haddon 
Hall  more  like  personal  friends  than 
hotels  to  those  who  love  to  go  down  to 
the  seashore  for  rest  or  recreation. 

Fall  and  winter  days  are  especially 
invigorating  on  the  Boardwalk  and  the 
beaches — luxuriously  comfortable  in 
steamer  chairs  on  the  broad  deck  porches. 
Fascinating  shops— theatres — music — and 
fine  GOLF. 

American  Plan  Only  '  Always  Open 

Illustrated  Folder  on  Request 

LEEDS    AND    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


IfiKirGinsiimer  Cuiq>a^ 
with  IVade  Publicity 

firjamfile  (hpier  aJdresf 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBUSHING  CORP 

SUWorth  Stntt  Neur  York  Qly 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 

The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal— over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy,- 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

421  Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ers  found  that  quality  goods  meant 
surer  repeat  orders;  that  "once  sold — 
easy  to  hold"  was  truer  of  these  goods 
than  of  cheaper  ones. 

The  manufacturer's  salesman  who 
chronically  reports  "Price  too  high" 
gives  pretty  good  evidence  that  he  him- 
self is  not  thoroughly  "sold"  on  the 
quality  or  superior  performance  of  the 
product.  To  let  such  a  man  go  on  is  a 
great  mistake;  he  should  be  called  in 
and  convinced  by  those  higher  up  that 
he  need  play  second  fiddle  to  none  and 
that  "Price  too  high"  in  a  call  report  is 
a  reflection  on  his  own  salesmanship, 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
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Not  to  Scare 

[continued  from  page  34] 

sum  upon  the  death  of  the  assured. 
There  are  many  ways  to  inform  the 
Ijublic  of  this  fact,  one  of  which  might 
be  this:  Subject- — When  the  hearse 
comes  down  your  block  will  you  be  in 
it?  To  every  man  upon  this  earth, 
death  cometh  soon  or  late,  and  if  you 
don't  have  life  insurance,  your  children 
will  go  to  an  orphan  asylum  and  your 
widow  will  drag  her  weary  feet  over 
the  hill  to  the  poorhouse. 

For  another  type  of  appeal  we  might 
refer,  as  Mr.  Sherman  did  in  his  article, 
to  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company's  present  advertising,  which 
now  employs  captions  such  as  these: 
"You  Can  Have  the  Things  You  Want," 
"When  You  Are  Sixty-five  We  Put 
You  on  Our  Payroll,"  "In  One  Minute 
You  Can  Have  What  Many  Men  Have 
Taken  a  Lifetime  to  Get,"  "Key  to 
Freedom."  All  of  these  headlines  have 
been  illustrated  with  pictures  of  hap- 
piness. One  gets  the  thought  that  with 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  there  is  happiness  in  every 
policy. 

I  recall  a  comic  strip  that  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  my  memory.  Pic- 
ture number  one  showed  a  small  boy 
standing  in  a  chair  reaching  for  grand- 
father's old  rifle  which  was  hung  upon 
the  wall.  Number  two  showed  the 
young  man  endeavoring  to  look  down 
the  barrel  which  he  could  hardly  reach. 
In  number  three  (working  up  to  the 
expected  climax)  Junior  decides  to  step 
on  the  trigger  so  that  he  can  get  a 
better  vision  into  the  gun.  Number 
four — "But  the  gun  wasn't  loaded"  and 
our  young  hero  lived  happily  ever 
after.  The  unexpected  happiness  made 
an  impression  that  wouldn't  have  been 
made  had  the  boy  blown  his  head  off. 

In  the  drama,  the  play,  the  novel,  the 
children's  fairy  stories,  they  all  live 
happily  ever  after.  That  is  the  way 
to  end  our  tale  if  we  want  one  of  the 
best  sellers.  For,  in  the  last  analysis, 
everyone  craves  happiness. 

In  this  great  business  of  advertising, 
the  happiness  theory  seems  to  be  borne 
out  all  along  the  line.  In  patent  medi- 
cine copy  we  see  featured  robust 
health  instead  of  some  poor  unfortunate 
in  the  last  revolting  stages  of  some 
<lread  disease.  Dentifrices  extol  per- 
fect teeth  instead  of  those  crumbling 
with  decay.  Safety  devices  might  be 
far  more  effective  showing  a  person 
saved  instead  of  a  swollen  hand  which 
looks  startlingly  like  several  sweet  po- 
tatoes bunched  together.  Let  us  talk 
of  pleasant  things. 

Life  insurance  seems  to  be  appro- 
priately named,  or  would  you  have  it 
Death  insurance?     I  believe  I  can  say 
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without  fear  of  contradiction  that  most 
people  love  life,  contentment,  happiness, 
and  that  they  abhor  death  and  all  its 
morbidities.  Every  protluct  has  happi- 
ness and  contentment  in  it  somewhere. 
Life  insurance  has  it  in  abundance.  It's 
bubbling  over  with  comfort,  content- 
ment  and   even   luxury. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  very  practical 
point  to  he  made.  Scare  copy  is  im- 
pulsive— not  reflective.  A  person  may 
be  influenced  to  act  quickly  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  by  scare  copy, 
but  such  a  person  doesn't  stay  "sold." 
Terrible  things  don't  happen.  He 
doesn't  die  and  as  his  second  year  pre- 
mium comes  due  he  is  no  longer 
frightened  into  the  transaction  and  his 
premiums  lapse.  It  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  scare  him  all  over  again  and 
keep  him  scared.  This  can't  be  done. 
Beyond  all  this,  we  have  the  executive 
type  of  man  who  cannot  be  scared,  re- 
flects upon  his  insurance  calmly,  intelli- 
gently, as  a  sound  business  procedure. 

Let  us  talk  courage,  not  fear.  Let 
us  talk  health,  not  disease.  Let  us  talk 
happiness,  not  sorrow.  Let  us  talk  life 
and  leave  death  to  the  "morticians." 


The  National  Conference  of 
Business  Editors 

IN  conjunction  with  the  convention  of 
The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
in  Chicago,  was  held  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Business  Paper  Editors, 
whose  session  w^as  presided  over  by  E. 
R.  Shaw,  publisher  of  Power  Plant  Eyi- 
gineeriny.  Chicago.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Godfrey,  of  the  En- 
gineering Economics  Foundation,  Bos- 
ton, aiid  F.  V.  Cole,  circulation  man- 
ager of  the  Penton  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  The  award  for  the 
best  editorial  of  the  year  was  given  to 
Sydney  A.  Hale,  managing  editor,  Coal 
Age. 

Honorable  mention  went  to:  C.  K. 
McDermut,  Jr.,  managing  editor.  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  New  York;  W.  V. 
Morrow,  editor,  Furniture  Manufac- 
turer and  Artisan.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. ;  F.  L.  Steinhoff ,  editor.  Brick  and 
Clay  Record,  Chicago;  J.  Leyden  White, 
associate  editor,  The  American  Painter 
and  Decorator,  St.  Louis;  and  Frank  C. 
Wright  (deceased),  editor.  Engineering 
News-Record. 

The  National  Conference  of  Business 
Editors  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  V.  B.  Guthrie,  National 
Petroleum  News,  Cleveland;  vice-pres- 
ident, Douglas  G.  Woolf,  Textile  World, 
New  York;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  L. 
Shaner,  Iron  Trade  Review,  Cleveland. 
Kenneth  H.  Condit,  American  Machin- 
ist, New  York,  and  N.  C.  Rockwood, 
Rock  Products,  Chicago,  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee. 


Chicago  Advertising  Council 

AT  the  luncheon  given  during  "A.  B. 
C.  Week"  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Advertising  Council,  Governor 
Zimmerman  of  Wisconsin  and  Walter 
A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  delivered  addresses.  Ward 
Marsh  of  McKinney,  Marsh  &  Gushing, 
Detroit,  discussed  the  arrangements  for 
the  convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising .Association,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Detroit  from  July  8  to  July  12, 
1928.  Homer  J.  Buckley  presided  at 
the  luncheon.  Charles  C.  Younggreen 
of  Milwaukee  introduced  the  speakers. 
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An  Advertisement  of 
the  Americd?i  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


No  ONE  person  owns  as  much  as  i%  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  x^merican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company. 

The  company  is  owned  by  more  than  420,000 
people,  with  stockholders  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  It,  in  turn,  owns  91%  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  operating  companies  of  the  Bell 
System  which  give  telephone  service  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  making  a  national  service 
nationally  owned. 

The  men  and  women  owners  of  the  x'\merican 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  are  the  larg- 
est single  body  of  stockholders  in  the  world  and 
they  represent  every  vital  activity  in  the  nation's 
lite,  from  laborer  and  unskilled  worker  to  wealthy 
and  influential  executive.  Although  the  telephone 
was  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  an  age  of 
large  fortunes,  no  one  ever  made  a  great  fortune 
from  it — in  fact,  there  are  not  any  "telephone 
fortunes."  The  Bell  Telephone  System  is  owned 
by  the  American  people.  It  is  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  telephone  users. 
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Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  publlshetL  A 
leailer  In  every  Jewish  community  IhtouKhout  the 
United  States.  A  Hotiie  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  rolume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders  effective  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


Only  Denne'm   , 
Canadian  AdvertiSin 
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Copeland's  Marketing 
Guide — 


'Principles 


MEI.VIN     T.     COPELAND 


of 

Merchandising" 

Bl/ 
Melvin    T.    Copeland,    Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Marketing, 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Researeli.  Graduate 
Seliool  nl  Business  .\<lniini- 
stration.    Harvard    University. 


■^■EVER  before  has  such  a  clear-cut.  cotnprehen- 
J-^  sive.  intimate  analysis  of  the  whole  field  of 
merchandising  principles  been  set  forth.  Step  by 
step  Copeland  shows  you  how  to  arrive  at 
effective  policies  in  marketing  or  merchandising 
convenience,  shopping,  specialty  and  industrial 
goods.  He  differentiates  between  types  of  com- 
modities and  shows  just  what  motives  really 
prompt  consumers  to  buy.  You  are  told  clearly, 
concisely,  Iiotv  to  use  emotional  and  rational 
buying  appeals  effectively,  hozi'  to  secure  a  profit- 
able rate  of  stock-turn,  how  to  develop  compre- 
hensive plans  for  advertising,  how  to  select,  train, 
pay  and  manage  the  sales  force,  and  how  to 
utilize  a  price  policy  as  a  positive  .sales  factor. 
In  short,  this  unusual  book  makes  clear  time- 
tested  procedure  in  handling  all  the  significant 
perplexing  merchandising  problems.  384  pages. 
46  tables  and  charts.  Examination  is  free.  Use 
the    handy     roupon     beloM— — nnw. 

Sent  on  Approval- 

A.    W.    SHAW    COMPANY 

Cass,    Huron    and    Erie    Streets,    Chicago 

Piease  send  me  on  approval  M.  T.  Copeland's 
"Principles  of  Merchandising."  If  entirely  satisfied 
within  5  days,  I'll  send  you  $6,00  plus  a  few  cents 
for  postage  and   packing,    or   return  the   book. 

.t.S.  11-2T 


-Vfltne 


Street    and    .Yo. 
filn    and    Stale 


Firm      

(Canada  $6.75.  duty  prepaid,  same  terms:  1'.  S.  Terri- 
lories  and  Cnionies  ?6.00,  cash  with  oidcr;  all  other 
countries    $11  ;').    rush    with    order* 


Who  Should  Select  the 
Salesman's  Automobile? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  27] 
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operating  fleets  of  company-owned 
salesmen's  cars  have  records  which  in- 
clude all  cost  elements  and  few  auto- 
mobile companies  can  give  verified 
maintenance  and  operation  costs  based 
on  usage  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

SEVERAL  of  our  salesmen  operating 
in  a  southern  state  some  years  ago 
told  me  in  all  seriousness  that  they  could 
operate  a  car  in  the  eleven  hundred 
dollar  class  at  three  and  one-half  cents 
a  mile,  "and  that  includes  everything." 
They  based  their  statement  on  the  half- 
baked  information  given  them  by  a 
local  agent  of  the  car  in  question,  even 
though  the  slightest  inquiry  within  our 
sales  force  would  have  shown  them 
that  their  brother  salesmen  were  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  fact  that  even  a 
Ford  roadster  at  that  time  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  six  cents  a  mile,  when  all  fair 
charges  were  included,  to  maintain  and 
operate. 

First  of  all,  no  salesman  should  be 
permitted  by  the  executive  in  charge 
of  sales  to  operate  a  car  at  a  loss 
greater  than  he  can  absorb  with  his 
eyes  open.  This  was  driven  home  to  a 
sales  executive  within  a  month  after 
he  had  shifted  his  junior  salesmen  to 
a  basis  of  personal  car  ownership  fol- 
lowing several  years  of  company  own- 
ership. 

The  first  three  men  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  company's  offer  to  let 
them  tui'n  in  the  company-owned  cars 
with  a  deduction  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  turn-in  value  over  the  cash, 
quick-sale  value,  promptly  bought  cars 
which  cost  respectively  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  six  hundred,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  more  than  the 
cars  they  had  been  operating  under 
company  ownership. 

Yet  those  young  salesmen's  average 
compensation  was  just  over  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  moment  the  situation  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  vice-president  to 
whom  the  sales  manager  reported  an 
entire  change  of  policy  was  inaug- 
urated. Even  those  three  men  who 
had  already  purchased  cars  were  led 
to  see  the  light,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  company's  new  policy,  liberal  be- 
cause of  its  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  occurrence,  they  were  enabled 
to  purchase  cars  which  they  could  oper- 
ate without  personal  loss,  even  though 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  the  pres- 
tige of  the  higher-priced  makes  and 
models  originally  selected. 

Nothing  that  will  appear  in  this  con- 
sideration should  be  taken  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  legitimate  use  of 
cars  listed  as  high  as  two  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  the  illegitimate  use  of 
highly-priced  cars  that  is  dangerous. 
Reduced  to  an  elementary  formula,  it 
can  be  safely  stated  that  the  sales- 
man's car  should  not  cost  him  delivered 
more  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  his  net 
yearly  I'onipensation.  and  that  this  per- 


centage  should   shrink   rather  than  in- 
crease with  his  income. 

There  are  bound  to  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  For  example,  the  physical 
comfort  which  comes  with  long  wheel 
bases  and  fine  shock  absoi-bers  may  be 
a  luxury  to  the  youth  who  is  starting 
his  sales  career  and  all  but  a  necessity 
to  a  veteran  salesman  who  has  longer 
distances  to  travel  without  intervening 
stops.  In  certain  districts  where 
grades  are  severe  the  automotive 
equipment  must  be  equal  to  its  tasks 
and  will  necessarily  involve  a  larger 
initial  investment,  although  very  pos- 
sibly in  such  territories  the  final  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  even  in- 
cluding the  lai-ger  depreciation  and 
interest  on  investment,  will  be  returned 
by  the  longer  life  of  the  more  expensive 
car. 

From  many  angles  other  than  the 
most  important  one  which  has  been 
described  it  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  regardless  of  ownership  the 
determination  of  the  make  and  model 
of  the  car  should  be  made  by  the  com- 
pany and  that  the  sales  executive 
should  in  each  case  be  the  official  to 
handle  the  sales. 

This  point  can  be  ■well  illustrated  by 
a  recent  experience  of  a  salesman 
whose  tastes  are  certainly  not  low,  and 
whose  desire  to  earn  the  maximum 
income  is  certainly  high.  After  a  care- 
ful determination  of  the  automotive 
problems  of  his  territory,  he  bought  a 
coupe  in  the  sixteen  hundred  dollar 
class — one  which  he  felt  from  exper- 
ience could  be  operated  on  the  allow- 
ance his  company  was  willing  to  give. 
Because  he  and  the  other  salesmen 
owning  cars  had  previously  operated 
either  five-passenger  coaches  or  five- 
passenger  sedans,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  sales  executive  to  issue  any 
warnings  as  to  the  type  of  car  which 
would  be  required  to  carry  the  in- 
creased samples  brought  into  being  by 
an  expansion  of  lines. 

THE  line  of  merchandise  was  one 
which  had  to  be  displayed  in  order 
to  be  sold.  Within  the  month  following 
the  purchase  of  his  coupe  the  sales- 
man was  forced  in  his  own  interest  to 
exchange  it  for  a  five-passenger  closed 
car,  as  he  simply  could  not  carry  the 
necessary  samples  in  any  smaller  ma- 
chine. 

While  he  was  lucky  and  lost  only  two 
hundred  dollars  in  making  the  ex- 
change, his  experience  was  a  decidedly 
unfortunate  one. 

The  question  of  ser-vice  and  parts  is 
of  great  importance.  Many  thoroughly 
good  automobiles — and  there  are  many 
of  them  today — are  exactly  suited  for 
the  use  of  city  salesmen  and  entirely 
unsuited  for  the  use  of  salesmen  visit- 
ing towns  with  a  small  population. 

This  is  well  known  by  sales  managers 
who  have  experienced  in  the  years  be- 
hind them  the  cost  of  having  a  sales- 
man laid  up  in  some  town  for  an  extra 
day    (or   even    several   days)    while   he 
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waited  for  parts  which  could  not  be 
obtained  locally.  They  are  aware  also 
that  only  a  few  automobiles  have  a 
distribution  so  widely  spread  as  to 
make  it  safe  to  have  repairs — particu- 
larly in  accident  cases — made  in  small 
towns. 

To  cite  just  one  occurrence  under 
company  ownership:  The  pump  on  a 
car  in  the  sixteen  hundred  dollar  class 
failed  to  function.  The  one  garageman 
in  the  town  of  five  hundred,  a  self- 
styled  "e.xpert."  saw  in  the  leakage 
only  a  need  for  repacking.  Between 
towns  the  leak  returned,  and  the  moto- 
meter  soared  to  the  danger  mark.  At 
the  loss  of  half  a  day,  and  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  salesman,  the  car  w-as 
nursed  along  to  the  next  town. 

HERE  the  garage  diagnosed  the  dif- 
ficulty as  being  due  to  a  loose  fan 
belt — which  it  proceeded  to  tighten.  In 
fact  it  tightened  it  so  much  that  it 
strained  the  pump  mechanism  and  led 
to  a  three-day  hold-up  while  a  com- 
plete new  pump  could  be  secured  from 
the  nearest  branch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  expert  in  re- 
pairing this  particular  make  of  auto- 
mobile would  have  known  by  a  short 
test  that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  an 
entirely  different  direction,  would  have 
remedied  it  promptly  in  an  hour,  and 
would  have  saved  three  full  days' 
wasted   time   and   expenses. 

That  case  was  typical. 

With  the  passing  of  the  model  T 
Ford,  which  had  a  high  clearance,  a 
definite  problem  has  come  into  being 
in  connection  with  the  covering  of 
small  towns  by  automobile.  Only 
those  who  have  themselves  traveled 
with  their  salesmen,  or  have  traveled 
independently  through  small  towns  in 
the  opening  or  closing  months  of  the 
year  can  realize  how  much  damage  has 
been  averted  by  that  high  clearance, 
lacking  which,  cars  simply  cannot  be 
driven  without  grave  loss  over  many 
roads  when  they  are  in  their  normal 
winter   and   early    spring   condition. 

The  loss  of  salesmen's  time,  plus  the 
cost  of  haulage,  plus  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs, and  plus  the  invisible  damage  to  a 
car  which  results  in  high  mileage  costs 
later  on  are  appalling.  One  sales  man- 
ager who  failed  to  study  the  differing 
needs  of  territories  and  whose  concep- 
tion of  roads  in  a  certain  state  were 
based  on  his  own  summer  vacation  ex- 
perience secretly  admitted  to  me  that 
his  decision  invohing  eight  cars  in  that 
state  cost  his  company  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

To  sum  up,  the  sales  executive  should 
specify  the  salesman's  car,  regardless 
of  whether  the  company  or  the  sales- 
man owns  it,  and  he  should  make  the 
selection  according  to  the  relation  of 
its  price  to  the  salesman's  net  income 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  car  to  the 
task  before  it. 


Argentina  Is  More  Prosperous  Today 
Thau  Ever  Before 


Ar<;enlina  stands  fourth  amon;;  all  foreign  markets  in  per 
capita  absorption  of  goods  from  the  I'niled  States.  Its 
people  are  educated  to  American  products  and  receptive  of 
|;ood  advertising.  Our  winter  is  its  summer — an  outlet 
in  this  market  will  go  a  long  way  in  keeping  your  plant  on 
a  full  time  schedule. 

Advertising  in  Argentina  is  more  productive,  per  dollar 
spent,  than  in  the  United  States. 


LA  PRENSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 

is  the  largest  daily  paper  in  the  largest  city  in  South  Amer- 
ica (255.005  daily  circulation  in  .4ugust ;  .3.'}8,603  Sunday). 
Buenos  Aires  has  a  population  of  two  million — a  ready 
made  market,  active,  eager  and  growing.  Vou  can't  afford 
to  neglect  it. 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

250  Park  Avenue  New  York 


Insurance  Advertising 
Conference 

AT  the  Insurance  -Advertising  Confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  Allen  D.  Albert, 
LL.D.,  editor  of  the  Evanston  News- 
Index,  discussed  the  value  of  insurance 
advertising.  Among  the  other  speak- 
ers were:  L.  D.  Cavanaugh.  vice-presi- 
dent and  actuary.  Federal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company;  C.  R.  Wiers.  The  Spi- 
rella  Company,  and  Ray  C.  Dreher, 
Boston  Insurance  Company.  i 


More  Subscribers 

— and  the  larger  size 

The  Architectural  Record  has  increased  its  number  of 
architect  and  engineer  subscribers  to  7,202,  and  its  lead 
over  the  nearest  competitor  to  36%.  To  this  dominating 
position  vk^ill  be  added,  with  January  1928,  the  advantages 
of  the  larger  size,  a  new  and  striking  typographical  dress 
devised  by  Frederick  W.  Goudy,  and  many  improvements 
in  editorial  presentation — all  resulting  in  a  special  atten- 
tion value  that  no  other  paper  will  enjoy. 

On  request — full  information  on  The  Archi- 
tectural Record  for  1928 — latest  A. B.C.  Audi- 
tor's Fef'ort — new  enlarged  and  ret'ised  edition 
of  ''Selling  the  Architect"  bool^let — latest  sta- 
tistics   on    buildino    aclitity — and    samf^le    copy. 

(Average  Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1927 — 11,586) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

DiWsion   F.   W.   Dodge   Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member    A.    B.    C. 


Member    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 
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"A  great  contribution   to  advir- 
tising." 

C.  K.  WOODBRIDGE, 

President,    Interuatioual    Ad~crtisiug    Association 

Advertising 
Procedure 

by  OTTO  IvLEPPNER,  M.C.S. 

President,    The    Klcppncr    Co.,    Inc. 


"If  Edward  W.  Bok,"  wrote  Prof. 
James  Melvin  Lee,  "in  establishing 
prizes  for  advertising  copy,  had 
also  founded  a  prize  for  tiie  best 
book  on  advertising  published 
during  the  year,  'Advertising  Pro- 
cedure' would  be  a  serious  com- 
petitor for  such  an  award.  Mr. 
Kleppner  has  not  compiled  his  vol- 
ume from  magazine  articles  pre- 
viously published — helpful  as  many 
a  volume  thus  prepared  may  be.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  avoid- 
ing a  mere  restatement  of  common- 
ly accepted  principles. 

Throughout  the  volume  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  sources  of  his  material 
have  been  the  actual  experience  of  ad- 
vertisers." Tliis  book,  presenting  The  Ad- 
vertising Spiral,  marks  a  departure  in  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  Its  widespread 
adoption  has  caused  a  record  of  three 
printings  within  its  first  year. 

Th^  Chapter  Line-Vp 

Advertising  Special — Specific  Purposes  of 
Advertising — Copy  Approach — Developing 
Copy,  Finer  Points  in  Copy — ABC  of 
Trade-Marks — Visualizing  the  Idea — Lay- 
outs— Advertisement  in  Print — Engraving 
— Newspapers  —  Magazines  —  Arranging 
Schedules — Direct  Mail  Supplementary 
Media  —  Outdoor  Advertising  —  Dealer 
Displays  —  Packages  —  Research  — 
Transforming  Idea — Complete  Campaigns 
— The  Advertising  Organization — Improv- 
ing the  Procedure — Glossary. 

539  pp.,  6x9  inches $.5 

Sent  on  Approval 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc.,  New  York 

Free    Examination    Coupon 

PRENTICt^HALI,,   In.-. 

70    Fifth    Are.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  you  may  send  me 
Advertising  Procedure  for  examination.  After 
five  days  I  will  either  remit  $5  in  full  payment 
or    return    the    book. 

Name      

Firm      

Add  ress      

AR-501 


How  Much  Sincerity 
in  Advertising? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

remember  that  if  we  want  to  be  cred- 
ible we  should  be  sincere. 

I  recently  heard  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  "exaggeration  is  the 
very  life  of  advertising."  Surely 
exaggeration  is  a  high-power  stimu- 
lant. But  the  life  that  is  maintained 
by  stimulants  does  not  appeal  to  sane 
business  men.  There  is  always  the 
chance  of  sudden  death.  Sane  business 
men  want  their  stimulants  analyzed! 

EXAGGERATION  may  have  shades 
and  degrees.  That  which  is  not  ut- 
terly false  may  be  partly  true.  Stephen 
Leacock  once  said:  "A  half  truth  is 
better  than  a  whole  truth  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  a  half  brick  is 
better  than  a  whole  one — it  carries 
farther!"  Most  exaggeration  is  free 
from  any  conscious  intent  to  deceive — 
on  the  contrary,  it  aims  to  convince. 
There's  an  alluring  atmosphere  of  op- 
timistic enthusiasm  about  it. 

Making  light  of  this  phase  of  the 
question,  the  attitude  of  some  adver- 
tisers seems  to  be:  no  one  will  believe 
all  -we  say,  so  why  not  tell  them  plenty 
— give  the  audience  a  reverberating 
earful!  What  if  our  selling  oratory 
be  subject  to  small  discounts?  The 
remainder  which  gets  over  is  all  to  the 
good  and  will  easily  pay  dividends. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
damaging  admission  than  this — that 
advertisers'  statements  are  subject  to 
a  discount.  How  much  discount?  And 
how  fast  will  the  discount  increase  in 
the  face  of  competitive  exaggeration  ? 
And  if  advertising  is  to  be  progressive- 
ly discounted,  how  can  it  stop  short 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  discounts? 

Now,  as  between  one  hundred  per 
cent  belief  and  one  hundred  per  cent 
discount,  where  are  we  ?  We  really 
seem  to  be  getting  careless.  ,  A  new 
model  grand  prize  vacuum  cleaner  re- 
moves more  dirt  by  eight  than  any 
other  "tested,"  regardless  of  type, 
price,  or  any  other  factor.  (One  won- 
ders why  they  didn't  test  some  iriore.) 
A  favorite,  low-priced  four  cylinder  car 
promises  performance  that  if  realized 
would  make  every  other  form  of  trans- 
port ridiculous.  A  new  balloon  tire  has 
been  hailed  everywhere  as  the  world's 
greatest — but  without  reason  or  evi- 
dence of  this  important  fact.  Speed, 
unattainable  except  under  race  track 
conditions,  is  advertised  by  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  motor  car 
makers,  and  in  a  manner  that  has 
aroused  not  only  open  antagonism  but 
legal  action  in  some  cases.  And  the 
bright,  clean  boys  of  the  soap  business 
are  always  blowing  bubbles,  a  poor 
foundation  for  a  solid  business  struc- 
ture. 

Neither  advertising  nor  exaggeration 
are  exact  sciences,  so  they  have  devel- 
oped few,  if  any,  axioms.  But  here's 
a  chance  for  the  schoolmasters  of  ad- 
vertising to  lay  down  a  definite  rule. 
Claims  of  money-saving  should  never 
exceed  one  hundred  per  cent — to  claim 
more  raises  doubts. 

That  some  advertisers  are  aware  of 
the  discount  taken  from  their  state- 
ments is  apparent  in  at  least  two  re- 
cent instances.  A  leading  cigarette 
maker  proclaims  on  billboards  that  his 
advertising  TELLS  THE  TRUTH!     A 
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Just    Completed,    and 

the  Outstanding 

Success  of  the  City 


^elbebere 

HOTEL 
48th  Street 

West   of   Broadway 

Times  Sqiiare-s  Fittest 
Hotel 


tyn)  I  T  H I  N  convenient 
^^  walking  distance  to 
important  business  centers 
and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 

Every     Room      €Ui      Outside     Room 
—  icith        Tico        Lar^e        Windoivs 

Large     Single     Rooms       $  ^  00  : 

Size    IT     6"     X    20'         ^Iper 
with     bath       .       .       .  "^  day  j 

For  2,  tvin   beds,  $5.00     | 

Large     Double     Rooms^     $^00  i 

Twin     Beds,     Bath     .         XJVt-y 

(lay  j 

Special     Weekly    Rates  \ 

Furni*ihed     or     l_'n  furnished  j 

Suites   wilh   serving    pantries  j 

S93     to     S 1 30     per     Month  \ 

Moderately  Priced 

RESTAURANT     | 

featurinf;    a    peerless    cuisine        \ 

Illustrated     booklet     free     on     request  j 

CURTIS    A.    HALE  \ 

Managing   Director  j 
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Aiis«  er -s  questions 
clients  b  r  i  n  s:  "  P 
every    <la>  . 

Economics  of 

Advertising 

By  Roland  S.  Valle 

One  of  the  few  books  givinK  real  light  on  this 
vital  subject  —  every  advertlsinK  man  should 
have   it. 

.\  complete,  fair-minded  study  of  the  economic 
Justification  of  advertising,  the  contribution  to 
research  made  by  agencies,  advertising's  con- 
tribution to  efEcient  production,  its  effect  upon 
price  to  consumer,  etc.  183  pages.  $3.00. 
Sent  on  5  days'  appronil.  Address  Dept.  M.  224 
Write  for  ii'ip,  complete  catalog  o!  hooks 
on    atlvrrtinitt'j    onet    aellitiij.       \o    charge. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMP.4.NY 
15  B.  26th  St.,  New  Vork.  N.  Y. 


Know  Printing  Well 

The  American  Handbook 
of  Printing 

$2.50  plus  20c.  when  mailed 

Practical  Printing 

$2.00  plus  15c.  when  mailed 

There  arc  others   in   ottr  catalog.      Send  for  one 

The  American  Printer 

9  East  38tli  Sticct  Now  York 
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golf  ball  advertiser  says:  "This  is  not 
advertising  copy — these  are  facts." 
Right  here  a  disquieting  thought  in- 
trudes: Is  the  time  coming  when  we 
shall  all  have  to  advertise  that  our 
advertising  is  not  advertising — and 
then  what '.' 

Tlie  demand  for  "truth  in  advertis- 
ing" twenty  years  ago  was  a  defensive 
measure,  designed  to  prevent  fraud. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  fraud  in 
this  discussion,  but  with  sound  business 
policy,  to  be  reflected  in  a  healthy  bal- 
ance sheet.  Distribution  costs  are  high, 
and  costly  advertising  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  criticism — somewhat  more 
than  its  just  share  when  all  the  facts 
are  known.  When  due  consideration  is 
given  to  mounting  competition,  to  the 
fight  for  the  consumers'  dollar  between 
diverse  industries,  to  time  payments, 
to  competition  in  costly  ser\-ices  to 
consumers  and  dealers  added  to  for- 
mer distribution  costs,  advertising  will 
be  found  to  absorb  no  more  than  its 
share  of  properly  balanced  budgets. 

VXT'HERE  advertising  results  are 
VV  showing  weakness,  many  factors 
must  be  examined  peculiar  to  specific 
industries.  But  as  one  of  these  factors, 
the  lack  of  credibility  in  advertising 
is  intruding  itself  upon  our  atten- 
tion whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Merely 
I'eaching  greater  numbers  of  people 
will  not  produce  desired  results  unless 
more  readers  believe  what  we  say,  un- 
less we  can  impress  them  with  our  sin- 
cerity, unless  what  we  tell  them  is 
worthy  of  their  belief. 

There  may  always  be  a  question  as 
to  how  much  sincerity  is  necessary  or 
possible  in  business,  because  situations 
are  constantly  arising  that  demand  de- 
cisions based  on  expediency — and  ex- 
pediency lets  in  high-pressure  selling 
methods.  High-pressure  selling  is  prac- 
tically synonymous  today  with  going 
beyond  the  facts.  That  valuable  en- 
thusiasm, with  a  pinch  of  exaggeration, 
grows  as  the  pressure  increases,  until 
one  of  two  things  happens:  Either  a 
far-seeing  sales  executive  puts  on  the 
brakes  and  brings  things  back  to  nor- 
mal, or,  forgetting  our  product,  for- 
getting our  customers,  forgetting  our 
business,  we  devote  all  of  our  attention 
to  our  competitor  and,  in  poker  lan- 
guage, attempt  to  raise  him  out  of  the 
game.  And  often  the  weapons  are 
neither  chips  nor  any  token  of  money, 
but  only  claims  and  adjectives  and  "the 
first  liar  has  no  chance." 

Any  argument  about  the  elements  of 
advertising  copy — how  much  plain 
truth,  how  much  fanciful  suggestion — 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  discussion. 
We  know  that  resultful  advertising 
must  be  interesting  and  must  be  con- 
vincing. 

Those  who  are  convinced  of  the  need 
for  greater  sincerity  in  advertising 
must  carefully  avoid  one  of  our  old- 
est pitfalls:  the  temptation  to  yell  for 
the  police.  We  of  this  land  of  the  in- 
differently free  and  the  vicariously 
brave  like  to  fall  back  on  legislation, 
which  is  one  way  of  "letting  George  do 
it."  When  something  needs  fixing  we 
pass  a  law.  Our  state  and  national 
legislatures  find  about  ten  thousand 
such  situations  annually,  judging  by 
the  number  of  laws  enacted. 

Some  real  work  has  been  done  by 
certain  publishers  to  keep  advertising 
respectable.  There  are  those  who  would 
like  to  enlarge  this  idea  into  a  formal 
and    organized    censorship.       Its    rocks 


Larger  Guest-Rooms 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms 

—and  Luxury  That  Is  Homelike 

Business  executives 
and  salesmen  accus- 
tomed to  analyzing  the 
success  of  any  new  un- 
dertaking, have  been 
enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  much 
larger,  more  airy,  lux- 
urious bedrooms,  and 
the  well  lighted,  pro- 
portionately larger, 
sample  rooms  of  the 
new  Detroit  -  Leland 
Hotel. 

And  the  homelike  luxury,  irreproachable  service,  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  atmosphere  of  accustomed  well- 
being  offers  you  the  same  hospitality  you  would  expect 
as  the  honored  guest  of  any  distinguished  household. 

700  large  rooms  with  bath.     85%  are  priced  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

DETROIT-LELAND  HOTEL 

Barley     at     Ctus^     Detroit^     Michigan  ^  ^~^ — -, 

(a   few  steps   from   the  Michigan   Theater )  Dtrt^on  C-C'^^ 

WM.  J.  CHITTENDEN,  Jr.,  Manager  (SrBorati^ 
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''The  Red  Book" 

The    Standard    Advertising    Register 
aims   to   furnish 

Accurate   and   Timely    Information 

about    National   Advertisers   and    Agencies 
IT   HITS    THE    MARK 

Its  Listings  are  the  Most  Complete,  Best  Planned, 
and   most    Accurate   of    any    Service 

Put   |A«   Register   in    Your 
Refer en ce   L ibrary 

Publishers,   Agencies   and   all   serving 
IVational  Advertisers 

Can    Use   the   Register  to    Create   Business 


National  Register  Pub.  Co. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Manager 

IS    Moore    St Netc    York 

140    S.    Dearborn    St Chirt^o 

209    CaHfornia     St San     Francisco 

925    Walnut    Si PhUadelphia 

7   Water  St Botion 


An  advertiser 
telegraphs  us— 

Inquiries  were  flooding 
in  from  Eastern  points 
before  ORAL  HYGIENE  ar- 
rived on  Coast. 

This  was  part  of  a  telegram  sent 
ORAL  HYGIENE  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hecolite  Denture  Corpora- 
tion of  Portland,  Oregon. 

These  folks  are  newcomers  in 
ORAL  HYGIENE'S  advertising 
pages.  They  have  discovered 
ORAL  HYGIENE'S  responsive- 
ness. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every    Bentitt    Evmry    Month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

CBICAOO:  W.  B.  Conanl.  People!  Oai  BldE., 
Harrison   8149. 

NEW  YORK:  Stuart  M.  Stanler.  62  Wen  45Ul  St.. 
Vanilerbllt    375S. 

ST.  LOUIS:  A.  D.  MtKlnnej.  SjndlcHe  Tniat  Bldg.. 
Ollre    4  3 

SAN  FRANCISrO:  Roger  A.  Johnalone.  155  Mont- 
gomery  St.,   Kearny    SOflft. 
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Rate   for   advertisements   inserted    in    this   department   is   $3.00    per   inch.        Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms  close   Saturday   noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Positions  Wanted 

Position  Wanted 

Except    for    the   little    matter    of    color.    Robinson 
Crusoe's    good    man.    "Friday."   and    myself   might 

be    twins! 
During   the   past   ten   years    I    have  been   'Triday" 
to    the    sales    executives    of    three    of    the    largest 
manufacturers  in  the  World.      My  titles  have  been 
"Advertising    Manager."    "Sales    Promotion    Man- 
ager."  and   "Direct-Mail   Sales  Manager."   but   my 
job  in  each  case  was  to  help  increase  sales. 
My     work     consisted     of    planning     and     carrying 
through,   general   advertising  and   direct-mail   cam- 
paigns   (including  making  the  layouts,  writing  the 
copy,    selecting    the    media.    an<l    buying    the    ac- 
cessories),    writing     and     editing     house     organs, 
planning     window,     counter     and     wall     displays, 
selling  merchandise  on  the  road  and  over  the  deal- 
er's  counter. 

29  years  of  age;    single;  university  trained:   avail- 
able   at    any    time.      Neither    "high-powered"    nor 
•'high-priced."      Splendid    references.      May    be    in- 
terviewed    at     your     convenience.       Write     J.     P. 
Duffy.   232   Sixth  Avenue,    Brooklyn,   New   York. 

A  man  whose  work  has  attracted  attention  in  his 

industry    and    who    is   now    doing    important    work 

for    a    large    corporation. 

A    man    who    can    plan,    write    and    layout    your 

advertising   the   way   you    want   it   done. 

A  man  who  can  put  your  ideas  and  your  thoughts 

into    result    producing   advertising    campaigns. 

A    man    whose    experience    will    save   your   money 

on    art    work    and    production. 

A   man   whose  selling,  engineering  and  advertising 

experience   of   fifteen   years   qualifies   him   for   the 

position    of    advertising    manager     (probably    for 

some    industrial    advertiser),    or    copy    writer    for 

some    agency. 

If    this    man    interests    you    let   him    tell    you    his 

story.     He   is   thirty-five   years  old,   married,   and 

his    hobbies    are    gardening,     birds    and    writing 

fiction. 

Address    Box    480.    Advertising    and     Selling.    9 

East  38th  Street.  New  York  City. 

ADVERTISING    COPYWRITER 

Good   assistant   for   busy    advertising    manager   or 
account      executive.       Agency     experience     in     all 
phases.      New    York    City    only.      $50    week.      Box 
488.    Advertising    and    Selling,    9    East    38th    St., 
New    York    City. 

Help  Wanted 

A    Sales    Managership    will    be   open    immediately 
for   a    man    at    present    employed   and    thoroughly 
capable     of     developing     dealer    organization     and 
sales    in    domestic    utihty    field.     Salary    $10,000 

Advertising    Woman,    wants    full    time    or    part- 
time    position.     Have    been    employed    in   a    large 

to    $12,000.     Address    Bo.x    486.    Advertising    and 
Selling.    9    East    38th    Street,    New    York    City. 

advertising    agency    where    my    work    was    highly 
specialized.     Also    in    a    small    agency    where    my 
duties    included    copy    writing,    preparing    layouts, 
and    entire    detail    of    correspondence   and    produc- 
tion.    The  last  six  months  has  been  spent  round- 
ing   out    my    advertising    experience    with    selling 
space  for  a  trade  paper.     Please  write  Apartment 
4  HN,    Botanical   Garden   Arms,    New    York. 

Press  Clippings 

FRANK    G.    WHISTON    AND    ASSOCIATES 

offer   reliable  National   or  regional  press  clipping 
service.        Branch    offices    Everywhere.        General 
offices.   One  Terrace.   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

Married     man     (43),    highest    references,    desires 
connection     with     Daily     publication     in     Kansas, 
Missouri    or    Colorado,    as    Advertising    Solicitor. 
Would    also    be   interested    in    taking    the    manage- 
ment  of   Country    Weekly.     Write    W.    O.   Jones, 
Peabody.    Kansas. 

Multigraphing 

Young    Man,    now    in    accounting    seeks    change 
to      advertising.       Original,      terse      and      forceful 
writer.       Versatile      in      effective     copy,     practical 
ideas,     attractive    layouts    and     pulling    publicitv. 
Address     Box     487.     Advertising    and     Selling,   '9 
East   38th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing, 

Addressing.     Filling     In,     Folding,     Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 

COPYWRITER 

Clear,     convincing    writer    with    a    sound    under- 
standing    of     the     requirements     of     copywriting 
seeks    connection    where    he    can    put    this    ability 
to    productive    use.        For    5    years    he    has    been 
with  two  manufacturers,  handling  ever>-  phase  of 
advertising.       Due    to    existing    conditions,    he    has 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  devote  to  copy- 
writing    the    attention     and    deeper    thought     that 
real    selling    copy    demands.        He    hopes    to    find 
this    opportunity    with    some    New    York    agency. 
University  man,   28;   married.      Salary   depends  on 
opportunity.      Address    Box    489.    Advertising   and 
Selling.    9    East    38th    Street,    New    York    City. 

Stationery  and  Printing 

STATIONERY    AND    PRINTING 
Save   money    on    Stationery,    Printing    and    Office 
Supplies.     Tell  ns  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be    pleased    to    quote    lowest    prices.      Champion 
Stationery  and    Printing   Co..    125   Church    Street. 
New  York  City,   Phone  Barclay  1295. 

and  reefs  are  strewn  with  wrecks  of 
high  hopes  and  good  intentions.  Hired 
professional  fault-finders,  however  dig- 
nified or  sponsored,  can  do  nothing  but 
add  to  the  complexities  of  the  situation. 

Do  we  want  advertising  to  blaze  to 
the  world  its  occasional  transgressions, 
to  give  out  the  idea  that  a  policeman 
must  stand  at  the  shoulder  of  every 
copy-writer,  to  admit  that  those  who 
pay  the  bills  can't  control  what  they 
pay  for? 

Let  us  keep  the  moral  issue  in  the 
background,  where  it  always  thrives  as 
a  by-product  of  intelligent  self-interest. 
The  moral  and  ethical  standards  of 
business  may  need  broadening  just  as 
all  the  poor  works  of  man  need  im- 
provement, but  mandates  to  righteous 
conduct  will  fail  in  advertising  just  as 
they  fail  in  other  conspicuous  fields. 
The  only  kind  of  morality  worth  stimu- 
lating is  the  voluntary  sort  that  grows 
out  of  education — and  in  business  sound 
education  proceeds  from  self-interest. 
And  so  the  censorship  of  advertising 
must  work  from  within.  That  "you 
cannot  make  men  virtuous  by  Act  of 
Congi"ess"  was  a  classic  before  the 
Civil  War.  Advertisers  must  have  faith 
that  right  methods  make  right  im- 
pressions: that  right  impressions  make 
for  a  warmer  public  welcome  and  in- 
creased profits. 

How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for 
wider  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  sincerity  builds  confidence,  that 
confidence  builds  credit,  that  without 
credit,  which  is  only  another  word  for 
belief,  advertising  must  fall  short  of 
maximum  results? 

To  ask  the  question,  "How  much  sin- 
cerity do  we  want?"  is  like  asking, 
"How  much  business  do  we  want?" 
There  is  only  one  answer.  We  want  all 
we  can  get  of  sincerity  because  we 
want  all  we  can  earn  of  sales  volume 
and  of  profit. 

Advertising  is  the  dynamic  power 
that  moves  the  static  consumer.  Con- 
fidence, belief,  acceptance  are  words 
representing  factors  of  selling  force. 
If  we  omit  sincerity  from  our  factors 
of  advertising  power,  we  are  creating 
less  confidence,  less  belief,  less  accep- 
tance because  we  are  diminishing  the 
credibility,  the  dignity,  and  the  merit 
of  our  products. 


GIBBONS   knows    CANADA 


\TORONTO 


J.  J.  GIBBONS  Limited,   Advertising  Agents 
HAMILTON  MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG. 


WINNIPEG 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

A  RECORD  attendance  was  reported 
at  the  A.  B.  C.  sessions  in  Chi- 
cago, a  feature  of  which  were  the  spe- 
cial group  meetings  to  discuss  varied 
subjects  concerning  circulation.  The 
principal  features  of  the  entire  series 
of  meetings  were  the  annual  report  of 
P.  L.  Thomson,  the  president  (a  di.gest 
of  which  appears  on  page  (50  of  this 
issue),  and  the  banquet,  at  which 
Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  Nntioyi's  B^isi- 
ness,  and  Judge  Marcus  Kavanaugh  of 
Chicago  delivered  addresses.  The  fol- 
lowing wei'e  elected  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  serve  as  general  officers : 
President,  P.  L,  Thomson,  Western 
Electric  Company,  New  York ;  vice- 
president,  F.  R.  Davis,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  second 
vice-president,  S.  R.  Latshaw,  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  third 
vice-president,  D.  B.  Plum.  Troy  Rec- 
ord. Troy,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  E.  I. 
Mitchell.  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago ;  treasurer,  E.  R. 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering,  Chi- 
cago. 
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McGraw-Hill  and  A.  W.  Shaw 
Companies  Form  Subsidiary 

INCORPORATIOi\  of  a  subsidiary  to 
publish  four  established  national  cir- 
culation industrial  publications  just  ac- 
quired is  announced  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company  of  New  York 
and  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. The  subsidiary  is  the  McGraw- 
Shaw  Company  and  the  papers  affected 
are  Factory,  IiidK.'^trial  Ma}>agcmcnt, 
Industry  llliistruted  and  Imlustrial  En- 
yineenny.  Under  the  announced  pub- 
lishing plan,  the  first  two  will  be  com- 
bined as  Factory  and  Industrial  Man- 
agement, starting  with  the  January  is- 
sue. The  third  paper  will  be  consoli- 
dated with  Industrial  Engineering,  a 
McGraw-Hill  publication  established  in 
1882,  starting  with  the  December  issue. 

Facts  underlying  the  formation  of 
the  subsidiary  were  outlined  in  a  state- 
ment by  James  H.  McGraw,  president 
of  the  "McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  in  a  letter  sent  to  advertisers 
in  the  affected  papers  by  A.  P.  Gumaer, 
as  manager  of  Industrial  Engineering 
with  irhich  is  consolidated  Industry 
Illustrated,  and  by  James  O.  Peck,  as 
manager  of  Factory  and  Industrial 
Management. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  McGraw 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  two  parent  companies  con- 
trol jointly  a  subsidiary  publishing  im- 
portant publications  devoted  to  indus- 
try is  in  no  sense  or  degree  a  merger  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  and  Shaw  groups  of 
journals.  He  pointed  out  that  the  two 
companies  have  effected  a  separate 
subsidiary  organization  to  serve  more 
adequately  those  manufacturers  whose 
broad  marketing  problems  extend 
throughout  the  range  of  industry. 

The  letter  from  the  two  publication 
managers  gives  the  details  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  latest  announced  develop- 
ment in  business  paper  publishing. 

■■Factory,  heretofore  published  by  the  A. 
W.  Shaw  Company,  and  Indu.strial  Man- 
agement, recently  acquired  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  will  appear  in 
January  as  one  publication  under  the  name 
of  Factory  and  Industrial  Manageynent. 

■•Industrial  Engineering,  heretofore  pub- 
lished by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  Industry  Illustrated,  recently 
acquired,  will  appear  in  December  under 
the  name  Industrial  Engineering  with 
which   is  consolidated  Industry  Illustrated." 

"While  these  consolidated  publications 
will  retain  their  original  fields,"  the  letter 
adds,  "it  is  the  aim  of  the  ilcGraw-Shaw 
Company,  through  farsighted  industrial 
journalism,  to  keep  a  step  ahead  of  the 
changing  production  needs  of  industry 
whether  those  needs  are  influenced  by 
management,  finance,  engineering,  produc- 
tion or  marketing. 

"Factory  and  Industrial  Management  will 
serve  the  top  production  executives  in  prob- 
lems of  production  management  and  policy. 
Industrial  Engineer'mg  with  which  is  con- 
solidated Industry  Illustrated  will  deal 
with  all  phases  of  plant  services — mechan- 
ical, electrical,  or  otherwise — through 
which  production   is  attained. 

James  H.  McGraw  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  McGraw-Shaw  Company. 
A.  W.  Shaw  is  president.  Malcolm 
Muir,  vice-president  and  director  of 
sales  of  the  McGraw-Hill  publications, 
and  Wheeler  Sammons,  president  of  the 
A.  W.  Shaw  Company  form  the  man- 
agement committee.  G.  E.  Conkling  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  organization  has  been 
assigned  to  the  new  company  as  acting 
publisher. 

Factory  was  established  in  1907, 
Industrial  Managetnent  in  1891  and 
Industry  Illustrated  in  1921. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— {Advertisers,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    Willi  Position 

Charles  W.   Myers. .  .Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Ko-Pa  Corp.,  Chicago, 

111.    Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr. 

Charles   J.   Rogers .  . .  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Mgr.  of  Wash.   Office Same  Company   Domestic  Sales  Mgr. 

A.  Merritt  Simpson .  .  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Domestic  Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Mgr.     of     San     Francisco 

Office 
W.   D.   Carmichael .  . .  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York,  Dir. 

In  Charge  of  Adv Same  Company   Vice-Pres.    (Effective  Jan. 

1) 
C.    W.    Toms Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York,  Vice- 
Pres Same  Company   Pres.   (Effective  Jan.  1) 

W.  A.  Heenan Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Mgr Continental    Tobacco    Co., 

New  York Sales  Mgr. 

Arthur   C.   Lang Gold  Dust  Corp.,  New  York,  Sales  and  Adv. 

Dir Resigned 

Ernest  E.  Doane Charles   A.    Eaton    Shoe    Co.,   Bi'ockton,    Mass., 

Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Howard   A.    Herty...The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Passaic, 

N.  J.,  Ass't  Mgr.  of  Boston  Branch Same   Company Adv.  Mgr. 

Birge  Kinne American  Agriculturist,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr. .  Chevrolet   Motor   Co., 

Tarrytown,   N.  Y Sales  Dept. 

W.  E.  Heibel American  Stove  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  Adv.  Dept..  .General  Electric  Co.,  Chi- 
cago    Adv.  Staff  of  Electric  Re- 
frigeration Dept. 

R.  D.  Lewis   Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Ass't  Director  of  Public  Relations Same  Company Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions 

F.  L.  Rockleman Ford    Motor    Co.,    Detroit,   Mich.,    Vice-Pres.    & 

Gen.  Mgr.  of  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. .  .  Same  Company   General  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  A.  Ryan Ford  Motor  Co.,   Detroit,  Mich.,  General   Sales 

Mgr Resigned 


CHANGES   IN   PERSONNEl^iAgencies,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 

Chester   S.   Rickher. .  Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Adv. 

Mgr The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 

Milwaukee    Acc't  Executive 

Quentin  H.  Moore   .  .  Warfield    Advertising    Co.,    Omaha,    Nebr.,    Art 

Dir The   Stanley  H.  Jack   Co., 

Inc.,   Omaha,   Nebr Art   Dir.   and   Prod.    Mgr. 

H.  Tristan  Wilder  .  .  .The  Clyde  Kraut  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Ass't  to  Pres..  The       Kridhbaum-Liggett 

Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio    Prod.   Dept. 

Nina  Baker Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy   The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Copy 

Robert  M.  Newcombe .  Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New   York,   Mgr.  of 

Service   Dept Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Willard  Fairchild    . . .  Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art  Mgr. .  Same  Company   Sec'y 

G.  K.  Morgan    Foote    &   Morgan,    Inc.,    New    York,    Pres.    and 

Treas Calkins     &     Holden,     Inc. 

New  York Contact 

W.  L.  Towne General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

In  Charge  of  Educational  Adv O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York    Vice-Pres. 

William  E.  Randall.  .  Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Space 

Buyer    Resigned 

S.  S.   Doty    Neely  Co.,  Chicago,  Sales  Mgr The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago .  Vice-Pres. 

George  Baker Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Art  Dir The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago.  Art  Dir. 

Ernest  T.  Aldrich .  .  .  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.,  Sales  Dept The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago .  Research  Dept. 

Eric  Kartell John  Kartell  &  Co.,  New  York,  Interior  Dec- 
orator     G.  Allen  Reeder,  Inc., 

New   York    Acc't  Executive 
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Building  Supply  News 

Now  Affords  a  New  Channel  of  Distribution 

Through  a  Unique  Plan 


Two  great  markets — urban  and 
rural — consume  the  building  sup- 
plies of  America.  In  the  urban 
market  the  concentration  of  population 
and  buying  power  has  made  possible  the 
development  and  growth  of  large,  suc- 
cessful concerns  distributing  building 
supplies  and  known  as  build- 
ing supply  dealers. 

The  city  building  supply  dealer 
is  not  only  a  shrewd  business 
man  with  a  large  investment 
in  plant,  equipment,  and  mer- 
chandise but  of  necessity  he 
has  become  a  merchant  of  the 
first  rank  selling  the  materials 
that  go  into  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  buildings 
to  contractors,  builders  and 
consumers. 

In  the  rural  market  limited  population 
necessitates  limited  operation  with  the 
resultant  lesser  investment  in  plant, 
equipment  and  merchandise. 

Until  now  Building  Supply  News,  with 
its  net  paid  circulation  of  8,800,  ( A.B.G.) 
has  concentrated  its  circulation  and 
editorial  activities  among  those  dealers 
whose  volume  of  business  requires  a 
weekly  publication  giving  the  complete 
market  quotations  of  building  supplies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  together 
with  the  news  of 
the  field  and  the 
discussion  of  bet- 
ter methods  in 
management, 
handling,  and  mer- 
chandising. 


8,800 

of     the     largest     and     best 
Building      Supply      Dealers 
every     week 

plus 

17,000 

small    lumber    dealers    and 
general         stores  selling 

building     supplies 

Total  Coverage 
Over    25.000 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  Building 
Supply  News  represents  the  predomi- 
nant purchasing  power  of  the  building 
supply  field. 

And  now — Building  Supply  News  offers 
complete,  economical  and  practical  cov- 
erage of  the  rural  distributing 
field  as  well  through  the  pub- 
lication of  "Lumber  and  Build- 
ing Supply  Dealer." 

"Lumber  and  Building  Supply 
Dealer"  is  a  monthly  publica- 
tion reaching  100 '^c  of  all  rural 
lumber  and  building  supply 
dealers  through  the  plan  of 
controlled  circulation.  These 
two  publications  now  cover  the 
entire  building  supply  field, 
completely,  without  duplica- 
tion of  effort  or  circulation  whatsoever. 

Everyone  selling  materials  or  supplies 
going  into  the  construction  or  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  should  immediately 
look  into  this  new  plan  of  completely 
and  economically  covering  the  entire 
market. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 
SUPPLY 


BUILDING 

ABP 
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NEWS 

ABC 


"Edited    for    the   Merchant 
of    the    Building    Industry" 

and 

Lumber    &    Building 

Supply  Dealer 

407  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (^^£?«c/>*,  etc.,  continued) 

Satnc  Former  Company  and  Position  ,\ow    Associated    U'itli  Position 

Malcolm  Ross Hotels    Statler   Co.,    Inc.,    New   York,    Publicity 

Dir Pedler  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 

York    Copy 

George   J.    Podeyn. ..  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York,  Mgr.  of 

Pacific   Coast   Division    George   Batten   Co.,   Inc., 

New   York    Director  of  Radio  Service 

James  C.  Davis Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Adv.  Dept. ...  George   Batten   Co.,   Inc., 

New   York    Member  of  Staff 

E.  C.  Jackson Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Adv.  Dept Rickard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Copy 

James    S.    Yates Bai'ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New 

York Art  Director 

Minna     Hall     Caroth- 

ers    Powers  Reproduction  Corp.,  New  York,   Sales 

Staff    Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc., 

New  York Acc't  Executive 

Fred   H.   Lamb    The   Mulford   Co.,   Detroit,   Mich McKinney,  Marsh  &  Gush- 
ing,  Inc.,   Detroit,    Mich.. Layout  and   Copy 
Edward  F.  Hummert.  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Vice-Pres.  &  Chief  of  Copy Blackett    &    Sample,    Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Partner   and    Vice-Pres. 

G.  T.  Bryant Hassler  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sales  Dir..  .Homer    McKee    Co.,    Inc., 

Indianapolis,  Ind Head     of     Research     and 

Market  Analysis  Dept. 

A.    F.   Egger Nachman  Spring-Filled  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales 

Mgr R.    E.    Sandmeyer    &    Co., 

Chicago,  111 Representative 

Robert  D.  Innis   . . . .  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Chicago,  111.,  Research 

Dept The  Buchen  Company, 

Chicago,  111 Research  Dept. 

Oscar  Keller    Free  Lance  Artist   The  Ethridge  Co.,  New 

York    Art  Dept. 

Amelia   Hedges   Women's  Wear,  New  York,  Copy Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Copy 

M.  C.  Harper The  Plymouth  Advertising  Co.,  New  York, 

Pres Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Adv.  Dept. 

Wm.   B.   Wisdom Hibernia  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans, 

La.,  Adv.  Mgr Fitzgerald    Advertising 

Agency,  Inc.,   New  Or- 
leans, La In  Charge  of  Copy  Dept. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^<//«,  etc.) 

iVamc  Former  Company  and  Position  Now   Associated    With  Position 

Robert   D.   Merrill.  ..  Malted  Cereals  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Sales  and 

Adv.   Mgr American  Agriculturist, 

New   York    Adv.  Mgr. 

Morris  F.  Aronhime.  Courier-Journal    and    Louisville    Times,    Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Dir.  of  Adv Louisville   Herald-Post, 

Louisville,   Ky Business  Mgr. 

Jack  Gaffney Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder,  Boston,  Mass.,  Member 

of   Staff    Furniture    Record,   Grand 

Rapids,   Mich Member  of   Staff 

John    F.   Dalton,   Jr..McCall's,  New  York,  Adv.  Staff   The      Sportsman,      New 

York Eastern  Adv.  Mgr. 

Roy   C.  Holliss    The  News,  New  York,  Ass't  Gen.  Mgr Same  Company   Gen.  Mgr. 

Robert  L.  Hunter  .  .  .Newsstand  Group  Publications,  New  York  Rep.  Forum,  New  York   Adv.  Staff 

Frank  W.  Rostock   . .  The  Cincinnati  Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Business 

Mgr Same  Company   Pres.  and  Bus.  Mgr. 

C.  M.  Fleischer The  Daily  News,  Marshfield,  Wis.,  Adv.  Mgr..  .The  Daily  Ledger,  Ellwood 

City,  Pa Adv.  Mgr. 

Harold  C.  Holley  ....International  Studio,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept.    ..The     New     Yorker,     New 

York Adv.  Staff 

Sherman  F.  Glen-        Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York,  Classified 

dening   Adv.   Dept The     New     Yorker,     New 

York Adv.  Staff 

Harry    S.    Phillips. .. The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  In  Charge 

of   Rotogravure    Adv Same   Company  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 
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iS^o*^)  worth  oP 

Oeveland  Facts! 

Better  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry! 


Today's  Biggest  Profit  in  Merchandising 
comes  from  finding  and  stopping  WASTE. 
Only  patient,  intensive  research  can  locate  the 
leak  and  prescribe  the  plug.  Very  little  Manu- 
facturing Waste  now — Research  stopped  that. 
Enormous  Waste  all  over  the  country  in  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. Too  much  generalization! — 
too  much  territory  made  to  fit  Plans  instead  of 
Plans  made  to  fit  Territory! 

But  not  in  Cleveland! 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  made  a  patient,  inten- 
sive Research  into  the  Buying  Characteristics  of 
Cleveland  and  its  tributary  market.  300  Sales 
Campaigns  were  used  in  the  process  and  $150,- 
000  expended  in  Cleveland  Market  Research. 

This  judicious  expenditure  of  time,  thought 
and  money  is  available  to  YOU — it  will  prevent 
WASTE  in  the  Distribution  of  your  merchan- 
dise in  Cleveland  and  today's  Biggest  Profit 
in  Merchandising  is  Finding  and  Stopping 
WASTE ! 

SALES  MANAGERS  favoring  Safe  Pro- 
cedure in  Cleveland  will  secure  it  by  writing  to 
National  Advertising  Dept.,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative. 


Cleveland's    Merchandising 

Headquarters    for 

National  Advertisers 

Selling  the  Cleveland  Market 
without  first  knowing  all  its 
selling  facts  is  a  needless  ex- 
periment. 

Needless— because  The  Plain 
Dealer  has  all  the  selling 
FACTS,  tabulated  from  hun- 
dreds of  merchandising  cam- 
paigns in  the  Cleveland  Market, 
and  they  are  available  without 
"string"  or  obligation. 

So  many  successful  cam- 
paigns have  begun  with  this 
Cleveland  Market  EXPERI- 
EXCE  that — as  far  as  Cleve- 
land is  concerned  —  The  Plain 
Dealer's  Market  Service  De- 
partment is  now  generallv  ac- 
cepted as  MERCH.AXDISIXG 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  XA- 
TIOXAL   ADVERTISERS. 


J.     B.     WOODWARD 
I  10  E.  42n(]  St..   New  York 


WOODWARD     4     KELLY 
360  N.  Michig.-in  Ave.,  CKIcago:  Fine  Arts  BIdg..  Detroit 


Times  BIdg. 


% 


Q^  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  OhiO'-OSE  Sledmm  ALONE '^  One  Cost  imiseait 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    COMPANY 

Los  Angeles:  Til   Market  SL.  San   Francisco 


J& 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M<'<//«,  etc.,  continued) 


Former   Company  and  Position 


Now   Associated   With 


Position 


Frank  J.  Connaugh- 
ton    


The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  Rotogravure 

Adv.   Staff   Same  Company 


John   H.   Trueper... 

M.  Bradley   Norton. 
Fred   I.   Archibald .  . 

W.  V.  K.  Gillette.  .. 

Francis  J.  Crowell.. 

Louis  Louehard   .  .  .  . 

F.  O.  Nugent 


Emory  B.  Reming- 
ton     


S.   P.   Mahoney 


In  Charge  of  Rotogra 

vure   Adv. 
.The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  Business 

Dept Same   Company  Adv.  Staff 

.The  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Mgr..  .The  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

.  Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Adv.  Mgr The  World  Herald, 

Omaha,   Neb Adv.  Dir. 

.American  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York People's     Home     Journal, 

New   York    Adv.   Mgr. 

.The  Journal-Post,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Adv. 

Mgr The  Star,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. Adv.  Dir. 

.  E.  M.  Kahn  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Adv.  Mgr Johnston   Printing   &   Ad- 
vertising Co.,  Dallas, 

Tex Adv.  Dept. 

.  Daily   News,  Chicago,   111 E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago,  111 Solicitor 

.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  Ace't  \ 

Executive    American  Weekly,  New 

York    Sales  Capacity 

.  E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Solicitor Same  Company,  New 

York    Solicitor 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Address  Product  Now   Advertising   Through 


*Royal    Baking   Powder   Co New  York Dr.  Price's  Baking 

Powder The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York 

The  Atlanta  Steel  Co Atlanta,  Ga Dixiesteel   Fences    .  . .  .James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Belding,  Heminway  &  Co New  York   Silk    Cowan,  Dempsey  &   Dengler,   Inc.,  New 

York 
Hospital   Specialty   Co Cleveland,  Ohio    Gards  Sanitary  Nap- 
kins     Wm.  H.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Addressograph  Co Chicago,  111 Addressograph    Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 

green,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
O'Gara   Coal   Co Chicago,  111 Soft    Coal    Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- Young- 
green,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vernas  Chemical   Co New  York  Mouth  Wash Charles  A.  Weekes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Pacific  Knitting  Mills  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal Bathing  Suits    Honig-Cooper  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Cal. 

R.  Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co Madison,  Wis Engines,  Kerosene  and 

Gasoline    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

C.  E.  Walter,  Inc New  York Duretta,  Substitute  for 

Wood  or  Metal C.  J.  Oliphant  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York. 

Divco-Detroit  Corp Detroit,   Mich Delivery  Vehicles    . . . .  C.  C.  Winningham,  Detroit,  Mich, 

**McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc New   York    Woodtone   Preparation, 

Furniture   Polish Paris  &  Peart,  New  York. 

The   Homelite  Corp Port  Chester,  N.  Y Generating  Sets  and 

Pumping   Units    O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Lotus  Co.,  Inc Newark,  N.  J Lotus   Hair   Restorer.  .Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Pfanstiehl  Radio  Co Waukegan,  111 Pfanstiehl   Overtone 

Radio   Set   The  Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Ernst  &  Ernst   New   York    Accountants,  Auditors 

and  System  Service... J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York 
Lightolier  Co New   York    Lighting  Fixtures  and 

Furniture    Mears  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 

Gulbransen  Co Chicago    Registering  Piano  ....  Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Vitaglass  Corp New  York  Vitaglass    George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

George  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc Troy,  N.   Y Shirts  and  Collars   ...Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York 


•Not  to  be  confu.sea  with  the  other  iiriiductK  of  the  Royal  Baking  Priwder  Company,  the  advertising  of  which  is  handlfd  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson   Company,   New   YorI<. 

••Not  to  be  confused  fwith  the  other  products  of  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  the  advertising  of  which  is  handled  by  The  Erickson 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Go  Direct  to  America's 
^89,000,000,000 
Business  Market 

AT  first  glance  America's  busi- 
ness market  seems  immense 
with  its  S89,000,000,000  annual  in- 
come, and  a  production  in  excess 
of  $02,000,000,000.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  of  417,421 
corporations  reporting  in  1P24, 
but  236,389*  earned  a  profit.  This 
figure  was  smaller  in  1925,  and  will 
be  smaller  still  for  1927.  It  is  these 
profit-making  enterprises  that  are 
the  best  prospects  in  the  business 
market,  and  it  is  the  policy  form- 
ing as  well  as  the  policy  executing 
heads  of  these  enterprises  that  are 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  in 
business  trends,  policies  and  meth- 
ods through  The  M.^g.^zixe  of 
BrsiXESS.  Would  you  have  proof? 
It  is  available. 


*From   "To   Merge   or  Not   To   Merge,' 
The  M.\c.\zin-e  of  Business  for  October. 


INN  OVEMBER 

HERBERT  HOOVER 

talks  with  business  leaders  about 
''What  Shall  We  Do  With 
The  Mississippi  ?  " 


THE  Secretary  of  Commerce  speaking  on  this  subject  in 
your  community  would  tax  the  capacity  of  the  largest 
available  hall.    Seated  across  from  him  in  his  office  you 
would  be  intent  on  his  every  uttered  word. 

And  here,  in  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  November, 
Secretary  Hoover  talks  to  you  about  the  Mississippi — about 
a  catastrophe  out  of  which  may  possibly  emerge  a  great 
inland  waterways  system  that  can  serve  both  industry  and 
agriculture  and  improve  America's  economic  balance. 

An  intimate  discussion  this,  with  Secretary  Hoover,  cabinet 
member — and  Herbert  Hoover,  humanitarian.  Too,  it  is  the 
discussion  of  a  problem  that  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  one 
that  can  be  international  in  the  influence  of  its  solution. 

Also,  in  the  November  issue:  Dr.  Glenn  Frank  on  "The 
New  Man  of  Business";  C.  Bertrand  Thompson,  writing  from 
Paris,  on  "What  You  Want  to  Know  About  France";  and 
"Our  Air  'Ship'  Gets  Its  First  Bump";  "The  Business  Out- 
look", "The  Underlying  Trend  of  Business"  and  The  "How's 
Business?"  Map — based  on  the  current  thinking  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  Trend  of  Business. 


New  York 


A.  W.  SH.AW  COMP.ANY 
CHICAGO 


LOXDON 


^Kom^} 


BUSlNt^ 


WHERE     BUSINESS     LEADERS    TALK    WITH     BUSINESS    LEADERS 
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A  dvertising 
&  Selling 


.  The  NEWS  DIGEST  ♦ 


Issue  of 
Nov.  2.  1927 


CHANGES   IN  AGENCIES  AND   NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS    {Continued) 

Name  Address  Frodiirt  .Sow  Advertising   Through 

The    Cleveland    Laundry    Machin- 
ery Mfg.  Co Cleveland,  Ohio   Rug     Cleaning    Equip- 
ment   and    Dry    Clean- 
ing Machinery The  John   S.   King   Co.,  Inc.,   Cleveland, 

Ohio 

National  Oil  Products  Co Harrison,  N.  J Oil  Products   Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Clemetsen   Co Chicago    Desks  and  Office  Suites.The  Clark  Collard  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Domestic  Electric  Refrigera- 
tor  Corp New  York   Allison     Domestic     Re- 
frigerator     Edwards,    Ewing    &    Jones,    Inc.,    New 

York 

Beh  &   Co New  York   Household  Articles   .  .  .  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Erskine-Danf orth   Corp New  York   Danersk  Furniture    .  .  .  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  Union  Tobacco  Co New  York Herbert    Tareyton    Ci- 
garettes    Federal  Advertising   Agency,   Inc.,   New 

York 

The  Comet  Rice  Co New  York   Comet  Rice   Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New  York 

Glassup  Steamship  Agency   New  York Personal   Travel-Tour 

Service   J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Peoples  Savings  Bank   Providence,   R.    I Finanve    Lachar-Horton  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Marinello   Co New   York  Toilet   Preparations    .  .  Winsten  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc Chicago  Advertising  Agency.    Name  changed  to  Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker.  Inc. 

The    Shoe    and    Leather    Reporter,    Boston, 

Mass Has  opened  an  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    S.  G.  Krivit  will  have  charge  of  the 

new  office. 

The  Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Has  acquired  The  Log  Cabin  Products  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  manufacturers  of 

Log  Cabin  Maple  Syrup. 
Crow's  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Index, 

Portland,    Oregon    Name  changed  to  Crow's  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Digest. 

The  Shelby  Syndicate,  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.. Name  changed  to  the  Emery  Advertising  Company. 
Campbell-Ewald    Co.,    Inc.,    Detroit,   Adver- 
tising Agency   Has  opened  a  new  office  at  Seattle,  Wash.    The  office  is  under  the  management 

of  Steven  S.  Arnett. 
Williams  &  Holman,  Publishers'  Represen- 
tative,  San    Francisco,    Cal Name  changed  to  Holman  &  Conr.eli 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Harry  E.  Burns  &  Co., 

Inc Jacksonville,  Fla Advertising    Harry  E.  Burns,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.; 

Wm.    H.     Burns,    Vice-Pres.;     S.    A. 
Evans,  Vice-Pres.;  C.  S.  Burns,  Sec'y 
and  Treas. 
Marvin   Advertising 

Agency    440  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

111 Advertising    S.  S.  Caplan 


Na 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

.Advertising  Agencies  and  Services.  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


Casey-Lewis  Co Advertising 


Cotton  States  Life  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn Nashville    Trust    Bldg.,    Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Peck      Advertising      Agency, 

Inc Advertising  G  East  .39th  Street,  New  York .  .  271  Madison  Ave..  New  York 

Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis, 

Inc Advertising  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 211   Curtiss  Building,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
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*  Daphne's  in  Love'  Starts  Thursday  in  The  News-Times;  Be  Sure  to  Read  This  Great  Story 


Always  First 


SOUTH  BEND  NEWS-TIMES 


Evening-Sunday 


SOLIH  BEMD.  INDIANA,   TUESDAI  ,  OCIOBF.IMM,    I "^7 


SOUTH  BEND  CHALLENGES  STATE  UX  BOARD'S  POWER 

Mystery  Surrounds  Doll  Dropped  by  Airplane  on  Farm  House  Near  City]^}^^''^^^^^-^ 

NEWSPJIPER  ftCTs' '--' p-/«;-  ,  jTHE  NEWS-TIMES  [y^ Oamo-Naw  Gn.i  T7o,;h7'MAY0R  DEMANDS  •/-'■> 'if-p'-      IN  COURT  ACTION 

TO  SOLVE  EARLY    s.r  V;i,^"L HAS  NEW  STORY -'-JsOSPENSION  OF 

MORNING  ENIGMA  .a-A:^r«^"^.;r.:;FOR  ITS  READERS  .   Jfc        TWO  PATROLMEN 


Jewish  People 
End  Observance    ...       .      .,     ,  . 

/-it    rr  .   T-      t         Hillrr  l^"al  Bjillle  Loom* 

Ol  Feast  Today     ,,„   .„ ,„iio™Ili, 

Of   4^unimLN)ioa. 

tmi     oi       Th,  t»c>i)cr*  of  Soinh  Bend,  wt. 


i      LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  national  ^Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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Y,vertf  day 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chicago  go  shopping 
-  and  The  Tribune  is  their  guide 


The  Chicago  Tribune  led  in  the 
fDllmving  classifications  of  cloth- 
ing advertisine  in  1926 — -men's, 
\\oinen's,  children's,  and  shoes. 
In  women's  clothing  advertising 
,ilone  it  carried  more  lineage 
ihan  the  first  two  evening  news- 
iKipers     rniiihinC'J. 


Because  The  Tribune  reaches  more 
Chicago  families  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper,  it  carried  in 
192  6  one-third  of  all  musical  in- 
strument advertising  which  ap- 
peareci    in    Cliioago    newspapers. 


CFXESTE  JONES  comes 
home  from  finishing  school 
— and  the  Joneses  decide  to 
refurnish  their  living  room.  Tlie 
Browns'  vacuum  cleaner  is  re- 
placed by  a  newer  model.  A 
baby  grand  is  enshrined  in  the 
Smiths'  front  room.  The  Wil- 
liamses  receive  at  least  $100 
more  than  their  1924  car  is 
worth  and  drive  home  in  the 
motor  of  the  moment.  The 
Greens  decide  to  go  to  Yellow- 
stone on  their  vacation— -and  they 
both  pick  up  a  few  things  to 
wear. 

Every  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chi- 
cago go  shopping.  Every  day 
they  depend  on  The  Tribune  as 
guide  and  guardian — a  source  of 
information  and 
a  warrant  of  sat- 
isfaction. 


ond  Chicago  newspaper.  The 
Tribune's  leadership  in  these 
random  classifications  is  typical 
of  its  supremacy  in  75' r  of  all 
display  listings  in  Chicago  news- 
papers. 

With    810,599    daily    circulation 
The    Tribune's    coverage    of    Chi- 


Household  Goods 


^ 


1 


In  1926  The  Tribune  not  only 
carried  more  household  utilities 
lineage  than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper,  but  it  carried  \\'> 
of  all  sucli  advertising  which 
appeared  In  Chicago  newspapers 
last    year. 


Resorts  and  Travel 


The  Chicago 
Tribune  sells 
automobiles,  fur- 
niture, musica't 
instruments  and 
household  goods 
most  successfully 
for  the  same  rea- 
son that  it  is  the 
prime  mover  of 
food  products 
and  toilet  prep- 
ations — it  delivers  to  the  adver- 
tiser the  greatest  audience  of 
able-to-buy  people  in  the  Chi- 
cago  market. 

It  is  this  responsiveness  of 
Tribune  readers  that  accounts 
for  The  Tribune's  lead  of  more 
than  10,000,000  lines  of  adver- 
tising  of   all   kinds   over   the   sec- 


The  advertisers  of  tours,  hotels 
and  resorts  used  over  350.000 
more  lines  in  The  Daily  Tribune 
Ihan  in  its  nearest  rival,  during 
1926. 


c  a  g  o  and 
suburbs 
alone  is 
greater  than 
the  TOTAL 
c  i  r  c  ulatiou 
of  any  other 
Chicago 
daily  news- 
paper. With 
1.13  5,575 
"^  Sunday      cir- 

culation, The  Tribune  reaches 
227,782  more  families  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  than  the  next  Chi- 
cago newspaper.  Nowhere  in 
America  can  you  do  such  a  big 
job  of  selling  so  adequately  and 
economically  as  you  can  in  The 
Tribune.  Get  all  the  facts  and 
figures  now. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPER 
Daily    Circulation:    810,599.     Sunday    Circulation:     1,135,575 


Adverti  sins' 
^Sellin-'^ 
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"Chaos  in  the  Radio  Market"  Bv  H.  A.  Haring;  "The  Dangers  of  Variety" 
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Cambodia  -  ^  Patagonia  ^  ^  the  Hebrides 


( ^^^  side 


And  the  Four 
Corners  of 
the  Earth 


OBERT  J. 
CASEY  sailed 
for  the  other 
of  the 
)  world  the  other 
^1^  day.  He's  rid- 
^v  i^S  3.n  elephant 
through  Cam- 
bodia now  on  the  jungle  path 
to  Angkor,  lost  city  of  Khmer 
Kings. 

JOtIN  W.  WHITE  set  off  to 
circle  the  continent  of  South 
America.  He's  probably  in 
Patagonia  today. 

NEGLEY  PARSON  under- 
took to  learn  how  the  whaler 
lives.  He's  hunting  Moby 
Dick  and  his  great  brothers 
in  the  Hebrides. 

Three  men  .  .  .  three  adven- 
turers ...  on  three  world 
horizons,  topical  of  the  per- 
sonnel, his- 
tory and 
scope  of  the 
Foreign 
News  Serv- 
ice of  The 
Chicago 
Daily  News, 
which  they 
rejjresent. 


Robert  J.   Casey 


I'lie  Service  for  which  these 
men  are  now  writing  their 
experiences  is  filled  with  the 
story  of  such  news-gathering 
adventures  as  these. 


It  was  born  in  war  and  bap- 
tized by  fire. 

Its  representatives  were 
shelled  by  Cervera  off  Santi- 
ago .  .  .  followed  the  Serbian 
retreat  through  Albania  .  .  . 
witnessed  the  landing  of  the 
Anzacs  at  Gallipoli.  .  .slipped 
alone  and  in  disguise  through 
the   French   lines   to  Abd-El- 


The  best  evidence  of 
the  character  of  the 
men  and  women  who 
read  The  Daily  News 
is  The  Daily  News 
itself.  In  every  aspect 
of  news,  feature  and 
editorial  treatment  it 
is  a  progressive  news- 
paper edited  for  and 
appealing  to  the  sane 
and  substantial  citi- 
zenry of  Chicago. 
This  class  of  readers 
is  responsive,  intelli- 
gent and  financially 
competent.  ...  a 
most  profitable  objec- 
tive for  any  advertis- 
ing campaign. 


Krim  and  his  Riff  rebels  .  .  . 
experienced  the  burning  of 
Smyrna  and  the  earthquake 
in  Japan  .  .  .  lived  the  world 
war  from  every  front  .  .  .  and 
for  almost  thirty  years  have 
followed  the  news  where  it 
happens,  when  it  happens,  in 
the  chancelleries  and  among 
the  peoples  of  nearly  every 
nation. 


John   W.    White 


Today  The  Daily  News  has 
one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  foreign  staffs  main- 
tained by  any  newspaper  in 
the  world.  Its  personnel  in- 
cludes such  men  as  Edward 
Price  Bell,  Paul  Scott  Atow- 
rer,  Junius  B.  Wood,  Paul 
Wright,  Edgar  Ansel  Mow- 
rer,  John  Gunther  and  Hal 
O'Flaherty,  brilliant  writers 
and  able  students  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  maintains  corre- 
spondents in  twenty  -  seven 
foreign  countries.  It  has  its 
o  w  n  offices 
i  n  R  o  m  e  , 
Berlin,  Par- 
i  s  ,  Moscow, 
London  and 
Peking. 

In  the  ben- 
efits of  its 
daily  cable 
service  seventy-four  other 
newspapers,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  over  6,000,000, 
share  through  syndication 
by  a  nationwide  system  of 
wires  maintained  by  the 
Consolidated  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

The   Chicago    Daily    News   is 

proud  of  the  Foreign  Service 

because  of  its  splendid  history 

.   .   .  because 

of  its  service 

to    6,000,000 

American 

readers  .    .    . 

because     it 

enables   1Mie 

Daily     News 

to    present  Negley    Farson 

every  day  a  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  picture  of 
the  world's  affairs  unequaled 
in  Cliicago,  unsurpassed  in 
America. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Published   every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly.   Inc.,   9   East  3Sth   St..   New   York.   N.   Y.      Subscription  price  J3.00  per 
year.     Volume  10.     No.  2.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,   1923,   at   Post   Office   at   New   York   under   Act   of   March   3.   1879. 
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TN  the  Pittsburgh   Market 
you  get  complete  coverage 
through  one  newspaper — the 
Pittsburgh  Press, 


September  Average 

Daily  .    .    .    234,800 

Sunday     .     .     326,952 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,    250    Park    Avenue,   New    York 
Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland 
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Only  the  NEWS 
Can  Qive  Advertisers 

The  COMPLETE 
Indianapolis  Market 


EXPERIENCED  advertisers  and  sales  executives  know 
that  the  complete  Indianapolis  market  includes  not  only 
Indianapolis  but  the  rich  70-mile  radius  that  it  dominates. . . . 
From  a  sales  and  distribution  viewpoint,  all  this  radius  is  as 
distinctly  Indianapolis  as  if  it  were  inside  the  corporate  city 
limits. 

You  can't  reach  this  market  with  Indianapolis  circulation 
alone.  You  can't  reach  it  with  outside  circulation  alone. 
You  need  both! 

....  And  only  one  Indianapolis  daily  newspaper — The 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS,  with  its  81%  coverage  in  Indiana- 
polis and  its  exceptionally  thorough  coverage  throughout  the 
70-mile  radius — can  give  you  the  complete  circulation  and 
coverage  so  essential  to  win  sales  leadership  in  this  important 
market  of  2,000,000  population. 

Exclusive  Indianapolis  Member,  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


"The  Indianapolis  News 

jsM^  '^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON.  BRIDGE.  Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK:   DAN  A.  CARROLL, 
110  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:   J.  E.  LUTZ, 
The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Change 

WE  are  planning  and  inventing  a  hundred  times 
faster  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  execute.  New 
facts  are  being  disclosed  far  more  rapidly  than 
people  can  assimilate  them.  The  result  of  this  is  a 
lack  of  balance  in  our  business  and  industrial  life, 
and  here  lies  the  greatest  danger  that  threatens 
society  today. 

The  front  of  our 
advance  is  deeply 
dented.  A  few  in- 
dustries have  com- 
pletely outstripped 
others.  Workmen 
in  some  fields  are 
paid  twice  as  much 
as  those  in  other 
lines,  although  the 
same  skill  and  in- 
telligence is  exer- 
cised. The  fellow 
who  makes  us 
laugh  gets  $30,000, 
while  the  man  who 
educates  us  gets  a 
fifth  as  much.  The 
college  professor 
who  instructs  our 
young  people  in 
the  rudiments  of 
science  and  busi- 
ness receives  a 
third  of  what  the  coach  is  paid  to  develop  our  youth 
into   great   athletes. 

In  our  hurry  to  get  along  we  have  left  behind  a  lot 
of  unfinished  business.  The  element  of  change  has 
become  the  vital  factor  in  all  planning.  People  say 
we  are  riding  to  a  fall — going  the  way  of  ancient  Rome. 
But  that  is  not  true.  The  Romans  did  not  recognize 
the  importance  of  change.  Their  one  thought  was  to 
build  for  permanency.  Our  viewpoint  is  diff'erent.  We 
never  forget  that  what  we  are  constructing  today  will 
likely  be  obsolete  in  style  and  usefulness  tomorrow.  The 
Roman  spirit  was  static;  ours  is  dynamic.  We  are  the 
animators  of  a  new  era  in  civilization,  and  all  nations 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  road  we  are  blaz- 
ing. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  Michael  Faraday  was 
preaching  to  his  congregation  on  Sundays  and  spending 
the  rest  of  the  week  putting  together  bits  of  wire 
and  steel  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  conveying 
electric  current  through  a  metal  conductor  over  a  short 
distance.  Faraday  did  not  even  have  any  electricity 
to  work  with  except  that  which  he  obtained  from  bat- 
teries similar  to  the  ones  we  use  for  doorbells. 

Now  our  newest  and  biggest  electrical  plant  will 
soon  be  sending  out  a  stream  of  electrons  to  do  work 
equivalent  to  the  combined  efforts  of  ten  million  men. 
In  fact  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  substitute  human 
hands  for  the  work  being  done  with  electricity,  we 
would  soon  find  that  all  of  the  adults  on  earth  could 
take  care  of  only  one  per  cent  of  the  tasks  now  being 
performed  by  this  marvelous  mechanical   agent.    Fur- 


New  York  Harbor  of  Yesterday 


thermore,  the  most  modern  of  our  present  electrical 
installations  will  probably  seem  as  crude  to  the  engi- 
neers of  tomorrow  as  the  generating  units  of  Faraday 
appear  to  us  at  present. 

In  1850  our  American  cities  were  cesspools  where 
cholera  and  other  diseases  of  filth  took  a  heavy  toll 
of  human  life.  Urban  atmospheres  were  saturated 
with  steaming  abominations  from  noisome  liquids  that 

filled  gutters  and 
pools.  Now  these 
same  cities  are 
spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dol- 
lars t  o  complete 
water  and  sanita- 
tion construction 
programs  that  will 
make  city  life  even 
more  safe,  from 
the  standpoint  of 
hygiene,  than  life 
in  the  country. 

In  1876  two  men 
talked  for  the  first 
time  over  a  long- 
distance telephone. 
Today  we  can  talk 
to  a  friend  in  Eu- 
rope in  less  time 
than  was  then  re- 
quired  to  put 
through  a  local 
call.  We  now  have 
in  operation  seven  million  miles  of  telephone  wires  de- 
voted exclusively  to  carrying  upward  of  three  million 
long-distance  messages  every  day.  Recently  a  fire  in  a 
western  town  put  the  local  telephone  service  out  of  com- 
mission for  thirty-one  days.  Immediately  the  authori- 
ties were  forced  to  install  a  flashlight  system  to  provide 
communication  with  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
One  victim  of  an  auto  accident  bled  to  death  before 
they  could  get  a  doctor.  Burglaries  increased  and  busi- 
ness profits  were  curtailed.  Time  had  turned  back 
fifty  years. 

Amazing  stories  of  change  are  on  every  hand.  Re- 
frigeration has  revolutionized  food  distribution.  Radio 
has  eliminated  distance.  The  motion  picture  permits 
us  to  see  the  world  without  leaving  home.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet,  for  no  day  passes  without  some  new 
and  startling  discovery,  the  consequences  of  which  no 
one  can  visualize. 

A  man  sat  by  his  fireside  and  noted  that  the  slag 
of  the  fuel  had  become  transparent.  This  started  an 
investigation  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  glass  which 
has  renewed  our  worn-out  eyes,  made  it  possible  to  heat 
our  houses  and  at  the  same  time  let  light  into  them, 
given  us  containers  for  liquids  and  food,  bulbs  for  in- 
candescent lights  and  magnifying  devices  to  bring  into 
our  range  of  vision  not  only  the  most  distant  stars,  but 
some  of  the  smallest  germs  that  prey  on  the  vital  tis- 
sues of  human  bodies. 

Mendel  never  dreamed  what  he  was  doing  for  human- 
ity when   he  started   his  study  of  heredity  by  experi- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  88] 
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SLORIFYING  the  American  Workman  would  seem  the  appro- 
priate caption  for  this  illustration  by  Miss  Marjorie  Ziegler.  In 
its  bold  treatment  of  mass  and  muscle,  the  casual  observer  will  discover 
few  traces  of  the     feminine  touch. 

Astonishing  versatility  is  being  shown  by  our  young  artists  in  their  in- 
vasion of  the  industrial  advertising  field.  Man  must  now  look  to  his 
laurels  if  he  is  to  retain  his  traditional  leadership  in  depicting  the  world 
of  wheels  and  gears. 


The  GOTHAM 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  Inc. 

229  WEST  28th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  LONGACRE  3595 
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THREE  out  of  four  have  it 
in  Detroit. 

No — this  has  nothing  what' 
ever  to  do  with  the  advertis' 
ingly  famous  "four  out  of  five." 

But  three  out  of  every  four 
homes  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
worth,  advertising  to  will  receive 
and  digest  your  advertising 
message  through  The  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

c 

To  saturate  a  city  like  Detroit 
with  advertising  is  as  wasteful 
and  useless  as  attempting  to 
enforce  Volstead  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  New  York  City. 
While  thousands  may  ardently 
desire  the  tiled  kitchen,  the 
solid  silver  tea  service  or  a 
Sarouk  on  the  living  room  floor, 
lean   incomes   drive   them    to 


soup  bones  and  the  staff  of  life. 
There  is  no  prohibition  on 
aspiration  in  the  Detroit  market, 
but  there  is,  obviously,  consid- 
erable prohibition  on  acquire- 
ment, as  there  is  in  any  other 
market. 

But  if  you  are  looking  for  the 
people  with  incomes  of  $5000 
or  more  yearly  and  those  on 
the  way  up  to  $5000,  you  will 
find  them  Free  Press  readers 
almost  to  a  head  in  the  Fourth 
Market. 

C 

Beyond  these  it  is  possible  to  go, 
circulationally  speaking.  You 
can  even  veneer  the  whole 
town  with  agate  lines.  But 
that's  all  It  will  be  brother, 
just  veneer. 

Remember  that  the  moment 
you  select  The  Free  Press  as 
a  selling  medium,  you  auto- 
matically select  your  buyers  in 
this   the   "empire   of  motors." 


®be  Pjetroi^rte  ^r^^^ 


VERREE   & 
National 


CONKLIN,  Inc. 
Representatives 

Detroit  San  FrHieijc* 
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the  opening  gun 

of  your  1928  railway 
sales  campaign 


THE  Annual  Statistical  Num- 
ber of  the  Railway  Age  is 
your  greatest  single  opportunity  of 
the  year  to  place  your  sales  story 
before  railway  officers  on  every 
railway  in  North  America  and  on 
many  foreign  railways. 

It  is  the  greatest  single  issue  of 
any  railway  publication  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  compilation  of  statistics  that 
are  secured  by  months  of  painstak' 
ing  and  costly  effort,  but  which 
when  compiled  in  logical  form  make 
a  record,  published  nowhere  else 


that  is  sought  and  used  by  railway 
officers  throughout  the  world. 

More  than  3,000  extra  copies  of 
this  issue  are  purchased  each  year 
by  the  railways  so  that  every  im- 
portant  officer  may  have  a  copy 
on  his  desk  for  continuous  refer- 
ence  throughout  the  year. 

Make  the  Annual  Statistical  Num- 
ber the  opening  gun  of  your  1928 
railway  sales  campaign.  Make  your 
advertisement  a  complete  sales  story 
featuring  all  of  your  railway  prod- 
ucts. Make  your  plans  now — for 
December  15th  is  the  closing  date. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"Tlic  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago:  105  West  Adams  St.       Cleveland:    6007  Euclid  Ave.        Washington:   17th  &  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 

San  Francisco:   74  New  Montgomery  St. 


Railway  Age,  January  7,  1928 
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%  wont  be  fon^  M)W/ 


The  book  "Achievement  in 
Photo  Engraving  and  Letter 
Press  Printing  1927"  will  be 
delivered  to  subscribers  during 
the  month  of  December. 

Louis  B-ADER,  Bt'i/or 


AMERICAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES     *    863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK     ♦     CHICAGO  .  ' ;, 

Copyright  1927,  Amtrimn   Fhoto-Engtavey s  ^Association 
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We  Ke§pond 


For  six  years  James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  Inc.  has  been  regarded  as  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  direct  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  Today,  though  its 
leadership  in  this  field  is  in  no  way  diminished,  the  scope  of  its  service  cannot 
be  thus  summarily  limited. 

The  Newcomb  organization  is  a  marketing  agency  rendering  counsel  and 
service  in  advertising,  merchandising  and  sales  promotion. 

This  development  has  been  a  gradual  and  natural  response  to  pressure  from 
clients  who  relished  the  company's  efficient  performance  of  the  work  intrusted 
to  it  and  therefore  called  on  it  for  like  service  in  wider  fields. 

The  organization  has  kept  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  scope 
and  quality  of  the  service  now  available  to  clients  may  be  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  personnel  that  has  been  added  to  the  staff  during  the  past 
few  months.    Among  those  of  executive  rank  are: 


Neville  B.  Hart 

former  Adv.  Mgr.  Hercules  Engineering-Technical 
Products  Corp. 

Benjamin  F.  Meyers 

authority  on  Men's  Wear  and  consultant  for  Knitted  ., 
Outerwear  Bureau. 

Edmund  J.  Ryan 

former   Adv.    Mgr.    Lord    C  Taylor   and    Associate 
Director  of  Merchandising  with  N.  W.  AyeriS''  Son 


Kenneth  MacDougall 

former   Eastern   Dist.   Field  Sales   Mgr.    Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  Corp. 

Harlowe  M.  Dunton 

formerly    Adv.    and    Sales    Promotion    Manager   for 
Apollo  Chocolates. 

Harry  L.  Warren 

former  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Beaver  Refining  Co. 

Arthur  L.  Westcott 

formerSalesand  Adv.  Mgr.  Richard  HudnutCo- 


Only  when  posed  against  its  background  of  successful  cooperation  with  a 
substantial  group  of  clients — organizations  of  national  importance — can 
Newcomb  marketing  service  be  seen  in  its  true  perspective.  Factual  evidence 
of  its  value  can  be  placed  before  any  executive  who  wishes  to  obtain  com- 
petent and  unbiased  help  in  the  solution  of  marketing  problems,  regardless 
of  the  field  in  which  thev  lie. 


JAMES  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Advertising  /  Merchandising 
330  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  PENnsylvania  7200 
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This  Murphy  Portfolio 

Helps  Sell  Dealers! 

COMPREHENSIVE  advertising  campaigns  arouse  greater 
dealer  enthusiasm  when  they  are  impressively  presented. 
Consider  this  elaborate  advertising  portfolio  of  the  Murphy 
Varnish  Company,  with  its  richly  embossed  Molloy  Made 
Cover  of  limp  artificial  leather  decorated  in  gold. 

Instinctively  the  dealer  knows  that  such  a  portfolio  contains 
something  more  than  usually  worth  while.  His  attention — his 
interest — his  favor — these  are  insured  before  ever  the  cover 
is  opened.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  warmly 
enthusiastic  when  the  full  campaign  has  been  shown  and 
explained  to  him? 

Portfolios — catalogs — sales  books — sample  books — every 
type  of  commercial  publication  gains  tremendously  accelerated 
sales  force  from  the  added  power  of  a  Molloy  Made  Cover. 
Write  to  us  for  cover  suggestions  for  your  next  book- — the 
cost  is  moderate — the  value  is  immeasurable. 


MoHoy  Made  Covers  are  manufactured  only  in 
Chicago  by  the  David  ].  Molloy  Company,  cover 
s/iecmlists,  from  a  super-grade  of  artificial  leather. 
They  are  availaWe  in  a>iy  size,  style,  or  quantity. 
Every  Molloy  Made  Coict  is  designed  especially  for 
the  bool;  on  ujhich  it  is  to  be  used,  with  full  considera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  that  boo);. 


J 


THE  DAVID  J.  MOLLOY  COMPANY  ■  2  863  Horth  Western  Avenue  ■  CHICAGO 

Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 
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HAMLET: 

POLONIUS: 

HAMLET: 

POLONIUS: 

HAMLET: 

POLONIUS: 


'Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel?' 

'By  th'  mass  and't  is  like  a  camel,  indeed." 

'Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. " 

'It  is  back'd  like  a  loeasel. " 

'Or  like  a  whale?" 

'Very  like  a  whale." 


When  the  manufacturer  approaches  the  public  about  buying  some  of  his  goods,  he  has  to 
tell  one  story  and  stick  to  it.  Advertising  cannot  be  like  Hamlet's  cloud,  all  things  to  all  men. 

Good  advertising  should  have  a  movement,  an  atmosphere,  a  definite  idea  which  is 
real  and  proper  to  it  and  which  easily  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  automobile  people  talked  mechanics,  one  manufacturer 
grasped  leadership  by  advertising  his  luxury  and  the  joys  of  the  road.  Then  when  all  were 
talking  luxury  and  the  joys  of  the  road,  another  stepped  in  with  a  mechanical  story  and 
turned  his  field  upside  down. 

Always,  whether  the  product  be  a  fine  car,  a  dentifrice,  a  prepared  food,  or  a  radio, 
the  advertiser  should  be  alert  and  supple — ready  at  any  time  to  break  with  advertising 
tradition  if  that  will  establish  his  product  properly  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  ought 
to  buy  it. 


CALKINS    &    H  O  L  D  E  N  INC.  A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  I  NG 

247       PARK        AVENUE       •       NEW       YORK       CITY 
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Morocco 


The  Qarden  of  the  East 


Barbaric  ....  voluptuous  ....  mysterious!  A  thousand 
colours  flashing  in  the  dazzling  sunlight.  A  thousand  en- 
chantments throbbing  through  the  purpled  nights.  The 
sullen  fitful  flare  of  torches  ....  the  wild  pulse  beat  of 
desert  drums  ....  ever  to  echo  through  the  memory. 
Strange  savage  peoples  in  ceaseless  pageant.  The  east  .  .  .  . 
slumberous  with  dreams  ....  aflame  with  life! 

Just  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank  in 
the  world"  ....  North  Africa  .  .  . 
....  strung  through  all  its  wonders 
of  exotic  cities  ....  of  mirage- 
haunted  desert  and  palm  feathered 
oases  ....  the  forty-one  famous 
Trans-atlantique  hoijels.     De  Luxe  57- 


its   magic!      And   there 


tJipeAehJlne 


day  itinerary  ....  including  Mediterranean  crossing  ....  hotel 
and  other  expenses  ....  private  automobiles  to  wend  those 
splendid  roads  or  ride  the  desert  dunes  ....  ^1750. 
Too,  there  are  shorter  trips  ....  10-day  itinerary  as 
low   as   ^200. 

And  the  glorious  adventure  begins  at  the  very  moment  you 
leave  New  York  ....  on  a  French  Liner  ....  with  all  its 
radiant  charm  of  atmosphere  ....  the  cuisine  of  Paris 
itself!  At  Le  Havre  de  Paris  no  transferring  to  tend- 
ers ....  simply  another  gang-plank 
.  ...  a  waiting  boat  train  .... 
Paris  in  three  hours.  Overnight  .... 
the  Riviera.  One  day  across  the 
Mediterranean    ....    North    Africa! 


•♦■♦5J- 


Iiiformatinn    frnin    any    Fr<*iirh    Line   Appnl    or   Tourist   Office,    or   write   direet    to    19    Slate    Street,    New    York    City 


-»♦ 
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APPROVED  BY  GOOD 


N    APPLI  AN  C  E  S 

HOUSEKEEPING 


» 


Window  display  by  thi 
Pitts  fie  Id  Electric  Co., 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


There  Were  236  Similar 

Displays  in  October 


"Your  story  in  pictures,"  runs  a 
familiar  slogan,  "leaves  nothing  un- 
told!" Surely  it  is  clear  from 
this  photograph  that  the  Pittsfield 
Electric  Co.  believes  that  Good 
Housekeeping  sells  goods  —  and 
that  Good  Housekeeping  readers 
are  worth  cultivating. 

But  what  the  picture  does  not  tell  of, 
is  the  good-will  which  makes  such 
displays  possible — the  confidence 
women  have  in  the  tests  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute — their  faith 
in  Good  Housekeeping's  guaranteed 
advertising  pages.  It  gives  no  inkling 


of  the  years  and  years  of  effort  Good 
Housekeeping  has  devoted  to  win 
this  good-will.  Nor  anything  of  the 
way  women  have  learned  to  depend 
on  Good  Housekeeping's  advertis- 
ing pages;  to  ask:  "Is  it  guaranteed 
by  Good  Housekeeping?" 

Good  Housekeeping's  contribution 
to  the  greater  success  of  advertising  is 
a  million  and  a  half  readers  who  are 
predisposed  to  buy  the  merchandise 
advertised  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
Which  is  one  good  reason  why  the 
majority  of  advertisers  to  women 
use  this  magazine. 


Good  housekeeping 

Chicago         Boston  Neh^York  Detroit         San  Francisco 
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Little  Studies 

ill  the  Art  of 

Gracious 

Living 

.  Enacted  in 

DELINEATOR 

Home  Institute 


All  the  Little    p 
Anxieties  " 


of  a  Modern 
Home 


IHE  proper  polishing  of 
floors  and  furniture,  the  dusting,  the  sweeping, 
the  care  of  silver  and  china  . . .  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred-and-one  such  important  little  airxieties  in 
the  modern  home  are  shared  hy  Delineator  Home 
Institute.  And  in  the  pages  of  Delineator  results 
are  reported  to  the  million  and  a  third  modern 
women  who  follow  Delineator's  lead. 


L'  •^x 


Come  and  Visit  the  Institute  !  Perhaps  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
chat  with  Mildred  Maddocks  Bentley.  Director  of  the  Institute, 
will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  your  sales  or  advertising  problems 

Delineator 

Established  1808 
THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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A  Glass  Magazine 

with  more  than 

1,500,000  Circulation 


*  "  The  Private  Life  of  A  Lady  of  the 

XVth  Century^'  as  told  by  John 

Erskine  is  a  feature  of  Cosmopolitan 

for  November. 


Hearsts  Imennmond 


FHiiiii|ui.iri-iJ i..,im"UiKtt ,!/[ 


THE  Private  Life  of  a  Cosmopolitan  Home  of  the 
XXth  Century.* 

Such  might  be  the  caption  used  by  some  future  John 
Erskine,  writing  about  how  the  top  millinn  and  a  half 
lived  in  America,  back  in  1927.  For  the  typical  Cosmo- 
politan home  would  afford  the  best  pictureof  livingcon- 
ditions  among  the  favored  class  of  that  day  and  time. 

These  Cosmopolitan  families  live  better  than  any 
similar  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

They  own  the  low -swung  cars  with  the  long  wheel 
bases,  elaborate  comfort  refinements,  and  smart  color 
combinations.  They  equip  their  homes  with  electric 
refrigerators,  automatic  oil-burning  furnaces,  and 
period  furniture.  They  send  their  children  to  expen- 
sive private  schools.  They  get  their  clothes  at  the 
smartest  shops,  and  their  tan  on  the  golf  links  at  the 
country  club. 

Over  59%  of  the  heads  of  Cosmopolitan  families  be- 


long to  the  executive-professional  class!    In  business  I 
they  are  leaders.    In  social  life  they  set  the  standards 
of  complete  living. 

You  might  expect  such  people  to  "understand  and 
appreciate"  the  John  Erskines,  the  Durants  and  the 
Dorseys  of  their  day.  And  just  as  the  writer,  so  the 
advertiser  "with  a  real  message"  is  surest  of  an 
intelligent  hearing  from  these  CosmopolHan-viinded 
people  when  he  talks  to  them  from  the  pages  of  their 
favorite  magazine. 

Fortunately  for  the  manufacturer,  these  Cosmopolitan 
families  are  concentrated  in  the  urban  centers  where 
over  80%  of  all  buying  and  selling  is  done. 

This  top  mi/lion  and  a  half  is  a  rich  market  for  the 
manufacturer  of  high-class  goods  .  .  .  cars  or  con- 
fections .  .  .  lamps  or  lingerie  .  .  .  food,  furniture, 
or  electrical  refrigeration  ...  in  fact,  anything 
whatsoever  that  contributes  to  what  this  favored  class 
accounts  complete  living. 


Cos 


Hearst's  International 

combined  with 


^  comninea  wttn        ^      ^ 

osmopolitan 
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Chaos  in  the  Radio  Market 

A  Last  Minute  Analysis  of  Conditions  in  One  of 
Our  Most  Important  Industries 

By  H.  A,  Haling 


FOR  six  years  radio  makers 
and  radio  dealers  have 
wailed  about  the  brevity  of 
their  selling  season.  "It  only 
runs,"  in  the  opinion  of  one 
dealer,  "from  Columbus  Day  to 
St.  Patrick's  Day."  And,  year 
after  year,  the  public  interest 
has  remained  apathetic  until  late 
October.  The  normal  buying  de- 
mand has  evaporated  before  the 
end  of  February;  with  the  sea- 
son prolonged  a  few  weeks,  each 
spring,  by  the  cut-price  dump- 
ing of  discarded  models  and  fac- 
tory overstocks  on  an  unwilling 
market. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion was  expected  to  improve 
broadcasting  conditions.  It  has. 
The  radio  trades  laid  all  plans 
for  an  early  revival  of  buying 
this  season,  and  they  were  trans- 
ported into  ecstasies  by  the  de- 
mand for  sets  in  late  August. 
The  summer  of  1927  was,  with- 
out question,  the  most  pros- 
perous radio  has  known.  Sep- 
tember— w  h  i  c  h  is  ordinarily 
a  pre-season  month — saw  the 
greatest  volume  in  his  business 
history  for  one  manufacturer 
after  another.  Every  prediction 
was  exceeded ;  hopes  ran  high 
for  a  smashing  Christmas  and 
mid-winter  demand. 

New  models  were  rushed  into 


MR.  HARING  will  be  remembered  for 
his  series  of  five  articles  (June  16, 
19261,  analyzing  the  then  current  market- 
ing situation  of  radio.  Tlie  moment  we 
heard  of  its  present  condition  we  com- 
missioned him  to  interview  its  leading 
men.  This  is  therefore  an  up-to-the-minute 
study;  written  for  the  most  part  on  trains 
in  order  to  catch  the  present  issue  as  it 
was    on     the     j)oint     of     going     to    press 


factory  "production"  ahead  of 
schedule.  Dealers'  shelves,  dis- 
tributors' stocks  and  factories' 
warehouses  were  swept  clean  in 
a  manner  that  delights  any  in- 
dustry— the  whole  wave  culmi- 
nating at  the  time  of  the  Tunney- 
Dempsey  fight.  "Radio,"  in  the 
words  of  one  manufacturer,  "has 
won ;  the  Commission  has  ended 
inter-station  interference ;  the 
airplane  flights  helped  all  sum- 
mer, and  the  sports  this  autumn. 
The  non-owner  has  no  excuse  for 
not  buying." 

Then,  without  notice,  demand 
fell  off.  The  last  days  of  Sep- 
tember showed  a  decline  in  the 
market,  although  none  at  the 
moment  observed  the  change; 
but  by  mid-October  the  slump 
was  so  terrible  that  panic  seized 
the  industry. 

New  York  City  was  hardest 
hit.  St.  Louis,  with  the  lower 
Mississippi  flood  areas  in  her 
trade  territory,  was  a  close  sec- 
ond. Every  important  center, 
however,  revealed  the  identical 
situation :  "the  radio  world  gone 
to  pot" — to  quote  a  manufac- 
turer. Only  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  West  and  South  con- 
tinued to  buy — with  the  obvious 
explanation  of  good  prices  for 
wheat  and  cotton  and  tobacco. 

As  October  neared  its  close,  it 
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became  apparent  that  the  month's 
volume  would  be  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding October  by  fully  one-half. 
This,  by  contrast,  meant  that  Octo- 
ber sales  would  total  only  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  those  for  September. 
It  was  a  situation  wholly  without 
precedent;  all  calculations  were  up- 
set. 

Chaos  reigned  in  the  radio  market. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors 
alike  were  lost,  as  a  ship  at  sea  with- 
out a  rudder.  Chaotic  conditions  are 
not  unknown  in  radio — with  memo- 
ries of  the  February  to  March  peri- 
od in  1925  when  over-stocks  were 
dumped  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sets.  But,  heretofore,  all  market 
disturbances  have  come  at  the  close 
of  the  normal  season,  with  cause  ap- 
parent to  all  and  with  ill  effects  at  a 


minimum.  This  time  the  slump  has 
come  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
that  season  being,  too,  one  of  high- 
est anticipations. 

Analysis  of  the  situation,  further, 
has  been  complicated  by  the  year's 
improvements.  Everyone  can  now 
see  that  the  1925  dumping  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  single-dial,  six  and 
seven-tube  sets  that  were  about  to 
be  announced,  thus  making  three 
and  five-tube  sets  obsolete  along  with 
multiple  control.  The  single-dial 
improvement,  together  with  shield- 
ing, marked  the  two  seasons  of  1925- 
1926  and  1926-1927.  In  much  the 
same  manner,  the  season  that  is  now 
opening  is  characterized  by  the  so- 
called  "electrified  sets,"  which  are 
known  also  as  "Alternating  Current" 
or,  more  briefly,  "A.  C."  sets,  or  as 


"power  socket  sets" — for  which  the 
owner  plugs  the  cord  into  the  house- 
lighting  circuit  as  he  would  connect 
up  an  electric  toaster. 

No  doubt  has  existed  that  the  elec- 
trified set  is  desirable.  The  incon- 
venience of  the  batteries  and  the  un- 
sightliness  of  their  tangle  of  wires 
have  not  been  greatly  reduced  since 
the  day  of  the  first  home-made,  open- 
model  sets  which  roused  the  disap- 
proval of  every  wife.  Experimenta- 
tion has  been  continuously  seeking  to 
get  rid  of  the  batteries.  Its  first 
stage  was  the  "eliminator";  its  cul- 
mination is  the  "power  socket." 

In  the  late  summer  of  1927  sets 

of   this   character   were    announced. 

Preference    for   them,   especially    in 

the    New    York    market,    was    even 

[continued  on  page  44] 


Sparks  from  an  Insurance 

Angle 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


I  WROTE  a  piece  the  other  day  in  which  I  said 
that  insurance  companies  ought  to  advertise 
and  tell  us  more  about  the  commodity  they 
sell.  It  was  intended  to  provoke  discussion  and  it 
did.  For  weeks  my  mail  has  been  filled  with  let- 
ters and  my  desk  covered  with  clippings  giving 
what  we  advertising  men  call  the  "reaction"  of 
the  insurance  world  to  my  contention.  These  let- 
ters and  clippings  range  all  the  way  from 
vehement  denunciation  to  lyrical  commendation, 
but  no  harm  was  done.  After  all,  "propinquitous 
to  impertinence"  were  the  hardest  words  applied 
to  me.  But  since  this  same  timely  topic  was  also 
discussed  in  the  columns  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  by  an  able  writer,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  cuU  a  few  typical  arguments ;  what  a  congress- 
man calls  "extension  of  remarks." 

"When  a  man  'buys'  a  motor  car  and  a  sack  of 
potatoes  he  drives  the  car  home  with  the  pota- 
toes therein.  When  he  'buys'  insurance  he  car- 
ries away  with  him  nothing  but  a  light  heart. 
.  .  .  He  gets  nothing  but  peace  of  mind." 

A  light  heart  and  peace  of  mind !  Is  there  in  all 
the  range  of  desirable  things,  tangible  and  in- 
tangible, any  more  desirable  than  these?  Would 
not  any  man  exchange  a  motor  car  and  a  sack  of 
potatoes  for  them?  Could  any  advertising  mes- 
sage be  more  compelling  than  the  news  that  there 
was  a  place  where  one  could  buy  a  light  heart  and 
peace  of  mind?  This  writer  seeks  to  show  that 
insurance  cannot  be  advertised,  and  with  a  single 


phrase  he  reveals  it  the  greatest  advertising 
potentiality  in  the  world. 

Another  says,  "When  Mr.  Calkins  compares  life 
insurance  with  the  automobile  business  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  has  never  sold  life  insur- 
ance. Life  insurance  is  a  need,  and  an  automobile 
is  a  want." 

What  more  perfect  definition  of  advertising 
could  be  made  than  that  it  transforms  needs  into 
wants?  That,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  whole  conten- 
tion. Automobiles  are  wants  because  they  have 
been  made  so  by  advertising.  Let  anyone  who  is 
old  enough  to  remember  the  "gay  nineties,"  recall 
the  attitude  toward  the  horseless  carriage.  Many 
men,  including  myself,  firmly  resolved  never  to  be 
caught  dead  in  one.  Those  who  ventured  forth  in 
the  new-fangled  contraption  were  hooted  at  by 
the  passers-by  and  exhorted  to  "get  a  horse." 
George  N.  Pierce,  the  bicycle  manufacturer,  sold 
out  to  his  associates  what  was  destined  to  become 
the  Pierce-Arrow,  because  he  would  not  risk  his 
money  on  anj'thing  so  absurd  as  a  self-propelled 
vehicle.  The  motor  car  had  more  instinctive  prej- 
udice to  go  against  than  insurance  has  ever  had. 
It  was  not  even  a  need.  And  yet  there  are  people 
so  young  or  so  short-memoried  that  they  believe 
this  land  is  now  covered  with  motor  vehicles  be- 
cause of  some  basic  instinct  men  are  born  with. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  never  sold  life  insurance. 
Neither  have  I  ever  sold  an  automobile — except 
when  I  traded  in  my  used  car.  But  I  have  written 
successful  advertising  for  both. 
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The  Merchandising  Function  in 
Industrial  Marketing 

Shifting  Market  Conditions  Demand  Corresponding 
Changes  in  Products  and  Policies 

By  Melvin  T.  Copeland 


A  S  conditions  change  in  an  indus- 
/\  try,  companies  add  new  prod- 
J.  \  ucts  to  their  lines,  revamp  some 
of  the  old  products  and  discard 
others.  Even  Mr.  Ford  has  changed 
his  hardy  perennial  model.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  electric  motors,  by  pro- 
moting the  use  of  electric  refrigera- 
tion, have  upset  the  market  of  the 
ice  machinery  manufacturers.  When 
women's  fancy  shoes  became  popu- 
lar, tanners  of  leather  selling  to 
manufacturers  of  women's  shoes  had 
to  take  up  the  production  of  a  va- 
riety of  colored  leathers.  Markets 
are  shifting  and  changes  in  demand 
are  occurring  continually,  not  only 
for  consumers'  goods,  but  also  for 
industrial  goods.  Changes  in  the 
needs  and  fancies  of  consumers, 
changes  in  manufacturing  technique, 
new  inventions  and  changes  in  the 


arts,  all  are  working  to  bring  about 
more  or  less  frequent  alterations  in 
many  t>-pes  of  products. 

The  problems  of  determining  what 
to  add  to  a  line,  what  to  discard  and 
what  to  revamp,  have  become  more 
and  more  pressing  and  complex  with 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  industrial 
units  and  with  the  diversification  of 
industry. 

The  function  of  dealing  with  these 
problems  relating  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  to  make,  is  merchandis- 
ing. Clear-cut  recognition  of  this 
function  is  a  recent  development.  In 
fact,  in  my  book,  "Principles  of 
Merchandising,"  published  in  1924, 
I  used  the  term  "merchandising" 
broadly  to  cover  all  the  marketing 
functions.  It  now  is  apparent  that 
the  term  should  be  applied  to  a 
single    set    of    marketing   activities. 


The  merchandising  function  prob- 
ably is  most  clearly  and  generally 
recognized  in  the  department  store 
business.  It  is  now  common  in  de- 
partment stores  to  have  merchandise 
managers,  whose  task  is  to  supervise 
the  selection  and  movement  of  mer- 
chandise. Among  manufacturers  of 
consumers'  goods,  there  are  several 
companies  which  include  merchan- 
dise managers  in  their  organizations. 
Here  and  there  among  manufactur- 
ers of  industrial  goods  an  executive 
comparable  to  a  merchandise  man- 
ager is  employed.  At  least  one  of  the 
rubber  manufacturing  companies  has 
a  merchandise  manager  for  each  of 
its  major  departments.  One  of  the 
large  motor  truck  companies  has  a 
commercial  engineer,  whose  task  is 
essentially  that  of  a  merchandise 
manager.     A  steel  company  recently 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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The  Stern  Business  of  Making  the  Consumer  Ask  for  Your  Merchandise 

Can  Best  Be  Acconiphshed  by  Picking  One  Major 

Sales  Argument  and  Sticking  to  It 

By  Frank  Finney 

President,  Street  &  Finney 


IS  advertising  a  toy  for  the 
advertiser  to  play  with  and 
change  and  change  and  ever- 
lastingly change  in  order  to  in- 
dulge his  high  estimate  of  his 
own  opinions?  Is  it  an  exposi- 
tion of  art  in  which  he  may 
show  the  public  his  knowledge 
of  art?  Is  it  literature  by  which 
he  may  "tell  the  world"  of  his 
genius  as  a  writer?  Is  it  a 
circus  with  which  he  may  fancy 
he  is  flabbergasting  the  universe 
with  a  vast  variety  of  advertis- 
ing acrobatics? 

Advertising,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  method  by  means  of 
which  the  advertiser  can  in- 
duce the  consumer  to  ask  for 
his  brand  of  goods.  This  is  ac- 
complished not  by  changing  ad- 
vertisements or  by  confusing 
the  consumer  or  by  gratify- 
ing the  advertiser's  conceit.  It 
is  achieved  by  repetition,  by 
the  repetition  of  a  selling  ar- 
gument; preferably,  by  the  rep- 
etition of  a  single  selling  argument. 
Advertising  ought  to  be  called  rep- 
etition instead  of  advertising, for  that 
is  its  whole  substance.  Without  it 
advertising  is  nothing;  the  greater 
its  repetition,  the  greater  its  success. 
If  we  agree  on  that,  then  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  going  to  repeat? 
It  is  easy  enough  to  figure  out 
where;  the  problem  is  what.  We 
cannot  repeat  advertisements  that 
are  changed  all  the  time.  They  are 
not  repetition.  They  are  confusion. 
Varied  appeals  bewilder  the  dumb 
and  indifferent  consumer,  and  re- 
quire him  to  dig  laboriously  into  the 
changing  advertisements  in  order  to 
find  out  what  they  are  striving  to 
"put  over."  And  the  consumer,  be- 
ing lazy  of  mind,  does  the  easier 
thing:  he  merely  passes  on  to  the 
advertisements  which  tell  him  and 
"sell"  him  quickly.  That  being  the 
case,  what  can  we  repeat?  Only  a 
single  selling  argument,  and  a  pic- 


ture appropriately  illustrating  it. 
In  every  piece  of  merchandise 
there  are  several  selling  arguments, 
but  nearly  always  one  major  argu- 
ment. You  cannot  repeat  the  major 
and  minor  arguments.  If  we  ti'y  to 
repeat  all  of  them,  the  consumer  will 
never  absorb  any  of  them.  There- 
fore, repeat  only  the  majoi-  argu- 
ment— the  one  which  appeals  to  most 
of  the  consumers — and  forget  the 
rest.  Never  mention  them.  Reduce 
it  to  a  slogan  and  illustrate  it,  and 
then  reiterate  that  slogan  and  that 
illustration  until  they  etch  them- 
selves into  consciousness. 

I^HE  advocates  of  the  changing, 
.  confusing  style  of  advertising 
argue  that  if  you  hear  the  same  music 
all  of  the  time  you  get  sick  of  it ;  that 
if  you  see  the  same  advertisement  all 
of  the  time  you  will  not  read  it.  But 
if  you  have  different  advertisements, 
the  consumer  will  be  entertained  and 


attracted  and  thereby  lured 
against  his  will  into  reading 
them.  That  is  fine,  provided 
that  you  can  make  each  adver- 
tisement entertaining  and  ab- 
sorbing; but  the  mere  chang- 
ing of  them  does  not  accomplish 
that,  and  to  make  each  always 
so  entertaining  that  it  will  be 
irresistible,  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but 
wholly  impractical.  It  is  im- 
possible even  in  the  arts.  The 
greatest  composers  never  wrote 
more  than  a  half  dozen  or  so 
operas  that  were  really  enter- 
taining, so  how  can  we  expect 
the  business  of  advertising  to 
produce  a  mvriad  of  changes 
each  of  which  will  sweep  the 
consumer  off  his  feet? 

The  whole  advertising  busi- 
ness, composed  of  many  bril- 
liant people,  is  striving  every 
day  to  make  advertisements  en- 
tertaining. How  many  are  suc- 
ceeding? The  weakness  in  the 
theory  of  changing  advertisements 
is  that  the  advertiser  does  not  make 
the  changes  as  interesting  to  the 
consumer  as  he  thinks  he  does.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  entertaining 
to  the  men  who  make  them  or  direct 
the  making  of  them.  They  are  made 
to  please  the  advertiser.  He  is  the 
audience;  and  he  labors  under  the 
delusion  that  what  pleases  him  will 
please  the  consumer.  Again,  I  re- 
peat, advertising  is  not  a  plaything, 
nor  is  it  art,  literature,  a  circus  or  a 
stage.  Advertising  is  business,  is 
the  stern  business  of  making  the 
consumer  ask  for  merchandise,  or 
at  least  accept  it  willingly — all  of 
which  can  be  best  accomplished  by 
finding  the  most  effective  selling  ar- 
gument and  picture.  Having  found 
them,  why  change  the  advertise- 
ments and  fly  to  other  ills  that  we 
know  not  of? 

When  Henry  Ford  found  the  type 

of  automobile  that  would  run,  give 

[continued  on  page  78] 
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American  farm  machinery  being  exhibited  to  the  natives  of  Madras,  India 

Export  Selling  Plus 

By  B.  Olney  Hough 


(c)   Ewing    Galloway 


"S 


ALESMEN  are  not  often  sales 
promotion  engineers,"  said  an 
official  of  possibly  the  largest 
manufacturer's  foreign  sales  agency 
in  the  United  States.  "They're  too 
busy  earning  their  daily  bread  and 
butter.  They  put  the  goods  on  the 
dealer's  shelves — that's  their  job. 
But  then  what?  How  do  they  get 
it  off  those  shelves?  Do  they 
create  a  consequent  demand  for 
more? 

"We've  been  selling  American 
goods  in  the  particular  section  of 
the  world  which  we  cultivate  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  We  have 
many  salesmen  out  all  of  the  time, 
because  we  handle  many  different 
kinds  of  goods.  And  they  sell ; 
they  have  to,  or  they  lose  their 
jobs.  But  a  year  ago  we  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  something  more  was 
necessary  and  last  January  we  hired 
a  man  to  go  through  our  foreign 
markets  and  tell  us  what  we  ought 
to  do  to  move  the  goods  our  men 
have  sold  faster. 

"We  did  not  look  for  a  salesman. 
We  wanted  a  non-productive  repre- 
sentative and  we  do  not  look  for 
tangible  results,  at  least  until  some 
time  in  the  future.  We  went  to  one 
of  the  biggest  advertising  agencies  in 
the  country  and  hired  one  of  its 
biggest  men,  at  a  large  salary — 
especially  considering  his  expenses. 
He  is  out  in  the  field  now,  reporting 
to  us  by  every  mail  what  he  thinks 


we  can   and  ought  to  do  about  the 
various  lines  we  handle. 

"Advei'tising?  Oh,  yes,  we  do  a 
lot  of  it  abroad;  that  is,  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  agencies 
or  other  plans  which  our  manufac- 
turers have  made.  But  advertising 
needs  the  control  and  advice  of  a 
skilled  merchandising  man  on  the 
ground.  We  sell  probably  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  the  American  patent 
medicines  sold  in  India.  We  were 
advertising;  that  is,  our  manufac- 
turers were  advertising,  some  of 
them  in  most  of  the  leading  publica- 
tions in  India  with  reply  coupons  ad- 
dressed to  our  Bombay  office  offering 
sample  packages  if  the  equivalent  of 
a  two-cent  stamp  were  enclosed.  This 
was  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  school- 
boy curiosity  seeker. 

'"■  I  "'HE    replies   came   in   too   fast. 

X  The  manager  of  our  Bombay 
office  is  a  salesman,  not  a  bookkeeper 
or  accountant.  He  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  flood.  He  could  not  calcu- 
late that  this  medium  had  returned 
so  many  replies  and  that  other  me- 
dium so  and  so  many. 

"Our  new  man  cut  it  all  out  and 
started  fresh.  He  is  now  advertis- 
ing in  the  Bombay  district  only  and 
will  follow  later  on  with  other  dis- 
tricts, one  at  a  time.  This  gives  us 
a  chance  to  check  up  intelligently. 
Before  that  we  overshot  our  mark 
and  wasted  much  money. 


"One  of  our  favorite  schemes  in 
introducing  a  new  line,  or  one  hard 
to  sell  at  first,  is  to  give  buyers  six 
months  'dating.'  By  this  plan  we 
agree  to  take  back  from  them  all 
goods  remaining  unsold  in  six 
months.  At  once  we  institute  an 
advertising  campaign,  intending 
that  it  shall  help  move  the  goods 
which  our  customers  have  been  per- 
suaded to  order.  It  usually  does, 
but  sometimes  not  fast  enough  to 
encourage  the  customers  to  reorder 
largely.  So  we  want  to  back  up  that 
advertising. 

"How?  Well,  suppose  we  were 
handling  in  India  a  line  such  as 
Cutex.  India  is  not  a  manicuring 
country.  IVIanicuring  is  quite  rare 
there.  None  the  less  our  salesmen 
have  been  successful  in  selling  our 
stuff  to  dealers  over  the  country. 
What  will  they  do  with  it?  Each 
has  bought  a  little  lot  as  a  sort  of  a 
'spec'  That  does  not  suit  us.  We 
want  to  build  up  a  trade.  Our  pro- 
motion man  stages  a  month's  dem- 
onstration in  one  of  the  largest 
British  department  stores  in  Cal- 
cutta. He  searches  India  high  and 
low  and  finds  the  best  manicurist  to 
be  had  and  puts  her  in  charge.  She 
demonstrates  and  she  teaches  other 
girls  to  manicure. 

Take  this  line  of  famous  shoe 
polishes.  Quantities  of  show  cards 
are  sent  out  with  every  shipment. 
We'd  like  to  know  what  becomes  of 
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those  show  cards.  We  sell  and  ship 
to  jobbers  who  re-sell  and  re-ship  to 
hundreds  of  retail  dealers  in  interior 
towns  whom  our  salesmen  never  see. 
Do  the  jobbers  ship  out  these  show 
cards,  and  if  so,  what  do  the  retailers 
in  the  interior  do  with  them?  Are 
the  cards  the  right  shape  and  size, 
or  would  something  a  little  smaller 
fit  better?  We  can't  depend  for  such 
advice  either  on  our  jobbers  or  on  our 
salesmen.  That's  another  thing 
which  our  outside,  independent,  pro- 
motion man  has  to  investigate. 

"Consider  Quaker  Oats  for  e.xam- 
ple.  It  takes  a  promotion  man  to 
organize  demonstrations.  He  has  to 
teach  n,ative  lecturers,  too,  who  will 
talk  on  the  benefits  of  cereals.  Why, 
in  one  Oriental  market  we  had  a 
dozen  or  two  natives  set  up  roadside 
stands  where  they  cooked  and  sold 
the  stuff  a  plate  at  a  time. 
That's  a  start — we'll  have  a  lot  of 
them  before  we're  through.  In  that 
particular  market,  we  are  doing 
something  a   little  out  of  the  ordi- 


nary. We  have  fitted  up  a  special 
motor  car  in  charge  of  an  American 
with  several  native  assistants.  It 
goes  over  every  road  that's  passable 
for  an  automobile  in  the  country, 
carrying  supplies  of  advertising  ma- 
terial and  teaching  and  helping 
every  little  village  shop  keeper  in  the 
six  lines  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

"Oh,  yes^something  more  than 
just  booking  an  order,  something 
more  than  advertising  is  necessary. 
They  are  the  easier  things  to  do." 

I  HAVE  thus  resumed  in  conversa- 
tional form  some  actual  facts  il- 
lustrating what  a  good  many  export- 
ers of  the  United  States  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  service  to  their  customers 
in  other  countries,  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove their  own  foreign  trade.  Giv- 
ing lectures  may  seem  a  good  deal 
like  casting  bread  upon  the  waters 
with  the  probability  of  waiting  many 
days.  But  Quaker  Oats  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  lecturing  policy 
for    a    number    of   years    in    Japan 


(very  likely  in  other  countries)  with 
a  growing  popular  demand.  More- 
over a  friend  of  mine  returned  only 
a  few  months  ago  from  nearly  a  year 
in  South  America  where  he,  among 
other  services  to  actual  and  prospec- 
tive customers,  had  been  lecturing 
to  women  school  teachers  on  the 
Harmony  of  Colors.  He  represents 
a  large  manufacturer  of  dyes.  And 
he  showed  his  dealers  how  to  sell 
and  how  to  advise. 

Servicing  the  foreign  customer  is 
two  or  three  generations  old — in 
some  lines.  Unfortunately  there  re- 
main several  thousand  manufac- 
turers whose  sole  aim  is  to  "get 
orders."  For  several  years  a  motor 
boat  lay  stranded  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  in  Nicaragua  because  the  motor 
had  broken  down  and  nobody  knew 
how  to  repair  it,  in  fact  there  were 
no  replacement  parts  available.  The 
manufacturer  might  have  seen  to 
that,  at  least,  and  promoted  in- 
stead of  strangled  a  business.    For 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    74] 


AT  the  annual  dinner  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  held  Nov.  1  in  New 
York,  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Arthur  Brisbane,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  and  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  was  toastmaster.  With  the  general  subject  of  the 
convention  "Significant  Trends  in  Advertising"  an  important  meeting  was  the  "clinic"  devoted  to  sincerity 
in  advertising  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president  of  Calkins  &  Holden; 
Stuart  Chase,  co-author  of  "Your  Money's  Worth,"  and  Irwin  S.  Rosenfels,  advertising  counsel.  Excerpts  from 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Calkins  and  Mr.  Rosenfels  appeared  in  Advertising  and  Selling  for  Nov.  2.  Among 
the  speakers  at  other  sessions  of  the  convention  were:  Harry  Ittleson,  president  of  the  Commercial  Trust 
Company:  Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration;  F.  J.  Petura,  gen- 
eral purchasing  engineer,  Henry  L.  Doherty  Company:  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute;  R.  D.  Keim,  general  sales  manager,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son;  and  W.  K.  Burlen,  of  the  New  England 
Confectionery    Company.      Excerpts    from    Mr.    Burlen "s    address   appear   on    page   thirty-eight    of   this   issue. 
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The  Stranger  Within  Your  Gates 

A  Responsibihty  Which  the  Sales  Manager  Should  Assume 

By  J.  P,  Harshaw 


A  JUNIOR  partner  in  one 
of  the  largest  invest- 
Lment  houses  in  a  me- 
tropolis situated  between  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi recently  had  occasion  to 
go  to  New  York  City.  After 
he  had  transacted  the  busi- 
ness which  led  him  there,  he 
made  an  effort  to  call  on  a 
New  York  investment  house 
with  the  intention  of  telling 
them  of  an  old,  established 
manufacturing  concern  which 
had  need  of  new  capital  but 
which,  for  geographical  and 
other  reasons,  was  outside  of 
his  firm's  province.  The  issue 
would  not  have  been  large, 
as  modern  financing  judges 
money,  but  the  names  and 
character  of  the  concern 
would  have  made  it  particu- 
larly attractive  from  a  sales 
point  of  view.  How  were  his 
kindly  intentions  received? 

From  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  New  York  firm's 
place  of  business  he  was  subjected 
to  petty  discourtesies,  he  was  patron- 
ized, snubbed  and  neglected.  As  he 
expressed  it,  he  "played  shuttlecock 
to  their  battledores"  until  finally  one 
of  the  higher-ups  condescended  to 
see  him.  By  that  time  his  fur  had 
been  rubbed  so  far  the  wrong  way 
that  he  concealed  the  original  pur- 
pose of  his  call  and  went  away  with 
his  secret.  Another  New  York  house 
has  since  enjoyed  a  nice  profit  on 
the  flotation. 

When  I  heard  the  story — told,  of 
course,  in  greater  detail  and  with 
appropriate  profanity — it  reminded 
me  of  the  day  when  I  called  on  a 
college  classmate  in  my  line  of  busi- 
ness with  the  idea  of  offering  him  a 
position  at  an  attractive  salary.  As 
it  turned  out.  the  salary  I  was  au- 
thorized to  offer  was  almost  e.xactly 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  he  was 
receiving  but  he  never  had  the 
chance  either  to  accept  or  refuse  it. 
During  the  entire  hour  of  my  visit 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
high-hatting  all  companies  except 
the  one  which  he  graced  and  all 
localities   except   the   one   which   he 


inhabited.  He  "put  me  in  my  place" 
successfully  enough  but  I,  too,  kept 
my  secret  buttoned  up. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  explain  both  of 
these  incidents  as  errors  due  to  the 
shortsightedness  of  understrappers 
and  subordinates.  That  excuse  is 
insufficient.  One  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  executives  is  the  training 
of  their  subordinates  in  the  policies 
of  the  institution.  The  spirit,  the 
manners,  the  courtesy — or  lack  of  it 
— in  an  organization  is  inevitably 
established  at  the  top.  The  attitude 
in  the  lower  ranks  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  simply,  an  ac- 
cui'ate  reflection  of  a  standard  estab- 
lished "up  above."  The  underlings 
in  the  investment  house  were  merely 
aping  their  superiors. 

In  these  two  instances — because 
of  the  nature  of  the  businesses — 
there  was  no  justification  for  the 
treatment  the  visitors  received.  Both 
are  engaged  in  activities  in  which 
the  customer  frequently  comes  to  the 
.seller's  place  of  business.  Intelli- 
gent courtesy  should  have  been  the 
rule  throughout  the  rank  and  file  as 
well  as  among  the  officials.    In  many 
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businesses  this  probability  of 
calls  from  customers  and 
prospects  does  not  hold  true. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  "in- 
surance is  never  bought — it 
is  always  sold,"  and,  though 
this  is  only  a  half-truth,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  prospect  rarely 
seeks  out  the  insurance  man 
in  his  office. 

In  a  large  Ohio  insurance 
agency  office  an  able  telephone 
operator  had  handled  the 
board  efficiently  for  many 
years.  One  day  she  was  of- 
fered a  situation  elsewhere  at 
an  advance  of  a  few  dollars  a 
week.  She  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  office  manager 
and  was  told  that  a  raise  was 
impossible.  She  left  and  a 
new  girl  was  employed  at 
something  less  than  had  been 
paid  her  predecessor. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  head 
of  a  large  factory  met  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  agency  at 
their  club.     "Don't  you  want 

business?"  asked  the  manufacturer. 
Said  the  agent— "Foolish  question 

number  four-eleven-forty-four.   Why 

do  you  ask?" 

"Well,"  said  the  manufacturer,  "I 

shifted  my  whole  line  last  week  and 

I  wanted  to  give  you  a  chance  at  it. 

I  called  you  three  different  times  by 

phone  and  left  my  name  and  number 

each  time." 

"And    I    never    heard    about    it!" 

groaned  the  insurance  man. 

THE  five  or  ten  dollars  "saved"  by 
the  office  manager  in  substituting 
carelessness  for  competence  at  the 
telephone  board  had  cost  the  com- 
mission on  the  first  policies  of  the 
fifth  largest  factory  in  a  great  manu- 
facturing city.    Dubious  economy! 

Perhaps  by  now  you  are  saying 
that  this  is  "old  stuff" — that  an  out- 
worn sermon  is  being  repreached 
without  variations  from  the  original 
presentation.  In  a  considerable  de- 
gree you  are  right,  but  even  at  that 
there  are  always  hundreds  of  con- 
cerns which  have  yet  to  learn  the 
soundness  of  the  sermon.  (By  the 
way,  have  you  ever  tested  out  your 
[coNTimraa)  on  page  84] 
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My  Life  in  Advertising — XIII 


My  Relations  with  Mr.  Lasker 

By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 


IN  advertising  we  serve  three  in- 
terests, all  of  them  allied  but  dis- 
tinct. First  comes  the  publisher 
who  pays  us  our  commissions.  He 
pays  to  the  agency  an  average  of  fif- 
teen per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
advertising.  That  is  paid  for  ex- 
pected service.  The  best  service  we 
can  render  lies  in  the  development  of 
new  advertising  opportunities.  The 
publisher  expects  us  to  increase  the 
general  volume  of  advertising  by 
starting  new  projects  or  by  showing 
the  way  to  increase  profitably  the 
old. 

Publishers  learned  that  I  served 
them  well.  I  wrote,  for  instance,  the 
first  advertisement  I  ever  read  on 
automobiles.  I  did  much  of  the  pio- 
neer work  in  that  field,  including  the 
first  advertisements  on  Chalmers. 
Hudson  and  Overland.  Publisher.^ 
regarded  me  as  a  leader  in  that  de- 
velopment. The  first  important  tire 
advertising  was  the  campaign  which 
I  evolved  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires  for 
Goodyear.  Its  amazing  success 
proved  to  all  tire  makers  that  tires 
needed  advertising. 

Tooth  paste  advertising  was  rath- 
er insignificant  before  Pepsodent 
came  into  the  field.  That  quick  suc- 
cess was  one  of  the  marvels  of  ad- 
vertising, and  now  many  millions  are 
spent  every  year  to  foster  denti- 
frices. No  doubt  the  success  of 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  gave 
impetus  to  cereal  advertising.  The 
remarkable  success  of  Palmolive 
created  much  soap  advertising. 

My  help  in  creating  business  for 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  led 
the  publishers  to  help  me.  They  have 
opened  for  me  many  fine  opportuni- 
ties, just  because  they  believed  that 
my  service  in  advertisement  writing 
would  increase  their  revenues. 

Another  interest  we  serve  as  "ad- 
writers"  is  the  advertising  agency. 
Many  of  the  best  accounts  in 
agencies  are  the  accounts  developed 
from  small  beginnings  there.  Nearly 
all  the  accounts  I  handled  were  of 
that  sort.  Often  much  is  at  stake  on 
such  advertising  possibilities;  a  mis- 
take may  ruin  a  fine  "prospect." 
Mediocre  service  may  result  in  a 
small  account  where  a  big  one  might 
have  been.  That  is  why  competent 
writers  are  paid  such  large  incomes. 


Undenvooil  &  Uniicnrood 


ALBERT  D.  LASKER,  with 
^  whom  Mr.  Hopkins  was  for 
many  years  associated,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan.  In  1921  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harding 
to  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 


In  my  case  I  started  with  Lord  & 
Thomas  at  $1,000  a  week,  but  we  soon 
agreed  that  the  right  plan  was  to 
make  a  commission  arrangement. 
Then  the  agency  paid  me  only  for 
service  which  proved  profitable  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  received 
what  I  earned.  Under  that  plan  I 
earned  in  commissions  as  high  as 
$185,000  in  a  year — all  earned  at  a 
typewriter  which  I  operated  myself, 
without  a  clerk  or  secretary,  and 
much  of  it  earned  in  the  woods.  In 
addition  I  received  a  number  of  val- 
uable interests,  some  of  them  with- 
out cost,  in  the  enterprises  I  helped 
to  develop. 

MY  commission  grew  until  it  be- 
came one-third  of  the  whole 
agency  commission.  Mr.  Lasker,  dur- 
ing all  my  years  with  him,  let  me 
write  my  own  contracts.  He  some- 
times signed  them  without  reading 
them,  for  he  believed  me  to  be  fair. 
But  the  natural  result  was  that  no 
accounts    were    turned    over    to    me 


which  other  men  could  handle.  Most 
of  my  accounts  were  developments 
from  little  test  campaigns. 

But  I  was  doing  more  than  serve 
myself,  I  was  doing  my  best  to  teach 
other  copy  men  in  the  agency.  I 
held  many  meetings  with  them  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  copy.  For 
that  I  received  no  pay.  Then  I  wrote 
numerous  books  to  set  down  the 
agency  principles. 

BECAUSE  of  those  services  Mr. 
Lasker  finally  made  me  presi- 
dent of  Lord  &  Thomas.  Then,  for 
certain  reasons,  chairman  of  the 
board.  When  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  President  Harding  as 
chairman  of  the  shipping  board  I 
served  for  two  more  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  agency.  Those  two  years 
cost  me  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  My  commissions  dropped 
because  of  my  other  duties.  I  re- 
ceived no  salary  as  president,  yet  I 
spent  much  time  with  new  clients. 
I  presided  at  a  meeting  of  our  lead- 
ing men  every  morning  to  help  all 
our  men  who  had  problems.  During 
those  two  years  I  accepted  no  account 
for  myself — by  that  I  mean  an  ac- 
count on  which  1  obtained  commis- 
sions. I  wanted  no  one  to  say  that 
I  used  my  position  to  secure  revenue 
for  myself.  As  a  result,  my  own 
revenue  dropped  severely.  But  Mr. 
Lasker  always  knew  that  his  inter- 
ests would  come  ahead  of  mine.  He 
trusted  me  implicitly.  At  one  time, 
to  help  compensate,  he  gave  me  a 
check  for  $10,000  for  writing  "Scien- 
tific Advertising." 

That  was  one  great  factor  in  my 
career — the  confidence  I  engendered, 
which  was  due  to  my  Scotch  ances- 
try. At  one  time  Mr.  Lasker  made 
me  a  trustee  under  his  will.  Again 
and  again  I  refused  to  accept  from 
him  more  than  I  felt  I  earned.  When 
my  contract  called  for  one-third  of 
the  commission  I  refused  to  accept 
it  on  accounts  where  I  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  vital  factor.  About  the  only 
disagreements  I  had  with  Mr.  Las- 
ker were  concerned  with  his  desire 
to  overpay  me. 

That  attitude  I  consider  to  be  a 
vital  factor  in  success — an  absolute- 
ly fair  division.  A  man  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave  may  overplay  his  hand 
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"Thrill"  by  Dwicht  Taylor 


"Rhapsody"  by  John   Held,  Jr. 


THESE  photographs  fail  lamentably  to  do  full  justice  to  the  true  effect  of  these  unusual 
"Americana"  silk  prints  sponsored  by  the  Stehli  Fabrics  Corporation  of  New  York.  With- 
out their  coloring  it  may  be  difficult  to  realize  the  full  beauty  of  these  textiles,  but  it  is  still 
possible  to  understand  the  patterns  and  what  they  signify  in  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
Designed  by  well-known  artists  to  express  the  rhythm  peculiar  to  the  American  scene,  they  are 
another   indication   of   the   growing   understanding    between    the    artist    and   the   manufacturer 
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"Pegs"  iiv  Chaiiles  B.  Falls 


"Cinema"  by  Ralph  Barton 
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"Metropolis"  by  F.  V.  Carpenter 


"April"  by  Clayton  Knicht 
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"Gulls"  by  F.  V.  Cabpenter 


"It"  by  Ruzzie  Gbeen 
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The  Opinion  Approach 
In  Sales  Letters 

By  Edward  H.  Schulze 


ONE  of  the  best  selling  ap- 
proaches to  employ  in  influenc- 
ing minds  by  mail  is  what  I 
have  always  termed  "the  opinion  ap- 
proach." 

Using  the  "opinion  approach"  not 
only  gives  your  letter  the  (a)  atten- 
tion-getting, (b)  interest-holding 
appeal  which  we  all  strive  for,  but 
you  can  "get  under  the  skin"  of  more 
prospective  customers  and  ultimately 
sell  a  greater  number  through  this 
approach  than  with  some  less  subtle 
method  of  selling. 

The  "opinion  approach"  aims  to 
disarm  the  prospect's  instinctive  op- 
position to  buying.  It  invites  his  or 
her  opinion  of  the  product  or  propo- 
sition. It  aims  to  keep  the  letter 
from  being  thrust  aside.  It  is 
planned  to  catch  and  hold  interest ;  to 
produce  home-run  action  where  the 
usual  sales  letter  would  not  even 
reach  first  base. 

It  does  not  shout  BUY— BUY- 
BUI'.  It  does  not  attempt  to  force 
the  various  selling  points  into  the 
partially  closed  mind  of  the  pros- 
pect. It  is  far  more  subtle,  for  it 
apparently  has  the  prospect  discover 
these  selling  points  on  his  or  her 
own  accord.  It  lets  the  prospect  sell 
himself.  It  forces  an  open-minded, 
careful  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  product  or  proposition. 

The  most  successful  salesman  I 
ever  met  never  seemed  to  try  to  sell 
the  firm's  products.  We  would  first 
disarm  the  prospect  and  get  on  a 
friendly  man-to-man  basis  by  get- 
ting the  prospect's  opinion  concern- 
ing some  new  policy,  improvement, 
etc.,  concerning  his  company.  He 
would  frankly  wonder  whether  such- 
and-such  features  were  as  good  as 
the  old  product  or  proposition  and 
gradually  let  the  prospect  sell  him- 
self. 

There  are  many  ways  of  using  the 
"opinion  approach"  in  sales  letters. 
It  would  take  too  many  pages  to  de- 
tail them  all.  In  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  I  am  merely  out- 
lining the  possibilities. 

In  example  one,  we  sell  a  new  dye 
to  textile  manufacturers.  The  ques- 
tionnaire   was    a   well-phrased    trial 


order  blank.  The  ordinary  "Will  you 
buy  this  new  dye?"  approaches 
would  have  failed.  The  manufac- 
turer would  have  rejected  "some- 
thing new"  on  general  principles. 
Note  how  this  "opinion  approach" 
keeps  the  prospect's  mind  open  to  a 
favorable  consideration  of  the  new 
product. 

Mv  dear  Mr.  Jones : 

Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  me  the 
benefit  of  your  opinion  on  a  new  improve- 
ment our  company  ha.s  just  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  sun-fast,  water-proof  dyes? 

Tou  probably  know  (here  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  brought  out  all  the 
faults  of  present  day  dyes  in  an  unbiased 
way). 

Realizing  that  the  modern  housewife 
wanted  a  fabric  absolutely  guaranteed  (here 
was  brought  out  the  proof  why  the  new 
dyes  were  sun-fast,  wash-proof,  etc.). 

Before  launching  an  extensive  publicity 
campaign,  giving  the  retail  merchants  the 
news  of  the  discovery,  with  its  saving  in 
cost  to  the  buying  public,  I  am  inviting 
a  few  leading  textile  manufacturers  to 
give  me  their  opinion  after  trying  a  small 
quantity. 

Will  you  check  the  attached  handy  form 
and   return   it  in  the  stamped  envelope  en- 
closed?    Tou  will  find   it  worth  while  to  be 
among  the  first  to  try  out  this  new  principle. 
Sincerely  yours. 

XTZ 

In  example  two,  the  "opinion  ap- 
proach" is  used  to  break  down  the 
busy  retailer's  "not  interested"  atti- 
tude. By  inviting  his  opinion  of  the 
new  package  we  keep  his  mind  open 
long  enough  for  him  to  sell  himself. 
The  return  questionnaire  contained, 


among  other  questions,  a  subtly 
phrased  request  for  an  order;  not 
obvious  but  so  cleverly  done  as  not 
to  excite  opposition. 

Dear  Dr.  Allen  : 

Knowing  the  tough  tasks  that  face  the 
retail  druggist,  I  hate  to  bother  you  for  an 
expression  of  your  opinion  but  it  means  so 
much  to  me,  I'm  wondering  if  you  wouldn't 
help  me  out  just  this  once  by  giving  me  the 
benefit  of  your  judgment  as  concerns  the 
following  ; 

Here  the  writer  outlined  the  need  of 
a  lower  priced  package  of  a  staple  drug 
accessory  :  something  heretofore  sold  for 
sixty  cents  and  reproduced  in  smaller 
package  form  for  thirty  cents.  The 
druggist  was  shown  in  detail  (so  he 
could  give  his  opinion)  how  the  smaller 
package  would  induce  more  people  to 
become  users  of  the  product  .  .  .  widen 
the    market,    etc. 

I  know  you  haven't  time  to  write  me 
your  opinion  but  you  would  be  helping  me 
out  if  you  simply  checked  your  ideas  on  the 
attached  form.  Do  you  think  I  am  right? 
Do  you  think  the  extra  five  per  cent  dis- 
count would  appeal  to  a  live  druggist?  Do 
you  like  the  extra  free  deal  on  introductory 
order? 

I'd  appreciate  your  reply  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  stamped  handy  envelope  is  en- 
closed for  your  convenience.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  consideration  to  an  old-time 
druggist  like  myself. 

Sincerly  yours, 

XTZ 

In  example  three  we  use  the 
"opinion  approach"  to  win  a  high 
percentage  of  inquiries.  This  letter 
out-pulled  the  ordinary  letter  over 
six  to  one.  The  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find.  The  ordinary  letter  had 
"buy-buy-buy"  stamped  all  over  it 
and  went  into  the  waste  basket  Ex- 
ample three  kept  the  prospect's  mind 
open  to  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  product.  There  was  no  fright- 
ening "buy-buy"  thought.  Not  only 
did  this  letter  pull  six  times  as  many 
inquiries  as  did  the  ordinary  ap- 
peal— but  closed  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  inquiries  with  a  follow-up  series 
of  only  three  letters. 

.\ttention  of  the   C:;hief  Engineer 
Gentlemen  : 

Will  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  as  to  which  is  more  efficient;  the 
friction  drive  drill  chuck  that  causes  the 
expense  of  many  worn  and  scored  jaws  and 
drills  ...  or  a  positive  drive  drill  chuck 
such  as,  for  example,  is  described  on  Inside 
pages  of  this  letterhead? 

Take  the  chuck  you  are  now  using  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  How  often  do  you 
renew  the  jaws?  Perh,aps  every  six  months 
but  we'll  say  once  a  year.  Jaws  cost  $2.50 
small  size  up  to  $8.00  large  size.  Say  you 
use  ten  drill  presses.  That's  $25.00  a  year 
or  $250  in  ten  years  wasted  on  even  the 
smallest  chuck — FOUR  times  this  on  large 
chucks.  Ig  that  sound  economy?  Does  It 
improve  workmanship  to  use  chucks  that 
permit  drills  to  slip  out? 

In  our  own  shop  we  have  one  of  our 
No.  1  Positive  Drill  chucks  which  we've 
used  for  twenty-eight  years  without  renew- 
ing the  Jaws  or  screw  once.  Imagine  what 
we  save  from  this  little  but  Important  tool. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  89] 
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How  Should  We  Advertise? 

The  Small  Fire  Insurance  Company  Wants 
Practical  Advice 

By^a  Director  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company 


I  HAVE,  in  a  previous  paper,  at- 
tempted   to    tell    why    we    have 
never  advertised  our  fire  insur- 
ance company  in  a  general  way. 

The  very  obvious  answer  to  our 
great  "density"  of  fire  risks  is  to 
spread  out  over  the  entire  country 
as  thinly  as  possible.  Entirely  right! 
Such  a  method,  too,  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  mathematics  and  the 
experience  tables  of  fire  insurance,  a 
business  which  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  an  average  of  risks.  The  fire 
insurance  underwriter  finds,  as  an 
illustration,  that  one  per  cent  of  the 
flour  mills  of  Ohio  will  burn  every 
year.  By  risking,  say, 
$10,000  apiece  on  100  flour 
mills  in  Ohio  and  charging 
them  one  per  cent  premium, 
the  underwriter  can  pay  one 
loss  of  $10,000  on  the  one 
mill  that  will  burn  and  yet 
come  out  even  for  the  year's 
business. 

In  practice,  of  course,  this 
ratio  must  be  modified  suf- 
ficiently to  cover  the  com- 
pany's expenses  for  doing 
business;  yet  the  example 
indicates,  in  simplest  form, 
what  fire  insurance  aims 
to  do. 

Returning,  now,  to  the 
problem  of  "density,"  the 
obvious  solution  is  precisely 
the  method  of  all  fire  insur- 
ance companies.  The  big 
ones  extend  operations  not 
only  over  this  country  but 
also  into  the  whole  world. 
They  are  the  envy  of  such 
companies  as  ours,  not,  as 
you  might  guess,  because  of 
their  size  and  their  hand- 
some dividends  but  because 
their  risks  are  so  wide- 
spread that  they  can  "take 
on"  such  "lines"  as  $100,000 
or  twice  that  sum  while  we 
debate  half  an  hour  over 
$5,000  and  finally  decline 
the  business.  Hartford  Fire 
can  accept  with  perfect 
safety  a  thousand  risks  that 
we  simply  dare  not  consider. 


They  have  more  millions  of  surplus 
and  "reserves"  than  we  have  of  capi- 
tal. Those  are  elements  of  sheer 
size.  But  they  also  have  a  business 
distributed  so  vastly,  and  they  have 
so  valuable  an  experience  of  men  and 
property,  that  a  forty-dollar  clerk  is 
permitted  to  "O.K."  what  our  officers 
are  obliged  to  lay  before  the  finance 
committee. 

Spreading  out  is  for  fire  insurance 
another  of  those  problems  not  ap- 
parent to  the  solicitors  who  want  us 
to  advertise. 

Consider  the  contrast  with  mer- 
chandise.    An     unknown     manufac- 


©    KwinK   Galloway 

THE  smashing  of  glass  under  the  high  pres- 
sure stream  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
effective  general  advertisements  for  which  a  fire 
insurance  company  can  wish.  But  advertising 
men  tell  them  that  such  unexpected  displays 
are  not  enough.  Quite  so.  Yet  what  precisely 
can  they  do?  Almost  everything  that  advertis- 
ing is  iiitendefl  to  accomplish  is  what  a  small 
iir<>   insurance  company  usually  wants  to  avoid 


turer  perfects  a  new  device  or  a  new 
product.  After  trying  out  the 
methods  of  marketing  even  with  lim- 
ited capital  he  can  expand  into  mar- 
ket after  market  and  shortly  "go 
national,"  merely  by  cementing  the 
logical  avenues  of  distribution. 
Jobbers  are  available;  he  may  sell 
direct  to  the  trade ;  he  can  establish 
spot  stocks;  he  can  advertise.  The 
American  market  is  his  within  a 
year  or  two,  with  profits  rolling  in 
before  the  bills  fall  due. 

It  is  not  so  with  us.  Fire  insur- 
ance— and  rightly  so  for  the  public's 
protection — lies  under  severe  con- 
trol of  the  law.  Our  com- 
pany cannot  step  into  the 
St.  Louis  market  by  coup- 
ling up  with  a  jobber  in  that 
city. 

When  we  entered  that 
city,  as  of  course  we  did  long 
ago,  our  company  was 
obliged  to  "qualify"  as  a 
"foreign  insurance  com- 
pany" in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Missouri.  For  an 
insurance  company  to  qual- 
ify with  every  state  is  far 
more  complicated  than  for 
a  business  corporation  to 
domesticate.  To  begin  with, 
our  fees  are  higher.  With 
nearly  every  state  an  insur- 
ance company  is  obliged  to 
deposit  with  the  state  treas- 
urer "approved"  securities 
of  certain  volume  (deter- 
mined by  the  state,  each  for 
itself)  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  its  citizens.  Should 
the  company  fail  the  de- 
posited securities  enable  the 
state  insurance  department 
to  pay  all  losses  incurred 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Often — indeed  rather  usu- 
ally— the  states  rule  that  we 
shall  for  this  purpose  de- 
posit only  securities  (bonds, 
mortgages,  loans)  of  that 
particular  state.  In  this 
manner  they  compel  us  to 
invest  what  the  legislators 
"deem  to  be  our  tremendous 
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When  Henry  Ford  Turns  to  Marketing 

ONE  of  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  bringing  out 
the  new  Ford  car  is  the  desire  of  Henry  Ford  not 
only  to  offer  the  public  the  greatest  value  in  a  motor 
car  that  has  ever  been  presented,  but  also  to  market  it 
in  the  most  revolutionary  way  that  the  motor  industry 
has  ever  known. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Ford  has  been  giving  about  as 
much  time  in  recent  months  to  the  selling  end  of  his 
business  as  he  has  been  devoting  to  the  production  end. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  amazing  success 
has  been  attained  with  very  little  selling  effort.  The 
production  of  the  plants  was  arbitrarily  apportioned 
among  the  Ford  dealers.  They  had  to  take  their  quotas 
,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  agency.  In  a  general  way 
this  has  been  the  plan  that  all  the  motor  car  manufac- 
turers followed,  although  Ford  has  probably  been  more 
ruthless  in  carrying  out  the  plan  than  have  any  of  the 
other  producers. 

In  prosperous  times  this  selling  scheme  functioned 
smoothly  enough,  but  when  the  public  was  not  buying, 
dealers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  unsound  practices  to 
get  rid  of  their  steadily-arriving  quota  of  cars.  The 
manufacturers  sent  their  distributors  the  number  of 
cars  specified  in  their  contracts,  quite  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  distributors  were  doing  any  busi- 
ness. 

With  a  warehouse  full  of  automobiles,  dealers  did 
exactly  what  a  merchant  in  any  line  does  when  con- 
fronted with  an  overstock — they  cut  prices.  To  be  sure, 
they  didn't  hold  a  bargain  sale  of  new  cars,  but  they 
did  the  same  thing  indirectly.  They  made  customers 
extravagant  allowances  on  trade-ins.  In  numerous 
cases  these  allowances  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
dealer's  profit  on  the  new  car,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  sell  the  trade-in  for  enough  to  clear  him  on  the 
transaction. 

In  several  other  ways,  this  selling  system  fostered 
bad  business  practices.  Recognizing  this,  most  of  the 
motor  car  manufacturers  have  either  greatly  modified 
the  system  or  have  been  growing  more  lenient  in  exe- 
cuting it. 

Henry  Ford  evidently  wishes  to  discard  entirely  this 
old  plan  of  selling  motor  cars  and  to  create  a  new  sys- 
tem that  will  be  as  efficient  in  marketing  automobiles 
as  was  the  former  scheme  and  at  the  same  time  not 
continue  any  of  its  disadvantages. 

The  air  has  been  filled  with  rumors  of  Henry's  sell- 
ing plans.  Some  of  them  have  been  rather  fantastic. 
For  instance,  one  plan  described  in  the  newspapers 
stated  that  the  new  Ford  car  would  be  rented  rather 
than  sold. 

A  person  could  gain  the  possession  of  a  Ford  by 
making  a  payment  of  $150  and  then  making  a  subse- 
quent payment  of  twelve  dollars  a  month.  This  monthly 
payment  would  be  continued  as  long  as  the  user  kept 
the  car. 

But  as  this  is  written,  just  what  the  Ford  selling  plan 
will  be  is  not  known. 

Whatever  the  plan  will  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
typically  Fordian — that  is,  decidedly  out  of  the  ordi- 
narv. 


Cash  Discounts ;  Combination  Rates 

READERS  will  doubtless  recall  the  discussions  in 
these  columns  some  months  ago  concerning  news- 
paper cash  discounts  to  advertisers  and  compulsory 
newspaper  combinations  (by  which  an  advertiser  must 
use  both  morning  and  evening  editions  of  certain 
papers) . 

The  Newspaper  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  reports  out  of  1882  newspapers 
checked  April  1,  1926,  all  but  192  allowed  the  cash  dis- 
count. By  October  1,  1927,  this  number  had  been 
reduced  to  145. 

On  the  "compulsory  combination"  situation  the  fig- 
ures are  as  follows:  On  May  1,  1927,  113  such  combina- 
tions were  effective.  On  October  1,  1927,  the  number 
had  increased  to  134.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  two 
weeks  ago: 

Whereas,  it  is  the  growing  practice  of  a  number  of  publishers 
who  issue  morning  and  evening  papers  in  combination  to  force 
national  advertisers  to  buy  space  in  both  papers  in  comi>ination 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  combination  can  produce  sales 
for  the  national  advertiser  on  an  economical  basis,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  again 
place  itself  definitely  on  record  as  opposed  in  principle  and  practice 
to  compulsory  combination  as  illogical  and  economically  unsound; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  such  publishers  to  extend  to  the 
national  advertiser  the  option  of  buying  space  in  their  papers 
either  singly  or  in  combination  as  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual  advertiser  may   indicate ;    and  be  it   further 

Resolved,  that  we  commend  the  actions  of  a  number  of  leading 
newspapers  which  have  recently  returned  to  the  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  purchase  of  space  in  morning  or  evening  editions  at 
the  option  of  the  advertiser,  whether  general  or  local. 

,  "In  the  Hum  of  the  Family  Talk" 

AT  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee  on  Oct.  26  in  con- 
,  nection  with  the  observance  of  Wisconsin  Insurance 
Day,  J.  W.  Longnecker,  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  made  some  statements  which  may  well  be 
given  broader  circulation  at  this  time  when  there  is  so 
much  discussion  of  insurance  advertising. 

After  pointing  out  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the 
competition  insurance  is  facing  in  its  battle  for  the 
consumer's  dollar,  Mr.  Longnecker  went  on  to  say,  in 
effect,  that  what  the  insurance  business  needs,  if  it  is  to 
make  progress,  is  "a  share  in  the  hum  of  the  family 
talk." 

This  is  a  happy  phrase,  and  it  describes  exactly  what 
the  insurance  business  does  need — a  more  vital  place  in 
the  family's  consciousness  and  conversation. 

And  then  Mr.  Longnecker  uttered  these  words  of 
wisdom  on  the  subject  of  advertising  the  insurance  in- 
dustry : 

One  obvious  lesson  the  last  few  years  has  taught  is  that  even 
though  the  insurance  business  is  different  it  depends  for  its  growth 
and  development  upon  the  good  will  of  the  same  people  who  are 
now  responding  to  the  advertising  appeals  of  other  industries. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  an  evaluation  of  advertising ;  an 
appreciation  of  what  it  will  and  will  not  do  for  insurance  and  for 
insurance  agents;  a  realization  that  it  will  not  now,  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  talte  the  place  of  the  local  agent's  salesman- 
ship ;  that  the  higliest  tribute  anybody  can  pay  to  advertising  is 
to  say  th.at  it  smooths  the  path  of  the  agent  and  makes  his  efforts 
more  pleasant,  more  prolific,  more  dependable  and  more  profitable, 
and  it  can  and  will  do  that  only  when  well  conceived,  effectively 
done,  and  long  sustained. 

This  is  good  counsel;  on  this  basis  an  advertising 
program  could  scarcely  fail  to  pay  its  way  for  the  in- 
dustry. 
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Where  Shall  We  Get  Our 
New  Salesmen? 

By  Richard  M.  Stuart 


ONE  of  the  best  salesmen 
of  railway  equipment  in 
the  country  today  was, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  a  Mid- 
dle-Western haberdasher.  One 
of  the  best  salesmen  on  New 
York's  automobile  row  came  to 
that  field  from  the  ministry. 

Perhaps  no  vocation  recruits 
its  members  from  more  differ- 
ent sources  than  the  field  of 
salesmanship.  As  a  check-up 
on  that  statement  I  recently 
reviewed  a  list  of  200  salesmen 
in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  big 
manufacturers  of  grocery  spe- 
cialties. Not  over  half  of  his 
men  had  ever  sold  groceries  be- 
fore coming  with  this  house. 
Their  previous  vocations  in- 
cluded almost  every  field  of  en- 
deavor from  the  art  of  acting 
to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Perhaps  the  lure  of  selling  is 
greater  than  the  lure  of  most 
other  vocations.  At  least  it 
seems  steadier.  With  profit 
margins  narrowing  in  many 
lines,  there  promises  to  be  more 
earnest  hunting  for  good  salesmen 
during  the  next  few  years  than  there 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  Any 
methods  that  promise  to  attract  or 
sift  out  exceptional  men  are,  there- 
fore, of  very  timely  interest. 

Most  salesmanagers  seem  to  have 
one  or  two  pet  methods  of  recruiting 
new  men.  They  know  about  other 
methods  but  they  have  specialized  so 
heavily  on  their  favorite  procedure 
that  they  are  apt  to  belittle  dissimi- 
lar practices.  By  putting  down  a 
number  of  these  "pet"  methods  of 
salesmanagers  in  different  fields,  I 
hope  to  suggest  that  all  of  them  have 
their  good  points  and  may  serve  to 
get  the  right  man  when  methods  for- 
merly used  fall  short. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  em- 
plojinent  philosophy  of  a  man  who 
has  held  executive  sales  positions  in 
several  different  lines  of  business.  In 
a  semi-confidential  mood  one  day  he 
made  this  rather  interesting  confes- 
sion :  "I  have  never  bothered  much 
over  a  man's  natural  interest  in  the 
kind  of  product  I  wanted  him  to  sell. 
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I  figured  that  I  could  jam  that  into 
him  somehow.  Any  bright  man,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  be  able  to  'bone 
up'  on  soap,  or  bricks,  or  automobiles 
to  the  point  where  he  can  talk  them 
intelligently.  In  every  connection  I 
have  had  I  have  taken  this  for 
granted,  and  the  exceptions  Iiave 
been  few.  In  most  cases,  however, 
there  is  some  other  need  which  I  have 
considered  even  more  important. 
For  example,  I  handled  one  new- 
product  that  was  to  be  sold  through 
drug  stores.  We  had  a  heavj'  and 
rather  elaborate  advertising  pro- 
gram. It  was  even  more  important 
to  explain  the  advertising  than  it 
was  to  show  the  product. 

HT  SUPPOSE  that  some  sales  man- 

X  agers  in  my  position  would  have 
looked  for  field  men  who  had  pre- 
viously sold  to  druggists.  I  looked 
instead  for  young  advertising  men 
who  wanted  selling  experience.  I 
got  them.  Some  had  solicited  classi- 
fied advertising  for  newspapers. 
^Others  were  raw  out  of  college — men 
who    had    studied    advertising    but 


realized  that  a  year  or  two  at 
selling  would  be  well  spent  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  their  real 
career  in  advertising. 

"Later  I  had  a  product  which 
had  to  be  sold  to  doctors.  I 
advertised  for  medical  students 
who  wanted  to  become  sales- 
men. I  pointed  out  that  the 
average  doctor  makes  only 
about  $3,000  a  year,  while  the 
possibilities  of  selling  my 
goods  were  far  more  inviting 
than  that.  I  wanted  men  who 
could  approach  physicians  on 
something  of  a  common  ground. 
In  another  case  I  became  sales- 
manager  for  a  house  that  had 
high-hatted  and  bullied  its 
dealers  so  thoroughly  that  ac- 
count after  account  had  been 
lost.  In  getting  new  salesmen 
I  put  a  pleasant,  pacifying  per- 
sonality first — even  ahead  of  ac- 
tual sales  ability." 

Says  another  salesmanager : 
"I  get  most  of  our  new  men 
through  advertising,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  only  one  kind  of 
advertising  pays.  That  is  the  little 
help  wanted  announcement  that  puts 
up  the  bars  and  makes  the  job  sound 
stiff.  I  used  to  think  that  advertise- 
ments should  paint  a  rosy  picture  so 
as  to  invite  the  greatest  number  of 
replies.  But  my  experience  has  been 
— the  greater  number  of  replies,  the 
fewer  the  salesmen  secured;  and  the 
fewer  the  replies,  the  better  the  char- 
acter of  men  represented.  The  in- 
telligent man  knows  that  an  adver- 
tisement with  a  rosy  picture  is  apt 
to  come  from  a  weak  house  or  be 
overstating  the  case.  The  natural- 
born  salesman  prefers  a  good  stiff' 
job  where  his  ability  will  tell  and  be 
appreciated." 

Another  interesting  policy  on  ad- 
vertising for  salesmen  is  that  of  one 
of  the  big  investment  security  houses. 
This  concern  prefers  to  hire  men  who 
are  advertising  for  new  connections, 
rather  than  to  rely  on  results  from 
their  own  advertisements  for  sales- 
men. They  claim  to  have  had  their 
best  luck  by  hiring  men  who  were 
dissatisfied  and  wanted  to  go  witlv 
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a    better-known     and     more     stable 
house. 

Says  the  salesmanager  for  a  hard- 
ware specialty  house :  "We  used  to 
delight  in  stealing  star  salesmen 
away  from  our  competitors,  but  we 
have  had  such  rotten  luck  at  it  that 
we  are  through.  For  one  thing  the 
star  is  apt  to  be  so  thoroughly  sold 
on  what  he  has  been  selling  that  he 
has  become  a  specialty  man  and  no 
similar  goods  can  ever  look  as  good 


to  him  as  the  stuff  on  which  he  be- 
came a  star.  Next,  these  stars  knew 
that  we  thought  we  were  lucky  to  get 
them  and  when  they  failed  to  come 
through  on  our  line  they  would 
criticise  our  goods  right  and  left  and 
point  to  their  previous  records  as 
proof  that  they  could  sell  anything 
that  really  had  merit.  Finally,  we 
usually  had  to  hire  them  at  a  fancy 
salary  and  we  couldn't  give  them 
substantial    raises    on    top    of    that 


without  raising  our  selling  expenses 
to  an  almost  prohibitive  figure. 

"Now  we  buy  on  a  rising  market. 
I  prefer  a  level-headed  young  fellow 
to  whom  the  job  I  offer  represents  a 
real  opportunity.  He  will  work  to 
make  good.  A  raise — even  a  little 
one — will  tickle  him.  A  succession 
of  raises  will  keep  him  with  us  for 
years.  Then  I  like  to  mix  some  likely 
kids  with  the  old  fellows  just  to  liven 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  82] 


A  Message  to 
Writers  of  "Manicured"  Copy 

By  R.  a  Wilson 


TWO  men  are  partners  in  much 
of  today's  selling.  One  of  them 
is  seated  at  a  desk  surrounded 
by  a  retinue  of  typists  and  assistants 
— on  a  rubber  mat  or  felt  cushion 
lest  his  basket-weave  serge  suit  be 
shined.  The  other  climbs  out  of  his 
flivver,  wades  through  shoe-high 
dust  and  fights  for  the  attention  of 
khaki-clad  contractor,  overalled 
farmer  or  booted  and  jumpered  road 
commissioner. 

The  first,  with  his  pencil  poised 
thoughtfully,  writes,  "The  amazing 
technic  of  steel-tempering  is  made  to 
do  its  magic  in  hardening  the  wear- 
ing parts  of  our  machine."  The 
other  declares,  "If  you  think  she 
ain't  got  the  guts  just  look  at  the  rig 
Jess  Jones  has  had  working  for  two 
years  stripping  clay!"  The  one 
writes,  "The  purr  of  an  eager  motor 
betokens  power  held  in  leash!"  And 
the  other  looks  his  prospect  in  the 
eye  and  swears,  "She'll  pull  anything 
loose  at  one  end!" 

Certainly  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  written  and  rewritten  an- 
nouncement of  a  large  manufacturer, 
polished  by  two  college  graduates,  re- 
viewed by  a  dignified  manager  and 
executed  to  the  high  standards  of  an 
advertising  agency,  and  the  extempo- 
raneous speech  of  a  practical  sales- 
man who  tries  to  whip  out  of  non- 
committal lethargy  the  attention 
of  a  hard-rock  man  or  a  farmer  en- 
grossed in  the  sweaty  task  of  the 
harvest  field.  And  so  is  there  a  dif- 
ference in  spoken  and  written  com- 
munication. If  you  don't  believe  it, 
have  your  stenographer  take  down 
your  telephone  conversation  some 
time  when  you  are  unaware  and  earn- 
est. 


"Don't  knock,"  says  the  advertis- 
ing manager  with  his  starched 
cuffs  to  the  salesman  in  the  flannel 
shirt.  "Be  tactful,  courteous  and 
logical — remember  the  dignity  of  the 
house  you  represent." 

"Aw,  come  off  the  perch  and  help 
me  sell!"  counters  the  salesman  and 
the  dealer  who  employs  him. 

But  here  is  the  story  of  a  dealer 
in  tractors,  a  man  whose  annual  net 
income  of  $40,000  didn't  come  from 
a  college  training  or  an  incubation 
period  in  an  advertising  agency. 
There's  salt  in  it  for  any  copy  writer 
who  feels  too  keenly  the  well-ordered 
aristocracy  of  an  office  and  is  con- 
scious of  somebody's  blue  pencil  in- 
stead of  thinking  of  the  black  one 
with  which  orders  are  signed. 

"rp  HERE'S  not  enough  meat  and 
J.  potatoes  in  the  advertising  my 
manufacturer  puts  out!"  says  this 
dealer.  "We  have  to  translate  his 
literature  into  selling  talk.  'Built 
for  a  long  life,'  we  read  and  then  go 
and  tell  the  prospect  'Five  years  is 
the  least  you'll  get  out  of  this  ma- 
chine pulling  that  elevating  grader.' 
And  because  the  advertising  man 
dodges  comparisons,  he'll  write  'This 
track-type  machine  lengthens  your 
seasons' — we  say  'Get  to  work  while 
your  mules  are  in  the  barn  and  a 
round-wheeler  would  be  mired  to  the 
axle.'  Knocking? — well,  somebody 
has  to  show  the  buyer  the  advantages 
of  our  machine  and  the  round-wheel 
salesman  won't  tell  him  any  quicker 
than  the  mules  will. 

"'Plows  through  impacted  snow!' 
I  read  the  other  day.  Well,  the  boys 
will  word  that  about  like  this:  'Sock 
her  into  a  six-foot  drift  and  if  she 


stalls,  why,  back  her  off,  give  her  the 
gun  and  hit  it  again — she's  built  to 
stand  the  gaff!'  And  because  that 
fellow  in  the  office  is  afraid  of  guar- 
antees, he'll  tell  'em :  'Twenty  horse- 
power at  the  drawbar';  we've  got  to 
get  out  in  the  field  and  say  'She'll 
scour  four  fourteen-inch  bottoms  in 
the  toughest  gumbo  in  the  country — 
and,  believe  me,  she'll  do  it.'  " 

WE  i-ead  this  to  the  advertising 
manager    and    rather    naively 
queried,  "What's  your  defense?" 

He  grinned.  "I  plead  guilty  to 
advertising  that  reads  like  the  cata- 
logue. But  I  maintain  that  blunt, 
man-to-man  selling  talk  doesn't  read 
well  in  a  catalogue,  and  it's  gro- 
tesquely out  of  place  in  the  conven- 
tions of  the  written  word. 

"Here's  my  plea  for  a  light  sen- 
tence. This  year  our  advertising 
copy  is  to  be  written  in  the  field. 
One  of  our  men  will  one  of  these 
days  be  up  in  the  logging  camp,  sit- 
ting on  the  track  of  a  bummer, 
brushing  gnats  out  of  his  eyes  and 
jotting  down  the  phrases  the  skinner 
told  him  over  the  lunch  bucket.  And 
another  will  follow  a  big  grading 
outfit  down  where  they're  repairing 
levees  and  find  out  why  the  colored] 
driver  of  the  tractor  gives  the  rasp-j 
berry  to  the  operator  of  a  competi 
five  machine  on  the  same  job." 

"And  you?"  we  asked. 

"I'll  stay  in  the  office  and  put  on 
my  gloves.  That  man-talk  doesn't 
look  well  in  print  without  a  little 
pruning.  And  there  has  to  be  some 
ratiocination  behind  the  emotion  of 
an  impassioned  salesman.  Now  go 
look  up  that  word!" 
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1,500,000 

Why? 

Three  things  have  made  Collier's  different 
from  any  other  magazine,  and  are  responsible 
for  its  remarkable  growth; 


1 

2 
3 


Edited  for  Modern  Reading 

Modern  men  and  women  put  a  high  value  on  their 
time.  Coiner's  cuts  its  material  to  fit  the  demand  of  the 
day.  Not  a  wasted  word.  More  features  than  in  many 
bigger  magazines,  but  every  one  short!   Brisk!   Modern! 

Important 

It  is  not  enough  that  an  article  should  be  merely  enter- 
taining. It  must  be  interesting  and  important.  Note  how 
often  Collier's  is  quoted  in  the  daily  papers  on  Page  1. 
Note  how  many  recent"best  sellers"  were  in  Collier's  first. 

Diverse 

John  Erskine  for  the  sophisticated.  Zane  Grey  for  those 
who  like  just  a  good  old-fashioned  story.  Sax  Rohmer 
and  Oppenheim  for  mystery.  Something  for  everybody; 
and  all  by  writers  who  are  top-notchers  in  their  line. 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Collier's 

More   than  600,000  newS'Stand  sales;  more 
than  1,500,000  in  all.   And  i^s  just  beginning! 
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The  Value  of  Prize  Contests 


Neither  Their  Limitations  Nor  Their  True  Power 
Are  Sufficiently  Recognized 

By  George  B.  Powell 


TWENTY-ODD  years  ago  prize 
offers  of  fifty  and  one  hundred 
dollars  attracted  profitable  at- 
tention in  small-space  advertise- 
ments. Since  then  the  idea  has 
spread  amazingly.  Where  originally 
only  small  or  unknown  advertisers 
employed  it,  there  is  now  hardly  a 
magazine  or  newspaper  of  impor- 
tance that  does  not  contain  large- 
space  announcements  of  prize  offers 
for  the  best  ideas  in  advertising  and 
merchandising,  and  they  are  inserted 
by  prominent  corporations  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  scorned 
any  sensational  appeal. 

Where  the  pioneers  in  prize  con- 
tests tempted  fate  with  offers  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  followed  by  two, 
five  and  ten  thousand,  each  new- 
comer raising  the  "ante,"  we  have 
today  the  spectacle  of  the  latest 
bidder  for  fame  naming  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  rewards.  When  the 
advertising  costs  are  considered — a 
page  in  one  publication  alone  costing 
the  tidy  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars— it  may  be  set  down  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  total  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be 
invested  in  this  particular  contest. 

Is  there  a  saturation  point  for  the 
prize  idea?  Can  advertisers  continue 
to  outdo  each  other  until  perhaps  a 
million  dollars  will  one  day  astonish 
the  world?  It  seems  to  this  writer 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  a  decline  in  public  re- 
sponse— when  millions  of  losing  con- 
testants will  realize  that  their  time 
is  being  wasted.  This  in  turn  means 
that  mass  attraction,  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  prize  offer  adver- 
tisement, will  decline  to  the  point 
which  registers  vanishing  profit.  As 
a  mere  publicity  investment  the  an- 
nouncement of  prizes  must  be  rated 
far  below  the  properly  written  and 
displayed  advertisement,  where  the 
space  is  devoted  to  a  summing  up  of 
the  product's  virtues. 

All  this  is  said  in  relation  to  the 
prize-offer  that  merely  seeks  to  at- 
tract attention.  For  the  offer  is  sel- 
dom made  with  an  expectation  of 
unearthing  immensely  valuable  ideas. 


The  original  intention  of  finding  use- 
ful sales  ideas  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  that  of  interesting  every- 
body, without  regard  to  what  is  sent. 
That  ideas  are  valuable,  provided 
they  are  innovations  and  assist  in 
selling,  nobody  will  dispute.  There 
is  not  a  large  corporation  in  this 
country  which  is  not  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  new  ways  of  accom- 
plishing better  results.  There  is  not 
one  that  wants  to  stick  to  present 
methods  forever.  Furthermore, 
changes  are  going  on  daily.  But  as 
a  rule  improvements  come  from  men 
and  women  trained  in  the  various 
lines;  not  from  outsiders.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  experimental  and  re- 
search departments  of  the  large  in- 
dustries, the  layman  does  occasion- 
ally have  a  better  thought.  While 
technical  problems  cannot,  of  course, 
be  submitted  for  solution  through  a 
public  prize  contest,  yet  there  are 
possibilities  even  there. 

SO  far  no  prize  advertiser  has  con- 
sidered this  angle  in  obtaining 
mass  attraction.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  induce  millions  to  compete  for 
prizes  if  the  contest  announcement  is 
followed  with  advertising  that  edu- 
cates the  millions  in  the  value  of 
the  winning  ideas  or  plans.  Nothing 
could  be  duller,  for  example,  than  a 
prize  contest  to  secure  the  best 
manual  that  would  clearly  and  easily 
show  mechanic  and  layman  alike  how 
to  measure  leverage  of  shears  and 
tools.  Technology  experts  can,  of 
course,  use  their  intricate  knowledge, 
but  that  is  too  complicated  for  the 
masses.  But  there  actually  exists  a 
simple  set  of  rules  that  can  be  used 
in  quickly  determining  the  power  of 
even  compound  tools.  Thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  have  a 
taste  for  mechanics,  and  would  like 
to  know  how  the  trick  is  done.  Me- 
chanics seldom  know  how.  The  win- 
ning copy  would  be  a  fitting  subject 
for  exploitation  in  advertisements  in 
connection  with  the  line  of  shears 
and  tools  made  by  the  advertiser. 
Here,  then,  is  a  starter — and  a  new 
thought  which  may  help  in  the  game 


of  spellbinding  the  public  through 
prize  contests.  Young  advertising 
writers,  especially,  will  here  find 
something  worth  pondering  over. 
Prizes  of  the  future  are  going  to  be 
those  which  produce  the  best  brain 
products,  instead  of  millions  of  dis- 
appointed contestants. 

New  ideas  are  to  be  found  every- 
where; some  worth  immense  for- 
tunes; many  that  have  little  prac- 
tical use  or  value.  And  the  origi- 
nators in  most  cases  come  from  those 
who  have  given  prolonged  thought  to 
the  matter  in  question,  backed,  as  a 
rule,  by  some  experience  in  that  par- 
ticular line  of  business.  The  writer 
is  not  laying  down  rules  or  offering 
lessons  in  bringing  about  a  new  dis- 
pensation in  the  prize  contest  indus- 
try. The  most  that  can  be  expected 
is  an  outline  of  existing  conditions 
and  thoughts  along  new  lines.  If 
the  prize  contest  is  to  remain  at  a 
minimum  of  advertising  cost  there 
will  have  to  be  some  radical  innova- 
tions. There  is  great  profit  in  the 
news  value  of  expert  winners ;  so  far 
a  virgin  field. 

With  a  moderation  in  the  size  and 
frequency  of  mass  prize  offers,  the 
name  contest  will  doubtless  retain 
the  leadership  in  popularity.  So  lit- 
tle effort  is  required  to  invent  some 
sort  of  new  word  that  the  time  prob- 
ably will  never  come  when  it  will  fail 
to  attract  contestants.  One  need  not, 
however,  resort  to  offering  enormous 
fortunes  in  each  contest.  Reasonable 
space  will  accomplish  good  results. 
Give  a  new  turn  to  the  contest  if 
possible;  avoid  imitations  and  old 
ideas. 

HOWEVER,  advertisers  who  seek 
new  names  for  their  products 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  factors 
.vhich  govern  their  value.  Judges  have 
in  the  past  shown  a  woeful  lack  of 
knowledge  in  making  awards.  In 
one  case  a  flashlight  manufacturer 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  winning 
name  after  awarding  two  contest- 
ants several  thousand  dollars  each. 

It  is  a  question  whether  that  con- 
test, with  its  ultimate  outcome,  was 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60] 
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furniture  store 


a  half  block  square— nine  stories  and  basement— one  of  the 
three  or  four  largest  in  the  United  States.  How  can  such 
a  store  thrive  in  Des  Moines,  a  city  of  i  50,000  population? 
Because  within  three  hours  via  auto  from  Des  Moines  are 
more  than  a   million  people  of  above  average  buying  power. 

—and  there's  not  one  other  city  of  more  than  25,000  pop- 
ulation in  this  three  hour  radius. 

The  blanket  coverage  of  this  radius  by  The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Tribune  has  helped  Davidsons  make  the  most  of 
their  advertising  opportunities. 


Pi  vm 


'Davidsons  of 

Des  Moines 

feature 

Kroehler,  Karpen,  Heywood- 
Wakelield  Furniture;  Simmons 
Beds;  DeLuxe  Springs;  Arm- 
strong Linoleum;  Congoleum; 
Scranton  Curtains;  Orinoka 
Draperies;  Almco  Lamps;  Kel- 
vinator,  Bohn  Syphon  Refriger- 
ators; Florence  and  Perfection 
Oil  Stoves;  Majestic  Ranges; 
Victrolas,  Brunswick  Pana- 
tropes;  R.C.A.  Radiola,  Atwater 
Kent,  Stewart-Warner,  Strom- 
berg  Carlson,  Kolster  and  Spar- 
ton  Radios;  Mason  &  Hamlin 
and  Vose  Pianos. 


ei 


No  other  newspaper  in  America  so  tnoroiighly  covers  its  home  state 
as  The  Di's  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  covers  Iowa.    Daily  circu- 
lation noio  exceeds  225,000  a  day  net  paid—gg%  in  Iowa. 


¥> 
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Why  Do  Publication  Salesmen 
Gossip  About  Their  Competitors? 

Let's  Stop  It 


By  A.  J.  McElhom 


THERE  is  a  defect  in  some  so- 
called  advertising  men  that 
eats  at  the  very  backbone  of  the 
advertising  business.  Many  repre- 
sentatives of  publications  and  of  ad- 
vertising services  spread  the  most 
poisonous  kind  of  gossip  concerning 
rival  publications  and  services,  de- 
voting a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  spent  with  prospects  to 
a  description  of  the  supposed  weak- 
nesses and  fallacies  of  their  competi- 
tors. 

The  writer  sat  for  two  years  at 
the  advertising  manager's  desk  in 
the  offices  of  a  large  midwestern 
manufacturer  and  heard  a  continual 
stream  of  denunciation  directed  at 
advertising  methods  and  media  pour 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  selling,  upholding,  and 
building  advertising  good-will. 

Nothing  is  more  confusing  and 
discouraging  to  an  advertiser  than 
this  policy  of  vituperation  on  the 
part  of  rival  claimants  for  his  pat- 
ronage. In  time  it  begets  in  him  a 
distrust  of  all  advertising  and  a  sus- 
picion that  all  publishers,  direct  mail 
houses,  advertising  agencies,  and 
outdoor  advertising  organizations, 
are  thinking  only  of  their  own  profits 
and  leading  the  advertiser  on  to 
spend  money  for  things  that  either 
are  worse  than  useless  or  entail  so 
large  a  percentage  of  waste  as  to  be 
commercially  suicidal. 

Isn't  there  some  committee  of  the 
various  publishers'  associations  to 
which  could  be  referred  a  resolution 
looking  toward  the  amelioration  of 
this  dangerous  condition  of  affairs? 
With  the  closer  relationships  now  ex- 
isting among  the  various  advertising 
organizations,  it  would  seem  that 
some  cooperative  action  might  be 
taken  toward  educating  traveling 
representatives  to  chant  the  praises 
of  their  own  medium  and  methods 
without  denouncing  other  media, 
methods  and  organizations. 


This  is  an  old  foe,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent is  doubtless  merely  the  mani- 
festation of  ordinary  human  nature. 
But  it  is  a  terrible  and  a  vicious  foe, 
one  that  all  engaged  in  advertising 
activities  are  obliged  to  combat  every 
day.  Which  one  of  us  has  not  left 
a  pleased,  confident  and  loyal  adver- 
tiser at  one  visit,  to  come  back  later 
on  and  find  his  whole  attitude  toward 
advertising  changed  and  his  faith  in 
one  or  more  media  and  methods  seri- 
ously undermined  by  a  visit  of  some 
so-called  advertising  man  (save  the 
mark!)? 

iLL  of  us  know  that  there  are 
_f\  hundreds  of  splendid  men  repre- 
senting periodicals,  trade  papers,  di- 
rect mail  houses  and  agencies.  And  we 
have  reason  to  thank  such  men  for 
their  constant,  constructive,  educa- 
tional work  in  building  up  faith  in 
advertising  and  giving  concrete  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  rest  that  faith. 
But  it  is  for  the  protection  of  those 
very  men,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  adver- 
tisers, too,  that  some  early  action 
should  be  taken  to  curb  the  activities 
of  whatever  knaves  and  fools  con- 
tinue, through  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, or  a  rivalry  amounting  to  posi- 
tive vindictiveness,  to  pour  these 
thoughts  into  advertisers'  minds. 

To  sit  at  his  desk  and  hear  Sales- 
man A  tell  of  what  he  "knows"  con- 
cerning the  misrepresentations,  un- 
ethical actions,  almost  criminal 
procedures  of  the  medium  or  organ- 
ization represented  by  Salesman  B; 
and  then  to  listen  to  Salesman  B's 
equally  fierce  denunciation  of  Sales- 
man A's  employers ;  to  hear  the 
direct  mail  man  discourse  on  the 
"criminal  wastefulness"  of  publica- 
tion advertising ;  to  hear  some  maga- 
zine and  agency  men  disparage  all 
business  papers;  to  hear  some  busi- 
ness paper  representatives  sneer  at 
magazines  and  newspapers;   and   to 


listen  to  the  outdoor  advertising 
representative  express  the  opinion 
that  his  media  alone  are  worthy  of 
consideration — after  a  few  months 
of  this,  who  can  blame  an  advertiser 
for  suspecting  all  of  them! 

There  are,  of  course,  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  All  honor  to 
them.  We  can't  all  be  precisely  right 
all  the  time.  But  surely  it  is  never 
right  to  classify  a  whole  depart- 
ment of  advertising  as  "useless," 
"criminally  wasteful,"  or  "intention- 
ally extravagant"  with  its  clients' 
money. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  all 
good,  honest,  well  organized  and 
operated  media  of  advertising  are 
helpful.  Why  cannot  all  their  rep- 
resentatives learn  to  suggest  (as  the 
best  and  most  successful  of  them 
already  do!)  a  sensible  cooperation, 
a  use  of  the  various  media  as 
needed,  and  in  due  proportion  to 
their  application  to  each  advertiser's 
particular  needs? 

No  one  blames  a  salesman  for  en- 
thusiasm regarding  what  he  has  to 
sell.  We  will  even  forgive  him  a 
tendency  toward  exaggeration  in 
praising  his  own  goods  and  his  own 
employers.  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  vilification  of  others, 
and  especially  for  the  accusations  of 
dishonesty  and  worthlessness  di- 
rected against  well  recognized  fea- 
tures of  the  advertising  business. 

PERHAPS  I  may  seem  a  trifle  bit- 
ter on  this  subject.  I  am  bitter. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  no  other  one 
thing  is  doing  more  to  break  down 
belief  in  advertising  and  to  fill  with 
thorns  and  rocks  and  jagged  holes 
the  pathway  of  every  man  engaged 
in  serving  honestly  and  intelligently 
the  advertising  manufacturers  of 
America. 

But  it's  only  that  ten  thousand  or 
ten  hundred  or  ten  men  whose 
methods  I  hate.  The  rest,  of  course, 
are  all  right! 
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In  the  metal  trades  as  in  many  other 
branches  of  industry  the  problem 
of  material  handling  is  often  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  total  production 
cost.    So  -while  they  serve  many  in- 


dustries the  manufacturers  of  material 
handling  equipment  belong  definitely  -w^ith- 
in  the  metal  trades  and  form  an  important 
group  of  Iron  Age  subscribers.  A  feiv  typ- 
ical subscribing  plants  are  illustrated  here. 
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THE  ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 


fiTFVENb  DLiRVEA    n.<. 
CHICOPEE  FALLS.MASS 


AJAX  RUBBER  CO.. INC- 
MILLBROOK.N.Y, 


IN    YOUR     FEET 


GROUND  GRIPPER  SHOE  CO.  inc. 
EAST  LYNN,  MASS 


DUPONT 


DLPONT  MOTORS  INC. 
\S']LMINGTON.  DEL. 


Prom  "A  Book  of  Trade-Marks,"  by  Joseph  Slnel;   Alfred  A.   Knopf,  New  York. 


An  A  B  C  of  Trade -Marks 

By  W.  K.  Burlen 

Advertising  Manager,  New  England  Confectionery   Company,   Cambridge.   Mass. 


Mi 


"OST  advertising  men  have  a 
high    regard    for    the    values 

.which  have  been  built  into 
their  company's  trade-mark.  One 
good  authority  has  declared  that  a 
trade-mark  is  more  valuable  than 
most  patents.  Certainly  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  values  in  names  such 
as  Coca  Cola,  Uneeda,  Colgate,  Royal, 
and  Kodak.  Their  owners  consider 
them  to  be  assets  worth  millions,  be- 
cause they  have  a  definite  earning 
power.  Separate  any  one  of  these 
products  from  its  trade-mark,  and  it 
would  be  comparatively  worthless. 

To  give  anything  like  a  complete 
survey  of  the  subject  here  would  be 
impossible.  I  will,  therefore,  touch 
upon  the  most  important  points,  and 
give  an  outline  of  the  best  procedure 
in  securing  and  maintaining  a 
trade-mark.  Let  me  say  this  at  the 
start,  that  in  contemplating  a  regis- 
tration of  any  mark  it  is  most  ad- 
vi.sable  to  consult  your  regular  at- 
torney.    If  he  is  not  active  in  this 


Excerpts  from  an  address  dflivered  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  in  New  Yorl^,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1927. 


branch  of  the  profession,  consult  a 
trade-mark  specialist. 

Kind  of  Trade-murks.  The  first 
thought  should  be,  "Can  I  own  this 
mark?"    There  are  two  kinds: 

A  Common  Law  mark  is  merely 
one  adopted  for  trade  use,  and  must 
be  sued  in  the  state  courts  if  both 
parties  are  located  in  the  same  state. 
Registered  marks  in  the  U,  S.  Patent 
Office  secure  benefits  from  litigation 
in  the  Federal  courts  with  decisions 
of  national  significance. 

WHAT  is  a  trade-mark?  A  trade- 
mark is  any  sign,  mark  or  sym- 
bol, word  or  words  which  indicate 
the  origin  or  ownership  of  the  arti- 
cle as  distinguished  from  its  quality, 
and  which  others  have  not  the  equal 
right  to  employ  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Registrable  or  non-registrahle.  In 
the  selection  of  a  trade-mark,  test  it 
according  to  the  following  regula- 
tions. In  many  instances  you  can 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  likely 
to  prove  of  value, 

A  mark  is  registrable  if  it  meets 
with  the  following  conditions: 


(a)  If  it  is  so  unlike  others  in  the 
same  class  as  not  to  deceive  other 
purchasers  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
product, 

(b)  Any  trade-mark  adopted 
some  other  classification.  (There 
are  forty-nine  classifications  already 
established  in  the  Patent  Office.) 

(c)  A  personal  or  firm  name  de- 
picted in  a  fanciful  manner  or  a  de- 
sign which  forms  the  dominating 
impression, 

(d)  A  name  used  in  connectior 
with  a  portrait. 

(e)  An  arbitrary  symbol  or  word 
not  obviously  descriptive  of  the  com- 
modity to  which  it  is  applied, 
(Coined  words,  for  example,) 

(f)  Facsimile  signature  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

(g)  Any  mark  in  continuous  and 
exclusive  use  since  February  25, 
1895  (ten  years  prior  to  the  1905 
act). 

(h)  Such  marks  must  be  used  in 
foreign  or  interstate  commerce  or 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

A  mark  is  not  registrable  if  it 
meets  with  the  following  conditions; 

(a)   If  it  is  identical  with  or  con- 
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129  Local  Merchants 

report  9L6%  of  their  trade 
comes  from  Greater  Cleveland! 


96.2%  from  ivithin  25  miles! 
98%  from  tvithin  35  miles! 

Only  2%  beyond  The 
TRUE  Cleveland  Market! 


No.  Stores 
Reporting 


12 

21 

6 
15 


11 
15 
12 

7 

11 
10 


129 


LOCAL 


Greater 
Clevelaod 


Automobiles,  tires 
and  supplies 

Clothing — 

Men's  and  Women's 

Department    Stores 

Electrical  Equip- 
ment   

Foods,  Condiments 
and  Beverages. .  .  . 

Furniture 

Jewelry 

Miscellaneous 

Paints,  Hardware 
and  Lumber 

Radio  and  Musical 
Instruments 

Shoes — 

Men's  and  Women's 

TOTALS 


90.^25 

96.00 
88.83 

94.60 

97.33 
93.00 
94.60 
89.66 

86.85 

91.90 

85.20 


91.65 


S3  Mi. 

Aver 


97.25 

99.04 
92.33 

99.60 

99.22 
90.36 
97.16 
97.25 

93.14 

95.55 

92.30 


96.29 


35  Mi. 
Aver. 


99.58 

99.85 
94.66 

99.96 

100.00 
98.73 
98.72 
99.25 

93.42 

97.00 

96.90 


98.00 
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50  Mi. 
Aver. 


% 

99.85 

99.96 
98.34 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.99 

99.92 

95.29 

97.68 

98.70 


99.06 
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I    ^SUMMIT-. 


CantHrrillt  • 

PORTAGE 


#    1 


lb. 


MEDINA    / 

/ 


AKRON iTRADlNG  RADIUS 

WAYNE  I J     STARK 


IN  the  most  comprehensive  survey 
of  its  type  ever  made  129  Local 
Merchants  go  down  on  record  with 
a  statement  that  proves  for  all  time 
that  the  True  Cleveland  Market  is 
a  limited  area  bounded  by  a  35-mile 
radius  of  Cleveland  Public  Square. 
Only  2%  of  their  business  comes 
from  beyond  this  35-mile  radius. 

The  table  at  the  left  gives  the  re- 
sults of  this  portion  of  a  survey  of 
162  local  merchants  and  distributors 
of  national  products.  Signed  ques- 
tionnaires are  on  file  at  The  Press.  A 
complete  printed  report  will  be  off  the 
press  by  November  1st.  ^Yrite  for  it. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


<r>^ 


NATIONAL      REPRESENTATIVES: 

250    Park    Avenue,    New    York    City 

Cleveland    *    Detroit     *    San  Francisco 

CLEVELAND'S       FIRST 


BJW 


SCniPPS-HOWARO 


ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS,      INC. 
410    N.    Michigan    Blvd.,    Chicago 
Seattle    ■    Los  Angeles    ■    Portjand 
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fusingly  similar  to  another  word  in 
the  same  class. 

(b)  Insignia  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

(e)  Flag  or  coat-of-arms  of  a  for- 
eign nation. 

(d)  A  design  or  picture  adopted 
by  a  fraternal  organization  as  an 
emblem. 

(e)  A  portrait  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual without  his  consent. 

(f)  Flag  or  coat-of-arms  or  insig- 
nia of  the  United  States,  any  state 
or  municipality. 

(g)  Any  geographical  name  or 
term.  ('Except  as  it  may  have  ac- 
quired a  secondai'y  meaning.) 

(h)  Any  arrangement  or  device 
descriptive  of  goods,  or  descriptive 
of  their  character  or  quality. 

(i)  Any  misrepresentation  of  the 
goods. 

(j)  The  name  of  any  individual 
firm,  corporation  or  association  un- 
less arranged  in  a  distinctive,  fanci- 
ful form. 

(k)  Any  name,  emblem  or  flag 
adopted  by  an  institution,  club  or 
society  incorporated  in  any  state 
prior  to  adoption  and  use  by  the  ap- 
plicant. 

CI)  The  name  or  portraits  of  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  exceptions  which  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon. 

Geographical  names  may  acquire 
a  secondary  meaning  such  as  "Wal- 
tham"  for  watches.  Extensive  sales 
give  the  name  of  Waltham  Watch 
Company  a  significance  of  the  per- 
sonal origin  of  the  goods  and.  as 
such,  it  is  a  valid  trade-mark.  The 
surname  "Heinz"  by  long  use  and  ex- 
tensive sales  becomes  identified  with 
pickles. 

DESCRIPTIVE  names  like  Dye 
and  Shine  for  blacking  are  ob- 
viously indicative  of  the  character- 
istics of  shoe  polish.  It  was  shown, 
however,  that  sales  of  two  million 
bottles  had  acquired  for  this  name 
a  significance  that  denoted  origin  of 
the  goods.  In  other  words,  the  name 
changed  from  a  description  of  a 
product  that  dyes  and  shines  shoes 
to  a  product  known  as  Dye  and 
Shine  polish.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  two  lower  courts  op- 
posed registration,  but  the  Court  of 
Appeals  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  second  meaning. 

It  will  help  us  all  to  remember 
this  fundamental  rule  to  which  there 
is  no  exception:  A  technical  or  valid 
trade-mark  must  indicate  not  the 
(luality  or  character  but  the  origin 
or  ownership  of  the  goods. 

Generic  terms  are  often  mistaken 
as  registrable.  For  instance,  proper 
names  which  are  so  general  in  mean- 


ing as  to  apply  to  a  group  or  variety 
and  which  have  been  used  generally 
in  the  trade  are  not  valid  marks, 
except  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
have  been  exclusively  used  in  trade 
since  February  21,  1895. 

Misspelled  words  such  as  "Kid 
Nee  Kure"  or  "Kant  Leek"  are  re- 
garded as  descriptive  in  sound  and 
significance  even  though  slightly 
changed  in  appeai-ance. 

Coined  words  are  unquestionably 
the  best  and  surest  for  exclusive  ap- 
propriation. Too  often  have  we 
found  manufacturers  who  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  promoting 
goods  under  a  common  law  name  or 
mark  which  they  do  not  think 
worthy  of  registration.  After  sub- 
stantial sales  and  advertising  ex- 
penditure have  been  made  it  then 
seems  worthy  of  registration.  Then 
they  find  that  they  cannot  secure 
registration  and  must  rely  on  other 
phases  of  commercial  law  such  as 
unfair  competition. 

YOUR  next  step  is  to  search  the 
Patent  Office  files  to  determine 
whether  your  proposed  mark  is 
open  to  exclusive  appropriation 
and  registration.  With  an  unregis- 
tered mark  you  enjoy  merely  the 
rights  under  common  law  and  you 
are  restricted  to  the  zone  in  which 
you  have  continuous  distribution. 

Registered  marks  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  give  you  presumptive 
ownership  of  the  mark  throughout 
the  United  States,  always  subject  to 
cancellation  upon  proof  by  another 
that  he  is  in  fact  the  prior  user. 

Confusing  similarity  is  a  term  em- 
ployed to  test  the  validity  of  a  mark 
which  may  conflict  with  a  registered 
mark  in:  (a)  sound,  such  as  Moxie 
vs.  Noxie  which  is  obviously  simi- 
lar; fb)  appearance,  such  as  Vel- 
turan  vs.  Velran,  where  the  omission 
of  the  second  syllable  does  not  alter 
the  appeai-ance;  (c)  significance, 
such  as  Messmate  vs.  Shipmate  as 
applied  to  ship's  stoves  is  confusing. 

Word  marks  and  symbols  should 
both  be  searched  if  a  device  accom- 
panies the  word.  This  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  a  toy 
manufacturer  who  found  no  conflict- 
ing word  registered  and  then  en- 
gaged an  artist  who  suggested  the 
design  of  a  shield  with  the  word 
diagonally  across  its  face.  The  de- 
sign was  adopted  and  sales  made  as 
well  as  an  investment  in  a  stock  of 
decalcomania  transfers  and  general 
advertising  matter.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  shield  had  been 
taken  by  another  manufacturer.  An- 
other fact  which  we  should  remem- 
ber in  connection  with  symbols  is 
that   the   word    and    its   .symbol    are 


considered  the  same,  such  as  Arrow. 
Class  of  goods.  The  same  descrip- 
tive properties  place  goods  in  the 
same  class.  The  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
has  established  forty-nine  classes 
and  the  rights  under  any  trade-mark 
are  confined  to  the  particular  class 
or  classes  in  which  it  is  legitimately 
registered,  with  rare  exceptions. 
For  example,  a  trade-marked  castor 
oil  would  hold  valid  as  a  motor  lubri- 
cant or  a  medicine  in  two  different 
classes. 

EVEN  within  the  same  class  the 
Patent  Office  rules  determine 
what  goods  have  the  same  descrip- 
tive properties.  Mince  meat  and 
marmalade  are  held  to  differ  while 
marmalade  and  jellies  conflict. 

The  natural  expansion  of  a  busi- 
ness is  provided  for  in  the  broad  ap- 
plication of  trade-marks.  It  is  well 
to  examine  closely  on  this  point. 
For  example,  "Star"  was  adopted 
for  blow-out  patches  and  innerliners. 
The  Patent  Office  passed  the  mark 
for  registration  although  "Star" 
was  registered  for  automobile  tires. 
It  later  developed  in  opposition  pro- 
ceedings that  the  tire  manufacturer 
had  all  the  equipment  and  raw  ma- 
terials necessary  to  expand  his  busi- 
ness and  make  blow-out  patches  and 
innerliners.  His  opposition  was  sus- 
tained. 

Abandonment.  Registered  marks 
may  be  abandoned  if  not  used  even 
before  their  full  twenty  year  term 
has  expired.  The  act  of  abandon- 
ment is  the  giving  up  of  an  intention 
to  sell.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
prove  abandonment  of  a  mark  unless 
the  original  owner  is  out  of  busi- 
ness. Frequently  when  he  is  out  of 
business  his  good-will  assets  in 
trade-marks  have  been  acquired  by 
another  manufacturer.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  goods  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  open  market.  If 
the  original  owner  has  a  stock  of 
goods  on  hand  bearing  the  mark 
ready  to  meet  any  possible  future 
demands  he  has  not  abandoned  the 
mark.  For  example:  The  Onyx  un- 
derwear case  is  interesting.  Some 
years  after  the  goods  had  disap- 
peared from  the  market  an  attorney 
advised  his  client  that  the  market 
had  been  abandoned.  In  the  case 
which  followed  the  Onyx  concern 
proved  that  it  had  black  underwear 
in  stock  ready  for  delivery  when  de- 
manded. They  had  not  abandoned 
the  name.  So  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  stock  of  goods  and  labels  on 
hand  ready  for  sale;  for  the  proof 
of  abandonment  is  on  the  subse- 
quent u.ser. 

Evidence  of  abandonment.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  send  a  regis- 

fCONTINUED  ON   PAGE   80] 
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The  8  pi  VaQe 


Od^ 


(BodkiJtS 


MELVIN  J.  WAHL,  editor  of 
Writer's  Digest,  can't  seem  to  di- 
gest all  those  Constance  Talmadge  tes- 
timonials in  the  October  29  issue  of 
Liberty.    He  writes  me: 

In  this  issue  appear  no  less  than  six 
testimonials  from  the  pen  of  the  famous 
movie  actress  Constance  Talmadge.  To 
the  writer,  who  is  a  constant  reader  of 
your  page,  this  appears  to  be  the  height  of 
testimonial  absurdity.  Surely  the  repe- 
tition of  Miss  (or  is  it  Mrs.?)  Talmadge's 
name  over  widely  different  products  is  not 
likely  to  instill  reader  confidence  in  the 
advertisements. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  this 
in  your   S-pt  page. 

The  Editor  commented  on  this  on 
the  editorial  page  of  last  fortnight's 
issue,  but  if  further  comment  were 
necessary,  I  should  quote  a  recent 
paragraph  from  The  M'all  Street  Jour- 
nal: 

"There  are  2500  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  rest  of  them  must  be 
unable  to  support  publicity  agents." 

— 8-pt— 

Judging  by  the  girl  on  the  cover  of 
Success  Magazine  under  its  new 
name.  The  New  Age  is  rather  young. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  leading  arti- 
cle, by  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  is 
"Why  I  Want  to  Die  Before  I'm  Old." 

Might  almost  call  it  "The  Illustrated 
Magazine  of  Modernity." 

— 8-pt— 

Quaint  little  picture  from  the  cover 
of  an  anniversary  book  by  Gunther. 
New  York  furrier,  bearing  the  rather 


distinctive  title,  "Principles  that  have 
lived  a  Century  and  Seven  Years." 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  step  back 
along  "The  Road  to  Yesterday"  and 
wander  idly  along  in  a  scene  like  this 
for   an   afternoon. 

Wouldn't  it  be   interesting? 

— 8-pt— 

Very  fine  touch  in  an  advertisement 
of  Arnheim,  New  York  custom  tailor, 
when  his  neighbor-merchant,  John 
Daniell,  died  a  few  days  ago  and  he 
published  a  mourning-bordered  adver- 
tisement reading: 


in  iMcmoriam 
JOHN   DANIELL 

(1848-1927) 
An    outstanding    figure    in     Broadway 
history.      A    friend    and    neighbor    for 
thirty-five  pleasant  years. 

Why  should  we  not  give  more 
thought  to  being  human  in  little  ways 
like  this? 

— 8-pt— 

The  Detroit  Neirs  says  that  when 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  great  reverence  in  which  he 
was  later  held,  and  confirms  this  fact 
with  an  account  of  his  \nsit  to  New 
York  City  as  President-elect  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1861. 

The  only  newspaper  allusion  to  him 
as  President  on  this  visit  was  in  a 
patent  medicine  advertisement,  which 
read,  in  the  repetition  style  then  so 
much  in  vogue: 

President    Lincoln  ! 

President    Lincoln  ! 

President    Lincoln  ! 

Did   you  see   him? 

Did   you  see   him? 

Did   you  see   him? 

Did    you    see    his    whiskers? 

Did    you    see    his    whiskers? 

Did    you    see    his    whiskers? 

Raised   in    six    weeks   by  the 

use   of  Eellingham's  Ungent. 

Advertisers  always  have  been  more 
enterprising  than  editors,  but  it  must 
have  taken  some  nerve  to  beard  a 
President  in  an  advertisement,  even  in 
1861! 

He  might  not  choose  to  stand  for  it. 
— 8-pt— 

"Halitosis"  has  a  new  cousin! 

Its   name   is   "Optiphosis." 

It  stands  for  bad  eye-sight,  not  bad 
breath.  It  is  to  be  used — according  to 
its  sponsors — as  a  word  that  precisely 
expresses  "defective  vision  due  to  the 
misuse   of  light." 

Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  this  idea 


of  coining  expressive  words  where 
needed.  We  who  work  in  advertising 
have  been  lacking  in  imagination  or 
we  would  have  added  a  great  many 
more  expressive  terms  to  the  language 
than  we  have. 

— 8-pt— 

J.  K.  MacNeill,  sales  manager  of 
Hewes  &  Potter,  Inc.,  makers  of  Bull- 
dog suspenders  and  other  hold-up  de- 
vices, sends  me  an  inquiry  just  re- 
ceived by  his  company  from  Japan. 
The  letter  reads: 

dear  Sir.  I  have  the  honour  to  write  you 
a  few  lines.  How  are  your  works?  I 
would  congratu'ate  your  prosperity.  Sir. 
I  am  used  to  study  The  Saturdai/  Evening 
Post  every  month.  I  am  jap's  orange 
merchant.  I  may  go  to  the  South  America 
to  inspect  commerce,  so  I  am  satisfyd  to 
call  upon  your  merry  land.  My  Brother 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  School  in 
New   York. 

Brother  always  talks  to  me  how  merry 
life  America  is.  I  envy  it,  I  only  dreerii 
with  myself  by  metro  goldwin  picture  for 
merry  merry  America.  I  found  one  ad- 
vertisement in  that  magazine.  It  left  me 
mute  with  beauty.  I  can't  describe  my 
rejoicing  as  I  saw  your  (tie  tie  tie)  first 
of  this  year  1927. 

Would  you  kindly  send  me  your  tie  as 
quick  as  you  can.  today  I  sent  my  re- 
mittance money  $2.00  includ  shipping  fee, 
( insurance) 

I  select  my  bow. 

Easy  alredy  making  tie  A  I   Piece   $1.00 
B   I   Piece       .,iOc 
A's    colour,    blue    in    some    beautiful    design 

B's  colour,  thin  weak  grey  in  some  beau- 
tiful design 

A  would  you  kindly  sell  my  thing  just 
like  the  picture  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Postf  Two  or  three  colours  mixtures. 
Xot  so  single  design.      Not  so  simple. 

B's  colour  thin  grey  weak  in  some  beau- 
tiful design  (silent  gently  old  manly  de- 
sign.) 

Would  you  kindly  you  select  and  choice 
my  two  things  at  your  best  head.  I  am 
thirty  years  old.  Would  you  kindly  you 
select  and  choice  for  me  things  with  all 
mighty  all  store  men.  The  great  beautiful 
tie   in  your   store   I   wish   to   get. 

— 8-pt— 

The  Association  of  Young  Advertis- 
ing Men  (New  York)  wonder  if  I  can 
make  some  mention  of  their  musical 
comedy,  "Copped  Copy,"  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  on  Dec.  6,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  dance  lasting  into  Dec.   7. 

I  can.  What  shall  I  say.  Young  Men 
in    Advertising? 

Oh,  yes — I  know:  "Copped  Copy" 
calls.  Come  celebrate.  Can  carking 
care;  cavort  with  cubs.  Come!  Come!! 
Come!!! 

That's  about  the  coppedest  copy  I 
can  concoct  without  a  conference. 
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Leaders  and  Followers 

Always  there  are  those  who  lead  and  those  who 
follow. 

Everyone  knows  that  leaders  create  not  only  things 
but  imitators  of  those  things.  This  is  true  of  every 
standard  brand  of  goods,  of  almost  every  excellent  arti- 
cle made.  It  is  true  of  silks  and  cottons,  of  piano  play- 
ers and  clothes.  It  is  true  of  books,  and  it  is  painfully 
true  of  magazines. 

The  Atlantic  has  led  its  o^^^l  life.  It  has  created  its 
own  tradition.  It  has  profited  by  its  own  mistakes  and 
fashioned  a  magazine  after  its  own  ideals.  It  has  worked 
hard  for  its  own  place  in  the  sun. 

The  expected  has  happened.  Imitators  pattern  them- 
selves on  the  Atlantic.  They  copy  its  manners.  They 
ape  its  methods.  They  invite  its  contributors.  They 
imitate  its  departments.  They  duplicate  the  details  of 
its  type.  They  transcribe  its  advertising.  They  fac- 
simile its  reprints. 

It  is  a  foolish  practice,  but  it  is  human  nature.  In 
magazines,  as  in  all  things,  it  will  continue.  Leaders 
must  lead  and  followers  will  follow. 

The  Atlantic  will  continue  to  be  itself. 
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greater  than  the  makers  anticipated. 
The  first  announcements  showed  that 
the  public  has  already  forgotten  all  the 
jargon  of  radio  technique  that  domi- 
nated buying  even  in  1924  and  1925; 
customers  this  fall  care  nothing  at  all 
about  the  method  of  "electrification" — 
whether  it  be  by  means  of  straight  A.C. 
tubes  or  one  of  the  several  power- 
supply  devices.  They  want  only  a  radio 
set  "without  batteries"  and  without 
additional  dials  or  switches  to  be  ad- 
justed. It  is  the  old  appeal  of  con- 
venience versus  a  lesser  money  cost 
coupled  with  personal  effort  to  attain 
that  lower  price. 

IN  the  principal  cities  these  "electri- 
fied" sets  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
dealer  advertising  and  display.  They  are 
new.  They  will  surely  be  popular.  They 
are  hailed  by  the  dealers  as  being  more 
simple  to  install  and  as  requiring  less 
servicing — a  closer  approach  to  over- 
the-counter  selling  whei'e  the  purchaser 
carries  home  the  package  and  the 
dealer  forgets  the  transaction  with  the 
ring  of  the  cash  register  bell. 

Several  circumstances  have  upset 
these  rosy  expectations.  First  of  all 
was  that,  due  to  the  early  season  for 
all  radio,  the  makers  made  premature 
announcement  of  their  electrified  sets. 
In  city  after  city,  and  nowhere  more 
notably  than  in  New  York,  factory  pro- 
duction was  disappointingly  slow.  Ad- 
vertising brought  customers  to  the 
dealers,  only  to  be  told  that  not  so  much 
as  a  demonstration  set  had  been  re- 
ceived. Elsewhere,  the  best  the  dealer 
could  offer  was  a  store  demonstration 
plus  booking  of  the  order  for  delivery 
"when,  as  and  if"  finally  obtainable 
from  the  factory. 

This  premature  rushing  of  the  new 
devices  to  the  market  brought,  inevita- 
bly, the  result  that  first  installations 
failed  to  satisfy.  Dealers,  who  hoped 
for  less  servicing  with  the  electrified 
radio,  encountered  much  more.  Labora- 
tory perfection  of  "models"  is  not  pos- 
sible when  factory  mass  production 
begins.  For  with  every  article  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  re-designing  follows  be- 
fore quantities  can  be  turned  out  that 
will  be  uniformly  perfect. 

One  prominent  manufacturer  has  de- 
clared, within  the  present  month  of 
November: 

"First  experiences  are  enough  filled 
with  grief  to  make  the  rest  of  us  'stop, 
look  and  listen'  before  trying  big  pro- 
duction with  a  strictly  A.C.  set  without 
batteries.  It'll  be  wonderful  when  we 
get  it,  but  there's  a  year  of  manufac- 
turing grief  and  half  a  million  dollars 
in  credit  memos  for  the  first  one  who 
tries  to  put  it  over.  I'm  waiting.  Af- 
ter some  of  the  others  have  done  it, 
I'll  go  in." 

The  buying  public  is  not  "waiting." 
In  all  the  major  cities  they  are  demand- 
ing electrified  radios.  To  be  told  that 
such  sets  are  "coming"  or  that  "the 
factories  can't  turn  them  out  fast 
enough"  is  merely  to  whet  desire  for  the 
new  improvement.  The  very  suggestion 
that  the  "all-electric  radio"  is  on  the 
market  "has  slowed  up  the  market  for 
every   sort   of  radio."     Such,   at  least, 


i.s  a  current  judgment  of  the  industry. 
It  is  the  further  belief  of  the  trade 
that  announcements  of  electrified  sets 
b.ave  augmented  the  October  slump. 

Concrete  evidence  that  factory  pro- 
duction is  not  yet  attained  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  policy  of  the  leading 
maker  of  radio,  Atwater  Kent.  He 
withheld  announcement  of  an  electrified 
set  until  the  final  day  of  October,  and 
even  then  he  felt  prepared  to  supply 
only  a  portion  of  the  demand.  His  first 
niai'keting  is  a  fine  example  of  zone 
distribution  in  that  it  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  Philadelphia  area 
(where  the  factory  is  located);  it  be- 
ing given  out  that  as  factory  produc- 
tion becomes  possible  the  new  models 
will  be  offered  in  other  zones.  This 
method  is  rather  a  striking  contrast  to 
competitors'  policy,  each  having  made 
announcement  rather  generally  over 
the  country  but  being  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  goods  even  for  demonstration, 
to  say  nothing  of  caring  for  customer 
demand. 

With  all  the  popular  preference,  how- 
ever, for  the  electrified  set,  keen  ob- 
servers within  the  industry  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  few  major  cities  pretty 
closely  circumscribe  the  present  active 
demand.  Batteries  are  chiefly  a  nui- 
sance in  the  close  confines  of  the  small 
apartment.  The  periodic  recharging 
becomes  inconvenient  and  expensive, 
mostly  for  those  who  do  not  possess 
automobiles  for  the  ready  transporta- 
tion of  batteries  to  and  from  the  charg- 
ing station.  There  has  already  devel- 
oped, accordingly,  a  markedly  smaller 
demand  in  cities  such  as  Toledo  and  Al- 
bany than  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  the  electrified  set, 
as  it  will  finally  be  perfected,  will  dis- 
place all  battery  equipment  wherever 
electric  power  is  available,  but  dui'ing 
the  present  months  it  is  principally  in 
the  major  cities  that  "talk  of  A.C.  sets 
has  upset  the  market." 

THIS  condition  but  serves  to  empha- 
size the  difference  between  radio  in 
rural  districts  and  radio  in  cities.  In 
the  future,  as  complete  electrification 
is  perfected,  the  type  of  sets  sold  in  the 
country  will  not  be  the  type  marketed 
in  the  city. 

The  oncoming  of  A.C.  radio  gives  us 
a  fine  example  of  the  effect  of  inven- 
tion on  business  enterprise.  Radio  has 
opened  a  new  world  of  volume  for  the 
makers  of  batteries,  both  "wet"  and 
"dry  cell."  It  has  brought  a  similar 
development  of  battery  service  stations 
in  large  cities  and  small  hamlets.  Much 
of  this  market  will  evaporate  into  noth- 
ing, as  radio  makers  disnense  with  bat- 
teries— "A."  "B"  and  "C"  alike. 

Just  at  the  present,  chaos  predomi- 
nates with  radio  making  and  radio  sell- 
ing, but  it  must  follow  that  much  the 
.'•.ame  disconcerting  conditions  lie  ahead 
of  battery  makers  and  their  service  sta- 
tions. Both,  of  course,  exist  for  users 
other  than  radio  owners;  yet  radio  has 
immensely  swelled  the  battery-making 
industry.  The  sudden  cuttinir  off  of 
this  big  demand  will,  inescapably,  have 
its  reflection  in  the  industry. 

Radio  merchandisers  lost  their  heads 


in  the  mid-October  chaotic  situation. 
Their  frantic  efforts  to  turn  the  tide 
of  slumping  demand  had  almost  the 
opposite  effect.  It  did  not  stem  the 
tide,  while  it  did  magnify  the  chaos. 

WHEN  first  a  slackening  of  buying 
appeared,  there  was  a  rush  to  ad- 
vertising. Inasmuch  as  this  had  for  its 
object  immediate  sales,  it  took  the  form 
of  newspaper  space.  Such  emergency 
efforts  were  made  as  $35,000  "in  addi- 
tion to  schedule"  in  newspapers  in  New 
York,  twelve  pages  in  St.  Louis,  $15,000 
for  distributor-dealer  tie-ups  in  Chi- 
cago; with  similar  increases  all  down 
the  line. 

"We  splashed  big  for  three  or  four 
weeks,"  is  the  statement  of  one  maker; 
while  another  remarks:  "We  laid  out 
most  of  our  big  September  profits  try- 
ing to  make  a  bigger  October." 

So  far  as  the  radio  manufacturers 
are  concei'ned — who  footed  the  adver- 
tising bills — no  small  part  of  the  chaos 
arose  out  of  this  newspaper  advertis- 
ing. 

"We  pasted  each  other  ad  for  ad," 
comments  one  maker,  "but  without  stir- 
ring the  public.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it." 

Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  during  the 
final  week  of  October,  a  leading  maker 
(Atwater  Kent)  broke  forth  in  the 
dailies  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston  with  full-page  announcements 
of  a  twenty  per  cent  cut  in  the  price, 
the  preliminary  cities  quickly  being  fol- 
lowed up  with  copy  of  the  same  sort  in 
all  marketing  centers.  It  was  again 
"without  precedent  in  radio  history" — 
to  slash  prices  in  the  opening  period  of 
the  season. 

All  radio  buying,  except  for  this  sin- 
gle make,  stopped  dead.  "Wait  and  see 
what  happens"  became  a  sort  of  un- 
uttered  motto.  Would  it  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  price-slashing  toboggan? 
Was  this  one  maker  endeavoring  to  cor- 
rect a  wrong  price?  Did  it  presage 
something  new  in  models  that  would 
turn  demand  into  new  channels?  No 
one  knows.  All  raised  the  last  of  these 
questions  and  yet  all  felt  reasonably 
sure  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible, 
just  because  the  radio  industry,  as 
every  other,  is  reasonably  well  informed 
as  to  competitors'  projects. 

If  one  is  to  believe  what  manufac- 
turers have  told  me  within  two  weeks, 
there  followed  such  a  period  of  "scout- 
ing" as  the  industry  had  never  known. 
Everyone  felt  nonplussed  at  the  chaotic 
situation,  and  everyone  took  to  the 
trains  to  "see  what  the  others  were  up 
to."  Each  knew  that  his  own  sales 
for  October  had  dropped;  each  feared 
that  what  he  was  losing  was  going  to 
others;  each  learned  that  the  situation 
was  general — buying  of  all  makes  had 
declined. 

No  one — it  is  safe  to  assert — learned 
anything  he  did  not  already  know. 
They  did  discover  various  "explana- 
tions" of  the  astounding  slump  in  de- 
mand; many  of  them  have  studied  gen- 
eral business  conditions  as  never  before. 
Probably  the  nearest  any  has  come  to 
a  satisfactory  cause  is  the  overhanging 
effect  of  the  "electrified  set." 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   461 
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T/ie  NEW  YORK    EVENING   JOURNAL.  .  .;t<'V  lo   the  JVorlJ's  Richest  Market 

IMPORTANT  SALES  FACTS! 

Manual  of  Practical  Selling 
in  the  New  York  Market 

Jl  XVH/H/  ^.^'^I^.g^Ki  ^The  New   York  Evening 

Journal  will  carry  your  goods 
swiftly  and  surely  to  the  heart 
of  the  New  York  market. 


Tins  174-pagc  book  of  sales  facts  contains 
vital  information  on  every  phase  of  selling- 
Sales  managers  claim  it  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  practical  market  guide  lo  be  had. 
It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  compile,  and 
$5.00  per    volume   to   print. 

You  can  sit  at  your  desk  v^ith  this  book  and 
map  out  an  entire  campaign  for  Nev^^  York. 

Section  I  presents  maps,  charts  and  graphs 
on  the  size  and  character  of  the  market. 

Section  2  lell^  of  merchandising  service  work. 

Section  3  contains  retail  outlets  and  record 
(liarts  of  actual  campaigns 

Section  4  includes  retail  lists  for  all  subur- 
ban towns. 

With  each  book  comes  a  sales  manager's 
wall-map  of  the  New  York  market,  showing 
all  towns  of  100  population  and  up,  and 
transportation   lines    throughout    the   territory. 

This  book  will  be  sent  FREE  to  Sales  and 
Advertising  Executives  upon  receipt  of  the 
coupon  below.  Clip  and  mail  this  coupoD 
today. 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING   JOURNAL  j 

1 

CIRCULATION  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  680,681   DAILY  NET  PAID 

Creatttt   circulation   of  any   evening   newspaper   in   America   and   o 

QUALITY  circulation  at  THREE  CENTS  a  copy  daily  and 

FIVE  CENTS  a  copy  Saturday 

913    Hearm    Buildint;  z     COLUMBUS     CIRCLK        General    Motors    Duildlnc       J 

Chicafo.   111.  New  Torlt  City.  Detroit    Mich.  '■ 


J     New  York  Evening  Journal, 
{  2  Columbus  Circle, 

I  New  York  City: 


Send  me  the  Sales  Manual  of  the  New 
york  Market,  and  the  Sales  Manager's 
map. 

N^me 

Firm 

Addreu 

City  and  State 
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When  the  druggist  wraps 
the  package 

will  your  product  receive  the  "  break  ^\^ 

.HE  druggist  is  just  another  human  being. 
He  can  be  sold  fully  as  well  as  the  "man  on  the  street." 
And  when   your   product   is    competing   with   others  just   as 
strongly    advertised — it's    the    druggist    who    can    give    your 
product  the  "break." 

Your  carton  prominently  displayed — your  leaflets  near  the 
cash  register — your  packages  just  in  back  of  the  counter — 
small  things  in  themselves,  yet  enough  to  make  your  product 
the  one  that  will  be  wrapped  up. 

Sell  vour  product  to  the  more  than  51,000  druggists  who 
receive  and  read  DRUG  TOPICS. 

A  low  advertising  rate,  an  enviable  record  of  trade  paper 
performance  for  its  advertisers,  a  receptive  reader  circulation 
makes  DRUG  TOPICS  the  ideal  medium  to  use  in  creating 
"retail  awareness." 

If  your  product  is  note  sold,  or  can  be  sold  to.  or  through 
drug  stores,  you  oive  it  to  yourself  to  iuvestii:ate  DRUG 
TOPICS  Service.  Our  close  conlnct  iind  intimate  knoivledge 
of    the    druji    trade   are    at    your    service — ff  rile    or    'phone. 

Druglbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 
TOPICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Also  Publishers  of  ff'holesale  Druggist,  Display  Topics,  Drug  Trade  Netvs 

291  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
Atlanta        Boston        Chirago        Cleveland        St.  Louis        San  Francisco 

THERE      IS       ^()      SLHSIITVTE      FOR      CIRCILITION 


One  and  all,  maker  and  dealer,  face 
a  single  bare  fact.  Radio  buying  has 
slumped.  October  fell  off  from  Septem- 
ber. Early  November  has  seen  no  im- 
provement. All  hope^and  never  was 
hope  so  fervent — that  with  frosty 
nights,  people  will  be  driven  indoors, 
that  the  greater  farm  buying  power  of 
1927  will  come  to  their  rescue,  that 
Christmas  trade  will  smash  all  records. 

The  radio  chaos,  viewed  from  the  ad- 
vertising angle,  has  brought  a  general 
cancellation  of  schedules,  not  by  one 
maker,  but  by  makers  in  general. 
Wherever  closing  dates  have  not  made 
it  impossible,  schedules  are  altered  or 
cancelled.  For  one  cause,  prepared  copy 
is  being  revised  in  view  of  develop- 
ments— even  more  in  view  of  impend- 
ing possibilities.  For  a  second  cause, 
one  type  of  schedule  is  being  cut,  where 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  adver- 
tiser has  been  forced  into  unexpected 
newspaper  spaces  and  he  can  see  that, 
if  developments  break  suddenly,  larger 
appropriations  must  go  to  newspapers 
because  only  the  newspaper  page  will 
serve  his  purpose  of  quick  announce- 
ment. 


Industrial  Marketing 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   21] 


has  employed  an  executive  for  new  de- 
velopment and  research  work  of  a  mer- 
chandise character. 

All  the  examples  cited  regarding  the 
employment  of  merchandise  managers 
by  manufacturing  companies  are  of  re- 
cent occurrence.  In  general,  it  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  mer- 
chandising function  is  still  inadequate- 
ly provided  for  in  the  organizations  of 
most  manufacturing  companies.  That 
statement  holds  true  both  for  compa- 
nies manufacturing  consumers'  goods 
and  for  companies  manufacturing  in- 
dustrial goods. 

Merchandise  management  is  thus  one 
of  the  last  business  functions  to  be 
specialized.  In  the  history  of  industrial 
organization  one  of  the  outstanding  de- 
velopments has  been  the  splitting  off  of 
one  specialized  function  after  another. 
The  splitting  off  process  also  is  illus- 
trated in  the  development  of  individual 
companies.  When  a  company  is  small, 
the  owner  or  chief  executive  usually  is 
plant  manager,  sales  manager,  adver- 
tising manager,  and  perhaps  treasurer. 
As  the  company  increases  in  size,  each 
of  these  tasks  becomes  specialized  with 
an  executive  in  charge,  and  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  specialized  tasks  is 
coordinated  by  the  general  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  company.  Industry 
in  general  is  just  at  the  point  now  of 
recognizing  that  merchandising  is  a 
specialized  function  to  be  performed  in 
industrial  operations. 

If  merchandising  is  to  be  recognized 
as  a  distinct  function  in  management, 
the  responsibility  for  the  performance 
of  that  function  should  be  definitely 
fixed.  Many  of  the  excesses  in  variety 
of  products  uncovered  by  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  example,  have 
been  the  result  of  inadequate  control  of 
the  merchandising  function  in  indi- 
vidual companies.  Many  of  the  failures 
of  producers  to  sense  shifts  in  demand 
also  have  been  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  definite  provision  for  control  of  mer- 
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-*►£  LITTLE      DRAMAS      IN      THE      LIFE      OF      A      GREAT      NEWSPAPER      SYSTEM  ^5* 


Painted  lor  Scripps-Howard  J   Newspapers  by  Walter  Seaton 


4       ^1       ^ 

How  the  fascinating  adventuress 
outwitted  the  level-headed  bankers 


A  tiny  item  in  the  day's  court  news  caught  the 
eye  of  a  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  editor.  An  unknown 
Cleveland  woman  was  being  sued  for  $300,000 
on  an  overdue  note. 

"Probably  an  unromantic  business  difficulty," 
mused  the  editor.  "And  yet  ...  a  woman  who 
can  borrow  $300,000  must  be  interesting." 

Urged  by  his  curiosity,  he  sought  out  the  sump- 
tuous borrower.  Indictments  followed,  and  every 
day  for  the  weeks  that  followed,  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  Newspapers  amazed  their  readers  with 
a  continuous  story  of  the  daring  chicanery  of  a 
female  Wallingford. 

For  "Cashing  Cassie"  Chadwick  practised  her 
wiles  not  on  gullible  widows  and  impressionable 


NEW  YORK  .   TAfram  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  AVioi  DENVER  .  R»(i7 Mr.  Wmi 

CLEVELAND  .  .  .    Pra,  WASHINGTON    .    Ktwi  DENVER.  Evinmi  Krui 

BALTIMORE  .    .   .     ftrt  CINCINNATI   .    .    .   ftrt  TOLEDO   .    .  .   NrwiBii 

PITTSBURGH   .  .    Prtu  INDIANAPOLIS  .    Tim,i  COLUMBUS  .  .    Ciiiztn 


COVINGTON  . 


.  Ktntudi  hit  —  KiTtluciy  EJilian  o^  Cintinnjti  Pen 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

MEMBERS    AUDIT    BUREAU    OF   CIRCULATIONS 


Speculators,  buton  cautious,  unemotional 
bankers  and  business  men.  Posing  as  the  natural 
daughter  of  one  of  America's  richest  men,  she 
borrowed  huge  sums  of  money  from  the  strictest 
financial  institutions,  often  giving  as  collateral 
bulky.bundles  of  supposed  securities,  which  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  bundles  of  old  news- 
papers! 

In  exposing  the  colorful  Cassie  and  bringing 
her  to  justice.  The  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News- 
papers not  only  achieved  one  of  the  most  daring 
scoops  in  newspaper  history,  but  performed  a 
signal  public  service  by  ending  the  career  of 
one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and,  at  the  same  time 
most  interestingcharacters,  in  the  history  of  crime. 
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KELLY 

SPRINGFIELD 

TIRES 

are  TSlationally 
Advertised  in 

The 

Christian  Science 

Monitor 


MalA 


Expert 

Tire 

Repairiiig 

Drive-in 
Service 

Ge.  5955 

Kelly 

snuNcnELD 

TIRES 


Al.  0.  Olson  Co. 

AL.    O    OLSON 

M.  E,  GORDON 

MARY  T    GUYER 

1115  Hennepin  Ave. 
Geneva  5955 

MINNEAPOLIS 


The  dealer  "tie-in" 
advertisement  above  is 


one 


of 


327 


which  have  appeared  in 
the  Monitor,  from  27 
different  cities,  since 
January  12,  1927,  when 
the  national  advertising 
began  to  appear. 

A  folder  describing  this 

"tie-in"  service  will    he 

sent  on  request 

THE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

MONITOR 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


chandising  in  the  producers'  organiza- 
tions. 

THE  determination  of  the  make-up  of 
a  line  of  products  and  the  decisions 
on  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  prod- 
ucts usually  cannot  be  left  with  safety 
tothe  production  manager.  The  produc- 
tion manager  ordinarily  lacks  the  cus- 
tomers' point  of  view  and  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  needs  and  buying  motives  of 
the  users  of  the  products.  He  is  gov- 
erned more  by  considerations  of  econ- 
omy and  facility  in  production  than  by 
factors  affecting  the  salability  of  the 
products.  The  sales  manager,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  dii'ectly  in  charge  of 
the  sales  force,  also  cannot  safely  be 
entrusted  in  most  organizations  with 
full  discretion  for  determining  the 
products  to  be  made.  He  usually  has 
an  inadequate  grasp  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  factory  conditions.  In  his 
desire  to  please  customers  and  under 
pressure  from  his  salesmen,  he  is  con- 
tinually tempted  to  make  unwarranted 
increases  in  the  assortment  offered  or 
to  retain  products  which  should  be  dis- 
carded. The  sales  manager,  further- 
more, has  his  attention  focussed  contin- 
ually on  operating  problems.  He  seldom 
has  time  to  adopt  the  reflective  attitude 
which  is  essential  for  successful  mer- 
chandising. It  is  the  sales  manager's 
job  to  make  sure  that  old  markets  are 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  that  new- 
markets  are  found  for  existing  prod- 
ucts. It  should  be  the  merchandise 
manager's  job  to  find  new  products  for 
old  and  new  markets  and  to  ascertain 
wherein  the  make-up  of  the  line  can  be 
changed  to  gain  either  a  substantial 
sales  advantage  or  a  material  produc- 
tion economy. 

The  merchandising  task  obviously  is 
very  different  in  different  types  of  in- 
dustry. The  development  of  the  Em- 
met mercury  boiler  and  turbine  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  has  been  essen- 
tially a  merchandising  enterprise  of 
the  most  highly  snecialized  sort.  Mr. 
Emmet  invented  the  boiler  and  super- 
vised its  development  for  the  practical 
commercial  test  to  which  it  is  being 
subjected  by  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Co.  Not  until  this  test  is  com- 
pleted will  the  product  be  turned  over 
to  the  sales  organization  for  market- 
ing. The.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
maintains  a  staff  of  inventors  and  ex- 
perimenters, whose  task  is  to  devise 
and  develop  improvements  on  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  that  the  com- 
pany sells,  a  merchandising  task  of 
especial  importance  in  that  instance. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry  has  given  rise  to  many  new 
merchandising  opportunities;  for  exam- 
ple, a  whole  range  of  new  tools  have 
come  on  the  market  for  use  in  automo- 
bile work.  In  all  industries  in  which 
style  is  a  factor  the  producers  of  fab- 
ricating materials  have  a  continuous 
merchandising  problem  of  ascertaining 
style  tendencies  and  adjusting  produc- 
tion plans  thereto. 

The  duties  of  an  executive  responsi- 
ble for  merchandising  relate  both  to 
sales  and  to  production.  The  execu- 
tive in  charge  of  merchandising  should 
be  responsible  for  furnishing  informa- 
tion to  the  designing,  inventing,  or 
experimental  department  regarding 
products  and  improvements  which  will 
stimulate  sales.  While  new  inventions 
occasionally  are  the  result  of  the  in- 
spiration of  a  genius,  they  are  much 
more  commonly  the  outcome  of  organ- 


Do  You  Know 
the  Engineers 
Who  Buy? 

"W7E  didn't  until  we  made 
''^  a  personal  canvass  of 
the  field  .-^  ■»,  -,  In  order 
to  find  the  right  man  in 
each  establishment  (-what- 
ever his  official  title  may 
he)  we  have  employed  full- 
time  field  men  to  make 
personal  calls  et  factories 
and  power  plants  ■^  -^  .■^ 
As  a  result,  the  Sweet's 
market  represents,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  70  per  cent  con- 
centration of  jjurchasing 
power  for  industrial  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  an 
up-to-date  list  of  15,000 
buying  officials,  horse- 
power ratings  of  the  plants 
represented,  and  other  data 
of  great  importance  to 
merchandisers  of  this  class 
of  technical  commodities 
/»'/*•-».  Tlie  loan  of  a 
printed  copy  of  the  dis- 
tribution list,  contauiing  all 
these  detailed  market  data, 
is  included  in  our  service  to 
Sweet's  clients      -«,.«,.» 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of 
our    16-page   illustrated 
booklet,    "Selective    In- 
dustrial Marketing." 

Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue 

{Publication  of  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation) 

119  West  40th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Cleveland 

Philadelphia        Chicago 
Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 
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It 


beats  me! 
How^d  you  ever 

get  onto  this 
Whipple  chapr^ 


The  Vice-President  slumped  into  a  chair 
and  waited. 

"Easy!"  laughed  the  Sales  Manager. 
"But  not  much  credit  to  me." 

""What  do  you  mean,  not  much  credit? 
All  the  rest  of  us  thought  Whipple  was  the 
world's  best  salesman." 

"Well,  so  did  I  until  recently.  Oh  I  knew 
there  were  w^eak  spots  in  the  sales  force, 
but  I  didn't  know  to  a  hair  just  where  they 
were  until  I  put  in  this  visible  salesman's 
record.  After  that  it  w^as  a  snap.  We  put 
a  littlered  signal  on  the  edge  of  each  man's 
card  if  he  wasn't  up  to  quota.  Once  I  be- 
gan to  w^atch  closely,  I  saw  that  Whipple 
was  in  the  red  for  weeks  on  end.  In  con- 
versation and  reports  he  was  a  knockout. 
But  his  actual  record  of  results  gave  him 
away  at  a  glance." 


Many  a  Sales  Manager  has  found  salesmen  who 
are  potential  stars,  and  found  out  bluffers  who 

ACME 

VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


were  living  on  past  reputations,  through  Acme 
Visible  Records. 

The  good  man  can't  be  overlooked  and  the  poor 
one  can't  bluff  if  all  the  facts  are  out  in  the  open  all 
the  time. 

"Controlling  my  sales  force  is  just  about  25% 
easier  and  50%  more  efficient  now  that  I've  got 
your  records  to  help  me,"  one  Sales  Manager  said. 

Will  you  let  us  send 
you  a  book  that  tells 
all  about  it?  Tells 
how  Acme  can  help 
you  keep  track  of 
every    salesman 
everyday?  Acopy 
of   "Profitable 
Business    Con- 
trol" is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Just 
send  along  the 
coupon — now! 


■   ACME  CARD  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

A-S-ll-27    I 

I    116  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 

■    Gentlemen: 

I     1      1   You  may  send  me  your  hook 
>     I — J   "Profitable  BusincssComrol" 

n 

You  may  send  your  nearest    J 
representative  to  sec  me               ■ 

•  j      1    Please  write  me  concerning 

•  i — 1  your  system  for  handling 

■ 



records.    J 

•     MAMF 

I     FTRM    MAV<F 

• 

',    riTY 

<rrATF____ 

■ 
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picture  readers 


THE  first  ten  years  of  married  life  are 
the  formative  ones — a  home  is  being 
planned,  or  built,  or  furnished.  And  the 
number  of  homes  where  a  scrap  book 
lays  plans  for  the  months  and  years  to 
come  is  surprising. 

Pictures  go  into  those  scrap  books  — 
delayed  sales  we'll  call  them.  But  they're 
only  a  fraction  of  the  immediate  sales 
created  by  those  same  pictures.  And  the 
user  of  pictures  has  learned  that  the  better 
the  pictures,  the  better  the  sales. 

Economy  is  measured  by  result,  not 
cost.  The  best  photo  engravings  would 
be  the  cheapest  even  if  their  first  cost 
were  higher  —  but  it  isn't. 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 
best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
than  the  photo  engraving  that 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  (S^' Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 
[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*o        2jo  South  yth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ized  search  for  the  solution  of  recog- 
nized problems.  The  merchandising 
executive  should  be  looking  ahead,  not 
only  to  the  immediate  future,  but  also 
to  the  more  distant  future,  to  ascertain 
the  sales  opportunities  that  are  likely 
to  occur.  It  is  one  of  his  tasks  to  crys- 
tallize the  problems  on  which  the  fac- 
tory engineering  or  experimental  force 
are  to  work.  The  merchandising  ex- 
ecutive should  secure  information  re- 
garding potential  product  developments 
from  the  sales  organization,  from  the 
factory  organization,  and  from  such 
independent  sources  as  he  can  tap.  He 
should  be  charged  with  responsibility, 
furthermore,  for  judging  the  commer- 
cial practicability  of  new  designs  and 
new  types  of  products.  He  should  de- 
cide whether  slight  modifications  in  ex- 
isting products  are  to  be  made.  He 
also  should  determine  when  old  products 
are  to  be  dropped.  In  one  company, 
which  manufactures  goods  that  are  in 
part  of  a  novelty  character,  the  mer- 
chandise manager  is  expected  to  drop 
an  old  item  from  the  line  whenever  a 
new  item  is  added.  If  such  a  discon- 
tinuance is  not  made,  he  has  to  justify 
every  item  that  remains.  In  industries 
making  style  goods,  cold-blooded  judg- 
ment on  the  discontinuance  of  obsoles- 
cent patterns  is  essential. 

ANOTHER  merchandising  function 
which  should  be  closely  associated 
with  the  determination  of  the  types  of 
products  to  be  made  is  that  of  deciding 
the  quantities  of  goods  to  be  made.  This 
problem  does  not  arise  in  a  business 
which  makes  goods  only  on  order  and 
which  does  not  carry  even  a  stock  of 
)>arts  in  process.  For  a  great  many  in- 
dustries, however,  stocks  of  goods  in 
process  or  stocks  of  finished  goods  must 
be  carried,  and  it  is  essentially  a  mer- 
chandising task  to  pi'ovide  the  factory 
organization  with  information  to  guide 
it  in  controlling  inventories. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  indi- 
cated, it  is  advantageous  from  an  or- 
ganization standpoint  for  a  company  to 
concentrate  responsibility  for  the  make- 
up of  its  line  of  products.  If  a  mer- 
chandising manager  or  a  commercial 
engineer  is  not  employed  especially  for 
the  supervision  of  the  merchandising 
tasks,  the  responsibility,  nevertheless, 
should  be  assigned  specifically  to  one 
executive  in  the  organization. 

Several  broad  questions  of  policy  are 
involved  in  merchandising.  One  of 
those  which  deserves  most  attention  is 
the  simplification  of  lines.  Conditions 
in  the  pump  industry  in  this  respect 
are  typical  of  those  in  many  others. 
Pump  catalogues  show  a  much  greater 
assortment  of  models,  types,  designs, 
and  sizes,  it  is  stated  by  men  familiar 
with  conditions,  than  the  market  war- 
rants. One  pump  manufacturer,  for 
example,  makes  one  model  of  a  com- 
plex pump  in  from  ten  to  twenty  sizes 
and  variations,  yielding  differences  in 
head  and  capacity  which  are  smaller 
than  any  pump  buyer  requires  for  his 
practical  calculations.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  present  range  of  sizes 
and  varieties  could  be  eliminated  with- 
out seriously  inconveniencing  buyers. 

Several  industries  have  adopted  sim- 
plification programs  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  Simpli- 
fied Practice  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  asphalt 
manufacturers,  for  example,  have  pro- 
vided for  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  penetration  limits  from  eighty-eight 
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to  nine.  In  the  paving  brick  industry 
the  number  of  sizes  and  types  have 
been  reduced  from  sixty-six  to  four;  in 
the  face  brick  industry  from  seventy- 
five  to  two;  in  the  hollow  building  tile 
industry  from  thirty-six  to  nineteen ;  in 
the  steel  barrel  and  drum  industry 
from  sixty-six  to  twenty-four.  Such 
programs  as  these  are  notable  achieve- 
ments. To  retain  the  benefits  of  these 
accomplishments  and  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions in  individual  businesses  not  yet 
affected  by  those  programs,  careful 
merchandising  is  necessary,  supported 
by  stiff  backbones  and  common  sense  in 
selling.  There  are  numerous  compa- 
nies which  attribute  to  competitive  con- 
ditions the  existence  of  an  uneconomi- 
cally  large  assortment  in  their  lines, 
whereas  the  real  reason  lies  in  the  lack 
of  proper  handling  of  the  merchandis- 
ing function. 

[N  addition  to  eliminating  unnecessary 
types  of  products  from  the  assort- 
ment offered  for  sale,  a  company,  for 
success  in  marketing,  must  sense  shifts 
in  demand  and,  if  possible,  prepare  for 
them.  When  the  market  for  a  particu- 
lar product  is  declining,  it  is  vital  to 
ascertain  whether  the  decline  is  merely 
temporary,  whether  the  product  is  to 
be  entirely  superseded,  or  whether  its 
market  must  be  more  highly  special- 
ized. The  manufacturers  of  belting 
and  mechanical  power  transmission 
machinery,  for  example,  have  witnessed 
an  invasion  of  their  markets  by  the 
manufacturers  of  electric  motors. 
While  the  motor  has  distinct  advan- 
tages for  many  purposes,  it  is  quite 
generally  acknowledged  that  mechani- 
cal power  transmission  is  especially 
suited  for  certain  conditions.  Motor 
drives  have  taken  away  permanently  a 
part  of  the  market  previously  enjoyed 
by  manufacturers  of  mechanical  drives, 
leaving  for  those  drives  certain  special- 
ized markets.  The  task  of  the  mechan- 
ical drive  manufacturers,  therefore,  is 
not  to  try  to  hold  or  regain  all  their 
original  markets,  but  rather  to  ascer- 
tain the  special  markets  in  which  their 
products  can  be  used  to  best  advantage 
and  to  develop  those  markets  inten- 
sively. The  manufacturers  of  belting 
and  mechanical  power  transmission  ma- 
chinery are  handicapped  at  the  present 
time  by  not  having  sensed  the  trend  of 
demand  at  an  earlier  date  and  adiusted 
their  marketing  programs  accordingly. 
In  a  case  in  which  the  demand  for  a 
product  is  falling  off,  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  an  adequate  volume 
of  business  from  specialized  markets,  a 
shift  into  a  new  market  may  be  at  least 
a  partial  solution  of  a  company's  prob- 
lem. 

A  company  which  manufactured  sta- 
tionary steam  engines,  for  example. 
found  that  its  sales  were  falling  off 
about  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  com- 
pany, therefore,  decided  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  steam  shovels.  An 
experienced  steam  shovel  designer  was 
employed  and  under  him  a  new  shovel 
was  designed  and  built.  This  shovel 
proved  to  be  highly  successful  in  oper- 
ation. Because  of  the  merits  of  the 
product  and  the  systematic  and  inten- 
sive sales  and  advertising  programs  fol- 
lowed out,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
steam  shovels  came  to  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  company's  business, 
and  eventually  the  steam  engine  busi- 
ness was  sold.  The  company  became 
entirely  a  steam  shovel  manufacturing 
company.     Here   is  a  case  in  which   a 
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r>  /7  V  APEDA  photograj)!! 

In  the  window 

On  tlio  counter 

In  a  magazine  or  newspaper, 

Catalogue   or  sample  case 

Is  the  modern  way  of 

"Photo-.selling" 


Photographs  in  quantities 
For  distribution. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212  West  48th    Street. 

New  York 

Chickerlng  3960 


House  Organs 

\Vu  arc  tlu-  producers  of  sonu-  at  the 
oldest  and  most  siiccesstul  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 

of  TnEWn.I.lAMFE.^THERM,\f:A7INE. 

The  William    Feather  Company 

605Cazton  Bulldlnfl       ::      C:U-vc>land,  Ohio 


How  to  Become  an 

Advertising  Man 
^^^■uv  xoRMAX  le:\vis 

IntTotliiriion     hy     C.     h'.     Woodbridf/c.    prcsidtnt. 

IntfTfuitional  Ailvtrtisiiig   AitFii. 
A    prominent    agency  executive  tells  the   l)eglnner, 
in   J. Iain    and    frlemily    terms,    the    specific    thlnKS 
he  nectis  to  linow :   the  nature,  requirements,   and 
i>pport  unities     of     the     field;     copy — executive — 
sellinK- — research — r)lanninK.    etc. ;    how    to    pre- 
pare;   how  to  get  a  Job;   what  proRress   is  possi- 
ble,  and   liow  to  forfc-e   ahead.      185    pases. 
Will    save    many    mistakes ;     just    the    Ihtnc    to 
Kive    juniors.       Send     $2.50     for    n    copv — money 
back    ir    not    satisfie.l.      Address    Dept    M.225. 
Write   for  new,    comitlete  ciitaloij   of 
book^     on     advcrtitting     and     sellinrf. 

THK     UO\.VI,l>    l»HK.»<.S    rOMPAW 
1.1   Kast   2<ith    St..   \ow    York.   X.    V. 
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c^  Vastly  Resourceful 

Develops 
0/^  Economical 


From  the  development  of  market  anal- 
yses to  the  execution  of  logically  con- 
ceived merchandising  plans,  the  vast 
resources  of  the  United  Publishers 
Corporation  are  available  for  manu- 
facturers in  the  industries  covered 
by  publications  grouped  under  the 
leadership  of  the  U.  P.  C. 


UNITED 
PUBLISHERS 


PhilaJftphia    Plant   of   U.P.C. 
N.    fV.   Cor.   Chestnut   and  56th   Sts. 
Headquarters  Chilton  Class  Journal  Co. 


THE 

PETROLEUM 
REGISTER 


BECO 

Tank  Equipment 


^ggeafcy-- 
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Organization 


I 


the  Idea 
Distribution 


Distribution  is  your  problem  today.  Economical 
distribution  is  the  key  to  greater  profits  per  busi- 
ness dollar. 

Within  its  own  confines,  for  itself — as  well  as  for 
its  clients,  the  U.  P.  C.  constantly  strives  to  develop 
in  a  greater  and  greater  degree,  the  idea  of  eco- 
nomical distribution. 


CORPORATION 


J 


^ 


A.  C.   PEARSON 

Chairman    of     the     Board    of 

the   U.P.C. 

President  of  the  Textile 

Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

FRITZ  J.    FRANK 

President  of   the   U.P.C. 

President  of  the   Iron   Age 

Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

C.  A.   MUSSELMAN 

\'ice- President  of   the  U.P.C. 

President  of  the   Chihon 

Class  Journal  Co.,  Pliila. 

F.  C.   STEVENS 

Treasurer  of   the    U.P.C. 

President   of  the    Federal 

Printing  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 


V. 


/ 


N.  Y.  Buildin/p 

of   U.P.C. 

239    fVesl   39tl,    Si 
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of  Advertising' Preference 
for  HARDWARE  AGE 

IN  OCTOBER 

L,i  /o  rnore  advertising  pages  were 
published  in  HARDWARE  AGE  than 
in  all  other  national  hardware  papers 
cornhined. 


This   general   propor- 
tion holds  for  the  en- 

396 

tire  year. 

Advertising 

288 

k 

pages 

in 

Hardware 

Age 
in  October 

Pages 

Combined 
Advertising 

Volume 

of  all  other 

National 

Hardware 

papers. 

HARDWARE-  AGE- 

139  West  39  *h  St.,  New  York  City 


THERMOMETERS 

Your   I^oeal   Dealers   W'ill 

Pay   for  nn«l    Use 

Thermo  meters 

National  advertisers  find  ther- 
n"*nieter8  a  valuable  dealer  help 
which  costs  them  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

I-.et  us  present  a  plan  for 
using  thermometers,  tieing  up 
your  advertising  with  the  local 
dealers.  The  dealers  will  pay 
for  them. 

We  manufacture  reliable  ther- 
mometera  for  hundreds  of  ad- 
vertisers. Write  us  for  samples 
and   plan. 

THE    CHANEY 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

eoo    Knst    Pleusnnt    St., 

SprinKfleld,  Ohio 


company,  within  a  period  of  less  than 
fifteen  years,  changed  over  its  busi- 
ness entirely  from  one  type  of  product 
and  one  market  to  another  type  of 
product  and  another  market,  becoming 
a  leader  in  the  new  market.  This  ac- 
complishment was  possible  only  because 
the  executives  of  this  company  fore- 
saw the  trend  in  the  old  business  and 
in  the  new. 

IN  the  instance  just  cited  the  company 
added  a  new  product  to  its  output  in 
order  to  meet  shifting  market  condi- 
tions. Other  circumstances  also  occa- 
sion additions  of  new  products.  One 
company,  which  originally  manufac- 
tured boilers,  has  extended  the  range 
of  its  products  by  purchasing  other 
companies  to  include  powdered  coal 
equipment  and  recording  instruments, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  otfer  more  com- 
prehensive power  plant  service.  In 
some  other  industries  a  range  of  sizes 
and  types  of  products  attracts  patron- 
age from  users  who  wish  to  have  a 
variety  from  which  to  make  selec- 
tion. When  a  buyer  is  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  machine  without  be- 
ing certain  as  to  just  what  will  best 
meet  his  requirements,  he  may  con- 
clude that  he  can  secure  unbiased  ad- 
vice from  a  company  which  offers  a 
range    for    selection. 

When  it  is  proposed  that  new  prod- 
ucts should  be  added  to  a  line,  the  first 
test  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal  is 
whether  the  products  will  meet  a  gen- 
uine market  need,  and  not  constitute 
merely  burdensome  items  in  the  cata- 
logue and  in  the  factory.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  marketing  opportunities 
exist,  then  the  question  of  introducing 
the  new  items  must  be  weighed  also 
from  the  organization  and  production 
standpoints. 

A  company  which  was  manufactur- 
ing surgical  instruments  experienced 
serious  difficulties  because  of  failure  to 
recognize  the  sale  problems  that  would 
result  from  diversification  of  its  line. 
In  order  to  smooth  out  its  production 
peak,  the  company  decided  to  manu- 
facture grease  guns  for  automobiles. 
Although  much  of  the  existing  plant 
equipment  could  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  line,  the  market  for 
grease  guns  was  entirely  different  from 
that  for  surgical  instruments.  To  de- 
velop the  new  market,  it  was  decided  to 
add  other  automobile  accessories,  which 
necessitated  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant.  The  company  thus  added  to  its 
production  problems  and  had  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  marketing  problems  on  its 
hands,  with  which  the  organization 
proved  to  be  unable  to  cope.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  methods  by  which  the 
company  safely  can  diversify  its  busi- 
ness is  essentially  a  merchandising 
problem,  which  takes  account  of  con- 
ditions both  in  manufacturing  and  in 
selling. 

One  means  of  diversifying  a  line  is 
by  adding  a  new  grade  of  products  to 
be  sold  at  prices  different  from  those 
placed  on  the  established  grades.  This 
means  of  diversification  may  lead  to 
difficulties.  A  paper  manufacturing 
company  in  the  Middle  West,  for  ex- 
ample, had  several  grades  of  paper, 
one  of  which  it  had  advertised  exten- 
sively for  commercial  use.  When  com- 
petition became  severe,  the  company 
added  another  grade  slightly  below  that 
of  the  advertised  brand  and  sold  the 
new  grade  at  a  lower  price,  with  the 
result  that  the  company's   market  was 
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IS  a  iieic  loot  Jor your  nork^  ci  ncic  inccliiiiii 
oj  crprcasioii^  a  neic  occircr  o/  iiiipressious^ 
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presses  tlironoli  lis  Joriii  ciiul  proporhoiis 
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does  it  more  coiii-mcingly  Hiaii  any  leorcls. 
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JER-NHABD      CURSIVE      IS     PROTECTED      HY     NUMEROUS     DESIGN- 


PATENT     APPLICATIONS 


LA  PRENSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 
CIRCULATION 

Principally  because  of  requests  from  American  advertisers,  LA 
PRENSA  has  adopted  the  policy  of  issuing  at  regular  intervals  detailed 
and  authenticated  statements  of  circulation. 

The  second  statement  for  1927,  dated  September  ninth,  is  now  being 
printed  for  distribution.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested. 
This  statement  shows  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1927  the 
average  net  circulation  of  LA  PRENSA  was  as  follows: 


Dailv 

Sundav 

January 

242,450 

313,754 

Febiniarv 

244,590 

322,297 

Marcli 

251,341 

334,146 

April 

250,244 

332,191 

May 

253,664 

331,974 

June 

247,810 

329,817 

July 

250,596 

330,783 

Augfust 

255,005 

338,605 

\A.  PRENSA  has  the  largt'sl  circulation  in  South  America.     It  reaches 
all  classes  in  the  rich  Argentine  market. 

Exclusive  Advertising'  Ke presentative 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

14,  Cockspur  Street,  LONDON,  S.  W.  1         250  Park  Ave,  NEW  YORK 


more  seriously  upset  than  it  had  been 
before.  Through  the  company's  name 
the  two  brands  were  associated  in  buy- 
ers' minds  and  sales  of  the  lower  grade 
cut  into  the  sales  of  the  higher  grade. 
In  other  words,  the  company  traded 
down.  Trading  down  is  the  addition  to 
an  established  line  of  a  lower-grade 
product  so  associated  in  buyers'  minds 
with  the  higher  grade  as  to  benefit 
from  the  reputation  of  that  grade. 
Trading  down  necessarily  tends  to  im- 
pair the  reputation  of  the  higher  grade. 
In  industrial  marketing  trading  down 
is  probably  less  comman  than  it  is  in 
the  marketing  of  consumers'  goods. 
This  difference  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  buying  motives  for  in- 
dustrial goods  are  rational  and,  hence, 
differences  in  quality  are  more  likely 
to  be  evaluated  on  a  rational  basis. 
Even  in  industrial  marketing,  however, 
there  is  real  danger  of  impairing  the 
reputation  of  an  established  grade  of 
products  by  trading  down.  Stability 
cannot  be  secured  in  that  manner. 

iN  the  industrial  field  several  compa- 
nies stand  out  as  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  stability  and  success.  One 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  success 
of  these  enterprises  has  been  the  mer- 
chandising ability  that  they  have  man- 
ifested in  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts. Other  companies  are  successfully 
following  similar  developments.  The 
Corning  Glass  Works,  for  example,  has 
developed  a  new  type  of  products — 
such  as  insulators  for  the  electrical  in- 
dustries, laboratory  equipment  for  the 
chemical  industries,  and  fabricating 
parts,  including  oven  doors,  headlight 
glass,  syringe  barrels,  gasoline  pump 
cylinders,  and  many  others — with  broad 
industrial  possibilities. 

The  experience  of  these  companies 
offers  particularly  valuable  suggestions 
to  many  other  businesses  at  the  present 
time.  These  companies  have  not  gained 
their  success  primarily  by  imitating  the 
products  of  others,  or  by  expanding 
their  activities  in  markets  already  sat- 
urated. On  the  contrary,  they  have  de- 
vised new  products  to  open  up  new 
rnarkets.  To  follow  up  such  a  construc- 
tive policy  requires  imagination  and 
initiative.  If  these  examples  were  emu- 
lated by  a  much  larger  number  of  com- 
panies, there  would  be  less  over-pro- 
duction and  less  price  cutting  in  many 
industries. 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  industrial  marketing  by  Professor  Cope- 
land.  The  fifth  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing issue. 


Art  Alliance  Holds 
Poster  Competition 

'T'HE  Art  Alliance  of  America  an- 
J-  nounces  a  poster  competition  for 
prizes  offered  by  The  International 
Press  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Cologne 
from  May  to  October,  1928.  The  first 
prize  is  $250;  second  prize,  $100;  third 
prize,  $50.  The  competition,  which  is 
intended  to  obtain  a  poster  for  the 
International  Press  Exhibition,  will 
close  Dec.  27,  1927.  Designs  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Art  Alliance  from  Dec. 
24,  1927,  to  Dec.  27,  1927.  Details  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  contest  may  be  ob- 
tained from  The  Poster  Competition 
Secretary,  The  Art  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica, 65  East  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New 
York. 
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lean  trace  more  PERFECTION  STOVE  iVr/wfo 
Dispatch  Advertising  thananij  other  tend  used 
in  Ml)  territory  ^l^^fllH^^^^Aeei/ 


Ufre  are  /.awrrfnf  Kefd.  sales  rep- 
resentative of  the  Perfection  Stove 
Co.,  and  Stanley  Kerr,  buyer  for  B. 
F.  Kerr  and  Sons  Co.,  prominent 
Columbus,      Ohio     furniture     store. 

Mr.   Reed   is   engaged   in   a   sales  dem- 
onstration    of     Perfection     Stoi^es,     i 
which     Columbus     Dispatch     Ad  vert  ii 
ing     figures     strongly. 

Mr.      Kerr      is      deeply      interested 
both    the    product    and    the    ad  vert  is 
ing     camptdgn. 


.'^'i-^:.r-?.*'<^^,^ 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

nm^lKt:  CLEVE1.A.ND  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


M  PORTABLE 

"andwate"  MCATtna 


Cleveland.©. 

October  4th, 


;:r.  Lewis  B.  Hill, 
National  Adrertlfling  Uanaeer, 
Columbus  Lispotcli, 
Coluatius,  Ohio* 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Perfection  StoTO  Company  and  al  of  their  stJ.e=- 
^  are  no.  and  al-W-  h""  "'"'  ^'■''"■«'^='  '°"  °" 
the  idea  that  national  ad.ertislne.throueh  the  news- 
papers pays  bie  dlTidenda* 

It  not  only  brings  »ore  sales  Into  the  dealers'  store 
th«.  any  other  Mdiun,  but  it  also  E:ake»  «  *l«e«'  ^' 
ilS  the  oerchant  than  any  other  rcn»  of  advertising 
support  which  wo  can  offer  hlia. 

In  nerchandlBing  our  advertisinc  In  the  Coluabus 
"ispatch"  to  the  dealer.  I  h.,o  always  found  the 
Adve^islw  DeMTtoent  of  the  -Bisp.tch"  ready  to  do 
"re  t'inthei;  sh«-e  of  the  wori,  such  a,  securlnc 
tle-T^s,  etc. 

ind  as  a  result,  I  c«.  honestly  say  that  I  >^«  '»" 
"l,  to  tr«:e  =ore  direct  sales  to  our  advertisinc  In 
"..  -Blspatch"  than  to  any  other  for.  of  ad,.rtlri«„ 
whidi  thiPerfectlon  Stowe  CoopMy  uses  in  siy  terri 
tory. 


ST.ANLEY  KERR  is  a  shrewd  merchant  and  advertiser. 
He  knows  the  power  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  as  an 
advertising  medium.  Therefore  the  fact  that  the  Perfec- 
tion Stove  Co.  backed  its  product  with  a  strong  campaign  in 
this  same  newspaper,  induced  him  not  only  to  stock  Perfection 
Stoves,  but  also  to  devote  some  of  his  own  space  in  the 
Dispatch    to   speeding   sales. 

No  man  responsible  for  the  sales  of  any  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  vital  value  of  the  Great  Ontral  Ohio 
Market  as  a  factor  in  profitably  increasing  his  sales  volume. 
Nor  can  he  over  estimate,  or  set  a  price  on  the  powerful 
tension  the  Dispatch  exerts  in  influencing  the  dealer  to  stock 
the  product  and  strengthening  the  desire  of  the  Columbus 
consumer   to   buy   this    same   product. 

Clllj>  (llnhtmbitB  Stspatrtj 

"OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY" 

Average    Net    Paid    Circulation    for    the    six    months'    period 
ending  September  30.   1927. 

117,077 

CITV.   61,938  SUBURBAN,   29,8.';8  COUNTRY.   2.>,281 

.National    Representatives:    O'MARA    .t    OnVSBEE,    Tncorporaled 
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nnouncing 


A  (consolidation    I 

II 
,     NDUSTRIAl 


"Factory,"  heretofore  published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany, and  "Industrial  Management,"  recently  acquired  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  will  appear  in  Jan- 
uary as  one  publication  under  the  name  of  "Factory  and 
Industrial  Management^ 

"Industrial  Engineering,"  heretofore  published  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  and  "Industry  Illus- 
trated," recently  acquired,  will  appear  in  December  as  one 
publication  under  the  name  "hidiistrial  Engineering  ivith 
xchich  is  consolidated  Industry  Illustrated." 

*^^0  *ifi  ^0  4^  ^i^ 

*^  ^f*  ^^*  ^^*  ^t* 

These  two  publications  will  be  published  by  a  new 
organization  known  as  the  McGraw-Shaw  Company, 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Company  and  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company.  This 
is  not  a  merger  of  the  parent  publishing  companies 
but  strictly  a  consolidation  of  these  four  industrial 
publications  by  the  McGraw-Shaw  Company. 
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UBLICATIONS 


Present  Publication  and  Publisher 


New  Publication 


New  Publisher 


Factory 

A.  W.  Shaw  Company 

Industrial  Management 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company 


Factory  and 
Industrial  Management 


.    McGraw-Shaw  Company 


Industrial  Engineering       ~|  "1 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  1    Industrial  Engineering 

^  _    -^L    ..L-    l_    •      l:J I 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company    1 

Iruiustry  Illustrated 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  _ 


with  which  is  consolidated 

Industry  Illustrated 


McGraw-Shaw  Company 


This  is  a  consolidation  of  the  above  publications  and  not  a  merger  of  publish- 
ing companies. 


Advertisers  and  advertising  agents  who  have  adver- 
tising contracts  with  Factory,  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing, Industrial  Management  and  Industry  Illustrated 
will  shortly  receive  complete  details  from  McGraw- 
Shaw  representatives. 


McGraw-Hill  Pubiishing  Company,  Inc. 

New   York 


A.  W.  Shaw  Company 

Chicago 
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Prize  Contests 

[continued  from  page  34] 

not  rather  expensive  publicity.  At  any 
rate  the  manufacturers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  the  wisdom  to 
discard  an  exploded  idea  that  at  first 
seemed  to  them  a  masterpiece. 

The  country  is  cluttered  up  vi^ith 
crude  makeshifts  which  are  harsh,  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  and  remember,  and 
meaningless.  A  true  prize  name  re- 
quires no  explanations  and  wins  in- 
stant popularity  because  it  is  pat  and 
suggests  a  selling  point.  Years  ago  a 
Boston  wholesale  grocery  house 
awarded  first  prize  for  a  corn  cereal  to 
"Tak-a-kake,"  the  name  of  an  old  In- 
dian chief.  The  writer  offered  "Mazola" 
but  gladly  bowed  to  the  winner. 
Thirty-odd  years  later  the  latter  name 
was  adopted  by  the  corn  products  com- 
pany that  has  made  it  a  trade  mark 
worth  a  fortune.  By  the  irony  of  fate, 
"Tak-a-kake"  died  young^  for  the  cereal 
for  some  unknown  reason  was  not  suc- 
cessful. "Uneeda"  might  well  be 
classed  with  the  Indian  name;  both 
have  a  selling  statement. 

I;^"'UTURE  prizes  may  well  be  awarded 
with  due  regard  for  clarity,  clever- 
ness and  suggestion.  Offering  huge  sums 
to  secure  mass  attraction  and  then  as- 
signing prizes  to  names  with  no  special 
significance  merely  discourages  public 
interest.  Far  too  many  advertising 
awards  of  the  past  have  apparently 
been  based  on  the  idea  that  so  long  as 
the  prizes  are  actually  paid  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  are  complied  with. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars  going  to  such  names 
for  tires  as  "Interstate,"  "Eagletread," 
and  the  like,  when  one  like  "Miles- 
more"  has  been  entered  ?  Such  disre- 
gard for  excellence  can  only  tend  to 
injure  the  interest  in  future  contests. 
Rather  than  adopt  a  new  name  simply 
because  a  prize  had  to  be  given  to 
somebody,  whether  merited  or  not,  the 
writer  suggests  that  sticking  to  the 
old  name  would  be  better.  Provision 
might  be  made  to  pay  certain  prizes 
even  if  none  of  the  names  is  to  be  used. 
In  such  a  ease  there  might  be  material 
for  a  special  advertisement  explaining 
the  merits  of  the  product  which  were 
not  best  served  by  the  contestants.  A 
mei'e  announcement  of  the  prize  win- 
ners' names  has  little  or  no  advertising 
value. 

Everybody  knows  that  valuable  ideas 
are  lost  yearly  because  the  minds  that 
originate  them  are,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  unable  to  find  a  buyer  or 
backer.  The  writer  as  a  very  young 
printer  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a 
calendar  with  the  current  month  large 
and  the  last  and  future  months  small — 
a  brand  new  thought — and  tried  to  get 
capital  with  which  he  could  produce 
such  calendars.  The  idea  could  not  be 
copyrighted  to  prevent  others  from 
copying  it.  A  patent  would  have  held, 
but  that  would  ha^e  cost  money  and 
the  young  printer  had  none  to  speak 
of.  So  the  whole  scheme  fell  by  the 
wayside,  to  be  rediscovered  by  others 
some  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Giving  contestants  an  opportunity  to 
submit  plans  or  ideas  of  their  own, 
without  confining  their  efforts  to  a 
name,  letter  or  advertisement,  might 
prove  to  be  interesting  to  the  general 
public  and  useful  to  the  advertiser. 
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//  you  ivant  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following. ■ 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARCADIAN   SULPHATE    OF   AMMONIA 

DUZ 

TAR  VI A 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT   ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

NEWSPAPER    INSTITUTE    OF   AMERICA 

PLYMOUTH   BINDER   TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY  COKE 

TAVANNES   WATCHES 

INDIAN  GASOLINE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 


Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


"Billboard  Restriction" 

THE  Billboard  Restriction  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  is  now  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  the  largest  national  ad- 
vertisers and  sixteen  advertising 
agencies  agree  with  the  purposes  of 
that  committee;  namely,  that  the 
landscape  is  no  place  for  advertising. 
This  information  is  not  only  mislead- 
ing in  itself,  but  has  been  interpreted 
in  some  quarters  to  mean  that  the  ad- 
vertisers in  question  have  given  up  the 
use  of  outdoor  advertising,  and  that 
the  agencies  in  question  are  ceasing 
to  recommend  the  use  of  outdoor  dis- 
play. 

We  have  not  as  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  investigate  the  adver- 
tising plans  of  all  of  the  advertisers 
listed,  but  our  survey  to  date  reflects 
the  following  information  respecting 
the  first  sixty-five,  whose  names  were 
used  previously. 

The  names  of  thirty-one  of  the  sixty- 
five  have  been  carried  since  1924.  Of 
these  thirty-one,  the  majority  are  using 
outdoor  advertising  today  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before.  Fifteen  this  year 
renewed  their  contracts  for  poster  ad- 
vertising and  nine  renewed  their  con- 
tracts for  painted  display.  Two  never 
used  the  medium. 

Of  the  thirty-four  remaining  adver- 
tisers, the  list  contains  the  names  of 
eighteen  who  never  used  outdoor  dis- 
play, six  who  are  now  using  it,  and 
the  contracts  of  the  balance,  with  one 
exception,  expired  long  ago.  As  the 
average  painted  display  contract  is 
made  for  a  period  averaging  a  little 
over  a  year,  and  contracts  for  poster 
advertising,  striking  a  general  aver- 
age, are  for  about  four  months,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
advertisers  listed  could  have  either 
cancelled  their  contracts  or  not  re- 
newed them  upon  expiration  had  it 
been  their  intention  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  outdoor  medium. 

Obviously,  the  fact  must  be  that 
these  various  advertisers  are  subscrib- 
ing to  the  program  of  the  organized 
industry  to  confine  advertising  to  loca- 
tions where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
scenic  views  or  be  placed  on  residential 
streets  in  communities.  (In  making 
the  above  computation,  we  have  made 
no  provision  for  the  normal  change 
in  advertising  plans.) 

Sixteen  advertising  agencies  are 
mentioned,  but  the  name  of  only  one 
is  given.     Inquiry  at  the  headquarters 


of  the  Billboard  Restriction  Committee 
has  failed  to  produce  a  list  of  these 
sixteen  agencies,  but  we  have  secured 
elsewhere  the  names  of  nine. 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  han- 
dled by  these  nine  agencies  and  find 
that  according  to  our  best  information, 
only  one  account  has  used  outdoor  ad- 
vertising nationally.  That  account  is 
still  using  outdoor  display  on  an  ex- 
tensive  scale. 

With  one  exception  the  agencies 
listed  are  not  large,  and  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
their  accounts  appear  to  be  local. 
Many  of  the  advertisers  who  are  listed 
as  national  are  also  local  advertisers. 

There  is  one  agency  listed  which  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Bureau.  We  are  communi- 
cating at  this  time  with  that  agency 
to  determine  just  what  its  indorsement 
meant. 

Although  this  analysis  is  as  yet  in- 
complete because  we  have  so  far  had 
access  only  to  the  records  of  our  own 
company,  we  believe  it  will  be  indica- 
tive of  the  plans  of  all  of  the  adver- 
tisers whose  names  were  published  by 
the  Billboard  Restriction  Committee. 
I.  W.  DiGGES,  Secretary, 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York. 


Mr.  Gundlach  Speaks 
His  Mind 

MR.  EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 
in  his  rather  sympathetic  review 
of  my  book,  "Old  Sox  on  Trumpeting," 
remarks  that  the  picture  is  one-sided, 
and  that  there  is  also  too  much  "bunk" 
in  business,  in  law,  in  medicine  and  in 
other  lines. 

Quite  true !  Yet  when  we  speak  of 
the  "bunk"  in  medicine,  or  the  "bunk" 
in  law,  what  else  do  we  mean  but  the 
advertising  directly  or  indirectly  un- 
dertaken by  the  physician  and  the  law- 
yer; i.  e.  the  impression  he  is  trying 
to  create  by  his  little  "publicity 
stunts"? 

There  lies  whatever  of  quackery 
may   remain    in   medicine   and    in   law. 

At  any  rate,  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
advertising  man  stands  at  the  hub  of 
all  efforts  in  all  lines  of  men  to  make 
more  public  what  they  are  and  also 
quite  commonly  to  appear  to  be  what 
they  are  not.  He  is  the  servant  of  all 
these  others  in  the  "trumpeting"  phase 
of  their  activity. 

As  for  the  bunking  business  man,  the 
point   that   Mr.   Calkins   makes    is   pre- 


cisely the  point  of  my  treatise:  The 
cause  of  all  the  "bunk"  in  advertising 
is  the  advertiser  himself.  First  he  is 
"bunked"  by  the  methods  of  solicita- 
tion; because  he  wants  to  be  "so- 
licited." He  will  not  look  up  his  counsel 
on  advertising  since  (as  Old  Sox  says) 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  moun- 
tain to  go  to  the  prophet.  Next  he  is 
"bunked"  by  the  "plan,"  "high  class" 
effects,  meaningless  pictures  and  rhetoi'- 
ical  phrases. 

Why?  Not  because  the  advertising 
counselor,  if  intelligent,  revels  in  this 
piffle,  but  because  the  average  business 
man's  mind  is  "too  simple  to  under- 
stand that  only  the  deeper  thinking 
can  lead  us  back  to  simplicity."  (A 
Socratean  thesis  which  runs  through 
all   of   Plato.) 

The  business,  or  profession,  of  ad- 
vertising probably  has  less  of  the 
bally-hoo  in  it  than  the  average  indus- 
try; at  least  in  our  solicitation  we  prac- 
tise it  less  coarsely,  more  deftly 
(though  hardly  as  deftly  as  many  skill- 
ful physicians).  And  our  efforts  at 
service,  though  far  from  100  per  cent, 
include  attempts  at  sincere  advice;  not 
merely  catering  to  the  whims  of  cus- 
tomers like  most  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 

As  for  the  "trumpeting,"  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  better 
grade  of  advertising  men  at  one  time 
or  another  feel  forced  to  advise  a  client 
or  a  prospect  to  "tone  down"  his  state- 
ments. This  burden  has  been  lightened 
for  us  by  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  further  facil- 
itated to  some  degree  by  a  deliberately 
cultivated  mass-reaction  against  the 
"tooting"  by  the  business  man,  of  him- 
self and  his  wares,  particularly  the  kind 
of  copy  that  is  written,  not  to  cause 
"action"  by  millions  of  readers,  but  to 
satisfy  by  "impressions"  the  vanities  of 
advertisers  and  the  notions  of  untu- 
tored retailers. 

In  other  words,  what  we  need  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  business  man  from 
self-deception  and  from  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority because  he  is  "spending  the 
money"  (like  Zeus-ikin  revising  the 
slogan)  and  from  his  petty  vanities 
(like  Zeus-ikin  when  he  sees  the  bust  of 
himself  made  by  a  great  sculptor)  and 
in  lieu  of  all  this  nonsense,  a  close 
Socratean  analysis  of  advertising  theo- 
ries. 

With  that  movement  under  way, 
the  sincere-minded,  rightly  iiitentioned 
advertising  man  may,  perhaps,  find  his 
path  a  little  less  thorny. 

400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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ON  EXPERIENCE 

Sxperience  is  the  vital  determining  factor  that  makes 
for  sound  constructive  advice  in  any  business 


SINCE  its  inception,  over  25  years  ago,  the 
Einson-Freeman  organization  has  defi- 
nitely held  that  every  window  campaign  cre- 
ated must  have  back  of  its  planning  a  sound 
foundation  of  merchandising  sales  facts. 

To  this  end  each  problem  is  subjected  to 
a  study  and  analysis  that  covers: 

Selling  Value  of  the  Display 
Economical  Distribution 
Methods  of  Installation 
The  Attitude  of  the  Dealer 
The  Value  of  Lighting 

plus  the  creation  and  execution  or  a  sales 
compelling  idea. 

The  Einson-Freeman  organization  takes 
this  as  a  matter  of  sound  procedure  in  serv- 
ing its  clients.  And  this  constantly  increas- 
ing information,  plus  the  aaual  experience 
of  having  produced  thousands  of  displays 
for  America's  largest  advertisers,  places  the 
Einson-Freeman  organi- 
zation in  an  authoritative 
position  as  Window  Dis- 
play Counsel. 

The  Einson-Freeman 
executive  staff  includes 
men  who  have  had  inti- 
mate contaa  with  retail 
problems  from  the  man- 
ufacturer's, sales,  execu- 
tive's and  advertising 
agent's  point  of  view. 


Specializing 
ihwi'ndowc?/7(y 
stone  display 
adverT 


These  executives  have  guided  the  advertis- 
ing and  merchandising  of  some  of  America's 
most  important  stores,  as  well  as  men  who 
have  actually  owned  and  successfully  man- 
aged their  own  retail  stores. 

It's  "back-of-the-counter"  knowledge 
that  makes  Einson-Freeman  displays  get  in, 
stay  in,  and  sell.  But  more  than  that,  it's 
specialization,  absolute  concentration  on 
the  one  field  of  Window  and  Counter  Dis- 
play advertising,  in  which  this  organization 
has  been  a  pioneer  and  leader  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Einson-Freeman  organization  create 
nothing  else.  Produce  nothing  else.  Seek  no 
other  type  of  lithographic  work.  And  are 
equipped,  as  few  organizations  are  in  this 
field,  to  handle  the  complete  production 
of  window  and  counter  display  advertising 
with  a  speed,  efficiency  and  a  selling  quality 
that  has  won  the  unusual  privilege  of  being 
Dealer  Display  Counsel, 
as  well  as  exclusive  sup- 
plier, to  organizations 
that  represent  the  indus- 
trial and  business  leader- 
ship of  America. 


t902^ 


If  you  want  to  embody  in  your 
store  advertising  those  quali- 
ties of  sound  selling  and  mer- 
chandising that  only  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  retailer's 
problems  can  give,  communi- 
cate with  the 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.  inc 

J^ithographers 

OFFICES    AND    COMPLETE    MANUFACTURING    PLANT 

511-519  East  72nd  Street  •  New  York  City 
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Lithographic  Salesman 

AN  important  lithographic  house  has  an  un- 
usual opening  for  a  salesman  of  wide  ex- 
perience, sound  background  and  established 
connections. 

Such  a  man  will  have  the  backing  of  a  large 
organization,  one  of  the  most  complete  printing 
equipments  in  the  country,  and  an  art  depart- 
ment trained  to  the  production  of  work  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Write  "D"  Box  491,  Advertising  &  Selling, 
stating  qualifications. 

Letters  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Our  selling  staff  is  aware  of  this  advertise- 
ment. 


FIRST 
In  Brooklyn ! 

Are  You  Up  With  THE  TIMES .' 


( 

K 


The  Circulation  of  tlie  Brooklyn  news- 
papers, for  the  six  months'  period  ending 
September  30,  1927,  as  shown  by  the  Pub- 
lishers' report  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations is^^ 

J 


) 


Brooklyn  Times  (evening)  •*  -  92^437 

Second  Newspaper  (evening)    ------     77,338 

Third  Newspaper  (Govt,  state.)     -----     70,129 

(A  H  C  FIGURES  NOT  AVAILABLE) 

Fourth  Newspaper  not  member  ABC 

Telephone  1200  Triangle  540  Atlantic  Avenue 


My  Relations  with 
Mr.  Lasker 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  26] 

for  a  little  time,  but  not  for  long. 
Business  is  money-making,  and  asso- 
ciates will  find  a  way  to  eliminate  any- 
one who  claims  too  large  a  share. 

The  third  element  in  advertising  is 
the  advertiser  himself.  I  put  him  third 
because  he  seems  to  come  third  in  my 
conception  of  advertising.  We  cannot 
serve  the  publisher  or  the  advertising 
agent  without  serving  him;,  but  the 
publisher  pays  our  commissions,  the 
advertising  agent  selects  and  employs 
us.  The  advertiser  who  is  a  beginner 
makes  a  slight  speculation  on  us.  Old 
advertisers  who  change  from  one 
agency  to  another  are  not  very  valu- 
able clients;  they  have  failed  in  their 
ambitions.  In  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  the  reason  for  failure  cannot  be 
corrected — so  they  usually  switch 
again. 

THE  advertisers  I  value  most  are  not 
those  who  come  with  large  appropri- 
ations. I  could  list  scores  of  such  ad- 
vertisers who  have  no  prospect  of 
attaining  their  desires.  Each  succeed- 
ing agent  loses  reputation  and  pres- 
tige when  he  attempts  the  impossible. 

The  most  valuable  clients  are  those 
who  come  to  us  with  new  opportunities 
in  advertising.  They  are  many.  But 
the  opportunity  consists  of  a  test  cam- 
paign, costing  under  $5,000.  The 
agency  commission  on  such  a  campaign 
is  $750.  The  cost  of  developing  a  test 
campaign  rarely  runs  under  $20,000 
if  a  competent  man  is  employed.  The 
men  in  charge  may  spend  weeks  in 
reading  and  in  research. 

The  stake  in  such  cases  is  largely 
with  the  agency.  The  advertiser  usu- 
ally gets  his  money  back,  whatever  the 
outcome.  The  real  stake  is  made  by 
the  agency. 

Failure  means  that  the  advertiser 
loses  a  trifle,  the  agency  loses  much. 
Success  may  mean  millions  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. To  the  agency  it  means  a 
fifteen  per  cent  commission  on  the  ad- 
vertising just  so  long  as  it  holds  the 
advertiser's  good-will  and  approval. 
So  I  feel  no  obligation  toward  an  ad- 
vertiser who  permits  me  to  make  a 
test.    Mine  is  the  speculation. 

That  is  why  I  place  advertisers  last 
in  this  category.  But  on  the  success  of 
the  advertiser  depends  everything  else. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  the  publishers 
who  pay  us  our  commissions.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  the  agency  which  gives 
us  our  chance.  Our  least  obligation  is 
to  the  advertiser,  yet  everything  de- 
pends on  his  attitude. 

Success  in  advertising  depends  on 
these  three  elements.  Three  interests 
must  be  satisfied,  and  all  of  them  are 
crying  for  profits.  The  only  way  to 
please  all  is  to  develop  profitably  what 
you  undertake. 

I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  adver- 
tiser. Through  his  success  must  come 
my  own  success  with  the  others.  I  for- 
get the  rest.  The  advertiser  who  fails 
in  a  large  way  becomes  forever  a  de- 
nouncer of  advertising.  I  know  that 
failure  is  inevitable  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases,  so  I  never  involve  the 
adventurer  to  any  large  extent  befoi'e 
we  are  sure  of  a  profit.  If  he  fails, 
the  fault  lies  in  the  product  or  condi- 
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AT  the  annual  Insurance  Advertising 
-^^jL  Conference  held  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
16-18,  a  silver  trophy  was  awarded  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  for  the 
best  national  advertising  campaign  in  the 
magazines  during  the  past  year.  The  Con- 
ference is  made  up  of  the  advertising  rep- 
resentatives of  all  branches  of  insurance 
and  the  award  covers  all  lines. 

Judges  were  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  President 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York; 
Roger  B.  Hull,  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters ; 
and  Clarence  A.  Ludlum,  Vice-President  of 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

The  conservation  campaign  of  The 
Prudential,  for  which  the  cup  was  awarded, 
had  a  circulation  of  more  than  25,000,000 
copies. 

Advertising  of  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  is  placed  by  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company  of  New  York. 
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articles 

stories 


The  FORUM  stands  on  its  own  merits 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay  in  the  December  Forum  tells  what  would 
be  an  ideal  new  kind  of  court — "The  House  of  Human  Welfare." 
Clarence  Darrow  asks  the  question,  and  answers  it,  "Is  Man 
Fundamentally  Honest?"  Blair  Xiles  writes  of  Devil's  Island 
— desperate  escapes  from  the  French  Penal  Colony.  There  is 
the  third  instalment  of  the  novel  "Disraeli,"  by  Andre  Maurois, 
author  of  "Ariel."  A  debate  of  North  America  against  South 
America  on  the  question  of  the  imperialism  of  Uncle  Sam.  And 
short  stories,  sketches,  regular  department  articles. 

In  qualitv  and  variety  this  is  a  sample  of  the  table  of  contents. 
The  Forum  is  a  magazine  of  stimulation.  From  December  1926 
to  June  1927 — months  when  many  other  quality  magazines  were 
showing  small  but  steady  losses  in  circulation — the  Forum. 
gained  from  71,135  to  77,219.  Advertisements  in  the  Forum 
talk  to  an  increasing  audience,  mentally  awake,  an  audience 
with  a  purchasing  power  well  above  the  average. 

Tell  this  critical,  intelligent,  responsive  group  the  story  o£ 
your  product  or  service.    Advertise  in  the  Forum. 

FORUM 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH,  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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tions,  not  in  the  advertising.  His  loss 
is  little  or  nothing.  If  he  succeeds,  his 
winnings  may  run  into  millions. 

How  have  I  been  able  to  gain  from 
this  situation  so  many  great  successes? 
Simply  by  making  so  many  mistakes 
in  a  small  way,  and  learning  something 
from  each.  I  made  no  mistake  twice. 
Every  once  in  a  while  I  developed  some 
advertising  principle  that  endured. 

This  method  cost  me,  beginning  as 
I  did  in  the  infancy  of  advertising,  an 
enormous  amount  of  time — more  time 
than  other  men  are  likely  to  devote  to 
this  primitive  experience — much  more 
time,  much  more  sacrifice  than  I  would 
want  a  son  of  mine  to  devote.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  autobiography: 
to  help  other  men  to  start  where  I 
ended. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lasker,  who  is  a  very 
wise  man,  often  attributed  much  of 
my  success  to  living  among  simple 
people.  He  always  wanted  me  to  work 
in  the  woods  where  I  wrote  this  his- 
tory, and  I  have  done  so  for  two  dec- 
ades. Here  most  of  the  people  I  talk 
with  are  my  gardeners,  their  families, 
and  the  village  folk  nearby.  I  learn 
what  they  buy  and  their  reasons  for 
buying.  Those  reasons  would  surprise 
many  who  gain  their  impressions  from 
golf  club  associates. 

The  reason  for  making  a  purchase 
is  rarely  economy.  We  hear  people 
with  large  incomes  boast  of  their 
economies.  They  are  not  humiliated  by 
them.  But  where  economy  is  a  neces- 
sity most  people  like  to  defy  it.  When 
silk  shirts  cost  fifteen  dollars  they  be- 
came so  common  among  laboring  men 
that  other  classes  went  to  broadcloth. 
Every  shopgirl  demands  silk  stockings. 
My  experience  with  cosmetics  proves 
that  a  low  price  on  perfumes  and  the 
like  does  not  appeal  to  the  girl  who 
should  economize.  She  demands  what 
the  "best  people"  use. 

Many  around  me,  working  at  small 
wages,  consider  cost  far  less  than  I  do. 
A  woman  who  does  our  washing  has  a 
fad  for  antiques.  She  picks  up  many 
pieces  of  value — pieces  we  are  glad  to 
buy  from  her  when  she  becomes  finan- 
cially involved. 

The  pi-oudest  people  I  know  are  the 
people  who  work  on  my  country  place. 
Suggest  a  thing  to  them  because  it  is 
economical  and  you  arouse  opposition. 
You  hurt  their  pride.  But  direct  your 
appeal  to  those  who  do  not  consider 
cost  and  they  like  to  be  included. 

That  is  a  single  example  of  the  things 
we  learn  by  contact  from  the  people 
who  form  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
customers.  America  is  a  land  of  equal- 
ity. 

Every  campaign  that  I  devise  or 
write  is  aimed  at  some  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  vast  majority.  I  do  not 
consult  managers  and  boards  of  direc- 
tors. Their  viewpoint  is  nearly  always 
distorted.  I  submit  them  to  the  simple 
people  around  me  who  typify  .America. 
They  are  our  customers.  Their  reac- 
tions  are    the   only   ones   that   count. 

There  is  another  field,  ably  occupied. 
It  is  typified  by  the  advertising  of 
Cadillac  cars.  People  of  small  incomes 
can  well  be  excluded.  But  those  are 
not  the  great  advertising  fields.  I 
have  confined  my  appeals  to  the  "com- 
mon people,"  to  the  products  which 
they  buy. 

Tlie  next  installment — the  fourteenth — of 
Air,    Hopkins'   autobiography   will  appear  in 

tile     issue     of    .\DVERTISING     AND     SELLING     for 

November   30. 
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-The  Pharmaceutical  Busine 


VI' 


December 
1927 

50  Cents 
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M  The  lack  of  a  necktie  on  an  otherwise 

H  well-dressed  man  doesn't  prove  that  he 

m  is  mentally  unbalanced. 

M  The  American  Druggist  can  be  just  as 

M  sound  editorially  without  a  rattling 

M  good  cover. 

^=  But,  you  will  admit  that  this  December  cover  goes  a  long  ways  in 

^=  taking  the  American    Druggist  out  of  the  class    of  a  trade  paper, 

^=  and  making  it  an  interestins  magazine. 


^=  Druggists  the  country    over  like    to  read    the  American   Druggist. 

^=^  Over  400  suggestions  for  titles  to  the   covers  have  been  received 

^=  each  month. 

^=  Is  the  American  Druggist  on  vour  1928  list? 

^^  May  we  send  you   a   complete  copy   to   show   you  that   the  entire 

^^  magazine  is  a  good   advertising  medium? 
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HEARST  BLDG. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Business  Paper 


119  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


5  WINTHROP  SO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  "Route  List" 
Continued 

As  the  result  of  a  mechanical  error 
there  was  left  out  of  the  last  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling,  a  portion  of 
H.  A.  Haring's  article,  "The  'Route 
List' — Another  Newspaper  Help,"  the 
fourth  of  a  series.  Because  of  the 
n'idc~spread  attention  this  series  has 
attracted  and  because  of  its  practical 
vahie  to  many  of  onr  readers  the  miss- 
ing  section  is  printed  below  with  the 
conclusion  already  published. 

On  the  page  from  which  this  is  a 
^lontinuation  Mr.  Haring  has  told  of 
the  importance  of  the  "route  list"  to 
the   manufacturer  and  of  the  surpris- 

•  ijUj  large  number  of   manufacturers 

•  jio  undervalue  or  do  not  know  that 
such  material  is  at  their  disposal. 

With    the    remark  that    newspaper 

publishers   are   in   a  position   to    keep 

such   data  iip-to-date  and  often  do  so 

in    convenient    form,  the    article    con- 
tinues as  follows: 

FOR  every  important  market,  as 
also  for  probably  two  hundred 
minor  markets,  the  local  newspapers 
will  furnish  these  maps  and  route 
lists.  We  would  not  describe  them 
here  were  it  not  well  demonstrated  by 
smokestack  interviews  that  these  helps 
are  overlooked  by  those  who  might  use 
them  to  great  profit.  They  fail  to  use 
them  because  they  are  ignorant  of  their 
existence. 

■  Each  logical  unit  for  sales  work  in 
the  community  is  mapped.  New  York 
has  been  divided  into  105  districts,  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  by  New  York  Univer- 
sity; St.  Louis  into  twenty-six  districts 
through  the  cooperation  of  some  fifty 
civic  and  business  organizations.  Other 
cities  have  been  similarly  mapped,  and, 
where  no  cooperation  has  occurred,  the 
newspapers  have  done  it  for  themselves 
(with  the  inevitable  result  that  maps 
of  rival  papers  do  not  always  coincide 
as  to  areas  or  numbering). 

Each  district,  as  thus  mapped,  is 
then  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  pre- 
vailing characteristics.  These  charac- 
teristics relate  to  marketing  criteria, 
such  as:  expenditure  groups  of  ultra, 
good,  upper  middle,  lower  middle  and 
poor  in  New  York;  above  average,  av- 
erage and  below  average  in  St.  Louis; 
ratio  of  telephones  to  families,  ratio  of 
automobiles,  ratio  of  owned  homes  to 
population  or  to  families,  foi-eign  pop- 
ulation, wage  earnings,  and  so  on. 
Key  maps  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
are  usually  supplied  by  the  newspa- 
pers, often  with  colors  or  hatching  to 
indicate  character.  A  number  of  pa- 
pers have  projected  their  mapping  out 
over  whole  states,  as  one  would  expect 
with  such  centers  as  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sa.s  City. 

Corresponding  maps  to  demonstrate 
the  newspaper's  own  circulation,  cov- 
erage, density  and  standing  relative  to 
competing  papers  accompany  these 
data  maps,  as  one  would  anticipate. 
Remembering  that  the  newspaper's 
first  task  is  to  sell  its  space,  the  manu- 
facturer should  not  be  irritated  at  find- 
ing these  maps  loaded  with  propa- 
ganda for  the  particular  newspaper, 
nor  does  that  fact  impair  their  use- 
fulness to  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  elsewhere  available  such  fi  mass  of 
information  for  breaking  down  our 
metropolitan  areas  into  small  units  for 
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IT  isn't  difficult  to 
measure  the  earning  power 
and  living  standards  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine 


JUST  WATCH  FOR 
THIS  EMBLEM 


600,000   Circulation 
$1,3^0  a  page 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway   .   New  York 
'Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

^       Tribune  Tower  Little  Building       $ 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 


FoUied  Edge  DucUine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Clodi  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MauOlon,  Ohio        Good  Sile>fn«o  Wanted 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
IOP%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  ecch  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP  and  ABC. 


The  American  Architect 


Eat,  1S76 


A.  B.  P. 


A.  B.  C. 

"Adrertlflirts  and  SelUnir  lo  ArdiltaoU,"   a  booklet 

prepared    to    give    you    a    better    undgrstandlns    at 

the   ardtiltecturmL  fleUl,    U   now  araltable. 

Your  oopT  will   be  aent   upon  request. 

239  West  39tfa  St.  New  York 


ThG    adverfl<;lnp    and    selling 
field  offors  iiriliTiilted  opportunities 
to     ambitious,     capable     men.       Learn 
;ihout    thPio    opportunltlfs — how    to    break    into    thi3 
lascInatinK'    Held — how    to    make    Kood    in    it — from 
S.    RuLmd    Hall's    lOO-paKe   book.   GBTTTINQ  AHEAD 
IN    AltVER'nSINO    AND    SELLING. 
This   hook  is   FREE  for   thr  askirifj.     Send   for   youT 
copy    today. 
MtCRAWniLL    BOOK     CO.,     Inc. 
370    Seventh    Ave..  Dept.    AS  N.    Y.    Cily 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

!■  the  be«(  In  Ita  field  Aik  anr  uur.  8«pvli«« 
Talaable  Information  on  more  tban  8,080  %6~ 
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Irteorporafd 

\6  Moore  St..  New  York  City 
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Subscription  Sale 
32411 

/  (24,67b  in  Metropolitan  District) 


Newsstand  Sale 

(15,650  in  Metropolitan  District ) 


The  net  paid  sale  of  The  New 
Yorker,  64,361  copies  week- 
ly, is  approximately  30  per 
cent  in  excess  of  our  guar- 
teed  circulation  of  50,000. 


Of  32,411  subscriptions  on 
October  29,  24,676  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  area. 


Of  a  net  newsstand  sale 
amountingto  31,950.  25,650 
are  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 


50,326  copies  are  sold  with- 
in the  50  mile  radius. 


Only  two  years  ago,  the  cir- 
culation of  The  New  Yorker 
amounted  to  a  scant  12,000 
a  week. 


Frankly f  weWe  a  trifle  embarrassed 


THE  circulation  of  The  NEW 
YORKER  is  both- 
ering us  a  bit — al- 
though not  in  the 
usual  way.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  a  little  too 
much  circulation. 

Only  two  years  ago, 
wehad  a  scant  12,000. 
Then  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month 
it  started  steadily 


to  climb- 


•  and  keeps  on  steadily 
climbing. 

The  net  sale  of  The 
NEW  YORKER  now 
amounts  to  64,361 
copies  weekly;  that 
is  30  per  cent  in 
excess  of  our  circu- 
lation guarantee  of 
50,000. 

Naturally,  in  one 
sense  this  is  gratify- 
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ing.  Any  publisher  may  well  con- 
gratulate himself  on  that  kind 
of  circulation  vitality  that  is  shown 
in  steadily  increasing  popularity 
with  the  public — especially  when  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  firm  restraint 
on  circulation  effort. 

But  in  another  way,  it  is  em- 
barrassing; because  we  don't  feel 
so  altogether  generous  as  to  like 
to  give  away  so  large  an  excess 
circulation  above    our   guarantee. 

And  yet,  we 
have  already 
advanced 
The  NEW 
YORKER'S 
rate  three  times 
in  three  years. 
We  don't 
wish  to  ad- 
vance it  again 
—  not,  at  any 
rate,  right  now. 


So  there  we  are  —  offering  you  a 
large  bonus  of  circulation  and  in 
prospect  of  having  to  offer  still 
more. 

Well,  that's  our  problem  —  as  it 
is  your  advantage. 

Even  greater  than  the  advantage 
of  the  excess  circulation  we  are 
offering,  is  the  enthusiasm,  the 
avidity  with  which  New  York 
seeks  out  The  NEW  YORKER 
every    week. 

In  fact,  it  is 
getting  so 
that  with  all 
our  circula- 
tion,TheNEW 
YORKER  is  no 
longer  a  circu- 
lation at  all. 

It's  a  cheering 
section. 


THE 

NLVMDRKEK 

25  WEST  45TH  STREET       r       NEW  YORK 
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More  Than 

A  MILLION  TOURISTS 

Each  Year 


EVERY     year 
during      the 
months  from 

October  to  May, 
Florida  enter- 
tains more  than 
a  million  winter 
visitors  who  stay 
and  play  here  for 


addition  to  the 
splendid  year 
'round  market  of 
Florida's  perma- 
nent residents. 

Besides  their 
miscellaneous 
purchases  of 
clotliing,  sporting 


, — J „     .            - 

periods  varying  from  two  goods,  motor  cars,  motor- 
weeks  to  six  months.  boats  and  the  like,  it  is  es- 
Naturally  people  who  timated  that  these  tourists 
can  afford  to  spend  their  bring  into  Florida  each  year 
winters     in     Florida     can  a  total  of  $500,000,000. 


also  afford  to  spend  money 
for  the  things  they  want. 
Their  buying  power  is  far 
above  the  average  —  and 
they  thus  create  here  an 
excellent  winter  market  in 


All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  Florida  has  ex- 
ceptional buying  power 
which  can  be  effectively 
cultivated  by  advertising 
in — 


TAe  Associated  Dailies 


of  Florida 


DiLand    DuUy    .Vctrs 
FuTt    Myers.  Press 
Fmt    Mitrrs    Tropical    News 
JacI:-.K(/}ivillr    Journal 
Lakeland   Star-Telegram 
Miinni    Herald 
New   Smiirna    News 
Othmdn    Sentinel 
I'lilm    Hi'irh    Nctvs 


Palm    Reach   Post 
Pensacola    Ne\€S- Journal 
St.    Auffustine   Record 
St.    Petersbvrg   Independent 
St.    Petersburg    Times 
Sanford    Times 
Tampa    Times 
Tampa   Tribune 


SUGGESTIOIVS 

American    Maga- 

CHRISTMAS    GIFTS! 

American     M  c  r- 

cury    5.00 

Mafzaziiie    subscriptions    are   most   acceptable   Christinas  gifts.     They 

Bookman     4.00 

offer     a     convciiictit     and     economical     wav     to     remember     business 

(entury     5.0O 

associates    and    friends.       Tastes    vary    but    there    is    a    publication 

(.'ollier's    2.00 

Cosmoiwlitan    ....3.00 

Country       Gentle- 
iiKiii  (3  yrs.)  .  .    l.OO 

No  pux/lini^  "-i/c'    qucsiions.  no  sboppiii^.  no   \«rapping.  no   mailing. 

no    siandiiit:    in    lint-    at    the    Po>l    tkffii-c.       One    list    and    one    check 

Country     Life...    5.00 

uow    to    -iil%c    >..itr    t.lirislniav    problems. 

r.fil.len    Book 3.00 

To   ca<-)i    pcr-oM    to    uliom    you   >visii    to    present    subscriptions    a  gift 

Ilririjcrs     4.00 

unnoiii ii-Ml    •   trd    Mill    be   sent    inscribed   in   voiir   name   to    arrive 

.Mc'iitor    4.00 

Christmas    ll^n  . 

J*opular    Mechan- 
ics       2.50 

TAlUv   SUllSCUIl'-nON    AGENCY 

Kcfl    Book 2.50 

Review     of     Re- 

2»C  I'ajk  I'iact.   Ilrooklyn.  N.   T. 

views  4.00 

lOiitor    tiiy    siil)MTipti..ii    to    ....     for    one   year    for 

.Saturday  Evening 
Post     2.00 

Time    5. no 

World's     Work..    4.00 
Agency  for  al!  magizines 

.. 

^cnd  for    catalog. 

Addi'oss      

marketing  coverage.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  moreover,  these  maps  are  accu- 
rate and  up-to-date;  and  their  charac- 
terization of  marketing  values  honest. 
The  key  map  for  the  community  is 
accompanied  by  smaller  maps,  one  for 
each  district,  these  being  enlargements 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  details. 
These  smaller  maps  indicate  street 
names,  the  numbering  system,  trolley 
and  other  transportation  (usually  with 
name  or  number  of  street  car  route), 
prominent  buildings  and  institutions. 
These  same  maps  are  then  reprinted 
in  the  separate  route  lists  to  indicate 
locations  of  drug  stores  or  grocers  or 
jewelers  or  radio  dealers  to  correspond 
with  the  route  lists  themselves. 

MANIFESTLY  it  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  these  small  sectional  maps  for 
drug  store  locations  up-to-date  than  it 
is  with  the  maps  which  indicate  merely 
the  enduring  character  of  the  commu- 
nity, such  as  its  wealth  or  spending 
power.  Newspapers  vary,  accordingly, 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  find  it 
worth  while  to  do  thorough  revision 
to  their  small  maps. 

To  supplement  the  maps  are  the 
route  lists.  A  route  list  gives  the  ad- 
vertiser all  the  outlets  for  a  particular 
commodity,  within  a  district,  arranged 
in  order  of  salesman's  calls.  They  are 
intended  to  eliminate  doubling  of 
tracks.  Moi'e  than  this  rather  imme- 
diate value,  the  route  lists  when  con- 
joined to  their  appropriate  sectional 
maps,  picture  to  the  sales  manager  the 
concentration  or  thinness  of  the  mar- 
ket. They  provide  a  census  of  "pros- 
pects" among  dealers  within  a  limited 
radius.  They  offer  many  helps  to 
check  his  sales  force  either  for  calls 
made  or  for  volume  placed. 

The  route  lists  themselves  are  ordi- 
narily in  compact  form  to  fit  the 
pocket.  They  are  often  of  the  loose- 
leaf  type,  with  various  provisions  for 
corrections  and  emendations.  Locations 
of  outlets  are  given  with  the  name  of 
the  firm.  Chain-store  affiliations  are 
appearing  increasingly  as  lists  are  re- 
vised. In  a  few  cities  the  name  of  the 
buyer  is  given ;  and,  in  yet  fewer,  for 
department  stores  and  jobbers  and 
other  large  concerns,  buyers'  names 
are  listed  for  each  department.  Addi- 
tional time-saving  suggestions  occur 
such  as:  "Owns  more  than  one  store — 
buying  done  here,"  or  "Owns  more 
than  one  store — no  buying  done  here." 

The  route  lists  are  usually  copy- 
righted. The  intention  is  that  they 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  adver- 
tisers of  the  particular  newspaper,  but, 
in  this  particular,  actual  practice 
shows  wide  variation.  Many  newspa- 
pers are  generous,  assuming  that 
thei-eby  they  "sell  our  space  by  help- 
ing even  the  unbeliever,"  while  others 
set  a  price  of  one  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  route  list  to  non-adver- 
tisers. Yet  others  scrutinize  each  ap- 
plication in  an  effort  to  judge  each  re- 
quest on  its  merits.  Still  another  group 
adopt  iron-clad  methods.  They  number 
each  route  list  and  its  map  and  require 
of  the  recipient  a  signed  agreement  in 

some  such  form  as  this: 

In  accoptinff  thi.s  Port-folio  and  Route 
T..ist,  tli(^  iinder.signed  aprrees  that  it  will 
not  bp  sliown  or  loaned  to  anyone  and  that 
it  i.s  to  be  u.sed  e.xo.Iusively  by 

in  conjunction   with   their   advertising   cain- 

paijrn   in    and   further  agrees   to 

sutrender   the   .s-ame    to   the on 

demand. 

Route   lists   run   to  imposing  magni- 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  FJghteen 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Li  Hi  bridge  Incorporated 


New  York 
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Dwarfs  ot  Detail 

N  her  interesting  book,  yJn  Irishwoman 
in  China,  Mrs.  De  Burgh  Daily  tells  ot 
the  curiously  indifferent  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  toward  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  in  1894-5  over  the  rebellion  in 
Korea. 

The  Chinese  looked  upon  this  war  as  no 
concern  of  theirs,  and  thought  of  it  only  as 
a  rebellion  which  would  be  quickly  quelled 
by  the  Emperor  and  his  troops.  Many 
people  in  remote  regions  never  heard  of  the 
war  at  all  but  it  had  an  awakening  effect 
on  some  of  the  more  progressive,  who  were 
bitterly  humiliated  by  their  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  "dwarfs." 

One  funny  excuse  the  soldiers  gave  for 
bad  shooting,  says  Mrs.  Daily,  was  that 
they  had  been  trained  to  fire  at  full-grown 
men,  consequently  their  bullets  went  over 
the  heads  of  the  Japanese! 

§  §  § 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  who  work  in  adver- 
tising get  so  used  to  battling  with  big  units 
— double  spreads  and  full  pages  and  24- 
sheet  posters  and  the  like — that  we  some- 
times lose  battles  because  we  neglect  the 
little  details  of  "  follow-through  "  and  shoot 
too  high.'' 

Here  at  No.  8  we  try  to  keep  before  us 
all  the  time  that  while  the  big-space  barrage 
is  often  necessary  as  preparation,  with  many 
businesses  it  is  the  carefully  aimed  "follow- 
through  "  that  actually  brings  in  the  orders. 

We  have  a  bulletin  w  hich  tells  something 
of  our  ideas  on  "  follow -through  "  and  which 
we  are  glad  to  send  on  request. 

Regardless  of  Commissions 

IX  approaching  any  marketing  o  i 
[)romotion  problem  for  a  client,  we  alwavs 
aim  to  select  tools  (either  mediums  or 
methods)  that  will  do  the  job  as  effectively 
as  possible, — and  without  waste. 


Buttermilk  Treatment  for  Copy 

EVKRY  advertising  man  who  has  ever  had 
to  swallow  the  word-pecking  revisions 
of  some  overly  fussy  client  or  boss  will 
enjoy  the  story  Charles  Hanson  Towne  tells 
oi  Rudyard  Ki])ling. 

Kipling  had  written  a  story  for  an  Amer- 
ican woman's  magazine  in  which  he  had 
mentioned  whisky.  The  editor  understood 
his  audience  so  well  that  he  knew  this  would 
never  do,  so  he  cabled  Kipling  and  asked 
permission  to  change  it. 

Promptly  a  cablegram  came  back,  "All 
right;  make  it  buttermilk!" 

Spirited  advertising  copy  that  would  have 
a  real  sales  "kick"  can  easily  be  turned  to 
buttermilk  with  a  blue  pencil. 

Sledge-Hammer  Appropriations 

MEN  often  use  great  sledge-hammer 
appropriations  to  post  ideas  and 
messages  that  could  first  be  put  before  the 
public  effectually  with  a  tack  hammer  if 
their  significance  were  realized  and  capi- 
talized. 

Importance  ot  Slips  of  Paper 

IT  is  related  of  George  Washington  that  if 
a  tresh  idea  occurred  to  him  while  he  w  as 
riding  through  the  country  he  would  write 
it  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  pin  the  paper  to  his 
coat.  After  a  particularly  thoughtful  day 
he  would  ride  up  to  his  stopping  place  with 
papers  pinned  all  over  his  clothes. 

This  couples  with  a  remark  made  recently 
by  A.  W.  Shaw:  that  he  had  observed  that 
many  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
carry  slips  of  pai)er  covered  with  figures, 
and  are  constantly  taking  them  out  of  their 
pockets  during  leisure  moments  and  study- 
ing them  or  working  over  them. 

This  slip-of-paper  habit  is  the  expression 
of  that  keen  interest  in  one's  life  and  work 
that  is  very  like  to  result  in  success.    We 
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know  that  some  of  the  most  successful 
advertisements  we  have  ever  produced  have 
been  developed  from  scribbled  words  on 
little  slips  of  paper,  or  on  the  backs  of 
pocket-worn  envelopes. 

Really  great  ideas  can  easily  be  expressed 
on  little  slips ;  only  the  commonplace  requires 
a  large  sheet  for  its  expression.  It  was  the 
late  William  Archer  who  wrote,  "No  dra- 
matic critic,  I  think,  can  have  failed  to 
notice  that  the  good  plays  are  those  ot 
which  the  story  can  be  clearly  indicated  in 
ten  lines." 

Counsel 

WE  are  advertising  agents,  and  express 
our  clients  in  advertisements.  But 
we  are  also  business  counsellors.  Sometimes 
our  recommendations  go  so  far  back  of 
advertising  that  a  client  starts  to  show 
improvement  in  earnings  before  a  single 
advertisement  is  run. 

yJi-L  men  are  human  beings  first 
-*^  and  after  that  engineers  or 
presidents  or  purchasing  agents  or 
ultimate  consumers. 

From  G  to  M 

IN  Chalmers  Lowell  Pancoast's  book,  Trail 
Blazers  of  ^Advertising,  is  to  be  found  a 
paragraph  which  sums  up  the  transition  of 
advertising  rather  neatly  in  a  single  para- 
graph: 

"The  G's  of  the  old  advertising  game  — 
gambling,  guessing,  gifts,  gabble,  glitter, 
graft,  grandeur,  and  grit  of  go-getting  guys 
— have  been  replaced  by  the  modern  and 
mechanical  M's  of  business.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  these  fundamental  M's,  such 
as — methods,  money,  men,  media,  manage- 
ment, materials,  machinery,  merchandising 
and  markets." 

From  G  to  M;  from  1897  to  1927. 


Objective  Passed 

IT  was  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  as 
we  recall,  who  used  to  tell  of  meetinga  col- 
ored woman  and  asking  her,  "Well,  Miranda, 
where  are  you  going  this  morning?" 

To  which  Miranda  replied,  "I'se  goin' 

nowhere,  Mr.  Washington.  I'se  been  where 

If         •   >  >» 
se  gom  . 


Miranda  was  going  home,  having  accom- 
plished her  objective. 

A  business  is  different;  it  must  go  on, 
from  one  objective  to  another,  if  it  is  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

The  reason  why  more  businesses  do  not 
progress  as  rapidly  as  they  might  is  that 
they  do  not  set  sufficiently  definite  objec- 
tives for  their  sales  and  advertising  pro- 
grams. 

To  focus  sharply  on  an  objective  is  to 
make  every  dollar  count,  and  to  make  such 
rapid  progress  that,  like  Miranda,  the  busi- 
ness has  soon  "  been  where  it  is  going  "  and 
can  set  a  new  objective. 

We  have  a  bulletin  about  our  "objective 
method"  of  working  which  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

House  on  the  Road 

WE  have  never  taken  any  particular 
interest  in  the  dispute  over  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  Emerson  who  originated  the 
better  mousetrap  epigram.  But  there  is 
food  for  thought,  we  believe,  in  this  simple 
statement  from  Emerson's  Journal: 

"He  who  addresses  himself  to  modes  or 
wants  that  can  be  dispensed  with  goes  out 
of  fashion,  builds  his  house  off  the  road. 
But  he  who  addresses  himself  to  problems 
that  every  man  must  come  to  solve,  builds 
his  house  on  the  road,  and  every  man  must 
come  to  it." 


RAY  D.  LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 

zAdvertisirig 

NO.   8   WEST  4OTH  STREET  »•   NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 

Established  in  1 899 
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tude.  One  of  the  Chicago  papers,  as 
an  illustration,  has  mapped  the  com- 
munity into  forty-eight  city  and  two 
suburban  districts.  For  each  of  these 
fifty,  ten  lists  are  maintained  for  ten 
types  of  retail  and  jobbing  outlets. 
Thus  a  total  of  500  route  lists  must  be 
kept  in  readiness,  with  up-to-the-min- 
ute corrections  if  they  are  to  be  above 
criticism.  This  is  not  an  exceptional 
number  by  any  means;  other  cities  of 
less  size  find  necessary  even  more  lists. 

Route  lists  cover  such  trades  as 
these:  drugs,  groceries,  automotive 
supplies,  hardware,  jewelry,  radio, 
soft  drink,  confectionery,  building  ma- 
terials, men's  wear,  women's  wear,  no- 
tions, furniture,  restaurants  and  deli- 
catessen shops,  musical  goods,  medical 
and  dental  (other  than  drug  stores), 
toilet  goods,  shoes,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
automobiles,  other  garages,  tool  shops, 
electrical  supplies,  department  stores, 
office  supplies,  carpenters,  contractors, 
hotels,  paper,  office  furniture,  trans- 
portation companies,  chain  groceries, 
commission  merchants,  corsets,  furs, 
costumers,  five-and-ten  stores,  tailors, 
handkerchiefs,  millinery,  raincoats, 
overshoes,  sporting  goods.  My  notes 
contain  twenty-one  more  "lists"  that 
have  been  encountered. 

Each  route  list  gives  a  summary  of 
the  number  of  names  it  contains,  "how 
to  get  there"  or  similar  directions  for 
finding  the  proper  starting  point,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  district  as  to 
its  population,  wealth  and  other  mar- 
keting characteristics. 

The  more  intimately  a  manufacturer 
knows  a  city  the  keener  will  be  his  in- 
terest in  route  lists ;  for  in  their  cap- 
tions and  analyses  he  will  find  endless 
checks  and  illuminating  "reasons  why" 
for  his  sales  or  lack  of  them.  In  order 
to  convey  some  suggestion  of  the  hu- 
man elements  that  can  be  involved  a 
few  are  quoted: 

Route  1  includes  a  Slavic  population  in 
practically  its  entirety.  Small,  cheap  homes 
are  the  rule. 

The  population  is  largely  made  up  of 
Italians,  Greeks,  negroes,  etc. — congested 
housing  conditiofvs,  many  families  living 
phov.'  st<^'rc-~  r"*  ••!  pvtr-^  roo'iis  connected 
directly   with   their  place   of   business. 

A  fair  workingmen's  residential  district 
and  rooming-house  section. 

A  neighborhood  of  laboring  men  and  rail- 
road workers. 

A  very  good  section  of  high  class,  re- 
stricted residences. 

A  poor  market  for  introducing  new,  high- 
class  products,  but  good  trial  markets  for 
ordinary  household   products. 

The  heart  of  the  city  :  the  shopping,  finan- 
cial and   business   district. 

Large  Jewish  population ;  Liggett  stores 
predominate   in   the  shopping  zone. 

Fair  market :  Chinese  section  of  the  city 
and  oart  of  the  negro  population  ;  low  pur- 
chasing  power. 

Poor  market ;  contains  fairly  low  class 
population. 

Population  contains  very  few  foreign 
born  :  homes  about  equally  divided  between 
cottages  owned  by  occupants  and  flats  of 
moderate  rental. 

Medium  high  class,  who  mostly  occupy 
nice   flats. 


Robert  Updegraff  Joins  Shaw 

On  Jan.  1,  1928,  Robert  R.  Upde- 
graff will  become  associated  with  A.  W. 
Shaw  in  editing  The  Magazine  of  Buai- 
neas  (formerly  System)  published  by 
the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 

Mr.  Updegraff  will  make  his  head- 
quarters in  New  York  at  the  maga- 
zine's editorial  rooms  at  No.  1  Park 
Avenue. 


Is  Minnesota^ 
^  Wheat  State? 


Third  place  in  spring  wheat  production  has 
given  some  the  impression  that  wheat  is 
Minnesota's  chief  income  source. 

On  the  contrary — 

Minnesota  farmers  receive  nearly  five  times 
as  much  money  from  dairy  products  as  they 
do  from  wheat.  Three  times  as  much  from 
hogs. 

Diversification  has  given  Northwestern 
farmers  a  balanced  and  safe  income.  The 
farmer  here  does  not  stake  his  economic  salva- 
tion on  the  rise  or  fall  of  any  one  farm  product. 

That  is  why  prosperity  here  has  become  a 
habit — why  dealers  do  a  thriving  business  in 
a  territory  where  75  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
sales  are  to  farm  families. 

Insure  your  sales  by  advertising  to  a  farm 
group  that  has  insured  its  income.  You  can 
reach  them  every  week  through — 


The  Northwests  Only  Weekly  Farm  Paper 


Wallace  C.  Richardaon,  Inc., 

250  Parle  Avenue, 

New  York 


Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 

307  No.  Michigan  Ave., 

ChtcaKO.  111. 


Noithweatern   Member  Standard  Farm  Paper   Unit 
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Ask  your 
Banker! 

Ask  him  if 
he  doesn't  be- 
lieve Banker 
Influence  is 
worth  secur- 
ing*  The 
Journal  offers 
you  an  eco- 
nomical way 
to  secure  it* 

Ask  us! 


100,000   Bank   Officers   in   21,000 
banka    read    the    American    Bank- 
era    ABSociation     Journal. 


-^ 


American  Bankers 
Association  Journal 

Edited    by   James   E.    Clark 
110    East   42nd    Si.,  New    York    Cily 

Advertiaing    Managers 

ALDEN    B.    BAXTER,    110    East    i2nd    81., 
New   York   OUv. 

CHARLES    H.    KAVELL.    332    S.    La   Balle 
St..  Ohteaac,  III. 

STANLEY    IKEllD.    712    Bo.    Hill    St..    Lot 
Angelet 

(MEMBER   A.B.C.) 


Export  Selling 

[continued  from  page  24] 

twenty  years  there  stood  rotting  and 
disintegrating-  in  the  deserts  of  Asia 
Minor  thirteen  American  threshing 
machines  with  portable  engines,  be- 
cause there  was  no  American  on  hand 
to  insist  on  flimsy,  crude  bridges  being 
rebuilt  so  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus  and  enable  its  progress  to 
the  interior  wheat  fields.  Selling  thir- 
teen threshers  may  have  been  a  feat 
that  thrilled  the  manufacturers,  but  to 
what  purpose? 

SINGER  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, cash  registers,  kodaks,  cal- 
culating machines,  multigraphs,  all  of 
them  years  ago  developed  the  idea  of 
service  to  dealers  plus  service  to  users. 
Some  of  these  manufacturers  peremp- 
torily refused  to  give  a  foreign  agency 
business  until  the  prospective  agent  had 
been  taught  how,  and  under  contract  had 
agreed,  to  install  suitable  and  adequate 
repair  and  service  equipment.  In  most 
of  these  lines  the  building  up  of  a 
bigger  business  through  satisfaction  to 
users,  rather  than  financial  considera- 
tion, was  the  prime  reason  for  installing 
their  own  foreign  branches. 

Such  American  specialties  as  electric 
washing  machines,  electric  refrigera- 
tors, and  several  allied  lines,  apparently 
badly  need  servicing  to  foreign  buyers 
who  may  have  been  tempted  by  curiosity 
to  buy  some  of  the  innovations.  Yet  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  only  two  manufac- 
turers, one  in  one  specialty  and  one  in 
another,  have  attempted  anything  of 
the  sort.  One  of  them  is  controlled  by 
a  great  electric  company,  the  other  by 
a  big  automobile  company.  They  have 
learned  in  their  own  original  enter- 
prises the  need  of  extending  service 
from  domestic  to  foreign  customers.  The 
others  (I  am  open  to  correction)  ap- 
pear to  be  accepting  "orders" — nothing 
more. 

Saw  manufacturers,  as  I  remarked  in 
a  recent  article  in  these  columns,  send 
abroad  propaganda  men  to  assist  their 
wholesale  distributers  by  showing  saw 
mill  operatives  how  best  to  use  their 
special  brands.  So  have  American  axe 
manufacturers,  who  have  despatched  to 
Australia  the  most  expert  woodsmen 
they  could  find  to  demonstrate  in  actual 
chopping  down  of  trees,  how  superior 
their  special  axes  were.  From  lecturers 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  cereals  to  the  axe-man  chopping 
down  a  tree  seems  a  far  crv,  but  the 
underlying  principle  and  theory  are 
identical — moving  more  goods  off  the 
dealers'  shelves  after  the  salesman  has 
put  them  there. 

The  classic  example  is,  of  course,  the 
International  Harvester  Company 
which  was  forced  to  service  its  foreign 
buyers  forty  years  ago  or  more  and 
which  still  continues  and  expands  the 
practice.  Probably  its  operations  are 
well  known,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  while  telling  a  part  of  the  story 
for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  the  moral, 
of  this  essay.  The  Harvester  people 
had  their  "blockmen,"  in  realitv  sales- 
men, each  in  charge  of  a  special  brand 
of  Harvester  machines  in  a  particular 
district.  They  selected  distributers  for 
their  machine  and  cultivated  them, 
changing  distributers  as  seemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  But  there  was  also 
invariably  a  corps  of  expert  operators 


a  more  producthe 
market  than  in 
Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 
trading    area? 

It  is  compact,  unified,  ac- 
cessible and  easily  cover- 
ed at  one  cost. 

50.000  families  live  well, 
earn  and  spend  in  this  terri- 
tory. They  are  all  good  pro- 
ducers, their  incomes  are 
steady  and  there  is  no  such 
tiling;-  as  liard  times  because 
in  Piridgeport  443  manufac- 
turers ijroducing  over  5,000 
(lifterent  commodities  are 
busy  all  year  'round. 

For    complete    coverage,    the 


BRIDGEPORT 

PoslTelegrarTL 


w  ilh  its  44,446  daily  circula- 
tion is  the  medium  that  stands 
supreme  in  circulation,  reader 
interest  and  prestige,  in  a 
trailing  territory  that  is  re- 
markable for  thrift  and  for  its 
compactness. 


National  Iteprescntativc^ 

OILMAN,    NIOOLL    &    RUTHMAN 

New    York.    Boston,    ChicaRO.    Sun    Frnncij*<--o, 
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Coiirlrsu  Metat 
Hose  &  Tttbino 


Courleay 
Foatoria 
Prtntid 
SfL  Co. 


UT— AND  LIFE  — 
IN   INDUSTRIAL  ADVERTISING 


Recognizing  that  the  men  who  buy  your  product,  are,  basically, 
not  merely  so  many  impersonal  titles  like  "purchasing  agents," 
"general  managers,"  "dealers,"  etc.,  'but  warm-blooded,  emo- 
tional, fallible  human  individuals,  like  the  rest  of  us,  we  try  in  our 
advertising  to  reach  the  human  side  first. 

Then,  if  our  technical  story  rings  true  to  the  logical,  calculating, 

unemotional  part  of  the  reader's  mentality,  your  advertising  has 

registered. 

We  use  art — and  living  art — hecause  peop/e  itrt  human  btiiigs. 
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GRAYBAR  BUILDING 
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Pillsbury^s  Lo^v  Cost  Handling 
Described  by  F.  D.  Campbell 

-^      The  Po-lsbury  Flour  Mills  Company's 

10,000  barrel  plant  at  Buffalo  is  the  last  word 
in  flour  mills.  In  designing  it  M.  A.  Lehman, 
general  superintendent  of  the  company,  de- 
termined to  replace  manual  labor  with  ma- 
terial handling  equipment  wherever  it  could 
be  profitably  utilized.  The  result  is  a  plant 
with  many  radical  innovations. 

F.  D.  Campbell  describes  the  installation  in 
two  articles  beginning  in  December.  Impres- 
sive figures  on  the  savings  over  usual  practice 
are  included  in  the  complete  data  the  articles 
supply. 

These  articles  are  typical  of  the  informa- 
tion that  Manufacturing  Industries 

brings  its  readers  each  month.    If  your  product  can  be  used  to  cut 
manufacturing  costs,  they  will  be  interested  in  learning  about  it. 

MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 

PuHication  of  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 
Member  A.  B.  C.—A.  B.  P. 


Larger  Guest-Rooms 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms 

— and  Luxury  That  Is  Homelike 

Business  executives 
and  salesmen  accus- 
tomed to  analyzing  the 
success  of  any  new  un- 
dertaking, have  been 
enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  much 
larger,  more  airy,  lux- 
urious bedrooms,  and 
the  well  lighted,  pro- 
portionately larger, 
sample  rooms  of  the 
new  Detroit  -  Leland 
Hotel. 

And  the  homelike  luxury,  irreproachable  service,  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  atmosphere  of  accustomed  well- 
being  offers  you  the  same  hospitality  you  would  expect 
as  the  honored  guest  of  any  distinguished  household. 

700  large  rooms  with  bath.     85%  are  priced  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

DETROIT-LELAND  HOTEL 

BagUy     at     Comb,     Detroit,     Michigan  rT^"""^ 

(a   fe%t   ttepB   from   iHm  Michigan    Theotm-)  'Dir^tm  '^T'^s 

WM.  J.  CHITTENDEN,  Jr.,   Manager        ^^^^^ 


who  worked  with  the  distributers, 
showing  and  instructing  not  only  the 
farmers  who  bought  the  machines,  but 
the  distributers  themselves  who  were 
forced  to  become  experts. 

For  example,  once  in  Spain  I  saw 
one  of  the  Harvester  operators  from 
the  United  States  go  to  the  show  ma- 
chine that  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
distributer's  show  room  and  when  no- 
body was  looking  slyly  remove  an  in- 
conspicuous bolt.  "Ha,"  said  he,  when 
the  head  of  the  establishment  re- 
turned, "There's  something  the  matter 
with  that  machine.  Fix  it."  And  the 
chief  had  to  get  into  overalls  and  crawl 
on  the  floor  while  he  examined  the 
"innards"  of  the  sick  machine.  It  took 
him  half  an  hour,  but  he  acquired  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  machines  he 
was  selling  and  thus  could  better  in- 
sure the  satisfaction  of  his  buyers.  In 
other  words,  the  distributer  had  not  only 
to  sell  machines,  but  he  had  to  sell  them 
so  that  they  stayed  sold.  The  Harvester 
company  took  measures  to  insure  both 
results. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  most  in- 
comprehensibly things  I  know  of  in  our 
export  trading  is  the  belief  of  so  many 
manufacturers  that  a  foreign  customer 
once  secured  needs  no  further  cultiva- 
tion. 

A  manufacturer  makes  a  trip  to 
Europe,  half  business  and  more  than 
half  pleasure.  He  sells  something  to  a 
high  class  merchant  and  makes  him  his 
agent,  returning  home  highly  pleased. 
For  two  or  three  years  little  orders 
come  in.  Everything  is  going  just  fine, 
he  thinks.  But  then  the  orders  cease; 
for  his  German  competitors  have  been 
busy.  The  customer  does  not  like  their 
goods  so  well,  but  they  have  catered  to 
his  wishes  in  certain  respects.  The 
American  could  also,  did  he  but  know. 

Something  can  always  be  done  by 
everybody.  Interest  can  be  shown.  The 
manufacturer  of  any  sort  of  mechani- 
cal contrivance  who  does  not  at  least 
provide  his  distant  customers  in  other 
lands  with  adequate  supplies  of  spares 
and  replacement  parts,  and  see  to  it 
that  they  understand  them  and  their 
use,  is  guilty  of  nothing  less  than  busi- 
ness negligence  which  is  almost 
criminal. 


Frederick  L.  Colver  Dies 

Frederick  L.  Colver,  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  business  director  of  all 
the  scout  publications  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  died  at  his  home 
in  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  11,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  Among  his  various 
activities  in  the  publishing  field,  he 
was  formerly  secretary  and  president 
of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion of  which  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, in  1902. 

At  different  times,  Mr.  Colver  has 
served  as  treasurer,  advertising  man- 
ager and  president  of  the  Frank  Les- 
lie magazines  and  was  instrumental  in 
changing  Leslie's  Monthly  to  The 
American  Magazine.  From  1907  to 
1908  he  was  secretary  and  advertising 
manager  of  Success  Magazine.  During 
the  year  1913  he  served  as  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine  of  Philadelphia,  after  which 
position  he  started  his  work  with  the 
scout  publications. 
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An    Advertisement    By    CLAUDE     C.    HOPKINS 


EDITED      FOR     THE 

V  TT  (f?^   10,000 


A  MAN  who  knows  said  this  one  day  in     quirements  are  becoming  harder   to   meet. 
discussing;  Advertising  &  Selling:  ^,        ..       <,c,,,.       .    r      ,  i         -i 

°  o  o  "Advertising  &  oelling  is  tor  those  who  wish 

"One  might  call  this  magazine  a  post-gradu-  to  progress.  It  deals  with  the  past  only  to 
ate  course  in  advertising.  It  is  edited  for  show  the  foundations  of  the  present.  It  is 
those  who  are  high  enough  to  realize  the     written  and  edited  for  the  far-sighted. 

heiirhts  above.  t^        ,        -  ■  ,•        •     i  ., 

"But  the  pity,  as  in  every  line,  is  the  small 

"It  is  for  masters  who  are  students  still.    It     percentage  ot  the  ambitious.  Too  many  close 

is  for  climbers,  not  for  the  contented.  their  minds,  too  many  love  the  ruts.  There 

are  probably  less  than  1 0,000  advertisers  and 

"All  we  know  of  advertising  will  soon  seem       j       .•  ■  u  n     j     •       »     1 

°  advertising  men  who  really  desire  to  keep 

rudimentary.   Look  back  at  the  advertising  r^,  .,,  .    ,      -.  ,1  ,u 

■^  °     up.  They  will  inherit  the  earth. 

of  1900.  Soon  others  will  be  looking  at  our 
present  best  with  the  same  pitying  smile. 
Those  who  don't  keep  up  will  be  lost  in  the 
race.  The  way  to  keep  up  is  to  watch,  dis- 
cuss and  try  out  the  best  ideas  de- 
veloped. Advertising  &  Selling  is  for 
those  who  want  to  do  that. 


"The  leaders  of  1 900  had  an  easy  road. 
They  were  like  eighth-grade  pupils 
in  a  host  of  illiterates.  But  those  who 
saw  nothing  new  to  learn  quickly 
disappeared  from  the  field. 


"Advertising  is  today  a  contest  of 
giants.  Trade  conditions  are 
changing  like  a  kaleidoscope.   The 


■^♦©♦©•00«0«0»0#0»0«^«0»C5»0» 


"Advertising  &  Selling  is  edited  for  that  ten 

thousand.  It  calls  on  the  best  minds  for  the 

best  thev  know. 

"The  leaders  in  advertis- 

,.       ,  2    ine  delieht  to  reveal  their 

for  the  0        b  to 

Statistically  Minded  \    experiences.  Few  discover- 

T70UNDED  ..  Aavenis-  2    '^^  ^'^  ^^^^  '^^'^[-    ^here 
P  ing  Fortnightly  />/  May,  5    is  a  general   feeling  that 

f02J,  the  name  was  chanted  S       L  j      /'     11    j  J 

,   Aj     ,•  ■     «  c  ir      1     •    the  good  ol  all  depends  on 

to  Advertising  &  belling  upon  96  r 

purchase   of  that  publication   5     the    growth    of    the    field. 

in  I<)24.    In  four  and  a  half  9     -  -■  ,-     ,  ,        , 

sears  Its  circulation  has  grown  J    Many  ot  these  leaders  em- 
to  g266.  It,  volume  of  bus,-  »      j^     Advertising  &  Selling 

ness  has  increased  from  an   ^     ^      ^  "  " 

average  of  21  pages  per  issue   5     38    the    beSt    means    tO    help 
in  1923  to  an  "^jrage.f  59   \     jhe   deserving. 


pagei  per  issue  m  I^2J. 

9 

►.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.00.0.0.0.  i^Yhose  are  also  the  people 
tempo  of  life  is  altering  fast,  beyond  all  rec-  best  worth  reaching  in  the  advertising  pages, 
ognition.  Fate  has  no  pity  for  those  who  They  are  the  rulers  ot  today  and  tomorrow, 
fail  to  keep  step.  Advertising  is  growing.  They  welcome  ideas  trom  all  who  see  new 
The  rewards  are  increasing.     But   the    re-     lights.  They  are  the  ones  to  court." 


Fifteen  ^\s    Advertisk  m  fnt    By    CLAUDE    C.    HOPKINS 
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WORK 


UNDER  the  heading  "Some  Essen- 
tials of  Business  Success,"  that 
able  and  vigorous  writer,  Floyd 
Parsons,  in  the  September  21  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  wrote,  "Industry  is 
cursed  with  executive  loafers  draw- 
ing large  salaries." 

He  also  took  a  crack  at  tliose  lime 
and  attention  wasting  devices  known 
as  conventions,  conferences,  luncheons 
and  diimers.  Immoderate  indulgence 
in  golf  was  also  touched  upon. 

To  nie,  Mr  Parsons'  words  seemed 
very  well  chosen.  And  his  views  are 
corroborated  in  other  quarters 

I  am  told  that  absenteeism  on  the 
part  of  important  officials  and  execu- 
tives has  become  so  flagrant  that  some 
banks  now  insist  upon  looking  into 
that  phase  of  the  management  before 
a    loan    is    made. 

In  England,  the  United  States  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Big  Picnic"  To 
them,  our  ideas  of  work  assume  the 
features  of  a  joke. 

Business  America  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  hard,  honest  work 

It  is  Mr.  Parsons'  thought  that  a 
day  of  reckoning  will  come;  that  we 
can't  go  on  indefinitely  without  pay- 
ing the  fiddler. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  the  situation  as 
young  ambition's  golden  opportunity. 

Let  any  young  man  (or  oldish  man. 
either,  for  that  matter),  who  wants  to 
attain  wealth,  power  and  renown,  re- 
solve to  himself  to  invest  just  a  small 
percentage  of  extra  work  in  his  chosen 
line  of  endeavor  Let  him  do  just  a 
little  more  than  the  job  jeems  to 
demand. 

With  other  things  equal,  if  he  will 
<onsistantly  do  this,  he  cannot  help 
but  win. 

So   simple   is   the  secret   of   success. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POffER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

It  is  an  easily  demonstrable  fact  that 
every  mother's  son,  and  daughter,  in  this 
interesting  organisation  was  bred  to  work. 
And,  do  you  realise  that  their  services  are 
at  your  command^  When  may  we  go  to 
work   for   your 


Dangers  of  "Variety" 


[continued  from  page  22] 


satisfaction,  and  biing  in  money,  he 
did  not  change  it  for  nineteen  years. 
He  is  the  only  business  man  I  know 
who  had  sense  enough  not  to  change 
his  money-making  formula.  But  when 
i  a  manufacturer  turns  to  advertising,  he 
must  have  variety:  not  to  please  the 
public  but  himself.  He  forgets  that 
the  consumers  do  not  see  his  adver- 
tisement as  often  and  as  intensely  as 
he  does.  They  only  glance  at  it,  and 
they  can  glance  at  it  for  years  without 
tiring  of  it.  But  even  if  the  consumer 
does  tire,  he  sees  it,  and  it  registers 
at  a  glance,  without  requiring  him  to 
read  through  it  in  order  to  find  out 
what  it  is  all  about. 

IF  a  constant  change  of  advertise- 
ments is  right,  why  not  change  your 
name  and  trade  mark  in  each  ?  Palm- 
olive  Soap  posters  always  look  alike 
except  for  a  slight  change  of  picture 
and  layout.  The  same  is  true  of  Camel 
advertisements.  Of  course,  the  adver- 
tisers know  that  they  are  changed: 
but  I  often  wonder  if  the  public  knows 
that  any  change  has  been  made.  I 
doubt  it. 

I  once  told  Mr.  Kellogg  of  Corn 
Flakes  fame  about  the  series  of  Cush- 
man  Parker's  paintings  of  children 
which  we  were  publishing  for  Beech- 
Nut. 

He  said:  "Paintings?  I  always 
thought  you  were  using  only  one  paint- 
ing.   They  all  look  alike  to  me." 

If  a  great  advertiser  like  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, who  is  keenly  interested  in  ad- 
vertising, did  not  notice  the  constant 
changes,  how  much  less  does  the  un- 
sophisticated consumer  notice?  After 
all,  they  are  slight.  The  general  style 
of  an  artist  is  the  same. 

The  old  patent  medicine  men,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  horse  sense,  hunted 
and  experimented  until  they  found  the 
one  advertisement  which  would  make 
the  consumer  ask  for  their  panacea. 
Then  they  stuck  to  that  one  advertise- 
ment. 

Swamp  Root  had  a  picture  of  a  doc- 
tor telling  a  patient  that  "thousands 
of  people  have  kidney  trouble  and  don't 
know  it."  That  picture  sold  Swamp 
Root. 

On  six  different  occasions  advertising 
agents  pei'suaded  the  proprietors  of 
Swamp  Root  that  the  advertisement 
was  worn  out.  Six  times  they  switched 
to  new  advertisements  prepared  by  the 
I  agents,  and  six  times  their  sales  fell 
off.  Six  times  they  went  back  to  the  old 
ad  showing  the  doctor  and  sales  came 
back  each  time. 

Can't  you  remember  the  old  Soapine 
advertisement  with  the  picture  of  the 
whale  on  the  beach  and  the  white  spot 
i  washed  on  his  side  by  Soapine?  Can't 
you  remember  the  old  Rough  on  Rats 
picture  of  the  kitchen  full  of  the  whole 
family,  running  after  the  rat,  throw- 
ing flatirons,  and  upsetting  the  kitchen 
table  ?  The  Soapine  advertisement  and 
the  rat  advertisement  have  not  been 
published  for  years,  and  yet  we  re- 
member them.  Why  ?  Because  they 
never  changed  their  advertisement  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  advertising 
their  one   advertisement  was   repeated 


so  many  times  that  it  still  lives  in  our 
memory. 

Constant  changing  makes  confusion 
enough  in  the  consumer's  mind,  but 
not  content  with  that  most  advertisers 
get  themselves  involved  in  still  an- 
other form  of  complexity,  to  wit: 
Many  an  advertising  campaign  has  dif- 
ferent styles  of  advertising  mixed  up 
in  it.  The  magazine  and  newspaper 
advertisements  are  made  by  the  adver- 
tising agent.  He  works  up  his  style  and 
then  the  outdoor  company  independent 
of  him  sells  the  advertiser  an  outdoor 
campaign.  The  agent  is  not  consulted 
and  the  campaign  becomes  another  type 
of  advertising  on  the  same  merchan- 
dise. Then  the  street  car  people,  and 
some  lithograph  house  do  something 
different.  Then  come  the  trade  paper 
men,  the  novelty  sellers,  the  booklet 
printers,  the  package  makers  and  the 
direct  mailers,  and  they  develop  several 
other  types  of  advertising.  This  makes 
about  nine  kinds  of  advertising  on  one 
product  or  one  line  of  products.  With 
all  of  these  and  a  change  of  copy  and 
art  on  each  advertisement,  what  kind 
of  campaign  is  it?  Is  it  repetition  of 
a  single  selling  ai-gument  ?  It  is  sim- 
ply confusion.  And  these  confusion 
campaigns  cost  probably  twice  as 
much  as  a  one  ad-repetition  campaign. 
But  suppose  these  advertisers  who  are 
spending  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
more  were  to  sit  down  and  take  a  leaf 
out  of  our  patent  medicine  advertiser's 
Ijook  of  experience  and  say  to  them- 
selves: "I  am  going  to  spend  $10,000 
or  $25,000  or  even  $100,000  if  neces- 
sary to  find  the  selling  argument  and 
picture  which  will  make  the  consumer 
ask  for  my  brand.  When  I  find  it,  no 
clever  salesman  is  going  to  sell  me  any 
more  confusion  advertising.  That  sell- 
ing argument,  slogan,  and  picture  is 
going  on  my  letterhead,  on  my  pack- 
ages, on  my  packing  cases,  on  my  bill 
heads,  on  my  trucks,  in  my  magazine 
and  newspaper  advertising,  in  my  car 
cards,  on  all  my  outdoor  stuff,  in  my 
store  displays.  Everywhere  you  will 
see  this  same  slogan  and  picture  plas- 
tered— displayed  all  over  the  country. 
"I  will  never  change  it,  no  matter  how 
much  criticism  is  heaped  on  me:  no 
matter  how  many  people  tell  me  they 
are  sick  of  it.  By  this  method  I  will 
prove  that  I  can  cut  my  $500,000  ap- 
propriation in  half  and  get  many  times 
the  showing  and  many  more  sales." 

THERE  is  one  modern  case  to  my 
knowledge  where  this  was  done  on 
regular  merchandise:  Shaw-Walker 
"Built-Like-a-Skyscraper''  Steel  Letter 
Files.  Some  variations  have  been  made, 
but  the  public  never  noticed  the  changes. 
The  consumer  knows  nothing  about 
Shaw-Walker  advertisements  except 
the  man  jumping  in  the  drawer,  and 
the  slogan  "Built-Like-a-Skyscraper" 
which  "sells"  them  the  strength  of 
"Shaw-Walker"  Steel  Files.  The  .'slo- 
gan and  picture  are  thoroughly  known 
and  yet  the  cost  of  implanting  them 
into  public  consciousness  has  been  un- 
lielievably  small.  Why?  Because 
Shaw-Walker  always  repeated  the  same 
advertisement. 

Very  few   advertisers,  however,  will 
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The  Chicago  Evening  American 

Sells  at  3c  a  Copy 

While  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Sells  at  2c  a  Copy 

Does  the  Public  Care  for  a  Penny? 

The  public  does,  but  what  the  public  cares  for  more  than 
a  penny  is  the  kind  of  a  newspaper  it  wants. 

Given  that,  as  the  Chicago  Evening  American  gives  it,  the 
importance  of  the  penny  in  the  purchase  price  becomes 
merely  a  definite  expression  of  preference. 

In  1 91 7  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (at  ic  a  copy)  led  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  (also  at  ic  a  copy)  in  point 
of  circulation  sales. 

In  1919  (with  both  of  these  newspapers  selling  at  2c  a  copy) 
the  Chicago  Evening  American  passed  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  in  circulation  sales. 

In  192 1  (Chicago  Evening  American  selling  at  3c  a  copy 
while  Chicago  Daily  News  remained  at  2c  a  copy)  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  passed  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  has  steadily  increased  its  lead. 

In  1927  the  Chicago  Evening  American  (at  3  c  a  copy) 
leads  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (at  2c  a  copy)  by 

113,733  Daily  Average  Sales 

{The  circulation  records  for  October,  1927,  are  ew ployed) 

a  good  newspaper 
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MY  LIFE 

IN 

ADVERTISING 

By    CLAUDE    C.    HOPKINS 
Former  President,  Lord  &  Thomas 


HERE  is  the  inspiring  autobiog- 
raphy of  one  of  the  world 
authorities  on  advertising.  For 
37  years,  Claude  C.  Hopkins  has  been 
a  developer  of  modern  advertising 
principles.  As  copy  chief  and  Presi- 
dent of  Lord  &  Thomas  he  has  writ- 
ten $100,000,000.00  of  national  ad- 
vertising. His  own  income  as  an 
advertising  man  has  run  as  high  as 
$183,000.00  a  year.  Now.  from  his 
lofty  peak  at  the  top  of  the  profes- 
sion, he  has  reviewed  his  life  work 
and  set  down  for  the  benefit  of  others 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  spent  a 
life  time   in   acquiring. 

MORE  THAN  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

This  book  gives  intimate  details  of 
many  advertising  successes.  It  tells 
how  great  advertisers  started,  the 
methods  and  strategy  which  were 
used  to  secure  world-wide  success. 
It  also  discloses  methods  which  failed. 
and  the  reasons  why.  The  discussion 
is  amazingly  frank,  revealing  both 
facts  and  figures.  Each  campaign 
is  so  presented  as  to  illustrate  defi- 
nite advertising  principles.  It  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  exposi- 
tion of  right  advertising  and  market- 
ing methods  which  has  ever  appeared 
in    print. 

A  FEW   OF  THE   CHAPTERS 

My    Start    in    Business 

Lessons   in    Advertising    and   Selling 

Early   History   of   Palmolive   Soap 

Puffed    Grains    and    Quaker    Oats 

Pepsodent    Tooth    Paste 

Automobile    Advertising 

Tire    Advertising 

My    Greatest    Mistake 

A  book  of  enormous  value  to  every 
man     in     the     advertising     profession. 

Price  ^3.00 


adopt  this  policy,  because  they  want 
to  play  with  their  advertising.  They 
want  the  fun  of  getting  up  new  variety. 
They  want  to  exploit  their  intelligence. 
They  cannot  believe  that  their  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  best  can  be  wrong. 
They  want  to  say  to  their  friends : 
"Look  at  my  wonderful  advertising. 
I'm  the  boy  who  did  it.  Everybody  is 
talking  about  my  advertising — about 
my  idea — about  me!" 

Repetition  is  a  lost  art  but  any  ad- 
vertiser who  can  use  it  and  who  is 
willing  to  put  his  advertising  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  can  enlarge  the  look  of  his 
campaign  and  get  increased  sales  be- 
yond anything  I  could  make  him  be- 
lieve at  this  writing. 


ON   APPROVAL  ORDER  FORM 

Harper  &  Brothers  AS  16 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  postpaid  for  ten  days' 
FREB  I-r^AMINATION  one  copy  of  MY  LIFE  IN 
ADVERTISING,    $3.00. 

n  I    agree    to    remit    J3.00    within    ten    days    of    receipt 
of    this   book   or  to   return   It. 

G  I  enclose  my  check  for  $ 

O  Please   send    C.O.D. 

Name    

Address     

Business    Connection     

(Please   fill    In) 


An  A  B  C  of  Trade- 
Marks 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   40] 

tered  letter  to  the  registrant  of  the 
mark  in  question  demanding  a  return 
I'eceipt.  If  the  letter  is  returned,  sub- 
mit it  unopened  with  a  mercantile  re- 
port to  the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent 
Office  will  then  check  by  the  same 
method  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  owner  is  out  of  business  and  has 
disposed  of  his  good-will  and  trade- 
mark to  another.  Sufficient  proof  will 
justify  the  commissioner  in  canceling 
the  mark  in  favor  of  the  new  applicant 

The  Official  Gazette  is  a  publication 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  list- 
ing the  trade-marks,  symbols,  and 
names  of  applicants,  and  the  name  of 
the  product  for  which  the  trade-mark 
application  has  been  made.  It  also 
gives  the  claimed  date  of  first  use.  It 
is  considered  sufficient  notice  to  users 
of  registered  and  common  law  marks, 
and  is  intended  to  invite  interference 
on  their  part  if  they  have  any  objec- 
tions to  the  granting  of  the  applica- 
tion. Their  objection  must  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  Gazette  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office. 

Interference.  Voluntary  interference 
results  from  the  filing  of  a  second  ap- 
plication for  the  same  name  in  the  same 
classification,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Patent  Office  is  to  determine  from 
the  evidence  presented  which  is  the 
prior  user  and  rightful  owner.  An  in- 
iwluntary  interference  occurs  when 
two  or  more  applicants  file  the  same 
name  before  either  registers.  In  this 
case  the  Patent  Office  conducts  the 
same  procedure. 

Opposition  Proceedings.  Opposition 
proceedings  provide  a  registrant  with 
the  means  of  filing  his  objections  to  any 
subsequent  mark  which  appears  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Gazette,  and  which 
is  considered  confusingly  similar  to  his 
registered  mark.  These  proceedings 
must  be  filed  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  Official  Ga- 
zette. 

Cancellation.  Cancellation  proceed- 
ings may  be  filed  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  a  mark  on  any  one  of  the 
following  grounds:  (a)  If  the  second 
applicant  is  in  reality  the  prior  user 
supplemented  by  documentary  evidence, 
(b)  If  the  mark  is  descriptive  and  in- 
valid and  injurious  to  your  business 
because  it  deceives  the  trade,  (c)  If 
the  mark  is  abandoned. 


State  Registration.  Originally  in- 
tended for  intra-state  trade,  in  some 
cases  state  registration  has  proved  in- 
teresting to  a  common  law  user  of  a 
trade-mark  who  has  discovered  that 
the  Federal  registration  has  been 
granted  on  his  mark.  It  may  be  dis- 
covered that  the  registrant  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  has  confined  his  sales  to 
a  certain  state.  Thereupon  state  reg- 
istration may  be  granted  in  those 
states  in  which  the  ^Federal  registrant 
has  not  appeared.  This  is  a  dangerous 
practice  and  not  advisable;  for  such  a 
registrant  is  always  subject  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  overcome  by  the  ex- 
panding business  of  the  Federal  regis- 
trant or  the  registrant  from  another 
state.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
tossing  of  two  stones  into  the  lake,  the 
ripples  of  which  expand  undisturbed 
until  they  cross  each  other's  paths. 
There  are  many  angles  to  this  side  of 
the  question  which  should  be  examined 
very  carefully  before  placing  too  great 
a  faith  in  state  registrations. 

Fundamental  Principle  of  U.  S.  Reg- 
istration. In  the  United  States,  regis- 
tration is  based  upon  actual  use  and 
sale  in  intra-state  trade.  Contrast  this 
with  the  law  in  most  South  American 
countries  where  registration  can  be  se- 
cured merely  by  applying  for  the  mark. 

Foreign  Significance.  If  you  are 
planning  the  expansion  of  your  trade  to 
foreign  countries,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  full  significance  of  your 
name  in  the  foreign  language.  For  in- 
stance, "Reo,"  in  Spanish,  means 
"criminal." 

Sales  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  Cuba, 
for  example,  every  sale  of  a  foreign 
trade-mark  article  not  registered  in 
Cuba  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  fifteen 
to  forty-five  dollars. 

This  hurried  outline  can  only  indicate 
caution  and  thorough  investigation  in 
any  trade-mark  registration  which  you 
may  undertake  or  in  the  protection  of 
any  trade-marks  which  you  may  now 
hold.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  ser- 
vices of  a  trade-mark  specialist  are 
most  important. 


New  England  Adver- 
tising Clubs  Meet 

ON  Nov.  7  and  8  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Advertising  Clubs  was 
held  at  Boston  at  the  same  time  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Commis- 
sion, some  of  the  sessions  of  both 
groups  being  held  together.  At  the 
opening  luncheon  W.  K.  Woodbridge 
of  the  International  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation delivered  the  principal  address. 
Other  speakers  at  the  more  impor- 
tant sessions  were  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Bos- 
ton; Wetmore  Hodges,  General  Sea- 
foods Corporation,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
M.  H.  Aylesworth,  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  New  York;  J.  C. 
McQuiston,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  East  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Amos  Parrish,  Amos  Par- 
rish  &  Company,  New  York ;  Ben 
Nash,  advertising  counsellor.  New 
York;  T.  W.  LeQuatte.  Farm  Life, 
Spencer,  Ind. ;  H.  J.  Kenner,  New 
York  Better  Business  Bureau;  and 
Merle  Thorpe,  Nation's  Business, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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HCmOGRAPHS 


e  1  houahtful Alan 

julfilh  thu  family  obliaation  ! 


„^6»A*. 


"'On   0«  '■ 


Qood  photographers  display  this 
Mark   of  Membership  and   appre- 
ciate the  high  ideals  and  ethics  of 
the  profession 


^^HE  MOST  manly  thing  that  a 
^  man  can  do  ....  to  give  his 
loved  ones  a  lasting  remembrance 
of  himself  ....  his  Photograph. 
Why  risk  putting  it  off  any  longer  ? 


VISIT  YOUR 


FAMILY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  ONCE 


YEAR 
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When  you 
and  this 
book  get 
together— 

— soniething''s  go- 
ing to  happen 
i  1 1  u  s  t  rationwise. 
Look  through  the 
book.  Send  for  a 
copy  to  examine 
FREE. 


LARNED'S 


niustratioii 
in  Advertisin 


319   pages,   6x9.   212   illustrations, 
$4.00    net,    postpaid. 

THIS  book  explains  the  methods,  principles  and  pos- 
sibilities of  Illustrations  in  meeting  the  require- 
oients   of   modern  adyertislnR. 

The  characteristics  of  different  treatments  are  fully 
explained.  The  technique  employed,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantaees,  the  effects,  the  liniitations,  the 
psychology,  the  nianj-  and  varied  uses  of  dozens  of 
illustrative   methods   are  described   in  detail. 

Practically  every  type  of  advertising  effort — as  re- 
flected in  magazines  and  newspapers — is  given  atten- 
tion. The  book  has  valuahie  data  on  everything  from 
a  one-time  Insertion  right  through  to  a  seasonal 
campaign    or    a    continuous     advertising    program. 

It  indicates  thoroughly  the  hundred  and  one  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  illustrations  can  be  brought  to  the 
aid   of    sales. 

Some    Special    Topics 

— how  to  secure    individuality; 

— how  to  use  white   space; 

— how  to  use  pen  drawings ; 

— how  to  use    photographic    illustrations: 

— how  to  inject    life    into    inanimate    products; 

— how  to  picture   a    family   of   products; 

— how  to  employ   black   treatments; 

— how  to  feature   a   trade    mark; 

— how  to  use   woodcut  technique ; 

— how  to  use    negative    illustrations; 

— how  to  outline   technique. 

Examine  It  for  10  Days 

Let  us  »end  you  a  copy  of  this  book  for  free  exuml- 
nation.  Look  through,  it  with  some  advertuing  problem 
of  your  (Aon  in  mind.  Send  the  coupon  now — exami- 
nation is  free. 


Examine  this  book 

for  10  flays   FREE 


McGraw-Hill    Book   Co.,    Inc. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,   N.  Y. 

Send  me  Larned's  Hi.USTRATION  IN  AB- 
VEHTISING.  54.00.  for  10  days'  free  esami- 
aation. 

I  will  return  the  book,  postpaid.  In  10  days 
OPT  remit  for  it  then. 

Same      

Address      

City    State    

Position     

Company 

A  r      1  i-iivj; 


Bakers  Weekly  a;^%oVt'?,ry 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics   and    sales    analysis   data. 


How  to  Select 
Salesmen 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32] 

them  up  with  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
progress." 

Some  believe  in  getting  in  friends  of 
their  present  salesmen.  "In  trying 
this  method,"  confesses  the  salesman- 
ager  for  a  mill  supply  house,  "I  had 
some  bad  experiences  at  the  start.  I 
found  a  tendency  for  the  salesman  in 
our  employ  to  recommend  men  too  much 
on  the  basis  of  friendship.  Then  when 
the  friend  wa.s  hired  and  later  had  to 
be  fired  there  were  hard  feelings  to  get 
over.  I  still  use  this  method  but  I  go 
very  carefully  into  the  applicant's  sell- 
ing record  and  hire  him  with  even  more 
care  than  the  man  who  comes  in  as  an 
utter  stranger.  A  better  method,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  make  trips  now  and 
then  among  friendly  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers, asking  them  the  names  of  par- 
ticularly good  salesmen  who  are  calling 
on  them.  Where  a  man  is  well-liked 
in  his  territory,  you  are  likely  to  find 
someone  who  will  make  good  if  you  can 
manage  to  get  him." 

ANOTHER  cornpany  which  has  built 
up  a  fine  selling  "force  in  only  two 
years  has  done  so  by  advertising  in  col- 
lege papers.  They  want  young  men  of 
good  education  and  personality.  They 
have  ofli^ered  summer  jobs  to  students 
who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  college 
courses  and  have  thus  tried  out  their 
recruits  and  proved  them  before  giving 
them  permanent  positions  on  gradua- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  getting  good  reci'uits 
for  a  sales  force  is  in  many  cases 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
type  of  goods  may  be  stocked  by  more 
different  kinds  of  outlets  than  ever  be- 
fore. Alarm  clocks,  for  example,  may 
be  sold  through  jewelry  stores,  drug 
stores,  stationery  stores,  cigar  stores, 
hardware  stores,  department  stores,  fur- 
niture and  house-furnishings  stores.  In 
such  a  case  the  salesman  must  have 
enough  range  to  meet  these  different 
types  of  merchants.  He  must  have 
broad  enough  interests  to  adapt  his 
story  to  the  different  problems  of  these 
'  varied  outlets.  Such  equipment  is  more 
important  than  his  ability  to  talk  about 
alarm  clocks. 

In  some  cases  different  crews  of  men 
are  hired  to  sell  to  one  type  of  outlet 
alone.  For  example,  in  the  grocery 
field,  an  old-fashioned  grocery  salesman 
may  do  very  well  with  the  grocery 
stores,  but  a  different  type  of  man  suc- 
ceeds better  in  selling  to  hospitals, 
hotels,  private  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Again,  with  keener  competition  at 
hand,  different  types  of  men  may  be 
needed  to  call  on  different  types  of  out- 
lets. The  salesmanager  for  a  house 
selling  to  cobblers  learned  this  a  few 
years  ago.  He  had  a  bright  young 
Italian  who  did  work  about  his  house 
and  also  acted  as  his  chauffeur.  One 
day  the  thought  struck  the  executive 
that  this  chap  might  develop  into  a 
good  salesman.  Most  cobblers  are 
Italians.  Why  not  Italian  salesman- 
ship? The  experiment  worked  so  well 
that  nearly  every  salesman  added  since 
that  time  has  been  a  son  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean. 

All  of  which  throws  further  light  on 
the  success  of  ex-architects  in  selling  to 


WANTED 

Sales 

Promotion 

Manager 


A  magazine  in  the  indus- 
trial field  is  looking  for  a 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
potentiality'. 

The  specifications  are: 

( 1 )  Ability  to  grasp  the 
problems  confronting  man- 
ufacturers of  power-plant, 
power  transmission  and  con- 
veying   machinery. 

(2)  Originality. 

(3)  Initiative. 

(4)  Ability   to   write   well. 
(3)    Some    sales   ability. 

(6)  Compatible  person- 
ality. 

(7)  Ability    to    cooperate. 
Actual        experience        in 

sales  promotion  work  on  a 
magazine  is  not  considered 
necessary,  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  or  knowledge  of 
the    field    is   essential. 

This  magazine  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  in  its 
field.  It  is  only  seven  years 
old  and  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  group  of  young, 
alert  and   aggressive   men. 

The  position  of  sales  pro- 
motion manager  will  be  a 
newly  created  one,  so  that 
the  man  will  have  a  virgin 
field    before    him. 

He  will  also  have  the  en- 
thusiastic support  and  co- 
operation of  everyone  in 
the   outfit. 

He  will  be  a  member  of 
an  organization  that  has 
made  a  habit  of  success  and 
one  which  still  has  "most  of 
its   future   before  it." 

Due  to  the  youth  of  the 
magazine  and  its  owners 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
opportunity  for  the  man 
who   can    qualify. 

In  making  application 
please  write  about  your  ed- 
ucation and  experience  fully 
enough  to  enable  a  fair 
judgment  to  be   formed. 

That  you  want  the  posi- 
tion is  not  enough.  Make 
the  position  want  you. 

This  organization  knows 
of  this  advertisement.  You 
can  therefore  write  fully 
with  the  assurance  that  your 
letter  will  be  held  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 

JUSTIN  F.  BARBOUR 

Western    Manager, 

Advertising   &    Selling 

122    South    Michigan    Ave. 

CHICAGO 
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To  Select  the  Proper 
Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

*  STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 

I 


It  gi\es  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  co\  er  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
ad\ertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
con\'enient  \  olume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


E^'ery  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
o\er  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and,  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  vears 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  •■ 


Special  15-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERNICE, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


.192 


'jentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid, 
ssued  since  it  was  published  for  "15  days" 


a  copy  of  the  current  number   of   Standard    Rate  &    Data    Service,   together    with   all    bulletins 
use.     Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the 

cost  of  one  ye.ir's  subscription.     The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  first 

of  each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  is.surd  every  other  day. 


rm    .Vaiir,-    Street    Address 


•^dividual   Sitjning    Order 


.Slate 

.  Officio!    Position 


Rl 
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Did  you 

get  your 

Copy 


of  that  helpful  manual  for  the  production  adver- 
tising manager? 

This  book  v^^ill  not  be  reprinted  and  w^hen  the 
present  edition  is  exhausted,  further  copies  will  be 
unobtainable.  Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  left. 


Order  Your  Copy 

now! 

THE    PRICE    IS    FIFTY    CENTS 

"Due  to  our  rapidly  diminishing 
supply,  that  old  but  fair  practice, 
"first  come,  first  served"  will  follow. 


3NI.EW   TORK    ^ROUP   OF 

^_Advertising  Typographers  of  America 

^6i  Sighth  revenue,  T^w  ybr^ 

-I MEMBERS >- 

Ad  Service  Co.  •  Advertising  Agencies'  Service  Co.  •  The  Advertype  Co.,  Inc. 
Associated  Typographers  ■  E.  M.  Diamant  Typographic  Service  •  Frost  Brothers 
David  Gildea  &  Co.,  Inc.  -  Montague  tee  Co.,  Inc.  •  Frederic  Nelson  Phillips,  Inc. 
Standard  Ad  Service  •  Supreme  Ad  Service  •  Tri-Arts  Press,  Inc. 
Typographic  Service  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.  •  Kurt  H.  Volk,  Inc. 
The  Woodrow  Press,  Inc. 


CLAUDE  C. 


REPRINTS  OF 
HOPKINS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


REQUESTS  continue  to  \k  received   from  newer  subscribers 
.  for  the  first  chapters  of  the  Hopkins'  autobiography.     The 
issues  were  exhausted  soon  after  publication. 

If  you  have  missed  any  of  the  earHer  chapters  of  this  brilHant 
autobiography  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  them  now. 

A  twenty-four  page  reprint  of  the  first  nine  instaHments  has  been 
made.     Copies  are  available  at  35  cents  each. 
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9  East  .38th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


architects,  ex-engineers  in  selling;  to 
engineers  and  ex-dentists  who  place 
dental  equipment  before  practising 
dentists. 

Ex-actors  often  made  good  salesmen. 
They  are  used  to  one-night  stands,  have 
good  voices,  good  memories  and  good 
presence.  The  successful  retail  clerk 
is  often  a  good  "line"  salesman ;  he  has 
had  to  keep  track  of  1001  items  in  a 
store,  so  a  mere  500  don't  bother  him 
at  all  when  he  goes  out  to  sell  for  some 
manufacturer. 

A  timely  warning  was  sounded  by 
<^ne  salesmanager  with  whom  I  talked. 
"In  hiring  today,"  he  said,  "I  will  take 
only  men  who  come  fresh  from  jobs 
where  selling  has  been  especially  diffi- 
cult. I  prefer  men  who  have  succeeded 
at  selling  products  to  which  there  was 
stiff  resistence.  Selling  is  getting 
harder  and  I  can't  afford  to  gamble  on 
men  who  have  succeeded  only  where 
there  was  easy  trade  acceptance." 


Stranger  Within  Your 
Gates 

[continued  from  page  25] 

company  through  an  outsider's  eyes 
and  ears?  Try  calling  them  on  the 
phone,  of  course  disguising  your  voice, 
with  some  question  or  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  request.  Ask  for  yourself  and  see 
what  sort  of  an  impression  you  get  of 
the  interest  shown  in  transferring  the 
call  to  someone  else  who  might  han- 
dle your  hypothetical  business.  Or 
coach  a  friend  to  come  into  your  office 
in  person  on  some  more  or  less  vague 
pretense,  hinting  at  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  a  customer  and  see  how  your 
organization  handles  a  deviation  from 
the  usual.) 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  I 
have  never  yet  seen  included  in  the  ser- 
mon on  courtesy  to  strangers  within 
our  gates.  It  is  hinted  at  in  the  story 
of  the  insurance  agency's  economy. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
whenever  a  concern  or  an  organization 
is  large  enough  to  be  departmentalized, 
the  selection  and  management  of  the 
telephone  operator  or  operators  and,  if 
there  is  one,  of  the  man  or  woman  at 
the  information  desk,  is  assigned  to  the 
office  manager  or  to  some  other  official 
whose  major  interest  lies  in  holding 
down  "overhead  expense"  rather  than 
in  building  sales.  There  is  a  certain 
illogic  in  this,  as  evidenced  in  the  in- 
surance incident. 

The  telephone  operator  and  the 
greeter  at  the  information  desk  should 
be  emphatically  part  and  parcel  of  the 
sales-department.  In  contact  with  the 
public  just  as  directly  as  are  their  com- 
pany's advertising  and  their  company's 
outside  representatives,  their  inspira- 
tion, training  and  guidance  should  also 
flow  from  the  sales  department.  (If 
you  as  sales  manager  are  too  busy,  del- 
egate the  responsibility  to  your  adver- 
tising manager.  He  will  understand 
the  needs  and  the  import  of  the  assign- 
ment.) 

The  logic  of  the  recommended  change 
should  certainly  be  sufficiently  self-evi- 
dent to  convince  anyone  to  whom  it  is 
proposed.  Obviously,  the  efforts  of 
sales-manager  and  salesmen  to  create 
customers  and  hold  their  good  will 
should  not  be  imperiled  by  shortcom- 
ings at  telephone  exchange  and  infor- 
mation desk. 


ill 
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Business  Leaders 
ask  us  Questions 

to  the  extent  of  11,000  in- 
quiries a  month.  They  are 
located  in  all  of  the  large 
centers  of  population  in 
the  United  States  and  are 
readers  of  our  unique  me- 
dium. They  consult  us  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  in- 
vestments and  act  upon 
our  advice.  This  is  reader 
interest  not  enjoyed  hy  other 
magazines. 


PfAGAZINE 

^WallStreet 

Member  A. B.C. 
42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

No.  10  of  a  Series 
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DON'T  youuife  to  turn 
over  your  ide^s  fi6r  a  folder 
or  booklet  <^r  pthcT  piece 
of  direct  advertising  to  an 
organizajtiorr  which  grasps 
them  guifrkly  and  thor- 
oughly \wfthout  a  lot  of 
explainirtg  ^nd  directing 
from  you? 


% 


Var^illCom[)any 

Grand  Rapids 


A  New  300  Room  Hotel 

and  a 

22  Story  Skyscraper 

Two   of   the   many   evidences 
of  Unusual  Prosperity  in 

ALLENTOWN 
PA. 


75%  of  its  250,000 

Trading  Area 

Read  The 

AUentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers    Cooperation' 


How  Should  We 
Advertise? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 


wealth"  within  their  domain.  To  us 
the  restriction  is  heavy  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  limits  the  fluidity  of  our 
investments  by  depriving  us  of  the 
privilege  of  shifting  investments,  inas- 
much as  cumbersome  formality  attends 
any  substitution  of  one  deposited  se- 
curity for  another.  For  a  small  com- 
pany, and  ours  is  such,  a  half  dozen 
states  can  easily  total  so  great  amounts 
of  these  deposits  that  we  have  little  op- 
portunity to  profit  by  reinvestment  of 
our  funds.  When  conflagrations  occur 
that  impose  losses  out  of  the  ordinary, 
the  natural  recourse  would  be  for  us 
either  to  sell  or  borrow  against  our 
prime  securities,  but  when  these  are 
deposited  with  the  states  we  have  been 
deprived  of  possession  w-e  must,  in  such 
a  case,  sacrifice  other  "free"  securities. 
.4n  expanding  fire  company  must  step 
warily,  as  it  qualifies  in  the  states,  lest 
it  clip  its  own  chances  from  this  re- 
quirement as  to  deposits;  a  predica- 
ment no  less  real  than  the  continual  de- 
mand for  greater  and  greater  "re- 
serves" if  business  expands  too  rap- 
idly. 

As  another  consideration  in  enter- 
ing the  states,  each  one  "makes  an  in- 
spection" before  issuing  to  us  a  certifi- 
cate to  do  business.  The  state  insur- 
ance superintendent  makes  us  a  visit, 
regardless  of  the  distance  he  must 
travel,  bringing  along  a  force  of  au- 
ditors and  specialists  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  "our  condition."  We  are 
charged  a  flat  fee  for  this  inspection, 
plus  the  expenses  of  these  men,  and, 
occasionally,  an  arbitrary  per  diem  for 
their  time.  Annually  thereafter,  for  all 
the  states  except  a  few,  the  "inspec- 
tion" is  repeated  on  the  same  basis  of 
cost. 

I  AM  not  protesting  against  these  well- 
meant  efforts  to  safeguard  citizens. 
The  state  supervision  has  done  much  to 
insure  fire  insurance;  rank  abuses  of 
the  earlier  years  gave  abundant  reason 
for  severity.  We  do  grumble  because 
in  so  many  instances  rascality  and 
fraud  upon  the  public  persist  among 
fly-by  night  and  fictitious  companies.  I 
am,  just  the  same,  calling  attention  to 
one  of  the  underlying  reasons  why  a 
fire  insurance  company  cannot  expand 
with  the  ease  that  a  merchandising 
product  can. 

I  have  referred  to  our  dread  of  dens- 
ity in  the  risks  we  carry. 

Our  only  protection  against  excessive 
density  is  by  mapping  our  risks.  For 
each  city,  and  each  town,  the  insurance 
companies  require  most  detailed  maps. 
These  maps  ai'e  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
everv  dwelling  and  business  building  is 
shown,  every  detached  garage  in  a 
"back  yard"  in  fact.  For  a  manufac- 
turing plant,  or  a  downtown  business 
block,  every  detail  is  shown:  material, 
type  of  construction,  kind  of  roof, 
height  and  size  of  each  structure,  na- 
ture of  use  and  occupancy,  and  endless 
technical  information. 

As  buildings  are  torn  down  or  new 


ones  erected  or  alterations  made,  these 
maps  must  be  corrected.  This  constant 
change  is  effected  by  pasting  over  the 
appropriate  space  a  fresh  "section"  to 
indicate  the  alterations.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey  an  idea  of  the  complexity 
of  maintaining  the  "insurance  maps," 
but  a  moment's  thought  of  the  monthly 
transformations  of  any  city  street  will 
picture  the  problem  we  face.  The  cost 
is  tremendous  for  maps  and  "correc- 
tions" and  "map  service";  it  is  equally 
heavy  for  clerical  hire  within  our  of- 
fices it  is  considerable  for  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  map  racks  and 
map  records  and  map  storage. 

YET  these  maps  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. On  them  our  clerks  enter  a 
record  of  what  we  have  at  risk  for  each 
city  block  and  each  structure  therein. 
Befoi'e  any  new  business  is  accepted  by 
us  the  map  must  be  consulted.  Not  to 
do  so  is  courting  sure  bankruptcy. 

Think  of  our  situation.  In  each  city 
we  will  have  several  brokers.  Working 
independently  of  each  other  they  will 
submit  policies,  and  while  each  policy 
may  be  strictly  within  our  "rules"  as 
to  amount  and  "acceptable  business" 
we  can  very  easily  receive  a  great  deal 
of  business  that  will  obligate  us  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  No  device  other  than 
a  map  will  reveal  these  excessive 
"lines."  Only  by  using  maps  can  our 
officers  visualize  the  total  we  have  at 
risk  within  a  city  block  or  within  "one 
fire  hazard."  To  do  a  fire  insurance 
business  without  maps  would  be  ruin- 
ous: to  use  them  is  costly.  Not  for  a 
single  city  must  we  have  them,  but  for 
every  city  and  every  town  where  we 
have  business. 

Beyond  office  records  we  are  obliged 
to  inspect  new  risks.  After  the  busi- 
ness has  been  accepted  our  traveling  in- 
spectors make  a  physical  examination 
of  the  property,  with  an  eye  to  the  elim- 
ination of  hazards.  Often  they  recom- 
mend that  "we  get  off  the  risk,"  which 
means  that  we  shall,  by  telegraph  in  all 
likelihood,  exercise  our  five  days'  priv- 
ilege of  cancellation.  In  important 
cities  the  companies  are  banded  together 
for  joint  inspection  bureaus  in  the  ef- 
fort to  do  a  better  job  of  inspection  at 
a  less  cost  to  each  of  ourselves.  Some 
states  specifically  forbid,  and  others  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  this  joint  action  on 
our  part. 

Maps,  then,  because  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  curtail  expansion  of  our 
business.  If  we  should  enter  new 
cities  too  rapidly  we  would  find  our  as- 
sets tied  up  in  "maps  and  mapping  ser- 
vice" to  such  an  extent  that  solvency 
might  be  impaired.  The  only  way  we 
have  seen  is  to  restrict  expansion  to  the 
point  where  our  budgeted  expense 
ratio  wall  cover  the  initial  cost  of  new 
cities  as  well  as  carry  the  augmented 
monthly  "service"  vifithout  and  within 
our  offices. 

Mapping  is  a  sort  of  expense  not  en- 
countered in  the  marketing  of  a  prod- 
uct.    Like  "density"  itself  it  seems  to 
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run  contrary  to  the  poal  of  other  busi- 
nesses. They  want  market  concentra- 
tion. We  must  fight  to  avoid  density. 
Yet  concentrated  marketing  reduces  the 
cost  of  selling;  we,  in  requiring  thin- 
ness of  distribution,  must  deliberately 
accept  additional  costs  in  order  to 
escape  concentration. 

The  whole  situation  of  a  fire  insur- 
ance company,  except  for  the  few  very 
large  ones  of  which  we  are  not  one,  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  type 
helped  by  advertising. 

AT  present,  and  consistently  from 
the  beginning,  we  use  trade  paper 
(in  the  insurance  field)  spaces  directed 
at  local  agencies  (brokers).  Our  "sell- 
ing," too,  is  done  with  them  in  the  sense 
that  we  persuade  a  good  broker  to  let  us 
"place  our  agency"  with  him.  There- 
after our  men  "sell"  our  company  to 
this  broker  and  his  executives,  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  for  us  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  their  preferred  risks 
and  less  of  the  "cat-and-dog"  business. 
In  each  community  the  buyer  of  fire 
insurance  entrusts  his  all  to  the  broker. 
The  reader  may  test  himself  by  trying 
to  recall  the  name  of  a  single  fire  in- 
surance company  whose  policy  he  holds. 
He  can  answer  immediately  as  to  his 
life  insurance,  or  accident,  or  employees' 
bonds — but  for  fire,  never! 

Make  a  second  test.  Unless  you  live 
in  a  city  such  as  Hartford  and  unless 
you  have  personal  association  with  fire 
insurance,  how  many  fire  underwriting 
companies  can  you  name  ?  If  you  can 
call  three  names  you  are  well  informed. 
Yet  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  doing  business  in  America :  you 
probably  have  contracts,  in  the  form  of 
insurance  policies,  with  a  score  of  them. 
Only  the  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies can  go  direct  to  their  customers. 
Such  a  concern  as  our  company  cannot. 
At  least,  we  have  never  seen  how  to  do 
it.  Even  when  we  have  urged  our  own 
stockholders  to  specify  that  they  shall 
be  insured  in  our  company,  they  have 
found  it  impossible,  under  the  laws,  to 
deal  with  the  company  direct,  but  must 
approach  us  through  local  brokers,  and, 
for  our  own  people,  we,  as  responsible 
executives,  dare  not  assume  the  risk 
for  all  their  insurance.  Stockholders 
we  treat  as  we  do  all:  we  limit  the  sum 
at  risk. 

Within  his  local  community  each 
broker  does  his  own  advertising.  He 
does  not  advertise  our  company,  or  any 
other,  by  name.  He  advertises  "fire 
insurance  in  sound  companies";  he  ad- 
vertises "service  in  getting  the  indi- 
vidual the  lowest  consistent  rate"  he 
promises  "speedy  adjustment  of  losses 
and  prompt  payment."  All  that  is  good. 
It  builds  good  will  for  him — but  not 
for  us. 

In  selling  merchandise  the  small  con- 
cern can  advertise  in  a  small  way  to  a 
restricted  territory  or  group  of  custom- 
ers. We,  as  one  of  the  "small"  fire  in- 
surance comnanies,  cannot,  for  reasons 
already  given;  namely,  that  advertis- 
ing will  produce  density  of  volume, 
which  is  the  thing  we  mo^  dread,  or 
that  advertising  will  induce  growth  so 
rapid  that  we  cannot  finance  ourselves 
through  it. 

At  all  the  conventions  I  am  told,  from 
the  platform,  of  the  need  to  advertise 
our  business.  Will  some  one,  please, 
show  us  how  a  "small"  fire  insurance 
company  should  do  it? 

[This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on 
this  subject.  The  first  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  October  19.  1927.] 


Announcing  the 

Fiction  House  Group 

BlX;iNNING  with  the  April,  192S,  is.sues,  the  magazines  published 
by  thi.s  Company,  which  initiated  the  Newsstand  Group,  will  be 
sold  to  advertisers  under  the  new  group  title  of  THE  FICTION 
HOUSE  GROUP, 

This  change  was  determined  by  a  desire  to  pass  on  to  space  Iniyers 
the  i-esulting  economies  of  conservative  and  controlled  distribution  nf 
our  magazines  and  low  returns  of  unsold  copies  from  newsdealers, 
which  has  been  a  trade  policy  of  Fiction  House  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

The  manufacturing  economies  from  this  policj^  consistently  adhered 
to  enables  Fiction  House  to  now  oflfer  space  buyers  an  all-men  mar- 
ket of 

700,000  GUARANTEED  NET  PAID  AT  A  ^3.50  LINE  RATE 

Members  of  the  A.  B.   C. 

which  is  the  lowest  existing  line  rate  for  big  unit,  all-men,  voluntar}- 

newsstand  circulation. 

Included  in  the  FICTION  HOUSE  GROUP 
will  be  AIR  STORIES,  the  pioneer  all-iiction 
magazine  of  aviation  (first  issue  published  June, 
1927)  which  in  five  months  has  attained  a  circu- 
lation among  air-minded  readeis  larger  than  the 
combined  circulation  of  all  the  aviation  maga- 
zines. This  new  buying  public  is  now  votirs  in 
the  FICTION  HOUSE  GROUP  without  extra 
cost. 

You  may  now  buy  on  a  rising  market  at  the 
$3.50  line  rate.  Preferred  positions,  $850.  Per 
page  inside  covers,  $1,050.  Back  covers  $2,100. 
Your  order  now  for  space  in  the  next  twelve 
issues  will  protect  you  from  possible  rate  in- 
creases. 
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STORIES 

Morth'West 

i  1  Stories 

Lariat 

STORY  A\AGAZINE 

AIR^ADVENTURE  STORIES 

WINGS 


FICTION  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Publishers    of 

THE    FICTION    HOUSE    GROUP 

271    Madison   Avenue,   New   York 


EASTERN   OFFICE 

Rhodes   and    Leisenring   Co. 

624   Graybar   BIdg., 

New  Yorlt.   N.  Y. 


WESTERN    OFFICE 

Harry   R.   Fisher  Co. 

1618    IMallers     BIdg., 

Chicago,    III. 


Have  you  seen  the  Book 
Advertising  men  are 
talking  about  ? 

We   have    it   and   shall    be   glad   to   send   it   to  you.      Ju.st   fill   out   and   mail   the 
coupon— It   will   bring  you  for  FIVE  DAYS'  PTtEE  EXAMINATION,   Kleppner's 

.\DVERTisiNO  Procedure."     That  is  the  book  Earnest   Elmo  Calkins  refers  to  as 

A  very  good  job  ! 

Price  $5 

539  pages.  6x9  inches 

Sent  on  Approval 
Prentice-Hall,    Inc. 

NEW    YORK 

PRENTICE-HALL,   INC., 

TO  Fiflh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

You    may    send    me    a    copy    of    Kleppner's    ".Vtlvcrtlsinc    Procedure*' 
for    FREE    EXAMINATION.      Aflcr    Bve    days,    I    nill    cither   rclun. 
ihe  book  or  keep  It  and   send  ?5  In  full  pamient. 

Firm      

Name 

AM-r,OI 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.         Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms  close   Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Positions  W  anted 


Except  for  the  little  matter  of  color,  Robinson 
Crusoe's   good   man.    "Friday,"   and   myself  might 

be  twins! 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  "Friday" 
to  the  sales  executives  of  three  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  World.  My  titles  have  been 
"Advertising  Manager,"  "Sales  Promotion  Man- 
ager," and  "Direct-Mail  Sales  Manager,"  but  my 
job  in  each  case  was'  to  help  increase  sales. 
My  work  consisted  of  planning  and  carrying 
through,  general  advertising  and  direct-mail  cam- 
paigns (including  making  the  layouts, _  writing  the 
copy,  selecting  the  media,  and  buying  the  ac- 
cessories), writing  and  editing  house  organs, 
planning  window,  counter  and  wall  displays, 
selling  merchandise  on  the  road  and  over  the  deal- 
er's  counter. 

29  years  of  age ;  single ;  university  trained ;  avail- 
able at  any  time.  Neither  "high-powered"  nor 
"high-priced."  Splendid  references.  May  be  in- 
terviewed at  your  convenience.  Write  J.  P. 
Duffy,   232    Sixth    Avenue,    Brooklyn,    New    York. 


Position  Wanted 


Experienced  publicity  man,  now  handUng  all 
municipal  advertising  for  a  large  seaport  and 
tourist  resort  city,  will  end  four  year  contract 
in    December.     Qualifications ; 

Nationally    known    illustrator. 

Copywriter  of   repute. 

Specialist  in  industrial  development  and  re- 
search. 

In  executive  positions  since   1913. 

Formerly  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  where 
handled  many  National  accounts. 

Extensive  travel,  as  member  of  port  authority, 
in  present  position  has  created  many  valuable 
industrial  and  political  contacts.  ,  .,,    ■ 

Only  (irst-class  proposition  where  a  skilled  and 
aggressive  man  can  find  advancement  will  be 
considered.  ,  .  ,    ^  ,i-  n 

Address  Box  490,  Advertising  and  Selling,  V 
East  38th   Street,  New   York  City. 


COPYWRITER 

Clear,  convincing  writer  with  a  sound  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  copywriting 
seeks  connection  where  he  can  put  this  ability 
to  productive  use.  For  5  years  he  has  been 
with  two  manufacturers,  handling  every  phase  of 
advertising.  Due  to  existing  conditions,  he  has 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  devote  to  copy- 
writing  the  attention  and  deeper  thought  that 
real  selling  copy  demands.  He  hopes  to  find 
this  opportunity  with  some  New  York  agency. 
University  man'.  28 :  married.  Salary  depends  on 
opportunity.  Address  Box  489,  Advertising  and 
Selling,    9    East    38th    Street,    New    York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


A  Sales  Managership  will  be  open  immediately 
for  a  man  at  present  employed  and  thoroughly 
capable  of  developing  dealer  organization  and 
sales  in  domestic  utility  field.  Salary  $10,000 
to  $12,000.  Address  Box  486.  Advertising  and 
Selling,    9    East    38th    Street,    New    York   City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Muhigraphing, 

Addressing.    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120    W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 
Good  assistant  for  busy  advertising  manager  or 
account  executive.  Agency  experience  in  all 
phases.  New  York  City  only.  $50  week.  Box 
488,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New    York    City. 


Advertising  Woman,  wants  full  time  or  part- 
time  position.  Have  been  employed  in  a  large 
advertising  agency  where  my  work  was  highly 
specialized.  Also  in  a  small  agency  where  my 
duties  included  copy  writing,  preparing  layouts, 
and  entire  detail  of  correspondence  and  produc- 
tion. The  last  six  months  has  been  spent  round- 
ing out  my  advertising  experience  with  selling 
space  for  a  trade  paper.  Please  write  Apartment 
4  HN,    Botanical   Garden   Arms,    New   York. 


Married  man  (43),  highest  references,  desires 
connection  with  Daily  publication  in  Kansas, 
Missouri  or  Colorado,  as  Advertising  Solicitor. 
Would  also  be  interested  in  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  Country  Weekly.  Write  W.  O.  Jones, 
Peabody,    Kansas. 


Young  Man,  now  in  accounting  seeks  change 
to  advertising.  Original,  terse  and  fnrcefu 
writer.  Versatile  in  effective  copy,  pr.ictical 
ideas,  attractive  layouts  and  pulling  publicity. 
Address  Box  487,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East  38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  I2S  Church  Street, 
New  York  City,  Phone  Barclay  1295. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 

and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Everybody's  Business 
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meriting  with  a  few  garden  peas.  The 
discoverer  of  metallic  calcium  had  no 
idea  that  this  seemingly  useless  metal 
would  find  service  as  a  generator  of 
hydrogen  in  deep-sea  sound-detecting 
devices  during  the  war.  The  people 
who  converted  gasoline  from  a  smelly 
nuisance  around  oil  refineries  into  a 
wonderful  fuel,  never  realized  how 
greatly  their  work  would  influence 
world  transportation. 

''pHOUSANDS  of  such  developments 
-L  in  the  span  of  a  few  years  have 
brought  us  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  product,  a  process,  or 
even  a  faith  that  does  not  alter  with 
time.  Nor  does  the  average  thoughtful 
American  deceive  himself  into  believing 
that  our  mad  plunge  ahead  into  an  un- 
explored realm  has  been  accomplished 
without  surrounding  our  lives  with  a 
multitude  of  evils.  We  find  comfort  in 
knowing  that  folks  live  longer,  do  less 
back-breaking  labor  and  lead  fuller 
lives.  But  few  are  so  foolish  as  to 
assume  that  life  can  be  revolutionized 
in  such  a  startling  manner  without  our 
having  to  pay  in  some  way  for  the 
numberless  benefits  derived. 

We  are  not  alarmed  over  the  charges 
of  our  critics  that  the  United  States 
has  become  soft-headed  in  its  humani- 
tarian efforts  and  is  building  up  an 
army  of  parasites.  Nor  are  we  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  assertions  of  a  few 
psychologists  that  our  newly-created 
conditions  have  so  lessened  the  need  for 
physical  effort  that  many  human 
senses  have  been  dulled  through  non- 
use.  Nature  has  devoted  so  many  mil- 
lions of  years  to  developing  the  human 
body  that  while  all  else  may  have 
changed  with  lightning  speed,  our 
jihysical  selves  remain  practically  the 
same.  In  fact,  recent  exhaustive  tests 
indicate  we  still  retain  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  savage  notwithstanding 
our  artificial  environments. 

Instead  of  worrying  over  the  destiny 
of  humankind,  let  us  develop  a  suffi- 
cient sense  of  humor  to  carry  us  cheer- 
fully along  while  we  do  our  best  to 
solve  current  problems.  Let  us  get 
amusement  out  of  our  fads  and  half- 
baked  theories  without  taking  the 
whole  thing  too  seriously.  In  spite  of 
eugenics,  we  will  go  on  breeding  slow 
minds  and  quick  ones,  for  Nature  clear- 
ly recognizes  the  danger  of  having  a 
world  made  up  only  of  fast  thinkers 
given  to  snap  judgments. 

We  will  get  along  better  and  have 
fewer  disappointments  if  we  open  our 
eyes  to  several  truths.  First  there  is 
the  fact  that  our  machine  age  to  date  is 
a  failure  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  higher  culture.  It  is  one 
thing  to  remodel  a  factory  quickly,  and 
quite  another  to  speedily  effect  any 
marked  change  in  human  instincts.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  a  maiority  of  our 
people  at  present  do  not  want  to  be  cul- 
tured. They  prefer  bodily  tn  mental 
exercise  and  are  not  easily  sold  on  the 
notion  that  as  much  pleasure  can  be 
derived  from  arduous  intellectual  occu- 
pations as  from  patronizing  things  that 
are  stirring  and  sensational. 

Science,  invention  and  competition 
forced  us  into  a  day  of  mass  produc- 
tion, so  it  is  only  natural  that  in  our 
inexperience    we    are   trying   to   stand- 
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ardize  art  and  literature  as  we  have 
shoes  and  shirts.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  our  less  scrupulous  leaders  are  also 
bent  on  securing  control  of  mass 
opinion.  The  introduction  of  the  radio, 
the  moving  pictui-e,  and  the  chain  news- 
paper has  supplied  an  opportunity  for 
a  few  people  to  bring-  education  under 
the  direction  of  great  trusts  in  much 
the  same  way  as  iron  and  oil  are  con- 
trolled. 

We  are  fooling  with  tools,  the  proper 
use  of  which  we  do  not  yet  fully  under- 
stand. Mechanical  production  has  gone 
ahead  so  fast  that  advertising  and  sell- 
ing methods  have  been  unable  to  keep 
up.  That  is  why  we  are  now  witness- 
ing the  greatest  effort  the  world  has 
ever  known  to  increase  consumption. 
In  order  to  sell  still  more  goods,  indus- 
try joined  hands  with  science  to  force 
people  to  be  continually  discarding 
the  old  for  the  new.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  play  on  our  vanity  and 
make  us  acutely  conscious  of  style. 

Recognizing  the  futility  of  a  policy 
that  makes  the  consumer  buy  more 
than  he  needs  or  wants,  straws  now 
indicate  a  turn  in  the  wind  of  business 
opinion.  Just  as  we  cannot  continue 
feeding  the  human  body  without  giving 
it  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  the 
food  that  has  already  been  eaten,  so  we 
cannot  go  on  supplying  and  utilizing 
every  new  idea  and  invention  without 
stopping  occasionally  to  let  the  laggard 
sectors  of  our  industrial  front  catch  up. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present 
efforts  to  effect  greater  centralization 
of  industry  and  to  create  huge  interna- 
tional trusts  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
major  movement  and  the  biggest  prob- 
lem of  the  day. 

In  the  era  we  are  entering  opera- 
tions will  be  on  such  an  immense  scale 
that  radical  changes  in  methods,  models 
and  materials  will  become  far  less  fre- 
quent because  of  the  heavy  losses  in- 
curred in  scrapping  equipment.  A  new 
character  will  be  given  to  our  business 
advance.  Management  will  he  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  men,  and  new  ideas  and 
inventions  will  be  substituted  periodi- 
cally in  mass  instead  of  one  at  a  time. 
Many  discoveries  of  great  merit  will  be 
laid  on  the  shelf  until  the  time  is  op- 
portune for  their  economical  introduc- 
tion. Quality  will  again  rank  with 
style,  and  while  the  tendency  to  hold 
back  may  make  life  less  thrilling,  there 
will  not  be  so  much  confusion  concern- 
ing the  course  and  bearings  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  ship. 


Sales  Letters 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   27] 

Frankly.  I'd  appreciate  your  opinion. 
Loolc  over  the  enclosed  illustration.  Then 
check  your  judgment  below  and  return  It 
to  me  in   stamped   envelope  enclosed. 

You  can  tear  off  the  return  coupon  and 
keep  the  letter  for  your  flies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

X  Y  Z 

(Check  one  of  the  following) 

....Believe  your  chuck  will  save   money — 

quote  us  on  various  sizes. 
. . .  .Don't  agree  on  saving. 
Name  of  Firm  Here 
Address 
City  and  State 

The  "opinion  approach"  offers  great 
opportunities  where  the  buyer  would 
resist  the  usual  selling  appeal.  Try 
"getting  under  their  skin"  and  letting 
them  sell  themselves. 
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A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/I ^i'f>//s<'r.v,  etc.) 

Name  Former   Company  ayid   Hosiiioti  Sow    Associated    With  Position 

Philip  H.  Duel' Henry  Sonneborn  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Vice-Pres Demley,   Inc.,   New  York.  Pres. 

Edgar  McNall   Cedar  Rapids  Republican,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

In  Charge  of  Display  Adv.  Dept Speeder  Machinery  Corp., 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa Adv.  Mgr. 

Charles   L.   Simon. .  . .  Atkin-Kynett  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Contact 

and   Research    Tulip    Cup   Corp.,   College 

Point,  N.  Y Adv.  and  Sales  Promotioni 

Mgr. 
Bernai'd   E.   Esters. ..  Physical  Culture,  New  York,  Boston  Office. ...  Hartnian   Shoe   Manufac- 
turing   Co.,    Inc.,    Haver- 
hill,  Mass Adv.  and  Sales  Promotion 

Mgr. 

W.   H.   Douglass   ....The  News,  New  York,  Nat'l  Adv.  Dept Vaniva  Products  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Sales  Mgr. 

Gansey  R.  Johnston, 

Jr The  B.  F.  Kerr  &  Sons  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Adv.  Mgr.  and  Ass't  Buyer The   Columbus    Union   Oil 

Cloth  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Sales  Promotion 
Harry  D.  Thorn  . . . .  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Adv.  Mgr. . .  Insulite   Co.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn Adv.  Mgr. 

R.  W.  Estey J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York The   Barrett  Co..  New 

York Dir.    of    Adv.    and    Sales 

Promotion 
A.  W.   Spaulding ....  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co.,  Hartford, 

Conn.,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

A.  C.  Ebbesen   Orange-Crush    Co.,    Chicago,    111.,   Ass't    Gen. 

Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

M.  Kenneth  Stolz  .  .  .  National  Metal  Moulding  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Adv.   Mgr Resigned 

B.  B.  Popell   Illinois  Tool  Works,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr...R.   G.   Haskins   Co., 

Chicago,  111 Adv.  Mgr. 

William    H.    Enell. . .  The  Servel  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Pur- 
chasing   Agent    Paterson    Parchment    Pa- 
per Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. .  .  .  Adv.  Mgr. 

T.*M.  Evans L.  S.  Gillham  Co.,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Prod.  Mgr.  and  Space  Buyer Nelson-Ricks   Creamery 

Co.,  Omaha,  Neb Sales  Mgr. 

O.  C.  Olin Northam  Warren  Corp.,  New  York.  In  Charge 

of  Sales    (Chicago)    Same  Company,  New 

Laurence  E.  Cor-  York Sales  Mgr. 

coran   The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr F.  B.   Stearns  Co.,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio    Sales  Capacity 

George  G.  Rich   Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adv.  Staff Kibler  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio    Adv.  Mgr. 


Vame 

Harold  Palmer    . 

P.  H.  Borneman . 


George  B.  Larson 


Lynn  B.  Dudley . . 
Arthur  Cummings 

James  W.  Elliott 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/I  ^fwc/>*,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    Willi  Position 

.  .Whitman  Advertisers  Service,  Inc.,  New  York..  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc., 

New  York Acc't  Executive 

. .  Curtiss  Candy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Gen.  Sales  and 

Adv.   Mgr Carlin-Middleton,   Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Acc't  Executive  in  Charge 

of  Mei'chandising  Dept. 
.  .  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Marketing 

Dept Evans,    Kip    &    Hackett, 

Inc.,  New  York Copy 

. .  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Head 

of  Accessories   Division    Same  Company   New  York   Branch    Mur. 

. .  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Marketing  Counsellors  Staff   T.  H.  Ball  &  Staff,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohfo    In  Charge  of  Creative 

Work  and  Production 
. .  Dolman  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Lord  &  Thomas  and  Lo- 
gan, Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Service  Dept. 
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CLEVELAND  WOMEN 

Keep  House  Through  The  Plam  Dealer 


— and  these 

240,000  Women  Buyers 

also  Buy 


Apparel 

Automobiles 

Books 

Ca  ndy 

Cleansers 

Cloaks     and 

Suits 
Corsets 
Cutlery 
Detitifrices 
Drugs 
Electrical 

Appliances 
Floor 

Cmcrings 
Furniture 
Furs 
Gloves 
Hair     Goods 
Jewelry 
Knit     Goods 
lingerie 
Men's 

Furnishings 
^f^linery 


Musical 

Instruments 
Motions 
Paints 
Proprietary 
Medicine 
Radio 

Equipment 
Schools    and 

Colleges 
Seu'ing 

Machines 
Shoes 
Silks 
Talking 

Machines 
Toilet 

Requisites 
Travel 
I'ndcrtvear 
l^acuum 

Cleaners 
Women's 

IV  ear 


— through   the   Plain   Dealer 


This  Remarkable  Photograph 

shows  5,000  Home  Managers  at  one  of  the  four  sessions  of  the 
Plain  Dealer's  Fourth  Annual  Horn*  Makers'  School,  held  at 
Cleveland's  Masonic  Temple  on  October  11-12-13.  These  3.000 
Cleveland  Women  are  merely  representative  of  the  240,000  Wo- 
men who  hold  Cleveland's  Purse-Strings — who  "Keep  House 
thru  the  Plain  Dealer!" 

Home  Contact  is  not  secured  for  the  advertiser  by  throwing 
a  newspaper  on  a  porch — that's  only  house-contact  and  "the  house 
isn't  the  home."  Home  Contact  is  only  secured  for  the  advertiser 
where  the  newspaper  is  read  and  believed  by  the  Wife  or  Mother 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  Home — by  the  Key  Buyer  from  whom 
husband,  father,  daughter  and  son  take  their  buj'ing  cue. 

No  daily  paper  in  the  United  States  has  a  larger  percentage  of  this 
true  HOME  CONTACT  circulation  than  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer--none  a  larger  percentage  of  Progressive  Women  Readers. 


^ 


^  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

^  in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio'-Oii^  Sledium  ALONE '^  One  Cost  ^WUlseCit 


NEW     YORK 
J.    B.    Wcwdw.ird 
no    E.    42ncl    St. 


CHICAGO 
Woodward    &     Kelly 
360    N.    MichlQaii   Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward     &     Kelly 
Fine    Arts    BIdg. 


PACIFIC   COAST:   R.   J.   BIdwell    Company. 
Times   Buildine.    Los  Angeles: 
7.t2  Market  St..   San    Franclsto 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (4 ^«?m«>*,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company   and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 

A.  E.  Whitehill Cleveland  &  Whitehill,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Gen. 

Sales    Mgr Reimers  &   Osborn,   Inc., 

New   York    Acc't  Executive 

Seymour  Schiele   ....  Porter-Eastman-Byrne   Co.,   Chicago,   111.,   Mgr. 

of  St.  Louis  Office   The  Seymour  Schiele  Ad- 
vertising   Co.,    St.    Louis, 

Mo Pres. 

Robert  P.  Crane   ....  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Nevy  York, 

Pacific   Coast   Mgr Crowell,  Williams  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Vice-Pres. 

Kennon  Jewett    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  Group 

Head  of  Copy  Dept Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New 

York    Acc't  E.xecutive 

A.  L.  Rice   Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York,  Mgr.  of 

Boston   Office   Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

S.  S.  Caplan   Numas  Naplac  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr Marvin  Advertising 

Agency,    Chicago,   111 President 

Robert  V.   Titus Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  New  York,  Adv.  Dir. ..  .Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born, Inc.,  New  Yoi'k.  .  .  .Acc't  Executive 

Roy  C.  Nelson   Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 The  Joseph  Katz  Co., 

Adv.,   Baltimore,   Md Space  Buyer 

Joseph  Leopold   Sherwood  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Adv.  Mgr The  Joseph  Katz  Co., 

Adv.,   Baltimore,   Md.    .  . .  Acc't  Executive 

A.  B.  Sullivan   Winsten  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec'y. . .  .Same   Company  Vice-Pres. 

M.  O.  Launch    Warfield  Advertising  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Pres. 

and  Mgr L.   S.   Gillham   Co.,   Inc., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Prod.   Mgr.   and   Space 

Buyer 


Name 

Ernest  Eberhard. 


Lester  E.  Lloyd. 
0.  M.  Lowe 


W.  O.  Woodward.. 

E.  A.  Lum 

D.  B.  Eisenberg. . 
Charles  G.  Burke.. 


Allan  A.  Ackley.  . . 

Ralph  A.  Sayres  . . 
Stewart  L.  Paton . . 
W.    Clark   Prissey. 

Walter  F.  Zimmer- 
man     


N.   R.   Swartwout. . 


Wm.  R.  Shannon. 


Walter  Ives 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^^/«,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now   Associated   With  Position 

. .  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  New  York,  Pro- 
motion  Mgr Kriechbaum  Publishing 

Co.,   St.  Louis,   Mo Vice-Pres.   and   Dir.    (Ef- 
fective Nov.  23) 
, .  Houston    Post-Dispatch,    Houston,   Texas,   Mgr. 

of  Merchandising  Service  Dept Same  Company Ass't  Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

, .  Wm.    E.    Easterwood,   Jr.,    Co.,    Dallas,    Texas, 

Gen.    Mgr Houston   Post-Dispatch, 

Houston,   Texas    Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

, .  W.   0.   Woodward  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Presi- 
dent    The    W.    F.    Powers    Co., 

New  York   Merchandising  Mgr. 

,  .R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Rep- 
resentative     The    Stillson    Press,    New 

York  Representative 

. .  Ben  Franklin  &  Western  Printing,  Chicago, 
III,  Adv.  Mgr Open  Shop  News,  Chi- 
cago, 111 In  Charge  of  Adv.  and 

.  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  New  York,  Adjustment  Circulation 

Dept S.  C.  Theis  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York   Solicitor 

.  W.  G.  Kreicker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Buckley,  Dement  &  Co., 

Chicago,  111 Merchandising  Staff 

.  Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  New  York The  Outlook,  New  York.  .Adv.  Staff 

.The  Servel  Corporation,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr..  The  Outlook,  New  York..  Adv.  Staff 
. .  Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York,  Eastern 
Adv.  Mgr.  of  Vanity  Fair Same  Company  In  Charge  of  Adv.  Pro- 
motion Dept. 

. .  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Detroit,  Mich Franklin  Press  &  Offset 

Company,  Detroit,   Mich..  Treas.  and  Dir. 

. .  Orange-Crush  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr Bakers'    Helper,    Chicago, 

111 Dir.  of  Art  and  Copy 

Sei-vice  Dept. 
,  .  Gage  International   Publishing  Corp.,  New 
York,  Vice-Pres.  and  Western  Mgr Wiring  for  Profit,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Western  Mgr. 

. .  At    one    time.     Industrial    Management,     New 

York,  Vice-Pres.  and  Adv.  Mgr Manufacturing  Industries, 

New  York    Adv.    Mgr.    in    Charge    of 

Sales 
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Fill  Out  Plainly  and  M>U 

CoNSOUDATTS  TuTiLt  C\j\uK.  iM  Fourth  Avcnuf, 
(PubliihoJ  by  T«TiL«  World)   New  York.  N.  Y 

1.  Wh*l   odiculs   in   your   organmtion    iruVe   u»e   of    the   CoNlOt-fATn) 
Tektilb  Catalog?    (Gjvc  tlilo  only,  i  c.  Ptc! ,  Supf .  ett) 

2.  To  whooi  should  your  lite  copy  of  the  next  edition  be  addrcMA  ? 


"^  *  <*U4  F^'^*'  Avtnuc. 

f^c^MaC-  "■      r„„sy.iy.ni........ 

^«„u  ..Sb»o»in> ^^ __,.,., 


Fill  Out  Plainly  and  Mdil 


CoN'5ot.iiMTD>  Textile  Catalog.  J34  fourth  Avenue. 
(Published  by  Textile  Wo«lii)   New  York,  N,  Y 


■-C-?"*^ 


1      What   officials   in   your   organi»lion   nuke   use   ot    the   CoNSOLroATED 
Textile  Catalog?     (Give  lilies  onlv,  i.e.,  Prcs.,  Supt,.  Me.) 

i     To  whom  ihould  your  Irce  copy  of  th«  ocxi  edition  be  addrtueil? 


>r.<s.- 


„.«LEV£UNO  WORSTED  mitLS  CO   ^ 

■         OLEVEUND.  O  


„:s.' 


,t.:«^-" 


Identifying  the  Users  of  the 
Consolidated  Textile  Catalos 


Wl 


'E  set  out  to  label  the  clientele  of 
the  Consolidated  Textile  Cata- 
log. A  small  cross-section  of  the  re- 
sult appears  above. 


Four  out  of  five  replies  to  our  queries, 
addressed  to  hundreds  of  mills,  re- 
vealed that  the  Catalog  is  consulted 
by  more  than  one  official.  It  is  simple 
enough  to  determine,  in  the  light  of 
this  investigation,  that  the  Catalog  is 
used  by  a  total  of  more  than  14,000 
textile  executives  in  the  U.  S.  alone. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Catalog  is 
distributed  to,  and  used  by  the  follow- 
ing:— 100    mill    architects    and    engi- 


neers, 42  United  States  consular 
agents,  more  than  1200  mills  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  China,  Japan,  India  and 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
influence  of  the  Consolidated  Textile 
Catalog  in  the  buying  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies  is  world-w^ide 
in  scope. 

Advertise  in  Textile  World,  yes,  but 
let  the  Catalog  follow  up  with  specifi- 
cations. The  two  make  a  powerful, 
direct-hit  combination. 

The  1928-29  Catalog  is  now  being  pre- 
pared.   Is  it  on  your  list? 


Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle  Company 

Publishers  of  Tbcdle^Wadd 
334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


•^Hi 


A&^ 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^-^/ia,  etc.,   continued) 

Name  Former   Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 

C.  J.   Edelmann    ....  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  New  York   Hearst       Picture      News- 
papers,  Chicago,  111 Representative        (Boston 

Daily  Advertiser,   and   N. 
Y.   Daily   Mirror) 

C.  S.   Heminway  .  .  .  .Judge,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr The    American    Weekly, 

New  York Adv.  Staff 

Harold  A.  Wise True  Story,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr The    Macfadden    Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  New  York.  ...  Supervising  Dir.  of  Adv. 

D.  F.    Cass Pairchild  Publications,  Chicago,  111.,  Rep Modern    Publications. 

New  York Mgr.  of  Chicago  Office 

Emmett  Gowen   The   Fourth  Estate,  New  York,  Managing 

Editor   Better  Business  Bureau  of 

New  York,   New   York .  .  .  Publicity  Mgr. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc Chicago    Tea    Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co..  .Orange,   N.   J Adding-Calculators    ..  .Barrows,  Richardson  &  Alley,  New  York 

Hurley  &  Co Chicago,  111 Finance The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Oral  Products,  Inc New  York Tooth  Paste    The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co Racine,  Wis Incubators  &  Brooders.The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 

Inc Buffalo,  N.  Y 1 

American  Viscose  Co New  York 1-  Rayon Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York 

Industrial   Fibre   Co Cleveland,  Ohio J 

Classic  Art  Products  Co Port  Washington, 

Wis Art  Products   Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 

green,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Linendoll  Heater  Corp Chicago,  111 Car  Heaters  Hurja-Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111. 

The  Checker  Cab  Co Chicago,  111 Cabs    The  Quinlan  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Vandercook  &  Sons   Chicago,  III Proof   Presses    Hui-ja-Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

111. 

Tao  Tea  Co.,  Inc New    York    Tea  Balls Cross  &  LaBeaume,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Manor    Asheville,   N.   C Hotel    J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Simplex  Piston  Ring  Co.  of 

America    Cleveland,    Ohio     Piston   Rings    The  Edwin  .\.  Machen  Co..  Cleveland. 

Ohio 
Otto  Schmidt  Products  Co Chicago    Mineral  Water Woolf-Gurwit  Advertising  Agency,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

William  F.  Pelham  Co Chicago    Finance    Maurice  H.  Needham  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Michigan  Tea  Rusk  Co Holland,  Mich Dutch  Tea  Rusk Maurice  H.  Needham  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

*  American  Radiator  Co New  York Radiators Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Charles  of  the  Ritz New  York Hairdresser    Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York    (Effective 

Jan.   1,  1928) 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 

Iron  Co Philadelphia,    Pa Coal  and  Iron The  Buchen  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  University   New  York Home  Study  Courses.  .Cross  &  LaBeaume,  Inc.,  New  York 

(Effective  Jan.  1) 
The  Photomaton  Operating  Corp. .  New  York Automatic  Photograph- 
ing Machines Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Postum  Co.,  Inc New  York Minute  Tapioca   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  New  York 

F.  W.  Fitch  Co Des   Moines,   Iowa    .  .  .  Perfume Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

George  H.  Smith  Casting  Co Milwaukee,  Wis Electric  Steel  Castings. Dearborn  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago,  111. 

Randolph  Radio  Corp Chicago,  111 Radio    Brandt  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Agmel  Corporation Los  .\ngeles,  Cal Invalid  Food Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Daily  News   San  Francisco,  Cal. .  . .  Newspaper    Lewis  H.  Waldron  Advertising  Agency, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.\bbey  &  Imbrie New  York Fishing  Tackle    Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 

Cereal  Soaps  Co.,  Inc New  York Shampoo  Soap  and 

Combs    C.  J.  Oliphant  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York 
The  Longacre  Cold  Cream  Co.  ...  New  York Cold  Cream    James    A.    Devine   Advertising   Agency, 

New  York 

Rockwood  &  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Chocolate    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 


•Not   to  be   confused   with    the   advertising   for   the   Indu.strial    and   Accessories   Division    of   the   .'American   Radiator  Co.,   which    con- 
tinues to  be  handled  by  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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'NE  OF  THE  TWO  morning 
newspapers  in  New  York  to  show  a  gain 
in  display  automotive  lineage  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1927  is  THE  NEWS,  New 
York's  Picture  Newspaper.  The  gain  is 
50,244  lines.  All  large-size  New  York 
morning  papers  show  losses. 

SIGNIFICANCE:  Lineage,  usually,  doesn't  mean  much.  But  a  gain 
when  losses  are  the  rule,  with  the  highest  line  rate  of  any  newspaper 
in  America;  and  a  money  gain  exceeding  any  other  New  York 
newspaper — shows  the  growing  recognition  of  this  comparatively 
new  t\^pe  of  automotive  medium. 

Huge  circulation,  high  visibility,  low  cost — what  better  selling 
instrument  for  the  largest  and  richest  automotive  market  in  the 
world .''  And  what  better  medium  for  Show  Week.'  Please  get  your 
reservation  in  early. 

October  Circulation  Averages:  Daily  1,251,050;  Sunday  1,399,641. 
These  are  the  largest  circulations  in  America. 

THE  m  NEWS 

ISlew  York's  T/ctnre  ISlewspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS    (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Bergdorf  &  Goodman  New  York  Couturiers  and  Fur- 
riers     Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  Allen  Smith  &  Co Knoxville,  Tenn White  Lily  and  Flo- 
Rosa  Flour   James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Fiction  House  Group,  New  York Has  appointed  Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  eastern  advertising 

representative. 

Nation's  Business,  Washington,  D.  C Effective  with  the  January  issue,  will  have  a  page  size  of  8V2  by  11%  inches. 

The  type  page  size  will  be  7  by  10  3/16  inches. 

Register,  Santa  Ana,  Gal Has  appointed  Robert  E.  Ward,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  advertising  represen- 
tative in  eastern  territory,  and  Fred  L.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  as  its 
Pacific   Coast  representative. 

The  Outlook,  New  York Has  appointed  Read  and  Wildes,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  its  New  England  adver- 
tising I'epresentative. 

Case-Shepperd-Mann  Publishing  Corp., 

New  York    Has  appointed  A.  L.  Marsh,  New  York,  as  its  Eastern  advertising  representa- 
tive. 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg, 

W.  Va Has   appointed   Devine-Wallis   Corp.,   New  York,   as   its   national   advertising 

representative. 

Dinuba  Sentinel,  Dinuba,  Cal Has  appointed   M.   C.   Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,   San   Francisco,  as   its   national 

advertising  representative. 

The  Syracuse  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y Has  appointed  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising 

representative.     (Effective  Dec.  1,  1927.) 

Iowa  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa   Has  changed  its  issuance  from  monthly  to  semi-monthly.     (Effective  Jan.  1, 

1928) 

Forest  and  Stream,  New  York Has  appointed  Roger  A.  Johnstone,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  its  Pacific  Coast 

advertising  representative. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Martin,  Debrest  &  Nelson, 

Inc New   York   Advertising Harold  Debrest,  Pres. ;   Martin  Bern- 
stein, Treas.;  Nelson  Bernstein,  Sec'yl 
The  Seymour  Schiele  Ad- 
vertising  Co St.  Louis,  Mo Advertising Seymour  Schiele,  Pres.;  E.  R.  Evans, 

Vice-Pres. ;    L.    Brunswick,    Sec'y;    P- 
Brunswick,  Treas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  F.  B.  Vogel  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  publishing  the  International 
Railway    Journal,    The    American    Mason, 

and  Realty  &  Resort  World Has  formed  the  F.  B.  Vogel  Magazines,  Inc. 

Rudolph  Guenther  Russell  Law,  Inc.,  New  Has  opened  a  new  office  at  the  Packard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     The  office 

York,   Financial   Agency    is  under  the  management  of  R.  F.  Record. 

*Demley,  Inc.,  New  York  Has  been  organized  to  undertake  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  M.  E.  Bern- 
hardt Co.,  New  York,  pocket  lighters  and  novelty  products. 

•Not  to  be   confused   with    the   distribution    of   the    lighters   through  tobacco,  drug  and  grocery  trades,  which  continues  to  be  handled 
by  William  Demuth  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Addreess  First  Issue     Issuance     Page  Type  Sizt 

Country  Newspaper  Adver- 
tising     C.  A.  Baumgart   Des  Moines,  Iowa   Oct.,  1927 .. .  Monthly 7x10 

The  Nation's  Schools The  Nation's  Schools 

Publishing  Co 660  Cass  St.,  Chicago,  111 Jan.   1928    .   Monthly 7  x  10 

Creative  Art    Albert   &    Charles 

Boni,  Inc New  York Nov.  19, 1927  Monthly 6x9% 

•Creative  Art  is  the  American  edition  of  The  Htudio  published  in    London.   England. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name                                                     Business  From  To 

The  American  Architect Publication    239  West  39th  St.,  New  York.  .501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


Timely 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


Fri 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER    i 


High  Spots  of 


Discussion  of  the  Fresh  Note 

in    Typography 

by 

Updike,  Dwiggins, 

Anderson,  Marchbanks, 

Radcliffe 

OKD 

Pictured    Progress 

A    new  series   of 

articles    on    new   equipment 

for  the  printer 

Brass  Tacks 
pried  from  convention  speeches 

What  Printers  Say  in   Their 
A  dvertising 

The  American  Printer 
is  the 
livest  periodical 

in  the 
printing  industry 

Printers  are   reached 
through  advertisements  in 

The  American  Printer 

9  East  3Sth  Street 

{Caledonia    9770} 

New   York 
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The  watermaTk  appears  in  every 
envelope 


This  actraciive  box  u-ich  the  USE 

oii'Over  tLesign    will    not  soil  or 

jhou'  dust  in  your  stock 


The  guarantee  protects  your  cus- 
tomer—  and  YOU 


uu  good  envelopes  now 
even  for  the  novice 

"O  UYING  envelopes  used  to  be  like  buying  paintings 
-"-^  —  not  a  job  for  the  novice.    No  more,  though. 

Now  you  can  order  envelopes  by  name,  and  know 
what  you're  going  to  get,  and  what  you  may  expect 
from  them. 

Name —  Box —  Watermark  —  Guarantee 

Columbian  USE  White  Wove  Envelopes  are  made 
by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes.  They 
come  in  a  different,  attractive,  non-soiling  box  —  one 
you'll  know  among  a  thousand. 

They're  watermarked,  too — with  the  makers'  initials, 
USE.  You  can  tell  them  anywhere,  even  out  of  the 
box  and  banding. 

And  every  box  carries  a  printed  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. If  a  defective  lot  should  get  by  the  factory 
inspection,  the  dealer  you  bought  them  from  will  ex- 
change them  without  quibble  or  question. 

Repiember  the  Name 

Note  the  name  — Columbian  USE  White  Wove. 
When  you  need  a  new  supply,  get  them  through  your 
printer  or  stationer.  If  he  does  not  stock  them,  write  us. 

UNITED   STATES   ENVELOPE   COMPANY 

The  uorlU's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD.   MASSACHUSETTS 

With  fourteen  manufacturing  divisions  covering   the  country 


COLUMBIAN 


ENVELOPES 
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Drawn  bv  Rav  C.  Oreher  for  the  Boston  Insurance  Co. 
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15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"What  the  Modern  Banker  I'hinks  of  Advertising"  By  F.  }.  Ross; 
"Re:  Cigarette  Advertising"  Bv  Rov  S.  Durstine;  "The  News- 
paper Route  to  the  New  York  Market"  By  H.  A.  Haring;  "I'he  Sky's 
the    Limit"     By    Edgar    H.    Felix;     "The    News    Digest"    on    Page     82 
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For  19274928 

Chicago^s  Retail  Advertisers 
Recommend  The  Daily  News 


HERE   is  a   graphic  comparison   of  news- 
paper advertising  values  as  determined 
by  one  of  the  best  informed  groups  of 
advertisers   in   the   Chicago   market. 

The  advertising  of  Chicago's  department 
stores,  which  deal  with  ALL  Chicago  people, 
totals  one-third  of  all  local  advertising  in  Chi- 
cago newspapers.  Alone  it  equals  more  than 
85%  of  all  national  advertising.  The  judg- 
ment it   represents    is   important. 

Note  that  the  largest  department  stores,  those 
in  the  "Loop,"  advertise  more  than  twice  as 
much  in  The  Daily  News  as  in  any  other  week- 
day paper. 

And  note  the  overwhelming  leadership  of  The 
Daily  News  in  advertising  of  the  outlying  de- 
partment stores.  The  requirements  of  these 
stores  are  very  similar  to  those  of  national 
advertisers.  They  can  devote  less  space  than 
the  larger  stores  to  general  advertising.  They 
eliminate  still  more  ruthlessly  than  the  larger 
stores  the  newspapers  less  effective  for  adver- 
tising. With  six  daily  papers  and  two  Sunday 
papers  from  which  to  choose  they  place  more 
than  45%  of  all  their  advertising  in  The  Daily 
News  alone! 

More  people  are  buying  The  Daily  News  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Its  circulation  average 
for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1927 
— 438,745 — is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been  for 
this  period — a  gain  of  36,912  daily  average 
over  the  same  period  in  1926.  This  will  give 
you  added  effectiveness  for  your  advertising, 
just  as  it  does   for  Chicago's  local  advertisers. 


Total     Adz'crtising     Lineage     of     Chicago 

Department  Stores  in  the  "Loop"  from 

January  1  to  September  30,  1927 


THE  Daily  Anieri-       Sunday  Daily        Sunday 

DAILY      Tribune  can        Tribune  Journal      Herald-      Herald-        Post 

NEWS      1,698.950  1.568.492   1.079. .169  681.777    Examiner  Examiner    462.310 
3,68.';.808  605.405      522.824 


Total     Advertising     Lineage     of     Chicago 

Department  Stores  Outside  the  "Loop" 

from  January  1  to  September  30,  1927 


THE  Aincri- 

DAILY  can 

NEWS        517.832 
1,187.01.1 


Sunday 
Tribune 
-153.461 


Snndav 

Herald 

Examiner 

301.132 


loLirnal 
145.171 


Daily  Daily 

Tribune      Herald- 
4,802       Kxaminer 
3,103 


Total  Chicago  Department  Store  Advertis- 
ing Lineage  In  and  Outside  the  "Loop" 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  1927 


THE         Anieri-        Daily  Sunday  Sunday         Daily 

DAILY  can        Tribune  Tribune  Imirnal      Herald-       Herald-         Posl 

NEWS      2,086,324  1,703,752  1,532,830  826,948   Examiner  Examiner    462,31(1 
1,872,821 


823,956      608,508 


THE   CHICAGO    DAILY   NEWS 


-liivft  tisititl 
tiepreseiitatives: 


VEW   YOItK  CHICAGO                                          DETROIT 

,1.    H.    Wixxiward  Wu.Mlwunl  «    Kelly                         W  ....il«  ar.l   *    Krily 

I  Ml  F.    I2il  St.  360    N.    Mirhii:iin    Ave.                   H>8    Fine    Arls    Bids. 

MFMIIFU  OF   THE    10().<MIO    (MIOIP  OF    AMEKICAN    CITIE^S 


SAN    FKVNCISCO 

C.    Geo.    Kr«piiie>* 

i3    Fir^t    N;ilic>,iiil    Hank    III. I:; 


AVE  RAG  L   DAILY  NET  PAID   CIRCULATION    FOR    OCTOBER,    1927~44L.>3S 


I'ublished  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly.   Inc..   !l   Kiist   :!.sth  St..   .Vew   York.   X.  Y.      Subscription   price  $3.00  ))ir 
year.     Volume  10.     No.   3.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,     I'.iL':!.    at    ro.st    Offlce    at    New   York    under   Act    of    March    3.    ISTK. 
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WOULD     THE     MAN     WHO 
WRITES    YOUR    COPY    STARVE 

...if    Editors 
paid    for    ads? 

The  man  who  holds  down  the  editor's  chair  knows  "folks" — what  they 
think  about  —  what  they  are  interested  in  —  what  they  read.  How  would  he 
judge  your  advertising  copy?  Would  he  send  you  a  check  and  publish  it? 
Or  would  he  blue-pencil  "  Of  no  interest  to  our  readers  "  and  send  it  back  ? 

People  don't  read  the  editorial  contents  of  a  publication  through  pink 
spectacles  and  the  advertisements  through  blue  ones.  And  it  takes  more 
skill  to  produce  an  advertising  page  that  will  grip  the  reader's  attention  than 
it  does  to  create  a  successful  piece  of  fiction.  An  advertisement  must  in- 
terest a  reader  quite  often  against  his  will.  This  agency  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  producing  advertising  that  sales  records  prove  has  been  read. 

Joseph    Richards     Company,    Inc. 

''Facts    first — then     Advertising" 
255    Park    Avenue  New   York 
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— In  Indianapolis 

Dominant  Coverage 
with  ONE  Paper 

— No  Top-Heavy 
Advertising  Cost! 


i^L  DVERTISING  must  always  justify  its  existence — it  must 
^^^     pay  its  cost  out  of  the  actual  net  profits  it  produces  .  .  . 
^^   "^^  No  sales  manager  wants  a   top-heavy   advertising   cost 
saddled  against  any  of  his  territories,  and  no  advertising  execu- 
tive willfully  would  permit  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Indianapolis  is  an  exceptionally  pro/ifa6/e 
market  is  the  long-demonstrated  fact  that  one  newspaper  —  The 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS — gives  such  dominant  coverage  that  ex- 
penditures for  other  advertising  are  unnecessary  ...  81%  cov- 
erage of  all  Indianapolis  families  (which  means  practically  100% 
of  the  worth-while  English  reading  families)  and  a  remarkably 
thorough  coverage  throughout  the  70-mile  Indianapolis  Radius — 
all  at  a  single,  reasonable  cost! 


Exclusive   Indianapolis   Member,    100,000  Group   of  Americtm   Cities 


The  Indianapolis  News 

jsifUU  I'he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON.  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK:   DAN   A.  CARROLL, 
110  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:  J.   E.  LUTZ, 
The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Perpetual  Prosperity? 


Will  it  Be 


■P^ 
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GUESSING  the  future  has  become  a  difficult  task. 
More  than  a  year  ago  eminent  economists  fore- 
cast an  early  period  of  readjustment  in  busi- 
ness. At  about  that 
same  time  I  commenced 
to  sound  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. In  the  meantime 
we  have  not  run  into 
any  serious  slump  in 
trade  and  a  great 
many  people  have 
come  to  believe  that 
our  industrial  struc- 
ture is  now  beyond 
damage  from  shock  in 
any  quarter. 

There  are  many 
things  of  interest  and 
importance  outside  the 
realm  of  business  prog- 
nostications that  I  am 
anxious  to  discuss  in 
these  pages.  But  after 
carefully  studying  a 
recent  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  at- 
tending a  number  of 
"Whoop-it-up"  dinners 
where  investigators 
have  presented  conclu- 
sions calculated  to  fos- 
ter extravagance,  a 
few  thoughts  counsel- 
ing watchful  prudence 
may  not  be  out  of 
place.  As  Will  Rogers 
says,  "a  feller  need  not 
read  far  at  present  in 
order  to  develop  a  de- 
sire to  pay  a  dollar 
down  on  half  a  dozen 
things   he   don't  need." 

Record  prosperity  is 
predicted  for  1928.  Mr. 
Raskob,  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee 
of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  estimates 
that    we    will    produce 

five  million  cars  next  year,  a  gain  of  forty  per  cent. 
Professor  Seligman  says  installment  selling  is  a  lead- 
ing force  in  current  industrial  progress.  He  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  our  new  credit  system  not 
only  increases  and  stabilizes  production,  but  cuts  costs. 
He  also  states  that  the  common  guess  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  all  cars  are  purchased  on  the  install- 
ment plan  is  in  error — the  correct  figure  is  sixty  per 
cent. 

Colonel  Ayres  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company, 
probably  the  most  widely  read  analyst  in  the  banking 
field,  concludes  that  no  trade  depression  is  imminent 
because    short-time    money    rates    are    low,    crops    are 


good,  inventories  are  low,  exports  are  high,  and  bond 
prices  are  advancing.  "These  are  conditions  normally 
present  at  times  when  bull  markets  begin,"  he  says. 

Mr.    Hoover    believes    that    profound    forces    are    at 
work,   making   for  greater   stability  and   at  the   same 

time      mitigating      the 


This 


to  This? 


violence  of  the  business 
cycle.  Panics  are  gone 
never  to  return  and 
distressing  periods  of 
unemployment  and 
bankruptcy  are  on 
their  way  to  history  if 
we  only  continue  wise, 
says  Hoover.  Continu- 
ing he  tells  of  greater 
skill  in  business,  better 
direction  of  science  and 
invention,  an  increased 
feeling  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility that  is  do- 
ing away  with  strikes, 
an  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade,  merchan- 
dising methods  on  the 
hand-to-mouth  plan, 
and  a  greatly  improved 
system  of  distributing 
important  and  eco- 
n  o  m  i  c  information 
through  governmental 
agencies. 

Pages  might  be 
filled  with  a  recital  of 
reasons  from  authori- 
tative sources  to  show 
why  there  will  be  no 
slowing  down  in  our 
rapid  climb  to  still 
higher  levels  of  pros- 
perity. But  let  us  not 
overlook  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  elements 
— human  nature.  We 
have  come  to  know  the 
world  far  better  than 
we  know  ourselves. 
That  is  why  life  is 
filled  with  so  many 
paradoxes.  We  started 
out  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  ended  up  by  creating  a  dozen 
dictatorships.  We  "kid"  ourselves  into  believing  that 
we  are  shaping  our  own  destiny,  when  in  fact  we  are 
helplessly  whirling  about  on  a  surging  tide  of  puzzling 
developments. 

In  our  new-found  sophistication,  let  us  be  consistent 
and  try  to  see  the  whole  truth  clear  to  the  end  of  the 
page.  Public  opinion  is  not  infallible.  The  voice  of 
the  people  is  not  the  voice  of  God.  Today  the  things 
that  create  the  greatest  interest  are  the  trivial  thingfs, 
while  vital  problems  bore  the  average  person  to  tears. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 
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Detroit  homes   taking 

any  English  new^spaper 

receive  The  News 

'T'HE  concentration  of  Detroit  News  circulation 
in  the  homes  of  Detroit  is  the  significant  fact 
for  advertisers.  It  is  distinctly  the  HOME  news- 
paper, read  by  the  whole  family  and  regarded  as 
the  buying  guide. 

Through  its  pages,  reaching  eight  out  of  every 
ten  homes  taking  any  English  newspaper,  you  can 
talk  directly  to  the  purchasing  agents  of  Detroit 
households  without  waste  of  money  and  with  the 
least  possible  duplication.  It  is  cash  register  cir- 
culation that  The  News  provides — circulation 
delivered  by  carrier  to  the  homes  where  it  is  read 
by  the  family  circle. 

The  Detroit  News 

clfZ'Zil       The  HOME  Newspaper       «/;»«»  flffoZ 
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.  ALF  the  things  sold  today  are  bought  simply  because  they  look  well  or  because  an  atmos- 
phere of  beauty  is  thrown  about  them  through  beautitul  advertising.  Beauty  is  more  than  an 
indication  of  quality:  it  is  quality.  So  make  your  advertising  beautiful  first. 

The  foundation  of  Beauty  in  advertising  is  paper  specially  surfaced  ("coated")  to  show 
halftones,  color  plates,  line  cuts  and  type  in  the  most  attractive  setting  and  detail. 

For  ver)- finest  color-process  and  halftone  printing,  use  Cantine's  Ashokan.When  you  want  a 
paper  that  both  prints  beautifully  and  double  folds  without  breaking  under  extreme  conditions, 
use  Cantine's  Canfold.  For  "soft  focus"  effects,  Cantine's  Velvetone.  For  best  printing  results 
at  lowest  cost,  Cantine's  Esopus.  Cantine  papers  are  made  in  mills  that  have  been  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  paper  coating  since  1888.  Sample  book  and  nearest  distributor's  name  on  request. 


Note:  Awards  are  made  quarterly  for  highest  printing  and  advertising  skill  shown  in  the  use 
of  Cantine's  Papers.  Send  specimens  regularly  to  The  Martin  Cantine  Co.,  Dept.  345. 

THE    MARTIN    CANTINE    COMPANY 
Saugerties,  New  York   [New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue] 
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Canfold 


ASHOKAN 

HO  I  ENAMEL  aOOK 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 

COATZO  ONE  SIDE 
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Mr.  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  PRINTER 


T/ie  yamous 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW  BUILDING 

Seventh  Avenue  at  39th  Street 

OFFERS 

The  ^nest  building  ever  erected  in  America  for  the 
Publishing  trade 

Unusual  space  with  wonderful  light,  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City    .... 

Arranged  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  of  offices  and 
plant  on  one  floor    .... 

Heavily  constructed  floors  and  17'  ceilings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  machinery  and  stock  rooms    .... 

Reasonable  rentals.     Terms  for  moving  will  be  made 
to  suit  tenant. 

For  further  information  and  details 
LORING    M.    HEWEN    CO.,    Inc. 

Managing     Agents 

271     MADISON     AVENUE 

New     V  o  r  k 

TELEPHONE     ASHLAND     5090 
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Their  260,000  Daily  Circulation 


Completely  Covers 

^e  BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  AREA 

(XVE  OF  AMERICAS  JS  LEADING  MARKETS 

Here  is  a  big  metropolitan  market  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  population  that  can  be  completely  covered 
by  one  group  of  evening  newspapers. 

The  Booth  Newspaper  Area  takes  in  the  better 
part  of  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit — it  comprises 
the  true  buying  power. 

The  Booth  Newspaper  Area  is  an  economical 
market  to  cultivate  because  it  is  conveniently  divided 
into  eight  concentrated  units  that  can  be  worked 
progressively  with  a  small  sales  crew.  It  is  econom- 
ical to  cultivate  because  this  one  group  of  dailies 
reach  practically  every  home. 

In  seven  of  the  eight  centers  there  is  no  competi- 
tive newspaper  and  in  the  eighth  the  Booth  News- 
paper dominates  the  field. 

Business  conditions  are  very  favorable  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  this  market  with  an  unusually  promising 
outlook  for  1928 — it  will  pay  any  advertiser,  looking 
for  quick  response,  to  investigate  this  field. 


'"'■"■'     ,    WllfNYIllE  .'v'i-'-  -    -V.**,  ■-- ■ 


;flint^,  "■:^ 
■i^  J"!-  -^ 


KaUMAlOO  ■ 


£?mfi£tflmits 


,  ANN  ARBOR  WIKOIT 

■^,0      ~rr,iLAHTi 


RfADinO 


LiwiUSOAK  '      /Rift' 


^S£*JTH  irons 


3,699  Grocery    Stores 

660  Drug    Stores 

741  Hardware   Stores 

1,122  Dry    Goods     Stores 

LOCATED    IN 
The  Booth   Newspaper  Area 

Write  any  Booth  newspaper  for 
a  copy  of 

"The  Michigan  Market" 


Grand  Rapids  Press     Saginaw  Daily  News     Jackson  Citizen  Patriot     Muskegon  Chronicle 
Flint  Daily  Journal      Kalamazoo  Gazette      Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Times  News 


L  A.  KLXIN,  Eastern   Representative* 
50  East  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


J.   E.   LUTZ,    Western    RepresentatiT* 
6   North   Michigan   Ave.,   CHICAGO. 
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■'126  Baltimore  manufacturers 


Brown  lirus, 

immediate  prospects  for  industrial  gas  equipment  and  heat-control 
apparatus." 


In  the  nixirkel  for  industrial  gas  equip- 
ment and  heat-control  apparatus — 


Industrial  Gas 


f  iOO%  coverage  of  buying  power]^ 


EVERY  nianufacturing  plant  that 
has  a  prohleni  in  industrial  heat- 
ing is  a  preferred  prospect  for  gas 
fuel,  and  therefore  for  all  the  equip- 
ment for  the  application  and  control  of 
gas  heat.  And  in  every  plant  having 
such  a  prohleni  the  executives  who  con- 
trol the  purchases  of  the  concern — as 
well  as  llie  employees  who  influence 
them — are  reeding  the  magazine  IN- 
DUSTRIAL GAS.  Also,  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  goes  to  those  plants  which  could 
profitahly  extend  their  present  use  of 
gas. 

Consequently,  INDUSTRIAL  GAS  de- 
livers, in  one  solid  unit,  the  market  for 
industrial  gas  equipment  and  heat-con- 
trol apparatus.  It  hlankets  the  field  to 
include  every  prospect.  Not  a  single 
copy  is  wasted.  Coverage  of  buying 
power,  100%;  reader-interest,  100%. 
There  is  no  other  medium  in  this  field 
that  can  impel  your  advertising  message 
with  such  accuracy  and  power. 


Qrculation  is  selected  according  to 
reader-interest  and  buying  power.  As 
an  example,  in  Beltimore,  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  made  a  survey  of  the  city's 
industrial  plants,  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  immediate  prospects  for  gas  fuel. 
126  concerns  were  singled  out — such 
ones  as  the  Virginia  Dere  Co.,  General 
Refractories  Co.,  Bon-Lac  Corp.,  U.  S. 
Industrial  Alcohol  Corp..  and  the  Balti- 
more Car  &  Foundry  Co.  These  126 
firms  represent  every  possibility  for  the 
sale  of  gas  and  gas  equipment  in  this 
city. 

Baltimore  is  one  of  the  many  industrial 
cities  in  the  counli'y  in  which  INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS  has  100%)  coverage  of  the 
market  for  industrial  gas  appliances 
and  control  apparatus.  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  gives  the  manufacturer  in  this  field 
absolute  domination  of  his  whole  pri- 
mjirv  market. 


This  is  the  third  advertisement  of  a  series  citing  some  of  the  industrial  cities  in  which 
INDUSTRIAL  GAS  has  100%  coverage  of  the  market  for  gas  equipment  and  heat- 
control  apparatus. 


CLEVELAND 

405  Swetland  Uldg. 


^ 


Industrial  Gas 

Publislied  by  the  Rohbius  Publishing  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  9  East  38'/t  St. 


SAN    FRANaSCO 

320   Market   St. 
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Where  do  construction  men 
do  their 

^^Bread  and  Butter^^  Reading? 

Answer  this,  and  you  solve  your  problem 
of  ivastC'free  advertising  to  the  civil 
engineering   and    construction   field 


Put  the  question  to  any  of  the  men 
you  sell  in  the  civil  engineering 
and  construction  field.  They  will 
tell  you  that  for  serious  "bread  and 
butter"  reading  they  turn  to  one  of 
two  papers,  depending  upon  their 
own  needs  and  the  type  of  work 
they  do. 

Either  they  go  to  Engineering 
News-Record  for  a  broad  news 
service  and  authoritative  technical 
articles. 

Or  else  they  go  to  Construction 
Methods  for  a  brief,  but  none  the 
less  practical,  review  of  Held  meth- 
ods and  equipment. 

Their  interest  centers  in  these  two 
complementary  papers  because  it 
is  through   them  that   they  keep 

ENGINEERING 
NEWS 'RECORD 

Weekly  to  30,000 


abreast  of  developments  through- 
out the  industry,  no  matter  what 
work  they  may  be  engaged  in  at 
the  moment,  (vital  in  a  calling 
where  a  man  may  be  building  roads 
this  year,  and  land  on  a  water- 
works job  in  1929). 

The  point  of  this  being  that  you  as 
an  advertiser  can  most  econom- 
ically reach  these  men  by  placing 
your  message  where  their  reading 
interest  centers, — in  Engineering 
News-Record  and  Construction 
Methods.  Used  together,  the  two 
papers  reach  practically  all  the 
worthwhile  buyers  and  buying  in- 
fluences up  and  down  the  line  in 
this  field. 

Circulation  data?  Reader  interest 
data?    Plenty  of  both  on  request. 

CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 

Monthly  to  32,000 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Tenth   Avenue  at   36th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago         Philadelphia         Cleveland         San  Francisco 
St.  Louis        London 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


It    gives    up-to-the- 
minute   information   on 
rates,    discounts,    color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising    and    read- 
ing   notices,     closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in    the    United    States    and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


ITEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 
P-  — — —  —  —  — ...... ...................i, 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


..192. 


You  may  send  us — prepaid — the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued, 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended. 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 

Firm   Name   Street     j^dilrcss      


City    Slate    

Individual  Signing  Order Official    Portion 
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What 

Louis  K^  Liggett  did  when  he 
entered  the  Boston  Market 


THE  head  of  the  great  Liggett  Drug 
Chain  is  a  Boston  man.   He  knows 
Boston  merchandising  conditions. 

And  when  this  chain  entered  the 
Boston  Market  the  first  twenty-two 
stores  were  located  in  Boston's  Key 
Market — the  12 -mile  area  from  the 
City  Hall.  Today  49  out  of  the  total 
of  73  Massachusetts  Liggett  Stores  are 
located  within  this  same  Key  Market. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Liggett  Stores  points  the  way  for  na- 
tional advertisers.  Cover  the  Key  Mar- 
ket first — where  you  find  the  greatest 
number  of  people  with  the  highest  per 
capita  wealth. 

This  is  the  Globe's  Market 

In  Boston's  key  trading  area  the  Sun- 
day Globe  leads  all  other  papers  in 
circulation.  And  the  daily  Globe's  cir- 
culation in  the  same  area  e-xceeds  that 
of  the  Sunday  Globe.  It  is  the  only 
Boston  paper  that  holds  its  circulation 
in  the  metropolitan  area  seven  days  out 
of  every  week. 

Boston  department  stores  recognize 
this  fact  by  placing  more  advertising  in 
the  daily  Globe  than  in  any  other 
paper.  On  Sunday  the  Globe  carries 
more  department  store  advertising  than 
the  nex^  three  papers  combined! 

The  Globe  has  achieved  this  leader- 
ship because  it  appeals  to  all  classes  of 
Boston  people  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  political  affiliations. 

Because  of  its  outstanding  position 
with  this  buying  group  the  Globe  is  the 
backbone  of  successful  advertising  ef- 
forts aimed  at  the  Boston  Market. 


The  Liggett  Drug  Chain  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  success- 
ful merchandising  n^ethods. 
When  they  entered  Boston  they 
first  concentrated  on  Boston's 
12-mile  trading  area. 


AUTOMOBILE    DEALERi 
AND   GARAGES 

46°«> 


The  Boston  Globe 

TKd    Qlobe   sells    Boston's   Buying    Qroup 

Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  months  ending  March  31st,  1927— Daily  286,361 Sunday,  333,452 
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It's  the  same 

D  &"  C  Black  and  White 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  ii  Woods  Co. 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Boston — John  Carter  H  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  L'nion  Paper  Eif  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills'  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  i^  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  i^  Twine  Co- 
CoLUMBUS,  Ohio — Scioto  Paper  Company 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  l^  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  l^  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C- — Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  l^  Co.,  Inc. 
Houston,  Tex. — The  Paper  Supply  Company 
Indianapolis — C-  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bermingham  Lff  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — Marquardt,  Blake  W 

Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City — Miller  y  Wright  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — M.  13  F.  Schlosscr  Paper 

Corporation 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia— Raymond  yMcNutt  Company 
Philadelphia — Riepcl  U  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh— The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co.  Corp. 
Providence — John  Carter  ^  Co.,  Incorporated 
Richmond — \'irpinia  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Sacramento — Blake,  Moffitt  \3  Towne 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  ^  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Company 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  13  Co.  Corp. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  13  Co.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwel!  Paper  Co. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  13  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knipht  Brothers  Paper  Company 
Washington.  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 


WHEN  you  sell    products  to  women  —  the  most 
discriminating  of  buyers — the  final  sale  is  made 
on  looks.  And  that  holds  true  whether  the  actual 
product  is  shown  or  is  presented  by  illustration. 

Yesterday  —  over  15  years  ago  —  Rogers  &  Company  of 
Chicago  produced  a  fine  catalog  for  the  Comstock  Castle 
Stove  Company  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  Our  Black  and  White 
was  selected  as  being  the  paper  which  would  reproduce 
the  illustrations  most  attractively  and  at  the  same  time 
lend  a  distinctive  background. 

Today — for  the  same  reasons  Black  and  White  was  used 
for  an  equally  fine  catalog  printed  for  the  Roberts  & 
Mander  Stove  Co.  by  The  Bingham  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  illustrations  in  both  catalogs  are  as  clear 
cut  as  actual  photographs. 

There  are  other  Y)  &  C  papers  that  meet  every  printing 
need.  Ask  your  paper  distributer  which  T)  &  C  papers  best 
meet  your  requirements.  He  is  able  and  glad  to  help  you. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

SHaster  SMakers<^^of^riniing  Papers 


H      I 


D 


H      I       A 
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hiail  in  the  big  envelope 

— how  ii'ill  it  stand  the 

hard  journey  ahead  ? 


The  Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Enve- 
lope is  made  of  tough,  strong,  hard-to- 
tear  paper.  The  clasp  is  malleable,  doesn't 
break  off  after  three  or  four  bendings. 
The  metal  tongues  a/ways  line  up  with 
the  flap  punch. 


THE  IMPROVED  COLUMBIAN  CLASP  No.  90 


UK  nuira  stiks  ncrnopc  co-.  spRiiGncio.  uat. 


When  you  mail  ^^big  stuff 


'T~'HE  open  door  of  the  speeding  mail  car  .  .a  sack  is  flung 
out.  It  hurtles  along  the  platform,  and  brings  up  with  a 
crash  against  the  station  building  ...  as  the  red  lights  recede 
into  the  night. 

When  the  Limited  punishes  the  mail,  how  your  big  flat 
packages  will  fare  depends  on  the  sort  of  envelopes  you  use. 
If  they  are  light  and  flimsy,  they  are  not  likely  to  withstand 
such  slam-bang  treatment. 

For  that  "big  stuff"  you  need  Improved  Columbian  Clasp 
Envelopes.  They're  strong  and  tough  —  have  the  stamina  to 
survive  punishment. 

The  malleable  metal  clasp  will  not  break  off.  The  flap  will 
not  tear  out  under  ordinary  strains.  The  seams  are  sealed  with 
the  best  gum  we  know. 

There  are  31  stock  sizes  —  from  business  card  dimensions 
up  to  iH"  X  14|^".  You  can  get  the  size  you  need  without 
the  delay  and  high  cost  of  making  to  order. 

Your  printer  or  stationer  can  supply  you  with  Improved 
Columbian  Clasp  Envelopes — or  write  us  here  at  Springfield. 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp, 

and  the  size  number  are  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 


UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

The  word's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS 

With  fourteen    mantifacturing   divisions   covering   the   country 

Improved 
COLUMBIAN   CLASP  ENVELOPES 
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TIDE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
REACHES  THE  PACIFIC 

Distance  is  no  barrier  to  the  steadily  mounting  circula- 
tion of  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  —  the 
empire  of  California  itself  being  near  the  top  in  the 
total  of  circulation  by  states. 

Here's  national  circulation  for  national 

distribution — 

A  circulation  which  reaches  the  financially 
able  who  form  the  backbone  of  this  nation. 

THE  GREATEST  KNOWN  BUYING  POWER: 

(Ask  for  analysis  of  financial  rating  of  The 
Atlantic's  advertisers  in  typical  communities) 


BUY  ON  A  RISING  TIDE! 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 
8  Arlington  Street  Boston,   Mass. 

Distinguished    Point    No.    10    in    the    galaxy    of    12 
contributing    to   The    Atlantic's   dominating   position. 
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Portion  of  a  drawing  by  Tony  Sarg 

THE  present  character  of  New 
York  is  so  comparatively  re- 
cent a  development  that  the  "out- 
sider" is  likely  to  feel  baffled  by  its 
special  and  apparently  unsolvable 
problems.  Initial  ventures  into  this 
territory  have  ended  in  discouraged 
withdrawal  when  a  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  procedure  would 
have  easily  saved  the  day. 

The  individual  manufacturer 
who  wishes  to  enter  this  great 
market  need  not  feel  at  a  loss.  The 
newspapers  offer  indispensable  in- 
formation. 

What  they  can  do  for  him  and 
why  their  help  is  practical  and  in- 
valuable is  explained  by  H.  A. 
Haring  in  his  article,  "The  News- 
paper Route  to  the  New  York  Mar- 
ket," in  this  issue. 


New  York  : 
F.  K.  KRETSCHMAR 
CHESTER  U    RICE 


M.  C.  BOBBINS,  President 

J.  H.  MOORE,  General  Manager 

Offices:  9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone :  Caledonia  9770 

Chicago: 

JUSTIN   F.    BARBOUR 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. ;  Wabash  4000 


New  Orleians: 

H.   H.    MARSH 

MandevlUe,  Lioulsiana 


Cleveland: 

A.   E.    LINDQUIST 

405  SweUand  Bldg. ;  Superior  1817 


London: 

66  and  67  Shoe  Lane.  E.  C.  4 

Telephone  Holbom  1900 


Subscription  Prices:   U.  S.  A.  $3.00  o  year.     Canada  $3.50  o  year.     Foreign  $4.00  a  year.     15  cents  a  copy 
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Oblong  the  Mississippi 

Sometimes  in  the  heat  of  a  wide  national  campaign, 
the  advertiser  is  Hkely  to  lose  the  'vision  of  intensive- 
ness  —  the  vision  of  the  lone,  individual  community 
where,  after  all,  his  goods  must  be  sold.  With  this 
thought  we  have  taken,  for  instance,  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  and  it  develops  that  during 
one  month*  alone  1,392  separate  cities  and  towns 
have  been  exposed  to  newspaper  campaigns  for  our 
various  clients.  Quite  a  stream  of  advertising  along 
the  Mississippi,  at  one  time,  in  one  class  of  medium. 


(*)  S;pten:ber,  1927 


THE  H.K.M^CANN  COMPANY 

cJd))ertisinp' 


<^iM^      ^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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What  the  Modern  Banker  Thinks 

of  Advertising 

By  F.  J.  Ross 


President,  F.  J.  Ross  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

ARE    bankers    interested    in    ad-     yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  are    speaking 
vertising.      Do    they    indorse     in   perfect    sequence — that   there    is    a  worker 
^    it?     Do  they  understand  it?     logical  progression  from  one  to  the    speaking 
What   can   advertising   expect   from     next.  rides  on 

them  in  the  future?  Will  their  atti-  Please  remember  that  we  are  not  ploits  it. 
tude  favor  or  hinder  ad- 
vertising development? 
These  were  some  of  the 
questions  that  passed  be- 
tween two  advertising 
men  during  a  recent  con- 
versation. 

Of  course  bankers  are 
interested  in  advertising. 
We  are  speaking  of  the 
typical  banker  of  today. 
Such  a  banker  is  bring- 
ing into  his  mental  activi- 
ties all  that  the  past  can 
teach  and  all  that  the  fu- 
ture can  indicate.  As  he 
reads  the  past,  he  con- 
signs to  history  that 
which  does  not  belong  to 
the  present.  As  he  reads 
the  future,  he  takes  out 
all  that  his  mind's  eye 
can  fit  to  the  trends  of 
today,  and  this  he  devel- 
ops in  his  calculations  for 
tomorrow.  He  realizes 
that  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow  are  three  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  days, 
each  with  its  own  demand. 
He    also    recognizes    that 


THE  conventionally  formal  exterior  of  the  modern 
bank  no  longer  houses  minds  unbending  in  their 
adherence  to  rules  of  thought  and  action  laid  down  in 
a  tradition  of  the  past.  With  the  recent  growth  in 
complexity  of  all  business,  the  bank — who.se  fortune  is 
closely  linked  with  that  of  its  customers — has  been 
obliged  to  throw  over  old  ways  of  thinking  and  to 
welcome  new  business  methods,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  advertising;  once  almost  entirely  ignored  by  bankers 


of  the  banker  who  is  not 
and  a  thinker.  We  are  not 
of  the  banker  who  merely 
the  ship  of  banking  or  ex- 
We  are  speaking  of  the 
banker  who  makes  sound 
banking  sounder,  of  the 
banker  of  balanced  mind 
— who  has  a  sane  perspec- 
tive backward  and  for- 
ward, who  knows  that  he 
is  but  one  of  the  threads 
in  the  commercial  fabric 
and  dependent  on  the 
other  threads  as  they  are 
on  him. 

Of  course  he  is  inter- 
ested in  advertising.  As 
industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce  thrive,  so  does 
banking  thrive.  Adver- 
tising, inextricably  woven 
into  each  of  these  fields, 
has  much  to  do  vpith  the 
productivity  and  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar. 
So  the  banker  is  inter- 
ested automatically  in  ad- 
vertising in  the  ratio  that 
advertising  relates  to  the 
dollar. 

His  isolation  is  a  myth. 
We  have  heard  how  the 
bankers  of  old,  a  long 
twenty-five  years  ago, 
were   virtually    inaccessi- 
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ble  except  to  their  own  kind.  Im- 
penetrable private  offices  and  majes- 
tic brass  grilles  kept  at  arm's  length 
the  depositor  who  brought  the 
money  that  kept  the  bank  going.  To 
talk  to  a  banker  was  a  great  effort. 
But  for  the  banker  to  talk  to  his 
depositor  about  the  latter's  business 
may  have  been  even  a  greater  effort. 
The  banker  then  did  not  know  a 
great  deal  about  business  itself.  He 
knew  more  about  railroads,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  outside  field  of  busi- 
ness. If  an  industrial  concern 
wished  to  borrow,  the  banker's  mind 
was   revolving   around   the   question 


of  security.  Whether  the  borrower 
had  a  business  which  in  type,  pros- 
pects, and  management  entitled  him 
to  borrow,  whether  he  was  borrow- 
ing enough  or  too  much,  whether  the 
borrower's  real  need  was  money,  or 
sounder  policy,  or  vision,  or  initia- 
tive, or  new  blood — these  were 
questions  the  banker  could  not  have 
answered.  Will  Rogers  humorously 
touched  off  the  old  conception  of 
bankers  when  he  referred  to  the  re- 
ceiving teller's  window  as  the  "Yes 
Window"  and  the  paying  teller's  as 
the  "No  Window."  But  a  change, 
a   great   change,   has   occurred  even 


in  so  short  a  time  as  twenty-five 
years.  Bankers  see  that  a  banking 
institution  should  have  at  its  com- 
mand a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
field  of  business  to  which  its  affairs 
are  either  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lated. 

During  this  progression  they  have 
not  merely  become  interested  in  ad- 
vertising; they  are  doing  it,  and  a 
lot   of  it. 

They  have  learned  the  value  of  in- 
tangible assets. 

Many  a  banker  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  greatest  asset  of 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  79] 


An  Absolutely  Honest 
Advertisement 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


ON  one  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  The  Pub- 
Ushers  Weekly  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
advertisements  I  have  seen  in  a  long  and 
varied  experience  with  advertising  copy.  It  is 
unusual  enough  for  a  manufacturer  to  mention 
favorably  in  his  own  advertisement  the  products 
of  a  competitor.  It  is  even  more  unprecedented 
for  him  to  deprecate  the  selling  qualities  of  one  of 
his  own.     In  this  advertisement  are  done  both. 

Simon  &  Schuster  is  a  young  publishing  house 
whose  advertising  has  many  refreshing  qualities, 
of  which  stark,  unwinking  frankness  is  the  chief. 
Its  house  advertising,  apart  from  that  of  indi- 
vidual books,  takes  the  form  of  a  "colyum"  headed 
"The  Inner  Sanctum,"  in  which  the  firm  talks  in- 
formally about  its  books  and  authors.  Three 
little  figures  rolling  hoops  serve  as  a  paragraph 
mark.  The  same  style  is  used  for  both  the  trade 
and  the  public,  but  with  different  copy,  of  course. 
In  this  advertisement  in  The  Publishers  Weekly, 
it  is  talking  to  the  bookseller: 

"The  Inner  Sanctum  has  often  wondered  why  a 
bookseller  with  a  big  display  window  doesn't  some  day 
devote  it  all  to  the  greatest  (in  our  opinion)  novel 
written  by  an  American.  Moby  Dick,  in  all  its  vai'ious 
editions,  would  make  a  gorgeous  layout,  with  trim- 
mings of  ships'  logs  and  ship  equipment,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  gay  jackets  of  The  Modern  Library  edition, 
the  neat  solidity  of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  the  color- 
ful illustrations  in  the  Dodd-Mead  edition. 

Another  book  The  Inner  Sanctum  would  display  for 
a  full  week  each  year  (we  will  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  airing  our  literary  enthusiasms  in  public!)  is 
Jean-Christophe.  Not  being  in  the  retail  end  of  the 
business,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  any  customer  of 
ours  who  didn't  like  Jean-Christophe  (after  having  it 
forced  upon  him,  by  violence,  if  necessary)  could  have 
his  money  back  and  do  his  book  buying  elsewhere." 

Farther  on  in  the  advertisement  Essandess 
says: 


"We  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  Werfel's  new 
book,  The  Man  Who  Conquered  Death.  Personally, 
we  aren't  up  on  all  the  latest  books  from  Eui'ope,  and 
there  are  some  that  may  be  better.  But,  by  George,  if 
this  new  one  isn't  Great  Literature  of  The  First  Water 
(and  the  capitals  are  used  for  emphasis  rather  than 
humor)  then  The  Inner  Sanctum  will  close  shop  and 
spend  the  rest  of  its  days  in  the  hay-loft  reading  Nick 
Carter. 

".\nd  by  that  statement  we  do  not  intend  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  The  Man  Who  Conquered  Death  will 
sell  well.  We  hope  it  will,  but  it  probably  won't. 
Verdi,  Werfel's  last  book,  was  a  masterpiece — in  fact, 
is  a  masterpiece.  Yet,  despite  a  ruinous  advertising 
appropriation,  we  have  sold  in  almost  two  years  only 
24.36  copies." 

The  average  manufacturer  would  call  this  ad- 
vertising suicidal.  Suppose  you  saw  in  a  drug 
trade  paper  an  advertisement  of  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons,  saying  that  if  they  were  a  retail  druggist 
they  would  give  a  good  window  display  to  Col- 
gate's Shaving  Cream,  and  a  full  week  every  year 
to  the  Arm  and  Hammer  brand  of  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  because  they  were  such  good  products,  and 
then  going  on  to  express  the  fear  that  Mineral 
Oil  Squibb,  while  an  unusually  good  product, 
might  not  sell  as  well  as  it  should  sell? 

But  wait.  As  I  said,  Simon  &  Schuster  is  a 
young  firm.  It  has  not  yet  accumulated  a  long  list 
of  titles.  And  yet  out  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  books  it  has  five  on  the  list  of  best 
sellers,  five  at  one  time.  No  other  publisher  ever 
did  that. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  connection  between  this 
and  that.  Perhaps  when  Simon  &  Schuster  tells 
a  bookseller  a  book  will  sell,  the  bookseller  be- 
lieves. There  is  undreamed-of  potency  in  having 
the  confidence  of  your  customers.  Is  there  no 
advertiser  on  a  large  scale  who  will  show  such 
courage? 
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Something  Sound  or  Something 

Different  ? 


By  Roy  S.  Durstine 


THE  darkey  with  his  min- 
strel collar  and  his  pearl 
gray  derby  strummed  his 
banjo  under  the  flickering  gas- 
oline torch.  The  Saturday 
night  crowd  gathered  around 
the  tail  of  the  cart.  And  when 
enough  people  were  packed  in 
close,  the  long  haired  pi-ofessor 
in  the  frock  coat  explained 
'what  a  boon  to  humanity's  ills 
he  held  in  the  bottle  in  his 
hand  at  "only  twenty-five  cents, 
the  quarter  paht  of  a  dollar." 

The  darkey  collected  the 
crowd.  The  professor  sold  it. 
That's  the  important  point  to 
remember. 

The  other  day  a  man  of 
varied  activities  went  to  see 
the  head  of  an  advertising 
agency.  He  explained  that  he 
was  "handling"  a  certain 
writer,  a  man  who  has  a  con- 
siderable following  among 
readers  of  newspaper  features 
and  who  has  contributed  to 
many  of  the  revues  on  Broad- 
way. 

"I  want  to  sell  him  for  copy 
writing,"  said  this  promoter. 
"If  some  of  these  other  big 
humorists  can  ■s\Tite  advertis- 
ing, I  don't  see  why  my  man 
can't." 

"Neither  do  I,"  was  the  an-        = 
swer.     "Then     you     can     use 
him?"     "No,"  said  the  agency  man. 
"Why  not?" 

The  agency  man  described  the 
technique  of  the  traveling  medicine 
show. 

"The  darkey  collected  the  crowd." 
said  he.  "But  the  professor  sold  it. 
Wise-cracks  get  a  reading,  of  course. 
The  crowd  is  ready,  expectant.  But 
then  the  big-name  writer  stops. 
There's  no  persuasion.  It's  like  an 
over-clever  slogan.  People  remem- 
ber the  slogan  and  can't  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  product  it  advertises." 

In  the  continual  scramble  for 
something  new  in  advertising,  rather 
than  something  sound  and  effective, 
professional  writers  of  fiction  and 
humor  have  been  enlisted  occasion- 


ROY  S.  DURSTINE  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Barton.  Durstine  &  Os- 
born.  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 
Together  witli  numerous  articles  which  he 
has  written  on  advertising  and  business  in 
general,  he  is  the  author  of  "Making  Ad- 
vertisements    and     Making     Them     Pav" 


ally  to  write  advertisements.  Some 
of  their  output  has  been  amusing, 
some  of  it  has  created  temporary 
comment,  but  mighty  little  of  it 
has  done  constructive  building. 

There  was  no  persuasion,  no 
knowledge  of  the  product.  More  im- 
portant still,  it  failed  in  that  most 
important  job  of  an  advertisement: 
to  center  all  the  attention  on  the 
merchandise  and  none  on  the  tech- 
nique of  presenting  it.  The  best  ad- 
vertising calls  no  attention  to  itself. 

Advertising  planned  to  sell  the 
man  paying  the  bill  will  rarely  sell 
the  public  which  buys  the  goods. 

Just  now  anyone  who  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  it  can  wonder  what 
must  be  going  on   in   the  minds  of 


those  who  are  apparently  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  you  can 
advertise  cigarettes  to  women. 
Women  are  smoking  as  they 
drive  through  the  traffic  of 
New  York  in  their  own  limou- 
sines and  even  in  taxicabs.  It's 
not  at  all  unusual  to  see  the 
solitary  and  bejewelled  occu- 
pant of  an  expensive  car  cross- 
ing her  silken  knees  noncha- 
lantly as  she  holds  a  cigarette 
to  her  carefully  rouged  lips. 

Between  the  acts,  the  lobbies 
of  New  York's  theaters  have 
gone  co-educational.  The  exo- 
dus used  to  be  masculine.  To- 
night it's  nearly  fifty-fifty. 

The  other  morning  on  the 
platform  of  a  suburban  station 
near  New  York  a  man  and  his 
wife  stood  waiting  for  a  train. 
He  was  looking  at  the  headlines 
of  his  paper.  She  was  smoking 
a  cigarette.  Down  the  plat- 
form a  little  way  another  man 
and  his  wife  cast  slightly  soiled 
glances  and  muttered. 

These  same  critics  would 
have  offered  cigarettes  to  their 
dinner  guests.  But  the  public 
display  of  a  custom  which  has 
just  about  ceased  to  create 
comment  in  private  was  more 
than  they  could  stand  without 
=        indicating  disapproval. 

The  British  illustrated  pa- 
pers make  no  bones  about  it.  In 
editorial  illustrations  and  in  adver- 
tisements they  picture  feminine 
smokers  without  signs  of  restraint. 
And  yet,  in  this  country,  we  have 
had  this  curious,  tip-toe  approach. 
We  have  had  dear  old  ladies  doing 
their  embroidery  on  twenty-four 
sheets.  We  have  had  clusters  of 
American  beauties  including  an 
American  beauty  herself.  We  have 
had  suggestion,  association  of  ideas, 
subconscious  concepts.  The  rough 
sketches  must  have  been  made  by 
psychologists. 

And  then  out  of  a  clear  sky  came 
one  cigarette  saying  right  out  in  a 
loud  voice  that  Schumann-Heink, 
Fritzi    Scheff.    Leonore    Ulrich    and 
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Securing  Distribution  of 
Industrial  Goods 


Producers  Should  Give  Careful  Cousideratiou  to  the  Differences 
Between  Direct  and  Indirect  Marketing 


By  Meli^in  T.  Copeland 


AFTER  a  manufac- 
turer has  ascer- 
L  tained  the  potential 
users  of  his  products,  has 
learned  where  they  are 
located,  has  found  out 
what  their  buying  motives 
are,  and  has  made  sure 
that  his  products  are 
thoroughly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  market,  his 
next  problem  is  that 
of  securing  distribution. 
How  are  orders  to  be  ob- 
tained and  how  are  pros- 
pective users  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  goods? 

Methods  of  distributing 
industrial  goods  are  va- 
ried, and  many  manufac- 
turers are  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  methods 
which  they  now  are  using 
are  the  ones  best  suited 
to  their  needs.  This  un- 
certainty is  the  result 
of  changing  conditions 
among  producers,  chang- 
ing conditions  among 
users,  modifications  of 
distributors'  methods, and, 
not  least,  the  lack  of  sci- 
entific study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  distribution.  In 
the  absence  of  scientific  study,  solu- 
tions are  being  sought  by  the  trial 
and  error  method.  At  the  present 
time  industrial  markets  are  in  too 
great  a  state  of  flux  to  warrant 
dogmatic  statements;  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  securing 
distribution  of  indu.strial  goods  can 
lead  to  tentative  conclusions  only. 

In  breaking  down  this  subject  into 
its  constituent  parts,  it  is  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
omit  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
marketing  primary  materials.  The 
market  for  each  primary  materia! 
presents  specialized  problems  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  such  as  the  operation 


By  direct  marketing  is 
meant  sale  or  lease  to  in- 
dustrial users  by  the 
manufacturer's  own  sales 
organization  or  his  sales 
agents.  By  indirect  dis- 
tribution is  meant  mar- 
keting through  the  medi- 
um of  jobbers  or  dealers 
who  purchase  for  resale. 
The  term  "direct  market- 
ing" is  used  here  to  in- 
clude sales  by  selling 
agents,  manufacturers' 
agents,  and  brokers,  as 
well  as  sales  made  by 
manufacturers'  salesmen, 
whereas  "indirect  distri- 
bution" implies  sales  to 
intermediary  merchants 
or  dealers  who  buy  and 
sell  on  their  own  account 
by  taking  title  to  the 
goods. 


Di 


(c)  An  etching  by  O.  Kuhler 


of  wool  pools  and  "buying  on  the 
back"  in  the  wool  trade,  the  contrast 
between  packer  hides  and  country 
hides  in  the  hide  market,  and  the 
contracting  .system  in  the  sugar  beet 
industry.  Those  problems  are  no  less 
important  than  the  ones  to  which 
attention  is  to  be  directed  here,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  take  them  up 
in  detail.  This  article  is  confined, 
therefore,  to  methods  of  distributing 
manufactured  goods  in  industrial 
markets. 

The  first  differentiation  to  be  made 
among  methods  of  distributing  in- 
dustrial goods  is  between  direct 
marketing  and  indirect  distribution. 


I  R  E  C  T  marketing 
takes  place  more  fre- 
quently in  the  industrial 
field  than  in  the  trade 
in  consumers'  goods.  A 
farmer  occasionally  ped- 
dles his  produce  from 
house  to  house;  a  brush 
manufacturer  and  a  hos- 
iery manufacturer  here  and  there 
sell  directly  to  consumers;  but  the 
volume  of  such  sales  by  producers 
directly  to  consumers  constitutes 
only  a  small  bit  of  the  total  volume 
of  trade  in  consumers'  goods.  In  the 
industrial  markets,  in  contrast,  many 
manufacturers  of  machinery  and 
materials  sell  their  entire  output 
directly  to  the  operators  of  the 
plants  in  which  the  equipment  and 
materials  are  to  be  used. 

Some  of  the  chief  factors  which 
govern  the  choice  between  direct 
marketing  and  indirect  distribution 
of  industrial  goods  are:  the  number 
of   potential    users ;    the   density   of 
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The  Newspaper  Route  to  the 
New  York  Market 

First  Steps  for  the  Manufacturer  Wlio  Seeks  Distribution 

in  the  Metropohtan  Area 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


IT  is  the  dream  of  every  manufac- 
turer in  America  to  capture  the 
New  York  market.  They  know 
that  it  is  the  greatest  home  market 
in  the  world,  that  it  is  the  center  of 
business  and  wealth,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  greatest  concentration  of 
spending  power  within  a  small  area 
— they  know  many  other  superlatives 
that  apply  to  New  York  as  a  market, 
and  yet  smokestacks  all  over  this 
country  hesitate  to  enter  New  York. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  "hesitate" 
does  not  properly  express  the  situa- 
tion. Most  of  them  have  at  one  time 
or  another  attempted  to  "break  into" 
New  York,  only  to  go  back  home 
baffled.  Among  manufacturers  there 
exists,  accordingly,  a  very  decided 
judgment  that  only  those  that  are 
strongly  intrenched  in  reputation 
and  in  capital  dare  make  the  effort; 
for  the  ordinary  factory,  making  the 


ordinary  product,  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution in  New  York  is  too  huge  to 
warrant  any  closer  approach  than  to 
"dream"  of  its  vast  potentialities. 

The  maker  of  food  and  drug  prod- 
ucts, or  the  concern  that  turns  out 
some  other  article  for  retail  outlets, 
usually  enjoys  a  certain  volume  of 
New  York  sales.  The  totals  are, 
however,  of  no  great  consequence ; 
they  look  pitifully  tiny  when  com- 
pared with  the  market's  consump- 
tion. The  cost  of  selling  is  generally 
so  much  higher  than  for  other  zones 
of  the  United  States  that  profits  are 
not  encouraging. 

TALKS  with  such  manufacturers 
reveal  quite  commonly  a  miscon- 
ception, due  entirely  to  their  failure 
to  "know"  New  York.  They  assume 
that  their  individual  impressions  of 
the  city  accurately  picture   Greater 


New  York  as  a  market.  They  err 
terribly,  because  they  mistake  the 
Grand  Central  zone  as  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  larger  center. 

Manufacturers,  or  their  sales 
managers,  know  only  the  visiting 
zone  and  the  amusement  zone.  They 
spend  a  few  hectic  days  at  a  time  in 
hotel  lobbies  and  showy  restaurants, 
entertained  once  or  twice  by  a  host 
who  spends  $300  in  an  evening,  and 
they  conclude  that  no  man  with  less 
than  ten  thousand  a  year — which 
back  home  is  a  big  salary — can  live 
in  New  York.  With  some  such  mis- 
conception as  this  for  their  premise 
they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
of  Greater  New  York  is  merely  a 
multiple  of  its  least  representative 
district.  The  only  portions  of  the 
entire  New  York  zone  which  these 
men  are  apt  to  know  are  the  finan- 
cial district  and  the  district  wherein 
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transients  and  amusements    distort 
all  impressions. 

Having  formed  this  misconception, 
these  men  dismiss  the  idea  of  mar- 
keting in  New  York.  When  pressed 
to  explain  the  failui-e  of  their  prod- 
uct to  share  the  richest  market  in 
the  world,  they  fall  back  on  asper- 
sions of  New  Yorkers  as  individuals 
or  some  such  statement  as:  "It  costs 
sixty  dollars  a  month  to  garage  a  car 
in  New  York,  and  it's  no  wonder  our 
sales  are  poor."  They  fail  to  under- 
stand that  the  New  York  market,  for 
forty  per  cen.t  of  its  population,  pro- 
vides garages  as  cheaply  as  Wheel- 
ing; they  have  not  so  much  as  a 
guess  that  trees  and  lawns  greet 
many  New  Yorkers  when  they  go 
home  from  the  day's  work. 

MEN,  too,  who  have  not  lived  in 
New  York  seem  not  to  compre- 
hend it  as  a  manufacturing  center. 
They  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
city  in  terms  of  skyscrapers  and 
banks,  theaters  and  shopping  streets, 
but  are  surprised  to  be  told  that  ap- 
proximately fourteen  per  cent  of 
America's  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  located  within  the  city  it- 
self and  that  one-twelfth  of  the  coun- 
try's total  manufactured  products 
are  produced  therein,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  output  of  the  fifty-mile  radius 
that  makes  the  greater  city. 

It  follows  that  those  manufactur- 
ers who  sell,  not  for  retail,  but  for 
further  fabrication  have  curiously 
failed  to  cultivate  this  market. 

They  therefore  balk  at  New  York. 
They  do  realize  that  "New  York  is 
not  just  another  city  of  the  100,000 
class,"  they  feel  helpless  before  the 
sheer  size  of  the  market  and  the 
hopelessness  of  denting  it  by  meth- 
ods that  enable  them  to  dominate 
lesser  markets. 

Many  smokestack  owners,  it  is 
true,  try  short-cuts  into  this  market. 

For  one  thing,  for  any  product 
where  it  is  possible,  jobbers  are 
tried.  Jobber  distribution  often  suc- 
ceeds elsewhere.  In  the  New  York 
market,  again,  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent. Jobbers  already  carry  so 
many  lines  of  goods  and  have  so 
many  private  brands  of  their  own 
that  they  fail  to  serve  the  market 
for  a  new  product.  If  the  manufac- 
turer is  equipped  to  maintain  his 
representatives  in  New  York  to  cul- 
tivate the  demand  and  stir  up  orders, 
the  jobbing  house  will  fill  them,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  the  jobbers  to  do 
salesmanship  or  introductory  work. 
Their  outside  men  can  live  only  by 
covering  their  routes  quickly  and 
pick  up  "want  orders";  they  cannot 
take  ten  minutes  per  call  to  sell  a 
new  article,  becau.se  then  their  own 


commission  earnings  would  suffer. 
For  another  thing,  wholesale 
houses  are  so  numerous  that  one  un- 
acquainted with  New  York  is  stag- 
gered by  that  fact.  In  New  York 
City  there  are  244  wholesalers  of 
drugs,  with  46  more  in  the  Greater 
City;  for  groceries,  the  numbers  are 
158  and  382.  Jobbing  houses,  doing 
an  annual  business  that  mounts  into 
the  millions,  will  serve  intensively  a 
restricted  area  within  the  city  but 
hardly  be  known  to  the  trades  two 
miles  from  the  "house."  In  every 
field  there  are  all  sorts  of  little  job- 
bers, who  handle  limited  lines  of 
goods  through  a  small  territory. 
They  can  do  business  for  eight  to 
ten  per  cent  for  such  goods  as  they 
carry  at  all,  as  contrasted  with  a 
cost  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent 
for  the  "service  wholesaler"  whose 
stock  contains  full  lines  and  who  de- 
livers throughout  the  territory.  In 
the  competition  between  service, 
wholesaler  and  specialty  jobber,  con- 
cessions are  always  being  made  to 
obtain  orders,  with  the  result  that 
the  new  manufacturer  must  allow 
long  discounts,  if  he  attempts  job- 
ber distribution  at  all. 

PARTICULARLY  with  foods  and 
drugs,  where  retail  conditions 
are  keen,  does  failure  follow  the 
effort  to  enter  this  market  through 
jobbers  exclusively.  That  type  of 
short-cut  seldom  succeeds.  The  job- 
ber, of  course,  will  handle  any  com- 
modity for  which  demand  has  been 
created,  but  as  a  promoter  of  sales 
the  wholesale  house,  in  this  market, 
does  not  serve.  If  any  distribution 
results  it  is  "constipated"  distribu- 
tion, not  well-spread-out  or  with 
stability  of  demand. 

Any  short-cut  into  this  dazzling 
market  will  fall  short.  Consider 
some  facts  in  the  situation.  Of  the 
.32,000  groceries  some  6000  are  Ital- 
ian stores  and  of  this  number  more 
than  1000  cater  exclusively  to  Italian 
trade.  There  are  1700  Italian  baker- 
ies. Surely  these  present  a  problem 
too  complex  for  short-cuts. 

Or,  for  another  aspect  of  the  mar- 
ket, look  at  the  Jewish  element  which 
is,  next  to  the  American,  the  most 
lucrative  for  merchandising.  Cater- 
ing to  the  Jewish  trade  exclusively 
are  more  than  5000  groceries  and 
delicatessens,  800  drug  stores,  3400 
stationery  and  cigar  stores,  6000 
kosher  butcher  shops,  700  shoe 
stores,  275  hardware  stores,  250 
paint  stores,  250  furniture  stores. 
150  electrical  and  radio  stores,  13 
theaters,  plus  thousands  of  dry-goods 
and  specialty  shops.  Most  of  these 
are  located  in  definite  sections  of  the 
citv.     Such  a  condition,  to  a  maker 


of  butter  substitutes  for  illustration, 
means  that  one-fifth  of  the  antici- 
pated market  is  wiped  out  to  begin 
with.  No  amount  of  merchandising 
— or  advertising — can  develop  de- 
mand for  an  animal  product  or  by- 
product of  unpedigreed  origin. 

"The  New  York  market  is  the  most 
difficult  in  this  country  for  practi- 
cally all  products,"  declares  the  vice- 
president  of  a  concern  that  has  been 
outstandingly  successful  in  the  city. 
Yet  by  sensible  planning,  any  manu- 
facturer can  penetrate  the  New  York 
market.  With  moderate  expenditure, 
with  continuous  effort  and  with  good 
planning,  any  quality  product  should 
be  able  to  win  in  New  York  and  to 
do  so  almost  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Certainly,  within  a  year,  re- 
turns should  recoup  initial  outlays 
and  show  profits  currently  from 
month  to  month. 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  side- 
step pioneering.  Makers  of  goods 
appear  to  "follow  each  other  around 
the  block" — each  new  product  bat- 
tering at  the  door-sill  of  a  customer 
who  is  known  to  be  owner  of  a  com- 
peting make  of  the  article  or  of  some 
other  which  is  "presumed  to  be  of 
the  same  price  class." 

On  analysis — not  from  the  Grand 
Central  zone  but  from  the  real  city 
— all  "mystery"  about  New  York  dis- 
solves. 

New  York  is  big.  To  merchandise 
in  it  brings  out  every  knovra  sales 
resistance.  To  conquer  the  market 
is  not  some  miracle.  It  is  the  com- 
mon-sense method  of  dividing  "the 
enemy's  forces  and  whip  them  sepa- 
rately." In  practice,  this  means  that 
the  city  must  be  broken  down  into 
lesser  units  and  then  the  selling  be 
applied  against  individual  communi- 
ties or  sections  and  not  against  a 
unit  of  ten  million  persons.  With 
ten  millions  facing  him,  no  manu- 
facturer knows  where  to  exert  sell- 
ing pressure;  by  breaking  down 
those  millions  into  a  hundred  trad- 
ing districts,  the  peculiarities  of 
each  can  be  counteracted. 

IN  previous  articles  of  this  series 
mention  has  been  made  of  the 
heljis  offered  by  newspapers.  No- 
where are  those  aids  so  valuable  as 
in  New  York,  chiefly  because  no- 
where else  is  the  ordinary  citizen  so 
entirely  at  a  loss  as  he  attempts  for 
himself  to  subdivide  the  city  into 
marketing  units.  The  job  is  tremen- 
dous, in  New  York,  even  to  plan  a 
merchandising  campaign.  The  news- 
papers of  New  York,  through  their 
merchandising  departments,  have 
worked  out  "break-dowiis"  of  the 
city  that  are  invaluable  to  any  dis- 
Iributor.  Each  newspaper  tends  to 
[continued  on  page  44] 
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What  Is  Your  Research  Worth? 

The  Intelligence  of  the  Market  Survey  Investigator  Should  Also 

Receive  the  Consideration  That  Is  Given  to  the 

Number  of  Replies  He  Has  Collected 

By  Loyd  Ring  Coleman 


IN  1917  a  German  by  the  name  of 
Henning  published  a  book  which 
constituted  the  first  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  odors.  He 
brought  forth  the  somewhat  star- 
tling statement  that  there  were  six 
primary  odors,  just  as  there  are  six 
colors  in  the  spectrum. 
All  other  odors  are  just 
combinations  of  these  six 
in  varying  degrees  of 
saturation. 

But  the  interesting  part 
of  Henning's  work,  so  far 
as  advertising  is  con- 
cerned, was  his  introduc- 
tion. He  spent  well-chosen 
time  giving  vent  to  his 
dislike  for  the  United 
St-ates  by  holding  up  our 
psychologists  to  scorn. 
And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  it  rather  well. 
He  animadverted  upon 
the  American  quantitative 
science  —  an  indulgence 
common  to  psychologists 
and  advertising  men.  He 
pointed  out  that  the 
American  prefers  a  thousand  errone- 
ous opinions  to  a  single  intelligent 
one,  as  though  mere  weight  of  num- 
bers might  bring  accuracy  out  of 
error.  Henning  used  his  own  experi- 
ment as  evidence  of  the  value  of 
small  numbers.  He  used  only  seven- 
teen people  as  subjects,  but  he 
trained  them  uncommonly  well.  He 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  have  seven- 
teen men  who  smelled  accurately 
than  a  thousand  who  sniffed  at  ran- 
dom. 

It  is  a  gargantuan  leap  from  this 
to  The  America))  Meroanj,  but  it  will 
be  a  diverting  leap.  Not  long  ago 
a  young  man  who  had  been  doing 
so-called  research  work  wrote  his 
apologia  pro  sua  vita  in  The  Mer- 
c)ir)j.  In  it  he  confessed  the  inevita- 
ble turpitude  of  the  fact-collector 
when  sheer  quantity  is  the  desider- 
atum. He  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
duty  of  his  colleagues  and  himself 
w-as  to  determine  ahead  of  time  what 


results  were  desired.  Then  exactly 
those  facts  were  brought  in.  They 
could  prove  that  the  product  under 
consideration  was  either  100  per 
cent  or  0  per  cent  known,  or  dis- 
tributed, or  desired,  or  whatever  was 
wanted  by  the  person  paying  for  the 


sui'vey  and  its  incidental  expenses. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  collect- 
ing a  thousand  answers  from  young 
gentlemen  like  the  Mercury's  corre- 
spondent would  give  no  better  view 
of  a  situation  than  one  answer  would. 
But  ten  interviews  by  a  man  ade- 
quately qualified  to  undertake  them 
would  turn,  possibly,  an  entirely  new 
facet  to  light. 

AFTER  all,  it  does  get  boring  and 
embarrassing  to  go  to  store  af- 
ter store  asking  questions  to  which 
the  answers  can  be  set  down  equally 
well  on  the  street  corner.  And  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  movies  are 
functioning  on  these  corners,  it 
makes  the  asking  of  obvious  ques- 
tions that  much  the  harder.  It  takes 
a  highly  moral  young  man  to  resist 
faking  some  of  his  answers,  either 
directly  or  by  tacit  collusion  with  the 
store  man.  But  very  few  of  them 
will  make  such  an  admission. 


Answers  are  valuable  or  valueless 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence used  in  their  collection.  I 
like  to  think  of  the  fact-collector  as 
a  genus  of  spectrum  analyst.  As  in 
spectrum  analysis  all  manner  of 
lights  enter  and  are  given  a  perfect 
separation,  so  in  a  market 
survey  the  good  research 
man  accepts  the  disor- 
ganized facts  that  pour 
into  his  mind  and  organ- 
izes them,  giving  them 
out  with  the  verisimili- 
tude of  truth. 

As  a  rule,  facts  cannot 
be  gathered  by  people 
who  are  not  equipped  to 
treat  them  after  collec- 
tion. In  other  words,  the 
man  who  goes  from  store 
to  store  should  possess 
not  only  knowledge  of  the 
statistical  treatment  of 
results  but  also  a  thor- 
ough and  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  merchandis- 
ing and  advertising,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  smatter- 
ing of  production.  Whether  such 
men  are  available  at  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  dollars  a  week  I  leave  to  the 
personnel  department. 

Some  of  the  most  suggestive 
studies  I  have  seen  have  been  little 
investigations  undertaken  in  odd  mo- 
ments by  some  of  the  best  magazine 
representatives.  The  information 
they  acquire  is  generally  red-hot,  and 
it  is  not  a  collection  of  cut-and-dried 
answers  to  cut-and-dried  questions. 
Of  course,  their  answers  are,  not  in- 
frequently, a  bit  partial.  But  they 
are  none  the  less  suggestive. 

In  making  a  mass  survey  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  number  of 
chance  errors  will  iron  themselves 
out,  and  that  the  greater  the  number 
the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  ac- 
curacy. I  wonder  how  many  adver- 
tising men  would  subscribe  to  the 
truth  of  a  survey  which  asked  people 
point-blank  whether  or  not  they  read 
advertising.      It    would    not   matter 
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MAC  FISHERIES 

FOR  SNIPE  S 
WOODCOCK 


MAC  FISHERIES 

FOR 
PHEASANTS 
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MAC  FISHERIES 

FOR 
PTARMIGAN 


MAC  FISHERIES 

FOR  YOUNG 

HARES 


MAC  FISHERIES,  tlic  company  name  of  a  larfie  firm  of  "fishmongers"  in  England,  should  fulfill  all  the 
rules  defining  the  perfect  trade  name.  It  carries  every  suggestion  of  salt-encrusted  trawlers,  bins  of  irides- 
cent fish-bellies,  the  frozen  oil-skins  of  North  Country  seamen.  But  Mac  Fislieries  now  sell  game,  not  only 
fish;  and  to  keep  before  the  public  the  products  of  the  nu)ors  as  well  as  of  the  sea,  they  display  this  series 
of  posters,  reminding  every  Briton  that  all  the  possibilities  of  a  sound  meal  are  not  exhausted  by  frozen  mutton 
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Agency  Wins  Government 

Tax  Suit 


The  Complete  Judgment  Delivered  by  Judge  Westenliaver 
in  Favor  of  Fuller  &  Smith,  Advertising  Agency 


AN   advertising  agency  is  clearly  defined  as  a  personal  service  corporation 
by  Judge  Westenhaver,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  a  decision 
'-  in  favor  of  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland  advertising  agency,  who  brought 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  1918  Federal  Income  Taxes. 

The  opinion,  which  is  sweepingly  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  agency,  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  other  cases  now  pending,  and  constitutes  the  clearest 
and  most  decisive  statement  of  the  conditions  entitling  an  agency  to  personal 
service  classification. 

The  Government  contended  that  Fuller  &  Smith  was  not  a  personal  service 
corporation,  as  defined  in  Section  200  of  the  law;  first,  because  three  of  the 
principals  had  certain  outside  interests.  The  Court  held  that  the  language  of 
Section  200  is  not  susceptible  of  such  narrow  construction  as  to  exclude  all 
outside  activities  of  principal  owners  and  stockholders.  The  language  is  "regu- 
larly engaged,"  not  "exclusively  engaged,"  says  the  opinion,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  stockholders  were  regularly,  actively  and  continuously  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  the  agency's  affairs. 

The  second  contention,  that  capital  was  a  material  income-producing  factor. 
Judge  Westenhaver  examined  in  detail,  holding  that,  even  though  an  agency 
were  legally  liable  for  its  client's  advertising  bill,  a  point  made  much  of  by 
the  Government,  this  was  immaterial  when,  as  shown,  the  agency  so  conducted 
its  business  that  it  did  not  need  to  use  its  capital. 

That  an  agency's  capital  gives  it  financial  standing,  as  argued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  opinion  conceded  to  be  true.  Yet  the  evidence  presented  was  held 
to  show  convincingly  that  the  plaintiff's  business  was  not  due  to  these  things, 
but  to  its  standing  in  the  advertising  world. 

The  fact  that  Fuller  &  Smith  had  an  art  department,  a  condition  much 
stressed  by  the  Government,  and  about  which  previous  cases  have  centered, 
was  dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph  of  the  opinion.  Fuller  &  Smith  were  held 
to  be  "not  trading,  manufacturing  or  merchandising  art  work."  Putting  its 
clients'  advertising  in  visual  form  was  no  different  from  written  copy,  the 
Court  held. 

The  Government's  third  contention — that  the  agency's  income  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  activities  of  its  principal  owners  or  stockholders — centered 
on  a  classification  between  principal  and  minority  stockholders,  a  distinction 
that  was  not  made  in  the  law,  the  opinion  held,  or  in  decisions  concerned  with 
its  interpretation. 

The  complete  opinion  is  as  follows: 


I.N'     THE     DISTRICT     COURT     OF     THE 
l.'NITED  STATES   FOR   THE    NORTH- 
ERN    DISTRICT     OF     OHIO, 
EASTERN    DIVISION 


FITLLER     &     SMITH,     a 
corporation, 

Plaintiff. 


f-AT  LAW  14396. 


vs. 

CARL  F.  ROUTZAHN. 
Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue for  Eighteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio, 

Defendant. 

WESTENHAVER, 

District  Judge. 

The  question  involved  in  this  case  is 
whether  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  classifica- 
tion as  a  personal  service  corporation 
under  Section  200.  Revenue  Act  of  1918. 
It  was  denied  this  classification  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
assessed  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
for  January,  1918,  and  for  the  year  ending 
Januar>-  31,  1919.  as  a  trading  or  business 
corporation.  The  taxes  so  assessed  were 
paid  under  protest.  This  action  Is  to  re- 
cover back  the  sums  so  paid.  Jury  trial 
has  been  waived  in  writing.  All  Jurisdic- 
tional conditions  precedent  are  admitted. 
The  controversy  turns  in  part  on  the  proper 


construction  of  Section  200  and  in  part  on 
the  evidence. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1918  creates  for  in- 
come taxing  purposes  at  least  two  classes 
of  corporation.  One  is  known  as  a  per- 
sonal service  corporation.  Others  are  cor- 
porations engaged  in  trade,  manufacturing 
and  merchandising,  and  using  and  employ- 
ing capital  in  earning  income.  Tiie  income 
of  the  first  is  taxable  at  the  rate  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  income  of  partner- 
ship.s.  Section  200.  which  defines  a  per- 
son.Tl  service  corporation,  is  quoted  in  the 
margin.  (•)  The  last  part  of  the  section, 
pertaining  to  foreign  and  other  corpora- 
tions, is  without  application.  "Whether 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  classification 
sought,  is  controlled  by  the  first  part  of 
the  section.  From  the  language  used,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  following  conditions 
.are  es.sential  to  such  classification:  (1) 
Plaintiff  must  be  engaged  in  rendering  per- 
.>^onal  service,  as  distinguished  from  trad- 
ing, merchandising,  or  manufacturing:  (2) 
the  principal  str>ckholders  or  owners  must 
be  regularly  engaged  in  the  active  conduct 
of  its  afTairs:  (3)  its  capital,  whether  in- 
vested or  borrowed,  must  not  be  a  material 
income-producing  factor:  (4)  its  Income 
sought  to  be  taxed,  must  be  ascribed  pri- 
marily to  the  activities  of  its  principal 
owners  or  stockholders.  Defendant  Insists 
that  the  last  three  conditions  are  not 
present. 

That    plaintiff   was   primarily  engaged    In 


performing  personal  service  cannot  be  seri- 
ously questioned.  It  is  and.  during  the 
period  under  investigation,  was  a  general 
advertising  agency.  It  was  organized  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1917,  succeeding  to  the  business 
and  assets  of  a  partnership  bearing  the 
same  name  and  having  the  same  owners. 
Briefly  stated,  the  services  rendered  by  it 
as  an  advertising  agent  consist  in  counsel- 
ing and  advising  clients  in  connection  with 
advertising  their  services  and  products. 
Such  counsel  is  given  only  after  diligent 
and  thorough  study  of  the  production  and 
ser\'ices  its  client  has  to  sell.  This  study 
is  directed  to  an  investigation  of  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  market  for  such  products 
and  services,  an  analysis  of  all  factors  of 
distribution,  a  survey  of  all  advertising 
media  and  means  which  can  be  profitably 
used  to  market  the  products  and  services 
to  consumers,  having  at  the  same  time  ref- 
erence to  the  character,  physical  require- 
ments and  costs  of  such  advertising.  The 
foregoing  services  were  performed  for  a 
retainer  fee,  usually  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance. When  and  if  an  advertising  cam- 
paign is  determined  upon  as  a  result  of 
such  studies  and  counsel,  plaintiff  renders 
other  and  additional  services,  such  as  writ- 
ing, designing,  and  illustrating  all  adver- 
tisements in  exhibit  form,  placing  orders 
for  space  with  publishers  of  journals  and 
•  periodicals,  transmitting  advertising  copy, 
checking  and  verifying  insertions  of  the 
same,  and  generally  all  such  services  as 
are  incidental  to  this  advertising. 

The  courts,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals,  have  uniformly  held  that  services 
of  this  nature  are  personal  service  and 
that  a  corporation  rendering  the  same  is 
entitled  to  classification  as  a  personal  ser- 
vice corporation,  unless  deprived  thereof 
because  some  of  the  limiting  conditions  of 
Section  200  are  absent.  As  in  the  present 
case  it  is  so  contended  with  respect  to  the 
last  three  conditions,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  the  same  with  due  care. 

First,  it  is  urged  that  the  principal  stock- 
holders or  owners  were  not  regularly  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  This 
contention  rests  primarily  on  the  activities 
of  certain  stockholders  in  connection  with 
tile  Craig  Tractor  Company.  When  the 
corporation  was  organized,  its  capital  stock 
was  owned  by  six  persons.  Of  these  own- 
ers, F.  R.  Fuller  and  Harry  Dwight  Smith 
each  held  330  shares,  Norman  Craig  and 
Arthur  Judson  each  held  75  shares,  C. 
Madden  and  Patrick  W.  Murphy  each  held 
26  shares,  and  C.  E.  Horton  held  40  shares. 
In  the  interval  prior  to  January  31,  1919, 
Fuller  had  retired  and  other  stockliolders 
had  been  admitted,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  which  changes  will  be  later  stated.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Smith,  Craig,  Judson,  Madden.  Murphy, 
and  Horton  were  at  all  times  the  largest 
stockholders  and  never  owned  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  capital  stocl^.  During 
this  period,  as  a  result  of  studies  made  of 
the  tractor  industry.  Smith.  .ludson,  and 
Craig  became  per.suaded  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  making  and  selling  a  farm 
tractor.  They  organized  a  corporation  for 
that  purpose.  A  factory  site  and  equip- 
ment were  procured  and  a  tractor  was 
designed  and  two  experimental  tractors 
were  built.  Plaintiff  rendered  some  adver- 
tising service  to  the  tractor  company,  for 
which  it  received  some  $2,100.  It  also  per- 
mitted the  lending  or  investing  therein 
from  its  surplus  funds,  the  sum  of  $28,000. 
It  permitted  most  of  the  office  .and  clerical 
work  of  tlio  enterprise  to  he  conducted 
from  its  own  ollice  and  by  Its  own  em- 
ployees. Except  as  to  the  item  of  $2,100. 
plaintiff  received  no  income  from  the  trac- 
tor company  or  its  investment  therein.  The 
project  proved  .a  failure  and  everybody's 
Investment   therein  a  tot.^I  loss. 

Plaintiff  was  not  engaged  In  making 
tractors.      The    tr.actor    corporation    was    a 
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The  Effects  of  Installment  Sellin 
Upon  the  National  Welfare 

Tlie  Consumer  Can  Receive  from  It  Benefits  Similar  to  Those  Gained 
by  the  Producer  from  the  Modern  Banking  System 

By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 


A  WIDESPREAD  opinion  is  to 
the  effect  that  installment  sell- 
ing does  not  increase  the  de- 
mand for  a  commodity  but  simply 
advances  the  time  when  the  demand 
becomes  effective ;  and  that  it  cannot 
result  in  any  general  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  because  the  growth  of 
present  sales  is  sure  to  be  offset  by 
a  decrease  in  future  sales.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  will  show  us 
that  this  argument  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  income  of  every 
member  of  the  community  remains 
constant  from  year  to  year.  But 
there  are  two  fallacies  in  this  as- 
sumption. In  the  first  place,  there 
cannot  be  any  increase  in  production 
called  for  by  this  temporary  increase 
in  purchasing  power  without  affect- 
ing the  incomes  of  individuals.  Pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power,  in  the 
long  run  at  least,  are  correlated. 
But  the  second  and  more  important 
weakness  in  the  argument  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  consumption  may  sometimes 
mean  a  productive  utilization  and 
may  thus  modify  the  income  flow  to 
the  individual.  We  shall  come  back 
to  this  point  in  just  a  moment,  be- 
cause it  is  an  important  one,  and 
we  shall  see  that  if  consumption 
goods  which  in  the  long  run  minister 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  are 
made  available  to  some  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain  them, 
installment  credit  does  not  simply 
advance  purchasing  power,  but  may 
augment  purchasing  power.  It 
would  otherwise  be  impossbile  to  ex- 
plain a  part,  at  least,  of  the  prodig- 
ious increase  in  the  output.  Install- 
ment selling  has  increa.sed  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  supply 
is  concerned,  whole  undue  claims 
have  sometimes  been  put  forward, 
our  studies  have  led  us  to  the  un- 
doubted conclusion  that  in  certain 
cases,  at  least,  installment  selling 
has    increased    production.      As    we 


DR.  SELIGMAN  is  McVickar  Pro- 
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Columbia  University  and  the  author 
of  '"The  Economics  of  Installment 
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Brothers.  This  article  consists  of 
excerpts  from  the  address  delivered 
by  him  at  a  dinner,  held  re- 
cently  at  New  York,  in   his  honor 


have  mentioned  before,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  installment  selling 
has  been  the  stabilization  of  output; 
but  stabilization  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  economies  and  of  reduction 
of  cost.  Where  purchasing  power 
has  been  increased,  mass  production 
becomes  still  easier.  Of  course,  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  here 
between  different  kinds  of  com- 
modities. In  the  clothing  business, 
for  instance,  we  have  found  that  the 
ten-payment  plan  has  led  simply  to 
the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  credit 
for  another  kind  of  credit.  In  other 
industries,  like  painting  and  plumb- 
ing, and  the  like,  the  conditions  have 
been  such  as  to  lead  to  no  increase  of 
production.  But  in  automobiles  and 
similar  articles  the  reverse   is  true. 


Nor  can  we  attach  much  importance 
to  the  argument  that  all  this  applies 
only  to  the  past  and  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  saturation  point  in 
automobiles  and  the  like.  There  is 
no  fixed  saturation  point  in  pro- 
gressive society;  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  growth  of  demand.  If  the 
farmer's  income  grows,  he  will  use 
two  automobiles  instead  of  one;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  grows  still  more, 
he  will  replace  the  Ford  by  the  Cadil- 
lac or  even  by  the  Rolls  Royce.  If 
the  possibilities  of  output  are  bound- 
less, the  possibilities  of  consump- 
tion are  still  more  so. 

Thus  at  both  ends  of  the  business 
structure  installment  selling  exerts 
a  well-defined,  beneficial  influence.  It 
has  rendered  possible  greater  busi- 
ness prosperity  because  it  has  con- 
tributed to  both  the  enlargement 
and  the  steadiness  of  the  market. 


I 


N  the  next  place,  however, 
bankers  often  tell  us  that 
there  are  special  risks  connected 
with  the  credit  structure.  Now  as 
to  this  point,  several  considerations 
are  to  be  urged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  losses  connected  with  installment 
paper  are  much  smaller  than  is  fre- 
quently thought.  We  have  found, 
after  protracted  investigations,  that 
the  average  amount  of  note  at  the 
time  of  purchase  has  been  falling 
from  year  to  year.  At  the  end  of 
1925  the  average  note  on  new  cars 
had  fallen  to  $528  and  on  used  cars 
to  $280.  And  the  loss  ratio  amounted 
to  less  than  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent 
on  used  car  paper.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish here,  however,  between  the 
system  of  recourse  and  of  non-re- 
course. Both  theory  and  experience 
have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  legitimate  system  is  the 
recourse  one.  The  finance  company 
is  properly  a  dispenser  of  credit  and 
not  a  seller  of  automobiles. 

But  some  of  our  banker  friends 
[continued  on  page  70] 
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Business  and  Farm  Research 

WE  are  on  the  eve  of  far  bigger  things  in  research 
by  government  agency.  Business  men  have  be- 
come rather  insistent  that  there  should  be  at  least  a 
fraction  of  as  much  research  work  done  on  business 
problems  as  is  done  on  farm  problems.  Ten  cents  per 
man,  woman  and  child  is  spent  by  the  government  on 
farm  research,  which,  according  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  returned  $500  for 
every  dollar  expended.  Delegations  from  twenty  of  the 
largest  farm  organizations  called  in  Washington  recent- 
ly to  press  the  need  for  more  farm  research — yet  not 
even  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  capita  has  been  expended 
on  research  of  business  problems. 

However,  thanks  to  Herbert  Hoover,  a  start  has  been 
made  with  a  distribution  survey. 

Advertising  and  Selling  has  for  many  years  insisted 
editorially  that  both  farm  and  business  research  form 
one  of  the  most  important  solutions  of  farm  and  busi- 
ness problems.  We  know  more,  by  far,  about  the  worms 
which  eat  tobacco  or  cabbage  than  we  do  about  the 
worms  which  eat  business  profit !  We  do  not  even  have 
a  count  of  business  noses;  accurate  statistics  of  dis- 
tributors cannot  be  obtained. 

This  is  a  great  country  of  business,  but  business  men 
have  been  too  busy  to  ask  its  government  for  assistance. 
Farm  research  ought  to  be  doubled — it  will  surely  lead 
to  better  business ;  but  business  and  farm  research  are 
only  different  names  for  essentially  the  same  things. 

"You're  All  Wrong"  Is  Poor  Selling 

THERE  are  altogether  too  many  salesmen  in  the 
advertising  business  who  make  their  living  tearing 
down  what  someone  else  has  accomplished. 

They  get  their  interviews  by  offering  free  advice  on 
a  sales  or  advertising  campaign.  And  when  their 
gratuitous  proposition  is  accepted  they  "do  their  stuff" 
by  telling  their  hapless  victim  that  everything  he  is 
doing  is  "all  wrong." 

Fortunately  these  dispensers  of  the  gospel  of  adver- 
tising discontent  do  not  get  much  business.  But  they 
do  disturb  advertisers.  They  ignite  the  fires  of  sus- 
picion. They  make  an  advertiser  feel  that  perhaps  his 
efforts  are  being  misdirected  and  that  probably  his 
campaign  would  be  handled  better  or  more  successfully 
if  he  placed  it  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  explains  the  inconsis- 
tency of  many  advertisers.  They  are  always  making 
radical  shifts  in  their  policies.  They  go  this  direction 
for  awhile  and  then  turn  around  and  go  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus  they  are  always  traveling,  but  never 
arrive. 

The  most  essential  quality  in  advertising  or  selling 
is  consistency.  To  achieve  results  efforts  must  be  main- 
tained along  one  line  for  sufficient  time.  Even  bad  ad- 
vertising will  accomplish  something  if  it  hammers  away 
at  one  spot  until  the  opposition  capitulates.  Good  ad- 
vertising will  not  do  as  much,  if  it  is  taken  off  the  job 
before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  function. 


The  Dentists  Object 

THE  Dental  Students'  Magazine   made  the  following 
editorial  comment  in  a  recent  issue: 

Indignant  at  an  aitenipt  to  secure  dental  authority  for  current 
advertising,  hundreds  of  leading  dentists  have  protested  against 
the  biased  solicitation  by  a  cigaret  company  which  has  sent 
queries  broadcast  to  the  dentists  of  the  country,  accompanying 
the  letter  by  a  hundred  cigarets.  The  protesting  dentists  declare 
that  the  questions  are  entirely  misleading  and  disingenuous  and 
that  the  premises  established  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  are 
untrue.  The  protesting  dentists  gave  their  opinions  to  Dr.  Henry 
G.  Harvitt  of  New  York  City,  who  conducted  a  survey  among  the 
dentists  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  what  the  best  opinion 
of  the  profession  was  in  regard  to  the  matter.  He  found  that 
dentists  agree  almost  unanimously  (1)  that  no  special  processing 
of  any  cigaret  can  have  any  salutary  effect  that  is  not  common 
to  all  cigarets  and  (2)  that  cigarets  are  chosen  only  upon  a  taste 
preference  and  no  other. 

We  make  no  claim  to  being  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  two  points  on  which  the  dentists  agree; 
that  is  a  matter  for  scientific  determination.  But  we 
agree  with  the  dentists  that  no  cigarette  company  has 
a  right  to  base  an  advertising  appeal  on  the  results  of 
a  biased  and  "disingenuous  questionnaire"  accompanied 
by  a  bribe. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  ad- 
vertising. If,  as  Kenneth  Goode  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  publication,  the  cigarette  interests  have 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  consumer  has  a  throat, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  stretching  pi-ofessional  ethics  to 
the  snapping  point  in  order  to  create  an  advertising  ap- 
peal. There  are  enough  honest  appeals  to  serve  honest 
products. 


The  Decline  of  the  Purchasing  Agent 

WILLIAM  E.  KERRISH,  advertising  manager, 
Boston  Gear  Works  Sales  Company,  writing  in 
The  New  England  Purchaser,  makes  this  interesting 
statement:  "We  seldom  see  the  grim  and  bearded  vis- 
ages of  owners  and  founders  or  monotonous  factory 
buildings  elongated  to  twice  their  normal  proportions, 
used  in  industrial  advertising  today.  The  modern 
manufacturer  realizes  that  he  is  neither  selling  hair 
restorers  nor  real  estate." 

Mr.  Kerrish  goes  on  to  say  that  wljat  the  industrial 
buyer  expects  to  find  in  advertising  copy  today  are 
"definite  and  reliable  facts"  and  not  blue  sky. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Kerrish  is  right.  The 
biggest  change  that  has  come,  not  only  into  industrial 
advertising,  but  into  all  advertising,  is  the  demand  for 
information  in  place  of  the  old  "bunk"  talk.  But  as 
far  as  industrial  advertising  is  concerned  an  even  big- 
ger development  than  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ker- 
rish is  the  way  advertising  is  used  to  influence  the  men 
behind  the  purchasing  agent. 

The  purchasing  agent  is  not  so  powerful  as  he  once 
was.  As  a  rule,  buying  power  no  longer  originates  with 
him.  About  all  he  does  is  to  carry  out  the  buying  in- 
structions that  he  receives  from  the  executives  and 
superintendents  and  officials  of  his  company.  To  get 
an  order  from  a  purchasing  agent,  all  these  other  execu- 
tives must  be  "sold."  It  is  in  selling  to  these  executives 
that  industrial  advertising  is  today  doing  its  biggest 
job. 
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The  Sky^s  the  Limit 
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A  Giant  Magic  Lantern  Converts  the  Heavens  into 
an  Advertising  Medium 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


« 


"|%TEW  advertising  media  must 
^  struggle  through  long  adver- 
_L  1  sity  before  winning  recogni- 
tion. At  first  they  are  disregarded; 
then  openly  snubbed ;  next  tried  out 
by  a  few  spendthrift  advertisers; 
and  finally  adopted  as  legitimate 
children  of  the  advertising  family. 

But,  recently,  a  four  billion  can- 
dle power  magic  lantern  upset  prece- 
dents and  set  the  advertising  world 
agog  over  night.  First  utilized  by 
the  Capitol  Theater,  it  flashed  the 
words,  "Go  to  the  Capitol,"  on  the 
principal  skyscrapers  of  New  York's 
Great  White  Way,  in  a  manner  so 
startling  that  the  New  York  Times 
could  not  resist  running  the  story  of 
its  first  appearance  on  the  front 
page.  A  spectacle  so  unusual  and  so 
potent  in  winning  attention  has  In- 
calculable advertising  value.  It  is 
true  that  so  startling  an  introduc- 
tion is  unpromising  because  it  por- 
tends an  ephemeral  medium  which 
depends  upon  novelty  alone  for  its 
value. 

The  plans  of  the  Sky  Projector 
Corporation,  of  which  Harry  E.  Ait- 
ken  is  general  manager,  are  much 
sounder   than    their    spectacular    in- 


itiation would  indicate.  They  con- 
sider their  mammoth  magic  lantern 
a  device  of  permanent  value  in 
spreading  the  message  of  the  adver- 
tiser. 

The  four  billion  candle  power 
magic  lantern  spreads  its  lettering 
for  distances  up  to  twelve  thousand 
feet,  flashing  advertisements  on  a 
cloudy  sky  with  extraordinary 
clarity,  in  letters  up  to  two  hundred 
feet  high.  When  using  buildings  as 
a  background,  the  principal  difficulty 
is  to  find  surfaces  large  enough  to 
accommodate     the     huge     lettering. 

FOR  distances  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  a  mile,  the  lettering  is 
undistorted.  The  mounting  of  the 
searchlight  is  so  arranged  that  the 
stencil  through  which  its  beams  pass 
may  be  flashed  readily  from  building 
to  building,  adding  the  alluring  fac- 
tor of  motion  to  hold  the  public  eye. 
A  Sperry  arc,  drawing  about  two 
hundred  amperes  of  current  at 
eighty  volts,  converts  about  twenty 
horse  power  of  electrical  energy  into 
a  concentrated  and  powerful  light 
ray.  The  light  is  so  mounted  that  a 
strong    man    can    readily    focus    the 


beam  on  any  desired  point.  In  a 
heavy  wind,  however,  he  may  have 
difficulty  in  maneuvering  the  heavy 
machine  and  it  would  hardly  be  a 
handy  toy  for  an  anaemic  book- 
keeper. An  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  gathered  from  a 
statement  of  its  sponsors  that  it  can 
be  mounted  on  a  ten-ton  motor  truck, 
together  with  all  the  necessary  gen- 
erating machinery  to  supply  the  in- 
tensive arc. 

Although  the  first  utilization  of 
this  beam  was  confined  to  black  and 
white  lettering,  color  screens  can  be 
used.  There  is  a  possibility  of  high- 
ly attractive  color  efforts  against 
the  clouds.  The  use  of  a  color  screen 
shortens  the  range  of  the  beam  be- 
cause the  prime  colors  shut  out 
about  a  third  of  the  light  energy. 
Even  so,  the  beam  has  ample  range, 
if  but  a  single  prime  color  is  used, 
to  hold  the  street  crowd's  attention 
in  any  city.  Combining  motion, 
color,  and  novelty,  it  has  all  the 
necessary  elements  to  win  attention. 

Objection  has  been  raised  that 
flashing  this  brilliant  light  against 
buildings  causes  such  annoyance  tC' 
the   occupants   that   the   use   of   the- 
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sign  may  perhaps  be  enjoined  by  the 
courts.  Its  sponsors,  however,  are 
fully  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  They  do  not 
flash  the  sign  down  upon  traffic 
where  the  beam  of  light  might  cause 
accidents,  nor  do  they  focus  their 
magic  lantern  persistently  against 
any  one  building  so  as  to  incon- 
venience its  occupants.  Court  de- 
cisions, rendered  upon  complaints  of 
occupants  of  nearby  buildings  who 
have  been  annoyed  by  electric  signs, 
have  been  unfavoi'able  to  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

It  is  quite  likely,  therefore,  that 
we  may  regard  the  four  billion  can- 
dle power  magic  lantern  as  a  per- 
manent factor  in  advertising. 

The  inventor  of  this  device,  H. 
Grindell  Matthews,  a  British  scien- 
tist and  engineer,  is  best  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  "death  ray,"  and 
his  latest  invention  is  naturally  as- 
sociated with  death  dealing  pro- 
clivities. However,  the  Sperry  arc 
light,  which  is  used,  radiates  pure, 
white  light  and  is  no  more  harmful 
than  a  powerful,  automobile  head- 
light. Even  in  war  service,  the 
Grindell  Matthews  invention  was 
used  as  a  searchlight  and  not  as  a 
so-called  "death  ray."  Infantry, 
flooded  with  a  rapidly  changing 
swirl  of  colors,  red.  green  and  yel- 
low, were  nauseated  and  confused, 
a  possibility  which 
might  occur  if  two 
rival  advertisers, 
boosting  the  same 
product,  were  to  en- 
gage in  a  sign  war 
of  the  clouds.  The 
invention  was  also 
used  to  locate  and 
dazzle  night  prowling 
Zeppelins  over  Lon- 
don. The  super-magic 
lantern  is  in  no  sense 
a  death  ray. 

When  the  novelty 
value  of  the  magic 
lantern  is  exhausted, 
there  may  be  ques- 
tion of  its  utility. 
The  plans  of  the  Sky 
Projector  Corporation 
contemplate 
making  their  equip- 
ment available  only 
in  thirty  or  forty  of 
the  largest  cities. 
Large  street  crowds 
are  essential  to  profit- 
able use  of  the  super- 
power magic  lantern. 
It  may  also  be  used 
effectively  at  fairs 
and  carnivals  and  at 
any  point  where 
large     numbers     con- 


gregate. At  the  present  stage,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  contemplate  vast 
numbers  of  magic  lanterns  flashing 
all  over  the  sky  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  must  go  to  the  mid-Pacific 
in  order  to  see  the  stars  unobscured 
by  advertising. 

AN  advantage  which  the  magic  lan- 
^tern  offers  is  its  semi-portability. 
It  does  not  require  a  permanent  in- 
stallation, similar  to  that  required 
by  a  spectacular  electric  sign.  Our 
rapidly  changing  skylines  often 
make  it  necessary  to  tear  down  ex- 
pensive electric  signs  because  new 
buildings  crop  up  to  hide  them  in 
opaque  obscurity.  This  is  no  small 
problem  to  electric  sign  owners 
along  the  Great  White  Way.  The 
Criterion  Theater,  for  example, 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  lease  on 
an  entire  building  in  order  to  assure 
itself  a  permanent  and  impressive 
sign  in  New  York's  theater  district. 
The  four  billion  candle  power  sky 
projector  is  independent  of  such 
changing  conditions. 

The  first  commercial  projector  is 
mounted,  rather  inconspicuously,  on 
the  roof  of  the  Capitol  Theater.  On 
all  sides  are  huge,  conventional,  elec- 
tric signs  of  massive  steel  structure, 
dwarfing  their  new  rival  at  least 
into  daytime  obscurity.  The  pro- 
jector   is    principally    a    searchlight 
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THIS  was  one  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  4,000,000,000 
candle  power  magic  lantern  on  the  night  of  its  sensational 
debut,  when  Broadway  was  startled  and  amused  to  find  one 
moving  picture  theater  nonchalantly  advertising  itself  on  the 
spacious  walls  of  a  conveniently  adjacent  rival.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  the  next  day  that  future  experiments  would  be 
made  on  a  hack-ground  of  clouds  or  smoke  screens  spread  bv 
airplanes.  How  valuable  this  new  advertising  medium  may 
prove  to  be   is  still   a  matter  for  speculation   and  experiment 


and  a  lens,  mounted  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  framework  which  looks  like  an 
old-fashioned  airplane  fuselage,  ex- 
cept that  steel  rods  take  the  place 
of  wooden  spars  and  guy  wires.  The 
searchlight  is  mounted  at  one  end 
of  the  steel  fuselage  and  a  huge  lens 
at  the  other,  the  whole  outfit  being 
set  on  a  turntable.  The  lens,  we 
noted,  was  carefully  concealed  by  a 
canvas  cover,  a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution. Its  importance  was  discov- 
ered the  very  first  time  the  projector 
was  left  unattended.  A  bright  sun, 
a  large  focusing  lens  and  a  tar-paper 
roof  proved  to  be  an  ideal  combina- 
tion to  start  a  fire  in  short  order, 
which  was  fortunately  discovered 
before  much  damage  had  been  done. 
Altogether  the  device  impresses  one 
with  its  simplicity. 

The  technical  knowledge  required 
to  maintain  the  lantern  presents  no 
serious  problem.  A  building  or 
theater  electrician,  with  two  weeks 
of  special  training,  is  competent  to 
keep  the  light  in  operation  and  re- 
pair. 

The  actual  maintenance  cost  is 
sufficiently  low  to  make  the  new 
system  a  real  competitor  to  the  fixed 
electric  sign. 

People  will  always  look  at  a  mov- 
ing  sign.      Skywriting,   now   a   fre- 
quent   sight    to    sophisticated    New 
Yorkers  and  totally  without  the  ap- 
peal of  novelty,  never 
fails    to    make    them 
crane  their  necks. 

While  it  is  still  a 
novelty,  the  charge 
for  using  the  super- 
magic  lantern  will 
probably  be  gauged 
by  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  The  Sky 
Projector  Corpora- 
tion has  not  yet  defi- 
nitely determined  its 
policy  and,  while  nov- 
elty is  one  of  its 
principal  assets,  the 
cost  of  making  the 
heavens  an  advertis- 
ing medium  will  re- 
main sky  high.  After 
its  novelty  value  re- 
cedes, it  is  still  likely 
that  the  lantern  will 
remain  a  permanent 
competitor  of  the 
electric  sign.  It  will 
always  have  on  its 
side  the  advantage  of 
greater  flexibility, 
simplicity  in  chang- 
ing the  text  of  the 
advertising,  and  port- 
ability. And,  at  last, 
advertisers  will  hope 
for     a     cloudy     day  I 
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Make  this  Issue  the  Opening  Gun  of 
Your  1928  Railway  Sales  Campaign 


THE  Annual  Statistical  Number  of 
the  Railway  Age  is  your  greater 
single  opportunity  of  the  year  to  place 
your  sales  ^ory  before  railway  officers 
on  every  railway  in  North  America  and 
on  many  foreign  railways. 

It  is  the  greater  single  issue  of  any 
railway  publication  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  compilation  of  ^atistics  that  are 
secured  by  months  of  painstaking  and 
coSly  effort,  but  which  when  compiled 
in  logical  form  make  a  record,  published 
nowhere  else,  that  is  sought  and  used 


by  railway  officers  throughout  the 
world. 

More  than  3,000  extra  copies  of  this 
issue  are  purchased  each  year  by  the 
railways  so  that  every  important  officer 
may  have  a  copy  on  his  desk  for  con' 
tinuous  reference  throughout  the  year. 

Make  the  Annual  Statistical  Number 
the  opening  gun  of  your  1928  railway 
sales  campaign.  Make  your  advertise- 
ment a  complete  sales  iftory  featuring 
all  of  your  railway  produces.  Make 
your  plans  now — for  December  15th 
is  the  closing  date. 


Simmon S'Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Trans  portation" 

Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Ave.  Washington:  17th  and  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 

San  Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  St. 


Chicago:   105  West  Adams  St. 


The  Annual  Statistical  Number 

Railway  Age,  January  7,  1928 
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After  Media  and  Copy . . . 
What  Then? 

By  W.  E.  McFee 

Publicity  Department,  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio 


AFTER  media,  of  course,  come 
copy,  layouts,  art  work,  and 
I.  endless  details  of  seemingly 
secondary  importance.  But,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  an  advertising  plan 
is  no  more  potent  than  its  weakest 
segment,  let  us  consider  these  minor 
details  for  a    moment. 

Minor  details,  here,  have  to  do 
with  the  business  paper  schedule  as 
a  physical  unit.  For  instance,  among 
the  component  parts  of  schedule 
planning  are  mailing  dates,  closing 
dates,  page  sizes,  number  of  inser- 
tions, and  other  miscellaneous  items 
relating  to  production. 

Kipling,  who  has  a  facile  and  un- 
usual way  of  expressing  ancient 
platitudes,  once  wrote,  "There  are 
nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing 
tribal  lays.  And  every  single  one  of 
them  is  right."  And  so  it  is  with 
laying  out  media  schedules  in  in- 
dustrial advertising  workshops.  All 
suit  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  else  would  we  not  read 
more  dissertations  on  this  subject? 


Here,  however,  is  a  schedule  chart 
that  has  functioned  exceptionally 
well,  for  at  least  one  advertiser.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  comparatively 
simple  in  its  operation. 

The  current  copy  situation  is  re- 
vealed at  a  glance — to  the  copy  man, 
department  executives,  and  sales 
executives.  Moreover,  little  time  or 
effort  is  required  to  keep  the  chart 
shipshape.  As  the  accompanying 
illustration  shows,  this  schedule  is 
broken  down  into  twelve  distinct 
divisions.  Each  of  these  represents 
a  primary  market  requiring  the  un- 
derfooting  for  sales  efforts  afforded 
by  business  publications.  Secondary 
markets,  with  us,  customarily  call 
for  little  or  no  trade  paper  barrage; 
until  such  time  as  they  take  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  full- 
fledged  markets.  And  so,  you  will 
see,  on  this  chart,  a  General  Build- 
ing and  Contracting  Division,  a 
Sheet  Metal  Division,  Enameling  Di- 


vision, and  so  on — a  total  of  twelve 
primary  market  classifications  in- 
cluding a  category  labeled  Miscel- 
laneous. 

An  analysis  of  one  of  these  sec- 
tors will  demonstrate  the  system  or  : 
principle  upon  which  all  are  founded. 
For  example,  there  is  the  General 
Building  and  Contracting  Division 
illustrated  in  the  first  section  read- 
ing downward  from  the  top  of  the 
chart. 

In   the   uppermost   ruled  space    is 
the  key  for  all  divisions. 

Using  this  as  a  guide  and  glancing 
down  at  the  top  division  we  find  that 
the  type  size  of  the  first-listed  publi- 
cation, Architectural  Forum,  is  seven 
by  ten  inches;  that  the  number  of 
pages  scheduled  for  the  year  is 
twelve;  and  that  the  mailing  date  is 
the  first  of  each  preceding  month. 
The  last-named  classification  obvi- 
ates the  listing  of  closing  dates. 
Copy  goes  out  on  the  mailing  date 
indicated,  which  automatically  an- 
ticipates, with  a  comforting  margin 
[continued  on  page  77] 
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^8  a  rule,  people  don't  bother  about  looking  for  trade- 
marks wben  buying  blankets.  The  problem  was  to  make  them 
bother  .  .  .  And  so  the  North  Star  trade-mark  was  dramatized  pictorially 
and  verbally  as  the  Interrupting  Idea  for  advertising  in  Sunday 
rotogravures  .  .  .  Notv,  people  look  for  the  North  Star  trade-mark. 
Federal    Advertising    Agency,    Inc.,    6    East    39th    Street,   New   York. 
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A  Company  That  Advertised  a  State 

How  a  Public  Utility  Built  Up  Its  Own  Market 
in  the  "New"  South 

By  W.  J.  Baldwin 

Director  of  Publicity,  Alabama  Power  Company 


THE  theory  that  the  electric 
light  and  power  business  is  the 
basic  industry,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic utility  will  prosper  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pi-ogress  and  prosperity 
of  the  region  it  serves,  has  been  the 
actuating  motive  behind  one  success- 
ful development  program. 

Nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
Alabama  Power  Company  began  ac- 
tive operations,  Alabama  was  a  field 
of  great  industrial  and  agricultural 
possibilities,  but  severely  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  power  in  quantity 
and  at  reasonable  rates.  The  com- 
pany began  to  function  as  a  unified 
system  in  October,  1913,  with  five 
customers,  including  three  munici- 
palities, a  brick  plant  and  a  cement 
plant,  the  total  load  being  about 
6500  horsepower.  The  scope  of  its 
operations  was  steadily  extended 
year  by  year  until  early  in  1922  the 
management  decided  to  engage  in  a 
program  to  attract  new  industries 
to  Alabama  as  a  means  of  finding  an 
outlet  for  further  quantities  of 
power. 

The  South  was  then  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  stimulating  efl'ects 
of  its  industrial  activity  during  the 
World  War.  The  economic  crisis  of 
1920  had  failed  to  halt  its  onward 
march.  It  was  a  young  giant  feeling 
the  first  strength  of  his  manhood. 
Hydro  electric  power  was  to  be  had 
in  plenty  and  at  attractive  rates. 
Taxes,  building  costs,  and  living  ex- 
penses were  low;  untouched  reser- 
voirs of  native  white  Anglo-Saxon 
labor  were  available  at  reasonable 
wages;  and  the  attitude  of  govern- 
ing bodies  was  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  fairness.  Vast  stores  of 
practically  every  conceivable  mineral 
were  undeveloped,  and  quantities  of 
products  were  being  exported  in 
their  raw  and  semi-finished  form  for 
want  of  local  fabricating  facilities. 
These  were  the  conditions  in  the 
South,  especially  in  Alabama,  when 
the  program  was  inaugurated. 

Simultaneou.sly,  burdensome  legis- 
lation, confiscatory  taxation  and  la- 
bor troubles  were  working  havoc 
with  certain  industries  in  a  number 
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of  states  in  the  North  and  East; 
especially  with  the  textile  industry 
in  New  England.  Higher  transpor- 
tation costs,  increasing  living  ex- 
penses and  other  changing  economic 
factors  imposed  new  and,  in  many 
cases,  fatal  burdens  upon  industry 
in  that  region.  These  factors,  and 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  South, 
which  made  it  an  attractive  local 
market  for  many  commodities  then 
imported,  further  served  to  make  the 
South  a  desirable  location  for  new 
or  branch  plants,  warehouses,  and 
sales  offices. 

IN  considering  the  form  of  cam- 
paign which  Alabama  employed 
in  this  field  in  its  effort  to  attract 
new  industries,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  South  on  the 
part  of  even  the  more  intelligent  class 
in  the  North  and  East.  They  had 
given  no  thought  to  the  South  and 
had  taken  no  interest  in  it.  Occa- 
sionally they  noted  something  in  the 
public  prints  which  led  them  to  be- 
lieve in  a  general  way  that  it  was 
waking  up.  To  many,  the  South  was 
a  low,  swampy  and  remote  land  in- 


habited by  mosquitoes,  negroes, 
"Crackers,"  and  a  poverty-stricken 
aristocracy  of  hot-temperea  gentle- 
men and  beautiful  women. 

The  first  step  in  Alabama's  cam- 
paign was  to  assemble  accurate  data 
on  conditions  in  the  state.  Surveys 
were  made  on  every  possible  factor 
in  certain  industries ;  of  undeveloped 
resources,  and  of  conditions  in  vari- 
ous localities. 

The  consistent  use  of  business 
publications,  reaching  the  executives 
of  specialized  industries,  was  de- 
cided upon  as  the  least  expensive 
method  of  paving  the  way  for  fur- 
ther sales  efforts.  Later  a  number 
of  the  metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
were  used  to  good  advantage.  Ad- 
vertisements were  published  each 
month,  month  in  and  month  out,  fea-  ■ 
turing  legislation,  taxation,  climate,  I 
labor  conditions,  living  and  building 
costs,  raw  material  and  power  sup- 
ply, and  other  conditions  in  Alabama. 
As  an  adjunct  to  this  advertising, 
attractive  direct-mail  literature,  con- 
taining facts  accurately  portraying 
conditions  in  Alabama,  was  dis- 
tributed in  response  to  requests  and 
to  selected  lists  of  "prospects." 
Then  followed  the  interviewing  of 
"prospects"  by  representatives  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  conditions  in 
Alabama. 

Later  these  efforts  were  supple- 
mented by  the  distribution,  on  non- 
theatrical  circuits  in  the  North  and 
East,  and  in  115  theaters  in  Ala- 
bama, of  six  one-reel  motion  pictures 
portraying  Alabama's  resources  and 
industries,  and  by  exhibits  at  na- 
tional industrial  expositions. 

For  three  years  the  campaign  con- 
tinued  without   attracting   a    single 
large     industry    from     without    the 
state.     But  the  power  company  did 
not  falter  or  deviate  from  its  plan  in 
the    slightest.      For    your    Eastern 
business  man  is  no  impetuous  indi-   ■ 
vidual.    To  the  New  Englander  espe-    ■ 
cially,  the  decay  of  industry  in  the 
cradle    of    America's    independence 
was  a  tragedy.    Unconsciously  he  re-       ' 
sented   the  healthy   economic   condi- 
tions and  superior  natural  resources 
[continued  on  page  541 
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ALL   OVER   THE   COUNTRY 


asked  us  36,421  questions  last  year.  Regularly  to  the  tune 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  per  week  they  write,  wire, 
■phone  and  visit  us  to  secure  expert,  intimate  counsel  on 
storekeeping  problems.  All  of  them  important  store  ex- 
ecutives—buyers, merchandise  managers  and  advertising 
managers,  presidents,  store  owners.  Asking  every  ques- 
tion from  "where  can  I  get  the  new  "so-and-so"  to  "how 
can  I  speed  up  slow-selling  in  this  or  that  department?" 

Here  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  reader  interest  and 
acceptance,  but  it  is  only  j^art  of  the  Economist  picture. 

Equally  convincing  proof  of  buying  interest  is  ready 
for  the  manufacturer  who  sells  or  wishes  to  sell  to  "live" 
department  and  dry  goods  stores  throughout  the  country. 


•  •  • 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

The   most    effective,    most    economical    icny-   to         ^         Offices  in  principal  cities — in  ISetv  York  at  239 
reach  and  influence  department  stores.  ^  (Fest  39th  Street 
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Editors— A  Neglected  Sales- Asset' 

A  Note  Addressed  Primarily  to  Publications 

By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


WEDNESDAY  of  last  week  I 
had  three  separate  experi- 
ences, unrelated  at  the  time, 
which  have  since  "come  together"  to 
form  the   basis  for   this   discussion. 

At  noon  I  lunched  with  the  editor 
of  a  prominent  and  growing  maga- 
zine. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  my  office,  to- 
gether with  others  in  the  organiza- 
tion, I  listened  to  an  elaborately 
staged  presentation  of  another  maga- 
zine— a  carefully  worked  out  speech 
given  by  an  "imported"  speaker, 
supported  by  well-handled  charts 
which  the  regular  representative 
from  the  territory  displayed  at  the 
proper  points  through  the  speech. 

In  the  evening,  at  home,  I  read 
Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres'  absorbing 
business  essay,  "This  Prosperity" 
(Review  of  Reviews,  October  issue). 

As  mentioned  above,  at  the  start 
the  three  incidents  were  entirely 
isolated.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  I  first  saw  any  relation  be- 
tween them. 

Colonel  Ayres,  in  his  article, 
prophesies  that,  keen  as  is  today's 
commercial  and  industrial  competi- 
tion, it  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what 
will  develop  as  the  months  pass. 
Then  he  adds  that  probably  the  most 
successful  method  of  escaping  the 
rigors  of  direct  competition  will  be 
for  a  manufacturer  to  embody  in  his 
product  some  special  appeal,  some 
distinct  point  of  individuality  to  set 
his  merchandise  apart. 

It  was  during  a  re-reading  of 
Colonel  Ayres'  article  that  some- 
thing made  my  thoughts  flash  back  to 
the  elaborate,  formal  presentation 
and  I  was  rather  startled  to  realize 
how  little  of  it  had  slipped  through 
the  sorting-screen  of  my  memory. 
Then  a  contrasting  fact  came  to 
mind  as  I  realized  that  I  still  re- 
tained a  vivid  memory  of  the  topics 
which  had  come  up  for  informal  dis- 
cussion at  the  lunch  table  with  the 
editor. 

The  factor  of  individuality,  so 
highly  recommended  by  Colonel 
Ayres,  was  obviously  the  explanation 
of  the  seeming  paradox. 

The  publication  which  had  enjoyed 
the  elaborate  presentation  had  been 


"represented."     The  other  had  been 
piisent  in  person. 

That  set  me  analyzing  my  con- 
ceptions of  various  publications  with 
which  I  have  had  dealings.  As  I 
mentally  catalogued  those  which  I 
believe  I  understand  most  thoroughly 
in  all  their  ramifications,  I  found 
that,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  they 
were  publications  whose  editors  I 
know  personally  and  whose  affairs  I 
have  discussed  with  them  at  first- 
hand— not  from  a  space-selling  angle 
but  more  often  from  the  purely  edi- 
torial angle  of  gaining  and  holding 
reader-interest. 


t; 


I  HE  list  was  interesting  in  its  di- 
versity, including  magazines  of 
general  appeal,  class  publications, 
business  journals  and  newspapers, 
each  identified  and  unmistakably 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  in- 
dividual who  directed  its  editorial 
policies.      One    publication    reflected 

S ,  scholarly,  meticulous,  slow  to 

action,  dependable.  Another  was  the 
type-and-black-ink    reproduction    of 

W ,  direct-thinking,  hard-hitting, 

outspoken,    impatient    of    diplomatic 

amenities.       A    third    was    M , 

agile-minded,   inventive,    unquencha- 

bly  optimistic.    A  fourth  was  A . 

politic,  cautious,  middle-of-the-road, 
holding  his  publication  in  a  position 
of  previously-established  leadership 
by  never  risking  offense  to  any  group 

or  strata.     A  fifth,  B ,  was  cul- 

tui-ed,  sophisticated,  somewhat  cyn- 
ical— an  apostle  of  easy  spending. 
And  so  on  down  the  line — each  pub- 
lication clearly  and  lastingly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,  differentiated 
from  all  others  by  the  basic  factor  of 
individuality. 

After  all,  isn't  there  the  soundest 
of  logic   behind   this? 

A  publication  in  its  final  analysis 
is  useful  for  advertisers  only  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  kind  of 
readers  its  pages  attract  and  the 
closeness  and  consistency  with  which 
it  holds  them.  These  are  the  results 
of  editorial  judgment,  foresight  and 
method.  A  scholar  will  not  attract 
and  hold  jazz-hounds,  no  matter  how 
much  their  easily-coaxed  dollars  may 
appeal  to  his  advertising  representa- 


tives— his  following  will  come  from 
individuals  and  families  of  a  differ- 
ent type.  The  business  man  who 
places  high  value  on  absolute  accu- 
racy is  soon  alienated  by  the  editor 
who  uses  figures  loosely  or  prints 
statements  without  verification. 

To  this  extent  a  publication  is  "the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man" — of 
the  man  who  establishes  the  editorial 
program.  Sometimes  this  guiding 
force  is  an  owner  not  personally  ac- 
tive in  the  actual  publishing  routine 
— sometimes  he  is  identified  as  "pub- 
lisher" ;  sometimes,  "managing  edi- 
tor"; sometimes,  "editor."  Whoever 
he  is,  if  you  know  his  aims  and  ideals 
and  gain  some  conception  of  his  prob- 
lems, you  know  the  fundamentals  of 
his  publication — of  its  strength  and 
its  limitations,  of  the  type  of  readers 
it  will  attract  and  those  to  whom  it 
will  never  appeal.  It  will  never  be,  in 
your  mind,  "just  another  paper,"  an- 
other pea  in  the  row  down  the  pod  of 
publications  of  its  class  or  locality. 

Now  I  realize  how  confining  a  task 
it  is  to  do  an  outstanding  job  as  the 
editorial  pilot  of  a  publication. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe 
that  many  will  be  better  editors  as  a 
result  of  some  "barn-storming." 

For  my  suggestion  is  simply  this 
— expose  the  larger  advertising 
prospects,  particularly  of  general 
and  class  magazines  and  business 
publications,  to  first-hand  contact 
with  editors. 


I 


N  some  agency  offices  an  actual 
editor  may  prove  to  be  an  un^ 
precedented  novelty.  In  most  he 
will  at  least  be  a  rara  avis,  to  be  wel- 
comed with  interest  and  respect,  if 
not  with  actual  curiosity.  And  when 
he  is  in  the  advertiser's  or  agency 
office,  I  urge  that  you  do  not  have 
him  coached  to  parrot  the  usual 
"presentation."  Let  him,  instead, 
"talk  shop" — editorial  shop — and 
give  his  hearers  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  editorial  problem  through  the 
eyes  of  the  man  who  lives  with  it. 

He  will  make  his  paper  a  living, 
breathing  entity,  instead  of  a  rate- 
card,  a  circulation  statement,  five 
graphic  charts  and  a  sample  copy  of 
the  latest  issue. 
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THE    KANSAS    CITY    STAR'S    W  E  E  K  I.  Y'- 
SUNDAY  COVERAGE  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 


Kansas  City  Star 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Sunday — If'eekly 

Missouri 337,429 

Kansas 193,714 

Iowa 43,800 

Oklahoma  ....  63,658 
Colorado  ....  14,266 
Nebraska  ....  36,385 
Arkansas  ....  49,287 
Other  States  ..  .  31,494 
Total  ....  770.033 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar  Market 


THESE     seven     states 
produce    three   billion 
dollars  in  basic  wealth 
every  year. 

The  greatest  oil  pool  in 
the  world  is  in  this  territory. 
The  biggest  wheat  state  is 
in  this  territory.  The  larg- 
est production  of  livestock 
comes  from  this  territory. 
The  most  flour  is  milled  in 
this  territory. 

Record     after  record     is 

credited   to   this  great   area 

of  which  Kansas  City  is  the 
center. 

And  this  season  is  espe- 
cially prosperous.  A  corn 
yield  of  bumper  size,  selling 
at  high  prices.  A  wheat 
crop  better  than  the  average, 
also   selling   at   high   prices. 


A  demand  for  livestock  un- 
equaled  in  peace  time. 

When  all  phases  of  a  di- 
versified territory  happen  to 
hit  pay  dirt  the  same  year 
it  results  in  cui  era  of  prodi- 
gious spending.  That  era  is 
here  and  now  in  the  Kansas 
City  territory. 

Claim  a  bigger  share  of 
the  patronage  of  this  seven- 
state  area  by  using  The 
Daily  Star  and  Weekly  or 
Sunday  Star  and  Weekly 
Star  in  combination.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  market  is  rural, 
and  it  is  this  rural  two- 
thirds  that  is  covered  by 
The  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Star.  With  nearly  half  a 
million  subscribers  it  is  the 
largest  farmer's  weekly  in 
America. 


The  Daily  -  Weekly  com- 
bination affords  a  circula- 
tion of  974,260  copies,  and 
the  Sunday  -  Weekly  combi- 
nation 770,033. 


25% 
DISCOUNT 

DAILY  STAR  AND 
WEEKLY    STAR 
COMBINATION 

974,260   Circulation 

Per   line    (small   ads) $1.53% 

V4    Pages     (532    lines)    per 

line      1.4435 

Full     Pages     (2,128    lines) 

per    line     1,35 

SUNDAY   STAR   AND 
WEEKLY  STAR 
COMBINATION 

770,033    Circulation 
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Advertising  Intoxication 

Discourage  the  Man  Who  Promises  That  Advertising 
Will  Cure  All  Business  Els 

By  Eniil  Brisacher 

President,  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  ad- 
vertising intoxication?  It  is 
a  malady  which  seriously  af- 
fects the  judgment  of  newcomers  in 
advertising.  They  see  several  ad- 
vertising campaigns  produce  large 
sales  increases,  and  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  advertising  is  a  miracle 
worker.  They  do  not  realize,  how- 
ever, that  advertising  was  only  one 
of  the  factors  that  made  those  cam- 
paigns unusually  successful. 

The  old-time  advertising  man 
promised  everything.  Just  give  him 
a  bottle — a  fancy  label — and  adver- 
tising. A  fortune  was  guaranteed. 
He  could  increase  your  sales  from 
1000  per  cent  to  10,000  per  cent  in 
a  few  months — and  if  that  percent- 
age wasn't  large  enough,  he  would 
quote  you  a  bigger  amount.  The 
quality  of  your  product  didn't  mat- 
ter. The  magic  of  his  advertising 
was  all  that  was  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  present 
today  numerous  descendants  of  the 
old-time  advertising  man.  Under 
stress  of  competition  they  will  often 
make  promises  that  only  miracles 
can  fulfill. 

I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  our 
Southern  office  which  says :  "We 
didn't  get  the  Blank  account  because 
a  newly  established  agency  guaran- 
teed a  sales  increase  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  within  one 
year  with  the  proviso  that  they 
themselves  would  pay  half  the  cost 
of  the  advertising  campaign  if  the 
quota  was  not  reached." 

The  product  to  be  advertised  is 
bread.  The  manufacturer  has  a 
large,  successful  business,  and  with 
competitive  conditions  as  keen  as 
they  are,  a  ten  per  cent  annual  sales 
increase  would  ordinarily  delight 
him. 

While  advertising  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  success  of  most  busi- 
nesses, it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
spokes  in  the  business  wheel. 

First,  and  most  important  of  all, 
is  administration.  No  business  can 
succeed  in  a  big  way  without  proper 


direction  and  vision.  Then  comes 
the  product — its  quality  and  its  fea- 
tures. Another  consideration,  how 
it  compares  with  competitive  mer- 
chandise is  in  value,  price,  uniform- 
ity, appearance,  together  with  the 
size  of  the  natural  market  for  the 
product.  Another  factor  is  the  fac- 
tory and  its  ability  to  keep  step  with 
the  activities  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment. More  important  than  that  are 
the  operations  of  its  research  de- 
partment and  their  endeavor  to 
lower  manufacturing  costs  by  de- 
veloping improved  machinery  or  a 
higher  quality  of  merchandise.  Of 
course,  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
corporation  are  vital.  Without  in- 
telligent direction  and  careful  han- 
dling of  the  purse  strings,  no  com- 
pany can  endure.  Then  comes  the 
sales  organization — its  relation  with 
the  trade,  its  ability  to  secure  ade- 
quate and  enthusiastic  distribution. 
The  general  reputation  of  the  com- 
pany is  important.  So  is  the  esprit 
de  corps  that  should  flow  through  the 
entire  organization.  Advertising 
can  only  hope  to  succeed  to  the 
greatest  degree  if  all  the  other 
spokes  in  the  business  wheel  are 
functioning  properly.  If  there  are 
weak  departments  the  campaign  is 
inevitably  doomed  to  mediocrity  or 
eventual  failure. 

THE  able  executive  realizes  the 
importance  of  these  parts  of  his 
business  and  can  well  afford  to  smile 
at  the  effrontery  of  the  advertising 
man  who,  with  only  a  smattering 
knowledge  and  no  intimate  study  of 
his  method  of  management,  can 
calmly  guarantee  a  substantial  sales 
increase. 

There  are  many  variations  of  ad- 
vertising intoxication — some  not  as 
serious  as  others.  All,  however,  are 
detrimental. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these 
is  idea  intoxication — a  malady  pos- 
sessed by  many  executives  who,  in 
spite  of  the  productivity  of  their 
present  advertising,    continually   in- 


sist on  injecting  new  and  sometimes 
diametrically  opposed  ideas  into  it. 
Then,  too,  there  are  those  who  re- 
fuse to  advertise  except  when  new, 
dynamic  ideas  are  presented. 

"One  dynamic  idea  is  worth  one 
hundred  bromidic  advertisements," 
they  say.  Such  thoughts  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuity  and  persistency 
are  unspeakable  to  them. 

"Advertise  when  you  have  some- 
thing to  say,  then  when  the  public 
sees  your  advertisements  it  will 
always  read  them  because  it  knows 
that  they  contain  real  messages." 
The  theory  looks  all  right — but  the 
public  has  a  brief  memory  and  seems 
to  buy  the  merchandise  that  is  most 
often  brought  to  its  attention. 
Should  these  same  executives  en- 
deavor to  run  their  sales  depart- 
ments on  such  a  theory  they  would 
be  out  of  business  in  a  very  few 
months. 

A  close  relation  of  idea  intoxica- 
tion is  stunt  intoxication.  Here  you 
have  the  executive  who  wants  to  do 
something  unusual.  He  cannot  real- 
ize the  difference  between  interest  in 
the  product  and  interest  in  the  stunt. 

I  have  a  pet  story  that  often  puts 
over  a  sound  advertising  campaign 
and  defeats  several  stunts  that  have 
been  suggested. 

"Suppose  you  saw  a  friend  walk- 
ing down  the  street  without  his  col- 
lar. You  certainly  would  look  at 
him,  wouldn't  you — so  would  every- 
one else — but  would  you  speak  highly 
of  him  and  recommend  him  to  your 
friends  as  a  stable  member  of  the 
community?  That  is  the  way  stunt 
advertising  usually  reacts.  People 
speak  about  your  stunt,  but  it  doesn't 
put  over  the  salient  features  of  your 
product." 

To  some,  typography  is  every- 
thing. To  others,  the  art  must  take 
up  sixty-two  and  forty-four-one- 
hundredths  per  cent  of  the  advertise- 
ment, or  it  is  obviously  a  poor  one. 
To  others  it  must  follow  their  lay- 
out or  it  cannot  hope  to  win  their 
approval   and   commendation. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78] 
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You  can  win  this  rich  market 


COMPANIES  who  concentrate  their  sales  attack  on  territories  that 
prove  most  responsive,  are  putting  Iowa  near  the  top  of  the  list  for  1928. 
To  understand  why,  just  remember  this  one  point: 

In  per  capita  income,  as  estimated  by  the  Brookmire  Economic  Serv- 
ice, Iowa  stands  among  the  first  ten  states,  and  is  14  per  cent  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

Industrially,  Iowa  has  3,500  factories  with  an  annual  production 
amounting  to  more  than  $800,000,000.  Agriculturally,  Iowa  has  a  gross 
annual  income  of  approximately  $720,000,000.  And  commercially,  Iowa 
offers  more  than  27,000  retail  outlets  for  merchandise.  From  any  view- 
point, Iowa  is  certainly  a  market  worth  winning. 

Go  after  it  the  right  way 


I  up-to-date,    accu- 

I  rate  information  | 

I  on  the  lotva  mar-  | 

I  ket  has  been  con-  | 

I  densed  into  a  32-  | 

I  page      book.      If  ,| 

I  you    do    business  | 

I  in  lozca,  \on'U  be  \ 

I  interested  in  read-  | 

I  ing    it.     Free    to  \ 

I  e.recutives  on  re-  i 

I  <i»est.  I 

i  i 


To  conduct  a  successful  mer- 
chandising campaign  in  Iowa,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  certain  unu- 
sual  features   of  the   Iowa   market. 

Here  is  a  state  with  two  and  one- 
half  million  people,  but  no  city  of 
even  175,000.  No  single  newspaper 
— no  two  or  three  newspapers  can 
cover  such  a  market  effectively. 
Iowa's  commercial  activity  is  not 
concentrated   in   one   or   more    tre- 


mendous centers  but  is  divided 
among  a  group  of  important  cities, 
each  serving  some  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

That  is  why  advertisers  who  un- 
derstand the  Iowa  situation  have 
learned  from  experience  that  news- 
paper advertising  in  these  key 
cities  is  necessary  in  securing  their 
full  share  of  the  business  from  the 
rich  Iowa  market. 


Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 


Ames     Tribune 

Boone. . .  .Newrs-Republican 

Burlington     Gazette 

Burlington      ....  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids Gazette 

&    Republican 
Centerville.  .  -  .lowegian     & 

Citizen 

Council     Bluffs.  .  .Nonpareil 

Davenport.  .  .  .Democrat     & 

Leader 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Davenport     Times 

Dubuque.. Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times-Journal 

Fort     Dodge Messenger 

&   Chronicle 
Fort     Madison .  .  ,  Democrat 
Iowa    City... Press    Citizen 

Keokuk Gate    City 

Marshalltown      Times- 
Republican 


Mason     City. .  Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine     Journal 

&    News-Tribune 

Oelwein     Register 

Oskaloosa     Herald 

Ottumwa     Courier 

Sioux     City Journal 

Sioux     City Tribune 

Washington      Journal 

Waterloo .  .Evening     Courier 
Waterloo     Tribune 
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The  8pt  Page 


Qdd^ 


^odkins 


THE  Maxwell  House  Coffee  people 
surprised  Chicago  at  its  breakfast 
table  the  other  morning  with  a 
picture  page  advertisement  in  the 
Tribune.  This  page  followed  almost 
the  exact  make-up  of  the  paper's  own 
picture  page,  but  all  the  pictures  had 
to  do  with  the  opening  of  a  new  Max- 
well House  roasting  plant  in  Chicago. 

By  some  magic  of  politics  or  public- 
ity they  had  pictures  of  the  Mayor 
opening  a  bag  of  Maxwell  House  Cof- 
fee, the  Postmaster  of  Chicago  ship- 
ping some  Maxwell  House  Coffee  by 
air  mail,  Melvin  Traylor,  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  ex-president  of  the  A.  B.  A.,  pour- 
ing a  cup  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee;  to 
say  nothing  of  a  reproduction  of  an  oil 
painting  of  Mr.  Joel  Cheek  drinking 
the  last  drop  of  his  famous  beverage. 

About    next    week    look   for    an   epi- 
demic of  picture  page  advertising! 
— 8-pt— 

The  six  Constance  Talmadge  testi- 
monials in  one  issue  of  Liberty  remind 
me  of  a  word  that  is  the  pet  aversion 
of  a  young  woman  of  my  acquaintance. 
The  word  is  "colorful,"  and  she  de- 
clares that  it  is  used  in  almost  every 
advertisement  she  sees,  and  every  time 
she  sees  it  she  is  irritated  by  it. 

Granting  that  she  is  sweetly  unrea- 
sonable, it  is  sort  of  annoying  to  see 
a  word  over-used.  And  I've  noticed 
that  "colorful"  is  worked  to  death  in 
advertisements,  now  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  it. 

Wonder  what  other  words  are  over- 
worked.   Have  you  any  pet  abhorrences 
that  hit  you  in  the  face  every  time  you 
turn  to  the  advertising  columns? 
— 8-pt— 

In  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey's  "American 
Soundings"  I  stumble  upon  Solon's 
famous  reply  to  the  man  who  asked 
him  whether  he  felt  sure  that  he  had 
given  Athens  the  very  best  laws  that 
could  be  desired. 

To  which  Solon  gave  this  wise  an- 
swer: "I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
the  Athenians  the  best  laws  that  could 
be  made,  but  only  the  best  laws  which 
they  could  bear." 

That  describes  a  great  many  of  our 
American  laws  and  institutions. 
— 8-pt— 

Later  on  in  the  book  Strachey 
makes  a  shrewd  observation  on  his 
own  account.  Speaking  of  the  press, 
he  says,  "What  we  want  here  (in  Eng- 
land) is  more  news  and  less  comment. 
And  what  America  wants  is  rather 
less  news  and  more  comment." 


"Now  Two-Dollar  Paris  Garters" 
says  a  news  release  article,  and  it  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  $1.00  Paris 
garter  was  so  successful  that  the 
makers  have  now  brought  out  a  $2.00 
garter  "packed  in  the  most  luxurious 
conceivable  sort  of  a  box — a  package 
that  would  lend  dignity  to  the  finest 
watch." 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  might 
be  said  about  this.    Three  of  them  are: 

That  it  shows  shrewd  merchandising 
imagination. 

That  the  prompt  success  of  such  an 
expensive  garter  is  an  index  of  our 
national  prosperity.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Silk  Shirt  Boom. 

That  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
justifies  a  book  like  "Your  Money's 
Worth." 

— 8-pt— 

Rambling  through  "The  Letters  of 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,"  I  came  upon 
this  very  select  anecdote: 

The  ten-year-old  boy  of  one  of  my  Cam- 
bridge neighbors  was  fuming  over  his  com- 
position. His  father  suggested  that  it 
would  be  easy  enough  it  he  would  simply 
describe  something  he  had  seen. 

"That  won't  do,"  said  the  boy.  "The 
teacher  told  us  to  use  figurative  language," 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  father. 

"Oh,  that's  where  you  call  a  rooster  a 
chandeHer." 

— 8-pt— 

The  Wallops  have  arrived  in  town! 
The  Alpha  Wallops,  they  are — spon- 
sored by  the  Chase  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.,  makers  of  the  well-known  Alpha 
Brass  Pipe,  as  a  radio  announcer 
would  phrase  it. 

The  "average  man"  has  come  in  for 
much  discussion  of  late.  The  "middle 
west"  has  been  more  or  less  definitely 
located.  In  the  Wallops  we  have  at 
last  the  "average  family." 

Here  they  are,  George  Wallop,  his 
wife,  Clara,  and  their  daughter,  Lily: 


As  the  first  advertisement — Wallop 
1,  it  might  be  called — puts  it,  "The 
Wallops  are  an  average  American  fam- 
ily. The  only  great  misfortune  in  their 
life  is  that  they  did  not  install  brass 
pipe  in  their  house." 

There,  gentle  reader — the  secret  has 
leaked;  the  Wallops  are  going  to  make 
a  family  life  work  of  selling  Alpha 
Brass  Pipe  to  the  unsuspecting  Amer- 
ican public! 

They  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  first  families  in  advertising! 
— 8-pt— 

I  very  much  want  a  prayer-wheel — 
a  sure-enough  old  Tibetan  prayer- 
wheel  that  has  turned  off  a  couple  of 
million  prayers  in  its  day. 

I  confess,  I  don't  know  exactly  why 
I  want  a  prayer-wheel,  any  more  than 
Mrs.  Bodkins  can  explain  why  she 
wants  some  of  the  antiques  she  wants. 
I  guess  a  prayer-wheel  is  my  kind  of 
an  antique:  my  spinning  wheel,  as  it 
were. 

I  mention  this  want,  not  with  any 
immediate  hope  of  obtaining  a  prayer- 
wheel.  It  is  just  that  if  I  don't  begin 
to  let  it  be  known  that  I  want  a 
prayer-wheel,  how  is  anybody  going  to 
know  that  I  want  one,  and  when  shall 
I  ever  get  one? 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  shall  not 
rest  content  until  I  have  my  prayer- 
wheel.  It  and  my  London  office  are 
my  two  great  weaknesses,  and  now 
they  are  both  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
critical  world!  I  have  neither;  some 
day  I  shall  have  both.  Perhaps  I  shall 
keep  my  prayer-wheel  in  my  London 
office! 

— 8-pt— 

In  introducing  Henry  Wickham 
Steed,  editor  of  the  London  Review  of 
Reviews  at  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  the  other  noon,  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
of  the  World  Alliance,  quoted  Lord 
Morley's  definition  of  journalism  as 
"literature  in  a  hurry." 

How,  one  wonders,  would  his  Lord- 
ship define  advertising? 

What  is  your  idea? 

For  the  definition  that  strikes  me  as 
best  I  offer  a  copy  of  "The  Kasidah  of 
Haji  Abdu  El-Yezdi,"  (published  by 
Mosher) ,  as  a  Christmas  present. 
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THE  SOURCE  OF 
SALES 

Though  the  rest  of  the  town  is  as  still 
as  the  proverbial  cemetery,  there  is  one 
place  where  life  really  hums.  There  the 
crowds  go  to  market,  there  they  meet  for 
interchange  of  opinion,  there  the  stand- 
ards that  govern  the  buying  habits  of  the 
community  are  set.  It  is  the  "Source  of 
Sales." 

And,  it  is  right  there  that  the  maga- 
zines comprising  the  ALL-FICTION 
FIELD  are  for  sale,  in  town  after  town, 
clear  across  the  country.  These  maga- 
zines have  a  way  of  centering  on  sales 
sources.  It  is  a  way  which  has  brought 
profitable  results  to  a  host  of  national 
advertis<^rs. 


[/ 


AU-FicBonpe'd 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Newspaper  Route  to  the 
New  York  Market 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 


emphasize  certain  ele- 
ments, occasionally  ar- 
bitrary bases  have  been 
established  for  group- 
ings, some  contradic- 
tions may  be  discovered 
by  careful  comparisons 
of  their  results, — and 
yet,  in  a  large  vision, 
the  trading  areas  of 
Greater  New  York,  as 
worked  out  by  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  daily  papers, 
show  remarkable  agree- 
ment. Many  of  them, 
in  fact,  hark  back  to  a 
study  by  New  York 
University  for  the 
benefit  of  publishers  in 
common.  Their  districts 
may  number  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  for  the  city, 
with  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  "county"  or 
similar  territoi'ies  in 
the  outlying  fifty-mile 
radius.  Each  area, 
whether  denominated 
by  name  or  merely  by 
a  number,  centers  about 
a  "heart"  of  a  con- 
venient trading  zone. 
The  manufacturer  will 
find  avenues  leading 
into  this  heart  from  all 
sides,  varying  in  length 
according  to  the  loca- 
tion and  character  of 
the  section.  Yet  each 
zone  presents  fairly 
uniform  characteristics 
of  racial  elements,  liv- 
ing conditions,  income, 
educational  and  es- 
thetic tastes,  etc. 

As  with  newspaper  merchandising 
helps  elsewhere,  the  New  York  pub- 
lishers have  done  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  manufacturer's  salesmen 
who  are  sent  out  to  cover  these  dis- 
tricts. Some  newspapers  provide  de- 
tailed route  lists  of  dealers,  with  route 
maps.  Some  maintain  a  force  of  mer- 
chandise men  to  do  introductory  work, 
as  a  part  of  an  advertising  campaign 
of  course;  some  are  equipped  to  super- 
vise the  manufacturer's  own  men; 
some  employ  really  experienced  men 
who  train  head  salesmen  for  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

All  of  them,  varying  of  course  in 
thoroughness,  have  had  so  much  ex- 
perience up  and  down  the  Greater 
City  selling  and  introducing  that  they 
possess  an  intimacy  of  knowledge  that 
is  beyond  price  to  any  sales  manager. 
For  the  newspapers,  in  their  effort  to 
secure  "distribution"  of  their  mer- 
chandising services,  have  developed 
specialists  for  the  various  groups  of 
trading  areas. 

In  this  way  the  manufacturer  may 
utilize  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a 
part  of  the  city,  or  a  racial  element 
therein,  such   as   he  can   hope  to   gain 


NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 


The  Merchants'  Auocdation  of  New  York 
1927 


POPULATION  9,472,500-AREA  3,768  Square  Miles 


for  himself  only  after  years  of  con- 
tact. 

Beyond  the  rather  obvious  zoning  of 
the  city  for  ordinary  retail  outlets, 
these  newspaper  departments  possess 
similar  data  and  acquaintance  with  in- 
dustrial groupings  of  the  city, — con- 
tractors, warehouses,  manufacturing 
of  all  sorts,  professional  and  most  un- 
expected classifications.  They  have, 
furthermore,  definite  knowledge  of 
racial  and  religious  buying  habits; 
they  know,  from  daily  covering  of 
their  districts,  the  changes  that  are 
creeping  in  from  residential  to  busi- 
ness, from  good  business  localities  to 
poor,  and  from  reputable  to  question- 
able standards.  If  one  wishes  to  open 
a  candy  store,  the  merchandise  men 
can  often  suggest  a  promising  locality; 
if  a  dealer  is  uncertain  whether  to 
pi-ice  a  suit  of  clothes  at  $37.50  or 
$42.50,  the  merchandise  men  can  give 
helpful  leads;  if  a  manufacturer 
wishes  to  know  whether  unemploy- 
ment among  a  group  of  residents  is  up 
or  down,  these  same  men  will  probably 
hold  a  clue  to  the  answer.  They  know 
the  city,  big  as  it  is;  and  they  know 
it   merely   because  each   man   knows   a 


part.  They  can  give  the 
manufacturer  a  grasp 
of  the  entire  market 
through  a  composite 
picture  formed  of  their 
many  sectional  views. 

The  New  York  mar- 
ket, for  the  outsider, 
can  best  be  broken 
down  into  convenient 
areas  by  using  the 
newspaper  trading  area 
data  and  maps,  supple- 
mented by  the  up-to- 
the-minute  "feel  of  the 
pulse"  of  those  areas 
which  is  possessed  by 
the  better  men  engaged 
in  this  merchandise 
"service." 

Beyond  the  break- 
down of  the  market 
into  geographical  zones, 
New  York  requires  a 
cutting  up  on  another 
basis.  This,  for  the 
manufacturer,  is  an  ad- 
vantage, when  once  he 
grasps  the  situation, 
but  it  is,  far  and  large, 
the  one  element  most 
commonly  missed  by 
non-New  Yorkers. 

The  New  York  mar- 
ket offers  what  no  other 
American  community 
has:  class  and  caste. 
The  ten  millions  may 
be  separated  into  rather 
well  defined  levels  of 
intellectual  tastes,  buy- 
ing habits,  living  re- 
quirements and  social 
criteria.  Other  cities, 
of  course,  reveal  simi- 
lar cleavages.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  this:  in  the  New  York 
market  these  strata  have  each  enough 
population  to  constitute  a  practical  unit 
for  merchandising  and  for  advertising. 
For  marketing  purposes  they  may  be 
segregated, — in  the  thought  and  the 
plan  of  the  manufacturer.  Unless 
they  are,  the  manufacturer  fumbles 
his   approach  and  his  appeal. 

Witness  some  of  the  facts.  The 
greater  city  has  twelve  daily  papers 
in  the  English  tongue,  which  do  not 
seriously  duplicate  each  other's  circu- 
lation. Each  appeals  to  a  class  on  an 
intellectual  level.  No  other  city  in 
America  has  a  large  enough  popula- 
tion of  discriminating  readers  to  war- 
rant a  Times;  no  other  city  provides 
a  circulation  of  a  million  each  day  for 
a  Neics. 

Lying  between  such  papers  as  the 
Tim.cn  and  The  Herald-Tribune  and 
the  most  sensational  of  the  evening 
papers  are  nearly  a  dozen  gradations 
of  newspaper  appeal.  The  one  of 
smallest  circulation  will  outrank  all 
other  papers  of  the  country  in  volume, 
except  possibly  a  dozen  or  twenty  out- 
standing circulations. 

."Mthough  we  are,  in  this  article,  con- 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  enthusing  over 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  declared 
that  the  present  era  would  be  known 
to  posterity  as  the  age  of  Thomas 
Hardy. 

The  average  age  of  the  thirty-one 
members  of  our  copy  department  is 
exactly  thirty  years.  A  few  of  them 
have  never  heard  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
but  they  know  Lou  Gehrig,  Chance 
Shot,  Helen  Wills,  Anita  Loos,  Eu- 
gene O'Neill. 

Tabloids . . .  rouged  knees . . .  trans- 
atlantic hops  . . . speed . . . change . . . 
off  with  the  old  . . .  call  it,  rather,  the 
age  of  flaming  youth  and  hardening 
arteries. 

The  writing  of  copy  is  more  and 
more  a  business  for  young  people. 
Most  of  the  things  advertising  oflfers 
are  bought  by  people  of  the  restless 
years. 

In  the  thirty-seven  years  we  have 
been  in  the  advertising  business  we 
have  prepared  successful  campaigns 
for  many  and  diversified  products. 
This  experience  is  here — and  firmly 
nested.  The  copy  department  calls  on 
it  every  hour  of  the  day  . . .  and  pours 
it  forth  with  the  undimmed  enthusi- 
asm of  youth. 

Copywriters  of  thirty  have  had 
enough  experience  to  write  force- 
fully and  profitably.  They  haven't 
begun  to  slow  up  under  the  pound- 
ings of  too  many  cautions. 

It's  just  the  age,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  And 
within  a  year  of  the  age  when  the 
little  Corsican  routed  half  of  Europe 
at  Marengo. 
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In  Step 

with  the  ruhlishing  Needs 

of  industry 


'T^  _.^^_^  -Ct^jp^  years  ago,  each  industry  was  living 
J-  Wcllty ''11  Vc  pretty  much  unto  itself.  Industry 
traditions  blocked  progress.  "Our  business  is  different"  sealed  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  plant  management  in  each  line,  forestalling  adop- 
tion by  one  line  of  successful  policies  of  the  other  lines  about  them. 

The  establishment  of  "Factory"  and  of  "Industrial  Management" 
symboli2;ed  a  new  era  in  management  thinking — the  consolidation 
of  isolated  industrial  viewpoints  into  a  broad  outlook  for  industry 
as  a  whole. 

These  magazines  pierced  the  walls  of  the  century-old  traditional 
thinking  that  had  separated  industries.  Growing  parallel  in  service, 
their  pages  demonstrated  the  common  principles  on  which  sound 
production  management  in  any  industry  is  based.  They  interpreted 
one  industry  to  another.  They  ser\'ed  as  a  timely  interchange  of 
policy  and  method,  experiment  and  fruition. 

Today  we  see  a  veritable  science  of  management  arising  from  the 
free  interchange  of  management  thinking,  accomplished  through 
educational  institutions,  through  national  and  local  associations, 
through  governmental  and  functional  committees  and  through 
business  papers. 

But  on  publications  lies  the  task  of  interpreting  the  common  goals 
of  management  throughout  industry.  There  is  no  other  quick  and 
universal  method  to  coordinate  and  make  common  property  the 
work  of  all  other  mediums  of  idea  exchange. 

The  combination  of  "Factory"  and  "Industrial  Management"  also 
of  "Industrial  Engineering"  and  "Industry  Illustrated"  insures  the 
expansion  of  a  commanding  service  to  plant  management,  with 
resources  ample  to  the  task. 


Chairman,  A.  W.  Shaw  Company 
President,  McGraw-Shaw  Company 
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Tom r^rrOTT 7*^0  "^^^^^acturmg  profits  lurk  in  todays 
A  vJiiUJl  1  U  W  o  plant  economies.  Far-sighted  produc 
tion  management  is  daily  searching  for  clear  principles,  enlightened 
policies,  penetrating  methods.  And  industry's  insistent  demand 
for  guidance  makes  stronger  publishing  service  inevitable. 

How  can  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  world  be  reported  but 
by  augmented  reporting  staffs ! 

How  can  significant  tendencies  be  interpreted  but  by  experts  in 
management  technique ! 

To  the  two  publications  of  McGrawShaw  Company,  therefore, 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company  pledges  its  whole  resources  of  man- 
power  and  of  industry  contact.  It  joins  with  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company  in  the  backing  of  an  expanded  publishing  program,  in 
service  to  both  reader  and  advertiser. 

Editors  will  be  given  a  free  hand  to  interpret  industry  to  itself. 
They  will  be  expected  to  assume  leadership,  to  point  out  produc- 
tion management's  short-comings,  to  mould  a  program  for  pro- 
duction which  thrusts  its  way  through  out-worn  traditions  and 
short-sighted  inaction.  Both  "Factory  and  Industrial  Management" 
and  "Industrial  Engineering  with  which  is  consolidated  Industry 
Illustrated"  will  be  guarantors  of  continued  industrial  fore- 
sightedness. 

And  for  advertisers,  the  consolidation  of  four  publications  into  two 
will  make  industrial  marketing  more  effective.  Supplementing  the 
markets  now  offered  by  both  McGraw-Hill  and  Shaw  publications, 
the  McGraw-Shaw  publications  will  complete  a  waste-free  service 
for  the  economical  movement  of  industrial  products. 


President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Chairman,  McGrawShaw  Company 


1  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 


McGraw-Shaw  Company 

A  subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  and  A.  W.  Shaw  Company 

Publishers  of  "Factory  and  Industrial  Management"  and 
"Industrial  Engineering  with  which  is  consolidated  Industry  Illustrated" 


iSj  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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What's  it  all  about?"  asked  the 

president. 

"Well,"  answered  the  advertising 
manager,  "T/ie  Crest  is  in  effect  a  com- 
plete direct  advertising  campaign  in  it- 
self, aimed  at  a  market  from  which  come 
the  majority  of  Cadillac-La  Salle  sales — 
present  owners  of  the  cars.  It  is  separate 
and  apart  from  two  other  continuous 
direct  advertising  campaigns  which  go 
each  month  to  new  prospects." 

"How  are  they  handled?" 

"Evans -Winter-Hehh  of  Detroit  are 
producing  all  three  campaigns." 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


Thp  buMinPHB  of  the  Evans  -Winlvr-Hpbh  nrfrani/.ttlicin  in  the  exc<-tltion  nf  «IirprI  iitlvertiiiing  apt  a  (U-finile  mf  fltuin,  for  the 
prfparalion  and  production  of  wliii  li  it  liae  within  iti».-lf  hoth  rapablf  |>(-r>4ounel  anti  <-onipl<>tt>  fariliti<>»:  IVIarkfting 
Aual^BiH     ■     Phin     •     Cupy     ■     Design     •     Art     •     Engraving    •     l^tterpreaa  and  Otfael  Printing    ■     Binding    •     Mailing 


sidering  primarily  the  newspaper  route 
to  the  New  York  market,  other  media 
to  draw  attention  must  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  smokestack  that  is  fight- 
ing for  a  place  in  this  market.  Vary- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  nature  of  his 
product,  a  manufacturer  must  take  ac- 
count of  car  cards  (surface  and  sub- 
way), painted  and  electrified  signs,  and 
billboards  (including  those  on  station 
platforms).  Nor  should  he  forget  the 
theater  programs  with  their  large  cir- 
culation any  more  than  he  should  omit 
from  consideration  the  many  foreign- 
language  newspapers. 

EACH  of  these  media  has,  in  New 
York,  a  "class"  appeal  or  a  "tempera- 
ment" appeal  far  beyond  anything  to  be 
found  in  other  American  cities.  Pos- 
•  sibly  this  phase  of  marketing  in  New 
York  is  most  perfectly  exemplified  by 
The  New  Yorker,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  newspaper  but  which  boasts  a  circula- 
tion of  50,000  within  the  metropolitan 
area  and  desires  none  elsewhere.  De- 
liberately this  publication  is  directed 
to  a  certain  level  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence, with  no  attempt  to  appeal  to 
anyone  outside  a  certain  definite  group- 
ing of  the  population.  It  is  distinctly 
a  medium  of  "class  appeal"  which 
pretty  surely  reaches  a  multitude  of 
readers  not  otherwise  touched,  or,  at 
least,  not  touched  in  the  "particular 
mood  of  reading"  with  which  they  ap- 
proach its  pages. 

New  York  is  a  quality  market, — 
various  qualities  being  defined  by  the 
tastes  and  the  intelligence  of  news- 
paper readers.  It  is  not  an  exclusive 
market,  socially  or  financially;  for 
that,  it  is  too  big.  Snobbishness  does 
not  factor.  It  presents,  at  the  same 
time,  our  one  cosmopolitan  market. 
Differences  in  its  population  exist, 
each  rather  exacting  in  demand  and 
each  distinctly  susceptible  to  a  "differ- 
ent" appeal. 

Entering  this  market  involves  a  few 
cautions. 

Manifestly  it  is  useless  to  advertise 
without  adequate  distribution.  Every- 
where this  is  a  truism  but  nowhere  is 
it  so  disastrous  as  in  New  York.  The 
nervousness  and  the  whims  of  city  liv- 
ing are  magnified  in  New  York;  de- 
mand that  cannot  be  satisfied  on  the 
instant  is  soon  gone  forever. 

The  sheer  immensity  of  the  market 
suggests  that  time  is  required  to  at- 
tain distribution  commensurate  with  a 
campaign.  Five  thousand  drug  stores, 
32,000  groceries  and  20,000  licensed 
restaurants,  even  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  transit,  are  no  small 
task  for  the  manufacturer  who  desires 
to  introduce  a  product.  The  only 
mode  of  attack  is  that  already  de- 
scribed,— break  down  the  city  into 
trading  areas  and  assign  men  to  work- 
ing units  of  a  size  that  may  be  culti- 
vated intensively.  As  each  unit  is 
planned,  the  man  to  do  the  work  must 
be  selected  with  reference  to  its  pre- 
vailing racial,  social  and  intellectual 
qualities, — these  being  largely  the 
basis  for  demarking  a  trading  district. 

A  second  caution  will  sound  ridicu- 
lous. Yet  one  who  has  attained  out- 
standing success  in  this  market  has  re- 
marked :  "the  biggest  sales  resistance 
is  in  the  size  of  packages."  This  com- 
ment referred  to  foods. 

Manufacturers  "break  their  hearts 
because  New  York  stores  buy  small 
quantities."  They  picture  the  market 
as  they  do  other  cities,  where  stores 
are  far  apart  and  jobbing  services  are 
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'■^^tf^  AKRON  — 

!^  5th  in  Population 


'S-?};7f  ■  in  the  State  of  Ohio 


'r"^2"'"i' 


3rd  in  Building 

in  the  State  of  Ohio 


AKRON'S  building  permits  for  the  first  8 
XjL  months  of  1927  were  $18,719,920.  Cleve- 
land, with  four  times  the  population,  issued 
permits  for  only  $30,015,450.  Cincinnati,  twice 
as  large,  issued  permits  for  only  $24,150,484. 

This  is  just  another  indication  of  the  wealth 
of  the  average  consumer  in  the  Akron  Market. 

Your  product  can  best  approach  this  wealth 
thru  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the  newspaper 
that  is  first  in  circulation  and  in  advertising 
in  the  Akron  Market. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

t       STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives       T1 
New  York  Philadelphia  ^ 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  JU 
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LA  PRENSA 

of   Buenos   Aires 


PRESTIGE 


It  is  necessary  to  talk  to  an  Argentine  to  understand  the  unique 
prestige  enjoyed  by  LA  PRENSA  at  home. 

Any  international  journalist,  however,  will  tell  you  that  for  many  years 
it  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  newspapers 
published  due  to  its  enterprise,  editorial  integrity,  and  extraordinary 
social  services. 

A  careful  examination  of  any  copy  of  LA  PRENSA.  if  you  read  Span- 
ish, will   reveal   the  sources  of  its  reputation. 

The  characteristics  that  are  immediately  apparent  are  dignity,  an  in- 
dependent and  liberal  outlook,  and  the  presentation  of  a  large  volume 
of  factual  news,  selected  for  its  informative  value,  including  what  is 
probably  the  most  complete  service  of  cabled  news  in  any  newspaper. 

Beauty  of  typography  and  printing  are  also  present,  especially  on 
Sundays  when  there  are  not  less  than  24  pages  in  rotogravure,  includ- 
ing pictures  and  a  notable  magazine  section. 

If,  instead  of  a  current  issue,  you  examine  a  copy  fifty  or  more  years 
old,  you  will  find  the  same  fundamental  characteristics  that  mark 
it  today. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


14,  Cockspnr  St.,  LONDON,  S.  W.  I 


250  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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Important  Reminders 

regarding  the  1928  issues  of  The  Architectural  Record 

SIZE 

Beginning  with  the  January  1928  number,  The  Architectural 
Record  assumes  the  larger  page  size.  The  new  page  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Full  page       -     -     7  X  10  inches. 

Half  page       -     -     3%  x  10  or  4%  x  7. 

Quarter  page      -     3%  x  4%  or  2%  x  7. 

CLOSING       DATE 

It  is  necessary  to  set  the  first  of  the  preceding  month  as  the 
final  closing  date.  Additional  time  should  be  allowed  if 
proofs  are  required.  The  necessity  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  and  agencies  in  getting  copy  in  as 
promptly  as  possible  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

ATTENTION        VALUE 

The  new  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD,  in  the  new  page 
size,  with  a  new  typographical  dress,  new  editorial  features 
and  new  methods  of  pictorial  presentation,  will  be  the  most 
talked  of  journal  of  the  year.  It  will  be  read,  examined  and 
studied  with  the  keenest  interest.  It  will  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  that  most  desirable  of  advertising  qualities — 
attention  ralue.  Nineteen-twenty-eight  will  be  the  ideal  year 
in   which    to   run   a   dominating   campaign   in   the   RECORD. 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

Division  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tiber    A.    B.    C. 


McmbCT    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 


poor.  In  the  New  York  market,  sev- 
eral stores  lie  in  every  block  and  job- 
bers number  hundreds;  moreover,  store 
sizes  are  tiny  as  compared  with  other 
cities.  Therefore  both  buying  habits 
and  space  requirements  dictate  small 
unit  of  purchase, — it  is  not  a  gross,  nor 
two  dozen;  it  tends  to  be  a  half  dozen. 
To  meet  this  situation,  packaging  into 
cartons  often  must  be  altered  unless 
jobbers  are  to  be  forced  into  broken 
lots.  In  the  course  of  many  New  York 
interviews  of  recent  months,  I  have  re- 
peatedly asked  the  question:  "If  you 
were  new  to  this  market,  how  would 
you  go  about  it?"  and  fully  half  the 
replies  have  prefaced  a  condition  of 
this  sort:  "The  first  study  ought  to 
be  to  determine  the  size  of  retailers' 
buying  orders;  then  make  up  a  pack- 
age to  fit;  that  smashes  the  biggest 
obstacle  for  any  new  product." 

RUNNING  close  to  the  disappointing 
size  of  dealer  orders  is  the  failure  to 
understand  chain-store  distribution  in 
New  York.  Too  often  manufacturers 
do  not  realize  that  to  "sell  the  chain" 
through  its  purchasing  department 
does  not  mean  that  every  one  of  the 
chain's  1400  units  at  once  stocks  the 
article.  There  is  just  as  much  compe- 
tition between  chains,  even  between 
members  of  a  single  chain,  as  between 
chains  and  independents.  The  mana- 
ger of  a  chain  branch  no  more  asks  for 
goods  on  which  he  is  not  "sold"  or  for 
which  there  is  not  a  distinct  demand 
than  an  ordinary  retailer  orders  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Chains  do  not, 
necessarily,  give  wide  distribution;  for 
a  new  product,  they  give  very  little  if 
any.  The  purchasing  agent  for  the 
chain  does  not  "ship  out"  new  goods  to 
the  component  units,  demanding  that 
each  dispose  of  its  quota.  Chains  op- 
erate on  the  opposite  basis, — the  unit's 
manager  requisitions  such  goods  as  his 
community  wants. 

A  further  caution  grows  out  of  the 
city's  strata  of  intelligence  and  taste. 
Copy  that  may  have  put  across  a  prod- 
uct in  Cleveland  or  Detroit  may  be 
right  for  New  York.  Again,  it  may 
not.  Even  if  it  pulls  in  some  news- 
papers of  the  New  York  market  it  is 
a  dead  certainty  that  it  will  not  be 
effective  with  all  of  them.  No  more 
instructive  half  day  can  be  spent  by 
the  smokestack,  before  entering  this 
great  market,  than  a  study  of  the  ad- 
vertising copy  in  the  city's  dozen 
papers. 

The  merchandise  is  the  same,  the 
price  is  identical,  it  is  the  same  store, 
—but  the  advertising  copy,  of  astute 
merchandisers  in  this  market,  is  wide- 
ly different  in  the  various  papers. 
"Come  to  Canal  Street  and  save  a  dol- 
lar!" is  an  appeal  fitted  to  some  papers 
but  wholly  out  of  place  in  others. 
Four  times,  from  different  sources, 
have  I  been  told  of  the  women's  wear 
dealer  who  advertised  a  garment  for 
twenty-five  dollars  in  the  "high-brow" 
dailies  with  good  results;  the  following 
week  he  tried  out  offering  two  gar- 
ments for  the  same  price,  with  no  ap- 
preciable gain  in  sales;  then  the  two 
appeals  were  inserted  in  a  paper  of 
another  "class"  on  successive  weeks. 
This  time  the  first  advertisement 
yielded  poor  results  but  the  second 
week's  insertion  required  policemen  to 
handle  the  crowd. 

In  an  exaggerated  way,  this  pictures 
the  New  York  market.  The  merchan- 
dise and  the  price  are  identical,  but  the 
appeal   must  be    attuned   to   the   caste 
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tastes  of  the  medium.  In  other  words, 
the  dozen  newspapers  offer  a  wonder- 
ful chance  to  present  a  dozen  appeals 
for  buying.  Study  the  department 
stores'  differing  approach  to  ten  mil- 
lion buyers.  Compare  the  copy,  in 
small-space  advertisements,  of  makers 
of  specialties.  Best  of  all,  analyze  for 
contrasts,  food  and  apparel  and  toilet 
appeals  in  the  fifteen  foreign-tongue 
dailies,  remembering  all  the  time  that 
the  merchandise  and  the  price  is  iden- 
tical with  that  advertised  in  the 
rimes.  Would  a  food  maker  urge 
Tribune  readers  to  buy  his  breakfast 
food  for  its  bulk,  for  its  capacity  to  fill 
hungry  stomachs?  Would  Classical 
derivatives  be  used  in  wording  copy 
for  the  Jewish  Forivard?  In  the  Neiv 
Yorker  such  phrases  as  "an  arriviste 
air"  sound  the  proper  note.  How  ef- 
fective would  they  be  in  the  tabloids? 

Another  error  is  to  expect  complete 
coverage  for  too  little  money  and  in 
too  brief  a  time.  Let  not  the  manu- 
facturer be  misled  by  enthusiastic  ac- 
counts of  wonderful  results  of  a  quick 
campaign.  New  York  is  too  huge,  its 
market  too  glutted  with  competing 
merchandise.  Campbell  or  Kellogg  or 
Atwater  Kent,  with  prestige  and  thou- 
sands of  dealer  connections  already 
cemented,  is  able  to  do  spectacular 
things  with  a  new  product.  The  Smith 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Bigrville, 
with  precisely  a  similar  product  at  an 
identical  price,  would  bankrupt  itself 
by  such  an  attempt. 

Merely  to  contact  the  necessary 
thousands  of  dealers  and  the  hundreds 
of  jobbers  is  the  work  of  a  year  or 
two.  To  plan  the  job  is  a  real  task. 
To  attain  high  percentage  of  distribu- 
tion and  advertising  coverage  requires 
time  and  money,  much  of  both.  Yet, — 
and  this  is  the  winsomeness  of  the 
New  York  market, — with  sensible 
planning  the  money  can  be  made  to 
bring  returns  almost  from  the  first 
and  the  time  can  be  utilized  progres- 
sively for  bigger  and  bigger  volume. 
The  zones  of  geography,  known  as  the 
trading  areas,  and  the  strata  of  taste 
and  intelligence,  giving  many  criteria 
of  "appeal,"  make  possible  a  gradual 
attack  at  the  ten  millions. 

And  this  leads  to  what  shall  be  our 
final  "Don't."  It  is:  "Don't  be  talked 
into  using  a  one-paper  schedule!"  In 
New  York  it  will  not  give  coverage. 

We  are  not  here  discussing  Cleve- 
land or  Pittsburgh  or  Los  Angeles. 
We  are  considering  the  Greater  New 
York  market.  Whatever  may  succeed 
in  other  cities,  this  is  unquestionably 
true  of  New  York:  the  one-paper 
schedule  does  not  work. 

THIS  does  not  mean  that,  at  first 
break  into  the  market,  a  twelve  paper 
schedule  is  needed.  Probably  for  the 
ordinary  smokestack  the  wisest  begin- 
ning is  with  a  single  paper.  Even  the 
smallest  New  York  circulation  reaches 
the  eyes  of  as  many  people  as  a  "com- 
plete coverage"  paper  in  another  city. 
To  hit  hard  and  often  at  250,000 
readers  will  yield  results  in  advance 
of  an  appeal  thinly  spread  through  a 
dozen  papers.  Most  campaigns  for 
new  products,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
centrate for  the  first  year  on  one  or 
two  media;  then,  as  distribution 
spreads  and  returns  begin  to  "take  the 
market  out  of  red,"  other  papers  are 
added  to  the  schedule. 

No  argument  should  be  required  to 
bring  home  this  truth.  No  news- 
paper  in    New   York   reaches    all   the 


OPY  that  sells 
must  sing! 


ASTERPIECES  of  copy  may  take  many  forms — but  they 
will  always  have  one  thing  in  common : 

A  certain  quality  which  only  sophisticated  producers  and 
users  of  advertising  recognize  or  appreciate — but  which  reaches 
subtly  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  readers. 

As  a  river  in  its  course  will  drape  the  precipice  and  mirror 
the  forest,  refresh  the  plain  and  turn  the  mill-wheel — such  copy 
will  have  many  moods,  serve  many  needs  and  play  a  part  in 
many  spheres  of  use. 

But  there  will  be  no  mistaking  its  essential  character. 

It  will  be  natural,  gracefully  effective  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  purpose  and  its  setting. 

O  UCH  copy  will  ring  with  its  own  sincerity ! 

Such  copy — whatever  its  form,  purpose  or  media — will  be 
vibrant  with  its  own  vitality. 

It  will  allure  and  suggest,  or  arrest  and  impel — as  the  need 
may  be — by  a  natural  beat  and  rhythm,  a  fitting  cadence  and  a 
motif  arising  easily  from  the  logic  of  its  message. 

Without  false  note,  clash  or  clamour — it  will  sing  its  way  into 
the  consciousness  and  confidence  of  the  reader. 

And  it  will  sell  BECAUSE  it  sin^s! 


^^OPY  witli  this  pervasive  selling  quality  is  ineptly  imitated  by  writers 
who  but  vaguely  understand  it — or  foolishly  belittled  by  those  who  can 
not  or  dare  not  attempt  it. 

But  its  essential  quality  cannot  be  even  passably  simulated  by  tricks 
or  rhetoric  because  it  flows  from  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
product  to  be  sold  and  the  market  to  be  served  by  the  selling. 

Hence  the  better  agents  and  the  more  successful  advertisers — 

Seek  this  quality  and  pay  well  for  it  because  tliey  know  that — in  these 
days  of  keener  competition  for  the  reader's  interest — • 

"COPY  THAT  SELLS  MUST  SL\G!" 


WALTER  CHESTER,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Writer  and  Counsellor  to  Sophisticated  Agents  and  Advertisers 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  sonit;  of  tht 
oldest  .nnd  most  s»cci.sst'iil  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  Thk  William  I'"i:.\tiif.rMa<;a7.ine. 

The  William   Feather  Company 


6«S(:ait<>n  BuUdlnft 


CU'Vfland,  Ohio 


J 


Baker 


EIPEF 

C/uuro      A.B.P. 


A. B.C. 

is  the  magazine  of  Bakery 
Practice  and  Management 

It  wins  raail  renewals  by  senrice  lo 
readers.  Not  precnlums — hut  business 
senrice  holds  over  90  00  live  bakers 
who    will    buy   your   product. 


>i 


BAKERS'  HELPER  COMPANY 

431    South    Dearborn    St.. 
CHICAGO 


r 
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Shaving  Cream  &  Apples 
Radio  &  Pumpkin  Pie 

— we  are  advertised  by  our  approving  friends! 


from  P.  S.  Will  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Company 
Aditrtising.  New  York. 


L  HE  radio  dealer  does  not  diflfer  greatly 
from  the  retailer  of  ordinary  commodities. 
He  is  primarily  interested  in  selling.  His 
regard  for  a  product  increases  with  the 
frequency  of  its  sale.  He  knows  what  sells 
and  what  sells  best.  He  knows  that  consumer 
demand  is  the  only  real  basis  for  dealer  in- 
fluence and  that  the  choice  of  media  will 
make  or  break  a  product.  Most  manufac- 
turers value  his  opinion. 

Quoting  from  Mr,  Weil's  letter  .  .  . 
"Frankly  the  opinions  of  Freshman  Dealers 
were  all  very  flattering  to  The  News"  .  .  . 
"The  mere  fact  that  we  used  more  space  for 
the  Freshman  Company  in  The  News  during 
the  past  season  than  in  any  other  paper,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  certainly  upholds  our 
opinion.  I  can  honestly  say  that  The  News  has 
proven  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  continue 
right  along  with  you  in  the  future." 


frotn 

C.  F.  Keidel,  owner  of  the 

Saihlle  Rtver  Apple  Orchards. 


J 


ERSEY  grower  disposed  of  his  surplus 
crop  of  apples  with  two  small  advertise- 
ments. The  first  ad,  28  lines,  brought  250 
orders;  and  the  second,  28  lines,  brought 
more  than  450  orders.  Each  order  was 
accompanied  by  a  dollar  bill.  And  the  ad- 
vertising was  run  at  the  tail  end  of  a  season 
notable  for  its  large  crop.  This  farmer 
found  his  new  market  in  a  metropolitan 
medium,  and  another  firm  believer  in  the 
effectiveness    of   advertising    was    created. 
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from  I.  W.  Clements  of 
the  Koden-Cltments  Co .  Ad- 
vertistng  of  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

VyNE  advertisement, four  hundred  and  fifty 
lines,  sold  108,000  portions  or  27,000  pump- 
kin pies  for  Horn  &  Hardart  during  the  first 
five  fall  days  that  this  delicacy  was  offered  to 
the  public.  A  pie  sale  of  over  ten  thousand 
dollars,  largely  to  men.  Ten  times  the  vol- 
ume realized  last  year  for  the  same  five  days. 
Only  one  New  York  newspaper  w^as  used. 
The  advertising  appeared  for  only  a  single 
day,  but  pulled  for  five  days  and  produced 
results  far  in  excess  of  normal  expectancy. 


Lvmg 
eam 


from 

T.  A.  Moot  ten  of  the 

Vaniva  Products  Company,  Inc. 


V^OMPETING  against  the  inertia  of  settled 
shaving  habits,  the  resistance  of  retailers 
who  had  shelves  full  of  other  and  older 
shaving  soaps  and  creams,  and  priced  at  fifty 
cents,  VANIVA  made  a  successful  entry  into 
the  New  York  market.  Keyed  copy  of  260 
lines  brought  1300  requests  for  samples — 
the  highest  response  among  papers  tested 
before  the  campaign.  Merchandising  service, 
\vorking  with  the  manufacturers'  new  spe- 
cialty sales  force,  helped  open  400  new 
outlets  in  the  first  five  days  of  sales  work. 
The  advertising  sold  the  dealers.  Results  sold 
the  advertiser. 


PUMPKIN  Pie,  Shaving  Cream,  Radio,  Apples — all  sold  with  advertising  in  this 
versatile  medium.  And  there  was  sales  Volume  as  well  as  Versatility  in  the  medium. 
A  million  and  a  quarter  circulation  —  of  which  a  million  is  concentrated 
within  New  York  City  alone;  a  majority  of  readers  in  almost  every  income  class; 
a  comprehensive  coverage  of  America's  greatest  market;  high  visibility  of  the  small 
page;  convenience  of  handling  and  limited  paper  size  that  ensures  actual  thorough 
reading;  and  the  lowest  milline  rate  in 
America  —  make  The  News  an  invin- 
cible and  indispensable  medium  in  this 
market.  Reserve  space  for  coming 
schedules  now! 


THE^  m  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago      25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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eruhcirc 


it  rs  I  ve 


IS  a  new  loot Jor  vour  u-oik-^a  iicic  uwclniin 
o;  c.Yprcs.iioiii  a  ncii'  hearer  of  tnipressiotiSf 
llioitgliLt  cincl  Jcclnigs.  CtJt  is  a  i-cluclc  of 
supreme  grace  and  rare  oeaniy.  (iJi  eX' 
presses  llirougli  lis  form  ana  proporhotis 
a  siihlle  message  oj  c/iialily  and  cliarm  and 
does  il  more  conrmemgly  llian  am'  leords. 

1/risk  jor  our  •'^J  orljolio  oj  chJiispiraiionai    ~  J  mils 

"■C/ic   BAUER   TYPE    FOUNDRY   cUnc 

Qlew  QjorL  ■  2Sg  QO  43-^  c/h-eel 

JERNHARD      CURSIVE      IS     PROTECTED      BY      NUMEROITS     DESIGN-PATENT     APPLICATIO^ 


r=!teJEr=:*iJE  r'^Sijf  r'ssaJE  r=5saJE  r=:5£jE  r^Esjf  rsB^ 

Reinforce  Your  Local 
Coverage  of  the  Dallas  Market 

^  I  ^HE  Dallas  Morning  News  is  the  biggest  adver- 
-'-  tising  medium  in  the  Dallas  field,  and  as  such 
it  is  given  overwhelming  preference  by  national 
advertisers. 

A  special  combination  rate  between  The  News 
and  The  Dallas  Journal  (Evening)  permits  the  use 
of  The  Journal  at  a  small  part  of  its  individual 
cost. 

The  Journal  gives  intense  city  coverage.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  its  circulation  is  city  and  suburban. 
It  is  read  by  people  of  good  taste  and  correspond- 
ing buying-power. 

Use  The  News  and  The  Journal  in  combination. 
One  order,  one  set  of  plates  or  copy,  one  handling. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

Both  nifmhcrs  of  the  Audit  liuroaii  oj  Circulatious 

r^&^  r=5sa  r^sijE  r=^=jE  r'^sjf  r^sje  r^s&jE  r!5s.o"^5^^ 


people.  Even  the  overlap  of  circula- 
tions is  not  serious;  no  single  paper 
is  read  by  even  a  majority  of  the 
wealth  or  opinion  or  buying  power  or 
taste  of  ten  millions.  Yet  the  manu- 
facturer who  studies  his  present  trade 
outlets,  who  visualizes  his  potential 
outlets  and  who  seizes  the  proper  "ap- 
peal" for  his  goods,  can  select  a  right 
newspaper  for  his  needs  in  Greater 
New  York,  and,  with  one  paper,  he 
can  do  a  good  job  as  a  beginning  to 
dent  this  market.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, cover  New  York  until  he  ex- 
pands into  other  media. 

Manufacturers  stay  out  of  this  most 
profitable  selling  area  in  the  country. 
They  are  baffled  by  first  attempts, 
those  efforts  being  such  as  have  suc- 
ceeded in  other  cities.  The  United 
States  is  filled  with  concerns  who 
"dream"  of  this  market  but  dare  not 
venture  into  its  throes. 

The  possibilities,  however,  for  sales 
promotion  are  here  unrivalled.  With- 
in a  radius  of  fifty  miles  lies  a  con- 
centration of  buying  that  means  wealth 
to  any  factory  that  copes  properly 
with  its  difficulties, — difficulties  that 
may  be  overcome  by  breaking  down  the 
one  big  unit  into  component  zones  and 
strata;  and,  remembering  certain  cau- 
tions, tempering  distribution  and  shap- 
ing advertising  appeals  to  those  seg- 
ments one  after  another. 


Advertising  a  State 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  36] 

of  the  South.  Add  to  this  his  provin- 
cialism, his  pride,  and  his  faith  in  the 
ultimate  readjustment  of  conditions, 
and  it  will  be  understood  why  many 
hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  the 
more  favorable  conditions  in  the  South. 
It  required  the  failure  of  scores  of 
once-prosperous  firms,  some  nearly  as 
old  as  New  England  itself,  to  bring 
them  to  a  full  realization  of  their 
plight. 

But  the  power  company  used  this 
three-year  period  to  good  advantage 
in  building  up  sentiment  in  Alabama 
for  industrial  development,  in  gather 
ing  further  data  on  Alabama's  re- 
sources and  industries,  and  in  estab- 
lishing  contacts  with  civic  organizations 
and  bankers  to  assist  in  the  local 
financing  of  new  industries,  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites,  tax  exemptions,  and 
other  local  coopei'ation.  Reprints  of 
the  advertisements  and  of  the  direct 
mail  literature  used  in  the  campaign 
were  distributed  regularly  to  Alabama 
newspaper  editors,  civic  organization 
officers,  and  state,  county  and  municipal 
officials.  Advertisements  containing 
reproductions  of  the  company's  national 
advertising  were  published  from  time 
to  time  in  Alabama  papers  throughout 
the  state,  and  were  supplemented  by  a 
weekly  bulletin  containing  short  news 
stories,  of  a  development  nature  and 
of  interest  to  Alabama  people,  clipped 
from  state  and  foreign  papers.  From 
this  it  should  not  be  judged  that  the 
company  was  guilty  of  "space-grab- 
bing" in  the  Alabama  newspapers,  for 
it  never  hesitated  to  spend  its  money 
for  advertising  space  to  tell  what  it 
was  doing  for  Alabama.  The  news  bul- 
letins distributed  from  time  to  time 
lauded  the  state  and  not  the  company, 
and  were  oflTered  in  the  nature  of  a 
service  to  the  papers.  In  addition,  in- 
direct advertising  of  the  state  was 
obtained     through     a     high  -  powered 
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NINE         MONTHS' 


ADVERTISING         COMPARISON         OF 


COLLIERS 

Gained  9  Pages 


t 


^**«^l>iiii  mi  ■' 


LEADING         WEEKLIES 


LIT.  DIGEST 
Lost  87  Pages 


SAT.  EVE.  POST 
Lost  145  Pages 


LIBERTY 

Gained  232  Pages 


Liberty  Out-Gains  m  Advertising 

the  12   Other   Leading  Magazines 
^  ^  Combined  and  Individually 

FOR    FIRST    NINE    MONTHS    OF    1927 

(\pr{E  thirteen  leading  national  magazines  gained  336  pages,  of  vi^hich  232  pages  is 

^  Liberty's  individual  gain.  Liberty's  gain  was  nearly  three- fourths oi  the  total  increase. 

It  was  128  pages  more  than  the  combined  net  gain  of  the  12  other  magazines.  It  was  123 

pages  more  than  the  individual  gain  of  the  second  highest  magazine  in  the  list.   Only 

one  other  national  weekly  made  a  gain— and  Liberty  exceeded  it  by  223  pages! 

Magazine  advertisers  are  buying  more  this  year  than  last.  But  they  are  buying  differently, 
as  this  comparison  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1927  over  like  period  of  1926,  shows: 

Pages 

Red  Book Gain  12 

Collier's Gain    9 


I 


Pages 

Liberty Gain  *232 

Delineator Gain    109 

MCCall'S Gain       91 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  Gain     49 

Pictorial  Review  .  .  .  Gain     45 

Cosmopolitan Gain      35 

American Gain      28 


Good  Housekeeping   .   .  Loss  19 

Woman's  Home  Com.  .  .  Loss  23 

Literary  Digest   ....  Loss  87 

Saturday  Evening  Post  Lossi45 


'Fractions  disregarded  throughout  list.  Figures  tabulated  from  Reports  of  Publishers'  Information  Bureau, 

ference  for  Liberty 


FOR  explanation  of  advertisers'  growing  pref< 
acquaint  yourself  with  Liberty's  "Points  of  . 

Sent  on  request  of  any  advertiser  or  advertising  agent 


ence. 


Liberty 


oA  H'eekly  for  Everybody 


^^ 


247  Park  Avenue 
NEV;'  YORK 


General   Motors   Building 
DETROIT 


10  High  Street 
BOSTON 


820  Kohl  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tribune  Square 
CHICAGO 
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broadcasting  station  operated  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  company  for  sev- 
eral years.  Gradually  a  growing  sen- 
timent for  local  and  state  development 
was  created,  in  which  the  state's 
newspapers  played  the  leading  role. 

Though  for  the  first  three  years  only 
a  few  relatively  small  plants  were 
brought  into  Alabama,  during  that  pe- 
riod many  existing  industries  were  ex- 
panded and  many  new  enterprises  were 
tinanced  by  local  capital. 

But  finally  a  large,  nationally-known 
industrial  organization  established  a 
branch  plant  in  Alabama  early  in  1925. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  thus  was 
the  ice  broken  and  the  battle  won,  for 
many  other  large  organizations  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  this  ladder. 

Translated  into  general  terms  of 
benefit  to  the  state,  individual  com- 
munities, and  the  man  in  the  street 
the  establishment  of  these  new  indus- 
tries created  new  consumers  of  Ala- 
bama's raw  materials  and  semi-fin- 
ished products,  thousands  of  new  jobs 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
drawn  from  unprofitable  and  over- 
crowded agriculture,  an  increase  in 
population,  the  creation  of  new  pay- 
rolls, local  markets  and  more  consum- 
ers for  farm  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 


Media   Records,   Inc.,   New 
Lineage  Bureau 

IN  order  to  offer  publishers,  advertis- 
ers and  advertising  agents  a  national 
and  standardized  audit  of  advertising 
lineage,  a  new  organization  has  been 
formed.  Media  Records,  Incorporated, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Co- 
lumbus, Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
These  five  offices  established  in  adver- 
tising centers  are  prepared  to  render 
publishers  twenty-four  hour  service. 

The  bureau  is  already  operating  and 
will  release  its  first  report  on  January 
1.  From  then  on  the  reports  will  appear 
quarterly,  each  report  being  bound  in 
book  form.  While  the  charge  for  the 
service  has  not  yet  been  definitely  de- 
termined, it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
approximately  $500  a  year. 

Each  report  contains  a  recoi'd  of  the 
amount  of  advertising  carried  by  each 
newspaper  tabulated  under  151  classi- 
fications and  sub-classifications.  Sun- 
day and  daily  papers  are  considered 
separately,  the  classifications  being 
standardized  to  apply  uniformly  to  all 
papers.  They  will  also  record  every 
line  of  advertising  published  by  each 
national  advertiser  in  papers  in  cities 
over  100,000  population. 

An  executive  board  has  been  formed 
to  consist  of  nine  members  of  impor- 
tant advertising  agencies  to  whom  the 
problems  of  the  bureau  will  be  referred. 
This  board  consists  of:  N.  K.  Mclnnis, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  Frank  M.  Lawrence, 
George  Batten  Company;  Elmer  E. 
Bullis,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.; 
George  Pearson,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Postum 
Cereal  Company;  S.  E.  Coneybeare, 
Armstrong  Cork  Company;  John  E. 
O'Mara,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.; 
George  A.  McDevitt,  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Company;  Frank  Hubbard,  Bar- 
ton, Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Rock  are  Arthur 
M.  Crumrine  and  W.  H.  Johnson.  The 
New  York  offices  are  located  at  245 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
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New  York  Market 


HERE  in  the  New  York  market  containing  nine  and  a  half 
million  people — offering  advertisers  far  greater  sales  op- 
portunities than  any  other  market  in  the  w^orld — The  Sun  is 
recognized  as  a  selling  force  of  unusual  power. 

To  sell  their  products  in  this  fertile  territory — both  national 
and  local  advertisers  use  more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  evening  newspaper.  They  have  found  that  advertising 
in  The  Sun  creates  sales,  brings  customers,  increases  business. 

The  Sun  has  a  larger  home  circulation  among  the  active,  pros- 
perous people  of  the  New  York  market  than  any  other  week- 
day newspaper.  It  reaches  all  members  of  the  family  six  days 
a  week.  And  96  per  cent  of  its  readers  live  in  the  city  and 
suburban  territory. 


280  Broadway,  New  York 


BOSTON  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  CHICAGO  LOS   ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Old   South   Building  Munscy    Building  208    So.    La    Salle    St.      W.  M.  Garland  Building      First  National  Bank   Building 
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Securing  Distribution  of  Industrial 

Goods 


the  market;  the  average  unit  of  sale; 
the  credit  standing  of  the  users;  the 
regularity  of  demand;  the  degree  of 
promptness  in  delivery  required;  the 
opportunities  for  economy  in  shipping; 
and  the  amount  of  technical  sales  ser- 
vice needed.  When  the  number  of  po- 
tential users  is  small,  the  market  con- 
centrated, the  unit  of  sale  large,  the 
credit  standing  of  users  high,  demand 
regular,  prompt  delivery  not  of  major 
importance,  economies  in  shipment  pos- 
sible, and  technical  sales  service  needed, 
direct  marketing  is  favored.  Contrary 
circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  favor 
indirect  marketing. 

A  RAILROAD  company  buying  steel 
rails  or  purchasing  a  locomotive 
deals  directly  with  the  manufacturers  of 
those  products.  The  unit  of  purchase  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  direct  dealings. 
In  the  marketing  of  locomotives,  more- 
over, the  element  of  technical  sales  ser- 
vice enters.  For  another  example,  take 
the  case  of  a  company  which  manu- 
factures newsprint;  if  the  company  un- 
dertakes to  sell  to  newspaper  publish- 
ers in  the  large  cities,  direct  marketing 
is  practical,  since  those  publishers  buy 
in  large  quantities  and  regularly.  A 
manufacturer  of  book  paper  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  printing  of  booklets, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  and  miscellaneous 
notices,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have 
his  product  distributed  in  small  lots  to 
scattered  job  printers  who  require 
prompt  deliveries  and  whose  credit  is 
not  always  of  the  best;  hence  jobbers' 
services  are  required  for  supplying  that 
trade. 

Several  factors  commonly  combine  to 
determine  a  producer's  choice  between 
direct  marketing  and  indirect  distribu- 
tion. In  the  book  paper  business  to 
which  reference  was  just  made,  for  in- 
stance, the  size  of  unit  sales,  delivery 
requirements,  and  credit  standing  of 
purchasers  all  affect  the  selection  of 
marketing  methods.  The  experience  of 
a  manufacturer  of  drilling  machinery 
illustrates  how  one  set  of  circumstances 
may  lead  to  direct  marketing  and  an- 
other set  to  indirect  distribution  even 
by  the  same  company.  This  company 
after  manufacturing  rock  drilling  ma- 
chines for  use  in  ore  mines  for  some 
time,  added  to  its  line  drills  for  use  in 
rock  quarries  and  in  such  work  as  pave- 
ment breaking  and  the  demolition  of 
concrete  structures.  When  the  company 
entered  the  mining  field,  it  had  decided 
to  sell  directly  to  mining  companies, 
since  the  mining  districts  afforded  suffi- 
ciently dense  markets  and  the  size  of 
the  orders  would  be  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  adoption  of  that  policy;  tech- 
nical sales  service,  furthermore,  was  re- 
quired for  inducing  the  mining  engi- 
neers and  superintendents  to  specify 
the  company's  machines  when  they  sent 
requisitions  to  the  purchasing  agents 
of  the  mining  companies.  Conditions  in 
the  market  for  the  new  line  of  drills, 
however,  were  very  different  from 
those  in  the  mining  industry.   The  num- 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

ber  of  potential  customers  was  large; 
the  unit  sale  frequently  was  small;  the 
demand  in  numerous  instances  was 
sporadic;  and  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide liberal  credit  terms.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  company  decided 
that  it  could  distribute  its  products  to 
the  quarry  and  contractor  markets 
more  economically  and  more  effectively 
through  supply  dealers  than  it  could 
by  direct  marketing. 

In  the  marketing  of  installations  di- 
rect methods  predominate.  Such  equip- 
ment as  lathes  used  in  small  machine 
shops  and  job  printing  presses  often 
are  handled  by  dealers  or  jobbers,  for 
the  purchases  of  such  items  by  scat- 
tered users  are  small,  infrequent,  and 
irregular;  but  factory  equipment  such 
as  knitting  machines,  spinning  frames, 
looms,  material-handling  equipment, 
refrigerating  equipment,  and  steam 
boilers  usually  is  marketed  directly. 
Construction  materials,  such  as  steel 
sash  and  valves  and  fittings,  are  sold 
by  several  manufacturers  directly  to 
contractors  employed  to  erect  large 
buildings.  Orders  for  installation  in 
factories  commonly  are  large  enough 
to  warrant  direct  marketing  of  those 
items,  and,  in  numerous  instances, 
technical  sales  service  is  required  or  is 
at  least  advantageous  for  making  sure 
that  the  equipment  is  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  purchasers. 

FOR  accessory  equipment,  both  direct 
and  indirect  methods  of  distribution 
are  used.  Several  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  conveyors  sell  directly  to 
users  and  employ  skilled  sales  engi- 
neers for  analyzing  the  requirements 
of  prospective  users.  Several  large 
manufacturers  of  automobile  trucks 
distribute  through  dealers  in  sparse 
markets,  but  sell  the  bulk  of  their  out- 
put through  the  efforts  of  their  own 
salesmen  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial markets.  Manufacturers  of 
factory  steel  equipment  such  as  tools, 
bench  legs,  and  bins  usually  distribute 
through  dealers.  Likewise  micrometers 
and  other  precision  instruments  for 
metal  working  plants,  printers'  tools 
such  as  composing  sticks,  galleys,  lead 
and  rule  cutters,  and  ink-mixing  knives, 
and  mechanics'  tools  generally  are  dis- 
tributed by  jobbers  or  supply  firms,  not 
directly  by  the  manufacturers.  Electric 
drills  for  use  in  automobile  repair  shops 
similarly  go  through  jobbers'  hands. 

Occasionally  a  manufacturer  of  sup- 
plies markets  his  products  directly  to 
users.  For  instance,  a  company  making 
a  compound  for  cleaning  metals  in 
plants  which  manufacture  metal  parts 
and  small  metal  objects  employs 
trained  salesmen  to  advise  prospective 
customers  regarding  the  utilization  of 
the  compound.  In  general,  however, 
supplies  are  distributed  through  dealers 
and  supply  firms,  which  spread  their 
selling  expenses  over  a  variety  of 
goods,  call  on  their  customers  fre- 
quently, and  carry  stocks  from  which 
prompt  deliveries  can  be  made. 


Fabricating  parts,  such  as  automobile 
bodies,  truck  tires,  and  rubber  heels  for 
shoes,  usually  are  bought  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  permit  direct  sale, 
and,  in  numerous  instances,  prolonged 
negotiations  take  place  between  the 
fabricator  and  the  manufacturer  of 
parts  regarding  the  detailed  specifica- 
tions of  the  parts  and  the  terms  of  sale. 

For  fabricating  materials  and  process 
materials  it  is  common  practice  for 
manufacturers  to  sell  directly  to  users 
when  purchases  are  made  in  car-lot 
quantities,  leaving  the  less  than  car-lot 
business  to  be  handled  by  jobbers  and 
dealers.  The  steel  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, take  contracts  for  direct  ship- 
ments in  car-lot  quantities,  while  much 
of  the  trade  in  less  than  car-lot  quan- 
tities goes  through  the  hands  of  iron 
and  steel  jobbers.  One  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  alcohol  and  allied  chem- 
icals for  industrial  purposes  features  a 
policy  t){  direct  sale,  even  in  less  than 
car-lot  quantities.  One  manufacturer 
of  soda  ash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
other  alkalies  has  a  similar  policy  of 
direct  sale  in  both  large  and  small 
quantities,  whereas  a  competitor  ac- 
cepts only  car-lot  orders  for  direct 
shipment. 

This  summary  indicates  one  of  the 
outstanding  differences  between  the 
trade  in  industrial  goods  and  the  trade 
in  consumers'  goods.  The  possibilities 
of  direct  sale  and  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  those  possibilities  are  for- 
eign to  the  markets  for  most  sorts  of 
consumers'  goods.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  problems  of  marketing 
industrial  goods,  if  they  are  to  be  solved 
effectively,  must  be  approached  as  a  dis- 
tinct type  of  marketing  problems.  The 
advertising  agent,  for  example,  who  is 
accustomed  to  preparing  copy  for  con- 
sumers' goods,  is  likely  to  make  a  sorry 
showing  in  industrial  advertising  until 
he  learns  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  general 
types  of  markets. 

IN  connection  with  the  direct  market- 
ing of  certain  types  of  installations 
and  accessory  equipment,  one  of  the 
major  questions  of  policy  is  whether  to 
sell  outright  or  to  lease.  If  the  equip- 
ment is  leased  it  may  be  either  at  a  flat 
rental  rate  or  on  a  royalty  basis.  Ex- 
amples of  marketing  equipment  by 
leasing  are  afforded  not  only  by  the 
shoe  machinery  industry  but  also  by 
the  tabulating  machine  business,  the 
carton  machinery  industry,  formerly  by 
the  coke  oven  industry,  and  by  several 
others. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  leasing 
equipment  instead  of  selling  it  outright 
is  that  thereby  higher  financial  returns 
may  be  secured.  These  higher  financial 
returns  are  partly  the  result  of  the 
rates  that  are  charged  and  partly  the 
result  of  facilities  for  sales  promotion 
which  the  lease  system  affords.  The 
lease  system  usually  is  utilized  only 
for  equipment  protected  by  patents. 
The  higher  rates  that  are  charged  by 
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SOARING  TO 

NEW   HEIGHTS! 

Breaking  Our  Own  Past  Records 
and  Making  New  Ones 

Muncie  and  Eastern  Indiana  Families 
Show  Their  Preference  for 

The  Muncie 
Morniiis  Star 


By  Boosting  The  Starts  Circulation  to 

24.202 


9 


Total  Net  Paid  Subscribers  as  of 
Friday,  November  4th,  1927 


9,693 


Subscribers  in 

MUTVCIE 

Alone 

An   average   of   95   out   of  every   100 
Muncie     homes     buy     The     Star. 


— 20,022 

Subscribers  Within  an  Average 

18  MILE  RADIUS 

This  figure  includes  Muncie  Circu- 
lation and  covers  that  territory 
from  which  Muncie  draws  its 
business. 


— 12,880 — 

Subscribers  in 

DELAWARE    COUNTY 

Alone 

There     are      14,646     homes     in      this 
county.      This    is    an    B6^',,    coverage. 


The  Muncie  Star  is  a  member  of  The  Star  League  of  Indiana — The 
Indianapolis  Star,  The  Muncie  Star  and  The  Terre  Haute  Star. 

By  using  all  three  papers  the  advertiser  can  save  four  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


New  York  —  Chicago 


Boston  —  Philadelphia 
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...when  you 

consider 

1928... 


Think  from  the  angle  of  the  observer 
rather  than  how  little  the  cost. 
Prestige -appeal  advertising  cannot  be 
reckoned  by  price.  How  is  this  class 
dignity    to   be   acquired? 


The  third  dimension  and  bas-relief 
provide  that  certain  distinction  not 
to  be  acquired  in  ordinary  pictures. 
A  substantial  display  at  tlae  point  of 
selling  that  will  be  continually  ex- 
hibited because  of  the  outstanding 
attractiveness  it  commands ;  i.e.  ad- 
vanced advertising. 


Old  King  Cole  Laminite  Papier  Mache 
is  a  product  that  has  every  advantage 
for  such  advertising ! 


OLD  KING  COLE 

LAMINITE    PAPIER    MACHE 
CANTON,  OHIO 


'YborGbommer  CWpa^ 
■with  Trade  Publidhr 

firjample  Copies  address: 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

9J Worth  fti-Kf  New  York  City 

■PHfmwiimmiHniiitnimniimimiwiminiiimmiijpiminrTniin 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  yonr  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward.  New  York 

Jewish  Daily  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
daily.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  Total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  in  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders  effective  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


Folded  Edge  Ihtckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio      Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


A  FINEISUBJECTilS  WORTHY 
OF  FINE  TREATMENT 

To  All  Users  of  Filinslides 

THE  SPENCER  LENS  CO. 
OFFERS  COMPLETE  SERVICE 

including 

Consultation    regarding    application    to 

your  Sales  Progreni. 
Suggestions  for,  or  complete   scenarios 
for  Visual  presentation  of  your 
Sales  Story 
and 
A       LABORATORY       EQUIPPED 
WITH     APPARATUS     DESIGNED 
AND   BUILT  IN  OUR  OWN   FAC- 
TORY EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  FILM- 
SLIDE    REPRODUCTION.      IT   IS 
UNIQUE— NOTHING   ELSE    LIKE 
IT    IN    THE    WORLD,    AND    IN 
CHARGE     OF     AN     EXPERT— A 
SCIENTIST. 

SPENCER  LENS  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

?ivv/    York.     Chicago.     San     Francisco.     Boston.     Washington 


RPENrER 

SALESMAN'S  TROJECTOR 


SPENCER  LENS  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1  am  interested  In  securing  Information  on: 

Xanio 

Position 

Company 

Address 

some  companies  for  leased  equipment, 
therefore,  include  the  monopolistic 
jiroftts  which  they  are  permitted  to 
gain  as  reward  for  their  ingenuity  in 
devising  machines  worthy  of  patent 
protection.  Monopolistic  control,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  consideration  in- 
volved in  deciding  whether  to  lease  or 
to  sell  machinery  outright;  in  so  many 
instances  ai'e  patented  machines  sold 
outright  that  the  leasing  problem  obvi- 
ously is  one  of  distribution  policy  as 
well  as  of  price  policy. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  distribution 
policy,  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
leasing  system  is  that  under  it  less 
sales  resistance  is  encountered,  espe- 
cially in  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
expensive  item,  than  is  encountered 
under  a  system  of  outright  sale.  Ex- 
pensive tabulating  machines,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  installed  on  leases  in 
many  offices  which  would  not  purchase 
the  machines  outright,  at  least  not  at 
the  outset.  When  equipment  is  leased, 
the  lessor  bears  the  risk  of  obsolescence 
and  finances  the  capital  investment.  A 
prospective  user  often  will  be  less  re- 
luctant to  try  out  a  new  kind  of  ma- 
chine when  relieved  of  these  risks.  This 
was  the  case,  for  example,  when  ma- 
chinery for  packing  goods  in  cartons 
first  was  placed  on  the  market.  An- 
other example  is  that  of  a  special  type 
of  knitting  machine  for  use  in  the  lace 
industry.  Still  another  example  is  af- 
forded by  a  company  which  is  just  now 
putting  on  the  market,  under  a  lease 
system,  an  ingenious  instrument  in 
which  radio  principles  are  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  the  regularity  of 
thickness  of  rubber,  paper,  and  similar 
materials  during  the  manufacturing 
process. 

For  some  expensive  items  of  equip- 
ment, moreover,  many  of  the  potential 
users  have  such  limited  financial  re- 
sources that  they  could  not  purchase 
outright.  Use  of  the  lease  system  under 
such  circumstances  widens  the  market. 
Examples  of  this  sort  have  been  fur- 
nished in  the  shoe  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, where  some  of  the  most  expen- 
sive machines  are  leased  on  a  royalty 
basis:  and  in  the  tailor  trade,  where 
pressing  machines  are  leased  to  small 
tailor  shops. 

Use  of  the  lease  system,  furthermore, 
not  only  facilitates  the  introduction  of 
expensive,  new,  and  improved  equip- 
ment, but  it  also  facilitates  the  intro- 
duction of  improvements  on  that  equip- 
ment. The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, for  example,  maintains  a 
large  experimental  staff,  and  the  im- 
provements invented  by  that  staff  are 
utilized  much  sooner  by  shoe  manufac- 
turers than  they  would  be  if  the  ma- 
chinery were  sold;  the  reluctance  of 
owners  to  scrap  machinery  which  is  in 
good  working  order,  even  though  it  is 
obsolete,  is  a  substantial  obstacle  to  the 
sale  of  improved  equipment. 

When  machinery  is  first  applied  to 
the  performance  of  operations  previ- 
ously done  by  hand,  as  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing seventy  years  ago,  or  to  the 
performance  of  new  operations,  such  as 
packaging  cereals  in  cartons,  the  chief 
market  is  for  new  equipment.  As  the 
machinery  comes  into  more  and  more 
general  use,  the  expansion  of  the  de- 
mand for  new  equipment  slackens  and 
the  demand  for  repair  parts  increases. 
A  company  which  leases  the  machines 
that  it  makes  controls  the  market  for 
repair  parts  used  on  those  machines — 
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Yesterday  ♦  ♦  ♦Today 

and  Tomorrow 

lo  thoughtful  investors  in  advertising  space 
the  following  facts  will  he  significant — 

When  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  acquired 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  its  circulation  was 
469,104.  Its  circulation  today  is  2,200,000.  Adver- 
tisers have  shared  steadily  in  the  profits  incident  to 
its  growth. 

When  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  acquired 
the  American  Magazine,  its  circulation  was  248,655. 
Its  circulation  today  is  2,200,000.  Advertisers  have 
shared  steadily  in  the  profits  incident  to  its  growth. 


When  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  acquired 
Farm  &  Fireside,  its  circulation  was  380,000.  Its 
circulation  today  is  1,250,000.  Advertisers  have 
shared  steadily  in  the  profits  incident  to  its  growth. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

And  NOW  it's  Collier^s, 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

oUier's 

—  now  more  than  1,500,000 
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in  the 
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an  advantage  of  no  mean  significance. 

While  the  lease  system  enjoys  the 
advantages  that  have  been  enumerated, 
it  also  involves  special  burdens  for  the 
company  vifhich  utilizes  it  as  a  method 
of  distribution. 

The  extra  financial  investment  that 
it  requires  and  the  risk  of  loss  from 
obsolescence  are  obvious. 

A  company  that  leases  machinery  to 
users,  furthermore,  must  set  up  an  or- 
ganization for  providing  inspection,  re- 
pair, and  upkeep  service,  which  becomes 
costly  in  a  scattered  market. 

Although  the  lease  system  lessens 
sales  resistance  in  placing  a  new  type 
of  equipment  on  the  market,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  when  the  dependability  of 
the  machinery  has  been  proved,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  lease  system  to  be 
supplanted  by  outright  sale  except  in 
those  cases  where  monopolistic  control 
is  preserved  by  means  of  patented  im- 
provements. 

A  company  which  manufactured  ma- 
chines for  packaging  cereals  and  simi- 
lar commodities  leased  its  machines  to 
users  at  the  outset;  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  patents,  however,  com- 
petitors offered  similar  machines  for 
sale  and  the  company  has  found  that 
many  of  its  customers  prefer  to  buy 
rather  than  to  lease. 

THE  first  company  to  manufacture 
coke  ovens  in  the  United  States  built 
and  installed  the  ovens  on  customers' 
property  and  also  operated  the  ovens, 
receiving  remuneration  at  monthly  or 
yearly  rates  or  from  a  royalty  per  ton 
of  coke  produced.  That  plan  continued 
till  1912,  when  another  company  began 
to  introduce  ovens  of  a  type  developed 
in  Germany. 

At  a  slightly  later  date  a  third  com- 
pany entered  the  field.  These  two  com- 
petitors offered  their  ovens  for  sale 
and  the  first  company  changed  from  a 
leasing  to  a  selling  policy. 

A  company  which  developed  a  par- 
ticularly efficient  process  for  producing 
carbon  dioxide  originally  leased  the 
equipment;  now,  however,  the  company 
also  offers  it  for  sale.  A  company  that 
invented  devnces  for  spraying  molten 
metal  on  metal  surfaces  at  one  time 
leased  the  equipment,  but  now  has 
given  up  the  practice.  These  cases 
illustrate  the  tendency  for  the  leasing 
system  to  be  supplanted  by  outright 
sale. 

The  reasons  why  customers  prefer  to 
purchase  machines  of  proven  depend- 
ability rather  than  to  lease  them  in 
such  instances  as  have  been  cited  com- 
prehend not  only  the  anticipation  of 
lower  costs,  but  also  greater  independ- 
ence in  controlling  the  equipment, 
freedom  from  inspection,  and,  if  the 
leases  are  on  royalty  terms,  relief  from 
the  necessity  of  reporting  the  volume  of 
production. 

Another  broad  question  of  policy  in- 
volved in  direct  marketing  concerns  the 
employment  of  selling  agents,  brokers, 
manufacturers'  agents,  and  manufac- 
turers' representatives.  That  question 
will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with 
problems  of  sales  organization.  When 
a  company  utilizes  indirect  methods  of 
distribution,  the  problems  of  dealer  re- 
lations loom  large  and  it  is  to  that 
subject  that  attention  is  next  to  be 
directed. 


I 


This  Is  the  fifth  of  a  seiie.s  of  articles 
on  industrial  marketing:  by  Professor  Cope- 
land.  The  sixth  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 
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The  Advertising  Lineage 
OF  Every  Advertiser 


Media  Records,  Inc.,  has  marshalled  an  army  of  trained 
auditing  and  accounting  experts  as  one  organization  to 
compile  advertising  lineage  under  a  national,  standardized 
system  of  newspaper  measurement: — 

To  provide  a  national  source  of  advertising  lineage  in- 
formation for  agents,  advertisers  and  publishers. 

To  measure  each  display  advertisement  of  every  ad- 
vertiser, national,  local,  automotive  or  financial. 

To  classify  and  tabulate  every  advertiser  under  a 
standardized  and  uniform  system  of  classification. 

To  furnish  the  complete  and  detailed  lineage  record 
of  every  newspaper  in  every  city  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  population. 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  answers  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
advertising  profession  for  a  national  audit  of  newspaper 
lineage  and  furnishes  a  service  now  available  to  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Prospectus  on  request 

Media  Records 

INCORPORATED 

245  WEST  55th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Boston  New   York  Columbus  Chicago  San    Francisco 
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Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Concerning  Claude  Hopkins' 
"  My  Life  in  Advertising  " 

ii'\  SEE  be  the  pa-apers,"  as  Mr. 
JL  Dooley  used  to  say,  that  Hopkins' 
new  book  is  already  attracting  atten- 
tion. Harry  Hansen,  the  New  York 
World's  clever  columnist,  wonders  what 
a  man  gets  out  of  life  who  works  so 
hard  at  it.  It  seems,  however,  that  one 
must  get  much  out  of  life  who  does  as 
much  for  his  fellow  men  as  Claude 
Hopkins  has  done.  Maybe  Brother 
Hansen  doesn't  know  the  value  of  this 
book  to  us  in  advertising.  I  suspect 
that  if  it  were  made  up  of  short  cuts 
to  journalistic  success  he  would  write 
about  it  more  appreciatively. 

I  might  as  well  say  exactly  what  I 
mean  while  I'm  at  it  and  express  as  my 
personal  opinion  that  this  book  is  the 
most  valuable  single  contribution  which 
has     ever    been     made    to   advertising 
progress.     Since  you  had  the  editorial 
foresight   to   run   it   in   your   own   col- 
umns,   you    probably    cannot    in    good 
taste  review  it,  but  it  ought' not  to  go 
without  further  notice  in  any  publica- 
tion dedicated  to  advertising  progress. 
Mr.  Hopkins'  value  to  the  advertis- 
ing world  lies  as  I  see  it  in  his  indi- 
vidual performance  and  in  the  way  he 
has   preserved   the  record  of  both   his 
successes  and  his  failures.     The  thirty- 
.  five  year  story  is  plain  to  read  and  un- 
obscured    by   confusing    elements.      No 
other  factors  enter  into  it  to  any  ex- 
tent, such  as  cooperation  with  organi- 
zations.    The  man  has  been  and  is  an 
individualist,    working    out    singly    his 
own  theories.     As  such  it  is  easy  to  get 
him  under  the  glass  and  see  what  makes 
him  tick.    And  as  you  examine  him  and 
his   work   through   the   medium   of   his 
own    revealing    simplicity    and    frank- 
ness,  you   get,    (if  you   are  willing   to 
admit  others  may  know  more  than  you 
do)  a  tremendous  stimulus  of  solid  fact 
information?     There  are  no  frills  and 
few  theories  in  this  book.    It  says  "This 
is  what  I  tried, and  this  is  what  worked." 
Hopkins   is  to  be  judged  according  to 
two  criteria:   his  own  success  and  the 
reader's    own    experience.       The    first 
speaks  for  itself.  So  far  as  the  second  is 
concerned,  if  my  own  twenty  odd  years 
in    advertising    have    taught    me    any- 
thing, they  lead  me  to  believe  that  Hop- 
kins is  closer  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
right  than  any  other  writer  on  adver- 
tising it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
encounter. 

Kenneth  Groesbeck,  President 

Groesbeck-Heam,  Inc., 

New  York. 
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Renewal  Percentages 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Advertising 
AND  Selling  contained  a  short  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Can  Renewal  Percent- 
ages Be  Too  High?"  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher who  wrote  it  suggests  that  a  re- 
newal percentage  of  about  forty  per 
cent  is  ideal.  Of  course,  he  has  in 
mind  only  the  smaller  business  papers 
— those  covering  a  very  limited  portion 
of  their  respective  fields.  For  obvious- 
ly no  business  paper  reaching  the  ma- 
jority of  units  in  its  field  could  long 
continue  in  business  with  such  a  low 
renewal  percentage. 

If  a  publication  started  with  perfect 
coverage  (100  per  cent),  it  would  en- 
ter the  second  year  vsdth  but  forty  per 
cent.  Where  would  it  go  to  fill  up  the 
gaping  hole  in  its  circulation?  And 
where  would  it  be  the  third  year,  and 
the  fourth? 

Naturally  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
small  publication  reaching  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  per  cent  of  its  field.  It  can 
cultivate  a  small  patch  of  its  field  this 
year,  another  next  year,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  While  it  might  be  an  excel- 
lent advertising  medium  it  could  not  be 
an  important  factor  in  an  advertising 
campaign,  by  reason  of  its  sketchy 
"coverage"  of  its  field. 

To  my  mind,  the  business  paper's 
circulation  list  should  duplicate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  "prospect"  and 
customer  lists  of  its  advertisers.  If  a 
publication  reaches  only  forty  per  cent 
of  the  advertiser's  market  in  a  certain 
field,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  advertiser 
using  a  prospect  list  containing  only 
forty  per  cent  of  the  buyers  in  that 
field.  Certainly,  the  business  concern 
that  neglects  more  than  half  its  "pros- 
pects" is  not  going  to  get  very  far  in 
these  days  of  hard  competition.  Simi- 
larly, advertising  which  misses  the  ma- 
jority cannot  be  expected  to  play  a 
strong  part  in  the  advertiser's  sales 
work. 

The  author  of  the  article  cites,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  virtue  of  small  re- 
newal percentages  in  certain  fields,  a 
farm  paper.  This  agricultural  publi- 
cation doubtless  thrives  on  mail  order 
advertising,  but  very  few  people  are 
selling  business  paper  fields  today  by 
the  mail  order  method.  Competition 
offered  by  personal  selling  is  too  strong. 
The  major  function  of  business  paper 
advertising  today  is  not  to  make  direct 
sales,  nor  even  to  produce  inquiries, 
but  to  cut  the  cost  of  personal  selling. 

Arthur  H.  Dix,  Manager 

Reader  Service  Department, 
The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


Why  Illegible  Letters? 

SOME  time  ago,  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  which  meas- 
ured about  a  quarter  of  a  page.  It  ex- 
tolled the  merits  of  a  certain  gasoline— 
the  entire  message  of  the  advertisement 
being  written  around  and  dependent 
upon  the  text  of  a  letter  of  which  there 
was  a  facsimile  reproduction.  I  tried 
to  read  this  letter  and  the  type  was  so 
small  that  it  required  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass  to  decipher  it. 

Here  was  an  advertisement  whose 
whole  import  depended  upon  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter,  which  was  so 
greatly  reduced  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cally unreadable.  Just  what  did  that 
advertiser  wish  the  reader  to  do?  Did 
he  want  him  to  read  the  letter?  If  so, 
why  did  he  not  make  it  large  enough 
to  be  legible?  Here  was  an  advertise- 
ment, probably  costing  thousands  of 
dollars,  with  the  whole  substance  of  its 
story  lost. 

This  seems  to  be  a  common  failing 
in  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  testi- 
monial letters.  The  advertiser  starts 
off  in  a  bold  way  with  a  good  headline 
and  large  type  leading  one  up  to  what 
the  letter  has  to  say — and  right  there 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  reader  stops. 
The  letter  is  too  small  to  read — and 
the  prime  part  of  the  advertisement 
with  its  message  is  wasted. 

It  seems  to  me  if  a  letter  is  of  such 
importance,  that  it  should  be  repro- 
duced so  that  it  could  be  read — and 
read  without  straining  one's  eyesight. 
Some  advertisers,  to  get  around  this, 
circle  important  phrases  here  and 
there,  but  even  that  falls  short  of  its 
aim  if  it  cannot  be  read  easily.  If 
mechanical  requirements  necessitate 
making  a  letter  small,  the  least  that 
could  be  done  would  be  to  magnify 
that  part  which  bears  the  kernel  of 
the  thought  or  message. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  print  a  letter 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  text 
matter — why  not  use  a  different  type 
face?  It  would  not  detract  very  much 
from  the  appearance  of  the  page,  yet 
it  would  differentiate  the  text  of  the 
letter  from  the  text  of  the  article  and 
one  could  read  it  comfortably. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  make  people 
read  advertisements  without  handicap- 
ping them.  If  the  letter  is  worth  read- 
ing at  all — make  it  large  enough  to  be 
legible.  If  it  isn't  worth  reading — 
why  not  leave  it  out  and  write  some 
good  selling  copy  instead. 

John  Falkner  Arndt,  Pres. 
John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Julius  Rosenwald: 

"I  was  so  delighted  with  the  frank 
and  refreshing  statements  in  'Old 
Sox  on  Trumpeting'  that  I  have  sent 
out  a  large  number  of  copies  to 
friends  .  .  .  The  author  has  rendered 
a  real  service  .  .  .  and  he  has  done  it 
well." 

Gundlach's 

book 
"Old  Sox  on 
Trumpeting" 

— a  book  that  every  man  in- 
terested in  sincere  advertis- 
ing slwuld  surely  read — out 
only  eight  weeks  and  sell- 
ing this  week  at  a  rate  to 
exhaust  the  first  edition  in 
a   few   weeks. — RE  A  D    IT. 

362  pages  12  mo.  cloth,  43   full   page  illustrations 

Wm.  Wrigley: 

"  'Old  Sox  on  Trumpeting'  is  certain- 
ly an  eye-opener  for  business  men 
who  want  to  know  what  results  they 
get  from  their  advertising." 

The  Editor  of  Advertising  &  Selling,  Mr. 
Frederick   C.  Kendall,   writes: 

"Old  Sox  isn't  one  of  those  books  you  will 
complacently  agree  witli — and  quickly  for- 
get. It  will  make  you  violently  enthusiastic 
— or  violently  mad." 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  writes: 

Mr.  Gundlach's  opus  will  be  read  with  en- 
tertainment by  all  advertising  men  and  by 
all  manufacturers  who  are  familiar  enough 
with  advertising  to  appreciate  the  hits. 

Homer  J.   Buckley   writes: 

.\n  extremely  keen  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  advertising  without  technical 
details. 

THE  book  is  a  burlesque.  The  head  of  a  well 
known  special  agency  said:  "I  laughed  until 
my  sides  ached." — But  the  underlying  purpose  is 
serious-  Socrates  ("Old  Sox"),  step  by  step, 
asks  questions,  and  digs  down  and  down  to  the 
fundamentals  of  advertising.  He  forces  close 
reasoning,  clear  definition,  accurate  statement  of 
theories.  Finally  simple,  common  sense  methods 
of  advertising  to  secure  action  by  consumers  are 
suggested.     Read  "Old  Sox"! 
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Everybody's  Business 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5] 


The  exercise  of  the  rankest  kind  of 
stupidity  conies  from  some  of  our 
brightest  minds.  Great  nations  are 
always  in  bitter  disputes  with  one 
another  because  their  leaders  laud 
national  tendencies  that  are  highly  de- 
structive. Along  comes  a  disagree- 
ment about  a  boundary,  a  foreign 
policy,  a  great  supply  of  oil,  a  method 
of  government,  or  even  a  question  of 
religion,  and  we  are  quickly  encouraged 
to  develop  an  intense  dislike  for  the 
entire  population  of  a  foreign  land. 
Famous  literary  figures  lend  their 
superior  mental  faculties  to  the  ante- 
cedent plans  that  finally  bring  war  into 
reality. 

It  is  our  ruling  classes,  not  our 
ignorant  people,  who  get  us  into 
trouble.  Very  often  it  is  not  our  wicked 
element,  but  our  highly  moral  citizens, 
who  show  greatest  ability  to  develop 
indignation  and  hate.  One  may  look 
where  one  will  and  read  what  one  may 
without  discerning  any  marked  ten- 
dencies throughout  the  world  to  get 
away  from  the  plans  and  policies  that 
for  centuries  have  brought  war  and 
ruin  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Every- 
where the  State  is  under  the  domina- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  form  of  "big 
business." 

A  comparatively  short  time  ago 
almost  everyone  here  in  the  United 
States  was  in  business  for  himself.  The 
small  retailer  was  majestic  in  his  free- 
dom of  action.  Each  family  main- 
tained a  high  degree  of  independence 
and  in  a  large  sense  was  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially  self-sufficient. 
As  recently  as  the  administration  of 
Roosevelt  the  chief  aim  of  government 
was  to  prevent  the  over-centralization 
of  property  and  executive  authority. 

But  human  nature  got  busy,  and,  as 
usual,  we  went  to  an  extreme.  Re- 
strictive action  was  carried  too  far. 
This  brought  a  return  to  ultra-conser- 
vatism in  political  and  economic  fields. 
Now  in  the  realms  of  politics  and  or- 
ganized labor  the  radical  has  very  little 
standing.  Individuality  is  disappearing. 
People  everywhere  are  commencing  to 
look  and  act  alike.  Even  the  women 
in  Turkey  are  substituting  modish  hats 
for  the  time-honored  head  scarf.  The 
big  corporation  is  displacing  the  little 
dealer.  The  huge  transportation  system 
is  doing  away  with  the  small  railroad. 
In  our  super-sentimentalism,  public 
actions  are  influenced  more  by  kindness 
based  on  sympathy  than  by  justice 
founded  on  judgment. 

We  say,  "that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,"  and  then  go  ahead 
and  pass  5000  laws  a  week.  We  talk 
about  dispensing  with  legal  limitations 
so  that  business  may  be  left  entirely 
under  the  control  of  economic  law. 
This  we  propose  at  a  time  of  transition 
when  the  immediate  result  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  the  creation  of  a  ma- 
chine autocracy  that  would  take  away 
not  only  the  freedom  of  our  bodies, 
but  also  the  freedom  of  our  minds. 

What  I  am  here  striving  to  get  across 
is  the  folly  of  assuming  that  the  road 
ahead  is  free  of  pitfalls.  Prosperity 
swells  us  all  up.  Pull  pockets  bring 
mental  laziness  and  make  it  easy  to 
accept  ready-made  opinions.     Many  of 


us  at  present  do  not  object  to  giving 
up  our  freedom  to  think,  but  we  are 
determined  that  no  one  shall  take  away 
our  freedom  to  drink.  Respect  for  law 
has  become  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  comfort. 

Fortunately  our  younger  generation 
will  probably  save  the  day  for  us.  Youth 
is  tearing  the  curtain  aside  disclosing 
the  truth  about  our  egotism  and  stu- 
pidity. It  has  a  moral  honesty  and 
mental  balance  that  will  draw  it  away 
from  its  present  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate indiscretions.  Soon  there  will  be 
an  end  to  the  reign  of  immodesty  and 
any  display  of  vice  will  be  in  as  bad 
taste  as  eating  mashed  potatoes  with 
a  knife.  We  will  once  more  have  the 
refreshing  experience  of  leaving  some- 
thing to  the  imagination.  Things  that 
become  so  common  that  they  fail  to 
attract  attention  quickly  go  out  of 
style.  Satiation  can  be  a  matter  of  the 
eye  as  well  as  of  the  stomach. 

When  some  of  these  ideals  are  re- 
alized it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
about  perpetual  prosperity.  Human 
nature  controls  society  in  its  largest 
aspect.  It  is  the  prime  source  of  the 
unexpected  happening,  the  great  puz- 
zle of  life,  the  unbridled  force  that  is 
always  upsetting  the  best  laid  plans. 

The  factors  that  brought  up  distress 
in  the  past  were  not  recognized  until 
their  consequences  were  felt.  Inflation 
comes  in  a  variety  of  disguises.  Cer- 
tain elements  were  inflated  in  1907,  dif- 
ferent ones  in  1921,  and  still  others  to- 
day. Since  our  last  depression  bank 
loans  have  risen  ten  billion  dollars. 
Investment  holdings  in  these  banks 
have  increased  seven  billion  dollars. 
Loans  to  stock  exchange  brokers  have 
jumped  from  less  than  a  billion  dollars 
to  four  billion.  Real  estate  loans  from 
banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  likewise  increased  two  billion  dol- 
lars. Fifty  leading  stocks  have  risen 
from  an  average  low  of  58  to  an  aver- 
age high  of  180.  New  building  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  three  billion  dol- 
lars to  more  than  seven  billion. 

Just  as  I  might  have  presented  a  far 
greater  array  of  optimistic  facts  in  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  so  I  might 
add  a  dozen  additional  figures  to  sup- 
port the  thought  that  we  now  have  an 
inflation  of  many  important  elements. 
In  the  glare  of  a  few  amazing  develop- 
ments in  recent  times,  we  are  likely  to 
lose  our  perspective.  A  person  invest- 
ing $10,000  in  our  ten  largest  com- 
panies operating  chain  stores,  placing 
one  thousand  in  each  of  the  ten  in 
1912,  would  now  have  an  investment 
worth  approximately  $300,000.  Doubt- 
less a  similar  story  may  be  written 
fifteen  years  from  now  about  some 
entirely   different   group    of   stocks. 

As  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
meantime  is  a  question  that  not  one  of 
us  can  answer  with  certainty.  But  we 
can  at  least  see  both  sides  of  the  story. 
The  higher  we  climb,  the  more  care  we 
must  exercise.  Figures  can  be  correct 
and  their  interpretation  wrong.  So 
long  as  we  are  governed  by  our  emo- 
tions rather  than  by  cold  logic,  we 
may  well  doubt  that  the  millennium  in 
business  has  arrived.  Let  the  hand  of 
caution  continue  to  control. 
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National 
Iverlisers 


Here  is  a  listing  of  the  merchandise  we  regularly  sell  that  has 
been  advertised  nationally  during  the  past  year  in 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Pequot  Sheets  and 

Pillow  Slips 
Osborn   Brushes 
Spode"  China 
Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid 
Cash's  Woven  Names 
Kleinert  Rubber  Goods 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
Foss  Chocolates 
Moxie 

Domino  Sugar 
Bensdorp's  Royal   Dutch 

Cocoa 
Wheatsworth  Crackers 
Grandma's  Molasses 
Mapleine  Syrup 
Lea  &  Perrin's  Sauce 


Crosse  &  Blaekwell  Eng- 
lish Jams  and  Jellies 
H.  &  H.  Honey 
Kay    Sandwich    Spread 
Kraft  Cheese 
Malt  Breakfast  Food 
King  Arthur  Flour 
Shredded  Wheat 
Slades  Spices 
Danersk   Furniture 
Peck  &  Hills  Furniture 
Ace  Knife  Sharpener 
Linit  Starch 
Solid  Saniflor 
Moore  Push  Pins 
Squeeze-Ezy  Mop 
Lablache   Face   Powder 


Parker   Duofold   Pens 
and   Pencils 

Waterman's  Ideal  Foun- 
tain  Pens 

Armand  Cold   Creams 
and    Powders 

Every    Week    Shampoo 

Pepsodent   Tooth   Paste 

"B.  V.  D."  Underwear 

Books    from    the    follow- 
ing Publishers : 

Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 

Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

Funk  &   Wagnalls  Co. 

The   Macmillan  Co. 

Oxford  TTniversity  Press 

Webster's   Dictionary 


You   know,   our   policy   permits   us   to   offer   Merchandise   of    MERIT 

Only — never  anything  that  we  cannot  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction. 

No  '■Seconds"- — no  "Irregulars." 


are  featured  in 
this  merchant's  advertisement  in 

The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

107  Falmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


We  like  to  tell  about  this  unique  "tie-in"  service"- 


-Ask  Us! 
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REALITIES 


THE  book  by  the  cover;  the  man 
by    his    clothes:    that's    how    the 
world  still  judges.     We  all  know 
better  and  have  known  for  ages.    Yet, 
we    keep    on    mistaking    appearances 
for  realities. 

We  walk  into  an  office.  It  is  well 
appointed.  There  is  a  businesslike 
hum  in  the  air.  The  staff  is  doing 
what  appears  to  be  work  and  seems 
to  know  what   it  is  doing. 

Those  things  constitute  appearances. 

But,  a  look  over  the  balance  sheet 
would  reveal  the  realities.  If  the 
balance  sheet  shows  some  mealy 
profits,  compared  with  volume,  then 
that  organization  is  the  real  thing. 
It  knows  and  is  doing  its  stuff. 

Appearance  and  reality  differ  in  all 
walks  of  life.  It  is  my  guess  that  they 
differ  much  more  often  than  they 
agree. 

Advertising  media  are  no  exception. 

Many  media  are  selected  because 
of  what  they  appear  to  be  and  not 
what   they   really   are. 

Two  magazines  in  the  same  field 
are  compared  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting one  in  which  to  advertise. 
More  often  than  not.  the  one  that 
superficially  is  the  "loudest"  gets  the 
patronage.  Yet,  the  one  that  makes 
the  lesser  "show"  may  really  bs  it, 
when  it  comes  to  taking  your  message 
to   Garcia. 

The  difference  between  appearances 
and  reality  is  often  very  subtile. 
Hence,  it  requires  an  astute  judgment 
to   separate   the   gold   from   the   dross. 

In  this  season  of  tile  year,  when 
many  sc'.iedules  arc  bMng  revamped. 
the  foregoing  thoughts  may  help. 


lor 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  lit. 


Our  claim  to  your  patronage  lies  not  in 
hull':  and  bluster  hut  in  that  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive, efficient  service  that  does  not  loom  so 
targe  i»  appearance  but  is  real.  Please  have 
us  come  in  to  tell  vow  about  it. 


Her  ''Broad  and  Butter  Face" 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  New  York  to 
live,  I  met  a  woman  who,  I  was  told, 
was  "one  of  the  leading  club-women  in 
America."  Until  recently,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  might  be  any- 
thing else,  although,  if  I  had  given  the 
matter  a  moment's  thought,  I  would 
have  known  better.  For,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  no  woman  can  make  a  living 
by  being  a  "club-woman"  any  more 
than  a  man  can  by  being  a  "club-man." 

The  fact  is,  Miss  X.  is  a  teacher  of 
singing.  A  few  Sundays  ago  I  was  in- 
vited to  one  of  her  recitals.  When  she 
sat  down  at  the  piano  to  accompany 
one  of  her  pupils,  a  curious  change 
came  over  her.  Her  face  usually  is 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  her  manner  is 
almost  queenly.  There  were  no  smiles 
and  mighty  little  graciousness  that 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  turned  to  the  man 
seated  ne.xt  to  me  and  asked  "What's 
the  matter  with  Miss  X.?  She  doesn't 
look  herself." 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "She  always  looks 
that  way  when  she  gives  a  recital.  I 
call  it  her  'bread  and  butter  face.'  " 

My  Money's   Worth 

I  am  a  great  one  for  attending  lec- 
tures, particularly  those  on  current 
events.  But  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der if  I  am  getting  value  received.  Not 
that  the  lectures  cost  very  much — they 
don't — but  because  they  cut  into  one's 
time. 

To  illustrate:  Last  night,  in  common 
with  several  hundred  other  seekers 
after  the  truth,  I  listened  to  a  man  who 
gave  us  the  "inside  dope"  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Europe.  It  was  what  my 
theatrical  friends  call  the  "real  low- 
down."  Somehow,  I  was  not  gTeatly 
impressed.  The  lecturer  had  a  pleasant 
voice  and  his  stage-manners  were  all 
they  should  b?.  But — he  did  not  tell  us 
a  darn  thing  we  had  not  read,  weeks 
ago,  in  the  Ne^t^  York  Times.  Not  a 
thing.  Give  me  a  file  of  the  Times  for 
the  last  two  months  and  I  can  write  a 
better  lecture  myself  any  rainy  after- 
noon. But  the  delivery — ah,  that  is 
quite  another  matter.  My  women-folk, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  were  enthusiastic. 
But  it  wasn't  because  of  the  lecture — 
it  was  because  of  the  man  who  deliv- 
ered it.     He  had  "It." 


The  Little  Felloivs  Opportunity 

The  box-spring  of  one  of  my  beds 
showed  signs  of  decrepitude  and  so,  the 
first  time  I  happened  to  pass  the  fur- 
niture store  where  I  had  bought  it,  I 
interviewed  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
bedding  department.  I  told  him  what 
I  wanted — to  have  the  thing  repaired 
and  recovered. 

"We'll  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you,"  he 
said. 

"What  will  it  cost?"  I  asked. 

"Eighteen  or  twenty  dollars." 

"How  long  will  it  take?" 

"Oh,  ten  days  or  two  weeks." 

"Too  long,"  said  I.  And  that  night 
on  the  way  home  I  dropped  in  at  a 
little  upholstery  shop  not  far  from 
where  I  live. 

"Yes,"  the  proprietor  said  in  an- 
swer to  my  questions.  "Yes,  of  course 
I  can  do  it.  I'll  call  for  it  tomorrow 
morning  and  have  it  back  in  two  days. 
I'll  charge  you  twelve  dollars." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  three 
days,  but  he  did  a  wonderfully  good 
job.  That  much  is  to  his  credit.  What 
is  not  to  his  credit  is  that  his  manner 
was  almost  offensive.  He  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  did  not  care  a  snap 
of  his  finger  whether  he  got  the  order 
or  not. 

Yet,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
his  shop,  I  doubt  if  he  had  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  work  in  hand. 

Why  are  men  "that  way?" 

"Near-Professionals" 

If  you  would  find  a  perfect  example 
of  "professional  dignity,"  don't  look 
for  it  among  successful  doctors  or  law- 
yers. The  mere  fact  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful is,  in  itself,  evidence  that  they 
are  simple,  straightforward  and  totally 
lacking  in  "side."  No!  It  is  among 
the  hangers-on  of  the  professions  that 
professional  dignity  attains  its  most 
splendid  growth. 

Take  medicine,  for  example.  At- 
tached to  it  are  all  sorts  of  men  and 
women  who  do  "something"  which 
physicians  are  too  busy  or  too  proud 
to  do.  These  people  administer  baths 
or  they  massage  you  or  fit  you  with 
trusses  or  do  something  else  which 
your  physician  tells  you  ought  to  be 
done  for  you.  These  are  the  boys  that 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 
They  wear  side-whiskers  or  a  beard. 
No  one  ever  sees  them  without  a  frock 
coat.  They  are  always  addressed  as 
"doctor." 

And  most  of  them  look  as  though 
they  were  born  wearing  a  silk  hat. 
Dignified!     I  should  say  so. 

— Jamoc. 
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"Half -empty"  envelopes  are  waste 


W: 


I! 


Yet, 


^HAT  business  man 
would  pay  $1,000 
a  ton  for  tirst-class 
postage  rates  if  he 
could  secure  a  rate  of  $640? 
that  is  just  what  many  business 
houses  do  if  they  neglect  to  use  en- 
closure advertising — -and  let  enve- 
lopes go  out  carrying  less  than  the 
weight  allowed  under  a  2c.  stamp. 
.■\t  no  expense  for  distribution 
blotters  can  be  slipped  into  envel- 
opes. Day  after  day  they  w-ill  drive 
home  in  laconic  form  something 
prospects  should  remember. 

Not  only  the  manufacturer's  ow-n 
mail — but  the  mail  of  his  jobbers 
and  dealers — can  be  utilized  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  good  blotter  ad- 


It  pays  to  take  advantage  of 
he  unused  margin  of  postage 


IThe  Sc 
duces  th 
many  sue 


vertising.  A  constant  campaign 
can  be  kept  up  at  no  postage  ex- 
pense, yet  traveling  as  first  class 
mail. 

Those  interested  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  unused  margin  of 
])ostage  should  have  a  copy  of 
Stanclard's  Dictionary  of  Blotter 
Advertising  and  the  Scrap  Book. 

The  Dictionary  shows  the  six 
major  functions  that  blotter  ad- 
vertising performs — the  42  kinds 
of  copy  that  can  be  used.  It  re- 
lates instances  in  which  blotters 
have  been  most  successful  and  sug- 
gests how  they  can 
be  employed  in  va- 
ried businesses. 


The  Scrap  Book  repro- 
the     blotters    that 
iccessful  advertis- 
ers are  usinar.    It  shows: 


— the  kind  of  helps  supplied  Edison 
Mazda   Lamp   dealers. 

— how  the  makers  of  Lehigh  Cement 
provide  blotters  suited  to  the  indus- 
tries of  diverse  communities. 

— how  the  Upjohn  Company  keeps  its 
products  before  doctors. 

— the  kind  of  aids  Burroughs  sales- 
men use. 

— how  Squibb  gives  added  emphasis 
to  "The   Priceless   Ingredient." 

— how  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
makes   boosters   of  its   stockholders. 

Both  books  will  be  sent  with- 
out cost  to  executives  requesting 
them.  Standard  Paper  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Use  Enclosure  Ad\'ertlsing 
Printed  on  Ink-Thirsty 


f^tand  ard  p. 
Blotxings 


'^6^.  Easy  to  Specify — -Easy  to  Buy 


k 


Standard  T'lottings  are  .sold  l)y  leading  paper  houses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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FREE 

to  you! 


Hall's  new 

book  with 

Hall's  great 

Library 


Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Hall's  new  hook— GKTTING  AHKAD 
l\  ADVERTISING— is  a  book  you  will 
want  if  you  are  trjlng  to  Ret  a  foothold 
In  this  field;  In  fact  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  If  you  are  already  engaged 
in  this  work,  regardless  of  how,  or  where, 
or   at   what    price. 

The  book  Is  a  meaty  little  volume  of 
how  to  use  advertising  and  selling  ability 
to  your  own  best  advantage;  It  gives  you 
hundreds  of  bits  of  practical  experience 
In  making  your  efforts  count.  It  comes 
to    you    FREE    with 

S.    Roland   Hall's 
LIBRARY    OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

■1  Vols.,  3323  pages.  1090  Illustrations. 
Qexihie  binding,  $1.50  In  10  days  and 
$2.00    monthly. 

This  is  the  indispensable  advertising 
and  selling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  It 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  In  all  branches  of  marketing  have 
It  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  these  books  in  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  universities  use 
the  books  as  texts.  If  you're  in  advertis- 
ing, or  selling,  or  any  branch  of  market- 
ing, don't  be  without  the  good  this  set  can 
bring   you. 

$20   worth   of  books   for 

$17.50 

Only  7  cents  a  day 

The  big.  well  paying  jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-rijuml  kiwiwleilcf  of  the  entire 
selling  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,  planning,  managing,  etc. 
Add  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
command  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  In  the  experiences 
of  the  most  suicessful  selling  organiza- 
tions. You  get  them — hundreds  of  them 
— in   this   great   set. 

Examine   for  10  dayt   FREE 

No    money    down 

Smedl    monthly    payments 

Try  llie  set  for  yourself.  Examine  It 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  it.  keep  It; 
if  you  don't,  send  it  back.  It  has  helped 
and  is  helping  others.  There's  personal 
wisdom  in  seeing,  at  least,  wliat  tt  can 
do  for  you. 

Prove   it   for  yourself 

Mail   the  coupon   note 


FREE    EXAMINATION   COUPON 

MrGraw-IIill    Book     Company,    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 

You  may  send  me  the  HALL  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVKRTISIXG     AND    SELLING    for     ten    days' 

free  examination. 

If  the  books  arc  satisfactory,  I  wlH  send 
$1.50  In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  J 1 7.5  0  han  t»een  paid.  With 
the  Library  I  am  lo  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Halls  OKTTINO  AHEAD  IN  ADVERTISING 
A.\I>  Sl'XLINO.  If  not  wanted.  I  will  write 
you   for   shipping   Instructions. 

Same     

A  ddress      

Position      

Company    

AS-11-30-27 


Installment  Selling 


[continued  from  page  28J 


fear  that  installment  paper  impairs 
the  liquidity  of  credit  and  may  involve 
inflation.  It  would  take  me  too  long 
to  explain  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tion into  the  field.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  while  the  liquidity  of  consumers' 
loans  is  at  least  not  perfect,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  producers'  loans.  The 
addition  of  consumers'  loans  to  ordinary 
business  life  impairs  the  liquidity  of 
banking  assets  just  as  much  as  but  no 
more  than  any  new  extension  of  credit. 
A  long  and  detailed  study,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  summarize  in 
a  few  minutes,  has  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  new  use  of  bank 
credit,  which  is,  after  all,  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  credit  extended  in 
ordinary  business,  if  in  the  proper 
hands  and  conservatively  managed, 
does  not  threaten  the  banks  with  any 
special,  new  danger,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary  it  will  do  good  rather  than 
harm.  Just  as  ordinary  bank  credits 
have  tended  to  facilitate  exchanges  be- 
cause thev  have  removed  such  obstacles 
as  the  request  of  sellers  for  definite 
prices  and  the  lack  on  the  part  of  buy- 
ers in  purchasing  power,  so  bank  credit 
designed  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
dui'able  consumers'  goods  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  while 
installment  credit  is  not  more  danger- 
ous than  the  oi'dinary  forms  of  credit, 
it  nossesses  certain  additional  advan- 
tages of  its  own;  as,  for  instance,  the 
distribution  of  risk  over  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations,  of  geographical  areas, 
and  of  industrial  situations. 

ONE  further  criticism,  however,  must 
be  met.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
as  a  result  of  installment  credit  the 
peak  of  the  business  cycle  is  driven 
somewhat  higher,  with  a  consequence 
that  when  the  slump  comes,  there  will 
be  a  correspondingly  deeper  trough.  To 
test  out  this  theory  we  made  an  elab- 
orate study  of  the  situation  in  a  period 
of  almost  complete  business  depression 
caused  by  the  coal  strike  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago.  Here, 
again,  without  the  possibility  of  our 
going  into  details,  our  conclusion  is  that 
the  dangerous  effects  of  installment 
selling  on  the  credit  structure  have 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  Mak- 
ing a  detailed  study  of  delinquencies 
and  repossessions,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  curtailment  of  purchas- 
ers' incomes  may  be  very  severe  with- 
out the  finance  companies  suffering  anv 
very  decided  embarrassment.  In  fact, 
we  found  that  there  was  even  an  ad- 
vantage in  installment  credit  over  gen- 
eral bank  credit.  In  ordinary  business, 
it  is  precisely  in  bad  times  that  the 
bankers  are  compelled  to  continue  to 
extend  credit  to  customers  of  doubtful 
solvency  in  order  to  tide  them  over  the 
diflnculty.  In  installment  cred't,  when 
the  time  comes  to  pull  in  sail,  the  total 
volume  of  outstanding  paper  will 
diminish  with  every  week  and  will  com- 
nlotoly  disappear  within  a  few  months. 
Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  while 
in  some  respects,  and  especially  where 
there  is  a  carelessness  in  granting 
terms,  installment  credit  may  tend  to 
intensify  business  depressions;  in  other 
and   perhaps   more   significant  respects 


the  opposite  is  true.  At  all  events, 
frozen  credits  are  not  necessarily  the 
concomitant  of  installment  selling. 

We  come  now  to  our  final  problem. 
Even  if  installment  selling  is  good  for 
general  business,  and  even  if  it  does 
not  really  add  to  the  hazards  of  the 
banker,  what  shall  we  say  about  its  ef- 
fects on  the  consumer  ?  For,  after  all, 
everybody  in  the  community  is  a  con- 
sumer. Here  we  are  told  that  install- 
ment selling  is  a  deplorable  institution, 
that  it  reverses  the  true  economic  prac- 
tice of  paying  for  a  thing  before  using 
it,  that  it  distorts  the  consumer's  judg- 
ment, that  it  discourages  savings,  that 
it  puts  the  consumer  into  a  position  of 
virtual  slavery.  But  are  these  charges 
true?     Let  us  see. 

T  N  the  first  place  we  are  confronted 
1  by  a  distinction  which  is  really  more 
important  than  that  between  so-called 
producers'  goods  and  consumers'  goods. 
So  far  as  consumers'  goods  are  con- 
cerned it  is  far  more  significant  to 
distinguish  between  goods  before  utili- 
zation and  goods  after  utilization. 
Much  of  the  apprehension  regarding  in- 
stallment sales  rests  unon  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  unsound  to  use  or  con- 
sume first  and  to  pay  afterward.  If  I 
buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  on  credit 
and  smoke  them,  the  seller  must  look 
for  his  payment  elsewhere  than  to  the 
property  sold.  But  if  I  buy  more  dura- 
ble goods  like  the  automobile,  each 
time  I  pay  an  installment  I  pay  at  the 
beginning  for  the  use  of  the  automobile 
in  the  future.  Credit  granted  to  the 
purchaser  of  cigarettes  must  be  li- 
quidated after  consumption;  credit 
granted  to  the  buyer  of  the  automobile 
is  liquidated  before  consumption.  The 
purchaser  of  a  new  car  has  a  stock  of 
unused  transportation  of  which  he 
may  and  often  does  again  sell  a  por- 
tion. In  other  words  the  sale  of  a  new 
car  is  reallv  the  sale  of  only  a  fraction 
of  a  car,  the  fraction  depending  upon 
the  time  that  the  buyer  mav  be  ex- 
pected to  drive  it.  The  purchaser  of 
an  automobile,  in  other  words,  pavs  at 
each  periodic  installment  for  something 
that  he  will  utilize  in  the  future.  The 
essential  service  of  installment  credit 
is  that  the  individual  secures  an  imme- 
diate enjoyment  of  goods  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  obtained  until  the  fu- 
ture. Through  the  device  of  fractional 
payments  the  service  which  installment 
ci-erl-t  renders  is  comnarable  to  that 
rendered  by  the  retailer  who  sell  in 
small  quantities  commodities  that  are 
obtained  from  the  wholesaler  in  large 
auantities.  The  problem  here  presented 
to  consumers  is  really  just  about  the! 
same  as  that  nresentcd  to  producers 
The  consumer  must  decide,  whethor. 
by  purchasing  something  durable,  like 
an  automobile,  on  installments,  he  is 
petting  more  satisfaction  than  if  he 
were  to  spend  his  money  at  once  upon 
something  more  ephemeral,  like  a  suc- 
cession of  good  dinners.  But  if  the 
consumer  must  choose  between  the  dur- 
able and  the  ephemeral  goods,  the  pro- 
ducer is  every  day  confronted  by  tho 
ouestion  as  to  the  relative  amount  of 
durable  poods  or  capital  which  he  must 
put  into  his  business.     Just  as  the  de- 
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velopment  of  ordinary  bank  ci'edit  has 
enabled  the  producer  to  facilitate  this 
process,  so  the  present  development  of 
installment  credit  is  enabling  the  con- 
sumer to  accelerate  the  same  process. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the 
consumer  is  more  irrational  than  the 
producer.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as 
the  result  of  a  long  evolution,  the  busi- 
ness man  has  developed  great  skill  in 
his  financial  arrangements.  But  is  it 
true  that  all  consumers  are  sloppy  in 
this  respect  ?  And  the  higher  up  we 
go  in  the  scale  of  income  or  wealth,  do 
we  not  find  a  distinct  difference  ? 
Doesn't  the  rationality  of  the  consumer 
depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  article 
he  buys  and  the  income  class  to  which 
he  belongs?  And  in  the  next  place, 
doesn't  installment  credit  in  itself  tend 
to  rationalize  spending  and  to  make  for 
more  careful  budgetary  methods  ?  Our 
studies  have  brought  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  so  far  as  we  are  dealing 
with  the  purchasers  of  automobiles  and 
similar  high-priced  durable  goods,  the 
installment  plan  induces  the  consumer 
to  look  ahead  with  greater  care  and  to 
plan  his  economic  program  with  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence.  And, 
finally,  coming  to  the  question  of  sav- 
ings, while  it  would  again  take  us  too 
long  to  go  into  the  details,  we  have 
found  that  installment  credit  not  only 
tends  on  the  whole  to  strengthen  the 
motives  which  induce  an  individual  to 
pay  but  also  influences  his  capacity  to 
do  so. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  the  article,  which  he 
otherwise  could  not  get  at  all,  will 
give  him  augmented  satisfactions 
which  will  be  brought  into  such  rela- 
tions with  his  productive  capacity  as 
to  increase  his  efficiency.  If  this  is 
true,  installment  selling,  not  indeed  of 
the  low-grade  business  that  we  men- 
tioned before  but  of  the  high-grade 
business  typified  by  the  automobile, 
will  tend  and  does  tend  not  to  enslave 
the  consumer  but  to  liberate  him. 

''PHUS  we  come  to  the  end.  It  is  ex- 
A  ceedingly  difficult  in  a  few  words  to 
discuss  thoroughly  the  many  funda- 
mental points  of  economic  theory  or 
the  numerous  teachings  of  experience. 
But  if  I  were  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  it 
would  be  to  say  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  industrial  revolution  of 
several  generations  ago.  The  indus- 
trial revolution  was  based  upon  or  ac- 
companied by  the  change  in  financial 
methods  and  the  growth  of  banks  which 
brought  credit  to  the  producer  and  thus 
helped  to  render  possible  the  immense 
increase  in  modem  wealth.  What  we 
are  witnessing  now  is  a  similar  change, 
only  in  its  first  beginnings  applicable 
to  consumers'  credit.  The  theory  is 
fundamentally  the  same.  In  the  one 
rase,  as  in  the  other,  individuals  are 
enabled  to  secure  facilities  which  other- 
wise would  be  impossible.  In  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  others,  the  surplus  of 
satisfactions  transmutes  itself  into  in- 
creased wealth  and  increased  welfare. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  there 
are  grave  abuses  at  the  outset  and 
grave  dangers  to  be  avoided.  Decade 
by  decade  the  evils  attending  ordinary 
bank  credit  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  this  new-fangled 
device  is  beginning  to  do  for  the  con- 
sumer what  the  old  banking  system 
has  done  for  the  producer. 
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separate  and  independent  enterprise.  Tlie 
plaintiff  had  no  corporate  power  to  engage 
in  a  manufacturing  business.  If  some  of 
its  funds  were  used  therein,  no  income  re- 
sulted. Its  use  therein  of  its  funds,  whether 
as  a  loan  or  an  investment,  w^as  an  ultra 
vires  act.  In  Alexander  &  Garrett  v. 
United  States  (D.  C.)  21  F  (2d)  547,  a 
personal  service  classification  was  allowed 
notwithstanding  some  of  the  corporate 
capital  was  invested  in  a  livery  stable 
which  produced  some  income  not  held  to 
be  material  in  amount,  and  some  was  in- 
vested in  a  lease  of  an  otiice  building  which 
produced  a  loss.  With  the  principle  thus 
declared,  we   agree. 

HOWEVER,  inasmuch  as  Smith,  Judson 
and  Craig  were  among  the  plaintiff  s 
principal  stockholders  and  yet  devoted  some 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  the  Craig 
Tractor  Company,  it  is  insisted  that  they 
were  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  active 
conduct  of  plaintiffs  affairs.  The  evidence 
shows  that  during  this  period  they  were 
performing  for  tlie  plaintiff  the  same  active 
services  that  they  had  performed  before 
and  since ;  that  they  carried  on  the  same 
work  and  produced  the  same  results,  and 
that  such  time  and  energy  as  were  given 
to  the  tractor  enterprise  in  no  wise  dimin- 
ished their  usefulness  to  the  plaintiff  or 
interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  their  ser- 
vices in  its  behalf.  The  tractor  enterprise 
was  with  them  only  a  side  issue.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  enterprise  might,  but  it  did 
not,  grow  into  an  active  business.  If  it 
had.  the  latter  might  have  become  their 
regular  employment.  But,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not  deprive  them  of  the 
right  to  claim  that  they  were  regularly 
employed  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  plain- 
tiff's affairs. 

The  language  of  Section  200  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  construction  so  narrow  as  to 
exclude  all  outside  activities  of  the  princi- 
pal owners  or  stockholders.  The  language 
is  "regularly  engaged."  not  "exclusively 
engaged."  These  important  stockholders 
were  regularly,  actively,  and  continuously 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  This 
was  their  regular  and  principal  employ- 
ment. They  were  none  the  less  regularly, 
actively,  and  continuously  engaged,  even 
though  they  may  have  devoted  some  time 
and  energy  to  the  abortive  tractor  enter- 
prise as  a  side  issue.  This  conclusion  is  in 
accord  with  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  in  Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 
V.  Commissioner.  7  B.  T.  A.  532,  and  noth- 
ing in  conflict  is  found  in  Matteson  v.  Will- 
cuts    (D.   C.)    1    2F.    (2d),   447. 

Secondly,  it  is  contended  that  the  plain- 
tilts'  capital  was  a  material  income-produc- 
ing factor.  In  support  of  this  contention 
it  is  urged  that  plaintiff  had  a  substantial 
capital,  greater  than  was  normally  required 
in  its  business ;  that  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  such  capital  it  had  a  good 
credit  rating  ;  that  it  used  some  part  there- 
of in  producing  or  procuring  art  work  for 
its  clients;  and  also  that  it  bound  itself  to 
publishers  for  its  clients'  advertising  bills, 
and  M'ed  at  times  its  capital  in  paying 
the.se  bills.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  de- 
fendant does  not  make  a  like  contention 
with  respect  to  the  Craig  Tractor  Company. 
But  if  so,  what  has  already  been  .said  is 
adequate,  and  the  contention  will  be  dis- 
regarded. 

When  plaintiff  organized,  it  had  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  ?12,''j,000.  It  had  an  is- 
sued capital  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $90.- 
000.  of  which  $15,000  was  issued  for  good 
will.  On  Jan.  31,  1918,  it  had  assets  of 
$136,504.07,  and  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  the  par  value  of  $96,500.  On  Jan.  31, 
1919.  it  had  assets  of  $167,761.83  and  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  the  par  value  of 
$115,000.  Plaintiff  did  not  need  and  did  not 
actually  use  in  its  business  more  than  a 
third  of  this  amount  of  capital.  The  in- 
crease in  as.sets  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion was  chiefly  due  to  payments  made  by 
new  stockholders  for  the  capital  stock  is- 
sued to  them.  The  capital  not  needed  was 
invested,  part  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  part  in 
loans  to  or  notes  of  its  several  stockhold- 
ers. Its  earnings  from  personal  services 
rendered  to  clients  account  for  99.24  per 
cent  of  its  total  income.  Its  return  from 
Its  invested  capital  and  other  sources 
amounts  to  .76  per  cent  of  its  income.  The 
imiiortani,  if  not  the  nnly,  reason  for  hav- 
ing this  excess  capital  would  seem  to  be 
the  legal  prohililtion  against  inq>ainnriit  of 
outstanding  capital  stock.      It  was  built  up 


from  the  payments  of  stockholders  for  capi- 
tal stock  and  not  accumulated  from  earn- 
ings. Tlie  annual  earnings,  after  the 
payment  of  salaries  ^nd  expenses,  were 
distributed  as  dividends. 

Nor  did  plaintiff  buy  and  sell  or  other- 
wise trade  in  advertising  space.  Its  method 
of  doing  business  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed in  several  opinions  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  and  of  the  District  Courts  deal- 
ing witii  advertising  agencies.  After  its 
study  and  investigation  of  a  client's  prob- 
lem and  the  suljmission  to  and  approval  by 
a  client  of  a  plan  of  advertising,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  client,  designat- 
ing plaintiff  as  its  advertising  agent.  This 
contract  provided  for  the  performance  of 
services  suljstantially  as  already  outlined. 
Plaintiff  did  not  contract  for  space  on  its 
own  account.  It  merely  reserved  advertis- 
ing space  for  specific  clients.  If  the  client 
for  whom  the  space  was  reserved,  did  not 
use  it,  plaintiff  could  not  transfer  it  to 
another  client.  The  publisher  rendered  its 
bills  direct  to  the  plaintiff.  The  advertiser 
made  payment  direct  to  the  plaintiff.  Tlie 
advertising  space  billed  by  plaintiff  to  its 
client  in  no  case  exceeded  the  publisher's 
card  rates.  The  publisher  with  whom 
plaintiff  reserved  space  and  placed  adver- 
tising, allowed  the  plaintiff  a  discount, 
usually  ten  (fifteen)  per  cent,  from  its 
published  card  rates.  Some  times  a  small 
discount  in  addition  was  allowed  for  prompt 
payment.  The  plaintiff's  income  consisted 
in  the  commission  or  differential  between 
the  publisher's  card  rates  paid  by  its  clients 
and  the  amount  paid  over  by  plaintiff  to 
the  publisher.  In  other  words,  the  discount 
allowed  by  the  publisher  to  the  advertising 
agent,  and  the  discount  for  each  payment 
made  up  substantially  plaintiff's  entire  in- 
come. Its  other  source  of  income  consisted 
of  the  retainer  fee  paid  by  its  client ;  but, 
whenever  an  advertising  program  was 
agreed  upon,  plaintiff's  retainer  was  cred- 
ited on  the  commission  received,  and,  when- 
ever the  commission  equaled  the  retainer, 
no  separate  income  from  that  source  re- 
sulted. 

THIS  method  of  doing  btrsiness  was  uni- 
form. In  practice,  plaintiff  arranged  its 
due  dates  with  its  clients  in  time  to  get  in 
their  money  before  the  publisher's  bills  had 
to  be  paid.  If  a  cash  discount  for  prompt 
payment  was  realized,  plaintiff  gave  the 
benefit  of  it  to  its  client.  In  only  one  in- 
stance during  the  period  in  question  did 
any  of  plaintiff's  clients  fail  to  pay  on 
time.  So  that,  except  in  this  single  in- 
stance, plaintiff  was  never  obliged  to  use 
other  funds  to  pay  the  publisher  or  ever 
extended  credit  to  a  client.  Defendant's 
counsel  stresses  in  this  connection,  two 
considerations.  It  is  said  that  this  method 
of  doing  business  made  plaintiff  legally  lia- 
b'e  to  the  publisher  for  its  client's  adver- 
tising bill.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
No  opinion  with  respect  thereto  need  be  or 
is  expressed.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  plain- 
tiff so  conducted  its  business  that  it  did  not 
need  or  use  its  capital,  the  fact  that  it  was 
theoretically  liable  becomes  immaterial.  It 
is  further  said  that  plaintiff's  capital  gave 
it  a  financial  standing  and  entitled  it  to  a 
commercial  rating.  This  is  probably  true. 
Yet  the  evidence  is  convincing  that  plain- 
tiff's business  success  w-as  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  capital  or  to  its  financial  rating, 
but  that  its  standing  in  the  advertising 
world  on  which  its  business  success  was 
based,  was  due  to  the  prestige  of  Smith  and 
other  principal  .stockholders.  Clients  .sought 
plaintiff's  services  because  of  that  profes- 
sional standing  and  reputation  and  not  be- 
cau.se  of  the  financial  rating  of  plaintiff. 

The  holdings  of  the  courts,  as  well  as  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  when  dealing  with 
this  question,  are  uniform  that  it  is  not  the 
presence  of  capital,  but  its  use  in  earning 
income,  that  is  the  controlling  considera- 
tion. Those  holdings  likewise  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  presence  and  use  of  capital 
such  as  required  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  office,  with  elaborate  present-day  equip- 
ment, and  to  pay  salaries  of  employees,  do 
not  make  capital  a  material  income-produc- 
ing factor.  Such  use  of  capital  is  incidental. 
In  a  modern  law  office,  one-third  of  the 
gross  income  is  usually  absorbed  in  this 
way.  In  this  respect,  the  cases  arising  un- 
der Section  209,  Revenue  Act  of  1917.  are  in 
point.  That  section  provides  that  trading 
or  business  corporations  having  no  invested 
capital  or  only  a  nominal  capital,  are  to  be 


classified   separately   and   taxed   as   a   part- 
nership. 

Advertising  agencies  and  other  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  the  same  manner  as 
plaintiff  and  having  as  much  capital  and 
making  an  equivalent  use  of  it,  were  held 
to  be  entitled  to  the  classification.  See 
Park  Amusement  Co.  v.  IMcCaughn  (D.  C.) 
14  F.  (2d)  553;  Wallis-Armstrong  Co.  v. 
McCaughn  (D.  C.)  21  F.  (2d)  636;  De 
Laski  &  Thropp  v.  Iredell  (D.  C. )  268  Fed. 
377;  affirmed  (3  CCA.)  290  Fed.  955.  See 
to  the  same  effect  under  Section  200,  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1918,  Appeal  of  Massengale  Ad- 
vertising Agency.  2  B.  T.  A.  26  ;  Ai)peal  of 
S.  A.  Conover  Co..  6  B.  T.  A.  679  ;  Geo.  B. 
Ricaby  Co.  v.  Nauts  (D.  C.)  19  F.  (2d) 
271  ;  Alexander  &  Currett  v.  United  States 
(D.  C.)    21   F.    (2d)    547. 

PLAINTIFF'S  income  otherwise  than  from 
its  retainer  fees  and  commission  on  ad- 
vertising placed  with  publishers,  is  so  in- 
significant as  to  be  immaterial.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  such  discounts,  as  distinguished  from 
commission,  plaintiff  lost  $3,204.17.  This  loss 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  client  computed 
the  discount  on  the  publisher's  card  rating, 
whereas  plaintiff,  in  paying  the  publisher, 
computed  the  discount  only  on  the  net 
rate.  Likewise,  in  the  so-called  art  de- 
partment, plaintiff  suffered  a  loss  of  $3,- 
664.84.  Hence,  all  of  plaintiffs  income  ex- 
cept 76  per  cent,  derived  from  investments, 
is  the  direct  result  of  personal  service 
rendered. 

The  maintenance  by  plaintiff  of  an  art 
department  is  much  stressed.  Part  of  this 
work  was  performed  by  means  of  em- 
ployees regularly  or  temixirarily  employed.  _j_ 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  procured  from 
outside  sources.  As  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, plaintiff  finally  abandoned  its  inside 
department  and  procured  all  art  work  out- 
side. As  to  the  outside  work,  actual  cost 
only  was  billed  to  clients.  As  to  the  in- 
side production,  it  suffered  the  loss  already 
stated,  which  did  not  include  all  expense 
incurred  in  connection  therewith.  The  total 
bears  an  insignificant  relation  to  plaintiffs 
main  business.  This  art  work,  it  seems  to 
me.  was  plainly  a  personal  service  inci- 
dental to  the  major  service  plaintiff  under- 
took to  perform  for  its  clients.  It  was  not 
trading,  merchandising,  or  manufacturing 
art  work.  Plaintiff  could  not  well  perforin 
its  advertising  service  without  giving  visual 
form  to  its  clients'  advertising,  and  this 
required  the  preparation  of  designs  and 
illustrations.  In  substance,  this  work  was 
no  different  from  written  copy  produced 
and    furnished. 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  plaintiffs 
income  is  not  to  be  ascribed  primarily  to 
the  activities  of  its  principal  owners  or 
stockholders.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion it  is  urged  that  plaintiff  has  a  large 
number  of  small  stockholders  sustained  to 
it  primarily  the  relation  of  employees  and 
to  whom  are  paid  large  salaries ;  that  it 
has  other  employees,  .some  performing 
duties  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  its 
princiiial  stockholders,  and  hence  that 
plaintiff's  income  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
primarilv  to  the  activities  of  its  principal 
stockholders,  but  largely  to  the  activities 
of  minority  stockholders  having  each  a 
small  block  of  stock,  and  to  salaried  em- 
ployees. In  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
weightiest  consideration  making  against 
plaintiffs  right  to  the  desired  classification. 
It  is  a  consideration  which  lurked  in  the 
record  in  .some  of  the  cases  considered  by 
other  courts  and  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 
in  which  the  desired  classification  was  al- 
lowed, but  the  full  significance  of  these 
elements  does  not  seem  to  have  heretofore 
been  given  adequate  thought.  First  the 
important  facts  will  be  stated  and  later  the 
law  will  be  considered. 

The  holdings  of  the  several  stockholders 
have  already  been  sufficiently  stated  and 
will  be  repeated  onlv  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages. On  Jan.  31.  191S,  Smith  held  57  per 
cent.  Craig  10  per  cent,  Judson  12.1  per 
cent.  Madden  6.1  per  cent,  Hurton  7.3  per 
cent.  Murnhv  4.9  per  cent,  and  Charles  K. 
Haring  2.6  per  cent.  On  Jan.  31.  1919, 
Smith  held  47.6  per  cent,  Craig  8.4  ikm- 
cent,  Judson  10.1  per  cent.  Madden  5.1  per 
cent.  Horton  6.1  per  cent.  Murphy  4  per 
cent  Haring  2.1  per  cent.  Fawcett,  Wrigley 
and  Belsev  2.1  per  cent,  Spiro,  Day  and 
Dewitt  1..^'  Iier  cent.  Flynn  1.3  per  cent. 
Bresnan,  Gymer,  Jacobs  and  Jones  0.9  per 
cent.      The  dates  of  the  several   changes   In 
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Circulation 

The  advertiser  in  the  New^  York  Market  has  his  way  made  easier 
by  The  New  York  Times  leadership  in  quality  circulation — in  pres- 
tige— in  reader  interest  and  confidence. 

Never  before  has  an  advertiser  found  it  possible  to  reach 
through  one  medium  such  a  vast  number  of  high  quality  readers. 
The  Times  net  paid  sale  in  October  exceeded  400,000  copies  daily, 
690,000  Sundays — a  new  high  record. 

The  Times  circulation  is  legitimate,  bedrock  sale.  No  pre- 
miums, contests  or  features  are  used  to  catch  occasional  readers. 
The  Times  complete,  trustworthy,  impartial  news  attracts  intelli- 
gent readers  and  holds  them. 

Advertising 

In  advertising  The  New  York  Times  leads  all  New  York  news- 
papers in  volume  and  character.  The  total  volume  of  advertising 
published  in  The  Times  in  ten  months  this  year  was  24,582,288 
agate  lines,  8,893,088  lines  more  than  any  other  New  York  news- 
paper, morning  or  evening. 

But  the  volume  of  this  advertising  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  high  character.  The  Times  subjects  all  advertising  submitted 
to  censorship  and  excludes  whatever  is  objectionable  or  mis- 
leading. 

The  Times  unequalled  number  of  high  quality  readers  and 
their  confidence  in  its  news  and  advertising  columns  are  the  most 
important  advertising  facts  in  the  New  York  market. 
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(more  verses) 
Now   being   chanted,   carolled 
and  sung  by 

WALTER  DREY 
And   his    FORBES 
Advertising  Band 

I    sing-  a   song   of   Coupons 
Which    prove    that    people    read, 
And    give    a    chance    to    sample 
What    they    may    always    need. 

I   sing  a  song  of  Coupons 
Which   make    the   prospects   act, 
And.  tallied  on  the  check  sheet, 
Turn    theory   into   fact. 

I   sing  a   song  of  Coupons 

On    Air   Mail    paper   laid. 

How      Esleeck      used      FORBES 

columns 
Which  have   paid   and   paid    and 

paid. 

^^News  Value 
in  Advertising 


Copy 


^j 


This  illuminating  circular  citing 
the  Esleeck  Mfg.  Co.'s  success- 
ful experience  will  be  sent  on 
direct  request  to  all  interested 
in 
Direct  Returns  from  Adirrtising 


120    Fifth   Avenue,    New    York 
Members  A.  B.   C. 

Representatives:  Chicago,  H.  C.  Daych, 
Tribune  Building;  Detroit.  D.  C.  Murray. 
Ccneral  Motors  Bide.  ;  Eastern  .\dv. 
Managers.  E.  V.  Dannenberg.  Frank  H. 
Burns.  120  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York: 
Blanehard-Nltdiols-Coleman.  Seattle.  S:m 
Francisco.   Los   Angeles.  Atlanta. 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  LjCss  Than  P^our  Years'  Time! 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 

The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy, 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

421   Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


stockholding  interests  are  immaterial.  Thus 
it  appears  tliat  on  ttie  last  narned  date  and 
at  all  times,  Smith,  Craig  and  Judson 
owned  not  less  than  66.1  per  cent.  They 
received  as  salaries  and  bonuses  $3.3,376.39 
and  as  dividends  $26,740.  Defendant 
rlassifies  them  as  principal  owners  or  stock- 
In. Mers.  The  remaining  stockholders 
owned  33.3  per  cent.  They  received  as 
.salaries  and  bonuses  $62,684.34  and  as 
dividends  $13,53,").  Defendant  classifies 
them  as  minority  stockholders.  In  addition 
thereto,  there  were  many  other  employees 
who  received  -salaries  or  wages  aggregat- 
ing $37,571.9S.t  As  appears  from  Schedule 
7  annexed  to  the  stipulation  of  facts,  those 
employees  were  in  fact  employees,  such  as 
telephone  operators,  clerks,  stenographers, 
bookkeepers  and  office  boys.  Many  of  them 
were  employed  temporarily  and  only  for 
short  periods  of  time.  Three  of  them  are 
described  as  artists,  as  to  whom  it  may 
properly  be  said  that  their  activities  were 
not  other  or  different  from  those  of  outside 
artists  who  were  specially  employed.  One 
is  classified  as  a  research  director,  and  he 
is  the  only  one  as  to  whose  activities  there 
can  be  any  reason  for  thinking  he  per- 
formed other  than  purely  clerical  or  minor 
duties.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  found  that 
the  employees  to  whom  these  salaries  were 
paid,  were  clerks  and  assistants,  such  as 
are  found  in  every  law  oftlce,  and  whose 
work  bore  no  material  relation  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  either  as  a  business 
getter  or  as  a  directing  hand.  The  ques- 
tion, on  the  facts,  narrows  itself,  I  think, 
to  the  classification  as  between  principal 
and   minority  stockholders. 

SECTION  200  does  not  classify  stockhold- 
ers on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  stock 
owned  or  held.  It  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  stockholders. 
Nor  have  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Treasury  Department  ever  made  a  like 
distinction.  These  regulations  recognize 
a  distinction  between  active  and  non-active 
stockholders.  Artic'e  1529  prescribes  that 
no  definite  percentage  of  stock  or  interest 
shall  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  test  as  to 
whether  the  active  conduct  of  the  corpora- 
tion's affairs  is  to  be  deemed  that  of  the 
principal  stockholders.  It  further  pre- 
scribes that  no  corporation  may  make  a 
return  in  the  first  instance  on  the  basis  of 
being  a  personal  service  corporation,  unless 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  its  stock  is  held  by 
those  regularly  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  its  affairs. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  practical  in- 
terpretation given  to  Section  200  by  oflicials 
charged  with  its  administration  is  to  classi- 
fy stockholders  between  active  and  inactive 
and  to  disregard  majority  and  minority 
stockholders.  And  such,  also,  I  think,  has 
been  the  general  holding  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  In  Matteson 
v.  Willcuts  CD.C.)  12  F  (2d)  447,  a  per- 
sonal service  classification  was  denied  be- 
cause one  stockholder  owning  16  per  cent 
was  not  active,  and  another  stockholder 
owning  20  per  cent  was  regularly  employed 
in  another  business  and  limited  his  partici- 
pation to  consultation  at  lunch  or  after 
office  hours  with  the  active  stockholders 
having  charge  of  its  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  appeal  of  S.  A.  Conover  Co., 
snpra.  a  personal  service  classification  was 
allowed,  although  practically  all  the  stock 
was  held  by  one  active  stockholder,  and 
numerous  shares  were  distributed  in  small 
lots  among  former  employees  who  con- 
tinued active  in  its  affairs.  This  is  the 
latest  expression  on  the  subject  by  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. If  it  is  sound  law,  it  contro's  the 
present  case.  In  Geo.  B.  Ricaby  Co.,  1 
B.  T.  A.  512,  two  stockholders  owned  75 
of  the  84 H  shares.  One  owned  8.S  per 
cent,  and  two  others  each  owned  1.2  per 
cent.  The  stockholder  owning  8.8  per  cent 
was  one  of  the  principal  executive  officers. 
Another,  who  owned  only  1.2  per  cent,  was 
in  charge  of  the  taxpayer's  loan  depart- 
ment, one  of  the  principal  branches  of  its 
business,  and  was  also  in  charge  of  its 
main  office.  The  taxpayer  also  had  three 
branch  offices  under  the  supervision  of 
branch  managers,  no  one  of  whom  was  a 
stockholder.  The  taxpayer  was  conducting 
a  real  estate  agency,  and  its  sales  manager 
was  not  a  stockholder.  At  one  time  the 
company  employed  as  many  as  75  sales- 
men, none  of  whom,  it  seems,  was  paid  a 
salary,  but  all  of  whom  were  compensated 
bv  commissions  on  sales  effected  by  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  salaries  paid  to  these 
small  stockholders  and  employees  largely 
exceeded  the  profits  of  the  two  large  stock- 
holders It  was  held  bv  my  associate, 
,Tiidge  Killits,  that  the  taxpayer  was  en- 
titled to  a  persimal  service  classification. 
See  Geo.  B.  Ricahv  Co.  V.  Nauts.  19  F. 
(2d)  271.  Other  opinions  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  and  of  the  courts  to  the  same 
effect  can  be  found.     The  only  case  in  sub- 
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stantial  conflict  is  an  earlier  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  Appeal  of 
Patterson-Andreas  Co..  Inc..  6  B.  T.  A. 
392.  1  admit  my  inability  to  reconcile  this 
case  with  the  later  case  of  S.  A.  Conover 
Co.,  6  B.  T.  A.  679. 

UPON  mature  reflection,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  rulings  in  the  several  cases  cited, 
correctlv  interpret  the  law.  The  law  was 
directed  at  absentee  stock  ownership.  If 
the  service  rendered  is  in  the  nature  of 
personal  service  and  is  rendered  by  the 
owners  of  the  business,  the  law  intended  a 
separate  classification  for  income  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes.  It  was  intended  to  give 
corjiorations  performing  services  of  this 
nature  and  in  this  manner  the  same  tax 
position  as  a  partnership.  The  dominating 
purpose  was  to  distinguish  between  cor- 
porations engaged  in  trade,  mercliandising 
and  manufacturing,  in  which  much  capital 
is  required  and  without  which  profits  may 
not  be  earned,  and  corporations  perform- 
ing personal  services  in  which  large  capital 
is  not  usually  required  or  necessary  to  its 
efficient  conduct.  The  discrimination  is 
between  income  earned  by  capital  and  in- 
come earned  by  personal  effort.  The  spe- 
cific limitations  in  section  200  were  in- 
serted in  aid  of  this  dominant  purpose  and 
to  prevent  evasion.  They  should  not  be 
stressed  to  the  point  of  destroying  the 
major  purpose  of  the  law.  Sections  200 
and  218,  Revenue  Act  of  191S,  tax  personal 
service  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  partnerships.  The  number  of 
partners  and  the  amount  of  their  respective 
interests  is  not  made  a  test.  So,  under  this 
section,  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the 
several  stockholders  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  controlling  test.  The  controlling  test 
must  be  looked  for  in  another  direc- 
tion. It  is  whether  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  are  carried  on  by  its  owners 
regularly  engaged,  not  whether  some  of 
its  owners  have  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
stock.  The  law  intended  to  forbid  absentee 
stockholding  interests  of  a  material  size. 
The  administrative  regulation  already  cited, 
impliedlv  declares  that  an  absentee  owner- 
ship of  20  per  cent  is  not  material  in  the 
absence  of  some  other  important  features. 
In  this  case  all  the  stockholders  were  ac- 
tive in  the  conduct  of  plaintiff's  business. 
The  minority  stockholders  were  all  former 
employees  and  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pation presumptively  because  they  had 
proved  their  ability  to  direct  and  carry  on 
the  plaintiff's  affairs.  Their  salaries  and 
stockholding  interests  were  no  doubt  ap- 
portioned with  due  regard  to  their  ability 
and  relative  importance.  Nothing  appears 
to  indicate  that  such  action  was  a  subter- 
fuge to  get  a  different  classification  for 
taxation  purposes.  It  would,  I  think,  lead 
to  endless  contusion  if  we  were  now  to 
introduce  into  the  law  an  additional  classi- 
fication among  stockholders,  so  that  instead 
of  active  and  non-active  stockholders,  we 
should  have  in  each  case  to  reckon  with 
majority  and  minority  stockholders.  In- 
stead of  having  to  consider,  as  we  do  now, 
whether  the  stockholders  as  a  group  are  the 
principal  owners  and  are  regularly  engaged, 
we  .should  have  also  to  consider  whether 
the  taxpayer's  income  is  to  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  the  activities  of  some  one 
rather  than  some  other  active  stockholder, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  stockholder's 
ownership.  In  my  opinion.  Congress  did 
not  contemplate  such  a  test.  The  law,  I 
fear,  would  become  unworkable  if  we 
should  adopt  it. 

All  the  authorities  cited  have  been  duly 
considered.  For  convenience  they  are 
grouped  in  the  margin. t  In  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said,  further  review 
in  detail  is  unnecessary.  Some  of  them 
arose  under  Section  209,  Revenue  Act  of 
1917.  Insofar  as  they  cla.-isify  trading  or 
business  corporations,  the  uniform  tendency 
is  to  support  my  conclusion.  All  the  Dis- 
trict Court  case.s  arising  under  Section  220 
are.  I  think,  in  agreement  with  my  con- 
clusion, except  perhaps  Thos.  E.  Basham 
V  Lucas  (DC.)  21  F.  (2d)  5.tO.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  of 
which  many  are  without  opinion,  appear  to 
be  in  conflict,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Judge 
Killits  in  the  Ricaby  case,  but  most  of  them 
are  in  accord  with  mv  conclusion,  and  the 
latest  of  these,  .\ppeal  of  S.  A.  Conover  Co., 
»iipra.  is  in  entire  agreement.  In  several 
cases  an  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  rule 
requiring  a  taxpayer  claiming  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  taxing  law,  to  show  himself 
clearly  entitled  thereto,  is  applicable  to  a 
corporation  claiming  a  personal  service 
classification  under  Sections  200  and  218. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  on  this  question,  but  I 
deem  it  fitting  to  record  a  doubt.  The 
question  is.  I  think,  not  one  of  exemption 
from  taxation,  or  even  of  exemption  from 
the  general  provisions  of  a  law  otherwise 
,  applicable,  but  Is.  within  which  set  of  tax- 


Create  Desire 

where  you  've  created  markets 

CI  11  From  5,000  to  65,000  homes  in  one  mar- 
^Jl  ket— from  5,000  to  375,000  homes  in  one 
to  over  thirty  markets — all  of  them  homes 
selected  for  their  known  purchasing 
power  and  habits — all  of  them  on  the 
mailing  lists  of  magazines  meant  to  create 
desire  for  more  and  better  merchandise. 
And  the  readers  know  this  as  well  as  the 
publishers. 

f2]l  All  of  these  homes  have  voluntarily  estab- 
-^  lished  buying  relations  with  the  leading 
retail  institutions  selling  several  hundred 
millions  of  merchandise  each  year. 

For  less  than  four  cents  per  home  per  year 
the  manufacturer  of  approved  merchan- 
dise can  reach  all  of  the  375,000  homes  on 
the  combined  mailing  lists  in  the  follow- 
ing markets,  and  have  his  advertising 
share  space  with  retail  institutions  of 
local  prestige  who  invest  many  times  that 
amount  per  home  per  year  in  the  very 
same  media : 
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BOSTON 

PITTSBURGH 
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BROOKLYN 
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DENVER 
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ELGIN 

LANSING 
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HARRISBURG 
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AND   OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


Modes  &  Manners^ Fashions  &  Home 


Standard  Publishing  Company 

222  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


.^Mos  H.  Weigel,  Business  Mgr. 
222  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


Joseph  C.  Quirk,  Advertising  Mgr. 
681   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Halt  This 
Shopping   Frenzy ! 

WHAT  shall  I  give  him  .  .  . 
and  him  .  .  .  and  him  ?  Over 
and  over  again  that  eternal 
question  that  never  seems  to 
be  answered  quite  satisfac- 
torily. A  last  minute  rush 
for  a  gift,  distinctive  and  yet 
one  that  will  not  require  an 
overdraft. 

DON'T  you  dread  it  all? 
Well,  you  needn't.  What 
could  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  subscription  to 
Advertising  and  Selling  for 
a  fellow  executive — a  friend 
— a  business  associate.  A  gift 
that  will  be  a  happy  reminder 
— twenty-six  times  during  the 
year — of  your  friendship  and 
though  tfulness. 

Use  the  coupon  now.  Addi- 
tional names  can  be  attached 
on  a  separate  sheet  and  each 
will  receive  a  card  inscribed 
with  your  name,  announcing 
the  gift.  The  cost — a  mere 
^3  .oo  for  each  name.  [Cana- 
dian Postage  50^  and  Foreign 
^i.oo  extra  yearly.] 

Your  Christmas  worries  are 
when    you    mail    this 


over 
coupon 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  enter  the  following  name  to  receive 
Advertising  and  Selling  for  the  next  year. 
My  check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 

I^me... 

Addreii 

City  and  Stale 

ffVty  Name- - 

Addret!- 


ing  provisions  a  taxpayer  falls.  The  Act 
provides  two  classes  of  corporations  and 
provides  a  different  manner  for  computing 
the  ta.x.  Hence  the  inquiry  must  be,  in 
which  class  a  particular  corporation  is  to 
be  placed.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
burden  is  upon  a  taxpayer  enjoying  a 
corporate  form  of  organization  to  show  in 
which  class  it  is  to  be  placed,  nevertheless 
no  greater  burden  of  proof  is  required,  I 
think,  than  is  applied  in  determining  any 
other  simple  issue  of  fact. 

Judgment    will    be    rendered   in   plaintiffs 
favor  for  the  amount  claimed  in  its  petition. 

D.  C.  WESTBN'HAVER, 
Nov.  17,   1927  Judge 


•  "Sec.     200.       That    when    used    in     this 

title    The   term    'personal 

service  corporation'  means  a  corporation 
whose  income  is  to  be  ascribed  primarily  to 
the  activities  of  the  principal  owners  or 
stockholders  who  are  themselves  regularly 
engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  and  in  which  capital 
(whether  invested  or  borrowed)  is  not  a 
material  income-producing  factor  ;  but  does 
not  include  any  foreign  corporation,  nor 
any  corporation  50  per  centum  or  more  of 
whose  gross  income  consists  either  (1)  of 
gains,  profits,  or  income  derived  from  trad- 
ing, as  a  principal,  or  (2)  of  gains,  profits, 
commissions,  or  other  income  derived  from 
a  Government  contract  or  contracts  made 
between  April  6,  1917,  and  Nov.  11,  1918, 
both  dates  inclusive  ;...." 


tThese  percentages  and  figures  are 
taken  from  defendant's  brief  and,  while  not 
verified,  are  so  nearly  accurate  that  any 
errors   therein  become   immaterial. 


fHubbard-Ragsdale  Co.  v.  Dean  (D.C.) 
15  F.  (2d)  410;  Park  Amusement 
Co.  v.  McCaughn  (D.C.)  14  F.  (2d)  553; 
F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Co.  v.  McCaughn 
(D.C.)  21  F.  (2d)  636;  Thos.  E.  Basham 
V,  Lucas  (D.C.)  21  F.  (2d)  550;  George  B. 
Ricaby  Co.  v.  Nauts  (D.C.)  19  F.  (2d) 
271;  Matteson  v.  Willcuts  (D.C.)  12  F. 
(2d)  447;  De  Daski  &  Thropp  v.  Iredell 
(D.C.)  268  Fed.  377;  affirmed,  (3  CCA.) 
290  Fed.  955  ;  J.  H.  Lane  Co.,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  Court  of  Claims,  decided  December. 
1926 ;  Railroad  Stevedoring  Corpn.  v. 
Bowers  (D.C.)  7  F.  (2d)  781;  Gus  Sun 
Booking  Co.  v.  Deane  (D.C.)  10  F.  (2d) 
378  ;  Appeal  of  Messengale  Advertising 
Agency,  2  B.T.A.  26  ;  Alexander  &  Garrett 
V.  United  States  (D.C.)  21  Fed.  (2d)  547; 
Innes-Behnev  Optical  C^o.  v.  Commissioner, 
7  B.T.A.  982  ;  Appeal  of  Patterson- 
Andress  Co.,  Inc.,  6  B.T.A.  392  ;  Con- 
tinental Accounting  &  Audit  Co.  v.  Com- 
missioner, 7  B.T.A.  330  ;  F.  J.  Ross,  Inc.  v. 
CommLssioner,  7  B.T.A.  196  ;  Appeal  of 
S.  A.  Conover  Co.,  6  B.T.A.  679  ;  Lee  Live 
Stock  Commission  Co.  v.  Commissioner, 
7    B.T.A.    532. 


What  is  Your  Research 
Worth? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   25] 

much  whether  the  number  of  interviews 
was  ten  or  ten  thousand,  I  suspect  that 
he  would  be  inclined  to  set  his  own 
judgment  above  that  of  people  even 
concerning  their  very  selves.  And  yet 
these  same  advertising  men,  who  would 
indignantly  reject  evidence  proving 
that  three  people  out  of  ten  never  read 
and  were  not  influenced  by  advertising, 
will  unhesitatingly  swallow  the  answers 
of  people  as  to  whether  or  not  they  like 
soup.  If  it  is  discovered  that  5,542  peo- 
ple out  of  10,000  have  a  burning  pas- 
sion for  soup,  these  facts  are  gravely 
accepted  anci  working  plans  are  built 
on  them. 

Conventional  and  dignified  investi- 
gators among  retail  stores  will  not  take 
clerks'  words  for  much.  They  must  go 
to  the  manager  or  the  buyer.  As  soon 
as  they  let  themselves  be  known,  the 
buyer  begins  to  inject  his  own  opinions 
into  his  facts.  And  very  few  buyers 
can  be  interrupted  in  this  without  be- 
coming more  or  less  antagonized.  Pos- 
sibly the  facts  gathered  are,  in  the  end, 
correct,  but  I  am  always  reminded  of 
the    young    doctor    who    wants    to    get 
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Just    Completed,    and 

the  Outstanding 

Success  of  the  City 


^elfaetrere 

HOTEL 
48th  Street 

West   of   Broadway 

Times  Square's  Finest 
Hotel 


*^n)  I  T  H  I  N  convenient 
'"'^  walking  distance  to 
important  business  centers 
and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 

Every     Room     an     Outside     Room 
^—  with       Tico       Large       Windows 


Large     Single 

Rooms       J 

>  A  00 

Size    11'     6' 

X    20'     ^ 

4>"T 

with    bath 

'  day 

For  2,  twin   beds,  $5.00 


Large     Double     Rooms     h* 
Twin     Beds,     Bath 


00 


600 


Special    Weekly    Rates 
Furnished     or     L^n  furnished 
Suites  with  serving  pantries 
$95     to     $150     per     Month 

Moderately  Priced 

RESTAURANT 

featuring   a   peerless   cuisine 

Illustrated     booklet     free     on     request 

CURTIS    A.    HALE 

Managing  Director 
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Only  Deni\e"tn   . 
[Canadian  Advertiiin 


if  We    give    "on    the    spot"    Counsel 
'    ;ind  SerWce  in  your  Canadian  Ad- 
vertising   based   on   years    of    practical 

experience     In     this     fleM        Ask     our 
advice    on    methods    and    media. 


DEHNECO 

Reford  BUg.  Tl 


OttmanyUtdi 

TOnONTO.     ^ 


SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
FOR  YOUR  FRIENDS 
AND    BUSINESS    .ASSOCIATES 

American     Maga- 
zine      $2.50 

^'?urr"..".'.^"5.0O  Agency 

Bookman     4.00  for  all 

Century     5.00 

Tollier's    2.00  magazines 

CosmoiX)litan     ....3.00 
Conntry      Gentle- 
man (3  yrs.)..    1.00  ■*'""        NEF.n 
Country    Life...    5.00  WHITE      ON'LY 

Golden    Book 3.00  ONE    CHECK    TO 

Harpers    4.00  c  0  V  fl  R      .\  T.  I, 

Mentor    ... .....   4.0O  yoru  .^rnscuiP 

Popular    Mechan-^^^  .p,,,^.,,    |^.,,^^.   ,>„ 

Red" Book. ■.■.'. v.:  2.50  ni':N-Ew.vM 

Review     of      Re- 
views    4.00  _      ,    , 

Saturday  Evening  ^""'  '"^ 

Post     2.00  catalog. 

Time    5.00 

World's     Work..  -t.OO 

PARK   SUBSCRIPTION   AGENCY 

206    Park    Place  Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
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your  respiration,  and  tells  you  to 
breathe  normally.  And  so  you  breathe 
regularly,  because  you  think  that  that 
is  what  is  meant  by  normal.  Isn't  it 
just  possible  that  the  person  being  in- 
terviewed tries  to  understand  the  in- 
terviewer's mind  and  bends  his  facts 
one  way  or  the  other,  depending  on  his 
mood? 

An  extremely  undignified  and  un- 
ethical way  of  getting  facts  is  to  drop 
into  the  desired  store  and  loiter  around, 
allowing  everybody  to  get  in  ahead  to 
the  clerk.  To  make  up  for  his  obvious 
negligence,  the  clerk  will  answer  all 
sorts  of  impertinent  questions  which  he 
really  ought  not  to  expect  from  a  cus- 
tomer. Half  a  dozen  interviews  of  this 
sort,  where  the  suspect  is  taken  off  his 
guard,  will  give  a  clearer  picture  of 
trade  conditions  than  a  thousand  of  the 
formal  type.  And  they  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  noticeably  less  ex- 
pensive. 

It  is  likely  that  when  an  advertising 
agency  submits  a  marketing  plan  based 
on  twenty  calls,  the  advertiser  will  feel 
that  he  is  being  cheated.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  calls  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  thousands.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  grandiose  evidence  of  a  survey  in- 
cluding every  house  or  store  or  what 
have  you  in  a  given  territory.  And 
the  sheer  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  enough 
to  sway  him.  Let  the  calls  be  made  by 
high  school  boys  or  people  appointed 
by  the  local  postmaster,  it  makes  no 
difference.  The  introduction  to  the  re- 
port will  say  that  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  research  trained  his  own  investi- 
gators, and  the  advertiser  has  that  sup- 
port for  his  Midas-like  cherished  mil- 
lions of  facts. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  types  of  inquiry,  opinions  will  con- 
tinue to  vary.  "There  are  excellent,  big 
surveys,  and  there  are  abominable, 
small  ones;  but  that  is  not  because  one 
is  big  and  the  other  is  small.  Amer- 
icans have,  as  Henning  acidly  insisted, 
a  tendency  to  worship  size  for  mere 
size.  Everything  must  be  "the  biggest 
ever  made."  It  is  possible  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  under-estimate  somewhat  the 
value  of  quality.  But  if  the  executive 
council  needs  a  Napoleonic  gesture  to 
induce  it  to  pass  the  appropriation, 
perhaps  it  will  be  better,  in  the  long 
run,  to  stagger  it  with  inconceivable 
numbers  in  the  good  old  American  way. 
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After  Media  and  Copy 
—What  Then? 

[continued  from  page  34] 

of  safety,  the  publishers'  "last  call  for 
copy!" 

Now,  to  make  an  incision  in  the 
heart  and  arteries  of  the  system,  as  the 
surgeon  would  express  it.  January  re- 
veals that  an  advertisement  was  pre- 
pared for  Architectural  Forum  and 
went  down  in  the  space  allotted  for 
identification  as  number  four.  Next, 
this  piece  of  copy  was  routed  to  the 
development  and  research  departments 
for  approval.  This  procedure  is  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  machinery.  Mailing 
departments  are  not  infallible;  neither 
do  sales  promotional  executives  and 
research  engineers  always  arrive  at 
the  bottom  of  their  work  organizers  in 
any  predetermined  period.  And  copy, 
like  sales  correspondence,  must  not  be 
allowed   to   stagnate.        So   it  is   kept 


Neu*  England^s  Second  Largest  Market 

Rhode  Island's 
Food  Supply 

Rhode  Island — noted  for  its  density 
of  population  and  the  diversity  of  its 
industries — with  its  population  97% 
urban  and  3  %  rural — depends 
upon  outside  sources  for  nearly  all 
of  its  total  food  supply.  Many  car- 
loads of  foodstuffs  are  shipped  into 
this  state  daily  to  supply  the  demand. 
This  market  offers  great  opportuni- 
ties to  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  food  products.  The  population 
is  served  through  1,800  grocery  and 
delicatessen  stores.  These  stores 
are  served  through  2 1  wholesale 
grocers  and  27  produce  dealers  with 
Providence  as  the  distributing  center. 

The    Providence    Journal 

AND 

The   Evening   Bulletin 

with  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of  1 14,020 
reach  the  great  majority  of  English  speaking 
families  in  Rhode  Island  which  enable  the  adver- 
tiser to  reach  this  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Representatives 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company 
Boston    New  York    Giicago 


R.  J.  BiDWELL  Company 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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A   NATION-WIDE    RESEARCH    ORGANIZATION 

Serving  the  Country's  Best  Known 
Advertisers,  Agencies  and  Publications 

— C— 

CROSSLEY.  INC..  is  engaged  sniely  in  the  business  of  obtaining  information 
about  markets,  from  Portland  to  Portland  and  from  Duluth  to   Dallas. 

Its  personnel,  under  the  supervision  of  Government  trained  branch  man- 
agers, is  composed  of  men  and  women  of  widely  different  types,  adaptable  to 
the  requirements  of  a  variety  of  products. 


Who  are  your  customers?  Why,  and  how,  do  they  buy  yours 
or  competitive  goods?  They  alone  can  tell  you.  Such  facts 
are  quietly  determining  the  degree  of  success  of  all  products. 
Only  when  they  are  known,  can  they  be  controlled. 


"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  Is  in  the  Repeating"'  is  a  booklet  describing 
how  CROSSLEY,  INC.,  obtains  information,  to  what  use  such  information  has 
been  put,  its  measure  of  value,  and  wherein  this  organization  differs  from 
all  others. 

CROSSLEY,   INC. 

Twenty-five    West    Forty-third    Street 
NEW    YORK   CITY 

HAS    SERVED    AND    IS    SERVING 


The  Shredded   Wheat  Company 

The  American   Gas  Association 

The  Hoover  Company 

ISation's  Business 

Davis  Baking  Powder  Company 

Frank  Seaman  Inc. 

Taylor   Instrument   Companies 


The  Literary  Digest 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company 

McCall's  Magazine 

Coivan,  Dempsey  &  Dengler 

Remington  Typewriter  Co, 

Socony  Burner  Corporation 

Pathe  Motion  Picture  Cameras 


The    New    Yorker.    Time,    Hinze    Ambrosia,    Reimers    &    Osborn,    Breed, 
Abbott  and  Morgan   and  others  of  similar  standing 

IN    NINETY-NI.XE   CITIES   AND   TOWNS 

Member:   MARKET  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  and 
AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  Taxi  Weekly 


Covers  the  Whole 
Cab  Industry 


o     10,000     laxicali 
u[ieral(jrs.        Issutd 


Xh-W     YORK      ETHTION     gi)ts 

ifuliviilual,     fleet     and     company 

Mondays. 

NATIONAI.,  EDITION,    ready  January    1,    1928.    goes 

to   -J.OOO    fleet    and   company  operators   throughnut    the 

LI.     S.       Issued    Weiinesdavs. 

PuTjlished   in   Its   Otm   Printing   Plant   at 
54    West    74.lh    Street »w    Y«rk    Citv 


Are  you  in  need  of  a  competent  adver- 
tising manager,  copywriter,  promotion 
manager,  etc.? 

A  few  well  chosen  lines  in  THFt  MAR- 
KKT  PLACE  will  bring  you  applications 
from  several  who  have  the  qualifications 
you   require. 


THE  BIG  BOOK  ON  GOOD 
PRINTING 

The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress 

Sent  on  receipt  of  $10 — 45jS  extra  for 
postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 


humming  along  by  methodical  follow- 
ups  to  our  sales  and  research  workers. 
Ordinarily,  within  three  days  to  a 
week,  copy  is  returned  "approved"  or 
"rejected"  by  the  departments  just 
mentioned.  Then  the  copy  is  re-typed, 
a  finished  layout  made,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  engravings 
are  sent  on  their  way  to  the  publisher. 
In  the  case  of  advertisement  number 
four,  for  Architectural  Forum,  the 
mailing — copy,  layout,  and  engravings 
— took  place  on  Dec.  11,  1926. 

The  next  move  was  up  to  the  publi- 
cation. It  responded  with  rough  proofs 
of  number  four  on  Dec.  21.  This 
in  turn  was  notated  in  the  space  keyed 
as  "Proofs  Received."  Followed  proof- 
reading with  the  "OK'd"  or  "OK'd 
with"  proof  returned  to  the  publisher 
on  the  date  recorded,  Dec.  22. 

Dates  of  issues  appear  in  the  last 
column  under  each  month's  listings. 
To  conserve  space  and  operating  time, 
and  to  make  for  ready  reference,  these 
dates  are  contained  within  the  symbols 
which  denote  sizes  of  advertisements. 
The  corresponding  key  is  seen  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  reproduced 
chart.  Page  space  is  indicated  by  a 
ruled  square,  half-page  space  by  a  tri- 
angle, two-page  spreads  by  two  joined 
squares,  and  cover  space  by  a  circle. 

Thus,  with  the  chart  as  a  fingerpost, 
the  schedule  went  off  without  hitch  or 
oversight.  For  neglect  or  dismissal  of 
any  of  the  essential  details  was  vir- 
tually impossible. 

It  is  true  that  this  chart  could  have 
been  expanded  to  include  all  routine 
operations  in  the  production  of  busi- 
ness paper  advertisements.  It  could 
have  been  loaded  to  the  gunnels  with 
engraving  due  dates,  checking  data 
and  other  information.  But  fortu- 
nately, or  unfortunately,  as  the  case 
may  be,  these  details  were  consigned 
to  archives  specially  designated  for 
them.  In  this  manner  was  our  chart 
relieved  of  onerous  particulars,  which 
while  necessary  could  readily  be  rele- 
gated elsewhere. 

In  gist,  then,  the  advantages  of 
charting  schedules  are :  convenience, 
accessibility,  ready  visualization  of  the 
business  paper  situation,  and  last  but 
not  at  all  least,  a  constant  reminder  to 
the  copy  section  that  time  and  closing 
dates  wait  for  no  advertiser. 


Advertisiiio;  Intoxi- 
cation 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   40] 

Some  organizations  suffer  from  re- 
search intoxication.  Research  is  val- 
uable— it  is  often  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  campaign,  but  it  cannot  be 
carried  to  extremes  beyond  reason. 
There  comes  a  time  for  action  and  an 
end  to  research — but  this  time  never 
seems  to  approach  in  the  operation  of 
certain  organizations.  They  hope  to 
perfect  every  point  in  advance  to  such 
an  extent  that  each  microscopic  objec- 
tion will  have  been  ancitipated. 

In  theory  their  operations  are  sound. 
But  valuable  weeks  and  months,  and 
sometimes  years,  speed  by  while  their 
research  continues,  and  by  the  time 
their  findings  are  complete,  competi- 
tors have  attained  an  almost  impreg- 
nable position.  Moderation  is  essential 
in  all  things,  and  advertising  is  no 
exception. 
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What  the  Modern  Banker 
Thmks  of  Advertising 


[continued  from  page  201 


all  is  that  intangible  known  as  "con- 
sumer good  will."  A  factory  which 
lacks  it  lor  its  product  is  a  far  poorer 
customer  for  the  banker  than  the  fac- 
tory which  has  it  in  abundance.  How- 
is  it  possible  for  the  banker  who  sees 
the  importance  of  the  good  will  intang- 
ible not  to  be  interested  in  the  prin- 
cipal force  which  builds  it  up — adver- 
tising? He  sees  that  the  good  will  of 
a  single  housewife  toward  a  given 
product,  manufactured  by  a  customer 
of  his,  is  the  principal  influence  that 
turns  her  into  a  good  customer  of  his 
customer.  Being  quick  at  mental  arith- 
metic he  calculates  that  if  that  house- 
wife be  multiplied  into  a  million  house- 
wives, or  into  five  million  housewives, 
his  customer  has  an  invaluable  intang- 
ible in  the  form  of  consumer  good  will. 

''pHERE  was  a  day  when  bankers  were 
J-  said  to  look  down  upon  advertising. 
Every  man  who  has  ever  contributed 
anything  great  in  the  field  of  medicine 
(the  exceptions  are  so  few  you  must 
hunt  for  them)  has  for  a  time  been 
looked  down  upon  by  his  contempo- 
raries. But  that  is  the  age-old  lot  of 
those  who  create  the  new.  If  the  new 
thing  cannot  prove  itself  to  be  a  sound 
thing,  it  remains  in  a  position  of  dis- 
paragement. But  if  the  new  thing  be 
sound,  it  gradually  wins  a  change  of 
attitude.  Advertising  theoretically  is 
as  sound  as  any  dollar  that  was  ever 
minted.  But  advertising  unfortunately 
is  so  readily  susceptible  to  abuse  that 
bankers  were  not  alone  in  looking  down 
upon  it  because  of  its  abuses.  They 
mistook  the  abuses  for  the  real  thing. 
We  advertising  men  know  of  abuses  in 
banking — a  good  many  in  fact — but 
shall  we  disparage  all  banking?  Ad- 
vertising men  or  bankers,  past  or  pres- 
ent, who  abuse  their  calling  settle  into 
history  properly  labeled.  Many  bank- 
ers have  detected  the  true  theory  of 
advertising — a  theory  which  denotes  it 
as  a  legitimate  factor  for  making  sales 
rapidly  and  building  good  will  over 
areas  too  large  to  be  developed  by  per- 
sonal sales  contact  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

To  admit  the  truth,  let  us  say  that 
industry  and  advertising,  as  they  stand 
today,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  bankers.  Does  the 
house  of  Morgan  know  nothing  but 
money?  Does  the  First  National  Bank 
of  New  York  think  only  of  "per  cent"  ? 
Examine  the  influence  of  such  institu- 
tions as  these  in  the  field  of  industry 
and  commerce.  You  will  find  in  the 
records  most  remarkable  examples  of 
the  reconstruction  of  enterprises  which 
had  gone  to  seed  or  were  on  the  way 
there.  Concerns  have  been  resuscitated 
from  the  state  of  prostration;  increas- 
ing annual  deficits  have  been  turned 
into  increasing  annual  profits;  shaki- 
ness  and  a  black  outlook  have  given 
way  to  financial  soundness  and  brilliant 
promise;  stock  and  bond  holders  have 
been  protected.  In  many  such  situa- 
tions  bankers    have    been    the    saviors. 


In  certain  commercial  enterprises  in 
which  banking  groups  are  deeply  in- 
terested advertising  is  an  indispensable 
factor.  The  bankers  know  it  and  the 
executive  personnel  of  the  institutions 
know  it.  I 

Bankers  are  interested  in  advertis- 
ing, and  this  article  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity to  say  that  bankers  could 
well  afford  to  try  to  understand  it  still 
better.  There  is  nothing  about  adver- 
tising which  a  banker  cannot  under- 
stand. There  is  nothing  about  it  which 
any  high-grade  mind  cannot  under- 
stand. It  is  better  for  advertising  that 
it  be  stripped  of  any  mystery  which 
may  still  surround  it.  The  more  clear- 
ly advertising  is  seen  for  what  it  really 
is,  the  more  will  it  be  respected  by 
those  who  employ  it,  whether  bankers 
01  manufacturers — whether  directly  or 
indirectly.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  any 
board  of  directors  which  has  an  adver- 
tising problem  to  devote  a  board 
meeting  to  it — to  include  in  that  meet- 
ing the  active  sales  manager,  if  they 
do  not  include  him  regularly — to  in- 
clude the  advertising  minds  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  agency  that  are 
carrying  the  major  advertising  burden. 
Some  members  of  that  board  will  learn 
much  that  is  new  and  absorbingly  in- 
teresting. The  men  on  whom  that  board 
depends  to  market  its  merchandise,  ad- 
vertise it,  and  build  up  its  great  in- 
tangible of  good  will  will  do  better 
work  because  of  this  recognition.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  many  a  com- 
pany with  a  rather  imposing  board  of 
directors  which  does  actually  much  less 
for  the  welfare  of  the  company  and  has 
less  understanding  of  its  problems  than 
its  production,  marketing,  and  adver- 
tising departments  do.  But  this  recog- 
nition does  not  need  special  pleading. 
It  is  coming  about  gradually  as  adver- 
tising and  its  function  becomes  better 
understood. 

THE  advertising  man  serves  in  a  con- 
fidential capacity  many  different 
kinds  of  business.  As  he  practises  his 
profession,  he  discovers  very  soon  that 
no  knowledge  he  has  ever  acquired  is 
wasted.  He  discovers  that  he  must  ac- 
quire a  great  deal  of  additional  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  fit  with  aptness  into 
the  varied  situations  represented  by  the 
affairs  of  his  various  clients.  A  banker 
is  in  the  same  position.  His  customers 
represent  different  lines  of  activity,  and 
he  cannot  know  too  much  about  the 
many  kinds  of  business  upon  which 
banking  prosperity  depends.  Nothing 
is  so  ridiculous  as  the  advertising  man 
who  pretends  to  talk  wisely  to  the  man- 
ufacturer of  whose  problems  he  knows 
nothing.  Nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as 
the  banker  attempting  to  give  advice 
to  a  business  man  of  whose  business 
he  knows  nothing. 

One  of  the  greatest  merchants  and 
executives  in  America  today — with 
whom  the  WTiter  talked  recently  about 
bankers  and  advertising — was  less 
lenient  toward  the  modern  banker  than 
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Of  fifty  buyers  of  liripit- 
ing  and  engraving/pioked 
at  random  from  olir/l927 
ledger,  thirty-seveil  have 
been  continuous  customers 
for  not  less  tb&n  eight 
years — twenty/five  fornot 
less  than  fifteen  years — 
fourteen  fc/r/not  less  than 
twenty- tyo  years — five 
for  not  l/ss  than  twenty- 
eight  ye^rs. 
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Three  Ads 
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inquiries 

H.  D.  Justi  &  Son,  toolh  manufacturers 
of  Philadelphia,  were  obliged  to  take  on 
four  extra  clerks  to  handle  the  corres- 
pondence when  this  flood  of  inquiries 
began  to  pour  in  from  their  three  ads, 
consisting  of  three  color  inserts  with  an 
offer  of  a  shade  guide,  which  appeared 
exclusively   in   Oral  Hygiene. 

Even  though  direct  returns  are  produced 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  prove  that 
Oral  Hygiene's  advertising  section  is  read 
attentively,  our  staff  never  coax  advertis- 
ers into  the  magazine  with  promises  of 
phenomenal  direct  returns. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

CHICAGO:      W.      B.       Conanl.       Peoples      Oas      Blilg.. 

Harrison    844S. 
SVTW    YOUK:    .Stuart    M.    Stanley.    62    West    13th    St.. 

Vanderblll    375S. 
ST.    LOUIS:    A,    D.    McKlnney,    Syndicate    Trust    Bide.. 

Ollvo   13. 
SAN     FBANCI.SCO:     Bocer     A.     Johnstone.     155     Mont- 

Fomery  St.,    Koainy   sns8. 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this   department    is    $3.00    per   inch.        Minimum    charge   $1.50. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Positions  Wanted 


I  am  looking  for  a  big  man  for  a  boss.  Someone 
who  is  recognized  as  successful,  honest  and  con- 
siderate. I  _  am  not  particular  what  kind  of 
business  he  is  in  or  where  he  is  located  so  long 
as  he   isn't   a  bootlegger. 

As  I  am  34  now  and  have  had  an  unusually 
good  all-around  business  and  advertising  training 
for  seven  years,  my  next  ten  or  fifteeen  years 
should  prove  very  valuable  to  the  right  man. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  I  wish  to  have  earned 
enough  to  be  able  to  educate  tny  two  sons  with- 
out selling  the  family  cook  stove,  and  to  permit 
their  mother  some  relaxation  from  household 
cares. 

I  take  life  seriously  and  am  quite  a  plugger 
if  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
follow  the  lead  of  a  big  man.  I  make  friends 
easily  and  enjoy  the  respect  of  my  townspeople, 
as  have  my   family  before  me. 

Some  Christian  gentleman  is  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  liberally  for  the  services  I  shall  render 
him.  Who  is  it  going  to  be?  Address  Box  492, 
Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New 
York   City. 


Experienced  publicity  man,  now  handUng  all 
municipal  advertising  for  a  large  seaport  and 
tourist  resort  city,  will  end  four  year  contract 
in    December.     Qualifications : 

Nationally    known    illustrator. 

Copywriter  of  repute. 

Specialist  in  industrial  development  and  re- 
search. 

In  executive  positions  since  1913. 

Formerly  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
handled  many  National  accounts. 

Extensive  travel,  as  member  of  port  authority, 
in  present  position  has  created  many  valuable 
industrial   and  political  contacts. 

Only  first-class  proposition  where  a  skilled  and 
aggressive  man  can  find  advancement  will  be 
considered. 

Address  Box  490.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East   38th   Street,   New    York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


Salesmen  wanted  for  a  nationally  known  jewelry 
house  that  enjoys  national  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance. Must  be  able  to  sell  both  product  and 
advertising.  Knowledge  of  jewelry  merchandising 
and  advertising  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Southern  and  Pacific  Northwestern  territories 
now  open.  Address  Box  495.  Advertising  and 
Selling.  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


An  Ohio  Manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies 
wants  a  man  to  take  charge  of  its  Advertising 
and  New  Business  Department.  Applicants 
should  have  had  actual  sales  experience  and 
should  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  advertising 
including  a  knowledge  of  printing,  engraving, 
purchase  of  art  work,  space  buying,  copy  writing, 
layouts,   and   development  of  mailing   lists. 

This  is  an  e.xcellent  opportunity  for  one 
desirous  of  permanent  identification  with  a  suc- 
cessful and  growing  organization.  In  applying 
state  age.  education  and  experience  in  detail. 
Address  Box  494.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East    38th    Street,    New   York   City. 


Multigraphing 


QuaUty    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing.    Filling    In.    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120    W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City 

Telephone  Wis.    5483 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street, 
New  York  City,   Phone  Barclay   1295. 


Business  Opportunities 


Less  than  $50,000  purchases  building,  stock,  good 
will  of  long  established  house  on  Pacific  Coast, 
selling  profitable  merchandise  direct  to  consumer. 
Net  profits  as  high  as  $21,000.  Plenty  room  for 
expansion.  Owner  retiring :  organization  can  be 
retained.  Information  to  responsible  people  only. 
Address  Box  493,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th    Street,   New   York   City. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues.  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selhng,  9  E.   38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


this  article  has  been.  He  felt  that  the 
average  banker  was  still  too  many  re- 
moves from  his  customers  and  that  we 
would  see  in  the  next  few  years  some 
great  changes  for  the  better  in  the  re- 
lationship of  banks  with  their  clientele. 
He  liked  the  simile  that  banking  is 
simply  one  thread  in  the  commercial 
fabric,  but  asserted  it  knew  too  little 
about  the  other  threads.  He  said,  "The 
modern  big  bank  should  have  foremost 
among  its  vice-presidents,  (a)  one  who 
could  advise  with  the  bank's  customers 
on  sales  and  advertising;  that  is,  advise 
with  the  authority  of  the  man  who 
knows  those  subjects,  not  only  theoret- 
ically but  actually,  because  he  has  lived 
with  them  and  done  them;  (b)  another 
who  could  advise  with  the  bank's  cus- 
tomers on  production — again,  not  mere- 
ly a  theorist  on  the  subject  but  a  prac- 
tician as  well.  (He  mentioned  such 
a  man  as  Kettering)  ;  (c)  another  who 
could  advise  with  customers  on  cost 
systems  and  accounts — again,  a  man 
who  was  himself  an  expert  accountant 
and  cost  man  of  high  ability,  practi- 
cally demonstrated."  And  so  he  went 
on  to  describe  the  kind  of  vice-presi- 
dents whom,  he  said,  the  banks  of  to- 
day really  need  most  because  their  cus- 
tomers need  them  most.  He  still  feels 
that  the  average  banker  when  ap- 
proached by  a  customer  for  advice  is, 
except  on  matters  of  mere  money  and 
security,  often  bluffing  his  way  through 
the  interview,  indulging  in  platitudes 
and  otherwise  covering  up  his  igno- 
rance. His  view  was  that  the  metro- 
politan bank  in  New  York,  or  in  Chi- 
cago, or  in  other  great  cities,  which 
would  organize  its  executive  staff  so  as 
to  prove  truly  helpful  to  its  customers 
in  their  varied  hours  of  need  would  run 
away  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  feels  that  the  typical  bank 
which  sets  up  today  a  long  line  of  vice- 
presidents  is  largely  making  a  gesture 
— that  these  young  men,  educated  and 
agreeable  though  they  are,  have  neither 
the  experience,  the  knowledge,  the  wis- 
dom, nor  the  "gumption"  to  be  of  any 
particular  value  to  the  customer  with  a 
problem.  He  insists  that  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  bank  to  be  much  more  of  a 
help  in  the  business  problems  of  its 
customers  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Needless  to  say,  when  the  question  of 
advertising  was  suggested,  he  said  that 
advertising  was  grossly  misunderstood 
and  under-rated  by  the  average  banker, 
simply  because  he  was  ignorant  of 
what  advertising  is  all  about. 

These  i-emarks  even  from  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  be  worth  thinking 
over.  But  they  came  from  a  man  whose 
name  is  probably  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  this  article,  certainly  to  every 
banker  of  importance  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  counts  among  his  per- 
sonal friends  many  of  the  peers  of  the 
banking  world. 


Guild  of  Free  Lance  Artists 
Holds  Election 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  Free 
Lance  Artists,  held  at  their  headquar- 
ters in  the  Graybar  Building  on  Nov. 
14,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  John  La  Gatta, 
president;  McClelland  Barclay,  vice- 
president;  John  Alonzo  Williams,  sec- 
retary, and  R.  F.  Schabelitz,  treasurer. 
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Something   Sound? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

goodness  knows  how  many  others  ac- 
tually smoked!  Think  of  it!  Women 
smoking! 

Some  of  them  even  intimated  that  if 
you  ever  expected  to  amount  to  much 
as  a  singer,  you  might  as  well  take  a 
good  long  drag  on  one  of  these  same 
cigarettes. 

After  some  of  these  advertisements 
had  been  appearing  for  a  few  weeks 
the  New  York  papers  told  of  an  ap- 
plication to  organize  a  "Tobacco  So- 
ciety for  Voice  Culture." 

"The  apparent  purpose  of  the  ap- 
plication," said  the  New  York  World, 
"was  to  ridicule  cigarette  advertising 
which  uses  testimonials  from  singers." 

The  application  was  turned  down  "as 
fri%'olous." 

All  of  which  causes  one  to  wonder: 

Why  can't  cigarette  advertising  be 
approached  like  any  other  advertising 
situation?  Why  can't  cigarettes  be 
advertised  to  women  where  women 
smoke? 

And  why  can't  it  be  advertised  in  a 
way  that  it  believable? 

*  MAGAZINE  publisher  may  decide 
j-T-that  his  readers  in  inland  cities  and 
in  the  country  do  not  share  New  York's 
frank  attitude  toward  women's  smok- 
ing. Therefore  he  excludes  cigarette 
advertising.  W^hy  not?  He  knows  or 
should  know  what  his  readers  like  and 
want. 

It's  certainly  his  prerogative  to  fix 
the  policies  of  his  own  property. 

But  if  he  decides  to  admit  cigarette 
advertising  to  his  pages,  he  may  find, 
as  some  publishers  are  reported  to 
have  found,  that  a  surprisingly  small 
number  of  readers  are  annoyed  by  it. 
One  man  who  expected  an  avalanche 
received  in  the  month  after  publication 
exactly  seven  letters  from  a  circula- 
tion that  is  numbered  by  the  millions. 

Later  a  few  more  letters  drifted  in, 
but  not  many.  The  surprising  part  of 
it  was  the  restraint  of  these  protests. 
The  writers  were  not  shocked.  They 
frankly  faced  the  fact  that  women 
smoke.  What  they  minded  was  the  im- 
plication that  smoking  is  good  for  the 
throat.  They  pointed  out  that  there 
may  be  doctors  who  say  that  it  doesn't 
hurt  the  voice,  but  they  wondered 
whether  any  doctor  could  be  found  who 
would  say  that  it  actually  ever  did 
anybody's  voice  any  good. 

Most  of  us  are  not  concerned  with 
deciding  whether  to  admit  cigarette 
advertising  into  the  columns  of  a 
magazine.  Most  of  us  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  most  effective  way  to 
walk  the  slack  wire  of  cigarette  copy 
without  falling  off.  But  all  of  us  in 
the  advertising  business  are  concerned 
with  trends  that  injure  the  credibility 
of  all  advertising. 

Just  now  there  are  a  number  of 
copy  fads  that  strain  the  credulence 
of  any  sensible  person.  Some  of  them 
are  lazy-minded — using  an  old  formula 
in  a  new  way,  Portia  in  Modern  Dress. 
Some  of  them  are  ingenious.  Most  of 
them  are  just  a  little  too  shrewd  to 
be  good  for  advertising  or,  when  it 
comes  to  that,  good  an  advertising. 

The  last  word  has  not  been  said 
when  the  reply  is  made,  with  a  shrug, 
that  these  things  boost  sales. 

A  shot  of  strychnine  is  very  stimu- 
lating, too. 
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November  30.  1927 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5<^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/^^/y^r/Zifr*.  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With 


Position 


W.  E.  Mackee The  Fourth  Estate,  New  York,  Adv.  Staflf Joseph   W.   Young,   Holly- 

wood,   Fla Adv.   and    Publicity   Dir. 

W.  E.  Jackson Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Adv.  Dept.,  International  Section ..  National    Metal   Moulding 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Adv.  Mgr. 

L.  G.   Sherman Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Copy    Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn Copy 

H.  S.  Lord  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine, 

Wis Nichols  &  Shepard  Co., 

Battle   Creek,  Mich Sen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Wm.  R.  Peer   Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  Adv. 

Dept International  Silver  Co., 

Bridgeport,   Conn Adv.  Ass't 

Edward  L.  Leeds   . . .  Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.,    New   York,   Vice-Pres. 

and  Gen.  Sales  Mgr Resigned 

Carl    G.   Kendall    . . .  George  E.  Keith  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  in  Charge 

of  Sales  Promotion   Same  Company Ass't  Sales   Mgr. 

Harold  W.  Copeland .  George    E.    Keith    Co.,    Brockton,    Mass.,    Ass't 

Sales  Mgr Same  Company Sales  Mgr. 

W.  0.  Nettleton   General    Motors    Corp.,    Detroit,    Mich.,    Adv. 

Dept     Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  New 

York Ass't   Gen.   Mgr.    of   Adv.] 

and   Sales   Promotion 

H.  C   Tiffany General    Motors    Corp.,    Detroit,    Mich.,    Asst. 

Mgr.  of  Export  Adv Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  New 

York Gen.    Mgr.    of    Adv.    and 

Sales   Promotion 
H.  S.  Connel John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Adv.  Mgr. .  Resigned 

D    D    Knight     Graphic  Art  Studios,  New  York,  Contact Monarch    Metal    Products 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Sales  Mgr. 


Wm.    G.    Shortal    .  . .  The  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y 


F.  B.  Stearns  Co.,  Cleve- 
.  land,  Ohio Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 


T   A.  Morrow Gold    Dust    Corp.,    New    York,    Vice-Pres.    and 

Mgr.  of  2  in  1,  Shinola  and  Bixby  Corp Same  Company Vice-Pres.  and  Dir. 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (4^^«c/>5,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now   Associated    With 


Position 


Walter  J.   Garvey    . .  World  Wide  Advertising  Corp.,  New  York   .  .  .  Winsten  &   Sullivan,  Inc., 

New   York    Acc't   Executive 

John  E.  Wiley  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sec'y.Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

Hal     A     Kennedy    .  .  At  one  time,  Dorland  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. .  Winsten  &   Sullivan,  Inc., 

New   York    Prod.   Mgr. 

Edward  A.  Oldham  . .  U.  S.  Junior  Naval  Reserve,  New  York,  Execu- 
tive  Dir The  Oldham  Adv.  Service, 

New  York Mgr. 

Richard  Stanton   ....Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York,  Service  Mgr..  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa Copy  Dept. 

Galen  Snow   Greenfield   Tap  &   Die  Corp.,  Greenfield,  Mass., 

Adv.  and  Sales  Promotion  Mgr W.   B.   Remmgton,   Inc., 

Springfield,    Mass Treas. 

Mildred   Sayles    Marion  Advertising,  Boston,  Mass.,  Contact    . .  Julien    Elfenbein,   Inc., 

New   York    Member  of  Staff 

.  Kling-Gibson    Co.,    Chica- 
go,   111 Member  of  Staff 


Joseph    B.   Wells    .  .  .  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,   Waco,  Texas,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Amedee    Cole    Gamble,  Kuhl  &  Bent  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Wm.   H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Copy 

J     R    Ladue    Wales  Advertising  Co.,  New  York,  Prod.  Mgr..  Z.  L.  Potter  Co.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y Prod.  Staff 
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26,000  CIRCULATION 

Complete,  Unduplicated,  Low-cost,  Coverage 

THERE  are  two  distributing  markets  for  building  supplies. 
One  constitutes  the  cities  building  needs  which  are  supplied  by  the  larger  and  more 
progressive  building  supply  and  lumber  dealers. 
The  other  constitutes  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  rural  communities  served  by  lumber 
and  fuel  dealers. 

Building  Supply  News  with  its  more  than  9,000  paid  circulation  covers  the  metropoli- 
tan area  market  of  building  supply  dealers  each  week.  Lumber  and  Building  Supply 
Dealer  with  its  17,000  controlled  circulation  covers  the  other  market  of  general  stores 
and  small  town  lumber  dealers  each  month. 

Thru  these  two  publications  with  their  more  than  26,000  unduplicated  circulation,  you  can 
completely  cover  every  retail  outlet  for  building  supplies,  and  at  low  cost. 
Every  producer — every  manufacturer  of  material-handling  equipment — every  advertising 
agency  having  such  accounts — should  write   for  copies  of  these   companion  publications, 
rates,  territorial  distribution  and  other  details. 

imiLJDIM' 


A. B.C. 


AB.P. 


New  York 


"Edited  for  the  Merchant  of  the  Building  Industry' 
407   South   Dearborn  Street,   CHICAGO 


Clbvbland 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEI^-(/l^f«c/e'*,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 

Robert   Winthrop    .  . .  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Lyddon    &    Hanford    Co.i 

Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y Dir.  of  Plans  and  Copy 

Raymon  Naylor W.  R.  Jackman  Studios,  Chicago,  111 Hannah-Crawford,  Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wis Art   Dir. 

Donald  Burnham    . . .  E.  Burnham,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New 

York    Acc't    Executive 

O.  R.  Hardwell Grace  &  Holliday,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mgr.  of  New 

York   Office    LaPorte    &    Austin,    Inc., 

New   York    Acc't  Executive 

S.  G.  McNary   Bolland-McNary,   Inc.,   New   York,  Vice-Pres. 

and  Treas McNary-Glassey,    Inc., 

New   York    Pres. 

W.  R.  Glassey  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  in  Charge 

of  Production    McNary-Glassey,    Inc., 

New   York    Sec'y  and  Treas. 

John  V.  Hughes The  Joseph  Richards  Co.,  New  York,  Ass't 

in  Space  Buying  Dept Same  Company Space  Buyer 

S    H    Giellerup   George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New 

York Acc't  Executive 

Robert  J.  Bowes   Sevmour-Hill,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art  Dir Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New 

York Production  and  Promo- 
tional 


Ira  W.  Baker The  Roger  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Pres 


.  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc., 
New   York    Vice-Pres. 


CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL— (M<?^/«,  etc.) 

Name  Foriner   Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 

Robert  Johnson Time,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Time,   Inc.,   New  York .  .  .  Vice-Pres. 

William   E.   Randall. .  Joseph    Richards    Co.,    Inc.,    New   York,    Media  xt     „    ,  j      T^     . 

Dept American,  New  York   .  . .  Nat'l  Adv.  Dept. 

Roger    M.    Andrews.. Bank  of  Italy,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Vice-Pres Times,  Detroit,  Mich Publisher 

Lawrence  W.  Rotan.  .  Sun,   Baltimore,   Md.,  Adv.   Dept Times-Star,      Bridgeport, 

Conn Adv.  Staff 

Glenn  B.  Hiller Cadillac  Printing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich The  Mulford  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich Creative  Staff 


Douglas  G.  Montell   .Tribune,  Oakland,   Cal.,  Ass't  Mgr.  of  Adv. 


Dept. 


Same  Company   Mgr.   of   San   Francisco 

Office 


Warren  0.  Woodward.The  Warren  0.  Woodward  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

p>j.es W.   F.   Powers   Co.,   New 

York Merchandising   Mgr. 

Edwin  C.  Newman . . .  The  Warren  O.  Woodward  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Merchandising  Mgr Same  Company Gen.  Mgr. 

Addison  F    Smith  .  .  .  Rolls-Royce  of  America,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.Electric  Traction,  Chicago, 

111 Cleveland  Rep. 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr..  Hearst   Morning  Newspapers,   Chicago,   111., 

Ren  The   Chicagoan,   Chicago, 

111 Adv.   Mgr. 


H.   W.   Hildebrant 


The   Christian  Science  Monitor,   Boston,   Mass., 

Adv.   Rep.  in  Middle  West    Nation's  Traffic,  St.  Louis, 

Mo Adv.  Mgr. 

Arthur  J.  McEHhone ..  Nichols-Evans  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Vice-Pres. .  Rudolf  Mosse,  New  York.  Ass't  Mgr. 

H    S    Woodman    ....  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Rep Paul    Block,    Inc.,    New 

■     ■  York Rep. 

Arthur  I    Boyer   George   Batten   Co.,   Inc.,   New  York    Paul    Block,    Inc.,    New 

York Rep. 

Victor  H.   Polachek   .  Hearst    Newspapers,    New    York,    Member    of 

Hearst  Executive  Council Same  Company Gen.   Mgr. 

Willard  T.  Chevalier.  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Engineering  News  n         ht  <•   p-„;i   Tr„„i 

Record,  New  York,  Bus.  Mgr Same  Company Gen.   Mgr.  of   Civil   Engi- 
neering    &     Construction 
Publications 
Robert  D    Newton.  ..  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York,  Sales 

Staff    Columbia  Broadcasting 

Svstem,  New  York Member  of  Staff 
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C_SOn  January  1,  1928 
Robert  R.  Updegraff  will 
become  associated  with 
me  in  editing 

THE  MAGAZINE 
OE  BUSINESS 


C_SMr.  Updegraff  will 
make  his  headquarters 
at  the  publication's  New 
York  Editorial  Rooms  at 
No.  1  Park  Avenue. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Magazine  Repeating  Razor  Co. . . .  New  York Schick  Razor Reincke-Ellis  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

George  LaMonte  &  Son   New  York Nat'l   Safety  Paper    .  .Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York 

Allen-Hough  Mfg.   Co Milwaukee,  Wis Portable  Phonographs .  Dearborn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Mendel-Drucker  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio Wardrobe  Trunks 


.The  Seymour  Schiele  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Mo. 


Protex  Glass  Co New  York Safety  Glass John  Curtis  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Cameron  Mfg.  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Cameron  Antenna  ...  .J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  BuffaloJ 

N.  Y. 

Hartford  Frocks,  Inc Hartford,  Conn Frocks    The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Citizens  Radio  Service  Bureau. . . .  Chicago,  111 Citizens  Radio  Call 

Book    Hurja-Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111. 


Armand  May,  Inc Chicago,  111. 


.  Laundry  Machinery 


.Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Silverstrype  Co New  York Suits    Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

Erie  Railroad  Co New  York Railroad    The  Caples  Co.,  New  York 

Arco  Vacuum  Corp New   York    Vacuum  Cleaners   ....  Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Caloroil  Burner  Corp New  York  Oil  Burner    Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Leigh  Chemists,  Inc New   York    Perfumes  &  Cosmetics.  C.  P.  McDonald  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Southern   Railway  of   England    .  .  London,  England   Railway The  Caples  Co.,  New  York 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.   . .  New   York    Cement Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

American   Cyanamid  Co New   York    Chemicals    C.  P.  McDonald  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Management  Service  Co.,  Inc.   . . .  New   York    Real   Estate    C.  P.  McDonald  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hi-Gene   Co Newark,  N.  J Foot  Remedies  C.  P.  McDonald  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Shepard  Laboratories  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  . .  Sprays  The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha, 

Neb. 


MonaMotor  Oil  Co Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


.  Oils   and   Greases    ....  The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


The    Chicagoan    Chicago,  111 Magazine McJunkin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  ■ 

Nation's  Business Washington,  D.  C.   ...  Magazine Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Bank  of  Kentucky   Louisville,  Ky Bank    Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  Biscuit  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.   ..Biscuits  and  Crackers.  D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Society   for   the   Development   of 

Internal  Combustion  Power  ....  Cleveland,  Ohio   Internal    Combustion 

Engines   Harry   Botsford   Adv.   Agcy.,   Titusville, 

Pa. 
Parf  umerie  St.  Dennis New    York    Bath  and  Toilet  Ac- 
cessories     Lyon  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Karter  Realty  Sales  Corp New  York Real  Estate Pratt  &  Florea,  Inc.,  New  York 


Savings  Investment  &  Trust  Co..  .East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Williams  Gold  Refining  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. . .  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell     Regulator 
Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

O.  M.  Franklin  Blackleg  Serum 
Co Denver, 


. .  Finance    Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

. .  Dental   Gold   and   Spe- 
cialties    J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

..Tools  &  Ammunition ..  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc.,  New 

York 

.  .  Heat  Regulators Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Germicide  Co Denver, 


Colo Drug  Products R.  H.  Byrum  Adv.  Agcy.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Colo Drug  Products R.  H.  Byrum  Adv.  Agcy.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Algonquin  Electric  Co.,  Inc New  York Super-Hilodyne  Radio 

Receiver    Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  New  York 

Houbigant,   Inc New    York    Perfumes H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  New  York 

American  Express  Co New  York Travelers  Cheques The  Caples  Co.,  New  York 

Davis,  Skaggs  &  Hutchinson 

Corp San   Francisco,  Cal. . .  .  Municipal  &  Corp. 

Bonds    D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
,  .  Paradise  Salad 

Wafers D'Evelvn  &  Wadsworth,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 


Standard  Biscuit  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 


p 
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in  Detimt 


according  to  the  publishers'  state- 
ments for  the  six  months*  period 
ending  September  30,  1927. 


CITY  CIRCULATION 

DETROIT  TIMES     ^     ^     262,986 

2nd  EVENING  PAPER    ^    ^    ^    247,154 


* 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

DETROIT  TIMES     -     - 

2nd  EVENING  PAPER    -    - 

'WEEKDAYS  EXCEPT  SATURDAY 


U^^i/Z 


326,786 

324.394 


* 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Iowa  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa Has  consolidated  with  the   Corn   Belt  Farmer,   Des  Moines,   Iowa.     The  two 

monthly  publications  will  appear  twice  a  month  as  one  publication  under  the 
title  Iowa  Farmer  and  Corn  Belt  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Open  Road  for  Boys,  Boston,  Mass. .  .  Has  appointed  Educational  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  eastern  adver- 
tising representative. 


The  Building  Material  Merchant,  Chicago, 
HI 


Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York  


Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York . . . 
The  Odorona  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio   


Dudlo  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Fort  Wasme, 
Ind 


Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y 


MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Has  consolidated  with  Building  Materials,  Chicago,  111.  The  new  publication 
will  be  called  The  Building  Material  Merchant  &  Building  Materials,  Chicago, 
HI. 

.  Has  purchased  the  William  Waltke  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  Will  open  an  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  January  1st.     The  office  will 
be  under  the  management  of  Donald  Sias. 

.  Will  merge  with  the  Elliot-Fisher  Co.,  New  York,     The  new  company  will  be 
called  the  Underwood  Elliot-Fisher  Co.,  New  York. 

,  Has  opened  a  new  office  at  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     The  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  Edna  Albert,  Pres. 

Has  become  a  division  of  the  General  Cable  Corporation.  The  operation  of 
the  plants  and  business  of  the  company  will  be  carried  on  as  a  division  of 
the  General  Cable  Corp. 

.  Has  consolidated  with  Harvey  Advertising  Service,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     The  new 
agency  will  be  known  as  Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  Has  opened  a  new  office  in   Toronto,  Canada.     The  office   will  be  under  the 
management  of  Ray  C.  Blackwell. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Oldam  Adv.  Service 116  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  Advertising Edward   A.  Oldam 

Media   Records,   Inc 245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York Lineage  Audit 

Bureau Charles  E.  Rock,  Pres. 

Ellis  &  Keilly,  Inc 535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   Advertising G.  William  Ellis,  Pres. ; 

John  E.  Keilly,  Vice-Pres. 

Mottram,   Inc Milwaukee,  Wis Advertising H.   M.    Mottram,   A.   M.   Lahey,   and 

A.  M.  Davidson 

McNary-Glassey   Corp.    ...570  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York   Advertising S.  G.  McNary,  Pres.;  W.  R.  Glassey, 

Sec'y  and  Treas. 


R.  H.  Byrum  Adv.  Agcy. ..1829  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo Advertising 


.  R.  H.  Byrum 


Name 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Published  by  Addreess 


First  Issue    Issuance    Page  Type  Size 


Traction  Shop  &  Roadway.  Kenfield-Davis  Pub- 
lishing Co 431   South   Dearborn   St., 

Chicago,  in Jan.,  1928. . .  Monthly 9  x  12 

Highway   Maintenance    . . .  Highway  Maintenance 

Publishing  Co Taft,   Cal July,  1927  ..Quarterly    ...7%   x  10 

The    General    Merchant   of 

Canada  The    MacLean    Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd 143  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 

Canada    Jan.,  1928  .  .Monthly 10>4  x  14% 


Name 

E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Inc. 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


,  Advertising 316  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C Murchison  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 


November  30.  1927 
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The  Most  Searching  Survey 


The 

Advertising 
Yardstick 


MEDIUM 


of 

Greater 
New    York 


6.0%  of  the  city's  families  spend  17%  of  its 
outlay  in  the  HIGH  group;  61.3%  of  the 
families  spend  66.57o  of  the  outlay  in  the 
MEDIUM  group  and  32.77o  of  the  families 
spend  16.5%  of  the  outlay  in  the  LOW  group. 


Ever    Made    of 
a  Major  Market 


THE  CHARTS  reproduced  on 
this  page  present  in  brief  form 
the  results  of  a  survey  made  by 
New  York  University  to  determine 
the  newspaper  reading  habits  of  the 
city's  population.  As  a  basis  for  this 
survey  the  city  was  divided  into  three 
expenditure  groups  as  follows: 


HIGH 

6.0%   or   79.321 

families  Annual 

Expenditures: 

Range..  $7,500 

and    up 


MEDIUM 
61.3%    or  807.266 
families  Annual 

Expenditures: 
Range .53.000 

to    $7,500 


LOW 

32.7%    or  431.20T 

families   Annual 

Expenditures: 

Range $3,000 

and    less 


This  survey,  with  its  accompanying 
Marketing  Map,  are  the  most  helpful 
and  authoritative  documents  ever  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  of  America's 
greatest  retail  market. 


How  THE  MORNING 
WORLD   IS  Distributed 


How    THE    SUNDAY 
WORLD  is  Distributed 


How  THE  EVENING 
WORLD  is  Distributed 


1 

i,,.,. 

ilHilllMJIIliNippil 
^1 

HIGH  MEDIUM  LOW 
7.7%  of  THE  MORNING 
WORLD'S  circulation  falls  in  the 
HIGH  group;  57.8%  in  the  ME- 
DIUM group,  and  24.5%  in  the 
LOW  group. 


HIGH  MEDIUM  LOW 
7.1%  of  THE  SUNDAY 
WORLD'S  circulation  falls  in  the 
HIGH  group;  68.2%  in  the 
MEDIUM  group,  and  24.7%  in  the 
LOW   group. 


HIGH  MEDIUM  LOW 
Showing  how  8.3%  of  THE  EVE- 
NING WORLD'S  circulation  falls 
in  the  HIGH  group,  66.7%  in  the 
MEDIUM  group  and  25%  in  the 
LOW  group. 


Write  for  "A  Study  of  the  Xeiv  York  Market"  on  Your  Business  Stationery 


TRIBUNE   BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


PULITZER  BUILDING     GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  DETROIT 
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i^npremi 

First 

in  circulation 

(Aft  city  and  suburbanX 
-  in  Zone7-  i^  J^otal  -^f 

First 

in  adyertising 

(2n  local  -  in  want-ads\ 
-  in  national  -  intotah) 

(Ehiimgn  QTribxrut 

THE     WORLD'S      GREATEST      NEWSPAPER 


Advertising 
&Sellin-*^ 


PUBLISHED     FORTNIGH 


I 


Drawn    liv    W.    F.    While    for    Ovim;! 


DECEMBER  14,  1927 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"Let  the  C-omments  Come  In  on  Order  Blanks"  Bv  Don  Francisco;  "Chaos 
in  the  Air'"  Bv  Edward  V .  Caswai.i,;  "Distribution  Enters  a  New  Phase" 
Bv  v.  W.  McAllister;  "Selling  tor  Export  bv  Letter"  By  B.  Oi.nkv  Hough; 
"Small   Space"    By  J.   Alan    Flhtchkr;    "The    News    Digest"    on    Page   98 
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For  19274928 

Chicago^s  Retail  Advertisers 
Recommend  The  Daily  News 


HERE   is  a  graphic  comparison  of  news- 
paper advertising  values  as  determined 
by  one  of  the  best  informed  groups  of 
advertisers  in  the  Chicago   market. 

The  advertising  of  Chicago's  department 
stores,  which  deal  with  ALL  Chicago  people, 
totals  one-third  of  all  local  advertising  in  Chi- 
cago newspaf)ers.  Alone  it  equals  more  than 
85%  of  all  national  advertising.  The  judg- 
ment  it   represents    is   important. 

Note  that  the  largest  department  stores,  those 
in  the  "Loop,"  advertise  more  than  twice  as 
much  in  The  Daily  News  as  in  any  other  week- 
day paper. 

And  note  the  overwhelming  leadership  of  The 
Daily  News  in  advertising  of  the  outlying  de- 
partment stores.  The  requirements  of  these 
stores  are  very  similar  to  those  of  national 
advertisers.  They  can  devote  less  space  than 
the  larger  stores  to  general  advertising.  They 
eliminate  still  more  ruthlessly  than  the  larger 
stores  the  newspapers  less  effective  for  adver- 
tising. With  six  daily  papers  and  two  Sunday 
papers  from  which  to  choose  they  place  more 
than  45%  of  all  their  advertising  in  The  Daily 
News  alone! 

More  people  are  buying  The  Daily  News  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Its  circulation  average 
for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1927 
— 438,745 — is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been  for 
this  period — a  gain  of  36,912  daily  average 
over  the  same  period  in  1926.  This  will  give 
you  added  effectiveness  for  your  advertising, 
just  as  it  does   for  Chicago's  local  advertisers. 


Total     Advertising     Lineage     of     Chicago 

Department  Stores  in  the  "Loop"  from 

January  1  to  September  30,  1927 


THE  Daily        Anieri-  Sunday  Daily        Sunday 

DAILY      Tribune  can  Tribune  Journal       Herald-       Herald-         Post 

NEW.S       1.698.950  l..S6S,492  1,079,369  681.777    Examiner  Examiner    462.310 
3,685.808  605.405      522.824 


Total     Advertising     Lineage     of     Chicago 

Department  Stores  Outside  the  "Loop" 

from  January  1  to  September  30.  1927 


THE  Amen- 

DAILY  can 

NEWS       517,832 
I,187.01S 


Sunday       Sunday 
Tribune      Herald- 
453.461     Examiner 
301.132 


Journal 
145.171 


Daily  Daily 

Tribune      Herald- 
4.802      Examiner 
3,103 


Total  Chicago  Department  Store  Advertis- 
ing Lineage  In  and  Outside  the  "Loop" 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  1927 


THE  Anieri-        Daily  Sundav  Sunday  Daily 

DAILY  can        Tribune  Tribune  Journal      Herald-       Herald-        Post 

NEWS      2,086,324  1,703,752  1,532.830  S26.94S  Examiner  Examiner    462.310 
4,872.821  823.956      608,508 


THE    CHICAGO    DAILY    NEWS 


AdvertisiiiS 
Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
J.    B.    Woodward 


CHICAGO  DETROIT 

Woodward   «    Kelly  Woodward   S    Kelly 

110  E.  42d  Si.  360    N.    Michigan    Ave.  t08    Fine    Ans    Bids 

MEMBER   OF   THE    100,000    CROUP  OF    AMERICAN    CITIES 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C   Geo.    Kropnes^ 

2.%.!    First    National    Bank    RIdi: 


AVERAGE  DAILY  NET  PAID   CIRCULATION   FOR    OCTOBER,   1927—441,538 


ruljli.sh.-d    LVii.\    otln  r    \\i:il]ji-,s(lay    |j.\    .\(lvi  rli.siiiK    Forlnighlly.    Inc.,    'J    Kasl    ;;!>lli    ,st..    .\i_\v    VuiU.    .\.    V.      .Suli.st  riijliuii   \iv'wj.   $:l.OU    lur 
vpar.     Volume  IB. No.  4,     Bntered  as^  second  class  matter  May  7,    1923,    at   Post    Office    at    New    York    uiirter   Act    of    March    3,    ISTii. 
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T^HE  Pittsburgh  Press  has 
overwhelming  leadership 

in  Pittsburgh Complete 

coverage  through  one  great 
newspaper.  Advertising  in 
the  Fress  SELLS  the  product. 
There  is  no  substitute  for 
sales. 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,   250   Park   Avenue,   New   York 
Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland 
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Get  the  ^^A-B-C" 

of  Indianapolis 
Newspaper  Values 

from  the  Impartial 
A. B.C.  Reports 


JLhE  audit  bureau  of  circulations,  through  its 
reports,  gives  you  a  clear,  impartial  picture  of  the  comparative 
values  of  ludianapolis  newspapers. 

Compare  the  total  daily  circulations  of  the  three  papers.  (Note 
the  overwhelming  public  preference  for  The  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS).  .  .  .  Then  note  how  Carrier-Delivered  circulation  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Street  Sales.  (The  NEWS  has  more  home-deliv- 
ered city  circulation  than  both  other  Indianapolis  dailies 
combined, ) 

Study  the  ratios  of  city  circulation  to  circulation  in  the  surround- 
ing territory.  (Both  types  of  circulation  are  essential  in  this 
2,000,000  population  market.)  The  NEWS,  emphatically  first  in 
city  circidation,  has  the  most  consistent  ratio  of  suburban  and 
country  circulation. 

A  thorough  study  of  these  A.  B.  C.  reports  is  sure  to  strengthen 
your  luiderstanding  and  appreciation  of  The  NEWS  as  the  domi- 
nant advertising  medium  in  this  rich  market. 


Excltuive   Indianapolis   Member,    100,000   Group   of   American   Citie» 


Tht  Indianapolis  News 

^^sASU  ^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 


< 


DON.  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK:   DAN  A.  CARROLL, 
110  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:  J.   E.  LUTZ, 
The  Tower  BIdg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


So  Said  Napoleon 

GET  rid  of  the  idea 
that  famous  people 
possess  infallible 
judgment.  Few  men  are 
consistently  and  continu- 
ously supermen.  That's  why 
so  many  worthless  securi- 
ties are  found  in  the  safety 
boxes  of  prominent  people. 
Schemers  are  always 
playing  on  the  gullibility  of 
their  friends  and  followers. 
The  ancient  oracles  were 
the  powerful  organs  of 
tainted  news.  The  prophe- 
cies u  s  u  a  1 ly  represented 
tricks  of  the  priests  to  aid 
their  political  schemes.  The 
Delphic  oracle  instead  of 
being  a  single  individual 
was  really  an  institution. 
All  down  through  the  ages 
false  prophecies  have  over- 
thrown kingdoms,  created 
misery  and  brought  about 
disaster. 

In  1453,  when  Constanti- 
nople came  into  possession 
of  the  Moslems,  the  success 
of  the  assailants  was  due  to 
the  want  of  energy  of  the 
townsfolk  who  relied  on  a 
prophecy  which  foretold 
that  the  Turks  would  ad- 
vance as  far  as  the  Pillar 
of  Constantine  and  then  be  driven  back  by  an  angel 
from  heaven.  The  famous  prophecies  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines,  published  about  1871  and  believed 
by  the  people,  led  to  great  suffering  and  were  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  overthrow  of  the  French. 

Newton  said  world  history  would  be  catastrophic, 
basing  his  forecast  on  his  belief  that  a  comet  overtook 
the  earth  from  behind  fifty  centuries  ago,  precipitating 
its  whole  substance  upon  her  and  producing  a  glacial 
condition.  When  people  today  hear  that  a  comet  is 
likely  to  come  near  the  earth,  instead  of  hiding  in 
cellars  as  they  did  many  times  in  the  past,  they  get 
out  their  sun  glasses  and  block  traffic  while  they  look 
at  the  heavenly  body. 

The  astute  Pitt  predicted  the  end  of  the  Papacy.  In 
1760  Rousseau  said  England  would  be  ruined  and  lose 
her  liberty  in  twenty  years.  Michel  Chevalier  stated  that 
the  development  of  the  railway  system  in  Europe 
would  cement  the  nations  together  and  completely  re- 
move hereditary  animosities.  Shortly  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  most  famous  electrician 
of  the  day  expressed  the  belief  that  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity would  soon  be  exhausted.  The  introduction  of 
the  first  incandescent  lamp  brought  a  precipitant  drop 
in  the  stocks  of  gas  companies,  because  folks  were  told 
that  very  soon  there  would  be  no  further  use  for  gas. 


A'ast's  Cartoon  That  Ended  Tweed's  Career 


Prior  to  the  World  War 
leading  statesmen  in  sev- 
eral countries  pointed  out 
that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent war  was  to  provide 
enormous  armaments.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle  the  world  was 
filled  with  loose  talk.  Hos- 
tilities would  only  last  a 
few  months.  The  cost  could 
not  be  more  than  two  bil- 
lion dollars.  There  would 
be  a  severe  drop  in  prices 
at  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
But  the  war  lasted  more 
than  four  years;  it  cost 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars; 
and  instead  of  going  down, 
prices  went  up  rapidly 
after  its  conclusion. 

Three  centuries  ago  a 
skillful  astrologer  was  as 
essential  to  the  government 
as  a  prime  minister,  and 
monarchs  rarely  undertook 
any  enterprise  of  impor- 
tance without  consulting 
the  court  astrologer.  Being 
primitive  astronomers  and 
able  to  forecast  happenings 
in  the  heavens,  these  fakirs 
lost  no  time  in  laying  claim 
to  occult  powers  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  them 
to  predict  earthly  events. 
Their  methods  were  not  un- 


like those  of  their  modern  counterparts,  some  of  whom 
came  near  making  us  believe  that  this  year  would  be 
summerless  and  a  time  of  widespread  crop  disaster. 

Napoleon  said,  "This  will  be  the  last  war."  Today 
the  world  is  full  of  Napoleons  spreading  equally  erro- 
neous assumptions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  buy  and  sell  stocks  at  present  believe  they  are 
acting  entirely  on  their  own  judgment,  whereas  if  the 
truth  were  known,  it  would  be  shown  that  there  is  not 
one  person  in  ten  who  isn't  influenced  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  opinions  of  others,  most  of  them  unqualified. 

The  wrecked  hopes  of  people  who  still  give  ear  to 
random  predictions  continue  to  litter  the  path  of  our 
business  advance.  In  view  of  the  increasing  complex- 
ities of  commerce  and  trade,  it  is  surprising  how  few 
of  us  insist  on  doing  our  own  thinking.  No  longer  can 
we  determine  future  prospects  by  last  year's  perform- 
ances. A  few  politicians  who  may  place  the  success 
of  their  party  above  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  indus- 
try may  upset  all  calculations.  A  group  of  powerful 
speculators  with  subcellar  methods  can  give  us  a  most 
unexpected  slap.  Human  nature  may  start  to  cut  up 
without  rhyme  or  reason  and  no  living  soul  can  clearly 
see  the  final  outcome. 

The  decisions  that  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
.  [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76] 
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The  book  "Achievrment  in 
Photo  Engraving  and  Letter 
Press  Printing  1927"  will  be 
delivered  to  sutiscribers  during 
the  month  of  December. 

Louis  Flader,  Editor 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©AS  S  O  C  I  A  T  I  O  N  ®      «*k 

« 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦    863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK     ♦CHIC  AG  O 


Copyrij^hi  1927,  American   thoto  Engravers  Assottadon 
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give  me 
four 

porterhouse 
steaks" 


FEW  days  ago  in  De- 
troit a  modestly 
gowned  woman  step- 
ped into  her  ''regular'' 
butcher  shop.  Knowing  her, 
said  butcher  reached  for  a 
soup  bone,  as  that  had  been 
the  limit  on  meat  expenditures 
in  that  family  for  some  time. 
With  a  happy  smile  in  her 
eyes  she  waved  the  soup  bone 
away  and  said  "give  me  four 
porterhouse  steaks,  John  is 
back  making  Fords." 


Briefly  that  summarizes  the 
situation'  in  Detroit  today. 
Thousands  of  families  are  or- 
dering porterhouse  steaks  that 
have  been  denied  them  for 
months.  Thousands  of  fami- 
lies will  be  eager  and  happy 
to  buy  the  little  luxuries  and 
necessities  of  living  that  have 
been  out  of  reach  by  virtue  of 
curtailed  incomes. 

c 

The  Detroit  market  is  getting 
set  for  its  greater  era  of  pros- 


The  "three  o'doc\  shiff^  at  the  Highland 
Par}{  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 


perity.  Automotive  experts 
are  predicting  five  million  mo- 
tor cars  to  be  produced  in 
1928,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  85%  of  them  are 
made  and  shipped  in  the  De- 
troit market.  The  new  Ford 
is  now  a  reality,  model  "A's" 
are  coming  regularly  out  of 
the  huge  Highland  Park  and 
Fordson  plants  .  .  .  seventy 
thousand  men  are  packing  full 
dinner  pails  there,  and  there's 
a  new  lift  to  their  shoulders  as 
.they  plunge  into  the  giant 
hum  of  this  huge  industry. 
Hundreds  of  other  indu^ries 
have  caught  the  infection  and 
the  wheels  of  business  are 
rolling   merrily   along,    fa^er 


and  fa^er  here  in  the  Detroit 
market. 

c 

The  Detroit  market  will  un- 
doubtedly spend  more  money 
in  the  coming  months  than 
ever  before  in  its  hi^ory,  and 
advertisers  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing their  share  of  this  business 
will  obviously  full-schedule 
their  way  into  the  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  the  550,000 
homes  in  this  area. 

d 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  offers 
a  coverage  of  every  other 
home  in  the  market,  which 
mean  s  practically  every  worth' 
while-advertising-to-home. 


^ht  ^ttxo^^xu  ?^tjc^^ 


Verree  &  Conklin.  Inc. 


NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 


National  Representatives 
DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Coordination 

makes  for 


Philadelphia   Plant   of  U.P.C. 
N.  ir.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  56th  Sts. 
Headquarters  Chilton  Class  Journal   Co. 
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p 


of  facilities 

DERSHIP 


THE  accumulation  of  extensive  facili- 
ties may,  or  may  not  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is   the   proper  handling  of   power  that 
converts  it  to  the  good  of  all. 


The  United  Publishers  Corporation  represents  vast  resources,  both 
physical  and  mental. 

Properly  coordinated  these  resources  are  responsible  for  the  leader- 
ship of  United  Publishers  Corporation  publications  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 


UN  ITED 

PUBLISHERS 
CORPORATION 
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Complete  Coverage  of 

7/[e  BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  AREA 

ONE  OF  AMERICAS  J5  LEADING  MARKETS 


In  the  8  Principal  Centers  There  Are: — 

118,894  Water  Users 

165,686  Net  Paid  City  Subscribers 


119,652   Telephone  Subscribers 
165,686  Net  Paid  City  Subscribers 


158,623  Electric  Users 

165,686  Net  Paid  City  Subscribers 


131,164    Gas  Consumers 

165,686  Net  Paid  City  Subscribers 


161,455   Families 

165,686  Net  Paid  City  Subscribers 


1,254,000  Total  Population 
265,564  Net  Paid  City  Subscribers 

A.B.C.  Net  Paid,  Six  Months  Ending  Sept.  30,   1927 

Grand  Rapids  Press     Saginaw  Daily  News     Jackson  Citizen  Patriot     Muskegon  Chronicle 
Flint  Daily  Journal      Kalamazoo  Gazette      Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Times  News 

'  ^o'^i.iTT^^-.^i^-   THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


<fv®ti 


J.   E.   LUTZ,    Western   Representative 
6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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What- 
marketing  is  a 

science? 


Yes;  with  all  modesty  we  say  it:  modern 
marketing  is  a  science. 
This  statement  is  not  coming  to  you 
from  under  a  high  hat;  though  perhaps  the 
word  "science"  may  seem  'way  uptown. 

Call  the  first  witness!  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  be- 
ing duly  sworn, deposes  as  follows:  "SCIENCE: 
knowledge  of  facts,  laws,  and  proximate  causes, 
gained  and  verified  by  exact  observation  and 
correct  thinking." 

Successful  marketing,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, requires  a  background  and  an  application 
of  method  every  bit  as  comprehensive  as  that 
of  any  other  science.  Marketing  embraces  all 
the  means  by  which  merchandise  or  ideas  are 
moved  from  originator  to  consumer — at  a 
profit. 

Marketing,  as  we  use  the  term,  includes 
advertising,  merchandising,  and  sales  promo- 
tion— but  with  no  bias  in  favor  of  any  medium 
or  any  sales  strategy.    We  have  no  formulas. 


Our  attack  on  any  business  problem  is 
modeled  by  our  "knowledge  of  facts,  laws,  and 
proximate  causes"  which  we  have  "gained 
and  verified  by  exact  observation"  of  that  and 
of  many  other  merchandising  problems,  and 
which  we  have  organized  into  business-build- 
ing forces  by  the  practice  of  "correct  thinking. " 

So  far  we  jibe  with  Webster  all  the  way.  Let 
us  call  him  back  into  the  witness  box  for  one 
more  definition  of  science.  Science  is  also,  he 
avers,  "expert  ability  to  do,  resulting  from 
knowledge." 


Whether  we  are  working  with  an  old  client,  a  new  one,  or 
with  a  prospective  client,  our  procedure  at  every  step  is  one  of 
laying  all  the  cards  on  the  table,  exposing  our  limitations  as 
well  as  our  qualifications.  Our  clients  always  know  why  we 
recotnmend  and  do  certain  things  in  certain  cases.  And  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  any  statements  we  tnake  about  our 
service  are  invited  to  refer  to  our  clients  for  verification. 


James  F.  Newcomb  d>  Co.  inc. 

Advertismg  <  Merchandising 

330  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  PENnsylvania  7200 
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This  is  the 
man — 


John  Cotton  Dana 
head  of  Newark 
Library  which  op- 
erates the  first 
hbrary  building  in 
America  devoted 
to  business  data 
only. 


This 

is  what  he  says  the 

business  man  asks  about  today — 

1. 

Co^s  and  Co^  Accounting 

2. 

Credits  and  Collection  Methods 

3. 

Personnel  Management 

4. 

Forecaifts  of  Trade  Conditions 

5. 

Marketing  Methods 

6. 

Advertising  Methods 

7. 

Sales  Quotas 

8. 

Inve^ment  Service 

9. 

Engineering  Data 

10. 

New  Appliances 

11. 

Professional  Progress 

12. 

Inventions 

13. 

Exchange  Rates 

14. 

Stati^ics 

15. 

Prices 

16. 

Overhead  Studies 

17. 

Office  Methods  and  Sy^ems 

This  Man  Knows  What  BUSINESS 

MEN  Want  to  Read 


JOHN  COTTON  DANA, 
head  of  the  Newark  library, 
knows  that  the  modern 
business  man  is  a  reader  and 
thinker. 

C[  He  knows,  very  well  indeed, 
that  the  management  of  modern 
business  is  passing  surely  and  rap' 
idly  into  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  who  make  a  ^udy  of 
business — and  of  their  own  busi' 
ness.  For  Mr.  Dana's  pre^ige 
among  advertising  men  and  oth' 
ers  intere^ed  in  business  research, 
as  one  of  the  men  who  have  done 
mo^  to  encourage  the  centraliza- 
tion and  compilation  of  business 
data,  is  evidence  to  that  efFedt. 

(( The  fir^  Hbrary  building  in 
the  United  States  devoted  wholly 
to  business  data  and  literature, 
operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
Newark    Public   Library,   is    a 


monument  to  the  success  of  his 
ideas. 

((  Hundreds  of  other  progressive 
communities  are  giving  similar  at' 
tention  to  the  organization  of 
business  men's  library  faciHties. 
Altogether  we  have  a  pidture  of 
alert  business  communities 
throughout  the  country,  tremen- 


i^ 


The  A.  B.  P.  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization whose  members  have 
pledged  themselves  to  a  working 
code  of  practice  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  of  American 
industry,  trade  and  professions 
are  placed  first — a  code  demand- 
ing unbiased  editorial  pages, 
classified  and  verified  paid  sub- 
scribers, and  honest  advertising 
of   dependable   products. 

The  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York 


dously  intere^ed  in  the  science 
and  literature  of  business  and 
eager  readers  of  the  business  and 
professional  journals  ot  their  own 
particular  calling. 

((  That  is  why  the  characfter  and 
function  of  the  business  and  pro' 
fessional  paper  has  been  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  recent  years. 
The  business  and  professional 
paper  of  today  is  eagerly  followed 
by  its  readers  because  it  is  not 
only  the  source  of  the  late^  and 
mo^  up-to-date  information  as  to 
the  technique  of  its  particular 
line,  but  because  it  is  also  the 
leader  of  the  progressive  move- 
ments in  its  field. 

((  The  A.  B.  P.  is  an  Association  of 
126  such  business  and  professional 
publications  —  each  conspicuous 
for  leadership — and  the  chosen 
vehicle  for  the  progressive  adver' 
tising  to  Its  field. 
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C^c 


A  single  page  is  but  a"breath  in  the  oration" 
when  one  attempts  justice  to  T.M  .Cleland. 
Only  such  a  volume  as  the  one  now  being 


T.     M .     C    L 


.  CRITIC  (of  the  illustrator's  art)  must  approach 
opinion  of  Thomas  Maitland  Cleland  on  tiptoe.  Moreover 
he  must  utter  no  classification  but  he  do  it  tentatively — 
unless  he  exclaim  boldly  the  realization — "There,  but  for 
the  lack  of  sacred  walls  goes  the  great  Mural  painter  of  his 
day."  What  shall  we  say  of  such  an  artist?  What  shall  we  say 
of  a  man  who  designs  books  and  sets  the  master  printers 
to  envying— who  designs  an  initial  and  creates  a  standard— 
who  decorates  a  page  and  discourages  his  contemporaries? 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  man  who  paints  an  announcement 


printed  by  the  Pynson  Printers, can  hope  to 
pay  full  tribute  to  the  exceptional  gift  of 
this  master  of  the  Graphic  Arts  of  today. 

ELAND 

fjor  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  makes  it 
a  representative  and  unforgettable  addition 
to  that  institution's  magnificent  exhibition? 
Thomas  Maitland  Cleland— artist,  writer,  scholar  and 
gentleman  treads  the  pathway  of  the  truly  great.  His  in- 
spiration is  Olympian,  his  taste  exquisite.  So  exquisite  that 
his  craftsman's  gift,  envied  by  fine  painters,  never  quite 
satisfies  his  own  estimate.  No  one  can  suspect  the  infinite 
toil  and  the  beautiful  sacrifices  that  precede  each  splendid 
work  that  attains  the  signature  of  T.M. Cleland. 


TJI'E'WAJ.KZ'KjlMG'KAYIMGi  CoMP.4HT 


MEMBER   AMERICAN    PHOTO  ■ 

When  an  office  boy  exclaimed  hii 
delight  at  a  Cleland  drawing—  we 
knew  he  belonged  here.  Without  taSle 
there  can  be  no  discernment  of  values 
nor  discrimination.  To  the  eyes  of 


liltXVALKER., 
ENOP/WINO  (S 


IXXtNOTON  BLILDtNO 
HI  IJ^  CAST  25tU5t 


■   ENGRAVERS   ASSOCIATION 

taSle  all  plates  are  not  alike.  Each 
it  the  pigmented  rhetoric  of  a  definite 
creative  individual,  whose  beautiful 
individuality  muSt  be  fully  expressed 
in  the  final  engraving. 
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VERMONT- 

An  Active  Market 
''After  the  Flood'* 

Vermont's  rehabilitation  program,  following  the  flood  damage  of 
Novemher  4,  is  already  under  way  in  accordance  with  a  plan  outlined  by 
Secretary  Hoover  after  a  visit  to  the  State. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FOUR  MAIN  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  farms,  homes  and  families,  including  replace- 
ment of  buildings,  stock  and  equipment,  through  the  agency  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  These  purchases  are  made  through 
established  local  distribution  channels. 

2.  Extension  of  long-term,  low-rate  credits  to  impaired  industry 
and  commerce  through  the  medium  of  a  Flood  Credit  Corpora- 
tion backed  by  the  banking  resources  of  New  England. 

3.  Reconstruction  of  highways  and  bridges  by  the  State  Highway 
Department,  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government.  Vermont 
itself  has  already  appropriated  $8,000,000  for  this  work. 

4.  Immediate  rebuilding  of  railway  lines,  on  which  freight  and 
express  service  already  is  approaching  normal.  Resources  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Railways  are  back  of 
this  enterprise. 

Pursuance  of  this  program  can  mean  but  one  thing — an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  labor  and  merchandise  in  Vermont  during  the 
next  year.  Far  from  being  impaired,  the  State's  purchasing  power 
will  be  greatly  increased.  In  addition  to  an  abnormal  demand  for 
biulding  materials,  other  merchandise  of  all  sorts  will  be  needed 
to  replace  damaged  stocks,  for  which  the  labor  of  thousands 
employed  in  the  rehabilitation  program  will  create  an  active 
demand. 

Vermont  Allied  Dailies 

Barre  Times  Brattleboro  Reformer 

Bennington  Banner  Burlington  Free  Press 

Rutland  Herald  St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
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"NEWS     THE     DAY     IT     HAPPENS-. 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.... 

the  evening  paper  is 
the  man's  paper! 

Because,  the  three  hours^  difference 
in  time  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  enables  Pacific  coast  after- 
noon newspapers  to  print 

Complete  Financial  News 
Complete  World  ISIews 
Complete  Sports  ISIews 

the  day  it  happens! 


The  JOURNAL  is  the  evening  newspaper 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Portland 
MEN — because  of  its  timely,  comprehensive 
Financial,  Sports  and  World  News. 


i(.«JOURNAL 


rrr 


Vorttand ,  Oregon 

BENJAMIN    &  KENTNOR    COMPANY  '"  Special  Representatives 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA 

Lake  State  B'lc  Bldg.  2  W.  45 th  Street  117  West  Ninth  St.  5  8  Sut  t  er  Street  1524 Chestnut  Street 

The  largest  afternoon  newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  ^^' 
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31% 


ain 


Tf 


URING   the 
first  eleven  months*  of  1927 

Delineator 

showed  an  increase  in  advertis- 
ing lineage  of  31%  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year... This  is 
a  greater  gain  than  any  other 
woman's  magazine  (of  large  cir- 
culation) showed... whether  fig- 
ured either  in  percentage  or  in 
actual  number  of  lines  or  pages 

V^  *EIcvt'ii  iiiuutliH  are  ^V 

^fc:^  ,  used  because  all  the  ^-^^^ 

^^..^^  6gurt'3   in    conipari-  __— -:^' 

^**      "'^^^  eon  witholhcr  mag-  ^~^^^^^ 

'  ^:: ai^-ij;n..a  are  not  avail-^^^^^^ 

able  lor  the  full  year 
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WHEN  Henry  Ford  first  rode 
in  the  car  that  was  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
figures  of  his  period,  and  a  great 
influence  in  altering  the  life  of  his 
own  country  and  of  the  world,  he 
could  not  have  realized  the  ex- 
traordinary role  he  was  to  play. 
Today,  the  position  that  both  Mr. 
Ford  and  his  car  hold  in  the  im- 
agination and  lives  of  the  peoples 
of  entire  continents  is  phenomenal ; 
and  it  has  made  the  introduction 
to  the  public  and  the  advertising 
of  his  New  Ford  an  event  to  mil- 
lions. The  story  of  the  publicity 
and  advertising  that  attended  this 
unusual  debut  of  a  factory  product 
is  a  timely  one.  It  is  told  in  this 
issue  by  Mauricp  Coates.  in  his 
article,  "Henry  Ford  Shows  Us  a 
Trick  or  Two  about  Advertising." 


M.  C.  ROBBINS,  President 

J.  H.  MOORE,  General  Manager 
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1,600,000  families  could  buy  cheaper 
magazines — but  they  prefer  Cosmopolitan 

These  1,600,000  families  could  live 
more  economically  —  but  they  have  the 
means  and  the  desire  for  a  more  complete, 
enjoyable  ejiistence 

The  inanufacturer  of  quality  products  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  relationship  of  these  sali- 
ent facts — 

For  they  explain  the  strength  of  Cosmopolitan's 
class  market,  over  90%  of  tvhich  is  concen- 
trated in  the  urban  areas  where  80(/c  of  all 
buying  and  selling  is  done. 


Advertising  Offices:  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


326  WesI  Madison  Street,  Chicapo 
5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston 


General  Motors  BIdg.,  Detroit 
625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Let  the  Comments  Come  In 
on  Order  Blanks 

Don't  Be  Misled  by  Superficial  Comments  from  People  Who 
Think  Your  Advertising  Is  "Cute"  or  "Nice" 

By  Don  Francisco 

Vice-President,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  LrOgan,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 


THE  gold  bricks  of  advertising 
seem  to  have  a  lasting  lure.  Ad- 
vertisers are  constantly  buying 
them.  Worse  than  that,  advertising 
men  are  always  being  buncoed  by 
them.  They  strive  so  earnestly  for 
superlative  values  of  attention,  brev- 
ity, cleverness  or  beauty  in  their 
advertisements  that  they  quite  for- 
get to  test  the  material  beneath,  and 
so  fail  to  discover  base  metal  where 
true  selling  value  should  be.  Atten- 
tion, brevity,  cleverness  and  beauty 
are  excellent  qualities  in  advertising, 
but  they  are  merely  the  plating  over 
the  selling  message.  A  well-plated 
gold  brick  is  a  credit  to  its  maker 
only  if  it  is  pure  gold  beneath  the 
plating. 

You  cannot  say,  of  advertising, 
that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
it  should  be  done — that  everj-  way 
but  your  own  way  is  a  "gold  brick." 
In  a  given  case,  there  may  be  one 
way  that  is  better  than  others  for 
that  particular  purpose.  Even  medi- 
ocre advertising  gets  some  results  if 
you  do  enough  of  it.  There  is  room 
for  different  ideas,  and  the  longer 
we  study  advertising  methods,  the 
more   tolerant   we   tend    to    become. 


As  advertising  manager  of  "Sun- 
kist"  citrus  fruits,  before  forming 
an  agency  connection,  I  was  trained 
in  the  salesman's  point  of  view.  Our 
effort  was  to  sell  through  advertising 
just  as  though  we  were  calling  on 
the  prospective  customer — a  type  of 
advertising  that  is  tested  by  the 
number  of  actual,  traceable  inquiries 
or  sales.     On  the  basis  of  that  expe- 


rience I  will  discuss  in  this  article 
four  varieties  of  superficial  plating 
that  can  make  advertising  appear  to 
be  good  when  it  may  be  almost 
worthless. 

Attention  is  the  first. 

Nowadays,  everybody  is  interested 
in  advertising;  not  only  the  adver- 
tiser, and  the  advertising  men  who 
work  for  him,  but  also  the  public 
that  reads  his  advertisements.  This 
interest  takes  the  form  of  criticism 
or  commendation.  People  say, 
"There's  a  good  advertisement,"  or 
"What  a  rotten  ad!";  although  they 
are  merely  readers — consumers  of 
advertised  products.  Your  wife, 
your  children,  your  friends  at  the 
club,  will  speak  of  a  showy  advertise- 
ment with  admiration — because  it 
has  attracted  their  attention  by 
some  ingenious  catch-line,  or  picture, 
or  type  arrangement,  or  leading  idea 
— and  pronounce  it  a  wonderful  piece 
of  advertising.  But  they  are  content 
with  admiration.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  no  sales  resulted ;  because 
there  was  nothing  in  the  text  of  the 
advertisement  to  make  them  read, 
consider  the  goods  offered,  and  buy. 
Such  an  advertiser's  gold  brick  was 
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unprofitably    plated    with    attention. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  find 
people  who  admire  Jones'  "different" 
advertising  confessing  that  they  do 
all  their  buying  from  Brown — "But 
Jones  is  a  remarkable  advertiser, 
don't  you  think?" 

It  is  gratifying  that  advertising 
should  have  so  captured  public  in- 
terest. But  we  should  be  more 
gratified  if  people  treated  it  as  they 
do  the  glass  in  a  show  window, 
rather  than  have  them  take  so  much 
interest  in  how  the  glass  is  made,  in 
its  size,  shape,  and  color.  This  pub- 
lic interest  is  a  danger  to  the  adver- 


tising man.  He  becomes  self-con- 
scious, and  strives  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  his  work.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  human,  to  try  to  create 
advertising  that  will  arouse  reader 
comment,  be  reproduced  in  the  busi- 
ness press,  and  perhaps  win  prizes. 
Those  are  all  goals  worth  striving 
for;  but  only  if  the  advertising  also 
has  the  substance  that  sells  goods. 

An  attention-compelling  advertise- 
ment may  be  like  some  salesman 
who  stutters.  It  will  attract  atten- 
tion, and  talk  a  lot,  but  not  sell 
anything. 

At   one  time   a  man   of  ours — no 


longer  with  us — was  going  to  Seat- 
tle. I  suggested  that  he  call  on  a 
manufacturer  there,  and  help  us 
form  a  business  connection,  which 
he  agreed  to  do.  When  he  came 
back  from  Seattle,  he  reported  a 
pleasant  conference.  After  a  second 
visit  he  mentioned  playing  golf  with 
the  Seattle  man,  and  on  the  third 
trip  said  they  now  called  each  other 
by  their  first  names.  A  little  later  I 
met  the  manufacturer,  who  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  our  representative. 
"By  the  way,"  he  asked,  "who  is  he 
with,  anyway?" 

[continued  on  page  44] 


The  Triumph  of  Paid 
Advertising 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


IT  is  not  often  that  an  advertising  campaign 
gets  into  the  news  the  way  the  Ford  advertis- 
ing has.  Public  curiosity  has  been  whetted 
for  months.  It  was  an  example  of  teaser  advei-- 
tising  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  climax  was  a  daily 
series  of  page  advertisements  in  two  thousand 
newspapers.  The  first  week's  run,  it  has  been 
estimated,  cost  $1,200,000.  The  total  appropria- 
tion is  said  to  be  $15,000,000,  by  no  means  too 
large  for  what  Ford  has  to  do.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  business  has  so  much  free  publicity  been 
given  to  a  private  commercial  enterprise.  The 
substance  of  the  first  page  advertisement  was 
reprinted  by  nearly  every  newspaper  as  front  page 
news.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  newspapers  were  giving 
him  the  greatest  free  publicity  of  his  career, 
Ford  was  paying  for  the  largest  amount  of  space 
ever  used  in  the  same  period  by  any  business. 
Here  then  were  the  paid-for  page  and  the  front 
page  news  story  in  the  same  issue,  containing 
practically  the  same  thing.  We  will  leave  it  to 
anyone,  Dr.  Starch  and  the  research  sharps  or 
the  man  in  the  street  who  knows  nothing  about 
psychology  but  only  what  hits  him,  which  was 
the  most  effective  presentation,  which  sold  the 
goods.  For  the  goods  certainly  sold.  In  sales- 
rooms, skating  rinks,  dance  halls,  winter  gardens 
and  auditoriums  all  over  the  United  States,  the 
few  cars  on  exhibition  were  surrounded  by  circus- 
day  crowds  while  clerks  sat  at  desks  and  wrote 
out  orders  as  fast  as  they  could  write  for  cus- 
tomers who  waited  in  line  to  sign.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  advertising  to  sell  goods  since  the  Treasury 
sold  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds. 


That  first  announcement,  supposedly  Henry 
Ford's  pei'sonal  message,  but  actually,  no  doubt, 
prepared  by  a  capable  copy  writer  in  the  Ayer 
organization,  falls  just  a  little  short  of  the  perfect 
advertisement.  On  the  whole  it  was  restrained 
and  within  the  facts,  but  some  exuberance  crops 
out  here  and  there.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ford,  or 
his  ghost  writer,  says,  "We  believe  the  new  Ford 
car  is  as  great  an  improvement  in  motor  car  build- 
ing as  the  Model  T  Ford  was  in  1908."  This,  I 
maintain,  is  impossible.  The  Model  T  was  an  ad- 
vance from  zero,  from  no  car  at  all.  No  improve- 
ment in  the  Ford  car  can  ever  equal  the  inception 
of  the  Ford  car. 

The  advertisement  also  says,  "In  one  year  our 
profits  were  so  much  larger  than  we  expected 
that  we  voluntarily  returned  fifty  dollars  to  cash 
purchasers  of  a  car."  I  file  an  exception  to  that 
word  "voluntary."  I  was  one  of  those  purchasers. 
The  car  was  sold  under  a  written  agreement  that  if 
the  sales  for  the  year  reached  a  certain  figure,  fifty 
dollars  would  be  rebated.  The  sales  did  reach  that 
figure,  and  I  got  my  fifty  dollars.  The  original 
offer  was  voluntary,  but  having  been  made  it  be- 
came an  agreement  which  the  Ford  Company  was 
bound  to  live  up  to. 

However,  to  offset  these  two  instances,  the  head- 
ing of  the  Ford  advertisement  for  Monday  of  the 
second  week  might  be  awarded  the  prize  for 
understatement.  It  reads,  "New  Ford  car  exceeds 
all  expectations.  Oflicial  announcement  of  the  new 
model  last  week  created  unusual  interest  through- 
out the  country."  "Unusual  interest"  is  inade- 
quate. Given  such  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
legitimate  splurge,  few  copy  writers  could  have 
resisted  the  temptation. 
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Chaos  in  the  Air? 

A  "Fan"  Gives  His  Interpretation  of  the  Radio  Situation 

By  Edward  T.   Caswall 

Assistant  Sales  Manager,  The  Cliinalene  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


IF  there  is  any  chaos  in  the  radio 
market,  I  didn't  know  about  it 
until  I  read  H.  A.  Haring's  article 
"Chaos  in  the  Radio  Market"  in  the 
Nov.  16  issue  of  Advertising  and 
Selling.  But  there  is  a  chaos  in  the 
radio  world  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Of  that  I  am  sure. 

I  am  merely  one  member  of  what 
advertising  men  call  "the  consuming 
public,"  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
anybody's  campaign  on  anything; 
and  least  of  all  was  I  aware,  up  to 
the  time  of  reading  Mr.  Haring's 
article,  that  radio  manufacturers  are 
in  the  dumps,  so  far  as  selling  ra- 
dios is  concerned. 

I  am  just  one  of  those  fellows  who 
places  himself  before  his  set  each 
night  and  wonders  what  he  is  going 
to  get — if  anything.  I  usually  can 
get  something  after  a  struggle;  of 
that  I  am  very  proud. 

Within  the  past  week  the  radio 
page  of  my  favorite  newspaper  told 
me  that  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion is  undertaking  a  plan  to  re- 
allocate the  wave  lengths  of  all  the 
bigger  and  better  known  stations. 
The  Commission  recognizes  the  fact 
that  there  is  chaos  in  the  air — even 


if  it  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  chaos  in  the  radio  market.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  the  one  hinges 
on  the  other.  It  announced  that  pos- 
sibly the  first  of  December  would  see 
a  reallocation  of  wave  lengths  of  all 
the  high-powered  stations  to  a  band 
somewhere  between  300  and  500 
meters.  This,  it  seems,  means  the 
end  for  the  smaller  stations. 

Chaos  in  the  air — Chaos  in  the 
radio  market! 

RADIO  editors  are  telling  us  that 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  make  our 
first  investment  in  ethereal  enjoy- 
ment because  we  have  read  occasion- 
ally of  heterodynes  and  other  more 
or  less  fearsome  things.  They  tell 
us  that  there  are  enjoyable  programs 
on  the  air.  Perhaps  they  are  there. 
I  can't  get  them. 

I  have  a  little  five-tube  set  of  a 
popular  make  which  has,  up  to  this 
fall,  been  all  that  I  desired  in  radio. 
It  runs  on  wet  and  dry  batteries  and 
has  never  given  me  a  bit  of  trouble 
in  the  two  years  during  which  I  have 
had  it. 

As  a  listener  I  am  one  of  the  most 
"hide-bound"    enthusiasts    that    you 


could  get  in  any  land.  But  my  en- 
thusiasm is  wearing  off  when  I  can't 
listen  to  my  favorite  station  without 
a  heterodyne  of  some  kind. 

The  other  night  I  sat  down  and 
without  moving  the  dials  listened  to 
announcements  and  programs  from 
Akron,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and 
Asheville,  N.  C.  Between  times  I 
heard  the  worst  conglomeration  of 
cat-calls,  whistles  and  squeals  that 
I  ever  listened  to  in  my  life. 

And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  All 
my  D-X  stations  have  departed  from 
my  set.  No  longer  can  I  listen  to 
Los  Angeles.  Seldom  do  I  get  Den- 
ver and  seldom  do  I  get  Kansas  City. 
About  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
listen  (if  that  is  possible)  to  the 
station  closest  to  me  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  con- 
scious and  haven't  been  conscious  of 
big  space  advertising  on  this  set  or 
that  set.  In  fact,  I  haven't  been  in- 
terested in  radio  advertising  of  any 
kind.  I  have  been  interested  for  the 
most  part  in  trying  to  hear  some- 
thing once  in  a  while.  If  I  could  only 
hear  something  I  might  be  interested 
in  buying  a  new  set;  but  I  feel  that 
[continued  on  page  51] 
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The  Common  People  Think 
Asseveration*  Is  Applesauce 

By  Wallace  Meyer 

Vice-President,  Reincke-Ellis  Company,  Chicago 


UNFORTUNATELY  f  o  r 
sophisticated  city  adver- 
tising geniuses,  a  great 
many  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  expected  to  read  ad- 
vertisements are  common  peo- 
ple— not  adertising  agency  em- 
ployees; not  artists;  not  copy- 
writers; not  members  of  any 
factory  or  store  advertising  de- 
partment. In  fact,  they  don't 
know  much  about  how  adver- 
tisements are  planned  and 
made.    They  only  read  them. 

Spend  a  week  in  small  towns, 
and  listen  to  what  these  read- 
ers of  advertisements  say  about 
some  of  the  world's  greatest 
claimers.  What  they  say  proves 
that  they  are  very  common  peo- 
ple. For  they  don't  know  how 
"clever"  some  advertisements 
are.  They  don't  know  what  ingenu- 
ity was  practised  in  order  to  get 
the  use  of  this  great  name  or  that. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  know, 
and  they  don't.  But  they  won- 
der. They  are  wondering  more  and 
more. 

Just  let  them  know  that  you  are  in 
the  advei-tising  business,  then  listen; 
don't  lead. 

"A  lot  of  this  stuff  is  applesauce, 
now  isn't  it?"  they  ask  you.  "Do 
you  get  up  that  kind  of  bunk  your- 
self?" 

Then  tell  them  that  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  belief  every 
product  you  advertise  is  advertised 
truthfully.  That  even  if  you  wanted 
to,  you  couldn't  make  any  false 
claims,  because  the  manufacturer 
wouldn't  stand  for  it. 

"That  may  go  for  you,"  they'll 
say.  "But  just  the  same,  look  at  all 
these  swell  people  writing  testimoni- 
als for  cigarettes,  and  face  creams, 
and  hair  dyes,  and  tooth  paste,  and 
yeast,  and  pills,  and  bods,  and  what 
not.    You  can't  tell  me  that  they  do 


•  As.se veratlon :  Act  of  asseverating,  or 
that  which  is  asseverated  :  positive  atTirma- 
tion  or  assertion  :  solemn  declaration.  "An- 
other abuse  of  the  tonKUc.  I  niipht  add — 
vehement  assevorati(ms  upon  slight  and 
trivial    occasions." — Hay. 


that  for  nothing.  I'll  bet  a  lot  of 
them  get  stock  in  the  company  that 
makes  the  stuff  they  brag  about,  or 
they  get  paid  somehow. 

"It  used  to  be  that  some  housewife 
wrote  in  that  some  medicine  cured 
her  of  kidney  pains,  or  some  syrup 
cured  her  baby  of  wind  colic,  or  some 
old  man  that  had  rheumatism  got 
better  after  he  used  somebody's 
blood  purifier.  But  now  the  maga- 
zines and  papers  are  full  of  adver- 
tisements telling  how  people  you  read 
about  in  the  news  think  the  world 
and  all  of  something  to  buy.  You 
can't  tell  me  it  isn't  applesauce." 

SPEND  a  week  in  small  towns, 
listening,  not  talking;  just  ask- 
ing questions  and  listening. 

A  great  many  millions  of  "circula- 
tion" live  in  these  small  towns  of 
ours.  They  are  not  different  from 
metropolitan  residents,  or  rural  popu- 
lation. But  they  probably  have  more 
time  to  read,  and  to  tell  you  what 
they  think. 

Coming  in  from  a  visit  to  several 
prosperous  small  towns,  and  one 
county  fair,  in  New  York  State,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  advertisers  who 
feel  that  asseveration  is  necessary  to 
sell  their  goods,  should  do  something 


about  the  common  people  get- 
ting the  notion  that  assevera- 
tion is  applesauce. 

The  solution  occurred  to  me 
before  I  fell  asleep  that  night. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  train 
stopped  in  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, the  plan  was  as  clearly 
outlined  in  my  mind  as  the  New 
Jersey  Palisades  and  sign- 
boards in  September  sunlight. 
It's  really  a  very  simple  plan 
and  should  prove  inexpensive  to 
stage. 

Let  the  principal  asseverators 
get  together  and  put  on  a  mon- 
ster, mammoth,  mastodontic 
demonstration  by  living  testi- 
monials of  proof  by  use. 

Deputize  that  great  entre- 
peneur  of  honest  professional 
sports,  Mr.  C.  C.  Pyle,  to  sign 
up  the  Prominent  Personages  whose 
names  appear  most  frequently  in  the 
present  wave  of  testimonial  advertis- 
ing. Commission  Mr.  Pyle  to  sign 
them  up  on  a  cast-iron  contract  to 
appear  in  person  so  that  their  public 
can  see  them  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the 
acts  of  smoking,  creaming,  yeasting, 
sleeping,  complexioning,  dying,  wash- 
ing, bathing,  eating,  drinking,  sing- 
ing, announcing,  acting,  or  what  have 
you.  Run  the  whole  gamut.  Sign  each 
personage  for  the  testimonial  act 
which  he  or  she  does  best,  or  most 
frequently. 

Then  authorize  Mr.  Tex  Rickard, 
that  peerless  showman  and  organizer 
of  civic  uplifts,  to  stage  this  sesqui- 
centennial,  this  world's  fair,  this 
Wembly  of  vicarious  veracity. 
Tex  would  make  it  a  wow. 
No  need  to  outline  details.  Any- 
one who  has  pride  in  the  advertising 
business  would  be  glad  to  stay  up 
nights,  writing  the  scenario.  But 
Tex  should  have  a  free  hand.  Don't 
stilt  or  cramp  him.  Give  him  room. 
Give  him  space.  Give  him  latitude. 
It  will  be  his  Mount  Everest  of  ex- 
positions. It  will  be  his  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe. 

Just  a  word  as  to  plot  and  cast, 
that's  all  Tex  would  need. 

[continued  on  page  62] 
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Distribution  Enters  a  New  Phase 

The  Clash  between  Its  Various  Methods  Will  Form 
a  New  Competition  for  the  Consumer's  Dollar 

By  T.  W.  McAllister 

Editor  in  Chief,  Southern  Automotive  Dealer  and  Electrical  South,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GROWING  complexities  of  dis- 
tribution are  arousing  much 
speculation  as  to  what  the  fu- 
ture may  hold  for  the  independent 
retailer,  the  general-line  jobber,  and 
for  the  manufacturer  who  is  depend- 
ent upon  these  outlets.  Perhaps  no 
other  business  problem  is  receiving 
such  widespread  attention  at  the 
present  time  as  that  which  concerns 
probable  future  developments  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

It  is  probable  that  the  historians 
of  future  years  will  record  the 
twenty-five  to  fifty-year  period  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  world  war 
as  the  Industrial  Age.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  be  classified  as  the  period 
during  which  the  substitution  of 
machines  for  manual  labor,  coupled 
with  standardization,  consolidation 
and  big-scale  production  resulted  in 
a  tremendous  increase  in  manufac- 
turing efficiency  and  brought  about 
a  condition  where  supply  speedily 
outstripped  demand. 

And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  assume  that  the  years 
immediately  ahead  will  be  recorded 
as  the  Age  of  Distribution — as  the 
period  when  the  pressure  from  over- 


expanded  production  facilities,  to- 
gether with  the  tendency  of  capital 
to  seek  new  fields  of  activity,  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  of  waste,  lost 
motion  and  slipshod  methods,  and 
brought  about  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  our  dis- 
tribution system. 

THAT  there  is  room  for  such  in- 
ci-eased  efficiency  can  scarcely  be 
questioned.  In  fact,  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  various  research  or- 
ganizations and  trade  associations, 
as  well  as  the  records  of  individual 
firms,  all  tend  to  indicate  that  in 
both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
branches  of  distribution,  and  in 
practically  all  lines  of  trade,  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business  within  recent 
years.  The  increase  in  distribution 
expenses  has  been  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  commodity  prices. 
This  may  not  be  due  to  lessened 
efficiency  so  much  as  to  the  multi- 
plied competition  for  the  consumer's 
dollar,  which  has  brought  about  an 
increase  in  selling  expense  all  along 
the  line.  Yet,  this  increased  cost  of 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  wide- 
spread  complaint    of   scanty    profits 


in  many  lines  of  trade,  indicates  that 
in  general  the  challenge  of  the  chain 
store  has  not  vet  been  met  success- 
fully. 

Can  this  challenge  be  met?  The 
chain  stores  are  already  dominant 
in  the  grocery  and  variety  fields  in 
the  larger  cities  and  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending their  spheres  of  activity  to 
the  smaller  communities.  Will  their 
present  rapid  development  continue 
unchecked?  Are  their  inherent  ad- 
vantages such  that  the  jobber-dealer 
method  of  distribution  must  be 
forced  to  wage  a  losing  battle  and 
eventually  retire  from  the  field? 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  chain  store  does  not,  in  fact,  pre- 
sent a  short-cut  from  manufacturer 
to  consumer.  The  warehousing 
function  of  the  jobber  must  still  be 
performed  somewhere  along  the 
line.  No  method  has  yet  been  de- 
vised whereby  stores  which  handle 
small  stocks  of  many  hundreds  of 
different  items  can  obtain  these 
stocks  economically,  direct  from 
hundreds  of  different  manufacturers. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
chain  store  method  of  merchandising 
is  the  elimination  of  waste,  lost  mo- 
tion and  non-essential  services.   Cen- 
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THE    improvement   effected    in    this   small-town    Alabama  hardware  store   is  typical  of  the  changes  which 
are  being  made  by  thousands  of  independent  retailers  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  chain  store,  the  mail 
order   house,   and    other   new   developments.      But   the  cost  of  distribution   in  such   stores  still   remains  high 
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tralized  buying  results  in  a  substan- 
tial saving  in  the  time  of  buyers  and 
salesmen.  The  cost  of  selling  is  like- 
wise reduced  through  such  arrange- 
ment and  display  of  stock  as  enables 
the  customer  to  make  his  own  selec- 
tions, practically  unaided.  Account- 
ing expense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
through  the  use  of  standardized  sys- 
tems and,  in  many  cases,  the  elimi- 
nation of  credit  accounts;  while  as 
a  rule  there  is  no  item  of  delivery 
expense. 

In  this  resultant  saving  in  the 
time  of  buyers,  salesmen,  credit  men, 
accountants  and  delivery  men,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  material  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  moving  goods  from  fac- 
tory to  consumer  as  compared  with 
the  wasteful  practices  involved  in  the 
jobber-dealer  method  of  distribution. 

A  glance  at  the  picture  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution  will  re- 


veal some  of  these  wasteful  prac- 
tices. 

The  "want  book"  is  still  relied 
upon  as  the  sole  buying  guide  in 
many  retail  stores.  The  profitless 
investments  in  duplicate  lines,  the 
cluttered-up  stocks,  the  untrained 
salesmen,  are  indicative  of  a  general 
tendency  to  continue  in  the  rut  of 
long-established  routine  until  eco- 
nomic pressure  forces  the  institution 
of  moi-e  efficient  methods. 

The  "missionary  men,"  seemingly 
required  by  jobbers  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers ;  the  unprofitable  small 
accounts  of  individuals  and  firms 
who  are  not  entitled  to  buy  at  whole- 
sale prices ;  the  opening  bills  sold  to 
stores  which  have  been  encouraged 
to  open  up  in  fields  already  badly 
over-crowded ;  the  "specials"  offered 
to  bring  business  from  another  job- 
ber's territory ;  all  these  indicate  that 


many  wholesalers  are  not  yet  operat- 
ing entirely  with  an  eye  to  the  re- 
quirements of  efficient  distribution. 

There  is  evidence  here  and  there  of 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
retailers  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
chain  store.  However,  if  a  careful 
analysis  were  to  be  made,  it  would 
doubtless  be  found  that  more  people 
actually  are  required  to  move  a  cer- 
tain volume  of  merchandise  from 
producer  to  consumer,  today,  through 
jobber-dealer  channels,  than  before 
the  chain  store  came  into  existence. 

In  other  words,  during  the  very 
period  when  the  chain  store  has  been 
forging  ahead  because  of  its  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  lost  motion,  the  job- 
ber-dealer branch  of  distribution  has 
nevertheless  been  increasing  its  mo- 
tions,   its    services    and    its    costs. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 


The  Man  Who  Missed  Christmas 

By  Edward  A.  Muschamp 


VINCENT  De  VAL,  editor  and 
enthusiast,  lingered  for  a  mo- 
ment over  his  vigorous  "O.K." 
on  the  final  page  proof  of  the  biggest 
number  of  The  Ladies'  Popular  Ga- 
zette that  had  ever  been  issued. 

Then  swinging  around  in  his  chair 
he  gazed  intently  at  the  ceiling.  In 
his  mind's  eye  he  visualized  the  com- 
plete publication  as  distinctly  as 
though  he  were  turning  the  pages  of 
the  finished  magazine,  still  warm 
from  the  press.  And,  by  jingo,  it 
was  some  bang-up  number,  from  the 
purple  rabbit  on  the  front  cover  to 
the  full-page  advertisement  of  the 
new  orthospoonic  mouth  organ  on  the 
back  cover.  Page  by  page,  figui-a- 
tively  speaking,  he  thumbed  through 
the  body  of  the  magazine — seasonal 
stories  and  articles,  timely  and  origi- 
nal suggestions  for  parties,  new  ideas 
for  decorating  the  dining  room  table, 
designs  for  nifty  home-made  gifts 
and  place  cards,  pages  of  smart  fash- 
ions and  four  or  five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  advertisements.  Already 
he  could  see  the  issue  on  sale  and 
crowds  of  people  fighting  their  way 
up  to  the  news-stands  to  buy  copies ! 
Then  De  Val  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  promised  his  wife  to  be 
home  early  for  dinner.  So  he 
jumped  from  his  chair,  stepped 
briskly  across  the  floor  to  the  ma- 
hogany wardrobe,  took  his  hat  and 
overcoat,    and    walking    stick,    and 


completely  unmindful  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  things  as  elevators, 
hurried  down  the  two  flights  of 
stairs  and  out  to  the  sidewalk,  where 
he  found  himself  being  swept  rapid- 
ly up  the  street  by  a  wave  of  hu- 
manity that  seemed  to  engulf  him 
completely. 

People  were  carrying  packages 
and  bundles.  Curbstone  fakirs  were 
urging  their  novelties  on  the  passing 
throng.  The  streets,  too,  seemed 
more  crowded  than  usual,  and  the 
tooting  horns,  clanging  bells  and 
flashing  headlights  in  the  fast  de- 
scending twilight  all  added  their 
share  to  the  general  hubbub  and  con- 
fusion. 

A  small. boy  hurrying  through  the 
crowds  collided  sharply  with  the 
homeward  bound  editor.  Instantly 
De  Val  thought  of  his  own  children. 

"By  jiminy!"  he  exclaimed.  "Al- 
most forgot  them  again!" 

TURNING  abruptly  he  dashed 
into  a  brightly  lighted  store  and 
straight  at  the  nearest  clerk. 

"Let  me  have  three  of  those  large 
rabbits  filled  with  jelly  eggs,  and 
three  large  chocolate  eggs,"  he  de- 
manded. 

The  sales  girl  took  one  good  look 
at  De  Val  and  said:  "Say,  how 
d'yuh  get  that  way?" 

De  Val  didn't  know  the  answer 
and  being  somewhat  abashed  by  the 


girl's  manner  turned  and  walked 
hurriedly  out  of  the  store. 

On  the  sidewalk  he  saw  a  police- 
man and  stepping  up  to  the  bluecoat 
said: 

"Pardon  me.  Officer,  but  will  you 
tell  me  what  day  this  is?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know,  Brother," 
replied  the  policeman  good  naturedly. 
"It's  the  day  before  Bastille  Day  and 
all  these  people  you  see  are  the  peas- 
ants who  have  come  up  from  the 
Provinces  to  take  part  in  tomorrow's 
celebration." 

BUT  just  at  that  moment  some- 
thing diverted  De  Val's  attention. 
Looking  across  the  street  he  saw  a 
man  in  red-trimmed-with-white  plus- 
fours,  wearing  a  white  beard  and 
holding  a  tambourine  in  his  hand, 
and  he  began  to  doubt  the  policeman. 

"Are  you  sure,"  said  De  Val,  "that 
tomorrow  isn't  Christmas?" 

"Ab-so-lutely !"  replied  the  police- 
man. "It  might  possibly  be  Easter, 
or  even  Thanksgiving.  But  Christ- 
mas?— -never!" 

"Easter,  eh?  Then  I  was  right 
after  all!"  announced  De  Val,  and 
turning  sharply  he  started  back 
quickly  toward  the  brightly  lighted 
store.  "Now  I'll  make  that  girl  sell 
me  those  rabbits  and  chocolate  eggs. 
It  must  be  Easter  because  it's  been 
months  and  months  since  we  sent  the 
Christmas  number  to  press. 
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Dealer  Relations  in  Industrial 

Marketin. 

By  Melvin  T.  Copeland 


WHEN  indirect 
methods  of 
distribution 
are  used  in  industrial 
marketing,  goods  are 
sold  to  jobbers,  dis- 
tributors, or  dealers 
for  resale.  The  manu- 
facturer conveys  the 
title  to  the  goods  to 
merchants  who  per- 
form part  of  the  func- 
tions of  marketing 
the  goods  from  fac- 
tories, mines,  or 
farms  to  users.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  services  of 
distributors  and  mer- 
chants are  employed 
in  industrial  market- 
ing was  given  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  explain,  in  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject  permits,  what  those  services 
are  and  what  relations  exist  between 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  picture  of  dealer  relations  in 
Industrial  marketing  is  a  confused 
one;  practices  are  varied  and  con- 
tinually changing,  and  the  future 
abounds  with  uncertainties.  Under 
the  circumstances  dealers  in  indus- 
trial goods  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  classification.  The  term 
jobber,  for  example,  when  used  in 
one  sense,  includes  firms  which  per- 
form wholesale  functions  in  dis- 
tributing goods  to  retail  dealers  for 
resale.  Electrical  supply  jobbers  sell 
small  motors  and  wiring  materials  to 
contractor-dealers  who,  in  turn,  sell 
the  equipment  for  installation  in 
factories.  At  the  same  time  the  job- 
bers who  sell  to  contractor-dealers 
often  sell  the  same  sort  of  goods  to 
manufacturers  for  plant  equipment 
and  upkeep,  thus  occasionally  coming 
into  competition  with  their  own 
customers.  The  term  jobber  also 
is  frequently  applied  to  warehouse 
distributors,  as  for  example  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  The  iron 
and  steel  jobber  buys  from  the  steel 
manufacturers  in  car  lots  and  sells, 
usually  in  less  than  car  lots,  to  ma- 
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chine  shops  and  various  small  manu- 
facturers and  occasionally  to  con- 
tractors and  large  manufacturers, 
such  as  automobile  manufacturers, 
who  require  special  sizes  or  shapes 
or  who  need  small  lots  for  immediate 
use  pending  the  receipt  of  car-lot 
shipments  from  the  mills.  Dealers 
in  chemicals  now  hold  much  the  same 
place  in  the  market  for  chemicals 
that  jobbers  hold  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business.  In  the  paper  indus- 
try, jobbers  sell  all  kinds  of  papers 
to  printers  and  to  manufacturers  re- 
quiring paper  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  term  jobber  does 
not  have  a  definite  connotation. 
Usage  of  terms  such  as  distributor 
and  dealer  is  similarly  loose. 

IN  several  industries  in  which  the 
plants  are  geographically  concen- 
trated, supply  firms  handle  all  kinds 
of  equipment  and  supplies  purchased 
by  those  plants.  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry, mining  supply  firms  handle  a 
general  line  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, others  in  mill  supplies,  and  fre- 
panies.  In  urban  markets  certain 
dealers  specialize  in  plumbing  sup- 
plies, others  in  mill  supplies,  and  fre- 
quently wholesalers  who  are  pri- 
marily marketing  consumers'  goods 
also  handle  industrial  items. 

In  so  far  as  any  classification  of 


industrial  merchants 
can  be  attempted,  the 
chief  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  between 
(.1)  merchants  spe- 
cializing in  types  of 
products,  which  they 
sell  to  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries (horizontal 
mai-kets),  and  (2) 
merchants  who  sell  a 
variety  of  supplies, 
equipment  and  mate- 
rials to  specialized 
industries  (vertical 
markets).  Paper  job- 
bers are  an  example 
of  the  first  type,  and 
mill  supply  firms  of 
the  second  type.  In 
suggesting  such  a  dif- 
ferentiation, however, 
it  must  be  realized  that  many  mer- 
chants handling  industrial  goods  can- 
not be  said  to  fall  definitely  into 
either  category.  The  suggested  dif- 
ferentiation probably  is  more  use- 
ful as  indicating  an  alignment  that 
may  develop  in  the  future  rather 
than  one  which  is  clearly  recognized 
at  present  either  by  manufacturers 
or  by  the  mer'chants  themselves. 

FOR  industrial  merchants,  as  for 
merchants  marketing  consumers' 
goods,  the  economic  services  which 
they  render  constitute  the  reason  for 
their  existence.  An  industrial  mer- 
chant, for  one  thing,  usually  markets 
the  products  of  numerous  manufac- 
turers ;  hence  his  marketing  costs 
are  spread  over  a  variety  of  items,  a 
factor  of  especial  consequence  when 
the  unit  sale  is  small,  when  cus- 
tomers are  scattered  sparsely  over 
wide  territories,  or  when  demand  is 
sporadic.  A  merchant,  in  the  second 
place,  carries  stocks  of  goods  from 
which  immediate  delivery  can  be 
made.  He  takes  over  the  burden  of 
carrying  the  inventory  of  goods  that 
must  be  held  available  for  quickly 
filling  orders.  When  a  merchant 
buys  in  large  lots  and  sells  in  small 
lots,  he  effects  a  saving  in  trans- 
portation costs.  Credit  risks  also 
are  assumed  by  the  merchants. 

[CONTINUED  ON   ?.\GE   90] 
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Let  Us  Continue  with  Yours 
of  the  Umph  Inst.  Received 

By  Marshall  B.  Cutler 

Advertising  Manager,  J.  P.  Smith  Shoe  Co.,  Chicago 


IN  the  issue  for  May  18,  1927, 
Advertising  and  Selling  pub- 
lished an  article  of  mine  which 
attempted  to  explain  in  detail  our 
method  of  handling  voluminous  cor- 
respondence expeditiously.  As  I 
stated  then,  the  only  reason  I  can 
spend  an  occasional  afternoon  on  the 
golf  course  is  that  we  maintain  a 
form  letter  system  which  includes 
letters  proved  to  be  effective  on  al- 
most every  subject  that  is  common 
to  a  manufacturer's  advertising  de- 
partment. 

My  original  article  was  too  long 
(much  to  my  sorrowful  surprise) 
and  consequently  this  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  second  installment.  In  the 
first  part  I  covered  the  subject  of 
how  our  form  letter  system  is  used 
to  handle  dealer  inquiries  promptly 
and  efficaciously. 

Now  let  us  take  posters,  another 
of  the  larger  classifications  in  our 
book,  and  see  how  thoroughly  the 
subject  is  handled  and  how  ready  we 
are  to  answer  inquiries  on  this  form 
of  advertising,  and  how  we  success- 
fully merchandise  24-sheet  posters 
to  our  dealers. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  give 
you  all  the  poster  letters  in  the  book, 
but  a  few  examples  may  help  you  to 
appreciate  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  system.  Bear  in  mind,  please, 
that  our  dealers  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  poster  space.  We  furnish  the 
paper  imprinted  and  place  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  showings  for  the 
dealer.  Our  annual  distribution  of 
24-sheet  posters  has  increased  from 
500  in  1923  to  almost  2000  in  1926. 

Now  to  get  along  with  our  story. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  a  requisition 
for  advertising  comes  to  us  from  a 
salesman.  It  states  that  the  dealer 
is  interested  in  Smith  Smart  Shoe 
or  Reed  posters,  that  the  salesman 
couldn't  close  the  contract  on  the 
spot  and  requests  that  the  advertis- 
ing department  follow-up.  This  the 
department  proceeds  to  do  at  once, 
first  with  letter  P-4,  which  follows: 

How  often  do  you  walk  into  the 
corner     cigar     store,     throw     down     a 


quarter  and  receive  in  return  a  couple 
of  cigars  or  some  cigarettes?  And  how 
often  does  the  soft  drink  dispensary 
collect  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  (or  the 
best  part  of  it)  from  you  for  a  more 
or  less  fancy  thirst  eradicator? 

We're  not  trying  to  argue  you  into 
giving  up  ice  cream  or  tobacco.  We  use 
both  ourselves  and  find  them  good.  But 
the  point  we  want  to  make  is  this :  You 
never  notice  these  quarters  you  spend 
daily  for  things  that  don't  help  your 
busmess;  so  are  a  few  quarters  a  day 
spent  for  extra  sales  and  extra  good- 
will an  extravagance? 

We  think  you'll  say  with  us — No! 
We  tliink  you'll  say,  "If  we  can  sell 
more  shoes  and  make  ourselves  better 
liked  generally,  we're  emphatically  for 
a  little  judicious  spending." 

Twenty-four  sheet  posters,  if  the 
order  is  placed  through  us,  cost  you 
only  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  each 
location — frequently  even   less. 

These  colorful,  giant  displays  have 
demonstrated  their  business  building 
ability.  The  designs  we  supply  free 
cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  pro- 
duce. They  make  a  vivid  impression, 
and  their  regular  appearance  locally 
marks  you  as  wide-awake,  reliable  mer- 
chandisers— the  type  people  like  to 
patronize.  The  inevitable  result  is 
more  and  better  business  and  secure 
leadership. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  board  per  day 
for  posters  stands  unequalled  as  a 
business  investment.  If  you  ever  spend 
ice  cream  and  tobacco  quarters  you 
should  be  only  too  willing  to  test  the 
power  of  outdoor  advertising. 

All  that  is  required  from  you  for  the 
test  is  the  inclosed  order  card  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  We'll  reserve  lo- 
cations, imprint  the  posters  for  you, 
take  care  of  shipping,  posting  and  any 
necessary  replacements  free.  You  pay 
for  the  locations.  The  cost  of  displays 
for  your  town  is  quoted  on  the  card. 
It  figures  Aown  to  a  unit  cost  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day — or  less. 

And  it's  worth  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

WITH  this  letter  we  inclose  color 
miniatures  of  our  current 
poster  designs  and  a  special  order 
card  giving  local  rates  and  cost.  A 
careful  check  of  the  actual  poster 
orders  received  from  dealers  in  re- 
sponse to  this  letter  (which  we  have 
used  since  November,  1925)  shows 
us  that  it  is  still  worth  its  salt. 

And  here's  another  successful 
poster  merchandisinir  letter  used  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  August. 


After  summer — what? 

After  two  months  of  sales  and  cut 
prices  (and  cut  profits),  we're  all  quite 
ready  to  open  our  arms  to  a  steady, 
gold-lined  business  for  fall. 

The  time  isn't  far  off  and  it  behooves 
us  to  start  planning  today  (even  if 
we're  perspiring  a  little)  on  how  to 
gain  a  heart-warming  fall  volume  early 
and  keep  it  late. 

You  know — and  so  do  we — that  peo- 
ple should  seek  you  first  when  a  crisp- 
ness  in  the  air  and  a  red  tinge  on  the 
leaves  reminds  mother  and  father, 
sister  and  brother,  that  the  need  of  new 
shoes  is  second  to  nothing  else. 

But  it  doesn't  do  us  much  good  to 
have  this  knowledge  unless  we  do  all 
we  can  to  convince  the  Joneses  and  the 
Careys  and  Clements  that  you  can 
satisfy  their   footwear   desires. 

What  we  must  do  is  put  on  a  duet — 
tell  them  about  Smith  Smart  Shoes 
early — and  keep  telling  them  all 
through  the  season. 

The  opening  publicity  volley  is  most 
important.     If   it's   well   directed,   and        J 
forceful  it  will  start  business  your  way        ^ 
and  the  echo  of  its  thunder  will  roll 
for  many  days. 

How  can  you  open  up  most  effective- 
ly?    How  can  you  make  an  unforget- 
able  first  impression  this  season  and  do         ^ 
it  most  economically?  | 

Smith    Smart   Shoe   24-sheet   posters        1 
answer  that  question. 

For  twenty-five  cents  (or  less)  a  day 
a  board  you  can  dominate  your  local 
market  not  only  for  thirty  or  sixty  days 
of  the  display,  but  for  days  afterward. 

Get  in  line  with  this  advertising  now. 
Let  us  reserve  locations  for  September 
or  October  showings  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance to  assure  you  the  best  locations 
and  service. 

The  order  card  inclosed  gives  you 
full  information  on  a  local  display  of 
posters.  And  the  color  reproductions 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  outdoor 
advertising  used  for  Smith  Smart 
Shoes. 

Talk  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Publik  so  that 
they  will  hear  and  heed.  Use  the  re- 
sources we  offer  you  to  put  over  Smith 
Smart  Shoes  decisively. 

Remember  all  you  pay  for  under  our 
poster  plan  is  the  cost  of  locations  as 
given  on  the  card.  Posters,  imprinting, 
service  are  paid  for  by  us. 

So — after  summer — what?  (if  not 
posters.) 

Occasionally    we     fail    to    obtain 
poster  space  ordered  by  a  dealer — 
generally   because    he   has   dilly-dal- 
lied so  long  that  all  available  boards        , 
have  been  taken  by  another  adver-       J 
tiser.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  we  find 
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At  top:  Double  page  spread 
bv  Kverett  Henry  for  E.  I. 
<lu  Pont  tie  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.      (Frank   Seaman,   Inc.) 
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Selling  for  Export  by  Letter 


By  B.  Olney  Hough 


V 


OLUMES  have 
been  written 
and       published 


on  the  art  of  selling 
goods  by  mail.  No- 
where else  are  sales 
letters  so  important 
as  in  the  cultivation 
of  trade  in  foreign 
countries.  It  still  re- 
mains true,  as  it  has 
for  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century, 
that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  export  business  of 
the  United  States  is 
inaugurated  and. 
above  all,  developed 
by  the  use  of  the 
mails,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the 
cables. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  whole  forests  of 
perfectly  good  paper  pulp  trees  have 
been  devastated  to  no  good  effect  and 
that  the  average  export  sales  letter 
is,  let  us  be  mild  about  it.  pretty  poor 
stuff.  How  can  this  be  true  in  face 
of  my  acknowledgment  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  export  trade  has 
been  developed  by  correspondence? 
There  is  no  contradiction  involved, 
for  everyone  with  even  a  scant  ac- 
quaintance with  our  trade  abroad 
knows  and  acknowledges  that  for  the 
most  part  American  goods  have  sold 
themselves.  Sometimes  visiting  for- 
eigners have  found  them  here,  liked 
and  bought  them ;  in  other  cases  for- 
eign buyers  have  been  pleased  by 
samples  and  trade  has  developed  with 
small  sales  assistance  from  their 
manufacturers.  But  is  this  enough? 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that 
many  sales  are  being  and  have  been 
missed  through  unintelligent  efforts 
to  sell  abroad  by  mail. 

I  make  my  characterization  of  the 
average  export  sales  letter  largely 
on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience. 
I  discovered  it  first  years  ago  when 
I  was  in  charge  of  an  American  im- 
porting house  abroad.  Recently  I 
have  had  occasion  to  rediscover  the 
fact  and  reaffirm  my  opinion  because 
it  happens  that  through  some  mis- 
take my  name  is  included  in  certain 
lists  of  New  York  "exporters."  So, 
although  I  do  no  export  business  on 


my  own  account,  I  receive  every 
week  from  one  to  ten  letters  trying 
to  sell  me  goods  for  my  foreign  cli- 
ents. 

Shall  we  take  an  average  letter 
from  my  own  files,  by  no  means  as 
bad  or  as  funny  as  some  are,  and  use 
it  as  a  "horrible  example"?  I  shall 
have  to  paraphrase  it  out  of  all  rela- 
tion to  the  original,  because  I  do  not 
care  to  ridicule  any  identifiable 
manufacturer,  but  essentially  the 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  original: 

<<"1T7"E  can  offer  you,"  it  says, 
W  "our  UnXelled  brand  Carbon 
Monoxide  at  the  low  price  of  one  dol- 
lar fifty  per  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  Xenia, 
Ohio,  and  are  sure  that  this  excep- 
tional price  will  insure  your  fre- 
quent orders."  Let  us  not  overlook 
the  postscript — "Our  terms  on  this 
special  export  offering,  two  per  cent 
off,  cash  with  order." 

Now  transpose  me  out  of  the 
United  States  and  imagine  for  the 
moment  that  I  am  a  merchant  in 
Shanghai.  Suppose  that  I  receive 
this  letter  because  the  manufacturers 
have  found  my  name  on  some  list  of 
the  prominent  importers  of  Shang- 
hai. That  is  the  way  this  class  of 
manufacturers  works  and  this  letter 
is  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  that 
they  address  to  unknown  people 
abroad,  in  the  fond  expectation  that 


:  they  are  "prospects." 
I  Certainly  no  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence  is 
manifested,  for  the 
very  foundation  for 
all  export  selling  by 
letter  is  the  ability  to 
put  yourself  in  the 
other  man's  place,  to 
visualize  his  customs 
and  his  wants. 

To  go  on  with  this 
little  fiction  that  I  am 
a  merchant  in  Shang- 
hai who  receives  this 
offer  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide at  one  dollar 
fifty  a  ton.  What  is 
my  reaction?  I  say 
to  myself:  "Who  is 
this  Unparalleled 
I  Chemical  Company 
,r  that  sends  me  this  let- 
ter? I  never  heard 
of  them,  and  what  a  queer  name! 
What  in  Heaven's  name  is  carbon 
monoxide,  and  what's  it  good  for?  I 
don't  know.  It  isn't  in  my  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary,  the  only  English 
dictionary  I  own.  If  it's  good  for 
cotton  perhaps  I  might  use  it,  if  I 
knew  anything  about  it. 

"Why  should  I  buy  the  UnXelled 
brand  rather  than  the  Preferred 
Policy  brand,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
knowing  nothing  about  either,  for 
they  evidently  have  competitors,  else 
they  would  not  cut  prices.  To  be 
sure,  I  might  spend  one  dollar  fifty 
for  a  ton  of  almost  anything,  but  the 
freight  is  the  big  thing.  'f.o.b. 
Xenia,  Ohio.'  Where  is  Xenia,  Ohio? 
How  is  the  stuff  shipped,  anyhow? 
Oh,  I  see ;  probably  this  Unparalleled 
Chemical  Company  expects  me  to  or- 
der by  the  carload;  wonder  what  a 
carload  of  carbon  monoxide  means? 
How  do  they  expect  me  to  figure  out 
what  their  miserable  stuff  will  cost 
me  when  I  get  it  to  my  warehouse 
here  in  Shanghai  ?  Oh,  there's  no 
good  in  fooling  with  people  like  that. 
"Ah,  here's  a  postscript:  'Cash 
with  order  less  two  per  cent.'  No, 
I'm  afraid  I'd  lose  my  dollar  fifty 
less  that  big  inducement  of  three 
cents.  Cost  me  more  to  send  the 
money.  Why  didn't  they  send  me  a 
sample  of  their  carbon  what's-its- , 
name?" 

[continued  on  page  74 
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The  One  Who  Forgot  Himself 

By  Ray  Giles 


A  GROUP  of  men  were 
discussing  the  selling 
problems  of  a  great 
business  corporation  which  is 
famous  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  more  the  prob- 
lems were  discussed,  the  more 
they  seemed  to  grow  and  ap- 
pear beyond  solution.  And 
then  an  unexpected  remark 
came  from  one  of  those  pres- 
ent. Apparently  it  had  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  preceded  it. 
Actually,  however,  it  provided 
the  key  to  the  business  prob- 
lem to  which  they  had  been 
applying  themselves. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  this  ex- 
ecutive, "the  only  reason  I  can 
find  for  the  continuance  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  that  it  was  founded 
by  One  who  completely  forgot 
Himself.  He  was  so  entirely 
successful  in  that  respect  and 
it  was  such  an  astounding 
achievement  that  the  world 
has  never  got  over  it.  The 
reason  we  are  getting  no- 
where in  this  discussion  is 
that  we  are  thinking  too  much 
about  ourselves  and  too  little 
about  the  interests  of  our  customers." 

Christmas  is  a  time  when  we  re- 
member that  One,  but  on  this  day 
it  is  our  custom  to  think  of  the  Babe 
and  the  stable  rather  than  the  later 
career  which  was  of  such  practical 
import  to  those  of  us  in  business  or 
professional  life,  or  even  in  house- 
keeping or  gardening,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

While  sermons  are  being  preached 
on  the  beauty  of  that  life,  let  us  look 
for  a  few  moments  at  the  interest- 
ing question :  Is  it  really  a  practical 
thing  today  to  forget  one's  self? 

If  space  were  available,  an  endless 
succession  of  incidents  might  be  re- 
lated about  great  businesses  today 
which  owe  their  success  to  the  fact 
that  somewhere  and  somehow  a  man 
forgot  himself  in  seeking  another's 
good  and  from  that  simple  act  came 
unexpected  profit  to  himself. 

Over  in  England,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  a  young  man  sought  to 
lighten  the  burden  which  invalidism 
imposed  upon  his  mother.  She  was 
forced  to  spend  most  of  her  time  in 


(g)   New   York   Edison   Co. 

a  wheel  chair,  and  wheel  chairs  at  tory. 
that  time  had  metal  rims.  Experi- 
menting with  rubber,  which  in  those 
days  was  still  something  of  a  novelty, 
this  man  produced  solid  tires  which, 
when  attached  to  his  mother's  chair, 
added  greatly  to  her  comfort.  And 
out  of  that  one  act  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  sprang  a  great  rubber  business 
which  eventually  became  known  the 
world  over  and  made  the  young  man 
many  times  a  millionaire. 

ANOTHER  man  in  another  part  of 
^the  world  was  seeking  to  help  the 
deaf.  In  the  process  of  working  out 
a  device  which  today  is  a  boon  to 
thousands,  he  stumbled  upon  another 
invention  in  a  different  field  of  acous- 
tics. His  device  for  the  deaf  brought 
him  great  dividends  in  satisfaction, 
but  the  other  invention  made  him  a 
millionaire. 

Back  in  the  late  nineties,  a  young 
girl  in  a  town  of  moderate  size  used 
to  make  candy  to  be  sold  for  charita- 
ble purposes.  Of  little  means  her- 
self, this  seemed  to  her  the  one  way 


in  which  she  might  help 
others.  Now  it  is  this  unself- 
ish work  which  always  has 
produced  superior  results,  and 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
girl's  candy  was  exceptionally 
good  and  that  one  by  one 
friends  and  neighbors  began 
to  ask  her  to  supply  them  with 
sweets.  Presently  the  girl 
needed  helpers,  so  great  was 
the  call.  Only  a  few  years 
passed  when  she  opened  a 
candy  store  where  her  own 
goods  were  sold.  And  not 
many  more  years  had  gone  by 
when  her  name  might  be  seen 
over  candy  stores  in  many 
other  cities.  In  forgetting 
herself,  she,  too,  found  wealth. 

SEEKING  to  add  to  his  son's 
enjoyment,      a      manufac- 
turer whose  success  had  been 
but    indifferent,    fashioned    a 
novel   type    of   vehicle    which 
probably  made  the  lad  one  of 
the    happiest    boys    in    town. 
And    so    successful    was    the 
idea  that  presently  the  manu- 
facturer began  to   have  calls 
for   the   vehicle    in    wholesale 
quantities.       He     commenced 
mass   production    in   his   fac- 
In  a  short  time  he  had  one  of 
the  most  asked-for  items  that  were 
on  sale  in  toy  and  hardware  stores. 
The    story    back    of    the    largest 
manufacturer  of  grape  juice  has  been 
told  before,  but  will  bear  repeating. 
The  founder  was  an  ardent  prohibi- 
tionist.   Whatever  our  personal  atti- 
tude   may    be    on    "prohibition"    is 
beside  the  point  here.    The  sincerity 
and  motive  of  the  man  are  the  points 
that  we  are  looking  at.    In  his  desire 
to  serve  the  cause  which  interested 
him  so  greatly,  he  commenced  pro- 
duction   in    a   small   way   of    unfer- 
mented  grape  juice.     He  had  no  vi- 
sion of  a  large  business  with  many 
plants.     He  had  no  expectation  that 
a  fortune  would  result.    He  was  sim- 
ply  serving   unselfishly   in   what   he 
believed   to   be   a    useful   movement. 
At  that  time  no  one  imagined  that 
"prohibition"  would  ever  become  the 
issue  it  is  today.     But  the  man  had 
struck    on    something   which    had    a 
quickly  expanding  market.     Soon  he 
had  a  large  business.   Today  no  simi- 
lar enterprise  approaches  his  in  size. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  94] 
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How  to  Fight  Outside  Competition 

GLENN  GRISWOLD,  in  one  of  his  signed  news- 
paper editorials,  quotes  a  successful  lumberman 
who  is  telling  what  is  wrong  with  the  lumber  business. 

This  man  says  that  the  main  trouble  with  the  in- 
dustry is  that  it  is  top-heavy  from  the  production  side. 
All  the  able  men  in  it  are  production  specialists,  and 
are  paid  well.  Lumber  sales  managers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  paid  so  poorly  that  the  job  does  not  attract 
men  who  are  capable  of  coping  with  outside  competition 
— the  competition  of  substitutes — that  has  been  making 
such  inroads  into  the  lumber  business  for  several  years. 

Another  point  that  this  man  brings  out  is  that  there 
is  too  much  inside  competition  in  the  industry.  He 
says : 

"We  ordinarily  over-develop  certain  markets.  That  is,  we  create 
a  demand,  as  we  have  the  last  year  for  No.  2  and  better  hemlock, 
and  obtain  tor  it  a  fair  price  in  comparison  with  competing  woods 
and  then  when  we  have  this  demand  created  we  are  unable  to 
supply  the  stock  which  the  average  consumer  wants.  That's 
wrong  and  poor  merchandising." 

When  an  industry  is  seriously  menaced  by  outside 
competition,  the  only  way  it  can  fight  it  off  is  through 
united  effort.  The  whole  industry  must  get  together. 
There  has  been  too  much  competition  in  lumber  between 
'the  different  sections  of  the  country  and  between  the 
sponsors  of  different  woods. 

Arkansas  Pine,  Oak,  Cedar,  Cypress,  Walnut  and  sev- 
eral of  the  other  woods  have  been  well  promoted.  This 
effort  should  be  continued.  In  addition,  the  whole 
industry  should  collaborate  to  feature  wood,  as  opposed 
to  synthetic  products,  concrete,  brick,  stone,  etc.  The 
work  which  the  National  Lumber  Association  is  start- 
ing is  a  laudable  step  in  this  direction. 

The  Automobile — Our  Best  Advertised 
Product 

THE  only  thing  that  kept  the  automobile  business 
from  being  our  best  advertised  industry,  is  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  success  in  it — Henry  Ford — did 
scarcely  any  advertising.  But  now  that  he  has  been 
converted  to  advertising,  it  may  be  said  without  any 
qualification  that  the  automobile  is  the  best  advertised 
product  in  the  ivorld. 

What  makes  this  statement  incontestably  true  is  that 
not  only  are  nearly  all  the  cars  advertised  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  but  practically  every  part  and  material  that 
enters  into  the  construction  of  an  automobile  is  also 
advertised.  Even  such  an  obscure  part  as  the  springs 
in  the  seats,  which  the  public  never  sees,  is  advertised. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  these  parts  manufacturers 
to  advertise?  There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  but  these 
two  are  a  sufficient  explanation : 

(1)  Advertising  has  established  prestige  for  auto- 
motive parts,  and  it  has  made  these  parts  known  to 
the  public.  This  gives  the  equipment  maker  an  ad- 
vantage in  selling  to  the  automobile  manufacturer.  It 
keeps  the  latter  from  buying  on  price  alone  and  from 
substituting  unknown  equipment  at  will. 

(2)  Using  well  known  parts  helps  the  automobile 
manufacturer  to  sell  his  cars.  Motorists  have  come 
to    expect    trade-marked    equipment.      They    would    be 


disappointed  and  would  probably  become  "unsold"  if 
they  found  unknown  tires,  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tems, shock  absorbers,  spark  plugs,  springs,  bodies,  on 
the  automobile  they  intended  to  buy. 

This  explains  why  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
is  advertising  most  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  automotive 
equipment  and  accessory  parts  that  it  owns.  Though 
the  corporation  is  assured  of  a  vast  market  for  these 
equipment  parts  in  supplying  its  own  cars,  still  it 
finds  it  advisable  to  keep  the  names  of  these  parts 
before  the  public. 

It  does  not  dare  do  otherwise.  It  cannot  afford  to 
offer  a  shock  absorber,  for  instance,  that  is  less  known' 
than  the  shock  absorber  that  is  being  offered  by  a  rival 
car  manufacturer.  Hence,  we  find  General  Motors 
advertising  the  Lovejoy  Shock  Absorber  just  as  gen- 
erously as  any  independently-owned  shock  absorber  is 
advertised. 

So  long  as  the  automobile  business  continues  to  fol- 
low these  broad-visioned  policies  there  is  no  danger 
of  it  being  dislodged  from  its  position  as  the  best 
advertised  industry. 

Lawn  Mowers  on  Farms 

THE  lawn  mower  manufacturers  have  been  making 
a  surprising  discovery.  They  are  learning  that 
farmers  are  buying  their  product. 

The  development  of  apartment  house  living  and  the 
constant  cutting  down  of  the  size  of  city  lots  has 
greatly  hurt  the  sale  of  lavra  mowers  in  the  larger 
urban  communities.  But  the  smaller  places  have  been 
making  up  for  the  loss.  The  backbone  of  the  lawn 
mower  business  has  long  been  in  towns  and  cities  under 
100,000  population. 

Not  until  recently  was  it  appreciated  that  farmers 
were  responsible  for  a  good  percentage  of  these  small 
town  sales.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  genuine  dirt  fanner  using  a  lawn  mower. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  summer,  it  was  the 
practice  of  most  farmers  to  run  the  regular  hay  mower 
over  the  farmstead  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  That  was 
the  only  trimming  given  to  the  so-called  lawn. 

However,  since  farmers  have  lost  the  craze  for  more 
land  and  have  adopted  the  policy  of  more  intensively 
developing  the  land  they  have,  they  are  also  giving 
more  attention  to  improving  their  living  conditions 
and  beautifying  their  homes.  The  lawn  mower  makers 
are  not  the  only  business  men  who  have  profited  from 
this  change. 

The  nurseries  that  cater  to  farm  trade  used  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  and  to  a 
few  trees  for  shade  and  windbreak  purposes.  Now 
these  same  nurseries  have  been  obliged  to  offer  a  full 
list  of  ornamental  shrubs  because  they  find  farmers 
want  them. 

Similarly  this  raising  of  the  ideals  of  the  farmer 
has  benefited  the  furniture  and  housefurnishings  busi- 
ness. It  has  helped  the  clothing  trade  and  is  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  every  business  whose 
management  has  been  farsighted  enough  to  recognize 
that  the  farmer  is  no  longer  the  person  that  he  was 
thirty  years  ago. 
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Small  Space 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  the  Summary 

By  J,  Alan  Fletcher 


THERE  are  too  few  good  writ- 
ers of  short  stories.  There  are 
too  few  good  writers  of  adver- 
tising small  space.  The  author  of 
the  long-winded  letter  who  atoned  by 
saying,  "I  did  not  have  time  to  write 
a  short  one,"  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  us  advertising  men.  We  offer 
apologies  for  torrents  of  wasted 
words;  worse  than  wasted  because 
paid  for  in  dear  coin.  But  conditions 
are  greater  than  individuals.  When 
writing  conditions  improve,  writers 
will  write  less  and  better  copy. 

Industry  is  calling  for  economy  of 
manufacturing,  distributing  and  sell- 
ing. What  can  be  done  to  eliminate 
waste  from  large  scale  selling? 

Small  space,  at  its  best,  is  an  ad- 
vertising essence.  Every  idea,  every 
word,  every  stroke  of  illustration  is 
an  essential  substance,  left  after  vig- 
orous refining. 

It  tries  the  skill  of  the  veteran  ad- 
vertising man.  At  the  hands  of  a 
novice  it  becomes  a  caricature,  dis- 
torted because  the  immature  worker 
has  difficulty  in  laying  his  finger  on 
the  things  that  count. 

Small  space  is  simple,  yet  hard. 
Into  its  composition  enter  most  of 
the  considerations  involved  in  the 
pretentious  big  space  campaign  .  .  . 


Make  Mother's 

Work  Easier! 


Keeps 
DrainPipes  open.Smsh! 
Out  Goes  the  Water! 

OnIy35c  at  Grocery.Drug  and  Hardware  Stores 


and  a  score  of  special  ones  besides. 

It  is  dramatic,  if  it  is  anything. 
This  automatically  excludes  padding. 
Words  and  phrases  that  are  accom- 
plishing nothing  have  no  place. 
There  is  no  leisure  in  small  space. 
It  is  sharpshooting  with  a  fleeting 
mark — the  reader's  reluctant  atten- 
tion. You  either  hit  or  miss,  with 
one  possible  exception :  If  your  mes- 
sage misses  fire,  the  name  display  of 
your  advertisement  saves  your  in- 
vestment from  utter  loss. 

Small  space,  by  some  perverted 
attitude  of  thought,  is  looked  upon 


by  the  creative  departments  of  the 
agency  as  a  job  of  limited  oppor- 
tunity. Big  space  alone,  it  is  argued, 
gives  scope  for  copy  and  art.  Yet, 
frequently  the  bulk  of  an  appropria- 
tion goes  into  small  space.  Aside 
from  the  pecuniary  reason  for  doing 
a  job  right,  why  can  we  not  get  some 
of  the  pleasure  in  the  preparation  of 
this  condensed  form  derived  by  ar- 
tists in  other  fields — by  the  painter 
with  his  "thumbnails" — by  the  writ- 
er with  his  short  stories? 

Small  space  is  a  serious  business. 
The  writer  never  fully  realized  this 
until  he  placed  a  series  of  little  pieces 
of  copy  in  media  aggregating  the 
amazing  total  of  51,411,347  circula- 
tion. Each  little  advertisement 
printed  fifty-one  million  times! 

Is  any  expense  of  research,  time, 
or  study  too  much  for  a  message  of 
this  character,  reproduced  in  practi- 
cally every  important  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  country,  in 
a  mighty  list  of  general  and  women's 
magazines,  in  a  host  of  small  town, 
farm  and  religious  magazines? 

Small  space  owes  its  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  mainly  to  economy  and 
repetition. 

The  necessities  of  economy  whip 
[continued  on  page  50] 
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BARTON,  DURSTINE  &■  OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


J\n  advertising  agency 

of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 


James  Adams 
Mary  L.  Alexander 
Joseph  Alger 
John  D.  Anderson 
Kenneth  Andrews 
J.  A.  Archbald.jr. 
R.  P.  Bagg 
W.  R.  Bakerjr. 

F.  T.  Baldwin 
Bruce  Barton 
Carl  Burger 
Heyworth  Campbell 
H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
Clarence  Davis 

A.  H.  Deute 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
Harriet  Elias 

G.  G.  Flory 
Herbert  G.  Foster 
K.  D.  Frankenstein 


B.  E.  Giffen 
Geo.  F.  Gouge 
Louis  F.  Grant 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 
Girard  Hammond 
Mabel  P.  Hanford 
Chester  E.  Haring 

F.  W.  Hatch 
Boynton  Hayward 
Roland  Hintermeister 
P.  M.  HoUister 

F.  G.  Hubbard 
Matthew  Hufnagel 
Gustave  E.  Hult 
S.  P.  Irvin 

Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Fred  B.  Manchee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
Thomas  E.  Maytham 

G.  F.  McAndrew 
Frank  J.  McCullough 
Frank  W.  McGuirk 


Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
John  Hiram  McKee 
Walter  G.  Miller 
Frederick  H.  Nichols 
LorettaV.  O'Neill 
A.  M.  Orme 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
Grace  A,  Pearson 
T.  Arnold  Rau 
James  Rorty 

C.  A.  Ryerson 
Mary  Scanlan 
Paul'j.  Senft 
Leicester  H.  Sherrill 
Irene  Smith 

J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 
William  M.  Sullivan 
A.  A.  Trenchard 
Anne  M.  Vesely 
Charles  Wadsworth 

D.  B.  Wheeler 
C.  S.  Woolley 
J.  H.  Wright 
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®oj/o«;  30  Newbury  Street  *Tf^        Sz^/o;  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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Sheep — or  Eagles? 

A  "Foreigner"  Looks  at  the  Citizen  of  the  United  States 

By  Charles  W.  Stokes 


THE  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  easier 
to  enthuse  than  those  of 
any  other  country.  They  are 
the  iirst  to  respond  to  mass 
appeal,  or  to  register  a  "re- 
action" to  something  new. 
On  the  other  hand,  however, 
they  are  the  most  individual- 
istic on  earth.  They  are  in 
the  forefront  of  invention. 
Their  commercial  vision, 
their  zoning  of  the  world  to 
sell  American  products,  their 
methods  of  production,  are 
the  wonder  and  despair  of 
other  nations.  In  such  per- 
sonal characteristics  as  can- 
dor, singleness  of  objective, 
enthusiasm,  or  ability  to 
triumph  over  defeat,  they  are 
unique. 

And  thus  we  face  the  great 
paradox  of  modern  American 
life.  Why  is  the  most  indi- 
vidualistic people  on  earth 
the  easiest  to  stampede?  In- 
dividualists are,  theoretically 
at  least,  the  hardest  to  sell  to, 
because  they  are  the  most 
exigent;    yet    Americans    are 

the  easiest  to  sell  to.     What      

are    they — sheep,    or    eagles? 

Whether  or  not  that  has  ever  puz- 
zled Americans,  it  has  always  puz- 
zled me,  a  foreigner.  (Although  I 
have  entirely  given  up,  as  a  Cana- 
dian, any  hope  of  ever  convincing 
the  average  American  that  I  am  a 
foreigner,  the  customs  officer  and 
the  immigration  official  are  more 
determined  about  it.)  The  phe- 
nomenon of  this  dual  American  per- 
sonality is,  to  a  foreigner,  almost 
baffling.  There  is,  of  course,  a  some- 
what cynical  solution,  which  I  be- 
lieve Ibsen  expressed  but  which  was 
known  very  much  earlier  in  the 
world's  history,  namely,  that  the 
public  is  a  bunch  of  dam'  fools  any- 
way, and  that  a  few  buccaneers  can 
exploit  them,  lead  them  around  by 
the  nose,  and  make  them  like  it.  But 
this,  in  the  United  States,  must  now 
be  almost  a  superstition;  to  judge  by 
the  "success"  magazines  and  infer- 
iority-complex advertisements,  by 
the  almost  universal  surge  upward 


EV'ER\   telephone  has  attached  one  of  those 
"hush-hush"   appliances  which   prevents   a 
third  party  from  '"listening  in"  on  what  is  said 


of  American  life  toward  higher 
standards,  great  opportunities,  big- 
ger emoluments,  and  greater  power. 
Everybody  in  the  United  States  who 
is  not  an  individualist  or  an  egotist 
is  avidly  striving  to  be  both  or  either. 
And  surely  there  is  no  more  ambi- 
tious eagle  than  that  which  has  just 
realized  his  wings — no  cruder  buz- 
zard than  that  which  has  just  dis- 
covered that  its  claws  scratch. 

WPRE  this  a  question  of  abstruse 
psychology,  it  would  be  merely 
a  matter  of  laboratory  interest ;  but 
all  said  and  done,  the  "why"  of  the 
consumer,  of  his  attitude  'and  voli- 
tion toward  the  object  offered,  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  advertising 
and  selling  fields.  We  might  ask 
ourselves,  therefore,  why  the  Ameri- 
can, whose  mind  is  apparently  fully 
occupied  with  plans  and  schemes  for 
advancing  his  own  material  inter- 
ests, offers  apparently  the  least  re- 


sistance to  plans  that  will 
advance  the  material  interests 
of  others.  You  could  run 
rapidly  through  the  other  na- 
tionalities, and  pick  out  those 
with  a  reputation  for  shrewd- 
ness or  hard-headedness,  and 
fail  to  find  any  of  them  with 
this  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
personality.  The  Scotchman, 
the  German,  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  for  example,  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation,  either  in 
buying  or  selling,  of  driving 
hard  bargains  both  ways. 
"Getting  on  in  the  world"  has 
always  connoted,  with  them,  a 
certain  amount  of — shall  we 
say? — thrift.  Even  a  good 
old-fashioned  Yankee,  we  feel, 
would  have  been  a  hard  nut 
to  try  to  sell  to. 

Anyone  who  could  pro- 
pound a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  would  be  a  long  way 
toward  understanding  the 
complexities  of  modern  life. 
It  may  be  that  the  American 
is  unconsciously,  and  entirely 
without  any  thoughts  of 
idealism,  proving  the  inherent 
s;^=  selfishness  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Manchester  school  of 
economics — w  h  i  c  h  ,  although  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  commerce  as 
"buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell 
in  the  dearest,"  is  really  opposed  to 
Christianity,  because  it  implies,  to 
a  degree  justified  by  practice,  taking 
advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  one's 
fellow-creatures.  It  may  be  that  the 
American,  again  unconsciously,  is 
demonstrating  the  economics  of  the 
Henry  Ford  school,  which  are, 
briefly,  that  the  quicker  you  spend 
your  profits,  the  bigger  the  second 
crop  of  profits  will  be.  This 
amounts,  in  other  words,  and  in 
terms  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
to  "sell  in  the  dearest  market,  but 
spend  in  the  dearest,  too." 

It  isn't  easy,  either,  in  this  para- 
dox to  find  a  solution  in  any  of  the 
stereotyped  explanations.  My  own 
theory — speaking  still  as  a  for- 
eigner, but  a  widely  traveled  one  as 
regards  the  United  States — is  that 
the    average   American    is   really   a 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   84] 
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Sitting  on  the  President's  Doorstep 


YEARS  ago,  when  the  "old  man" 
ran  the  railroad,  sitting  on  the 
president's  doorstep  was  the  accept- 
ed method  of  making  railway  sales. 

Times  have  changed ;  but  the  "old 
man"  must  still  be  sold.  Today,  he 
is  not  an  individual,  figuratively 
speaking,  but  a  composite  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, operating  officers,  purchas- 
ing officers  and  department  heads. 
Just  as  the  Railway  Age  reached  the 
"old  man"  more  than  sevent\'  years 
ago,  it  reaches  the  "composite  old 
man"  today. 

The  Railiiay  Age  is  one  of  the  five 
Simmons- Boardman  departmental 
publications  devoted  to  the  steam 
railway  industry.     It  is  edited   for 


railway  executives,  operating  of- 
ficials, purchasing  officers  and  de- 
partment heads.  The  other  four 
publications,  Railicay  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance,  Railway  Electrical 
Engineer  and  Railway  Signaling 
are  edited  for  those  technical  officers 
who  specify  the  materials  and 
products  used  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

These  publications  have  developed 
with  the  industry  and  today  ofifer  an 
almost  perfect  method  of  placing 
your  sales  story  before  the_  railway 
officers,  all  the  way  down  the  line, 
who  can  and  do  influence  the  pur- 
chases of  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,    30  Church  St.,    New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago:     105  West  Adams  St.        Cleveland:     6007  Euclid  .-\ve.        Washington:   17th  &  H  Sts.,  X.  W. 

San  Francisco:    74  New  Montgomery  St. 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 


A.B.G. 


Railway  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 
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My  Life  in  Advertising — XIV 


"Scientific"  Advertising 

Some  Principles  That  Have  Been  Thoroughly  Tested 

By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 


THROUGH  a  book  which  I 
wrote  my  name  has  become 
connected  with  "Scientific  Ad- 
vertising." That  is,  advertising 
based  on  fixed  principles  and  con- 
structed according  to  fundamental 
laws.  I  learned  those  principles 
through  thirty-six  years  of  traced 
advertising ;  through  conducting 
campaigns  on  some  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent lines,  through  comparing  on 
some  lines,  by  keyed  returns,  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  copy.  Always, 
since  I  sent  out  my  first  thousand 
letters  to.  the  time  when  $5,000,000 
yearly  were  being  spent  on  my  copy, 
I  have  had  to  face  records  on  cost 
and  result.  So  I  have  naturally 
found  many  fundamentals  which 
should  always  be  applied. 

I  have  little  respect  for  most  theo- 
ries of  advertising,  because  they 
have  not  been  proved.  They  are 
based  on  limited  experience,  on  ex- 
ceptional conditions.  Some  lines 
seem  to  succeed  with  methods  of  ad- 
vertising which  every  traced  return 
proves  impossible.  The  reason  for 
their  successes  have  little  to  do  with 
the  advertising.  They  may  have 
succeeded  in  spite  of  the  advertising. 
Many  unadvertised  lines  become 
highly  successful  because  of  some  de- 
sirable quality  which  people  soon 
discover,  because  dealers  are  in  some 
way  induced  to  feature  it,  or  because 
of  a  name  which  in  itself  tells  an  ap- 
pealing story. 

Cream  of  Wheat  is  an  example. 
The  name  alone  tells  the  story.  It 
is  the  same  with  Spearmint  Gum. 
All  successful  gums  have  succeeded 
through  having  fortunate  names. 
There  is  almost  no  story  to  tell ; 
there  are  no  great  distinctions.  The 
very  men  who  succeeded  with  one 
name  failed  again  and  again  with 
others. 

Any  conclusions  drawn  from  such 
experiences  are  bound  to  lead  others 
astray.  The  cases  where  they  apply 
are  rare.  Safe  principles  are  evolved 
only  by  those  who  know  with  reason- 
able exactness  what  the  advertising 
does  and  compare  results  on  many 
lines  with  thousands    of    pieces    of 


copy.  Mail  order  advertising  gives 
the  most  exact  basis,  but  most  ad- 
vertising can  be  so  conducted  as  to 
give  an  approximate  guide. 

To  apply  scientific  advertising  one 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  adver- 
tisements are  salesmen.  One  must 
compare  them,  one  by  one,  on  a 
salesman's  basis,  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  cost  and  result.  To 
advertise  blindly  teaches  one  noth- 
ing, and  usually  leads  to  the  rocks. 

I  HAVE  described  in  this  series 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
trace  results,  but  we  find  that  some 
methods  which  succeed  in  one  line 
cannot  be  applied  to  another.  We 
find  that  some  methods  which  are 
profitable  in  some  cases  are  not  one- 
fourth  so  effective  as  others.  So, 
regardless  of  principles,  we  must  al- 
ways experiment.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain basic  laws  so  well  established, 
so  generally  accepted  by  those  who 
know  returns,  that  all  who  are  wise 
will  recognize  and  generally  employ 
them.  I  intend  in  this  chapter  to 
deal  with  such  principles  only. 

Brilliant  writing  has  no  place  in 
advertising.  A  unique  style  takes 
attention  away  from  the  subject. 
Any  apparent  effort  to  sell  creates 
corresponding  resistance.  Persuasive 
ability  arouses  the  fear  of  over-influ- 
ence. Anything  which  suggests  an 
effort  to  sell  on  some  basis  other 
than  merit  and  service  is  fatal. 

One  should  be  natural  and  simple. 
One's  language  should  not  be  con- 
spicuous. In  fishing  for  buyers  as 
in  fishing  for  bass,  one  should  not 
reveal  the  hook. 

Never  try  to  show  off.  You  are 
selling  your  product,  not  yourself. 
Do  nothing  to  cloud  your  objective. 
Use  the  shoi'test  words  possible.  Let 
every  phrase  ring  with  sincerity. 

From  start  to  finish  offer  service; 
that  is  what  you  are  selling,  that  is 
all  your  "prospect"  wants.  Weigh 
every  sentence  on  that  basis ;  waste 
no  space,  no  money  to  any  other  end. 
I  have  seen  many  an  advertisement 
killed  by  a  single  unfortunate  phrase 
— usually  a  selfish  phrase,  indicating 


ulterior  desires  which  repel — phrases 
like  "Insist  on  this  brand,"  "Avoid 
imitations,"  "Look  out  for  substitu- 
tion." Such  appeals  have  no  good 
effect,  and  indicate  a  motive  with 
which  buyers  cannot  sympathize. 

Forget  yourself  entirely.  Have 
in  your  mind  a  typical  "prospect," 
interested  enough  to  read  about  your 
product.  Keep  that  "prospect"  be- 
fore you.  Seek  in  every  word  to  in- 
crease your  good  impression.  Say 
only  what  you  think  a  good  salesman 
should  say  if  that  "prospect"  stood 
before  him.  Then,  if  you  could  sell 
in  person,  you  can  sell  in  print. 

Do  not  boast — not  about  your 
plant  or  your  output — not  about 
anything  more  interesting  to  you 
than  to  your  "prospect."  Boasting 
is  repulsive. 

Aim  to  get  action.  Your  reader 
is  perusing  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper. She  has  paused  because  your 
subject  or  your  headline  attracts 
her;  but  in  a  moment  she  will  be  in- 
terested in  her  reading,  and  will 
usually  forget  you.  In  some  way  in 
your  climax  inspire  immediate  ac- 
tion in  those  interested.  A  coupon 
is  the  usual  method.  People  cut  it 
out.  They  do  not  lay  aside  their 
magazine  or  newspaper,  but  they  clip 
the  coupon  to  remind  them  of  some- 
thing they  decide  to  do.  A  woman 
lays  it  on  her  desk ;  a  man  slips  it  in 
his  vest  pocket.  Then  on  some  con- 
venient occasion  it  turns  up  for  ac- 
tion. It  is  sent  in  for  a  sample  or 
for  further  information.  Then  you 
have  a  chance  to  follow  up  that  in- 
terest. 

COUNTLESS  tests  have  proved 
that  coupons  multiply  returns.  I 
have  seen  many  tests  made  by  mail 
order  houses  offering  catalogues. 
Some  advertisements  had  coupons, 
some  did  not.  The  difference  in  re- 
turns was  enormous. 

People  are  dilatory.  They  defer 
action  and  then  forget.  Many  an 
advertiser  loses  in  that  way  most  of 
his  half-made  converts.  One  cannot 
afford  that  loss. 

There  are  other  ways  to  get  action. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78] 
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Hard  Advertising 
Jobs  Wanted 

BY  hard  jobs  we  mean  those  which  need  fifteen  or  twenty  years' 
experience  in  advertising.  Those  that  can  only  be  done  by 
rare  copy  and  shrewd  placement.  Jobs  where  all  of  our 
executives  have  to  get  together  and  pool  their  experience.  Jobs 
that  are  often  solved  only  after  months  of  digging — as  when  we 
got  4300  purchasing  agents  to  ask  for  samples  of  a  certain  silent 
chain.  Like  the  one  when  we  evolved  the  idea  "The  radio  used 
by  great  broadcasting  stations."  Jobs  that,  when  done,  make  the 
client  say  "Wliy  didn't  somebody  think  of  that  before."  Hard 
jobs.  Keen  jobs.  Jobs  that,  when  we  do  tliem,  get  us  more  busi- 
ness and  hold  what  we  have. 

We  are  looking  for  trouble — and  asking  for  hard  jobs  because 
they  show  quickest  what  an  agency's  got. 

Some  advertising  accounts  are  being  well  handled,  and  should 
be  let  alone.  Others  are  crying  out  loud  for  more  ability — more 
thought — more  work.  We  think  that  too  much  advertising  is 
ready-made — when  in  this  day  and  age  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
painstakingly  made  to  order. 

If  you  think  there's  something  in  this,  consult  with  us.  You 
can  tell  very  readily  by  our  attitude,  by  our  questions,  and  perhaps 
by  our  suggestions,  whether  or  not  we  are  what  you  need. 

GROESBECK-HEARN,  Inc. 

An  Advertising  Agency  Primarily  Interested  in  Sales 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Members,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Members,  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Buried  Factors  in  Selling 

By  S.  R.  H. 


BEFORE  you  are 
rows  upon  rows 
of  figures.  The 
statistical  department 
has  done  its  job  well. 
There  is  the  data  you 
wanted  on  popula- 
tion. Here  are  the 
figures  on  income,  on 
the  sales  of  competing 
products,  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  new  mar- 
ie e  t  s.  Apparently 
every  factor  has  been 
taken  into  account. 
So  far  as  statistics 
go,  you  are  entering 
the  new  field  heavily 
armed,  fairly  bris- 
tling with  facts.  And 
then  something  hap- 
pens. Barely  glimpsed  forces  begin 
moving  behind  the  scenes,  upsetting 
the  march  of  the  regimented  figures, 
making  so  much  fiction  of  all  those 
carefully  gathered  facts. 

A  long  experience  with  the  statis- 
tics of  production  and  distribution  in 
this  country  convinces  me  that  the 
job  of  research  is  never  done  until 
the  buried  factors  in  selling  have 
been  disinterred.  For  in  selling  we 
are  dealing  with  that  imponderable 
thing  that  we  loosely  call  human  na- 
ture. While  some  psychologists  are 
making  brave  attempts  to  put  human 
nature  under  their  microscopes,  no 
way  has  yet  been  devised  to  measure 
moods  or  weigh  whims.  Our  "best 
laid  plans"  can  go  sadly  "agley" 
when  we  stick  indoors  to  pore  over 
charts,  convinced  that  we  have  gath- 
ered unanswerable  data,  irrefutable 
figures.  Logically,  human  beings 
should  act  thus  and  so;  practically, 
they  exhibit  an  alarming  tendency  to 
behave  exactly  contrary  to  all  logical 
expectations. 

I  recall,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  manufacturer  of  high-priced  fur- 
niture covering  who  decided  to  in- 
vade the  Southern  market.  He  made 
conscientious  preliminary  researches 
which  convinced  him  that  his  price 
was  right,  that  the  market  was  ready 
for  his  product.  He  got  good  dis- 
tribution, some  promises  of  unusual 
dealer  cooperation,  and  then  went 
ahead  to  advertise.  All  his  selling 
talk  stressed  the  beauties  of  his  pat- 
terns and  the  high   qualities  of  his 


Drawn    liy    Avtliiir    LKtIe    for   tlie    Kohlei 


material.  He  aimed  to  overcome  the 
price  factor  by  insistence  on  value. 
But  somehow  nothing  happened. 
Those  coverings  stuck  with  buri-- 
like  persistency  to  the  dealers' 
shelves.  Apparently  Southern  wo- 
men were  not  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vertising. 

THEN  began  a  hunt  for  the  buried 
factor.   It  was  unearthed  one  day 
when     the     manufacturer,     walking 


there  was  a  fruitful 
market  for  his  prod- 
uct in  Alabama.  He 
set  out  to  secure  the 
widest  possible  distri- 
bution. Outlets  were 
chosen  all  across  the 
state.  Very  soon  it 
became  evident  that 
the  natives  of  Ala- 
bama had  no  passion- 
ate interest  in  the 
purchase  of  this  sort 
of  rug.  In  fact,  their 
indifference  became 
startlingly  marked 
when  the  returns  of 
the  first  six  months 
of  selling  effort  were 
all  in.  Much  back- 
breaking  spade  work 
finally  brought  to  light  the  hidden 
factor  here.  Despite  the  evidence  of 
the  statistics  it  was  plain  that  con- 
centration on  five  stores  in  three 
cities  would  swing  the  entire  line  off 
the  dealers'  floors  into  the  prospects' 
homes.  These  were  in  fact  the  only 
stores  in  the  state  that  could  profita- 
bly handle  this  type  of  floor  cover- 
ing. 

At  first  glance  the  distribution  of 
a  soft-sole  shoe  might   seem  to  in- 


through  a  pretty  little  side  street  in    volve  no  particular  factor  that  sta- 


a  Southern  town,  noticed  that  all  the 
windows  in  the  houses  were  wide 
open.  This  made  him  think,  and  that 
night  he  and  the  advertising  man- 
ager kept  the  lights  burning  late,  at 
work  on  a  brand  new  plan.  The  copy 
that  they  worked  out  together  and 
the  talk  they  gave  their  salesmen 
next  day  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  beauties  of  pattern,  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  washability  of 
the  coverings.  And  soon  after  the 
first  piece  of  copy  which  featured 
washability  appeared,  the  coverings 
began  to  move.  Women  who  had  to 
fight  with  the  dust  which  constantly 
drifted  through  their  open  windows 
were  eager  to  buy  coverings  that 
could  be  washed  easily.  The  higher 
price  was  the  least  of  their  worries. 
It  was  in  the  Southern  market 
again  that  factors  which  could  not 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  sta- 
tistical research  played  an  outstand- 
ing part  in  changing  the  plans  of  a 
rug  manufacturer.  Studies  of  popu- 
lation and  income  convinced  him  that 


tistical  work  could  not  cover.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  this  type  of 
footgear  discovered  that  he  was  sell- 
ing to  neither  city  folk  nor  country 
people,  but  to  youngsters  in  suburban 
communities,  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  This  age  and  locality  factor 
caused  a  revision  of  the  entire  adver- 
tising appeal.  Indeed,  this  whole 
matter  of  the  age  factor  in  selling 
is  one  that  deserves  closer  study 
than  has  yet  been  made.  Even  those 
who  have  gone  rather  deeply  into 
the  psychology  of  advertising  have 
somehow  neglected  the  important 
fact  that  youth  and  age  do  not  buy 
together,  nor  are  they  reached  by  the 
same  selling  methods. 

To  one  who  is  not  content  with 
mere  figures  but  is  anxious  to  get 
behind  adding  machines  and  into 
close  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  loosely  grouped  into  markets, 
there  is  always  a  fascination  in 
watching  public  opinion  in  the  form- 
ing.    Crowds   and   their  psychology 

■       [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48] 
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"We  consider  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  a  splendid 
medium  for  reaching  the  people  of  Iowa.  Our  salesmen  are 
always  pleased  to  have  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
included  in  any  advertising  campaign  covering  any  merchandise 
or  brands  of  cigars  we  distribute." 

H.  C.  Martin 
Martin  Brothers  Co. 
Wholesale  Cigars 

^Waterloo,  Iowa 
Distributors  of 

San  Felice,  Henry  George,  Idolita,  Harvester 
Dutch  Masters,  El  Verso,  "44"  Invincible,  La  Venga 


4 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  has  more  than 
225,000  daily  circulation — 99%  in  Iowa.  Most  thorough 
trade  territory  coverage  of  any  middle  western  newsp.iper 

*ioo  miles  from  Des  Moines 


¥ 
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Henry  Ford  Shows  Us  a  Trick 
or  Two  About  Marketing 

Incidentally  He  Puts  Almost  One  and  a  HaK  Million  Dollars 

Into  Advertising  in  Five  Days 

By  Maurice  Coates 


FeiDAy  d(  [hit  w«k  will  un<{ua- 
do(ilbI;r  be  DDE  of  die  moil  lOipor- 
oot  diy  in  the  mure  Uc  of  the 
loiomobilc  lAiJuiuy.  Oo  ibit  dij, 
cninplCTt  dciiilj  of  ibe  ne*  Foid 
win  he  amlible  in  ihl)  oitj. 

You  will  be  Hirprited  nhea  you 
gel  ibe  fun  iboul  ibe  oen  Foid 
cir.  for  ^ou  never  hive  dre-unet)  dul 
lucb  J  mUv  fine  t^r  couJd  be  pro- 
duced >[  i  low  prifC.   At  Heoty  Ford 

blDKlf  up  — 

"The  new  Ford  cu  enbodin  ihc 
heit  reiulu  of  our  eipeiience  in 
[ulUDgn,OOO.OOOiulamob;]a.  Wc 
nmidet  i>  our  atott  impomni  coa- 
cribuiiDa  cbui  fu  ro  [he  progreu  of 
the  motor  iDduicTf,  lo  iht  proipcritji 
of  the  couotpf.  jnd  to  ihe  dillf 
ik-elfire  of  milliofu  of  people." 

Tbe  orw  Ford  m  ii  diirioctly  i 
new  ind  modem  m.  dcugned  ro 
Dxel   new   ind   modem  condjri*>fu. 

bile.     I(  l>  the  ulvuKtd  eipreisioo 


HENRY  FORD  has 
at  last  rewarded  an 
anxiously  waiting 
world  for  its  patience. 
He  has  brought  out  his 
new  car. 

While  the  much  her- 
alded revolutionary  mar- 
keting plan,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  accom- 
panied it,  did  not  ma- 
terialize, it  is  neverthe- 
less quite  evident  that  he 
has  been  doing  some  seri- 
ous thinking  about  the 
selling  end  of  his  busi- 
ness. For  a  man  who 
formerly  regarded  mar- 
keting as  an  unimportant 
adjunct  of  manufactur- 
ing, Mr.  Ford  has  certain- 
ly learned  a  lot  about  this 
department  of  business  in 
a  few  months. 

On  every  side  he  is  be- 
ing given  credit  for  hav- 
ing originated  one  of  the 
most  skilful  campaigns 
for  introducing  a  new 
product  that  the  commer- 
cial world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed.     The    new    Ford 

was     introduced     to     the  — 

public    with    consummate    strategy. 

For  months  the  motoring  world 
was  kept  agog,  wondering  what  Mr. 
Ford  would  bring  out.  A  half  dozen 
times  it  was  rumored  that  the  car 
was  about  to  make  its  appearance, 
but  all  of  these  rumors  proved  to  be 
baseless.  Of  course,  this  helped  to 
increase  the  general  expectancy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  made  no  promises  and  said 
little.  It  was  known  that  it  had  dis- 
continued the  production  of  Model  T 
and  that  an  entirely  new  car  was  be- 
ing designed. 

That  it  was  taking  so  long  to  get 
the  new  model  under  way  caused  the 
public  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  be  a  "humdinger." 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  FORD  CAR 

Complete  details  of  the  iietv  model 
will  be  available  this  FRIDAY 


in  this  city 


An  tntirtty  Hfif  atr 
m  every  mpect 

The  iTuiiute  you  tee  ji*— ride  in  it— 
joa  will  mJue  chu  it  it  not  a  mere 

r^nonCDi  of  ibe  former  moctel  T 
Fop^  hti  m  iwu  tMT  from  radiator 
of  m  mar  adtl  Mioy  (cjruftl  of 
ll  ui  enlailve  Fold  devclapmeno. 
Some  irr  wholly  new  in  luiomotnk 
pcv:dcc  lliere  li  Ouiblng  ({uiic 
Lke  tr  la  quility  lad  pKre. 

Tbe    new   Ford   as   hu    ufiunal 
bcauT)'  of  Udc  and  ciilor         .  It  hu 


1  40-horae-power  tnfinc,  .  .  Ii  vO\ 
do  S*.  ind  (a  mllci  in  boui  with 
rue  and  tui  >ctuiil)<  run  6^  toilel  An 
houi  oo  nod  leiQ.  .  .  It  u  tjulfi 
ind  unooib-nuuilag  u  all  ipre^ 
.  .  It  u  rtmulubl)  quick  oo  the 
gel  »*!)■.  .  .  It  hu  ipeciill)'  de- 
trgocd  mtcbtoiiil  fourwheel 
bnJtn.  .  .  .  It  hu  bf^Jtvilic  tbad. 
ibtofberi  ,  It  hu  >  MiodirA 
veleciive  gtu  ibifi.  .  .  .  Ii  ij  tjukiL 
led  euy  to  haodle  in  Ira&c  and 
ticidii  and  Hire  oa  tbe  opeo  road. 
.  It  nun  ;o  (o  }0  milci  oa  ■ 
^aiJoo    of  gasoline,    depsding    OP 

iTamfDj  and  reUihitiry  thar  you  need 
(or  mUe- after- mJe  and  jeu  ifta- 
ycar  Krvicr. 

The  lieu-  Ford  car  will  sell  at 

a  surprisingly  tow  priit 
^IThen  rou  iblok  of  ndi  fmura  u 
■hcie,  you  ibink  iiudactiiely  of  i  m 

intiog  mucb  more  ihm  ihc  new  Fotd 
The  low  prlrt  ii  ai  luiumil  is  the 

ippearancc  and  perfoiDiUKe  of  ihe 

CufDtlf 

The  low  pricei  of  the  in  t»d> 
r)p«  ire  imdoubiedly  loKcr  ihan 
you  (bought  thry  would  be  nbeo 
)Ou  hm  heard  rliai  Ford  m-as  mak- 
ing i  new  tar  They  are,  in  fart. 
lower  than  we  thought  [hcj  could 
pombl)  be  whci 


^% 

1 

ba,  Huowf  •/•rid  0n 
miUt  an  ItawT  n  r 

f^  P*-d 

Fs^  no-  imiadin  lii  hta  rralu  •/ 
»!■  ixptnn^  ta  •n'^'V  H.OOO.OOO 

siitvmehln.  Wr  mitdtr  ll  tirr  mat 
impariant  leniriiutm  Ihm  ftr  n  tht 
pTogrea  of  ihr  moTof  mdMjtrj,  It  Ihe 
pmprrrty  ff  'Ar  aurtirf,  « 


.-;/.,  .f  m 


B    »fp,.fl.- 


/£L-,^»(^ 


Ihe  sura  total  of  all  we  hiv 
aboui  motor  car  buHding  in 
dmc  of  ihc  Fold  bujirni- 


.omfon.  b< 
OQTy  and  n 
everybody  who  dtii 


ipeed.  ufcty.  cioo- 


obodw 


7».«.fw^i*«^ 

(*wJ  *u<y  a/Um  and  at-. 

0  6.  In  rnry  raptn.  a  nrt,  amd 

W«-.««J««riUp» 

ihr  low  pHca  puHible 

Tbe  0(-w  Ford  (It  ii  the  teiuli  of 
Iran  oftaieful  pUmilng  tTcry  pan 
of  It  hu  been  tnin)  and  rtmied  jn 
aiTual  pnolce.  There  li  no  gaatlnf 
u  to  whetbci  it  wOl  be  ■  tuneoful 
model      It  bu  lo  be.     There  it  do 


Some  of  the  ftaturcs  of  the 
fieu   Ford  car 


ibcttno-jj'pbcKi  cooling  jjaem.  the 

igniuoo.  the  low  centct  of  gnot^ 
lod  minimuro  umprung  W'ciglii 
which  eombmc  with  the  bydraulu 
ihock   ibtotbcn  ID  nuke  the  ne* 

urevenihle  steering  gear,  wuh  iht 
column  and  the  hthuing  of  the  Meet' 
">8  p™  roeihaniim  welded  into  i 
ungle  alliletl  unit,  ibe  icamlnv  'H 
Iteel  lonjue  lube;  the  new  one  piae, 

ihree-quanen- Boating  rear  a^tle  in  i 
forged-lteel  houung  ol  ciccpnooal 
iirengtli;  tbe  theft  proof  coiocidetiial 
luck,  and  ibc  iluoinuffl  piitoni 
which  wete  lelecicd  tfici  oanv  t«n 


eat-conductiag  quilitaei. 
Steel  forginp  are  uted  il 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


To  heighten  the  suspense,  the  com- 
pany surrounded  its  affairs  with 
mystery.  Not  a  word  about  what  it 
was  doing  was  allowed  to  leak  out. 
Even  after  workable  models  of  the 
car  were  in  existence  and  were  being 
run  daily  on  the  company's  trial 
grounds,  no  one  was  allowed  to  get 
a  close-up  of  them.  Despite  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  a  few  ]ihotographs 
of  the  car  did  get  out.  The  company 
denied  the  authenticity  of  these  pic- 
tures and  asked  newspapers  not  to 
publish  them. 

Whether  the  secrecy  was  part  of 
the  marketing  strategy  or  whether 
it  was  maintained  in  order  to  keep 
competitors  in  the  dark,  I  do  not 
know.    The  chances  are  that  the  com- 


pany had  both  objects  in 
view.  Certainly  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  com- 
petitors guessing.  If  they 
had  learned  what  sort  of 
a  car  the  company  was 
designing,  what  features 
it  would  have,  and  what 
its  price  would  be,  it 
would  have  given  them  an 
advantage  which  might 
handicap  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  new  venture. 
The  strategy,  whatever 
its  purpose,  assuredly  did 
affect  the  public.  When 
Ford  first  stopped  produc- 
tion the  business  of  other 
companies  was  greatly 
stimulated,  especially  on 
lower-priced  models.  In 
recent  months,  however, 
ever  since  people  began 
to  expect  the  new  Ford, 
the  sales  of  all  cars  fell 
off.  The  whole  automo- 
bile industry  was  slowed 
up. 

Tens  of  thousands  of 
motorists  who  were  in  the 
market  for  a  new  car  did 
not  buy,  even  though  they 
had  no  intention  of  buy- 
ing a  Ford.  People  who  might  have 
bought  a  Chevrolet  held  off,  waiting 
to  see  the  new  Ford.  Prospective 
Dodge  purchasers  wanted  to  see 
what  Chevrolet  was  going  to  do. 
Chrysler  addicts  postponed  purchas- 
ing so  as  to  see  what  Dodge  did  when 
the  new  Ford  came  out.  Similarly, 
the  Chrysler  affected  the  Buick,  the 
Buick  affected  the  Cadillac,  the  Cad- 
illac reacted  on  the  Packard  Eight 
and  the  Packard  Eight  on  the  Rolls- 
Royce.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
entire  industry  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  new  Ford  was  of- 
fered to  the  public. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  put  its 

new  model   on   sale   on    Friday,   the 

second    of  December.      For    several 

[continued  on  page  56] 


cutiflgi.  More  iircl  forging!,  lo  (act. 
Ire  ined  ui  ihc  new  Ford  than  in 
ilmoit  uy  other  car,  tegiidlcii 

Wt  AJil  able  to  tell  this  new  Fotd 
car  at  •  low  pnce  bccawe  we  ha^-e 
found  new  way.  to  give  you  greatei 
value  without  a  great  irvcteaK  in  our 

(imbcrlandi  and  the  lourcc  ol  mini 
i>(  oui  nw  matcnak  Betiuae  oe 
mike  virTuilly  every  part  uird  m  ihe 
Dew  Fold  car  Betame  ii  n  the  Fc.fd 
policy  to  make  )  UDiII  prolii  cxi  i 
luge  ounibet  o(  cir».  richer  than  i 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
tfuality  or  price 

No  othct  manufitturtr  cin  potiibly 
duplicate  ihc  new  Ford  cii  >i  the 
Ford  price  becauK  no  oiher  minu- 
facniref  di>ei  buiiocu  ihe  way  we 
do-  The  public  made  thu  buimen 
pouibic  V'c  bebete  we  ihoutd 
share  our  pro6ii  n-itb  the  public  bj 
cotMiflually  giving  gtearct  aod  greater 


.  Ford 


By  all  meant,  leam  about  the  ih 
Ford  oa  Fndiy  when  it  ii  oficiiUy 

inaCHinceduiihuciry  VouwiUktiov 
then  thai  there  a  ooihing  quite  like  it 
inj-whete  at  tjuility  ind  pnce. 
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Hungry  for  Ideas 


INDUSTRY  IS  IDEA-HUNGRY. 

Hungry  for  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things.  The  methods  of  yester- 
day and  even  of  today  are  not  enough. 
Keen  competition  enforces,  as  the  price 
of  success,  a  hard  and  constant  striving 
for  betterment. 

The  progress  of  1928  will  be  built 
on  the  lessons  learned  in  1927.  That 
great  division  of  the  industrial  market, 
composed  of  manufacturers  of  metal 
products,  looks  to  the  ANNUAL  Review 
Number  of  The  Iron  Age  to  bring  it 
up-to-date  on  the  developments  of  the 
past  year. 

Specialists  are  studying  each  indus- 
try— each  process.  The  works  man- 
ager, the  company  head,  the  purchas- 
ing agent — the  engineer — all  will  use 
this  famous  volume  to  insure  that  the 


New  Year  will  be  begun  in  full  knowl- 
edge of  ground  gained  in  1927. 

In  advertising  as  well  as  in  editorial 
pages,  the  Annual  will  be  an  encyclo- 
pedic presentation  of  ideas  for  increas- 
ing profits  by  reducing  production 
costs,  improving  product,  modernizing 
both  plant  and  methods. 

"The  Annual  is  a  storehouse  of 
reliable  information,"  says  the 
Ford  Motor  Co." 

What  have  your  clients  to  ofTer  this 
great  market?  Industry  looks  to  the 
Annual  for  the  message  of  those  who 
sell  to  industry. 

Though  there  is  no  advance  in  rates, 
the  life  of  the  advertising  you  place  in 
the  Annual  uill  be  one  year,  for  it  is 
the  year  book  of  the  industry. 


Quick  action  is  necessary 
— Send  your  copy  NOW. 


THE  IRON  AGE 


239  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
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What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  with 
Our  Shock-Proof  Readers  ? 


By  Laura  Carson 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 


BECAUSE  of  our  post-war  free- 
dom in  both  speech  and  action 
and  our  revolt  against  the 
ideals  of  the  Victorian  era,  we  now 
discuss  in  mixed  company  incidents 
which  were  formerly  discussed  in 
whispers — if  at  all — by  members  of 
the  same  sex.  We  use  freely  the  ex- 
pressive short  Anglo-Saxon  words 
which  many  of  our  grandmothers 
never  heard.  Few  of  us  would  wish 
for  the  return  of  the  old  restraint 
— but  we  must  all  of  us  take  account 
of  some  of  the  obvious  disadvantages 
of  its  absence.  One  of  the  most  ob- 
vious and  most  disconcerting  to  the 
writer — of  books,  plays,  or  advertis- 
ing— is  the  increased  difficulty  of  se- 
curing dramatic  effect. 

If  a  piece  of  music  is  played  fortis- 
simo throughout,  it  is  every  bit  as 
monotonous  as  one  played  in  an  un- 
varied pianissimo.  A  painting  all  in 
vivid  red  can  hardly  hope  to  achieve 
the  effect  possible  with  a  judicious 
contrast  of  colors.  Readers  who 
have  been  shocked  at  every  turn  for 
the  last  ten  years  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  state  which  may  be  aptly 
described  as  shock  proof!  Indeed  it 
is  true — "nothing  shocks  them"  any 
more,  and  those  of  us  who  deal  in 
words  must  look  about  for  new  bags 
of  tricks  with  which  to  attract  and 
hold  attention. 

In  advertising,  it  may  well  be  that 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  era  in 
which  we  shall  again  avail  ourselves 
of  the  emphasis  of  understatement, 
in  which  products  will  cease  to  be 
super,  and  best,  and  finest,  and  take 
unto  themselves  selective  adjectives 
which  will  really  describe  and  dis- 
tinguish them.  Between  the  covers 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
lies  many  a  good  English  word, 
trampled  underfoot 
perlatives,  crowded 
crude  catch-phrases, 
its  humble  bosom  a  leaven  of  true 
meaning  with  which  to  lift  a  banal 
phrase  to  the  heights  of  appeal. 


by  raucous  su- 
out  of  use  by 
yet  bearing  in 


'  Portions  ftf  an  address  delivered  recently 
before  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women. 


The  search  for  "le  mot  juste"  is 
more  than  a  poet's  pastime — it  is  a 
necessity  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  gain  effects  with  certain- 
ty. Words  are  dynamite  and  must 
be  handled  with  care.  It  requires 
only  a  moment's  thought  to  make  us 
realize  that  the  use  of  the  English 
language  requires  more  than  a  for- 
mal acquaintance  with  the  diction- 
ary meanings  of  words.  You  have 
only  to  undertake  a  very  simple 
translation  to  become  conscious  of 
the  fine  distinctions  existing  be- 
tween English  words  which,  to  a 
foreigner,   seem   synonomous. 

A  GENERATION  brought  up  on 
slang  is,  to  a  large  extent,  inar- 
ticulate, despite  the  fact  that  it  talks 
loudly  and  constantly.  It  feels  as  vari- 
ously as  ever;  but  it  is  condemned 
to  express  its  feelings  in  the  catch 
phrases  of  the  moment.  And  it  is 
just  because  the  average  person  is 
so  grotesquely  limited  in  his  daily 
speech  that  the  well-chosen  word, 
the  word  which  adequately  and  sen- 
sitively expresses  a  thought,  is  to 
him  so  arresting  and  so  moving. 
Yes,  we  will   have  to   go  back  to 


the  dictionary,  back  to  the  words  of 
the  true  vernacular,  the  earthy,  sim- 
ple words  around  which  have  grown 
up  the  associated  ideas  of  the  race. 
You  can  no  longer  stir  readers  with 
the  shocking  impact  of  physical 
facts  presented  without  reticence, 
nor  with  a  bombardment  of  superla- 
tives, but  you  can  stimulate  them 
with  the  skillful  contrast  of  ideas. 
The  point  is,  of  course,  to  determine 
the  ideas. 

PROBABLY  no  other  one  discov- 
ery in  our  time  possesses  such 
possibilities  for  altering  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  his  environment 
as  our  slowly  growing  understanding 
of  the  part  played  in  our  lives  by  the 
subconscious  mind.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune  that  some  of  the  super- 
ficial aspects  of  this  discovery  made 
such  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
popular  imagination.  Psycho-analy- 
sis became  a  parlor  game.  One's  most 
innocent  remarks  were  likely  to  be 
distorted  into  dark  revelations.  In- 
feriority complexes  and  Oedipus 
complexes  jumped  out  fi'om  every 
dark  corner.  But  now  that  the  dust 
has  settled  we  find  that  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  unconscious  is  a  serious 
science,  concerning  itself  with  the 
things  nearest  and  dearest  to  all  of 
us.  Among  other  surprising  facts, 
we  discover  that  our  conscious  mind 
— the  pride  and  joy  of  all  rational- 
ists— exists  largely  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  subconscious,  out  of 
whose  vast  reservoir  rise  up  all  our 
most  urgent  desires. 

How  then  can  we,  makers  of  ad- 
vertising, reach  down  into  this  well 
and  stir  up  action?  Primarily  by 
means  of  symbols — pictures,  words, 
ideas,  which  through  unrecorded  eons 
have  been  storing  up  associations  in 
the  mind  of  the  race.  All  of  us  have 
had  the  experience  of  being  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  a  picture,  by  a 
phrase  in  a  book,  by  a  piece  of  music, 
and  yet  being  unable,  even  to  our- 
selves, to  explain  just  why  we  were 
moved.  To  a  certain  extent  each 
man  has  his  own  set  of  symbols,  but 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   96] 
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"BLUE   PRINTS" 
/or  PRINTERS 

«T  WANT  YOU  to  build  me  a 

A      house,"  said  the  printer. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  contrac- 
tor.   "About  how  many  rooms?" 

"About  twelve  rooms  and  three 
baths." 

"Very  well,  sir,  I'll  have  it  ready 
for  you  next  Thursday." 

So  on  next  Thursday  (this  is 
only  a  story)  the  contractor  came 
around  in  his  car  to  take  the  prin- 
ter to  see  his  new  house. 

"Well,  this  is  a  very  nice 
house,"  began  the  printer,  looking 
it  over,  "but  it  isn't  just  what  I 
had  in  mind.  You  have  built  a 
three-story  house  and  I  like  two- 
story  houses.  Don't  you  think 
yourself  a  two-story  house  would 
be  better?  And  then  it  is  a  Colo- 
nial house  and  my  wife  doesn't 
like  Colonial  houses.  Can't  you 
put  some  stucco  and  half  timber- 
ing on  the  upper  part?  We  saw  a 
house  with  that  the  other  day.  And 
the  living-room  ought  to  be  larger 
and  there  should  be  more  empha- 
sis on  the  dining-room — we  all  like 
to  eat,  you  know." 

So  the  contractor  took  the 
house  apart  and  put  it  together 
again  and  moved  the  porch  and 
the  bathroom  and  changed  the 
fireplace  and  the  garage  doors  and 
he  and  the  printer  spent  the  rest 
of  the  summer  arguing  about 
which  were  "author's  corrections" 
and  which  were  "office  correc- 
tions." 

Now,  before  we  have  a  chance 
to  point  out  the  moral  of  this 
fable,  somebody  will  object,  "but 

contractors  don't  do  things  that 

J) 
way. 

No,  but  printers  do. 

And  why  should  they  when  it  is 

so  easy  to  start  each  job  with  a 


complete  working  dummy  that 
will  show  the  customer  in  advance 
just  what  he  will  get  and  show  the 
composing-room  just  how  to  do  it? 
Good  printing — printing  with 
style  and  distinction — doesn't  just 
happen.  It  is  the  result  of  having 


a  definite  scheme  and  bringing 
every  detail  into  conformity  with 
that  scheme.  It  usually  means  a  lot 
of  experimenting  which  can  be 
done  more  economically  with 
proofs  than  with  type.  Set  it  with 
scissors  first. 


Give  your  printer  a  blue  print" 

that  shows  exactly  what  you  want 


The  Linotype  Layout  Kit  contains  88  pages  of 
type  and  borders,  everything  you  need  to  paste  up 
a  layout  that  will  show  you  exactly  how  your  ad- 
vertisement, booklet  or  folder  will  look  in  type 
and  that  will  give  your  printer  exact  specifications. 
Its  use  avoids  misunderstandings  and  expensive 
resettings.  It  enables  you  to  do  your  experiment- 
ing with  scissors  and  paste-pot  instead  of 
with  type.  And  it  only  costs  ^1 

(T»ocLINaTYPE"""0 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Department  of  Linotype  Typography 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


^*=iis^        COUP       ON         ^.^sj*^ 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 

D    Enclosed  is  One  Dollar  One  Copy 

D   Send  on  Approval  The  Linotype  Layout  Kit 


LINOTYPED      IN      THE      CLOISTER      FAMILY 
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The  8  pi.  Va^e 

1  L  O 


0^^ 


^odkiits 


THE     returns     are     beginning     to 
come  in  on  my  "Kasidah  of  Haji 
Abdu    El-Yezdi"    contest    for    the 
pattest  definition  of  advertising. 

One  reader,  who  apparently  "has  a 
book"  (for  he  signs  only  his  initials — 
M.  V.  M. — and  gives  no  address), 
writes : 

"Advertising,  Odds  Bodkins,  is  liter- 
ature on  a  spree." 

— 8-pt— 
Geo.    Van    de    Carr,    of    DePinna's, 
New  York,  submits: 

Dear  Odds  : 

Jack  Hamilton,  the  newsboy,  won  twenty- 
five  dollars  once  by  defining  advertising  as 
"a  picture  and  a  price." 

You  might  send  him  your  copy  of  "The 
Kasidah  ot  Haji  Abdu  El-Yezdi."' 

Jack  Hamilton  does  not  qualify.  His 
definition  must  have  been  written  be- 
fore John  E.  Kennedy  and  Claude  Hop- 
kins began  reasoning-why — and  before 
Mrs.  Resor  started  the  style  for  Sun- 
day features  on  iced  noses  and  the  like. 
— 8-pt— 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  new 
worsted  mill  in  Maine  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  confining  its  styles  to  indi- 
vidual purchasers,  following  the  cus- 
tom of  some  of  the  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  gone  so 
far  forward  in  marketing  develop- 
ments that  by  going  back  to  some  of 
the  older  methods  we  shall  achieve  dis- 
tinction and  insure  sales?  ...  It  might 
be  well  to  look  over  our  shoulders  oc- 
casionally at  yesterday's  methods  and 
see  if  they  might  not  be  adapted  to 
today's  or  tomorrow's  selling. 
— 8-pt— 

I.  I.  Sperling,  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  writes  Ted  Thackrey,  edi- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Press,  this  let- 
ter: 

Dear  Thackrey : 

Having   often  undergone    the   mental    tra- 
vail of  headline  writing  for  your  contempo- 
rary,   the    Plain   Dealer,    I    pause    to    salute 
the  copy  writer  on  your  staff  who  recently 
wrote  the  headline  about  Chicago's  mayor : 
Bill  continues  to 
Fe-Fi-Po-Fum 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  classic. 

It's  a  fine  head,  all  right,  but  it 
wouldn't  have  done  in  the  old  days  of 
hand-set  headings.  What,  with  the  old 
3 A  16a  fonts  of  display  type,  the  comp 
would  have  run  out  of  cap  F's. 
— 8-pt— 

Anent  this  coined  word  discussion, 
John  H.  Hawley  of  the  Hawley  Adver- 
tising Company,  writes: 

Dear  Editor: 

A  good  many  years  ago  my  sister,  then 
eighteen,  had  sent  out  cards  i^or  a  modest, 
old-fashioned  Euchre  party.     A  day  or  two 


before  the  scheduled  event  I  came  down 
with  a  hard  throat  attack,  diagnosed  as 
tonsilitis.  though  diphtheria  was  suspected. 
The  party   was  postponed. 

My  youngest  sister,  aged  seven,  being 
Questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  calling  off 
my  sister's  party,  struggling  hard  with  the 
family  news  that  had  been  conveyed  in 
two  brand-new.  undigested  words,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  stammered  and  said — 
"he  has  the  Postponus." 

— 8-pt— 

"The  Cry  of  the  Newsboy"  is  about 
to  burst  forth.  Which  is  by  way  of 
observing  that  Sidney  D.  Long's  story 
of  the  human  side  of  the  distribution 
machine  that  gets  our  newspapers  into 
circulation  is  to  be  published  in  book 
form  next  month.  S.  D.  L.  is  business 
manager  of  The  Wichita  Daily  Eagle- 
and,  having  started  as  a  newsboy  him- 
self, he  knows  his  news. 
— 8-pt— 

Up  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  is  a  group  known  as  the  Beech- 
wood  Players,  society  amateurs.  In 
their  unusually  interesting  program  I 
ran  across  this  unusually  interesting 
advertisement : 


Does  everyone  say  "HOW  YOUNG 
YOU  LOOK!"? 
Do  you  feel   as  skittish   as  a   2-year- 
old  colt? 
NEVERTHELESS 
WATCH    YOUR    STEP 
If  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  to 
TRY  SOJIETHIXG   NEW 
YOU    ARE   GETTLMG    OLD 
so  the  psychoanalysts  all  say. 
DOES    THIS    MEAN    YOU? 
So   you    can    settle    this    BIG    QUES- 
TION   once     and     for    all.     we    have 
worked    out    a    little    test    so    simple, 
when  you  know  about   it  you  will   be 
surprised    you    did    not    think    of    it 
yourself. 

Begin  tomorrow  ! 

Send  no  money  till  you  hear  from  us ! 

Don't   worry.      We   won't   forget 

about  it. 

1.  Close    eyes    and    pocketbook    when 

passing  FLORIST  SHOPS. 
(Very  important.) 

2.  Drive    to    Mr.     Vanderlip's    green- 

houses. Take  Riveroad  entrance 
on  the  Scarborough  Station  hill. 
If  you  believe  in  signs,  you'll 
find  them  all  right. 

3.  Say    to    Larry,    the    Italiano.    who 

will  be  holding  the  fort :  "What 
have  you?"  He'll  show  you — 
ivy,  chrysanthemums,  carna- 
tions, snapdragons,  begonias, 
ferns.  What  you  can't  crowd 
into  the  car.  he'll  have  sent. 
Leave  with  him  your  order  for 
roses. 

4.  REPE.4T     AT     FREQUENT     IN- 

TERVALS. 
Larry  will  tell  us  your  reactions  and 
the  first  of  every  month  we  will  send 

you  a  confidential  report. 
Note:    This    test    was    originated    by 
Mr.  Harold  C.  Pierson,  who  is  run- 
ning    the     Vanderlip     greenhouses. 
Patent  applied  for. 


Stanton  Massey,  editor  of  Eckels 
Magazine,  published  by  H.  S.  Eckels 
&  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists  of 
Philadelphia,  is  greatly  excited  about 
the  growing  practice  of  abbreviating 
Christmas  to   Xmas. 

He  has  written  a  lengthy  editorial  on 
the  subject  in  which  he  says  that,  in- 
stead of  ringing  from  his  heart-strings 
the  pleasant  harmonies  which  should 
arise  at  this  happy  time,  "Xmas" 
strikes  a  discordant  note  entirely  out 
of  tune  with  his  spirit.  "Let's  not  re- 
move CHRIST  from  CHRISTmas." 

He  says  in  a  letter  that  Bruce  Bar- 
ton agrees  with  him.  Well,  I'll  make 
it  a  threesome.  Let's  spell  out  CHRIST- 
MAS this  year. 

— 8-pt— 

After  reading  the  publicity  and  the 
first  three  or  four  advertisements 
about  the  new  Ford  car — and  the  com- 
plete specifications — I've  almost  made 
up  my  mind  to  turn  in  my  Packard 
and  get  three   or   four  new   Fords. 

I  have  found  the  Packard  a  remark- 
ably fine,  comfortable  car — but  it  won't 
do  some  of  those  things! 
— 8-pt— 

Someone  is  jealous  of  the  recent  item 
on  this  page  about  the  Paris  garter 
guarantee  and  sends  me  a  Bull  Dog 
Garter  card  with  the  guarantee  cir- 
cled in  red :  "Guaranteed  for  365  days 
wear. — We  will  cheerfully  replace  this 
pair  if  imperfect  or  if  they  do  not  ful- 
fill the  guarantee  for  Double  Wear." 

Having  published  this  second  item, 
I  declare  the  Garter  Campaign  closed. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  hold- 
up game,  anyway. 

— 8-pt— 

"Immoral  Isabella"  is  the  name  of  a 
play  written  by  Lawton  Campbell,  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Postum  Company,  which  is  playing  in 
New  York.    The  star  is  Frances  Starr. 

What  I  can't  figure  out  is,  how  did 
Lawton  Campbell  get  the  stimulus  for 
a  play  like  that  on  Postum? 
— 8-pt— 

And  now,  to  you  all,  from  everybody 
around  our  shop  from  the  Publisher  to 
the  purp  who  stands  outside  my  door: 
Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas! 
Merry  Christmas! 
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WHY  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Heads  the  Schedules  of  So  Many 
Building   Material  Accounts 


Editorially,  it  leaves  dogs  in  their  kennels. 
Horses  in  their  stables. 
Dresses  to  the  dressmaker. 


It  deals  exclusively  with  the  house — its  building 
decorating  and  furnishing. 

HIGHEST  DIRECT  RETURNS  PER  DOLLAR 
LOWEST  COST  PER  INQUIRY  (Coupon  test) 


Shall  we  give  you  the  facts — there's  advertising  profit 
for  you  in  them? 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING  CORP. 

A  Member  of  the  JSational  Shelter  Group 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CIRCULATION  80.000  NET  PAID  A.  B.  C. 

WITH     BONUS     OF     OVER      10,000     AT 

CURRENT  RATES 
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Let  the  Comments  Come  In  on 

Order  Blanks 


As  an  attention-compeller,  that  fel- 
low was  a  wonder.  As  a  salesman,  he 
reminded  me  of  a  good  many  much- 
admired  advertisements. 

In  "Sunkist"  advertising  we  were 
constantly  receiving  suggestions  for 
exploiting  lemons  from  people  who  hon- 
estly believed  that  anything  that  at- 
tracted attention  to  lemons  would  be 
good  advertising.  To  sell  lemons,  of 
course,  we  were  trying  to  obliterate  the 
"Hand  him  a  lemon,"  "He's  a  lemon" 
wise-cracks  that  made  people  laugh  at 
the  fruit  and  stop  thinking  favorably 
about  it.  To  do  that,  it  was  necessary 
to  show  the  lemon  in  dignified  sur- 
roundings, being  served  in  fine  hotels, 
with  the  tea  and  the  fish.  Today  it  is 
the  smart  thing  to  serve  lemons  in  these 
ways. 

"  I  OOK  at  this  advertisement,"   says 

■L'  the  average  individual.  "See  how 
it  stands  out  from  other  advertising.  I 
am  a  busy  man.  I  seldom  look  at  ad- 
vertisements. But  this  one  attracted 
my  attention  immediately.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  strong  advertisement." 

And  he  lets  it  go  at  that.  He  doesn't 
read  any  further  to  see  what  the  ad- 
vertiser may  be  selling.  That  is  a  com- 
mon viewpoint — one  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  avoid  in  creating  advertising — 
the  gold  plating  of  attention. 

Brevity  is  another  gold  brick  test  of 
advertising  value  with  the  layman. 

"People  won't  read  long  ads,"  you 
hear.  "Advertising  must  be  short  .-ind 
snappy.  These  are  busy  days — tele- 
graph your  message." 

The  truth  is,  advertisements  of  the 
past  were  shorter  than  those  of  today. 
In  earlier  years  business  concerns  mere- 
ly put  a  card  in  the  paper:  "Jones  & 
BrovTO,  Undertakers.  We  aim  to 
please."  The  trend  now  is  toward 
longer  copy.  Compare  the  Campbell 
Soup,  Gold  Medal,  Cream  of  Wheat, 
Maxwell  House  Coffee,  Postum  and 
other  well-known  publication  copy  of 
today  with  the  same  advertising  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  yesterday. 
Poster  effects  have  been  dropped  for  de- 
tailed explanation  that  appeals  to  the 
reader's  self-interest. 

Advertising  that  says  too  little  is 
just  as  bad  from  the  selling  standpoint 
as  that  which  says  too  much. 

In  motoring  up  the  Coast,  some  years 
ago,  I  saw  a  single  word  painted  on 
culverts  and  rocks — "Oildag."  I  thought 
it  might  be  the  work  of  the  fanatic  who 
paints  "Prepare  for  the  end."  It  looked 
like  a  mystic  message.  Not  until  sev- 
eral years  later  did  I  learn  that  it  was 
a  motor  oil,  and  then  nothing  was  said 
about  its  merits.  This  is  certainly 
"confidential  advertising."  The  theory 
probably  was  that  it  aroused  curiosity. 
The  practical  result  was  that  somebody 
paid  good  money  to  convey  no  message 
at  all.  He  bought  the  brevity  gold  brick. 

Gold  Medal  Flour  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  the  change  from  brevity  to 
explanatory  copy.  The  advertising  man 
ie.sponsible  for  the  change  of  method 
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with  this  famous  product  maintained 
that  people  were  not  "sold"  by  the 
brief  copy. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  women  whom 
I  asked  named  Gold  Medal  as  the  lead- 
ing brand  of  flour,"  he  reported  some 
years  ago,  after  a  thorough  survey. 

"Well,  doesn't  that  prove  that  our 
brief  copy  has  sold  the  product?"  asked 
the  manufacturers. 

"Wait  until  I  tell  you  what  reply  I 
got  to  my  second  question,"  he  said. 

"When  I  asked  them  what  brand 
they  bought,  only  twelve  per  cent  said, 
'Gold  Medal.'" 

Brevity  does  not  of  itself  make  an 
advertisement  interesting.  I  remember 
a  double  page  advertisement  of  an  eti- 
quette book,  printed  in  small  type, 
which  brought  in  thousands  of  inqui- 
ries. In  a  lemon  advertisement,  a  part 
of  the  illustration  showed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "Mr.  John  Smith,  Esquire," 
and  thirty  or  forty  readers  wrote  to 
tell  us  that  "Mr."  and  "Esquire" 
should  not  be  used  together.  But  at  the 
bottom  of  this  advertisement  of  many 
words  was  a  coupon  offering  a  booklet 
— and  that  brought  18,000  requests, 
from  readers  who  wasted  no  time  on 
the  superficialities  of  the  advertisement 
but  got  right  down  to  the  meat  that 
was  in  it. 

IENGTH  of  copy  does  not  depend 
-^  upon  flashing  a  message  before 
your  readers  can  get  away  from  you, 
but  upon  making  your  story  interest- 
ing. Nobody  thinks  of  limiting  the 
words  of  a  salesman  or  his  time.  If 
you  are  advertising  an  automobile  or 
a  player-piano,  or  an  electric  refrig- 
erating machine,  or  anything  calling 
for  a  balanced  decision,  people  will 
read  every  pertinent  word  you  have  to 
say,  and  then  send  for  literature. 

"That  is  all  very  well,  where  a  large 
expenditure  is  to  be  made,"  is  the  ob- 
jection that  is  often  made,  "but  how 
about  inexpensive  articles?"  The  rule 
applies  to  many  articles  of  small  price 
which  are  important  in  other  ways.  A 
dollar  for  a  hair  restorer  is  no  great 
amount  of  money,  but  for  the  man  who 
is  getting  bald  the  decision  as  to  which 
remedy  he  should  buy  is  a  serious  one. 
The  man  or  woman  who  is  thinking 
about  health,  or  appearance,  or  the 
home,  or  the  children,  will  read  at  con- 
Fiderable  length  to  get  all  the  facts. 
Insufficient  information  may  meet  the 
idea  of  brevity,  but  it  won't  sell  the 
product.  Brevity  in  such  cases  is  a 
gold  brick  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
the  advertiser. 

Advertising  slogans  compose  a  form 
of  brevity  which  says  too  little.  That 
has  been  shown  by  questionnaires,  em- 
l)odying  supposedly  well-known  slogans, 
which  were  passed  among  advertising 
men.  These  professionals  could  not 
tell  what  more  than  eight  in  ten  of  the 
slogans  were  exploiting.  Any  audience 
of  intelligent  people,  men  or  women, 
will  give  several  answers  when  they 
are  asked   to   name  the   article  adver- 


tised by  "The  skin  you  love  to  touch" 
or  "Eventually — Why  not  now?"  The 
slogans  are  remembered,  but  the  ar- 
ticle is  forgotten. 

When  the  song,  "Yes,  We  Have  No 
Bananas,"  sprang  into  popularity,  I 
was  freely  "kidded."  "The  banana 
people  have  certainly  slipped  one  over 
on  the  orange  people,"  was  a  typical 
comment.  "What  do  you  think  they 
paid  for  a  song  like  that?"  I  replied,  "I 
don't  know,  but  whatever  they  paid, 
they  paid  too  much.  We  don't  want 
people  singing  and  laughing  at  oranges, 
and  making  fun  of  them.  We  are  work- 
ing to  connect  oranges  with  thoughts  of 
health  and  fine  flavor.  The  banana 
song  won't  increase  the  consumption  of 
bananas  at  all."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  of  conditions  in  the  industry 
that  year,  there  were  fewer  bananas 
consumed  in  this  country  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  Contrast  the  value  of  that 
song  with  the  fine  educational  advertis- 
ing being  done  by  the  banana  people 
today.  Slogans,  songs,  vaudeville  gags 
and  other  evidences  of  apparent  popu- 
larity are  taken  by  the  public  to  mean 
clever  advertising  stunts.  They  call 
forth  admiration,  and  the  advertising 
man,  and  the  advertiser,  may  be  just 
human  enough  to  take  credit  for  them. 
But  if  they  do  not  glorify  the  product 
the  credit  is  fictitious.  This  form  of 
brevity  is  the  thinnest  kind  of  gold 
plating. 

Cleverness  comes  right  in  here. 

The  fact  is,  people  admire  both  at- 
tention value  and  brevity  as  clever 
stunts  of  the  advertising  man.  "You 
can't  beat  that  fellow  Smith  for  at- 
tracting attention,"  they  say.  "His  ad- 
vertising knocks  your  eye  out,  it's  so 
clever."  And  of  the  short  sentences 
and  slogans  of  Jones  they  say,  "He  tells 
the  whole  story  in  a  dozen  words." 

r  KNOW  many  advertising  men,  and 
I  advertisers,  too,  who  are  unhappy 
because  they  never  have  achieved  a 
clever  slogan  or  an  ingenious  advertis- 
ing character  like  "Sunny  Jim"  or  "Old 
Man  Mileage."  I  once  felt  badly  about 
this  myself,  but  now  I  know  I  was 
lucky.  The  truth  is  that  an  advertis- 
ing character  burdens  the  copy  with 
a  double  job — it  has  to  put  over  the 
trade  character  as  well  as  the  product. 
And  most  trade  characters  of  that  kind 
succeed  only  in  toting  the  cleverness, 
which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  few 
people  can  tell  what  any  dozen  of  such 
characters  advertise. 

Since  the  public  has  taken  an  inter- 
est in  the  mechanism  of  advertising,  it 
regards  advertising  men  as  funny, 
clever,  smart.  The  truth  is,  most  of 
the  advertising  men  I  know  are  aver- 
age in  intelligence,  rather  plain  and 
hard-working.  None  wish  to  be  re- 
gai'ded  as  professional  cut-ups.  Yet 
we  put  ourselves  in  that  class  with 
clever  advertising.  To  make  advertis- 
ing truly  clever  that  quality  should  go 
through  the  entire  brick.  Perhaps  the 
most  clever   advertisement  is   the   one 
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picture  readers  --  , 


THE  radio  has  done  two  things.  It 
has  increased  the  number  of  stay-at- 
homes,  the  number  of  readers.  But  it  has 
also  decreased  the  concentration  they  give 
the  printed  page.  Today,  he  who  sits,  reads 
almost  as  sketchily  as  he  who  runs. 

The  only  answer  is  to  tell  your  story  at 
a  glance.  And  the  only  method  is  —  by 
pictures. 

Results  are  the  true  measure  of  economy . 
If  the  best  engravings  did  cost  more,  they 
would  still  be  the  cheapest.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  more  than  one  customer 
has  told  us,  on  analysis,  that  his  engrav- 
ing bills  were  actually  lower  since  he 
started  with  G  &  M. 

For  three  generatio7is  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  -publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 
best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
than  the  photo  engraving  that 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  ^^'Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

T*hoto  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r^        2jo  South  jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


which  is  read  without  any  thought  that 
it  is  a  selling  message. 

Beauty  is  the  last  of  our  lures. 

IT  has  a  legitimate  place  in  much  ad- 
Ivertising.  Every  advertiser  wants 
his  advertising  to  be  beautiful.  So 
there  is  the  temptation  to  make  adver- 
tising beautiful,  whether  the  product 
calls  for  a  beauty  appeal  or  not. 

In  the  early  days  of  "Sunkist"  adver- 
tising we  showed  oranges  against  back- 
grounds characteristic  of  California. 
The  beauty  of  California  is  conceded 
by  millions  of  people  who  have  never 
visited  the  state,  as  well  as  by  most 
people  who  have  done  so,  and  it  has  a 
very  definite  appeal.  But  in  orange 
advertising  it  was  a  distraction.  We 
showed  orange  groves,  and  old  mis- 
sions, and  romance;  and  we  got  letters 
from  hundreds  of  people  who  did  not 
seem  to  care  much  about  oranges,  but 
wanted  to  know,  "What  is  the  best  time 
of  year  to  visit  California?"  and  "What 
is  the  price  of  land  out  there?"  and 
"Can  you  send  me  another  of  those  ads 
with  the  church  in  the  background,  be- 
cause the  girl  in  that  ad  looks  like  my 
cousin."  Therefore,  the  beauty  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  subordinated  to  back- 
grounds, and  the  beauty  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  the  dishes  that  can  be  made 
from  them,  are  played  up  so  prominent- 
ly that  there  is  nothing  on  the  page  to 
attract  attention  from  the  goods  we 
wish  to  sell. 

When  beauty  is  in  the  product,  in  the 
form  of  the  appetizing  color  of  a  food 
or  of  the  feminine  beauty  that  goes 
with  a  toilet  preparation,  then  it  may 
legitimately  form  the  attraction  for  ad- 
vertising that  goes  further  than  the 
traditional  skin-deep  and  sells  the  ar- 
ticle. But  a  plating  of  beauty  is  too 
often  put  onto  advertising  not  suited  in 
character.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  good 
many  products  that  attract  by  their 
very  homeliness,  like  a  well-bred  bull- 
dog. 

How  much  of  the  product  does  the 
advertising  sell?  That  is  the  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising. And  instead  of  what  is  the 
popular  comment  about  attention,  brev- 
ity, cleverness  and  beauty,  the  perti- 
nent question  to  you,  who  prepared  the 
advertising,  or  to  your  client,  who  paid 
for  it,  is  "What  are  people  saying  to 
each  other  about  the  goods?"  What 
every  advertiser  needs  is.  not  a  few 
dozen  friends  to  tell  him  that  his  ad- 
vertising is  wonderful,  but  an  army  of 
recommenders.  Let  the  comments  come 
in  on  order  blanks.  ; 


Winter  Golf  League  to  Hold 
Tournament 

The  Winter  Golf  League  of  Adver- 
tising Interests  will  leave  New  York 
on  Jan.  12,  for  its  1928  trip  to  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  where  a  tournament 
will  be  held  from  Jan.  16-20. 

Rodney  Boone  of  New  York  is  again 
president  of  the  organization.  The  fol- 
lowing are  chairmen  of  their  respec- 
tive committees:  R.  Murray  Purves, 
Tournament  Committee;  Charles  W. 
Hoyt,  Membership  Committee;  S.  Wil- 
bur Gorman,  Trophy  Committee;  Ray- 
mond Bill,  Entertainment  Committee; 
W.  E.  Conklyn,  Transportation  Com- 
mittee; Ray  McCarthy,  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. 
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MAY  WE  MENTION 
MEN! 

So  much  is  written  these  days  of,  by 
and  for  the  ladies,  that  it  may  seem  a  bit 
out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that  men 
buy  things,  too.     Ever  so  many  things. 

But  since  this  is  a  fact  of  interest  to 
you  who  are  just  old-fashioned  enough 
to  keep  on  making  things  that  men  keep 
en  buying,  we  dwell  on  it  long  enough 
to  remind  you  that  the  magazines  the 
mere  males  love  to  read  are  in  the  ALL- 
FICTION  FIELD.  And  how  they  do 
read  them!  And  how  they  do  respond 
to  any  announcement  of  goods  or  ser- 
vices that  has  about  it  the  masculine 
appeal! 
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Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DIARIO  DE  LA  MARINA 


LA  HABANA,  CUBA 


Cuba's  Greatest  Newspaper 

Diario  de  La  Marina  has  the  distinction  of  being  tlie  oldest 
newspaper  in  Cuba,  with  continuous,  uninterrupted  pub- 
lication since  1832,  the  year  it  was  founded.  A  safe  and 
sane,  yet  progressive  policy,  in  a  difficult  field,  has  guided 
this  newspaper  through  many  a  chaos  to  its  present 
enviable  position. 

Diario  de  La  Marina's  readers  are  the  aristocratic  and  the 
commercially  successfid  class.  This  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation represents  the  moneyed  group  who  have  the  cash 
to  spend  for  any  product. 

Diario  de  La  Marina  is  the  only  newspaper  in  Cuba  with 
a  Sunday  and  Thursday  Rotogravure  Section.  This  Sun- 
day and  Thursday  supplement  is  the  greatest  sales  pro- 
ducer in  the  country. 

Diario  de  La  Marina  is  the  first  newspaper  on  the  list  of 
every  successful  Cuban  advertising  campaign;  it  has  been 
for  almost  a  hundred  years. 

For  rates  and  full  particulars  on  the  Daily  and  Sun- 
day editions  and  the  rotogravure  section  please  apply 
to  any  of  the  accredited  export  advertising  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  or  direct  to  Jose  Sohrino,  Admin- 
istrador,  Diario  de  La  Marina,  Prado  103,  Habana, 
Cuba.  I 
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Buried  Factors 
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are  meat  and  drink  to  such  a  one. 
He  knows  that  forces  may  any  day 
arise  from  the  most  obscure  origins 
that  will  set  a  whole  nation  at  work 
on  cross-word  puzzles,  for  instance,  or 
put  inverted  pipes  in  the  mouths  of 
college  boys  all  across  the  country. 
He  knows,  too,  that  the  distribution 
of  culture  and  the  love  of  good  living 
indispensable  to  most  sales  efforts  is 
at  best  decidedly  spotty.  While,  of 
course,  he  would  not  regard  Herrin, 
111.,  as  a  good  market  for  prayer- 
books,  he  would  hardly  think  of  the 
Osage  Indians  in  Oklahoma  as  live  en- 
cyclopaedia prospects,  until  he  found 
that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 

A  MANUFACTURER  of  push-in  pic- 
ture hooks  is  wrestling  today  with 
this  knotty  problem  of  cultural  distribu- 
tion. The  facts  that  he  is  after  are 
not  statistics  on  income,  but  data  on 
good  taste.  Where  a  town  has  decided 
that  hanging  pictures  from  wires 
hooked  into  the  molding  is  decidedly 
out  of  date,  there  is  his  market.  If 
good  taste  in  these  matters  of  civilized 
living  went  hand  in  hand  with  income, 
the  researcher's  lot  would  be  a  happy 
one.  But  any  book-clerk  will  tell  you 
of  the  last  millionaire  to  step  from  his 
limousine  and  order  half  a  yard  of  red 
books  to  match  the  library's  color 
scheme. 

Lack  of  human  contacts  not  only 
with  the  ultimate  consumer  but  with 
the  dealer  as  well  is  working  havoc 
right  now  with  certain  narrow-visioned 
radio  manufacturers.  Just  as  the  mak- 
ers of  vacuum  cleaners  were  constantly 
going  to  the  wall  because  they  did  not 
allow  sufficient  margin  to  the  dealer 
and  spread  their  distribution  too  wide- 
ly, so  some  of  the  radio  people  are  busy 
jjiting  the  hands  that  feed  them.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  small  hardware  dealer 
to  give  the  service  that  is  generally 
expected  of  him  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  living  on  the  sort  of  margin 
that  is  too  frequently  allowed  him.  It 
is  a  short  business  sense  that  expects 
a  dealer  in  a  little  town  to  train  his 
customers  in  the  ways  and  mysteries 
of  the  electrical  transmission  of  sound 
and  then  refuses  to  protect  him  against 
cut  prices  and  the  invasion  of  un- 
branded  goods.  Too  many  radio  manu- 
facturers are  simply  frittering  away 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  their  deal- 
ers. No  amount  of  statistical  research 
will  bring  this  out  as  clearly  as  a  short 
visit  to  some  small-town  hardware 
shops. 

MY  plan  then  as  one  who  has  dealt 
with  statistics  through  all  his  busi- 
ness life  is  the  old  one  of  not  letting  the 
trees  interfere  with  our  vision  of  the 
wood.  Let  us  by  all  means  get  all  the 
figures  that  have  meaning.  And  then 
let  us  take  them  out  of  doors  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  light  of  common  day. 
Of  all  of  the  activities  of  modern  busi- 
ness, selling  is  the  most  concerned  with 
the  emotions  and  prides  and  preju- 
dices of  average  men  and  women.  Sta- 
tistics are,  after  all,  but  skeletons.  To 
revert  to  our  original  figure,  it  is  the 
buried  factor  that  may  be  all-important. 
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PAINTED  fOR  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
BY  SAUL  TEPPER 


How  the   injured   employee  is  nursed 
back  to  health  .  .  .  without  financial  loss 


An  employee  in  a  small  Ohio  shop  met  with  an 
accident  at  his  work  bench. 

The  employer,  a  fair-minded  man,  felt  that  the 
accident  was  an  act  of  Providence.  He  gladly 
offered  to  continue  the  employee's  pay  during 
his  lay-off,  but  claimed  he  couldn't  aflford  to  pay 
for  a  costly  but  necessary  surgical  operation. 

A  bitter  lawsuit  resulted. 

"Why  not  a  joint  Employers'  Fund,  adminis- 
tered by  the  State,  to  take  care  of  such  cases  ?" 
a  public-spirited  legislator  suggested.  "Let  each 
employer  contribute  a  modest  premium  each 
year.  And  thus,  both  employer  and  employee 
will  be  protected  from  heavy  individual  money 
losses  when  accident  strikes." 


The  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers  took  up  the 
idea  and  sponsored  it  insistently  and  continu- 
ously until  the  Workman's  Compensation  Act 
became  an  Ohio  la^v. 

At  first.  Capital  opposed  the  plan  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  confiscatory  and  an  invasion  of  private 
rights.  But  today,  there  isn't  a  business  man  in 
Ohio  who  doesn't  regard  the  Workman's  Com- 
pensation Act  not  only  as  humane  and  whole- 
some, but  as  sound  business  protection. 

The  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers  are  not 
narrow  partisans  of  either  Capital  or  Labor.  They 
are  jealous  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  general 
public  whenever  those  rights  are  blocked  or 
threatened  by  entrenched  power. 


NEW  YORK  .  TiUcram 
CLEVELAND  .  .  .  fr,ii 
BALTIMORE  ...  ft</ 
PITTSBURGH  .  .  Pr,i, 
COVINGTON  .  .  . 


SAN  FRANCISCO  .  Ktwi  DENVER  .  RutkjMt.Nrut 
WASHINGTON  .  Krw,  DENVER  .  Ezmmc  Kru.1 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  ft«  TOLEDO  .  .  .  KniiiEii 
INDIANAPOLIS  .  rimii  COLUMBUS  .  .  Cirirvn 
Ifnluih  Poit — Kir.luch  Editian  cf'  Cinanrjjli  Psit 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

AIE.MBERS    AUDIT    BUREAU    OK    CIRCULATIONS 


AKRON  .  .  .   Til. 
IIIRMINGHAM 
\1HMPHISPr«;S(imi7.ir 
HorsrON  ....  Prw 


Pr,„      VOUNCSTOWN  Tilftram 

Ptil       HORT  WOR-JH  .   .  .  Pr„i 

OKLAHOMA  CITY   NViti 

H\  ANSVII.l.E.   .   .  .    Pr,„ 


KNOXVILLE  AViij.JVndi,,/ 

EL  PASO P„i 

SAN  DIEGO Sun 

TERREHAUTK.  .  .  .  r-,i 


AI.IiUOUEROlK  ....    S<w  Mtxin  Suii  Tribimi 

NEWSPAPERS 
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EXPLOSIVES 
INGINEER 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  REACH 

MINING  MEN? 

QUARRY  MEN? 

CONTRACTORS? 

THE  Explosives  Engineer 
does  not  blanket  any  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  eagerly  read 
by  many  men  who  influence 
purchases  for  mines,  quarries 
and  contractors. 

The  Explosives  Engineer 
will  be  five  years  old  in 
March,  1928.  Its  net  paid 
circulation  is  approaching  six 
thousand  A.  B.  C.  Its  gross 
circulation  is  at  present 
9,000.  Most  of  its  subscrib- 
ers are  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  their  assistants. 

The  Explosives  Engineer  is 
the  only  publication  devoted 
to  the  important  problems  of 
moving  coal,  ore  and  stone 
safely  and  effectively  with 
the  aid  of  explosives.  Its 
articles  on  accident  preven- 
tion keep  it  prominently  be- 
fore the  management  of  the 
industries  it  serves. 


Tlie  Explosives  Engineer  should 
he  on  your  list  for  1928.  Sample 
enpy  and  A.  B.  C.  statement  on 
request.  Address  The  Explosives 
Engineer,  ICKX)  Delazvare  Trust 
Building,  IVihnington,  Delazvare. 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


AAAAAA 


Small  Space 

[continued  from  page  30] 


genius  to  the  creation  of  masterpieces. 
Eleonora  Duse,  Italy's  foremost  actress, 
attributed  her  artistic  triumphs  to 
studied  elimination  of  inconsequentials. 

The  power  of  I'epetition  was  utilized 
by  primitive  peoples.  Merciless  tom- 
toms beat  down  the  morale  of  the 
enemy. 

Advertising  is  an  offensive.  It  is  the 
laying  on  of  thought  pressure  to  mold 
and  exalt  the  human  mind.  It  goes 
farther  than  to  shape  buying  habits. 
It  forces  out  old  ideas  of  living  for  new. 
The  initiated  advertiser  knows  that 
mass  education  is  sometimes  a  labored 
and  slow  process.  He  lays  his  plans 
accordingly.  Too  many  brilliant  but 
disastrous  splurges  have  ended  when 
sustained  effort  would  have  accom- 
plished the  task. 

AN  analysis  of  current  small  space 
of  successful  advertisers  indicates 
a  common  denominator  of  practice. 

Theme — a  very  simple  theme — must 
lend  unity  to  the  small  space  campaign. 
The  specialist,  with  a  simple  story  of 
service,  has  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

It  is  said  of  a  widely  marketed  ca- 
thartic— that  it  is  just  as  good  a  cough 
syrup  as  a  laxative.  The  makers,  how- 
ever, are  shrewd  enough  to  restrict  the 
claims  and  market  of  this  product  to 
the  laxative  field.  They  are  reaping  a 
harvest.  Concentration  on  a  single,  big 
market  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a 
scattered  and  weakened  effort  over 
many. 

In  contrast,  another  manufacturer, 
with  a  property  whose  brand  name  is  a 
generic  term  in  the  dictionary,  is  stead- 
ily slipping.  His  sales  policy,  while  as 
good  as  the  other  fellow's  a  quarter 
century  ago,  is  antiquated  today.  Un- 
der a  dominant  family  name  he  success- 
fully submerged  the  identity  of  some 
two  dozen  individual  items.  He  refuses 
to  associate  one  definite,  outstanding 
purpose  with  each,  and  is  vainly  strug- 
gling to  hold  his  own  against  compet- 
ing specialists  who  are  boring  into  his 
markets  with  simple  objectives. 

Consistency — everlasting  consistency 
— is  the  price  of  implanting  a  single, 
substantial  idea  in  public  consciousness. 
A  good  story  bears  repeating;  in  ad- 
vertising it  must  be  repeated.  After 
the  "prospect"  is  "sold,"  he  must  be 
kept  "sold."  And  the  new  generation 
of  millions  is  coming  in  every  day. 
There  is  no  rest  for  the  salesman. 

Telling  the  same  story  year  in  and 
year  out  does  not  necessitate  becoming 
a  bore.  Only  in  basics  is  there  monot- 
ony. In  detail  there  is  infinite  va- 
riety. There  are  a  thousand  new, 
sparkling  ways  of  telling  the  one  best 
story  of  the  product. 

Glancing  Value — the  richest  return 
of  small  space — is  the  object  of  gravest 
concern  in  its  preparation.  Some 
masters  of  small  space  assign  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  space  to  headlines, 
visuals,  and  nameplate.  They  are 
striving  for  maximum  poster  effect. 
Those  who  run  through  newspapers 
must  read. 

A  sound  practice  in  composition  is  to 
formulate  the  series  first  in  terms  of 
headline,    illustration,    and    name    dis- 


play. The  body  of  the  copy  slips 
through  freely  once  the  leads  are  set- 
tled. 

A  finely  proportioned  advertisement, 
rich  in  glancing  values,  delivers  the 
product's  dominant  idea  and  brand 
name  to  even  remotely  interested  "pros- 
pects." 

Positive  and  Negative  Appeals — the 
two  approaches  to  consumer  interest — 
constitute  the  double-edged  sword  of 
salesmanship.  People  act  through  fear 
or  love,  push  or  pull.  Campaigning  for 
a  hair  tonic  offers  a  temptation  to 
headline  and  visualize  the  tragedy  of  a 
comb  full  of  falling  hair  quite  as  often 
as  the  blessing  of  a  beautiful,  healthy 
shock  of  it. 

Headiijies — the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  small  space — must  epitomize,  in 
colorful,  dramatic  words,  the  service  of 
the  product.  To  do  this  they  must  sum- 
mon to  mind  quickly  the  need  or  desire 
of  the  "prospect"  as  well  as  show  him 
a  remedy.  An  advertisement  without  a 
headline  is  like  a  house  without  a  door. 
Headlines  are  the  "open  sesame"  to  the 
reader's  consideration. 

Visualizations — that  do  the  work  of 
pages  of  copy — communicate  their  ideas 
like  a  flash.  Small  space  depends  on 
pictures  for  pace.  Pictures  register 
first,  then  headlines,  then  copy.  Pic- 
tures have  the  power  to  arrest  atten- 
tion and  to  interpret  the  message. 

Even  the  simplest  outline  drawings 
can  express  the  emotions.  They  can 
delineate  character  and  envelop  the 
product  with  atmosphere.  Pictures  are 
primitive  story  tellers.  An  idea  is  not 
grasped  until  it  is  seen  as  a  picture. 
The  more  competitive  advertising  be- 
comes, the  more  advertisers  are  forced 
to  say  it  with  pictures. 

Copy — small  space  copy — pen  por- 
traits executed  with  incisive  strokes — 
is  more  powerful  for  what  it  suggests 
than  what  it  says.  Every  word  is  as  a 
brush  stroke  to  the  canvas.  Picture- 
words  paint  situations,  characters  and 
action. 

''PHE  merchandise  of  the  advertising 
A  man  is  ideas.  Printed  salesmanship 
has  but  two  vehicles  for  the  expression 
of  ideas.  The  picture  and  the  word  in 
type  are  harnessed  to  the  same  task. 
Art  and  copy  should  never  work  at 
cross  purposes.  What  cannot  be  said 
visually  is  said  with  words. 

Anatole  France's  writing  craftsman- 
ship is  an  example  for  commercial 
writers  also  to  emulate.  He  describes 
his  first  writing  of  a  manuscript  as 
being  quite  as  anyone  else  could  do  it. 
Not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  re-writing 
does  it  become  really  Anatole  France. 

Stevenson's  charming  style  was  the 
result  of  studied  revision.  Beethoven 
has  re-east  scores  as  many  as  a  dozen 
times.  The  condensed  form  of  advertis- 
ing will  yet  develop  a  craftsmanship  un- 
known to  these  time-harried  days.  Ad- 
vertising will  have  its  golden  ago  when 
quality  is  at  a  greater  premium  than 
quantity. 

Layout — the  apparel  that  proclaims 
the  Ad — reflects  credit  or  discredit  on 
the  product  and  its  maker.  Products 
like    human    beings    have    their    char- 
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acters.  They  should  be  dressed  ap- 
propriately. Illustration,  typography, 
hand-lettering,  borders,  and  white 
space  are  the  hats,  shoes,  neckwear, 
and  clothing  of  an  advertisement.  A 
clever  art  director  can  dress  up  small 
space  till  it  fairly  dominates  a  busy 
page  of  big  space. 

It  is  not  the  actor  with  the  loudest 
voice  who  commands  the  closest  atten- 
tion. Quality  of  address  counts  most 
in  inviting  the  attention.  The  smaller 
the  advertisement,  the  more  carefully 
it  should  be  composed. 

Small  space  skilfully  composed  is  an 
economical  and  telling  way  of  using  an 
advertising  appropriation.  As  news- 
papers reach  a  point  of  advertising 
saturation,  more  small  space  will  be 
used.  It  will  be  used  in  preferred  po- 
sition even  at  the  cost  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  size.  These 
thought-packed  compact  areas  are  re- 
liable carriers  of  good  news  of  com- 
merce. They  deliver  more  slowly  but 
surely  and  savingly.  They  are  the 
gems  of  advertising. 


Chaos  in  the  Air? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   21] 

there  is  no  use  in  getting  a  better  set 
or  in  putting  anything  additional  on  the 
one  I  do  have  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  I  think  that  goes  for  all  of 
us  who  now  own  sets. 

I  am  not  waiting  for  an  electric  set. 
I  am  not  waiting  for  any  particular 
kind  of  a  set.  I'm  waiting  to  hear 
something  without  a  lot  of  squeals  and 
cat-calls.  The  other  day  my  B  bat- 
teries or  dry  batteries  ran  down  and  I 
had  to  buy  a  new  pair.  So  I  asked  a 
radio  dealer  if  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  replace  them  with  an  eliminator.  I 
would  never  buy  any  new-fangled  thing 
just  because  it  is  new-fangled.  I  want 
to  buy  it  if  it  will  be  of  service  to  me. 
The  radio  dealer  asked  me  how  long 
my  B  batteries  usually  lasted,  and  I 
told  him.  He  said,  "It's  no  use  for  you 
to  buy  an  eliminator.  You  are  getting 
service;  if  there  ever  is  any  service 
from  a  set."  I  asked  him  about  the 
advisability  of  buying  an  eliminator  for 
my  wet  battery.  He  asked  me  what 
service  I  was  getting  from  that,  and 
I  told   him.     Again   he   told   me  "No." 

Now,  he  was  of  real  service  to  me. 
He  probably  could  have  sold  me  some- 
thing for  the  pure  sake  of  selling,  but 
he  realized  that  a  listener  of  two  years' 
duration  knows  a  little  about  sets,  or  at 
least  knows  about  what  he  can  expect 
from  a  set,  and  thinks,  along  with 
everybody  else,  "What's  the  use?  You 
can  buy  all  the  new  improvements  you 
want  now,  but  if  you  can't  listen  when 
you  do  get  them,  what's  the  use  of 
buying  them?" 

I  can  readily  agree  that  it  is  much 
nicer  to  have  a  set  that  will  run  on  the 
electric  light  power  than  one  that  func- 
tions under  the  conditions  that  govern 
mine;  but  in  other  years  I  have  man- 
aged to  get  foreign  stations  (not  many) 
and  both  Coasts,  when  the  night  was 
right.  But  this  year  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  anj-thing.  The  best 
written  advertisement  in  the  world 
wouldn't  lure  me  into  buying  a  new  set. 
The  best  advertisement  for  an  attach- 
ment I  will  probably  never  notice;  be- 
cause whatever  they  get  out  or  what- 
ever they  want  to  sell  will  not  appeal 
to  me  until  I  know  that  I  can  listen  to 


M  The  subscribers  to  The  Farmer's 
Wife  represent  the  cream  ot  the  nation  s 
"purchasing  agents"  for  the  farm. 

M,  Farm  women  of  the  progressive  type 
who  subscribe  to  a  high  grade  pubUca- 
tion  hke  The  Farmer's  Wife,  do  90% 
of  the  buying  on  the  farm.  These  wo- 
men have  adequate  incomes  and  are  in 
a  position  to  influence  your  sales  volume 
to  an  astonishing  degree. 

M.  These  up-to-date  women  follow  sug- 
gestions in  their  own  magazine  carefully, 
indicating  by  their  many  letters  to  the 
editors  the  unusually  keen  reader-inter- 
est this  magazine  inspires. 

^Identify  your  product  with  The 
Farmer's  Wife,  the  only  magazine  in 
America  pubHshed  exclusively  for  rural 
w^omen. 


THE 


Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  PUBLISHERS 
SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


Western  Represenvilives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  nL 


Eastern  Representatives 

Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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His  sales  volume  responded  to 


Industrial  Advertising 


TISTEN  to  this  ^ory  of  a  business  that 
^  pulled  itself  up  by  its  own  boot  Sraps,  the 
^ory  of  a  manufacturer  who  defied  the  trend  of 
general  business  and  gained  sales  volume  re' 
gardless. 

From  a  minor  position  to  recognized  leadership 
by  ^eady  yearly  gains,  always  exceeding  the 
progress  of  indu^ry  as  a  whole — that  is  what 
took  place,  and  how  it  was  done  is  an  open 
book. 

It  was  a  young  business,  making  power  plant 
supplies  and  small  parts — sort  of  a  line  of  in- 
du^rial  "notions'" — ^ju^  the  type  that  might  be 
thought  too  small  to  employ  Indu^rial  Adver- 
tising effectively.  In  the  light  of  what  hap- 
pened, no  one  can  tell  this  manufacturer  that 
Indu^rial  Advertising  cannot  be  geared  to  a 
small  business.    That  is  ju^  what  he  did — 

Geared  Industrial  Advertising 
to  His  Business 

At  the  outset  the  policy  was  e^ablished  to  spe- 
cialize on  worthwhile  markets.  The  buyers' 
habits  were  ^udied  intently  and  a  complete 
plan  of  Indu^rial  Advertising  and  Selling  was 
built  around  their  needs.  The  counsel  of  an  ex- 
perienced  advertising  agent  was  retained. 


Thoughtful  attention  was  devoted  to  the  selec- 
tion of  indu^rial  publications  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  advertising  copy.  In  team-work  fashion 
both  sales  and  advertising  ^rategy  were  aimed 
at  one  thing — Recognition  b)i  worthwhile  buyers. 

This  Recognition  was  found  to  be  the  ^raight 
line  to  larger  sales  volume.  Tangible  results 
were  greater  than  a  previous  inquiry  campaign 
had  produced.  A  check  of  aCtual  buyers 
again^  McGraw-Hill  subscribers  showed  that 
80%  were  on  both  li^s. 

From  each  year's  business  came  the  where- 
withal to  produce  next  year's  increase.  Eight 
per  cent  of  gross  revenue  appropriated  for  In- 
du^rial  Advertising  produced  an  average  year- 
ly gain  in  sales  volume  of  nearly  30%.  Only 
once  did  the  manufacturer  experiment  with  a 
reduced  appropriation.  And  this  was  the  only 
period  when  he  experienced  reduced  sales. 
Comparing  the  three  curves  of  the  chart  shows 
that  this  manufacturer's  growth  was  con- 
trolled not  so  much  by  general  business  condi- 
tions as  by  his  volume  of  Indu^rial  Advertising. 

His  curve  of  net  profits  has  closely  paralleled 
the  curves  of  gross  sales  and  advertising  for  the 
pa^  six  years  and  is  ^ill  ascending  steadily. 


Industrial  Marketing  at  Work 

After  studying  hundreds  of  such  successful  cases  as  this,  McGraw-Hill 
prepared  its  new  book,  "Industrial  Marketing  at  Work."  This  book  es- 
tablishes recognition  as  the  proper  goal  of  industrial  marketing  and  offers 
a  practical  method,  in  ten  logical  steps,  for  its  accomplishment. 

If  your  markets  lie  within  any  field  of  industry  broader  than  your  strictly 
local  territory  a  McGraw-Hill  representative  will  gladly  discuss  this  study 
and  present  a  copy  to  you  or  your  advertising  agency .  For  promptness, 
address  your  nearest  McGraw-Hill  office. 
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Bltctrical 

ELECTmCAL  WEST 
ELECmiCAL  WORLD 
tlXCTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

Cmstruction  iS"  Civil  Engineering 

ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION  MEIHOOS 

Industrial 

POWER 

AMERICAN  MACHINIST 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL  ENCINEEXING 


■KUVJIIU.  fUlUSMlhjC  COMTaNT    INC.   NtW   TOtl.  OOCACO,   miLAMlfHlA.   OTVILAND.  ST    lOCIS.   SAN   rTANOSCO.  lONTlOli   PUSLBHOl  » 

McGraw-Hill 

Tublications 


Catalogs  and  Directories 

HfCKAWHlU.  ELECmiCAL  ENClNEDUNC  CATAUOC 

M^CIAW-HIU.  tUCTKlCAL  HADE  CATALOG  MrtRAW  CENTRAL  STATION  DtUCTQtf' 

KEVSTfME  COAL  MINING  CATALOG         M*C»AW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  DI«ECT«T 

KETSTONE  METAL  QLJAHRY  CATALOG  METAL  QUARRV  Dl«EaO«T 

KEYSTONE  COAL  BUYERS  CATALOG    COAL  RELO  DIRECTORlT 

tONWUCHT  SURVEY  Of  ELELTUC  li;WU  *  ULHT  COMPANIES  IN  THE  U.  1 


RaJit 

RADIO  RJTAIUNC 

Transportation 

mi  TRANSPORTATION 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 

Mining 

COAL  AGE 

COAL  AGE  NEWS 

ENGINEERING  &  MINING  JOURNAL 

Overseas'/ 

INCENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL 
AMERICAN  MACHINIST 
(EL-ROrtAW  EOmON) 


41. 000        PACES        USED        ANNUALLY         BY         >.500        INDUSTRIAL         ADVERTISERS         TO        HELP        INDUSTIT         BUY         MORE         INTELLIGENTLY 
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IS  CI  iicic  tool Jor your  icoiL-fU  new  iiiccliiini 
oj  expression^  a  iieu'  hearer  oj  niipressiotiSf 
iliou^lits  aiicl  jeeliii^s,  cJl  is  a  vehicle  oj 
supreme  ^race  ana  rare  hcaidy.  <_//  e.v= 
presses  uiron^n  lis  jorni  ana  proportions 
a  sithtle  message  oj  cfnahly  ana  charm  ana 
does  il  more  conrmcmgly  ihan  any  icoras. 

iJ-isK  jor  our  ci/oHJolio  oj  cJnspiralional  (i/rmfs 

*'CL'   BAUER  TYPE   FOUNDRY   Snc 

Qletc  Q^orC-  23Q  QO  43^^  cJlreel 

BERNHABD      CDRSIVE      IS     PROTECTED     BY     NUMEROUS     DESIGN-PATENT     APPLICATIONS 


LA   PRENSA 

of   Buenos   Aires 
LINEAGE 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1927  LA  PRENSA  printed  a  monthly 
average  of  1,267,887  lines  of  advertising,  exceeding  any  other  paper 
in  Buenos  Aires  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  lines  monthly. 
These  figures  include  classified  advertising,  usually  considered  a  belter 
indication  to  circulation  and  prestige  than  display. 

A  week-day  edition  of  LA  PRENSA  will  commonly  contain  about  sixty 
columns,  approximately  18.000  lines,  of  ordinary  classified  and  twenty 
columns  of  real  estate  and  auction  classified.  The  quality  and  rates 
of  this  advertising  are  high. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized  when  one  realizes  that 
most  of  the  display  advertising  and  practically  all  of  the  classified  are 
not  solicited,  but  are  voluntarily  brought  in  as  a  result  of  leadership 
during  many  years  in  circulation  and  prestige. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


14,  Cockspur  St.,  LONDON,  S.  W.  1 


250  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


programs     without     the     interference 
which  is  prevalent  today. 

In  a  little  club  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber (there  are  about  ten  of  us)  six 
liave  radio  sets.  Of  course,  all  six  sets 
are  of  different  makes.  There  are  four 
members  who  do  not  have  sets,  and 
those  four  will  remain  without  sets — 
although  each  has  the  money  to  buy  one 
— until   he   can   listen   satisfactorily  to 


A  LL  radios  (every  radio  that  is  in 
^^V anyone's  home  today)  should  be  an 
advertisement  for  radios  in  general. 
Mine  would  be,  were  I  to  have  a  few 
friends  come  in  for  an  evening  and  en- 
joy my  set.  It  would  be  if  I  could  start 
at  the  bottom  of  my  dials  and  dial  right 
up  through,  bringing  in  station  alter 
station.  I  could,  two  years  ago,  if  the 
weather  was  right — but  I  can't  do  that 
now.  Almost  every  set  today,  it  seems, 
is  not  an  advertisement  for  a  radio.  It 
is  almost  an  advertisement  not  to  buy 
a  radio. 

When  my  friends  come  in  now,  those 
who  do  not  have  sets  say,  "Turn  it  off. 
Let's  play  some  cards."  It's  seldom 
that  I  can  leave  the  dials  in  any  one 
place  and  listen  to  the  entire  program 
without  receiving  heterodynes,  squeals 
and  cat-calls.  That  is  not  the  fault  of 
my  set.  It  is  the  fault  of  broadcasting. 
And  I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  friends, 
either  those  who  have  sets  or  those  who 
do  not  have  them,  are  going  to  buy  any 
sets  until  the  chaos  in  the  air  is  cleaned 
up. 

Mr.  Haring  told  us  toward  the  end 
of  his  article  that  radio  manufacturers 
have  not  discovered  any  real  explana- 
tion for  the  astounding  slump  in  de- 
mand. He  stated  that  he  believed  the 
nearest  anyone  has  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory cause  is  the  overhanging  effect  of 
the  "eleclrified"  set. 

No  doubt  that  is  true.  But  as  a  lis- 
tener I  don't  think  it  is.  I  believe  that 
the  radio  manufacturers  will  have  to 
suffer,  not  because  they  haven't  pro- 
duced good  sets,  not  because  they're 
going  to  get  out  better  sets,  but  be- 
cause they're  up  against  something  that 
is  entirely  outside  of  their  control — 
broadcasting. 

BROADCASTING  is  the  paramount 
feature  of  a  radio  set,  no  matter  what 
make  it  is.  A  receiving  set  is  no  good 
unless  someone  broadcasts.  Likewise, 
a  receiving  set  is  absolutely  worthless 
if  everybody  broadcasts,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  trouble  right  now. 

I'm  a  "dyed-in-the-wool"  fan,  but  I 
can  hardly  recommend  any  of  my 
friends  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  set,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  electrified  or  not, 
when  I  cannot  tell  them  for  certain  they 
will   hear   anything   after  they   get   it. 

And  so  I  say  I  can  easily  see  now 
why  there  is  such  a  thing  as  chaos  in 
the  radio  market,  for  I  know  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  chaos  in  the  air.  If 
the  latter  gets  cleaned  un,  the  former 
will    disperse   automatically. 

My  suggestion  (if  a  listener  can 
make  one)  is  that  manufacturers  get 
together,  if  they  only  will,  to  help  or- 
ganize the  air.  They  are  interested 
primarily,  of  course,  in  selling  sets,  but 
they  are  also  interested  in  giving  ser- 
vice, to  prospective  buyers  as  well  as 
to  those  who  have  radios  now.  The 
greatest  service  they  can  render  now, 
perhaps  even  before  selling  sets,  is  to 
the  latter — by  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaos   in  the  air. 
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TeiL  IT  TO  Sweeney! 

(.  ,  .at  home  after  the  first) 

/T  seems  it  was  only  yesterday  when  she  started  to  school.  .  .  .  Her 
mother  sheds  a  few  tears.  The  rest  of  the  guests  look  solemnly  pleased. 
The  7nan  of  the  church  repeats  the  ancient  formulae.  The  young  man 
fumbles  with  the  ring.  Soft  music.  A  bridesmaid  giggles.  Some  sort  of 
refreshments  tvhich  nobody  ivants,  and  subdued  talk.  Then  the  sound 
of  a  car  door  closing  ....  and  she' s  gone  .... 

Goneintoanewworld, apart,     mother-in-law.  She  is  in  busi- 


different.  Clothes,  cosmetics, 
fun  and  the  future  used  to  oc- 
cupy  her  whole 
mind.  Now  she  piles 
up  problems.  Man- 
aging a  maid  or 
chauffeuring  a  can- 
opener.  Trying  to 
get  a  round  steak  and  a  square 
deal  from  the  butcher.  Debat- 
ing about  the  cash  difference 
between  deliveries  and  carry- 
ing things  home  from  the  chain 
store,  between  broiling  and 
burning,  cream  soup  and  the 
canned  kind,  the  cash  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  that  is  credit . 
Wondering  whether  a  washing 
machine  should  precede  a 
player  piano,  and  if  Cogswell 
chairs  come  before  chenille  car- 
pets, and  what  to  put  on  a 
bathroom  floor,  and  how  to 
make  curtains  hang  respect- 
ably. Studying  ways  and  means 
to  make  salads  stick  together 
and  boiled  rice  grains  stay 
apart. 

She  spends  more  money  in 
the  first  few  months  than  she 
ever  saw  before,  and  realizes 
that  she  must  get  more  for 
everydollar  spent  in  the  future. 
She  depends  more  on  adver- 
tisements   than    she    does    on 


ness  for  herself,  the  most  ab- 
sorbing business  in  the  world. 

EIGHT  YEARS  ago  when 
The  News  first  started,  it 
was  said  that  it  was  mostly  if"-' 
read  by  young  women.  Maybe 
it  was,  but  those  women  read- 
ers are  no  longer  so  very  young. 
In  these  eight  years  some 
500,000  New  York  girls  have 
become  Mrs.  Half  a  million 
homes  have  been  started.  Some 
of  them  are  only  two  room 
walk-ups  in  the  Village,  or 
more  pretentious  apartments  in 
Brooklyn  or  Bronx,  or  houses 
in  Queens,  or 
close-to-nature 
cottages  in  Con- 
necticut  or 
Jersey.  But  they 
are  all  homes, 
with  families  to  be  fed,  fur- 
nished, raised,  and  futured. 
They  are  all  customers  and  con- 
sumers, equivalent  in  their  sum 
to  a  city  like  Cleveland. 

You  need  their  business  to- 
day to  grow  in  the  New  York 
market.  You  will  need  their 
business  more  ten  years  from 
now. 

These  young  married  women 
have  made  The  News  the  larg- 


est advertising  medium  for  fur- 
niture— not  only  in  New  York 
but  in  the  world.  It  has  made 
The  News  the  first  medium  in 
New  York  for  musical  instru- 
ment advertising,  and  paid  rich 
returns  to  manufacturers  of 
foods,  radio,  and  to  dealers  in 
real  estate.  It  has  made  The 
News  a  department  store  ad- 
vertising medium  that  has  es- 
tablished new  high  volume 
days.  And  by  its  support  and 
adherence,  it  has  given  The 
News  not  only  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  America  but  a  de- 
gree and  variety  of  confidence 
and  responsiveness  that  is  un- 
equalled in  any  reading 
audience. 

TELL  It  To  Sweeney  (Mrs.) 
in  The  News.  If  you  must 
sell  the  women  in  New  York, 
The  News  will  carry  your  sell- 


ing message  to  more  women 
than  any  other  newspaper.  Its 
million  and  a  quarter  daily 
circulation  reaches  more  read- 
ers— women  and  men — in  more 
homes  and  more  kinds  of  homes 
in  more kindsof  neighborhoods 
than  any  other  newspaper.  And 
the  smaller  paper  of  small  size 
pages  gives  your  advertisement 
a  better  working  chance,  be- 
cause of  its  high  visibility,  its 
attention  value,  its  continuity 
of  interest  that  takes  all  the 
readers  through  all  the  paper. 
Couple  these  advantages  with 
low  cost — and  The  News  is 
easily  the  most  important  ad- 
vertising medium  in  New  York 
today.  Investigate — before  set- 
tling 192.8  schedules. 

THE  a  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

25  Park  Place.  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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The  Pressure  for 

Orders  Grows 

Greater  .  .  . 

The  Response 

to  Sales  Talk 

Grows  Less 

WHY? 

Talk  alone  has  spent  itself.  Cer- 
tified Visual  Evidence  is  needed 
by  your  Salesmen  to  close  orders. 

THE  B.  &  L.  SALES 

PROJECTOR  confirms 
sales  talk,  removes  misunder- 
standing, eliminates  doubt  and 
frees  selling  from  wasteful  con- 
troversy. 15  minutes  explains  the 
idea — our  representative  awaits 
your  invitation. 

Please  use  coupon  below 

BAUSCH  &  LOME 
OPTICAL  CO. 

Salei  Projector  Division 
694  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester.  New  York 


Tell  us  how  to  meet  the  Pres- 
sure for  Sales  with  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

SALES    PROJECTOR 


Name- 


Henry  Ford  Shows  Us 
Some  Tricks 


[continued  from  page  38] 


Address- 


Cutting  this  Coupon  May  Lead  to 
Cutting  the  Interest  Bearing  Kind! 


days  previous  to  that  the  car  was  adver- 
tised in  full-page  space  in  about  two 
thousand  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  and  most  spec- 
tacular introductory  campaign  ever 
staged  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  five  days  the 
company  put  close  to  one  and  a  half 
million   dollars   into   advertising. 

THE  advertising  was  planned  so  as 
to  sustain  that  public  suspense  which 
has  been  so  admirably  maintained  all 
fall.  The  first  advertisement  described 
the  new  car  only  in  general  terms.  It 
was  signed  by  Henry  Ford  himself. 

The  advertisement  that  appeared  on 
the  thirtieth  of  November  announced 
that,  "The  New  Ford  Car  will  sell  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price."  That  adver- 
tisement also  gave  the  public  its  first 
inkling  of  the  features  which  the  new 
model  would  contain.  It  described  them 
in  detail. 

Not  until  the  first  of  December  did 
the  advertisements  show  illustrations  of 
the  new  models.  The  page  on  that  day 
pictured  all  six  models,  and  was  the 
first  advertisement  to  announce  the 
prices  of  the  new  car. 

Up  to  this  time  the  public  had  not 
been  given  a  chance  to  see  the  revised 
Ford.  A  few  days  earlier  a  delegation 
of  newspaper  men  had  been  allowed  to 
inspect  it,  but  not  until  the  second  of 
December  did  the  Ford  salesrooms 
throw  their  doors  open  to  the  hoi  poUoi. 

So  successful  was  the  preliminary  ad- 
vertising that  every  Ford  salesroom 
throughout  the  country  was  swamped 
with  visitors.  In  New  York,  despite  a 
rainstorm,  people  began  standing  in 
line  before  Ford  sales  agencies  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  a  good 
portion  of  those  visitors  placed  orders, 
too.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  pre- 
liminary orders  which  the  company  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  orders  placed 
on  the  opening  day,  will  take  several 
months  to  execute.  At  the  rate  at 
which  the  car  Is  being  accepted,  it  will 
take  the  company  a  year  or  two  to  catch 
up  with  its  orders. 

It  is  this  fact  that  is  likely  to  in- 
fluence the  future  advertising  plans  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  It  is  gos- 
siped in  advertising  circles  that  the 
company  will  continue  to  advertise  on 
a  large  scale  and  that  Henry  Ford,  a 
man  who  once  did  not  believe  in  adver- 
tising, will  become  the  world's  largest 
advertiser. 

Many  authorities  in  the  automotive 
trade,  however,  claim  that  he  will  play 
true  to  form.  They  say  that  while  the 
success  of  his  introductory  campaign 
has  given  him  a  magnificent  dcmonstra- 
ion  of  the  efficacy  of  advertising,  never- 
theless it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  his 
engineer-trained  mind  to  see  the  need 
for  advertising  when  business  is  pour- 
ing in  much  faster  than  it  can  be 
handled.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
cynical  views,  it  is  likely  that  the  Ford 


Motor  Company  will  become  a  perma- 
nent advertiser.  Eventually  the  com- 
pany will  catch  up  with  its  orders  and 
will  find  itself  once  more  in  a  hotly  com- 
petitive market.  Then  it  will  find  ad- 
vertising of  powerful  assistance  in 
helping  it  to  maintain  its  stride  in  this 
competitive  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  what  effect  will  the 
new  Ford  have  on  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry? It  will  help  it.  Unless  some- 
thing that  is  now  unforeseen  happens, 
1928  will  probably  be  the  best  year  the 
motor  car  business  has  ever  known. 
J.  J.  Raskob,  vice-president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  predicts  that 
the  production  of  the  industry  will  rise 
to  five  million  units  in  1928.  The  bring- 
ing out  of  the  new  Ford  will  take  the 
strain  off  the  industry  and  enable  it  to 
go  ahead  with  its  plans.  Innumerable 
motorists  who  have  been  putting  off 
buying  while  waiting  to  see  the  Ford 
will  now  turn  in  their  orders. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  slowed  up 
the  industry  is  the  uncertainty  that  has 
existed  as  to  what  prices  Ford  would 
put  on  his  new  models.  The  prices  that 
have  been  announced  approximate  those 
that  prevailed  on  the  Model  T  types. 
If  the  new  model  had  not  been  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  old,  these  prices 
would  not  have  been  regarded  as  espe- 
cially low.  However,  since  the  new 
Ford  contains  practically  all  of  the  fea-  « 
tures  to  be  found  on  cars  selling  at 
four,  five,  and  six  times  as  much,  it  is 
generally  conceded  in  the  trade  that  the 
Ford  price  schedule  is  nothing  short  of 
sensational. 

What  effect  is  this  price  schedule 
going  to  have  on  other  car  manufac- 
turers? Ultimately  its  effect  is  likely 
to  be  far-reaching.  For  the  first  year 
or  two.  Ford  is  going  to  be  so  busy  tun- 
ing up  his  production  to  take  care  of 
demand  that  he  will  not  seriously  annoy 
his  competitors. 

This  is  fortunate  for  the  competitors; 
it  gives  them  time  in  which  to  prepare 
to  meet  his  competition  later.  For  one 
thing,  there  will  probably  be  several 
downward  price  revisions.  But  even 
more  of  a  necessity  than  price  changes 
is  that  the  other  manufacturers  put 
their  cars  on  an  equipment  and  acces- 
sory "par"  with  the  new  Ford.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  cars  selling 
under  $1,200.  These  are  the  cars  that 
will  feel  the  Ford  competition.  They 
will  not  necessarily  have  to  compete 
with  Ford  prices,  but  they  will  have  to 
compete  with  Ford  equipment. 

FOR   example,   the   new   Ford   comes 
equipped  with  shock  absorbers.  Most 
of  the  lower  priced  cars  are  not  equip- 
ped with  them  at  the  factory,  and  it  has 
iieen  estimated  that  more  than  two  mil- 
lion cars  left  the  factories  during  1927        ■ 
without  shock  absorbers.     It  is  a  safe      ■ 
guess    that    this    number    will    not    be      ^ 
nearly  so  large  during  1928. 

It  is  likely  that  during  the  next  few 
months  we  will   see  a  grand   scramble       M 
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Don't  Fire  Your  Sales  Manager! 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  an  advertising  agency's  work  is  its  collaboration  (or  that 
is  tvhat  it  should  be)  with  the  advertiser's  sales  department.  It  has  been  our  pleasurable 
experience  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years  to  have  worked  with  a  great  many  sales 
managers.     We  have  worked 


with  the  high-pressure,  million-dollax,  hard- 
driakinK.  fast-living,  romantic,  imaginative  spell- 
binder who  was  bener  than  any  man  on  his  stafif 
—and  knew  it— and  they  knew  it— and  ,  . . 

{Wants  to  use  double  spreads  in  color  every-  \ 
where.  "Let's  get  Leyendecker  to  make  this  i 
one."  Calls  up  Norman  Rockwell  himself.  \ 
"Let's  merchandise  this  next  year's  pro-  ( 
gram."  Bind  the  portfolio  in  full  levant,  I 
gold  stamped.  / 

with  the  hard-boiled,  steel-edged  Simon  Legree 
who  was  inexorable  fate  personified— nothing 
counted  but  orders,  quotas  made,  and  expenses 
kept  down  — you  made  your  quota  or  were  fired 
—no  questions  asked. 

/  He  has  the  checking  department  working  '\ 
i  overtime  on  make  good  insertions,  lineage  I 
/  short,  coupons  returned.  Believes  agency  over-  V 
\  Paid;  should  split  commissions.  "Everybody  f 
I  knows  it's  being  done. "  Welcomes  competitive  I 
\   bids  from  other  agencies.  J 


with  the  gray  haired  veteran  who  even  misspelled 
"dear  sir"  and  always  had  a  small  piece  of  "eat- 
ing tobacco"  in  the  corner  of  his  cheek  but  who 
could  handle  a  crew  of  salesmen  with  the  intuitive 
sureness  of  a  Rockne  handling  a  football  team 
C   He  wants  to  see  that  the  Jobbers  and  dealers 
)     get  all  the  local  advertising  they  want.  Plen. , 
\     of  dealer  helps.     "And  get   some    red   in 
K,   those  ads. ' ' 

with  the  "human"  type,  no  salesman  himself;  in 
fact  retiring  to  the  point  of  shyness,  but  with  that 
uncanny  knowledge  ot  everything  that  was  going 
on  and  a  personal  magnetism  that  made  his  men 
work  for  him— he  was  the  "house"  and  they  did 
things  for  him  they  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  doing  for  the  business  itself. 

{Knows  everything  that  is  going  on—  loosens 
up  once  in  a  while.  Suggests  keynote  then 
encourages  agency  to  do  best.  Keeps  you  on 
your  toes  by  making  the  success  of  the  business 
a  personal  thing. 


ituitive  posii 

J  team.  r 

i}     { 


with  the  fledgling  who  by  some  accident  of  man- 
agerial brainstorm  or  sudden  wholesale  house- 
cleaning  has  been  thrust  into  the  coveted 
position  with  the  down  on  his  chin  still  unshorn. 

He  has  the  brightest  ideas  about  advertising.  '\ 
"Let's  get  up  a  slogan."  "Why  don't  WE  ( 
get  a  trade  name  like  Kodak?"  But  he  has  I 
the  saving  grace  of  youth  — he'll  learn!  J 


with  the  slowly-developed,  conscientious,  plug- 
ging "average",  who  tried  hard,  studied  hard, 
worked  with  his  men,  suffered  with  them,  plead- 
ed wicl^  them  and,  because  they  could  depend 
on  him,  inspired  them  and  built  a  smooth  run- 
ning steadily  productive  sales  force. 

!The  copy,  the  illustrations,  the  typography  \ 
must  be  "tested".  Study  the  returns  of  last  J 
year's  campaign.  Use  a  local  try-out  cam-  \ 
paign  in  morning  papers  only.  Then  try  the  / 
evening  papers.  No  crowding  but  agency  1 
always  knows  the  account  is  in  the  house.    ' 


These  are  not  fanciful  portraits — they  all  have  names.  They  were  all  men  who  had  studied  or  learned  or  had  beaten  into  them,  the  essentials 
of  their  jobs.   The  scale  of  their  efficiency  score  ranged  from  about  25  to  close  to  the  century  mark.   But  they  were  all  on  their  job! 

It  has  been  association  with  hundreds  of  men  of  this  type  that  has  taught  us  to  respea  sales  managers.  And  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
respect  has  been  mutual. 

When  the  advertising  counselor  takes  over  the  functions  of  the  sales  manager,  we  confess  to  being  skeptical  of  results.  They  are  a  team  and 
must  be  handled  as  a  team.  Don't  let  your  sales  manager  write  your  advertising  copy  and  —  if  your  advertising  counsel  thinks  he  knows  how 
to  handle  your  sales  department,  listen  carefully  but 

DON'T  FIRE  YOUR  SALES  MANAGER! 

w 

p.  S.—Oiir  cooperation  uith  sales  managers  has  taught  us  many  unusual  ua)s  of  getting  the 
greatest  sales  value  out  of  the  advertising.   This  should  prove  of  value  to  other  sales  managers. 


(Qttei»ani>  ©Olden 

GRAYBAR    BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 
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Fine  Words  Merit  Fine  Covers 

You  want  your  message  read.  You 
want  your  ideas  accepted,  whether 
they  pertain  to  merchandise,  service 
or  anything  else.  *Burk-Art  covers 
command  attention  and  favorably 
impress  your  prospects. 


1*Burk-4rl 
The  an  of 
malerials  u 


emboeeing   and   decorating  Fabrikoid,  and  olber 
8ed  in  making  book,  catalog  and  looee-leaf  covers 


1 


THE  BURKHARDT  COMPANY,  INC. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 


A  bumtARDT  V/SIMLSELUNG  HELPS 


.eNEU? 
HOmE 


The  ficUiUey  for  dincey. 
luncheon. dinner  uxlc&nl 
pirtie^lkTge  «rvTiBj|Are 
^0  unu/ji)lygt»d  (hit 
Sorerily  MidFrttemity 
function/- ATT  ftlvty/ enjoyed 


SreciiuJfttTURra 

Club  Meals  InHilnOlnlof 

8oom&n<iarlUII(X»i> 

Nue  PUIe  Lunctinq 

^n  fnter-colle^at* 
Alumni  Hotel 


Headomrtcis  ou»  COLONY  CICB"^ 

Jlso  Rcinibliun  t  Dcmociailc  Cofimuiiccs 

GUSTAVE  W  DRACH.Presidml  jildArrhllptt 
FRIDErtlCK  WBErtGMAN.mraginj  Bl^Mor 


THERMOMETERS 

An  effective  tie-up  between 
your  advertising  and  the  dealers' 
that  costs  little. 

Dealers  will  pay  the  cost  of 
this  dealer  help  with  a  365  day- 
a  year    efTei^tivenesa. 

Every  thermometer  is  manu- 
factured in  our  factory  and 
carries  our  guarantee. 

Hundreds  of  national  adver- 
tisers are  now  using  them.  Write 
us  for  samples  and  plan  show- 
ing effective  tie-up  between  your 
advertising  and  that  of  the 
de.-Uer. 

THE   CHANEY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

JlOO    Knst    PIPRNiiiit    St., 
.«IiriiiKHpl<l,    Ohio 


among  the  manufacturers  to  get  on 
their  cars  shock  absorbers,  four-wheel 
brakes,  and  other  equipment  which  they 
may  now  lack  This  is  going  to  cause 
one  of  the  biggest  booms  in  the  automo- 
tive equipment  business  that  it  has  ever 
experienced. 

Every  motor  car  manufacturer  is  con- 
stantly considering  new  equipment  of 
a  type  not  now  used  in  the  industry  at 
all.  Ordinarily  the  companies  are 
rather  hesitant  about  adopting  revolu- 
tionary devices  of  this  character,  unless 
they  are  forced  to  do  so  for  competi- 
tive reasons.  However,  it  is  now  likely 
that  some  of  these  devices  will  be 
speedily  adopted.  In  that  way,  these 
companies  can  steal  a  march,  not  only 
on  their  regular  competitors,  but  also 
on  Ford.  Ford  has  not  got  everything 
on  his  new  car,  as  other  manufacturers 
will  soon  show  him. 


"Yours  of  the  Umph 
lust.  Received" 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  26] 

letter  P-3,  written  well  in  advance  of 
the  next  season,  convinces  the  procras- 
tinator  of  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
often  brings  an  immediate  order. 
Here's  the  letter: 

One  thing  we  want  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  is  disappointing  you  on  poster 
space.  The  only  reason  that  we  failed  to 
obtain  locations  for  you  for  spring  was 
because  your  order  was  not  received  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  poster  period. 
We  Ivnow  that  it  hurts  us  wlien,  after  you 
have  signed  a  contract,  we  inform  you  that 
we  cannot  give  you  the  showing  desired. 
The  poster  medium  of  advertising  is  so 
popular,  however,  that  locations,  especially 
in  larger  towns,  are  in  great  demand.  Un- 
less we  can  contract  for  space  some  time 
in  advance  of  the  months  wanted,  we  often 
lose   out. 

We  know  you  realize  the  value  of  Smith 
Smart  Shoe  posters  and  how  much  they 
will  mean  to  your  business  and  we  want 
to  protect  you  against  a  situation  over 
which  we  have  no  direct  control.  There- 
fore we  would  suggest  that  you  book  show- 
ings for  September,  October  and  November 
at  once.  Tou  want  Smith  Smart  Shoe 
posters  and  you  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
go  up  on  the  best  locations.  You  will  not 
be  disappointed  again  if  you  will  forward 
your  order  now.  We  are  inclosing  a  con- 
tract card  for  your  convenience  and  we 
urge  you  to  use  it  immediately  for  reserv- 
ing fall  space. 

Our  policy  is  to  place  poster  con- 
tracts from  here  for  our  dealers.  But 
under  certain  circumstances  we  make 
exceptions  and  send  the  paper  direct  to 
the  dealer.  When  -we  do  we  write  him 
letter  P-10  as  follows: 

When  you  receive  the  twenty-four  sheet 
posters  we  are  sending  direct  at  your  re- 
quest  will  you   please 

(1)  Use  them  conscientiously.  (Each  one 
costs  us  four  dollars  to  produce  and 
imprint) 

(2)  Have  them  mounted  by  a  man  who 
is  experienced  in  this  work.  (24- 
sheet  posters  come  in  sections.  It 
requires  skill  and  care  to  join  the 
sections   smoothly   and   accurately) 

(3)  Inspect  them  frequently.  (Inclement 
weather  may  spoil  them.  They  may 
get  torn  or  disfigured  and  we  would 
rather  furnish  replacements  than 
have  this  advertising  unattractive) 

Smith  Smart  Shoe  posters  will  bring  you 
into  favorable  public  notice  if  they're  dis- 
played—  if  they're  expertly  mounted  —  if 
they're  carefully  maintained.  We  were 
glad  to  supply  beautiful  designs  correctly 
imprinted  ;  their  value  to  you  depends  a 
great  deal  on  how  and  where  they're  posted. 

There  are  eleven  more  letters  in  this 
poster  classification.  There  are  letters 
covering  complaints  on  location  of 
boards,     letters     acknowledging     con- 
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tracts,  letters  acknowledging  dealer's 
reports  of  satisfactory  display,  letters 
covering  change  in  local  rates.  And 
finally  let  me  quote  letter  P-15  which 
has  been  used  effectively  since  May, 
1924: 

Our  Mr.  (Salesman)  writes  us  that  you 
have  decided  to  pass  up  Smith  Smart  Shoe 
poster  advertising  tor  fall.  Your  decision 
is  ot  rather  personal  concern  to  us — and  is 
disiippointing,   to  say  the   least. 

We  are  trying  very  hard  to  arrange  all 
displays  so  that  dealers  will  have  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Occasionally  we  fall  down, 
as  poster  distribution  cannot  be  prear- 
ranged exactly.  We  ask  you  to  remember, 
though,  that  it  is  tlie  composite  influence  of 
the  entire  display  that  malies  money  for 
you.  Even  if  one  location  is  not  exactly 
what  it  should  be,  this  fact  will  not  serious- 
ly interfere  with  the  business  building  power 
of  the  campaign  as  a  whole. 

Smith  Smart  Shoe  posters  have  certainly 
proved  their  worth  and  we  do  not  like  to 
have  you  drop  them  now,  just  when  they 
will  do  you  the   most  good. 

If  you  will  reconsider  your  decision  and 
sign  up  for  another  showing  for  ne.xt  sea- 
son, the  writer  will  take  it  upon  himself, 
personally,  to  have  your  display  absolutely 
right.  We  urge  this  action  because  we 
know  it  is  wise  and  because  we  want  to  de- 
velop your  Smith  Smart  Shoe  volume  to 
the  point  where  it  crowds  all  competition 
into  the  dim  background. 

We  are  optimists  enough  to  think  that 
you  will  come  to  see  things  as  we  do,  so 
we  inclose  a  poster  contract  card  and  will 
look  forward  to  receiving  an  order  for  a 
future    showing. 

Other  classifications  in  our  form  let- 
ter system  are  as  complete  as  the  one 
just  analyzed;  some,  such  as  news- 
paper advertising,  direct  mail  and  con- 
sumer letters  have  been  developing  to 
an  even  greater  extent. 

One  of  the  most  common  requests  of 
a  friendly  dealer  family  is,  "Get  us  up 
a  good  sales  letter  to  mail  to  our  list," 
The  dealer  is  usually  in  a  hurry  for 
your  suggestions  (he  always  waits  un- 
til the  last  minute)  and  you're  anxious, 
of  course,  that  he  do  as  much  advertis- 
ing on  your  line  as  possible.  With  a 
choice  of  nearly  half  a  hundred  tested 
consumer  letters  at  your  elbow  you 
waste  no  time  in  answering  his  request 
— and  prompt  replies  often  mean  that 
your  merchandise — not  someone  else's 
— will  be  featured  in  the  dealer's  direct 
mail  effort. 

THIS  consumer  letter  classification, 
more  than  any  other  perhaps,  re- 
quires the  closest  supervision,  and  con- 
tinuous weeding  out  and  building  up.  It 
is  not  always  easy  for  even  the  most  ver- 
satile letter  writer  to  sit  down  and  com- 
pose a  sales-letter  that  will  ring  the 
cash  register  bell  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  dealer.  A  good  sales-letter  takes 
thought  and  time — just  like  a  good  any- 
thing else.  Forcing  yourself  to  create 
printed  salesmanship  in  a  hurry 
usually  eliminates  the  salesmanship — 
or  most  of  it.  But  with  a  wealth  of 
proved  resultful  letters  in  your  form 
book  you  can  provide  your  dealers  with 
the  material  needed  by  return  mail. 
And  you  can  keep  your  series  of  con- 
sumer letters  always  up-to-date  and 
new  by  adding  your  best  efforts  as  they 
are  produced. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  form 
letter  book  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  to  us.  It  is  one  essential 
part  of  a  department  system  which  en- 
ables us  to  operate  efficiently  with  a 
personnel  of  four  and  for  an  adminis- 
tration cost  extremely  low. 

(Note  to  Editor:  If  any  ot  your  sub- 
scribers are  interested  in  receiving  samples 
of  the  letters  in  any  of  our  form  letter  book 
classifications,  I'll  be  glad  to  supply  them, 
together  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
classification.) 


Executed  for  the  Littlehale  Adv.   Agency  of  New  York 
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T  your  service ! 
PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 

Pins  or  automobiles, 
Laces  or  concrete 

We  can  PHOTO-SELL  it. 

Our  output  runs  into  mil- 
lions of  photographs  per 
rear. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212  West  48th  Street, 

New   York 

Chickering  3960 


House  Organs 

We  arc  the  protlucers  ot  some  ot  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
or^ansin  thccountry.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William    Feather  Company 


605(;aiton  BulldlnH 


Cleveland.  Ohio 
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UBe  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Advertising's  First  Case  Book 

PROF.  NATHANIEL  W.  BARNES, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
new  head  of  the  International  Adver- 
tising Association's  Research  Bureau, 
recently  said: 

"We  plan  to  make  a  collection  of 
1000  cases  of  advertising.  ...  It  will 
be  the  first  time  that  advertising  has 
ever  had  its  own  case  book." 

This  is  Professor  Barnes'  error.  I 
have  been  editing  advertising's  first 
case  book  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years.  It  is  called  Keyed  Copy,  and  is 
subscribed  to  by  over  two  thousand 
advertising  executives,  sixty  advertis- 
ing clubs,  and  eighteen  universities. 

When  the  idea  for  publishing  Keyed 
Copy,  an  advertising  case  book,  was 
first  broached,  a  great  number  of  emi- 
nent advertising  men  scorned  our 
humble  attempts  to  question  the  infal- 
libility of  human  opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  advertisement. 
Most  of  these  men  today  are  hailing 
Professor  Barnes'  work  as  their  great 
discovery. 

I  am  sure  that  any  Keyed  Copy 
reader  will  confirm  the  importance  of 
the  pioneer  work  in  the  development 
of  advertising  cases  that  it  has  carried 
on  entirely  alone,  save  for  the  editorial 
encouragement  of  a  few  score  of  far- 
sighted  advertising  men  and  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  Macfadden  Publica- 
tions. 

Carkoll  Rheinstrom,  Director, 
Advertising  Service  Bureau, 
Macfadden  Publications, 
New  York. 


Cooperative  Advertising  and 
Selling 

No  single  phase  of  American  busi- 
ness, with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  chain  store,  has  shown  such  phe- 
nomenal growth  as  cooperative  selling 
eifort.  One  hears  about  the  subject 
everywhere,  but  there  is  so  much  hap- 
pening that  the  situation  becomes  con- 
fusing, and  one  does  not  see  the  picture 
as  a  whole.  What  is  happening,  and 
why?  Is  the  method  approaching  its 
peak  of  development  or  has  it  been 
passed  ? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  i.-; 
nowhere  near  its  peak.  Its  ramifica- 
tions become  more  bewildering  and  ex- 
tensive each  year.  There  is  now  to  be 
even  a  school  of  cooperative  marketing, 
to  be  held  annually  under  the  leader- 
ship   of    the    Division    of    Cooperative 


Marketing  of  the   Bureau   of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Studies  of  cooperative  selling  are 
constantly  being  made.  One  is  going 
on  now,  for  the  possible  benefit  of  the 
tobacco  growers  of  the  South.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  study  the  failures  in  the 
application  of  this  method  as  well  as 
the  successes. 

As  is  already  known,  the  cooperative 
marketing  idea  has  made  its  most  bril- 
liant demonstration  in  the  agricultural 
field.  Instances  of  success  in  the  State 
of  California  are  numerous.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  has  been  held  so  long 
by  agricultural  associations  that  the 
method  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  their 
own. 

However,  the  cooperative  idea  has 
equally  outstanding  success  to  its 
credit  in  the  manufacturing  field. 

It  now  becomes  obvious  that  the 
manufacturing  field  in  jjeneral,  being 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  widespread 
intra-industry  competition,  is  resolved 
to  make  use  of  a  tool  whose  efficiency 
has  been  so  well  certified. 

What  is  striking  is  the  size  of  the 
sums  which  are  now  being  appropri- 
ated for  cooperative  selling  and  adver- 
tising. 

At  one  time  it  was  considered 
rather  phenomenal  when  a  group  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  $100,000  or  $200,000 
for  joint  advertising.  Such  appropria- 
tions are  now  commonplace.  Coopera- 
tive selling  and  advertising  cannot 
bring  back  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  profit  if  supply  is  excessive,  demand 
weak,  and  grading  unstandardized  or 
deceptive.  Furthermore,  cooperative 
selling  and  advertising  cannot  over- 
come excessive  marketing  cost,  or  cut 
down  retail  waste  and  high  cost. 

Where  cooperative  selling  and  adver- 
tising scores  is  in  standardizing  grades 
and  packs;  in  eliminating  undesirable 
varieties;  in  creating  new  demands;  in 
encouraging  better  production  by  means 
of  pooling  systems  which  make  returns 
according  to  quality. 

The  time  is  coming  when  an  analysis 
of  competition  between  districts  and 
work  arrangements  will  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  minimize  friction. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  practically 
every  industry  will  in  time  utilize  to 
.some  degree  the  cooperative  advertis- 
ing method  ? 

The  well  known  fact  that  a  bundle 
of  sticks  has  greater  strength  than 
the  sum  of  its  individual  sticks  must 
make  itself  apparent  even  in  the  sell- 
ing field. 

P.  V.  Olpershaw, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Extra!  Extra! 

LAST  week  the  cry  of  the  newsboys 
^  selling  their  papers  on  the  Indian- 
apolis streets  was  News!  Evening 
Neu-s!  New  Ford  ad!  Indianapolis 
News! — Announcement  of  new  Ford 
car!     News! 

Which    is    something    I    have    never 
heard  before. 

C.  C.  Jackson, 
Farm    Life   Publishing   Company, 

Spencer,  Ind. 


Canadian  Foreign  Trade 

IN  his  article,  "Canadian  in  Name — 
American  in  Ownership,"  Mr. 
Campbell  has  touched  the  fringe  of  an 
interesting  subject.  He  rather  gloats 
over  the  idea  that  such  wide-awake 
American  concerns,  to  whose  decided 
advantage  it  is  to  establish  their  prod- 
ucts are,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"sure  enough"  Canadian  goods.  There 
is  no  need  to  place  any  doubt  upon  the 
recognition  of  goods  manufactured  in 
Canada  as  being  Canadian  goods.  The 
parentage  of  the  organization  matters 
nothing.  J 

Any  manufacturer  in  any  part  of  f 
the  world  may  establish  a  factory 
here  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  product  as  "Canadian."  The 
more  foreign  organizations  we  can 
induce  to  establish  here,  the  better  for 
Canada  and  Canadians. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note 
that  at  least  one  American  organiza- 
tion with  factories  in  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Canada  and  having  na- 
tional distribution  for  its  product,  is 
turning  out  not  only  a  better  product 
than  the  parent  organization,  but  is 
using  entirely  Canadian  and  British 
raw  materials,  Canadian  labour  and 
Canadian  brains.  This  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary is  showing  better  profits  on  the 
capital  invested  than  the  parent  com- 
pany. 

In  fact,  so  proud  are  the  "parents"  of 
this  child  that  the  offspring  (in  capi- 
tal only)  is  constantly  being  invited  to 
give  practical  demonstrations  of  "how" 
it  is  done. 

No  doubt  Canadian  policy  and  the 
laws  which,  to  use  Mr.  Campbell's  ex- 
pression, are  "at  least  as  good  as  ours," 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Canada 
leads  the  world  in  per  capita  foreign 
trade. 

W.  A.  Chadwick, 
The    Chronicle-Telegraph   Publishing 
Company,  Ltd., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
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The  Order  Read— 

'    Delivery  in  Three  Weeks 


DELIVERY  in  three  weeks  read  the 
order.  Twenty  thousand  window  dis- 
plays lithographed  in  8  colors,  mounted, 
varnished,  die-cut,  easled  and  packed  for 
parcel  post  shipment. 

Our  art  department  put  in  a  little  over- 
time— cameras  clicked — presses  rumbled, 
gathered  speed,  and  — 

Exactly  three  weeks  from  the  day  the 
sketches  were  approved,  trains  were  carry- 
ing the  completed  job  to  35  distributing 
points  to  link  up  with  our  client's  news- 
paper campaign  at  the  aaual  point  of  sale* 
the  dealer's  window. 

Exceptional?  Well,  yes,  but  not  for  the 
Einson -Freeman  organization.  Here  the 
creation  and  manufacture  of  window  dis- 
play is  recognized  as  a 
logical  part  of  modern 
merchandising  methods 
with  its  definite  de- 
mands for  speed. 

With  every  modern 
facility  for  the  creation 
and  manufacture  of 
window  display  all  under 
one  roof  under  one  cen- 
tralized supervision,  the 


Specializing 
mwi'nclow<?/7(y 
store  display 
adverjising 


unusual  becomes  the  usual.  Einson-Freeman 
performance  is  a  day  in  and  day  out  syn- 
chronization with  the  demands  of  modern 
advertising  and  selling.  The  job  must  be 
ready  on  time. 

Speed  in  production  is  not  the  only 
element  that  contributes  to  an  unusual 
record  of  achievement:  thoro  research,  an 
unusual  insight  into  merchandising  methods, 
sound  planning,  exceptionally  attractive 
art  work  and  the  most  modern  equipment 
are  all  shaped  to  one  purpose:  the  creation 
and  manufacture  of  window  displays  that 
sell  goods. 

Twenty-five  years  of  close  association 
and  cooperation  with  the  nation's  largest 
advertisers  has  developed  an  experience 
and  an  understanding  of 
window  display  prob- 
lems and  conditions  that 
smooth  the  path  for  any 
manufacturer  who  sells 
thru  the  retail  stores. 


i902 


^  There  are  still  a  few 
copies  of  "Creating 
a  Successful  Window 
and  Counter  Display" 
available.  Send  for 
yours  today. 
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EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.  inc 

Jjthographers 

OFFICES   AND    COMPLETE    MANUFACTURING    PLANT 

511-519  East  72nd  Street  •  New  York  City 
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For  the  Right 
Lithographic  Sales  Executive- 


there  is  an  opening  with  one  of  the  country's  oldest 
and  largest  Lithographing  Companies.  This  man 
must  be  a  man  with  a  proven  past  behind  him  and 
a  productive  future  ahead  of  him.  He  must  be  able 
to  fit  in  with  an  established  organization  of  the  high- 
est standards.  He  must  be  able  to  create  sane  and 
sound  merchandising  ideas  that  will  sell  Offset 
Lithography  for  the  company  and  the  salesmen 
under  him.  He  must  possess  to  a  high  degree  the 
ability  and  tact  to  direct  the  sales  effort  of  these 
salesmen.  Full  particulars,  detailing  past  experi- 
ence and  accomplishments  addressed  to  Box  496, 
Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  given  courteous,  immediate  and 
confidential  consideration. 


NO  SELLING  TALK 
Just  Lots  of  Space 
for  Your  Signature 
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OUR^ 

Demonstrating 
I  SPLAYS 


--^ACTION— 

at  the  point  of  purchase 

Original  ideas  for  utilizing  new  processes 
and  new  actions  in  the  manufacture  of 
window    and   counter    displays. 

Sales    are    increased,    at    low    per-sale    cost. 

We  can  demonstrate  your  product  every 
few  seconds,  with  your  own  copy,  by  the 
use   of    li^ht,    color,    and    motion. 

Ask    for    suppe&tions. 

ACTION   ADVERTISING  DISPLAYS,  Inc. 

Office    and    Studio: 

233-239   W.   42nd    Street 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Phone    Wisconsin     6909 

(Factory    in    New    Y'ork    City) 


Are  you  in  need  of  a  competent  adver- 
tising manager,  copywriter,  promotion 
manager,  etc.? 

A  few  well  chosen  lines  in  THE  MAR- 
KKT  PLACE  will  bring  you  applications 
from  several  who  have  the  qualifications 
you    require. 


Asseveration  Is 
Applesauce 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

Plot:  To  prove,  once  and  for  all, 
to  the  common  people,  that  the  great 
persons  love  to  use  and  recommend  the 
things  for  which  they  give  testimonials. 

Start  off  with  a  pageant  of  pulchri- 
tude. Lead  off  the  parade  with  the 
world's  greatest  band,  consisting  of  all 
the  grand  opera  stars,  the  light  opera 
stars,  the  musical  comedy  stars,  the  ra- 
dio announcers,  the  actors,  the  actor- 
ines,  the  senators,  the  congressmen, 
and  the  other  great  golden  voiced  ora- 
tors, who  owe  their  wonderful  God- 
given  talents  to  certain  brands  of 
cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco. 

Let  Tex  arrange  the  balance  of  the 
pageant.  He  knows  values  well  enough 
to  keep  Lydia  Pinkham,  Peruna,  Father 
John,  and  all  those  other  perennials  in 
the  background.  Most  of  their  testi- 
fiers are  honest  enough;  but  not  swell 
enough.  No  matter  if  the  modern 
miraculous  amazing  beauty  prepara- 
tions which  make  actresses  flappers  at 
120  do  follow  the  same  earnest  testi- 
mony of  Syrup  of  Figs  for  Babes  and 
Grandparents — play  up  the  beauties. 

Feature  the  foreign  queens,  the  prin- 
cesses, the  countesses,  the  ladies,  the 
princes,  the  counts,  the  dukes,  sirs,  the 
native  movie  queens,  society  headliners, 
and  other  notables.  Have  them  making 
the  beds  they  love.  Have  them  using 
the  toilet  preparations  they  so  adore. 
Have  them  do  the  before  and  after. 
In  a  word,  have  them  busily  engaged 
in  strutting  their  stuff. 

Don't  forget  the  Babe  Ruths,  Red 
Granges,  the  Suzanne  Lenglens,  the 
Gene  Tunneys,  the  Jack  Dempseys,  the 
Rin  Tin  Tins.     Put  them  all  in. 

Tell  them  to  look  happy.  To  smile. 
To  swell  with  pride  at  the  products  they 
so  generously,  so  freely,  so  spontane- 
ously approve. 

That  will  prove  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  asseveration  is  not  applesauce. 
For  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  thereof,  and  seeing  is  believing. 


T 


Better  Copy  Contest 

HE  Public  Utilities  Advertising  As- 
sociation has  inaugurated  a  Better 
Copy  Contest  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  public  utility  advertising, 
and  to  award  recognition  to  outstand- 
ing advertisements. 

Although  the  contest  will  cover  the 
entire  field  of  public  utility  operation 
it  will  operate  in  three  distinct  divi- 
sions, covering  separately  electricity, 
gas  and  transportation.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  each  of  the 
three  national  bodies  will  make  awards 
in  their  respective  fields.  Certificates 
of  merit  for  the  best  advertisement 
will  be  given,  and  honorary  awards  for 
second  and  third  place. 

The  contest  will  be  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Irving  M.  Tuteur,  and  will 
be  open  to  all  public  utility  operating 
companies.  It  will  cover  advertise- 
ments released  during  1027  and  the 
early  part  of  1928.  kw  subjects  deal- 
ing with  public  utility  operation  and 
service  are  eligible  in  their  respective 
divisions  and  will  include  advertise- 
ments released  in  newspapers,  period- 
icals, by  direct  mail  or  other  media. 


Decern hi-r   I  I.   I'lJ] 


Al)\  KKTISIN(;      \M)     SKI. I, I  M. 
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<?^  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD   '>'> 


We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  best  advertising  agency  in  the  world,  nor 
the  best  in  New  York,  nor  the  best  at  247  Park  Avenue. 

We  have  some  very  definite  beliefs  about  advertising  which  we 
have  expressed  from  time  to  time.  One  is  that  advertising  may  be 
devoid  of  all  exaggeration,  hyperbole  and  false  tricks  —  and  thereby 
succeed  all  the  better. 

Another  is  that  simple  everyday  things  may  be  made  to  appear 
fresh  and  desirable  by  the  artist  or  writer  who  knows  how  to  find  the 
beauty  in  objects  themselves  without  going  far  afield. 

Advertisers  who  do  not  agree  with  our  principles  might  class  us 
among  the  worst  of  the  agencies. 

For  those  who  agree  with  our  ideas,  we  do,  perhaps,  prove  to 
be  the  best. 


CALKINS  &  HOLDEN.^cADVERTISING 

247       PARK       AVENUE     .NEW      YORK      CITY 
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McGraw-Hill  Catalog  and  Directory  Co.,  Inc. 

475  Tenth  Avenue,  at  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices 

CHICAGO.  ILL 7  So.  Dearborn   Street       PITTSBURGH.    PA First    National    Bank    Building 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO Guardian    Building       ST.    LOUIS.    MO Star   Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 16th  and  Parkway       SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF 883   Mission    Street 

BIRMINGHAM.   ALA Power  Company   Building 


Data  on  Volumes  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Catalog  and  Directory  Service 


Volume 


Field   of   service 


McGraw-Hill 

Electrical 

Engineering 

Catalog"* 


M.CAA»-HI11 

Elecirical 

Trade 
Catalog 


McGraw-Hill 
Electrical 

Trade 
Catalog* 


Type  of  buyers  reached 


Serves   in 
way  —  CQ^UltlfeT""BJB^ions. 
Elecjfto  Kamvay  riants. 
.Hallway.     Repair 


't/arge 
Inrli'i.-Jtrial 
fiijllint^    Elec. 
neers.    Elec 
handling 
."supplies     f 
fields. 

Serve? 
—    Man 
ous  of 


ctrified 

Con- 

Engi- 

Jobbers 

ent    and 

e    above 


sales  way 
rers  desir- 
i  n  g  their 
effectively 
and  main- 
the  "key 
th 


catal 
distrib 
tain 
b  u  y 
fields, 


'es  in  ,_ 
'Elcotrj^lir  .loi 
ical  jPuPnly.  tieal- 
ElecJ^ical  Contrac- 
Mapufacturers  of 
ej  e  c  t  r  i  c  a  1  apparatus 
;Tising  electrical  supplies 
in  the  fabrication  of.  or 
for  installation  into  their 
products. 

Serves  in  a  sales  way 
— Manufacturers  selling 
to  the  abov 


KeyBtons 

Coal  Mining' 

Catalog^ 


wa.v-  -  -A  1 1  importa  n  t  coal 
mln'js  in  the  United 
States  .nnd  CanadiUK^ 
Pi^rves  in  n  anles^Bay 
-  M.Tnuf.'icturfrs  #fi  d 
Supply  HnuseB  selling  to 
the  coal  mining  field. 


The  "key" 
sponsible  for  tl"^ 
chases  of  electric 
allied  equipment,  ■;vKeTlu 
they  be  Electrical  T^ni^i- 
neers.  Chief  l-^ngirt'-rrs. 
Power  Plant  Supts.. 
Supts.  of  Tr.Tnsmiswiou 
and  Distribution.  M.ister 
Mechanics.  P^BPiasf^ 
Agents,   etc. 


The  individuals  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  pur- 
chases of  electrical  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

In   the  manufacturing 
plants.      the      Prodt 
Manager 
Engineer. 


Contents 


Standardized 
catalogs     of     t 
sentative     man 
of    equipment 
plies  used  in  t 
tion,      transiTii 

directory    of    thi    niaau- 
facturers    of    the    afipyo 
»nt    .and    snjiplf 
Tabular   t>uyin^    " 
ig     tables     on 
rht§i^.'  capacities, 
.gilHWItes,  etc. 


Type  of   products 
cataloged 


Standardized,    ind< 

Silogs     of     the 
tative     raanxjfact 
serving   this  Held. 

Complete  classified 
directory  of  the  manu- 
facturers     of      electrical 


The  important  oper- 
ating ofRcials  responsi- 
ble for  thjfc  requisition- 
ing. specif^Kg  and  buy- 
ing —  conSKting  chiefly 
of  General  Managers, 
General  and  Divlsloti 
Superintendenta,  Mine 
Superintendents.  Kngi- 
neer.s      and       Purchasing 


Engines, 
Generators, 
Transformers, 
e  Capacity  B  a  t  - 
s.  Switchboards, 
loard.  Instruments, 
!lu-s,  Circuit  Break- 
ers, Controllers,  Poles, 
TttweirS,  Crossarm  s. 
Transmission  and 
,J>istribution  Equipment. 
Street  Lamp  Posts.  Wire. 
Cable,  Cord.  Wiring 
Devices,  Signaling  Sys- 
tems, Speed  Reducers. 
Couplings,  etc.,  etc. 


S 

catal  _ 

sentative    manufacturers 
of    materials,    equipment 
-*nd  Bupi.Iles  for  the  coal 
mining  field. 

Tabular  buying  ani! 
engineering  data  cover- 
ing the  various  opera - 
tionaln  toal  mining 


erence 
fa  1  and 
Mining. 
Quarrying. 
Cement 


SprV(>.l 
way — The 
Non-metallic 
Sand.   Gravel. 
Lime     and 
Industries. 

Serves  in  a  sales  way 
—    Manufacturers.    Mill 
Supply    Houses   and    Dis- 
tributors   selling    to    the 
I   above  fields. 


X.yston. 

Metal  Quarry 

Catalog^: 


The  important  oper- 
ating officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  requisition- 
ing, specifying  and  buy- 
ing —  consisting  chiefly 
of  General  Managers, 
General  Superintendents, 
Purchasing  Agents,  Con- 
sulting. Chief.  Mining, 
Electrical,  Metallurgical 
and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 


Standardized,  indexed 
catalogs  of  the  repre- 
sentative manufacturers 
of  equipment,  materials 
and  supplies  for  the 
fields  served. 

Standard  engineering 
data  covering  mining 
and    quarrying    practice. 


Wires,  Ca^  I  e  g  end 
Cort9(tInsWatnrs  and  In- 
'siulatlng  Ma  t  e  r  1  n  I  f. 
Conduit,  Eoxe.<  and  Fit- 
tings, Soclcets.  Reccji- 
lacies  and  .\ttachmerit 
I'luga,  Switches.  Fuses. 
<'utOuta,  Panels  and 
Cabinets,  If  o  t  o  r  8  ,  and 
Transformers,  Hea-ting 
Appliances.  L.imps  and 
Portables.  Sliades,  Re- 
flectors and  Floodlight.". 
Instruments,  iJatterles. 
Fans,  Annunciators  and 
Signal   Devices,   etc.,a|tc. 


■ospecting        'RqttlT'- 
Building     Mat«>n- 
Coal    Handlintr   and 
laration      K'lUivmont. 
^U— >,er    Plant   ancl    Poorer 
•ftansmissioo       li  q  n  i  p  - 
ment,   Electrical  Machin- 
ery   and    Supplies.     Fans. 
Blcwers,      Pumps,      Cut- 
ting,   Drilling    and    Min- 
ers    Tools,    Hoists,    Con- 
veyors,        Tramway.'. 
Cableways,    Locomotives, 
Mine  Cars,  Track,  Lubri- 
nts.  Explosives.   Light- 
g     Equipment.      Safety 
nd      Sanitation      Equip- 
ent,  etc.,  etc. 


Equipment,  m.aterials, 
supplies  and  machinery 
for  Prospecting  and  De- 
velopment, Building  and 
Construction,  Power  Gen- 
erationand  Transmission, 
Ventilation,  Pumping. 

Excavating,  Loading  and 
Dredging,  Hoisting.  Con- 
veying. Transportation, 
Lubrication,  Crushing. 
Grinding  and  Screening, 
Concentration,  Hydro- 
metallurgy,  Smelting, 
Refining  and  Metallurgy, 
Lime  and  Cement  Burn- 
ing, Laboratory,  Blasting: 
and  Drilling,  Mine 
Lighting,  Safety  and 
Sanitation,  etc.,  etc. 


•Type  page  size  of  Catalog,  fii"'ix!<%  In.     Rates  for  cataloging  on  request. 
tType  page  size  of  Catalog,  7x10  in.     Rates  for  cataloging  on  request. 
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Data  on  Volumes  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Catalog  and  Directory  Service  (Continued) 


I 


Volume 


Field   served 


Coal   Field 
Directory 


Serves  in  a  refer- 
ence way  —  Coal  Re- 
tail Dealers.  Coal 
Wholesalers.  Indus- 
trials, Railways. 
Public  Utilities,  etc.. 
who  are  big  buyers 
of  coal. 

Serves    as 
log     sales 
Min( 
Sale) 


Partial  list  of  contents 


Manufacturers, 
Jobbers.  Mill  Supply 
Houses.  Sales  Repre- 
sentatives, etc..  sell- 
ing to  the  Coal  Mining 
Industry. 

Also        mining 
officials.       association 
heads,     etc..     desii 
of      improv 
contacts 


Catalogs  of  over 
Agents — arranged 
tion  on  their  coals 

Description  of 
coal  according  to 
cial  use:  coal  .si^m 
Tables    giving 
tes;    weights 
states:    seaii 
Tcial   usage. 
Directory  of 
Iress:  naniey' 
.me  of  mina* 
ickness;    sjrii^pi' 

atioBTequipment  used  in  pre 
"Coal    Geology    and    state    ma 
.lerators'.    wholesalers   and    re 
quarters  and  names  of  officials. 


.e  Coal  Producers  and  Sales 
giving  essential   informa- 

^  'ach  state;   description  of 
'of  coal    for  each   oommer- 
oke;  fu-iiibility  of  coal  ash. 
ams    mined    in    the    United 
point    of   ash    by    seams 
seams    tor    each    com- 
ics in  each  state  with  office 
and  Sales  Manager  or  Sal^^s^Agent : 
wherein  located: 

point   and   raili  

foi 


uf  act  urers. 

Dealers.   Sales 
Representatives,     etc. 
ling  to  metal  mines; 
mills,    smelters, 
fineries:     non-metalli 
mines,  mills  and  quai 
!'■■:  sand  and  gravfj 
lime    and 
dustries. 


c  t  u  r  e  r  s . 
Pales  Engineers  and 
Representatives  sell- 
ing to  Electric  Light. 
Heat  and  Power  Com- 
panies. 

Manufacturers  of 
electrically  operated 
apparatus. 

Central  Station 
Executives.  Financial. 
Investment  and  Oper- 
ating Companies. 


Manufacturers. 
Sales  Representatives 
and  Distributors  sell- 
ing to  the  Electric 
Railway  Industry  or 
to  Electric  Railway 
Subsidiary  Bus  Com- 
panies. 

Officials  of  electric 
railways,  associations, 
state  commissioners, 
etc. 

Financial  and  In- 
vestment Companies. 


Names    and    addresse; 
United  States  and  Can 
Post  Office  location.     ( 
from  Post  Office,  the  act. 

Names    and    titles 
General     Manager.     Vicei 
Agent.   Mine  Superinten 
neer.  Ma.jter  Mechanic. 
Buy^^f^Kpompany  St 

^^k^BTf  mine:  railr 
sea^WiW  M)proximate' 
coke  ovena" 

Type   of   mine  open 
"ty :    amount    of 
ted. 
d  of  coal  shipped,  whether  "run  of 


Names,   location   and   gen 
erations  throughout  the  Uj 

Names,  titles  and  local 
erating  officials. 

Post  Office  address  and 

Kind  of  minoal  product 

Number  of  ^fcployees. 

Type  of  opening  for  p.ic 
Process  employeil  at   raill  __ 

Aznount  of  power  used  and  \jhether  jiurchased  or  generated, 
ies   in^Bmflll^ftfent  stage. 


Subscription   price 
Style  of  binding 


$15.00 


If  Central   Stations   in 

Pand    South    America. 

independent,     is    listed 


United  States, 
Each  station, 
in     its    proper 


l^es  and  addresse 
-anada,    Mexico,    Centr; 
'hether    subsidiary    or 
geographical  position. 

Names  and  titles  of  Executive  Personnel  and  Operating 
Officials. 

Location  of  Main  Office. 

Names  and  location  of  Holding  Companies  or  Controlling 
Office.  Names  and  addresses  of  Operating  Companies.  Correct 
names  and  location  of  Central  Stations  by  alphabetical  listing. 

List  of  State  Public  Utility  Commissions  with  names  of  their 
commissioners  and  principal  assistants.  Total  horsepower  of 
each  type  of  prime  mover.  Types  of  generators,  whether  a-c. 
or  d-c.  and  total  kw.  or  kv-a.  capacity  of  each  type.  Total  kv-a. 
capacity  for  each  Central  Station.  A-c.  distribution  voltage, 
phase,  cycles  and  number  of  wires.  Amount  of  power  pur- 
chased, recorded  in  kv-a.  and  volts,  .\mount  of  power  trans- 
mitted, recorded  in  kv-a.  and  volts.  Number  of  meters  served. 
Companies  having  city  lighting  contracts.  Latest  population 
census  figures  for  all   towns  and  cities  listed. 


Names  and  addresses  of  the  electric  railway  companies  in 
the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  arranged 
geographically  by  states  and  cities. 

Names  and  addresses  of  officials  and  principal  department 
heads,  including  Purchasing  Agents,  Master  Mechanics.  Chief 
Engineers  of  power  stations,  etc. 

Names  of   subsidiary   bus   companies. 

Names  of  principal  communities  reached  by  each  company. 

Names  and  addresses  of  officers  of  affiliated  holding  or 
controlling  companies  and  lists  of  properties  controlled  by  each. 

Names  and  addresses  of  Receivers  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

Location  of  repair  shops.  Location  of  power  plants  and 
the  total  capacity. 

Mileage  of  the  road,  owned,  leased  and  trackage  rights. 
Miles  in  paved  street.  Gage  of  track.  Number  and  kind  of  cars 
used.  Number  of  one-man  cars.  Number  of  buses  operated. 
Number  of  garages  and  capacity.  Rates  of  fare.  Whether 
also  doing  a  light  and  power  business.  Transmission  and 
Trolley  voltages.  Number  and  capacity  of  substations,  number 
of  rotary  converters  and  motor  generator  sets  used. 

Officers  and  executive  committees  of  Electric  Railway 
Associations. 

Commissioners  and  principal  assistants  of  National  and 
State  Railway  and  Public  ITtility  Commissions. 

List  of  electric  railway  officials,  giving  company  connections. 


Heavy  Board 


$25.00* 

F-lexible   Keratol 
Thumb   Indexed 


$7.50* 


Fle.xible  Keratol 


•Orders  for  5  or  more  copies  subject  to  107r    discount. 

tAlso  available  in  State  sections  for  use  of  Sales  Representatives,  etc. 

JType  size  of  Catalog.  7x10  in.     Rates  for  cataloging  on  reciuest. 


Prices  for  State  sections  on  request. 
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WANTED 

Business  Paper 

Sales 

Promotion 

Manager 

A  magazine  in  the  indus- 
trial field  is  looking  for  a 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
potentiality. 

The  specifications  arc: 

(1)  Ability  to  grasp  the 
problems  confronting  man- 
ufacturers of  power-plant, 
power  transmission  and  con- 
veying  machinery. 

(2)  Originality. 

(3)  Initiative. 

(4)  Ability  to  write   well. 

(5)  Some   sales   ability. 

(6)  Compatible  person- 
ality. 

(7)  Ability    to   cooperate. 
Actual        experience        in 

sales  promotion  work  on  a 
magazine  is  not  considered 
necessary,  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  or  knowledge  of 
the    field    is  essential. 

This  magazine  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  in  its 
field.  It  is  only  seven  years 
old  and  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  group  of  young, 
alert  and  aggressive   men. 

The  position  of  sales  pro- 
motion manager  will  be  a 
newly  created  one,  so  that 
the  man  will  have  a  virgin 
field    before    him. 

He  will  also  have  the  en- 
thusiastic support  and  co- 
operation of  everyone  in 
the  outfit. 

He  will  be  a  member  of 
an  organization  that  has 
made  a  habit  of  success  and 
one  which  still  has  "most  of 
its   future   before    it." 

Due  to  the  youth  of  the 
magazine  and  its  owners 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
opportunity  for  the  man 
who    can    qualify. 

In  making  application 
please  write  about  your  ed- 
ucation and  experience  fully 
enough  to  enable  a  fair 
judgment    to   be    formed. 

That  you  want  the  posi- 
tion is  not  enough.  Make 
the  position  want  you. 

This  organization  knows 
of  this  advertisement.  You 
can  therefore  write  fully 
with  the  assurance  that  your 
letter  will  be  held  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 

JUSTIN   F.   BARBOUR 

Western    Manager, 

Advertising    &    Selling 

122    South    Michigan    Ave. 

CHICAGO 


Distribution  Enters  a 
New  Phase 


[continued  from  page  24] 


Excessive  duplication  of  sales  effort 
may  perhaps  be  held  largely  responsi- 
ble for  this  increased  motion  and  this 
consequent  growing  cost  of  distribu- 
tion. 

As  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  con- 
cerned, the  usual  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  direct  the  business  program  toward 
an  increase  in  volume  each  year.  To 
attain  this  goal  in  the  face  of  growing 
competition,  additional  salesmen  are 
employed,  new  outlets  are  opened  and 
old  customers  are  solicited  more  fre- 
quently— with  a  resultant  decrease  in 
tne  size  of  the  individual  order  and  an 
increase  in  the  selling  expense. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency,  even 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  who  have 
attained  national  distribution,  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  increased  job- 
bing outlets  mean  increased  volume. 
However,  when  the  theory  is  carried 
too  far  it  simply  means  that  the  busi- 
ness is  divided  up  into  such  small  slices 
that,  through  smaller  orders  and  in- 
creased selling  expense,  both  manufac- 
turer and  jobber  are  penalized. 

The  fruits  of  a  policy  of  creating  an 
excessive  number  of  jobbing  outlets 
are,  for  the  manufacturer,  increased 
selling  expense  and  inability  to  main- 
tain close  contact  with  distributors; 
and,  for  the  jobber,  smaller  orders, 
longer  terms,  rebates  and  price  cutting. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  increased  vol- 
ume, too,  it  seemingly  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturer  not  only  to 
sell  more  jobbers  and  to  sell  to  them 
more  frequently,  but  also  to  sell  for 
them. 

The  average  jobber  will  not  concede 
that  missionary  men  are  necessary,  un- 
less it  be  in  promoting  the  sale  of  new 
specialties  or  highly  technical  devices. 
Still,  if  some  additional  sales  assistance 
is  to  be  had  without  cost,  why  not  take 
advantage  of  it?  And  so  the  requests 
for  the  services  of  missionary  men  in- 
crease, with  consequent  increased  du- 
plication of  sales  effort  and  increased 
expense. 

A  MANUFACTURER  of  patches  tells 
.rVme  that  he  has  nineteen  missionary 
men  and  no  salesmen.  Sales  to  the 
jobbers  are  taken  care  of  by  this  manu- 
facturer personally,  in  semi-annual 
trips  over  the  territory.  The  sole  duty 
of  these  nineteen  missionary  men  is 
to  help  sell  the  jobbers'  stocks,  and  no 
commission  is  forthcoming,  should  any 
jobber  place  an  order  with  them. 

Lest  this  be  construed  as  criticism 
of  any  manufacturer's  sales  policy,  let 
me  add  that,  in  all  probability,  this 
plan  is  much  more  effective  than  to 
maintain  nineteen  salesmen  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  clutter  up  the  jobbers'  of- 
fices. Still,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
question  whether  the  average  jobber's 
salesman  is  not  intelligent  enough  to 
sell  tire  patches. 

It  is  in  the  solicitation  of  the  re- 
tailer's business  that  waste.  lost  motion 
and  excessive  duplication  of  sales  effort 
have  become   especially   pronounced   in 


recent  years.  For  instance,  a  survey 
made  by  the  National  Hardware  Coun- 
cil, an  organization  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  three  branches  of 
the  trade,  indicates  that  the  average 
store  is  visited  by  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  many  jobbers'  salesmen 
as  solicited  its  business  in  the  pre-war 
period.  Since  1913  the  number  has 
increased  from  seven  each  week  to 
more  than  sixteen.  And,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  number  of  factory  salesmen 
has  increased  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion because  of  the  growth  of  direct 
selling   to   the   retail  trade. 

SIXTEEN  jobbers'  salesmen  call  on 
the  average  hardware  store  each 
week.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
owner  of  the  store  to  give  each  one  of 
these  salesmen  time  to  "put  over"  his 
sales  talk,  even  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
He  should,  no  doubt,  limit  his  business 
to  three  or  four  salesmen,  at  the  most; 
but  often,  as  a  result  of  friendship  or 
charitable  tendencies,  he  is  persuaded 
to  divide  it  into  such  small  slices  as 
to  be  unprofitable  to  all  who  share  in 
it. 

Still,  there  are  other  salesmen  who 
are  supposed  to  get  business  in  this 
town.  If  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
regular  channels  of  trade,  then  per- 
haps it  may  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
druggist  may  need  a  new  stove,  the 
garage  foreman  may  be  induced  to 
buy  a  new  kit  of  tools,  the  building 
contractor  may  be  solicited  or  perhaps 
some  belting  may  be  sold  to  the  local 
planing  mill.  All  of  this,  of  course,  is 
business  which  should  go  to  the  estab- 
lished local  stores;  but  with  the  pres- 
sure which  is  exerted  by  his  house  for 
additional  outlets  and  more  volume,  the 
salesman  is  seldom  over-critical  about 
the  status  of  his  customers  in  towns 
where  he  has  difficulty  in  selling 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 

In  a  report  issued  some  months  ago 
by  the  National  Distribution  Confer- 
ence of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  statement  is  made  that, 
"A  movement  which  is  growing  in  im- 
portance is  the  attempt  of  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  to  reduce  ex- 
penses by  eliminating  unprofitable 
customers  and  restricting  their  sales 
effort  to  that  territory  which  can  be 
served  economically." 

This  movement  does  not  seem  to  be 
gaining  any  whirlwind  speed  as  yet, 
but  here  and  there  may  be  found  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  belief  that  the 
elimination  of  waste  and  lost  motion  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  building  up 
of  volume. 

For  instance,  a  certain  jobber  found 
on  careful  analysis  that  something 
more  than  one-half  of  the  accounts  on 
his  books  were  unprofitable;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  in  selling  those  accounts 
he  was  not  only  incurring  a  loss  for 
himself  but  was  injuring  the  business 
of  his  profitable  customers.  In  the  re- 
sultant weeding  out  of  those  accounts 
and  the  elimination  of  territory  which 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  Nineteen 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


We  Advertise  for  a  Client 

THE  latest  company  to  become  a  Lilli- 
bridge  client — the  Jewel  Tea  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Chicago — comes  to  us  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  advertisement. 

The  advertisement  in  question  occupied 
five  and  one-half  inches  single  column  and 
was  one  of  a  series  published  in  Time.  This 
particular  advertisement  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  president  of  the  company 
and  he  wrote  us  a  letter  and  sent  us  a  case 
of  samples  of  Jewel  products  for  study.  He 
had  never  heard  of  the  Lillibridge  agency, 
but  the  advertisement  impressed  him  suffi- 
ciently that  he  opened  negotiations  in  this 
direct  fashion. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  between  the 
writing  of  this  letter  and  the  signing  of  the 
contract,  during  which  time  the  Jewel 
organization  and  our  organization  were 
becoming  acquainted.  There  was  no  high- 
pressure  solicitation;  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
development  of  mutual  interest  and  confi- 
dence. 

We  believe  this  is  a  rather  unusual  "case" 
in  agency  solicitation;  and  yet  it  is  the 
Lillibridge  way  of  selling.  We  have  no 
soliciting  staff.  We  place  our  dependence 
on  our  own  advertising  and  on  the  atten- 
tion the  advertising  we  are  doing  tor  our 
clients  is  attracting  in  business  circles. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  does 
seem  rather  appropriate  for  an  advertising 
agency  to  secure  its  clients  by  means  ot 
advertising! 

A  Shine  in  London 

CRUDELY  lettered  on  the  side  of  the  shine- 
box  of  a  little  London  bootblack  were 
these  words: 

Such  a  shine  in  a  minute! 
We    stepped    up    and    patronized.       We 
wanted   to   become   acquainted   with    one 
who    could   say    so  much  about  his  busi- 


ness and  himself  in  half  a  dozen  words.  We 
found  the  lad  interesting  and  we  found  that 
his  shine-box  told  the  truth. 

That  shine  seemed  to  last  longer  than 
any  other  that  ever  graced  our  shoes.  And 
now,  long  after  the  shine  has  worn  off,  the 
urchin's  slogan  remains  fresh  and  sparkling 
in  our  memory. 

How  much  can  be  done  with  words  if 
they  are  handled  with  imagination  and 
sincerity:  ?>uch  a  shine  in  a  minute! 

Stamp  of  Humanity 

WE  should  be  thoughtless  indeed  did  we 
not  let  the  Christmas  spirit  creep  into 
this  issue  of  the  Viewpoint  to  the  extent  of 
a  reminder  that  this  is  the  season  when  we 
can  all,  as  individuals  and  business  houses, 
help  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  by  buying 
liberally  of  Christmas  seals. 

Psychology  of  Advertising 

CARL  Sandburg  tells  this  story  of  Lin- 
coln, illustrativeof  his  impressive  height 
and  the  effect  on  people  when  he  started 
to  "unfold." 

Lincoln  was  driving  a  two-horse  team 
over  a  road  heavy  with  mud.  It  was  late 
afternoon  and  Abe  had  his  back  to  the  sun- 
set. Along  the  road  came  another  driver 
with  a  two-horse  wagon.  Both  knew  that 
whoever  turned  out  would  be  up  to  the 
hubs   in   mud. 

"Turn  out,"  the  other  fellow  called. 
"Turn  out  yourself,"  called  Abe.  The  other 
fellow  refused.  Then  Abe,  with  his  back  to 
the  sunset,  began  to  rise  from  his  seat  in 
the  wagon.  Rising  and  rising  and  rising, 
his  tall  shape  unfolded  ominously  against 
the  setting  sun. 

"  Don't  go  any  higher,"  called  the  other 
driver  in  alarm.    "I'll  turn  out." 

After  he  had  struggled  through  the  mud 
and  passed  Lincoln,  he  called  back,  "Say, 
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what  would   you   have   done  if  I   hadn't 
turned  out?" 

"  I'd've  turned  out  myself,"  laughed  Abe. 

§  §  § 

After  all,  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  aggressively  has  consider- 
able of  an  advantage  over  his  non-adver- 
tising competitors  just  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
constantly  "unfolding"  between  them  and 
the  public  and  making  them  go  "out 
around"  on  their  road  to  market! 

Sales  Resistance 

A  Viewpoint  reader,  our  former  client 
and  good  friend  Frank  V.  Burton,  sends 
us  this  contribution: 

Willie :  "Father,  what  is  sales  resistance  ?" 
Father:  "Sales  resistance,  my  son,  is  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  patter." 

Fortunes  in  Hidden  "Leaders" 

THIS  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian:  "Great  discoveries 
arise  out  of  something  which  everybody  has 
seen  but  only  one  man  has  noticed.  The 
biggest  fortunes  are  made  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  many  men  had  but  only  one 
man  saw." 

Certainly,  the  genesis  of  many  an  Amer- 
ican fortune  has  been  the  "noticing"  of 
some  humble  product  —  such  as  the  soft 
stone  from  which  Bon  Ami  is  made,  the 
smooth  cheese  which  we  now  know  as 
Phenix,  the  humble  yeast  cake,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, a  radiator  valve — and  the  applica- 
tion of  advertising  to  make  the  millions 
"notice"  it,  and  buy  it. 

There  are  today,  in  dozens  of  fields,  odd 
specialties  or  commonplace  staples  that 
could  be  lifted  out  of  the  line  and  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  substantial  business  through 
the  application  of  marketing  imagination 
and  advertisincg. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  invited 


by  any  manufacturer,  or  any  firm  dealing 
in  raw  materials,  to  go  over  his  products  or 
manufactures  to  discover  whether  there 
may  not  be  among  them  some  unsuspected 
"leader"  that  could  be  developed  with 
great  profit  into  a  business  of  substantial 
proportions. 

Household  Client  Wanted 

WE  are  especially  qualified  to  serve  the 
manufacturer  of  an  electric  washing 
machine,  a  kitchen  cabinet,  an  electric  dish- 
washer, or  any  like  specialty  for  the  home. 

Nothing  Good  is  Typical 

THERE  is  one  brief  passage  in  Tomlin- 
son's  latest  book,  Gallion's  Reach,  that 
is  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
advertisers.  Just  two  sentences:  Nothing 
good  is  typical.    It's  a  surprise. 

This  observation  seems  to  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  advertising.  Good  adver- 
tising is  seldom  "typical."  If  it  is,  it  fails 
of  the  first  requisite  of  eff^ective  advertising: 
to  attract  attention. 

The  best  advertising  is  "surprising"  in 
the  sense  that  its  novelty,  either  of  form  or 
illustration  or  idea,  surprises  people  into 
noticing  it — jolts  them  out  of  their  easy 
familiarity  with  the  product  or  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  advertising;  leads  them 
into  reading  it,  absorbing  it. 

Large  Rivers 

SOME  business  men  reveal  the  same  reverse 
thinking  in  their  attitude  toward  adver- 
tising as  was  revealed  by  the  man  who  said 
he  had  observed  that  large  rivers  were  very 
apt  to  run  by  large  cities. 

They  are !  But  the  rivers  were  there  first. 

Few  big  advertisers  started  as  big  adver- 
tisers, but  fewer  would  be  big  if  they  had 
waited  to  advertise  in  a  broad  spirit  of  faith 
until  they  were  big. 


R.AV  D.  LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 

^Advertising 

NO.   8   WEST  4OTH  STREET  »    NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 

Established  in  I  899 
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cost  too  much  to  cover,  he  increased 
his  net  profit  by  a  very  substantial 
amount. 

IN  the  retail  field  there  seems  to  be 
more  general  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  distribution  costs 
through  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
lost  motion — which  is  but  natural, 
since  it  is  the  retailer  who  first  comes 
into  contact  with  this  new  competition. 

The  influence  of  the  chain  store  may 
be  seen  in  the  changed  appearance  of 
so  many  independent  stores,  even  in 
the  smaller  towns.  Stocks  are  being 
departmentized.  Shelf  boxes  and 
arawers  are  being  discarded  in  favor 
of  open  display  tables.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  speeding  up  sales  and 
reducing  selling  expense,  merely  by 
making  it  easier  for  the  customers  to 
buy.  The  store  arrangement  which 
was  a  relic  of  the  days  when  merchan- 
dising was  largely  a  social  function,  is 
fast  disappearing. 

Relieved  of  some  of  the  excessive 
competition  which  has  been  forced  upon 
him  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and 
given  the  advantage  of  the  economies 
they  might  effect  in  distribution,  the 
independent  retailer  might  well  expect 
to  hold  his  own  in  the  merchandising 
warfare  of  the  future. 

The  independent  retailer,  however, 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  training 
his  sales  force — and  assisting  in  this 
task  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  sales 
promotion  work  that  can  be  undertaken 
by  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

The  trained  retail  salesman  is  still 
very  much  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  salesman  who  is  really 
conversant  with  the  sales  points  of  the 
article  he  is  trying  to  sell,  and  who 
uses  the  art  of  suggestion  to  sell  other 
goods  in  addition  to  the  one  item  the 
customer  expected  to  buy,  is  very  rare- 
ly  encountered. 

The  independent  retailer,  too,  has 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  substan- 
tial sa\nng  in  distribution  costs  through 
more  svstematic  buying.  In  this  re- 
spect he  seems  to  have  been  headed 
in  the  wrong  direction  in  recent  years. 
So-called  hand-to-mouth  buying  has 
been  carried  to  such  extremes  that  dis- 
tribution costs  have  been  increased 
materially;  and  yet,  in  at  least  one 
line  ■nnth  which  the  writer  is  familiar, 
trade  sur\-evs  show  that  there  has  been 
no  perceptible  increase  in  the  average 
rate  of  turnover  of  retail  stocks  in  the 
last  several  years,  notwithstanding  the 
growing  tendency  to  buy  only  for  im- 
mediate requirements. 

THIS  tendency  has  been  fostered  by 
the  advice  of  so-called  merchandis- 
ing authorities  whose  knowledge  of  dis- 
tribution problems  is  too  often  of  a  theo- 
retical rather  than  a  practical  nature. 
Listening  to  their  repeated  suggestions 
that  the  way  to  more  satisfactory  prof- 
its is  to  be  found  only  in  quicker  stock 
turnovers,  retailers  generally  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
is  the  remedy  for  all  their  business 
ailments. 

The  theory  is  plausible  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  comparatively  small  mar- 
gin that  is  necessary  for  the  retailer 
in  lines  that  turn  rapidly,  as  groceries, 
or  gasoline  and  oils,  for  instance.  Yet, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  increase  the  turn- 
over; the  one  being  to  increase  the 
sales    and   the   other  to   cut   do'svn   the 


Does  Your  Catalog 
Command  Attention? 


YOUR  new  book  merits  the  mighty  selling  force  of 
Molloy  Made  Covers.  Into  that  book  you  are  put- 
ting a  message  of  value — of  profit  to  the  concerns  to 
whom  it  is  addressed — designed,  through  their  action, 
to  return  profit  to  you.  Such  a  message  can  accomplish 
its  purpose  only  if  it  is  read,  preserved,  acted  upon. 

Trenton  Potteries  want  their  new  "Blue  Book  of 
Plumbing"  to  create  an  immediate  favorable  impression. 
They  want  it  to  sell  plumbing  fixtures  as  no  other  catalog 
ever  has.  So,  to  insure  deserved  attention  for  the  fine 
plates  and  fine  printing  which  carry  their  message  of 
meritorious  products,  Trenton  Potteries  selected  a 
Molloy  Made  Cover  which  cannot  fail  of  its  purpose. 

Permit  us  to  offer  you  the  advantage  of  our  experience 
in  planning  a  cover  which  will  insure  the  attention  your 
book  should  receive.  Whether  it  be  a  catalog — sales 
manual — sample  book,  market  report,  or  portfolio — it 
will  do  its  work  better  in  a  Molloy  Made  Cover.  Invest 
it  with  the  importance  it  warrants!  Your  request  for 
samples  and  suggestions  will  meet  with  our  immediate 
response,  and  will  place  you  under  no  obligation. 


THE  DAVID  J.  MOLLOY  COMPANY 

2863  North  Western  Ave.      CHICAGO     Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 
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FROM     OUR     CODE     OF     ETHICS 

"Unfair  Competition,  embracing  all  acts  characterized  by  bad 
faith,  deception,  fraud,  or  oppression,  including  commercial 
briber-^,  IS  wasteful,  despicable^  and  a  public  wrong.  Business 
will  rely  for  its  success  on  the  excellence  of  it!  own  service." 

LEDGED  to  honesty 
in  every  transaction 
through   the   code  of 


ethics^  members  of  Advertising 
Typographers  of  America  are  as 
honorable  and  trustworthy  as 
your  own  bank.  A.T.  A.  typog- 
raphy is  invoiced  strictly  on  time 
basis  which  assures  a  just  price. 


JA^E w  JTdrk  ^roup  of 

<iAdvertising  Typographers  of^tAmerica 

461  6'ighth  zAvenue,  J^w  7~ork 


MEMBERS  - 


Ad  Service  Co.  ^  Advertising  Agencies'  Service  Co.  f  The  Advertype  Co..  Inc. 
Associated  Typographers  '  E.  M.  Diamant  Typographic  Service  '  Frost  Brothers 
David  Gildea  &  Co.,  Inc.  '  Montague  Lee  Co.,  Inc.  '  Frederic  Nelson  Phillips,  Inc. 
Standard  Ad  Service  '  Supreme  Ad  Service  '  Tri-Arts  Press,  Inc. 
Typographic  Service  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.  '  Kurt  H.  Volk,  Inc. 
The  Woodrow  Press,  Inc. 

^■ •'- 

SEND    FIFTY    CENTS    FOR    A   COPY   OF  THE   A.  T.    A.  SERVICE   BOOK. 


SUGGESTIONS 

American     Maga- 
zine      $2.50 

American     M  e  r- 

cury    5.00 

Bookman     4.00 

Century     5.00 

Collier's    2.00 

Cosmopolitan     ....3.00 
Country      Gentle- 
man (3  yrs.)..    1.00 
Country     Life...    5.00 

Golden     Book 3.00 

Harpers     4.00 

Mentor    4.00 

Popular    Mechan- 
ics       2.50 

Red    Book 2.50 

Review     of     Re- 
views    4.00 

Saturday  Evening 

Post     2.00 

Time    5.00 

World's     Work..    4.00 

Agency  for  all  magaiines 

Send   ioT    catalog. 


CHRISTMAS    GIFTS! 


Ma|:azine    subscriptions    are  most   acceptable   Christmas  gifts.     They 

i>ffcr     a     «-onvenipnl     and     economical     way     to     remember     business 

;issoriatcs    and    friends.       Tastes     vary    but    there    is    a    publication 

for   every  name   on    your   list. 

No  puzzling  *'size"  cpiestions,  no  shopping,  no  wrapping,  no   mailing, 

no    standing    in    line    al    the    Post    t)ffice.       tine    list    and    one    check 

now    to    solve    your    tlhristmas    problems. 

To   each    person   to    whom    you  wish   to    present   subscriptions    a  gift 

announcement    card    will    be   sent    inscribed    in   your  name   to    arrive 

Christmas  Day. 

PARiv  simscRiP'noN  agency 

20(1    I'lirk   Place.   Broolilyn.   N.    Y, 

Hntur    my    siihscriptlon    to    for    one    year    for 

which    I    enclose    Also    enter    the    sift    subscriptions    listed    on 

fho   attached   sheet. 

.Name      

Address      


Stock  investment.  Sales  possibilities 
being  limited  for  the  average  retailer, 
he  follows  the  latter  method  and  be- 
gins to  practice  the  quick-and-often 
theory  of  buying. 

The  resultant  release  of  a  small 
fraction  of  the  investment  in  stock 
may  mean  some  small  saving  in  the 
retailer's  interest  charges.  On  the 
other  hand  it  means  buying  for  a 
week's  requirements  instead  of  for 
thirty  or  sixty  days;  buying  a  sixth  of 
a  dozen  instead  of  a  dozen;  buying 
in  broken  packages;  increasing  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  buying,  sell- 
ing and  delivering  a  certain  quantity 
of  merchandise;  increasing  the  work 
of  bookkeepers  and  correspondents; 
losing  sales  because  of  broken  stocks; 
forcing  the  wholesaler  to  sell  in  retail 
Quantities  and  increasing  the  waste 
and  lost  motion  involved  in  the  process 
of  distribution. 

There  is  such  universal  complaint 
among  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
about  the  ill  effects  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying  that  in  this  case  the  remedy 
evidently  is  worse  than  the  disease,  and 
distribution  costs  have  been  increased 
rather  than  the  reverse,  by  the  general 
adherence  to  this  theory. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  re- 
tailer the  more  practical  and  more  eco- 
nomical way  of  increasing  his  turn- 
over, by  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
lines  and  "shelf  warmers"  and  by  lim- 
iting his  purchases  to  fewer  sources 
of  supply. 

ONE  way  in  which  retailers  may  be 
encouraged  to  buy  more  systemati- 
cally is  indicated  in  the  plan  which  a 
southwestern  jobber  recently  devised. 
As  a  preliminary  move  this  jobber 
started  a  campaign  to  educate  his  cus- 
tomers to  the  advantages  of  buying  In 
reasonable  quantities  after  taking  their 
cash  discounts.  He  then  announced  that, 
at  certain  intervals,  he  would  send  out 
to  the  discount  customers  what  he 
termed  "profit-sharing"  checks,  the 
amount  of  each  check  to  be  based  on 
the  increased  volume  and  increased 
gross  profit  of  the  customer's  account. 
This  jobber  says  that  during  the  few 
months  this  plan  has  been  in  effect 
it  has  already  made  better  customers 
of  his  old  customers;  that  they  are  dis- 
counting their  bills,  buying  in  larger 
quantities  and  favoring  him  with  their 
orders  for  arbitrarily-priced  goods. 
This  is  but  logical,  for  the  plan  is  sim- 
ply one  of  decreasing  waste  and  lost 
motion  and  reducing  distribution  ex- 
pense. 

THE  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  any  line  of  trade  have 
certain  mutual  responsibilities  which 
must  be  recognized;  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
success  of  the  one  is  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable ex-tent  upon  the  success  of 
the  other.  At  the  present  time  the  big 
mutual  responsibility  is  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
distribution  costs  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  lost  motion  and  excessive 
duplication  of  sales  effort.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  challenge  of  the  chain 
store  be  met  successfully. 

Distribution  is  entering  a  new  phase. 
The  competition  for  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar, in  future,  will  not  be  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  competition  between  in- 
dividuals, firms  or  industries.  Rather, 
it  will  be  competition  between  methods 
of  distribution. 
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289  Tobacco  Dealers 
Recommend  The  Press  exclusively! 


In  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
kind  ever  made  in  Cleveland  289  tobacco 
dealers  out  of  a  total  of  512  interviewed 
chose  to  recommend  The  Press  exclu- 
sively for  Tobacco  advertising.  The  next 
highest  paper  received  only  74  exclusive 
recommendations!   500  out  of  512  were 


readers  of  The  Press!  342  preferred  it 
above  all  others! 

Below  are  two  tables  from  a  recently 
completed  city-wide  survey  which  gives 
the  rank  in  sale  and  per  cent  of  distribu- 
tion of  every  tobacco  product  sold  in 
Cleveland.  Write  for  your  copy. 


newspaper;*  preferred  by 
tobacco  dealer.s 

^lores    Inten^iewed 51- 

No. 

Press    exclusively 23.3 

Daily    Plain    Dealer    exclusively 95 

Dailv     News     exclusively 58 

Press   wiih    1 57 

Daily    Plain    Dealer    with     1 46 

Daily   News   with    1 29 

All     three    daily    papers 52 

Total    Press     342 

Total   Daily   Plain  Dealer J93 

Total  Daily  News 139 


NEWSPAPERS    RECOMMENDED 

FOR    ADVERTISING    BY 

TOBACCO  DEALERS 

No. 

Press    exclusively 289 

Daily    Plain   Dealer 71 

Daily     News     exclusively 23 

Press  with    1 76 

Daily    Plain    Dealer   with    I 66 

Daily    News    with    1 26 

All     three     daily    papers .32 

Total     Press 397 

Total   Daily   Plain   Dealer 172 

Total  Daily   News 81 


The  Cleveland  Press 


■t'^^^i'^— ^^^^^^^^^"™— ■— "— — ^"^ 

NATIONAL       REPRESENTATIVES: 

250    Parle     Avenue.     New    York    City 

Cleveland    •    Detroit    •    San  Francisco 

FIRST       ADVERTISING 


PFS-HOVAKD 


ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS,      INC. 
410    N.    Michigan    Blvd.,    Chicago 
Seattle    '    Los  Angeles    '    Portland 

BUY       IN      CLEVELAND 


The  Press  is  FiRST  in 
Tobacco  Advertising  Lineage 

In    the    first    ten    months    of    1927    The  other  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  com- 

Cleveland  Press  has  published  more  to-  bined.  Here  are  the  tobacco  advertising 

bacco    advertising    than    in    all    twelve  lineage  records  of  The  Advertising  Rec- 

months  of  1926,  more  in  six  days  than  ord   Co.,  810  Tower  Court,  Chicago,  for 

any   other   newspaper   has    published   in  the  ten  months  of  1926  and  1927,  Janu- 

seven   days,    and   gained   more   than   all  ary  to  October  inclusive: 

1926                     1927  GAIN 

Press -..  217,621  323,649  106,028 

Daily  Plain   Dealer 194,179  219,838  25,659 

Sunday  Plain  Dealer 68,709                  51,500  (loss)  17,209 

Daily  News 128,499  184,708  56,209 

Sunday  News 25,831                48,903  23,072 

This  ovei-whelming  Press  supremacy  in  cash  registers,  who  depend  for  success 
tobacco  advertising  can  be  attributed  to  upon  advertising  to  get  customers  into 
but  one  fact:  The  Press  is  read  by  more  their  stores,  who  have  experimented  with 
men  than  any  other  newspaper  and  Cleveland  newspapers  for  more  than  50 
therefore  makes  more  sales  of  tobacco  year.s — give  The  Pi-ess  more  of  their  ad- 
products.  Those  who  know  —  Cleveland  vertising  in  six  days  than  any  other 
merchants  who  check  advertising  in  their  newspaper  in  seven  days. 

The  Cleveland  Press 

national      REPRESENTATIVES:       »fl^H         ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS.      INC. 

250    Park     Avenue.    New    York    City        ^^^|^|  410    N.    Michigan    Blvd.,    Chicago 

(li-vcland     '     Detroit     -     San  Francisco        ^^^H^H  Seattle     ■     Los  Angeles     -     Portland 

FIRST   ADVERTISING  .!?*■„  BUY   IN   CLEVELAND 
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Picture  a  Busy 
Industrial  City 

With  Its  People 

Employed  in 

Skilled  Industries 

— who  earn   good  incomes 

— who  live  in  their  own  homes  or 

in    two-family    homes 
— who  are  busy  all  year  'round 
— who  are  seldom  unemployed 
— who  spend  freely  and  who  pat- 
ronize    their     neighborhood 
stores. 

and  you  have 

a  Picture  % 

"^ 

Trading 
Market 

Merchants  will  tell  you  that 
the  POST-TELEGRAM  reaches 
a  buying  class  whose  64,000  wage 
earners  alone  have  an  $84,000,000 
payroll  to  spend  annually. 


^vV 


The  POST-TELEGRAM 
with  its  44,446  daily  circulation 
represents  quality,  quantity  and 
volume.  Manufacturers  of  lux- 
uries or  necessities  can  obtain 
quick  and  economical  distribution 
in  Bridgeport,  and  the  entire  trad- 
ing area  can  be  merchandised  as 
one  unit  with  one  cost,  because 
98%  of  the  POST-TELEGRAM 
circulation  is  concentrated  in  this 
territory. 


XaHonal  ReprescntaHves 

OILMAN,    NIOOLL    &    KDTHMAN 

New  York,    Boston,    Chicago.    San    Francisco. 


"Bigger  and  Better"  Programs 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  "maggots" 
of  the  motion-picture  world,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  "Roxy"  has  most  of 
them  standing  on  their  heads.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  without  an  announce- 
ment that  this,  that  or  the  other  pic- 
ture-palace has  changed — or  is  about 
to  change — its  policy.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff — to 
divert  to  their  own  box  offices  the 
crowds  that  are  headed  for  Roxy's 
"Cathedral   of   the    Motion    Picture." 

I  wish  them  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 
The  bigger  and  better  their  programs 
are,  the  more  I  shall  be  pleased.  For 
this  reason:  Several  times,  lately,  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  into  Roxy's  on 
account  of  the  crowds  and  it  is  a  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  around  the  cor- 
ner or  a  block  or  two  away,  is  a  pic- 
ture-theater which  gives  "a  pretty  good 
show"  —  not  as  good  as  Roxy's,  of 
course,  but  pretty  good. 

The  trouble  with  competing  with 
Roxy  is  that,  like  the  Irishman's  flea, 
he  "ain't  there  when  you  put  your 
finger  on  him."  Just  when  one  says 
"I've  got  him,"  one  finds  one  hasn't — 
he  has  pulled  a  new  one.  Roxy's  critics 
say  that  he  is  not  a  money-maker. 
They  may  be  right.  But  of  his  "show- 
manship" there  is  no  question.  The 
presentations  he  puts  on  are  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  Not  even  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  equals  —  much  less 
surpasses  —  them. 


And  All  His  Paths  Are  Peace 

I  think,  sometimes,  that  if  I  were  to 
go  through  life  again,  I  would  be  a 
"yes,  yes"  man.  He  seems  to  have  all 
the  best  of  it.  No  hard-boiled  employer 
ever  takes  his  job  away  from  him  be- 
cause he  has  ideas  of  his  own.  His  asso- 
ciates do  not  regard  him  as  a  crank 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  every- 
thing they  do.  As  the  Good  Book  says, 
his  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
all  his  paths  are  peace. 

And  yet — there  is  a  grim  pleasure  in 
being  licked  if  one  knows  that  one  is 
right — a  pleasure  the  "yes,  yes"  man 
never  enjoys. 


Stop!  Stop! 

More  than  a  few  brickbats  have  been 
hurled  at  my  poor  head  because,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing, I  had  the  audacity  to  say  "outside 
of  them  (buyers  for  department  stores) 
I  doubt  if  five  business  women  in  Amer- 
ica are  paid  as  much  as  $5,000  a  year." 

One  woman  writes:  "There  are  nine- 
teen women  in  this  one  organization 
alone  who  earn  more  than  $5,000  a  year 
• — and  at  least  four  of  them  must  earn 
many  times  that  amount." 

I'll  take  her  word  for  it,  even  though 
she  says  they  earn  $5,000  a  year.  I 
was  talking  of  women  who  are  paid  that 
much.  I  still  stick  to  my  belief  that 
"if  there  is  anything  in  the  business 
world  which  is  a  profound  secret,  it  is 
the  annual  income  of  women  who  have 
positions  of  responsibility." 

Not  long  ago,  I  took  dinner  with  a 
business  woman  who  carries  as  heavy  a 
load  as  all  but  a  few  men.  This  is  what 
she  said:  "I'm  'supposed'  to  get  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Actually,  my  salary 
is  less  than  half  that.  I'm  'supposed,' 
too,  to  be  one  of  the  'big'  stockholders 
in  my  company.  Actually,  all  the  stock 
I  have  is  twenty  shares — and  they're 
not  all  paid  for." 

And  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that 
I  read  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  the  frank  admission  of  a 
woman  who,  according  to  current  gos- 
sip, was  getting  $50,000,  that  she  never 
drew   more   than   a   tenth   that   salary. 

The  Lord  Looks  After  His  Own 

A  woman  whom  I  know  very  well 
dropped  in  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  ask 
my  advice  about  investing  money.  She 
had  sold — or,  rather,  was  about  to  sell 
— a  few  shares  of  stock  in  a  Canadian 
bank  which  had  been  in  her  possession 
for  several  years  and  which  showed 
her  a  handsome  profit.  And  she  wanted 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  proceeds. 
My  suggestion  was  that  she  buy  some 
Canadian  bonds. 

"I  have  some,"  she  said,  as  if  that 
were  a  good  reason  why  she  should  buy 
no  more. 

"Yes?"  said  I.  "Did  you  get  them 
at  par?" 

"Certainly  not,"  was  her  indignant 
reply.    "I  got  them  at  my  bank." 

Further  questioning  disclosed  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  fundamental  difference  between 
stocks  and  bonds.  "It's  all  Greek  to 
me,"  she  said.  Yet  she  is  a  woman  of 
considerable  means.  She  owns  two  or 
three  houses,  has  mortgages  on  two  or 
three  more,  has  accounts  in  five  differ- 
ent banks  and  some  Liberty  bonds. 

Jamoc. 
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If  you  will  forget 
everything  save  facts 

FACTS  undeniably  form  the 
only  accurate  measurement 
by  which  may  be  judged  the 
value  of  any  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium.  What  you 
think  about  a  newspaper  cannot 
be  proved  sound  in  the  face  of 
contrary  facts.  If  you  will  study 
the  e^ening  newspaper  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  as  actual  facts 
reveal  it,  you  will  agree  that  as 
a  matter  of  cold  business  the 
Evening  American  must  be  con- 
sidered first  because  it  is  first. 
Facts  undistorted  by  personal 
opinion  prove  it  beyond  legiti- 
mate dispute. 


551,266 

Daily  Average  Circulation 
for  November — the  foremost  fact 


a  good  newspaper 
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It  isn't  difficult  to 
measure  the  earning  power 
and  living  standards  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine 


JUST  WATCH  FOR 
THIS  EMBLEM 


600,000   Circulation 

$J,}^o  a  page 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway   .  New  York 

Thone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

Tribune  Tower  Little  Building 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


'Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry' 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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Selling  for  Export 
by  Letter 

[continued  from  page  27] 

That  is  a  perfectly  fair  picture  of 
the  thoughts  that  pass  through  a  for- 
eign merchant's  mind  when  he  receives 
a  letter  like  this  one.  In  the  first 
place,  if  he  speaks  a  little  English  he 
may  not  be  too  familiar  with  our  lan- 
guage, above  all  with  our  technical 
terms. 

In  the  next  place,  he  must  have 
all  the  information  necessary  for 
him  to  figure  accurately  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  which  he  may  con- 
sider ordering.  Finally  he  must  be 
told  about  the  goods  which  are  of- 
fered to  him,  how  and  why  they  are 
desirable  and  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
unknown  house  that  offers  the  goods 
must  properly  introduce  itself.  In 
some  of  these  respects  export  sales 
letters  differ  from  domestic.  These 
differences  consist  chiefly  in  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  prospect  abroad  many 
more  details  and  specifications  than 
might  be  thought  required  here  at 
home. 

In  other  words,  visualizing  the 
conditions,  customs,  habits  of  thought 
and  business  usages  of  people  of  other 
bloods  amid  other  and  perhaps  very 
different  surroundings.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  quotation  of  one  dollar 
fifty  "per  ton."  If  the  chemical  com- 
pany is  quoting  our  usual  American 
or  "short"  ton  of  2000  lb.  it  is  likely 
to  get  into  trouble  with  some  foreign 
customers  who  suppose  that  the  Eng- 
lish or  what  we  call  the  "long"  ton  of 
2240  lb.  is  meant,  since  that  is  what  is 
employed  in  their  market.  Quotations 
per  ton  ought  to  specify  "ton  of  2000 
lb." 

BUT  can  the  reader  guess  what  reply 
such  a  manufacturer  makes  when 
it  is  diplomatically  intimated  to  him 
that  his  letter  might  well  be  revised  in 
the  respects  just  indicated?  His  reply 
will  very  likely  be  "I  don't  want  any 
man  as  my  customer  who  hasn't  sense 
enough  to  know  what  carbon  monoxide 
is."  But  this  reflects  a  total  lack  of 
comprehension  that  other  countries 
have  other  languages  and  varying 
trade  names  and  customs.  After  all, 
all  the  world  isn't  the  same  as  our 
United  States. 

There  is  one  other  respect  in  which 
export  sales  letters  should  be  differ- 
entiated from  domestic;  indeed,  differ- 
entiated among  themselves,  according 
to  the  markets  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed. Informality  in  style  and  lan- 
guage may  sometimes  be  pardoned  in 
letters  to  Latin  American  countries, 
never  to  other  countries.  Latin  Amer- 
ican merchants,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  are  often  disposed  to  regard  any 
manufacturer  from  whom  they  have 
received  two  or  three  shipments  as 
their  personal  friend.  Not  so  in  the 
more  formal  markets  of  the  world. 
The  same  brand  of  intimate  corre- 
spondence which  might  please  some 
I  Latin  Americans  and  achieve  the 
'  highly  desirable  result  of  convincing 
them  that  the  manufacturer  is  in  fact 
their  very  good  friend,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  pure  impertinence  in  more 
formal  England  or  Australia,  for  ex- 
lample. 
li     Above  all,  or  first  of  all,  be  informa- 
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ands 

that  will  Sj 

thirty 


dollars 


These  are  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Liberal 

Spender  and  Mrs.  Careful  Buyer.   They 

control  the  nation'' s  purse  strings.    The 

eyes  that  see  the  things  these  ladies  buy 

are  eyes  that  read  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tions of  neiispapers.  Put  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  next  years  sales  volume 

on  rotogravure.  It  tvill  build  prestig 
u-hile  making  immediate  sah 

ROTOPLATE 

the  perfect  paper 
for  rotogravure 
printing.  Made 
h\  the  Kimherly- 
Clark  Coin  pa  in 
Seenah.   \\  i^. 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty- three 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-four  newspapers 


*  AlbSny  Knickerbocker  Press 
*Atlanta  Constitution 
*Atlanta  Journal 
*Baltimore  Sun 
^Birmingham  News 
*Boston  Herald 
*Boston  Traveler 
*BuSalo  Courier  Express 
*Buffalo  Sunday  Times 

Chicago  Daily  News 
*Chicago  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
*Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
*Cincinnati  Enquirer 
*Cleveland  News 
*Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
*Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

News 
*Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
*Detroit  Free  Press 
*Detroit  News 
*Evanston  News-Index 
*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
*Fresno  Bee 
*Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  la 

Marina 
*Hartford  Courant 
*Houston  Chronicle 
^Houston  Post-Dispatch 
*lndianapolis  Sunday  Star 
*Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
*Kansas  City  Star 
*I  ong  Beach,  Calif., 'Press 

Telegram 


*Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
*Louisville  Courier  Journal 
*Louisville  Sunday  Herald 
Post 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
*Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
*Miami  Daily  News 
*Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Tribune 
♦Montreal  La  Patrie 

Montreal  La  Presse 
♦Montreal  Standard 
♦Nashville  Banner 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard 
♦New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 

New  York  Bollettino  Delia 
Sera 
♦New  York  Corriere 

D'America 
♦New  York  Evening  Graphic 
♦New  York  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦New  York  MorningTelegraph 

New  York  II  Progresso 

Italo  Americano 

♦New  York  Evening  Post 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
♦New  York  Times 


♦New  York  Sunday  News 
♦New  York  World 
♦Omaha  Sunday  Bee 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦Peoria  Star 

♦Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
♦Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

&  North  American 
♦Providence  Sunday  Journal 
♦Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch 
♦Rochester  Democrat 

Chronicle 
♦St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
♦St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦St.  Paul  Daily  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Seattle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦Springfield,  Mass,  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦Syracuse  Post  Standard 
♦Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦Toronto  Star  Weekly 
♦Washington  Post 
♦Washington  Sunday  Star 
♦Waterbury  Sunday 

Republican 
♦Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
♦Youngstown,  O,  Vindicator 
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by  Kimberly-Clark  Company  to  above 
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tive.  Every  last  detail  must  be  given 
in  the  export  sales  letter,  including 
sizes  and  weights  of  shipping  cases 
and  their  contents.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  possible  buyer  abroad  must  be  able 
to  calculate,  not  what  the  goods  cost 
in  "Xenia,  O.,"  or  even  in  New  York, 
but  in  his  own  place  of  business.  It  is 
easy  for  a  New  York  merchant  to 
know  or  to  estimate  the  freight 
charges  from  Xenia  to  New  Y'ork;  it 
is  impossible  for  the  merchant  in 
Shanghai  to  do  so,  and  besides  he  has 
ocean  freights  to  pay,  levied  either  on 
weight  or  cubic  measurement,  and  a 
dozen  minor  charges  incurred  in  tran- 
sit and  on  arrival  before  he  can  put 
the  goods  in  stock.  Making  buying 
easy  for  the  foreigner  means,  there- 
fore, giving  him  all  the  information 
necessary  for  his  calculations. 

''pHERE  must  be  inspiration,  of 
-I  course.  A  plain,  unadorned  offer  of 
a  price  certainly  is  not  inspiring.  The 
common  rejoinder  of  the  unimaginative 
manufacturer  to  a  suggestion  that  he 
describe  peculiar  or  especially  desir- 
able features  of  his  goods  is  "There's 
nothing  special  about  them."  But  there 
is  something  "special"  about  any  prod- 
uct. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  putting 
into  writing  what  the  salesman  in- 
stinctively uses  every  day  in  his  sales 
conversation.  It  must  be  done  in  ex- 
port letters  to  make  them  really  effi- 
cient. Possibly  an  offer  with  a  price 
may  bring  a  few  haphazard  orders  of 
small  importance.  But  that  is  not  real 
business.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
through  export  sales  letters  to  get 
good  business  and  to  build  it  into  bet- 
ter business,  to  establish  highly  desir- 
able connections  in  other  markets  of 
the  world  and  to  build  them  into  big 
connections.  Scores  of  our  manufac- 
turers have  done  it,  but  hundreds  of 
others  have  failed. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  "fol- 
low-ups" in  export  sales  correspon- 
dence. They  are  just  as  desirable  as 
in  our  home  trade,  but  again  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  possibly  varying 
psychology  of  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  particularly  as  to  the  point 
when  repeated  follow-ups  are  likely  to 
be  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  time  when  I  personally 
received  a  series  of  no  less  than  ten 
follow-ups  from  a  paint  manufacturer 
urging  me  to  repaint  my  factory  or 
warehouse  with  his  wonderfully  desir- 
able product.  I  was  not  at  ail  inter- 
ested in  the  first  letter,  but  before  the 
series  was  automatically  run  out  I 
was  ready  to  kick  the  man  who  wrote 
them,  though  I  happened  to  know  that 
the  paint  in  question  was  an  excellent 
one.  It  takes  a  peculiarly  adroit  letter 
writer  to  make  effective  more  than  one 
or  two  follow-ups. 

MOREOVER,  there  should  be  reali- 
zation of  the  distance  away  from 
us  of  the  markets  addressed.  It  takes 
thirty  days  for  a  letter  to  reach  Aus- 
tralia, hence  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
send  a  follow-up  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  first  letter,  inquiring  in  a 
hurt,  if  not  indignant,  way  why  no 
reply  has  been  received  to  the  first  at- 
tractive offer. 

The  export  sales  letter  writer  must 
put  himself  in  the  other  man's  place, 
must  visualize  foreign  merchants  and 
foreign  conditions,  and  put  in  his  let- 
ters what  the  other  fellows  want. 


Halt  This  Shopping  Frenzy! 

What  shall  I  give  him  .  .  .  and  him  .  .  .  and  him?  Over 
and  over  again  that  eternal  question  that  never  seems  to  be 
answered  quite  satisfactorily.  A  last  minute  rush  for  a  gift, 
distinctive  and  yet  one  that  will  not  require  an  overdraft. 

DON'T  you  dread  it  all?  Well,  you  needn't.  What  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  a  subscription  to  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING  for  a  fellow  executive — a  friend — a 
business  associate?  A  gift  that  will  be  a  happy  reminder — 
twenty-six  times  during  the  year — of  your  friendship  and 
thoughtfulness. 

USE  the  coupon  now.  Additional  names  can  be  attached 
on  a  separate  sheet  and  each  will  receive  a  card  inscribed 
with  your  name,  announcing  the  gift.  The  cost — a  mere 
^3.00  for  each  name.  [Canadian  postage  50c  and  Foreign 
^i.oo  extra  yearly.] 

Your  Christmas  worries  are  over  when  you  mail  this 
coupon. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


CANADIAN    «?.5o 
FOREIGN        J4.00 


Please  enter  the    following    name  to  receive    A.  SC  S.  for  the    next    year.     My  check 
for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 

Name - 

Addr     - - 

City  and  Stale-  -- - 

My  Name 

Address - - — - --• 
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A  Helpful 
Handbook 


Selective  IndMstrud 
'Marketing 


QEND  for  a  free  copy 
^~^  of  "Selective  Industrial 
Marketing"  ^  ^  ^  It  will 
give  you  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  American  industrial 
market  and  an  outline  of 
the  principles  of  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  selection 
'^^  z*'  -^^  It  will  show  you 
how  70  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  for  indus- 
trial and  power  plant  mate- 
rials and  equipment  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of 
some  15,000  huying  and 
specifying  engineers,  whose 
names,  titles  and  addresses 
are  listed  in  our  research 
files  /«/  .-v  /^  It  will  describe 
a  singularly  efficient  and 
tH-onomieal  method  of 
reaching  this  concentrated 
purchasing  power  ^    ^    ^ 

Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue 

i  Publication  of  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation) 

119  West  40th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


OFFICES  IN 
Boston  Cleveland 

Philadelphia        Chicago 
Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 


Everybody's  Business 
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on  life  were  made  before  the  evidence 
was  known.  People's  feelings  fre- 
quently count  more  than  the  events 
themselves.  The  Civil  War  was  a  bat- 
tle between  two  factions,  both  of  whom 
were  agreed  that  slavery  was  a  moral 
wrong  and  an  economic  mistake.  All 
of  which  indicates  how  difficult  is 
prophecy  in  an  age  when  so  many  sub- 
stitute emotions  for  figures  and  facts. 

We  read  a  few  things  or  talk  to  sev- 
eral people  and  conclude  at  once  that 
morality  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
churches  of  America  now  enroll  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  population 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Church 
membership  since  1891  has  increased 
130  per  cent,  while  population  has 
grown  only  80  per  cent.  In  1850  one 
person  in  six  belonged  to  a  church;  now 
one  in  three  is  a  church  member. 

Then  there  are  the  stories  that  make 
us  weep  over  present  political  corrup- 
tion. A  little  original  investigation 
would  reassure  us  somewhat,  for  our 
First  Congress  was  regarded  by  some 
of  our  greatest  leaders  as  being  a  prize 
aggregation  of  "rascals."  They  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  filling  their  own 
pockets.  In  fact,  we  live  in  a  Sunday- 
school  era  when  the  present  is  com- 
pared to  the  golden  age  of  graft  that 
covered  the  half  century  commencing 
about  1840.  Then  the  United  States 
was  a  nation  on  a  spree.  It  appears 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  most  people 
at  that  time  was  to  get  rich   quickly. 

In  this  period  we  had  our  Black  Fri- 
day, the  Orange  riots  and  numberless 
other  sensational  happenings.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York  stole 
a  million  dollars  from  the  Government 
and  fled  to  Europe.  Ballot-boxes  were 
stuffed  and  elections  stolen.  Henry 
Clay  and  James  K.  Polk  both  received 
many  thousands  more  votes  in  New 
York  City  than  there  were  qualified 
voters.  John  Morrisey,  a  prize  fighter, 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  Isaiah 
Rynders,  the  champion  intimidator  of 
the  day,  was  made  a  United  States 
Marshal. 

THE  famous  Boss  Tweed  became  a 
power  toward  the  end  of  this  gilded 
age,  and  Denis  Lynch,  in  his  interest- 
ing description  of  the  period,  tells  how 
Tweed  and  his  associates  got  awav  with 
$200,000,000,  and  would  probably  have 
gained  control  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  well  as  the  Empire 
State  if  it  had  not  been  for  confessions 
made  by  important  members  of  the 
gang.  The  courts  were  in  Tweed's 
hands,  and  the  iudges  issued  decrees  as 
commanded.  One  of  them  frequently 
held  court  in  a  house  of  prostitution. 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  grim  genera- 
tion made  up  of  such  dramatic  figures 
as  Jay  Gould,  who  supplied  a  million 
dollars  bail  to  get  Tweed  out  of  jail 
after  he  had  been  brought  back  from 
Spain  a  prisoner.  We  still  have  a  lot 
of  dishonest  statesmen,  but  sincere  criti- 
cism today  at  least  has  a  chance  to 
start  corrective  forces  that  frequently 
succeed  in  landing  the  boss  crook  in  the 
highest  office. 

Current  morals  and  methods  are  not 


above  reproach.  Eminent  jurists  tell 
us  that  perjury  is  now  committed  in  90 
per  cent  of  all  criminal  cases.  Yet  out 
of  a  total  prison  population  of  120,000 
recently,  less  than  200  were  perjurers. 
The  burglars  outnumber  the  liars  nine- 
ty to  one.  But  before  long  our  judges 
will  commit  perjurers  on  the  spot,  as 
is  done  in  England,  and  this  will  not 
only  rid  us  of  long  and  expensive  trials, 
but  will  cause  our  legal  fraternity  to 
stop  "fighting  fire  with  fire."  A  few 
magistrates  may  decide  it  is  their  duty 
to  ask  the  Bar  Association  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  lawyers  offering 
perjured  testimony  and  then  the  ordi- 
nary oath  will  become  something  more 
than  a  mere  formality. 

TRULY  it  is  a  time  for  one  to  be  on 
one's  guard.  Propaganda  flows  from 
every  direction  and  source.  What  can 
we  believe?  For  instance,  let's  take  the 
German  debt.  Nine  Americans  out  of 
ten  have  dismissed  their  fears  concern- 
ing this  problem.  But  what  are  the 
facts? 

Germany's  payments  so  far  have 
been  taken  entirely  out  of  borrowed 
funds.  The  actual  debt  is  being  merely 
postponed,  not  remedied.  American 
money  invested  in  apartment  houses  in 
Berlin  adds  nothing  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Teutons  to  pay.  Soon  we  will  see 
the  necessity  of  refusing  loans  to  Ger- 
many except  for  operations  producing 
goods  to  be  sold  abroad.  Without  ade- 
quate return  we  have  gone  ahead  blind- 
ly adding  to  foreign  credits.  We  will 
have  to  get  our  interest  money  in  the 
form  of  large  imports  which  will  give 
us  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  and 
demoralize  some  of  our  industries. 
The  only  alternative  is  a  default  of 
payments  bringing  immense  losses  to 
American  investors. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  situation,  we 
may  well  regard  with  suspicion  many 
current  forecasts,  and  give  serious 
thought  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Minor  Patterson,  who  warns  that  when 
the  truth  about  Germany  is  widely  rec- 
ognized, an  extensive  liquidation  will 
take  place  and  the  crisis  will  be  on. 
All  of  us  hope  that  this  conclusion  is 
not  true.  But  Dr.  Patterson's  repoi't  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber "Annals"  is  sure  to  make  many 
people  wonder  if  we  have  not  been 
lulled  into  a  feeling  of  false  security 
with  respect  to  Europe. 

Soon  we  will  have  more  hundreds  of 
alloys,  synthetic  chemistry  will  give  us 
unheard  of  materials,  and  engineers 
will  supply  us  with  new  and  strange 
machines  that  will  be  amazingly  in- 
genious. Wireless  power,  radio  con- 
trols and  dozens  of  other  developments 
of  scientific  research  will  completely 
revolutionize  life.  Where  is  the  seer 
who  can  portray  the  nature  of  this 
coming  Utopia?  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  past,  he  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  a  return 
to  first  principles;  to  hard  work  and 
thrift;  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  fu- 
tility of  attempting  to  create  artificial 
methods  to  avert  the  operation  of  eco- 
nomic  laws.     The   surest  thing  in   the 
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The  January  7th  Issue 

will  contain  The  New  Yorker  s 

Pre-Review  of  the  Automobile  Show 

T^HE  New  York  Automobile  Show  will 
start  off  the  1928  automobile  year. 

The  January  7th  issue  of  The  New  Yorker 
will  start  off  the  New  York  Automobile 
Show. 

Appearing  the  day  before  the  show  opens, 
The  New  Yorker  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  elect  of  New  York  with  a  comprehensive 
pre-review  of  the  new  models  to  be  on  view. 

Most  of  the  high  class  automotive  accounts 
have  already  scheduled  advertising  for  this 
issue.    The  closing  date  is  December  26th. 

THE 

NfW  MDRKEK 


25  WEST  IST"  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  EDMUND  G.  GRESS 

Editor  of   The   American    Printer 

^^^ta-r^HE  second  edition,  improved,  revised  and  enlarged. 
M  J  A  big,  practical  book  on  types  and  type  arrangement, 

^^^  usable  a  lifetime.  Twenty-eight  chapters — 615  high- 
class  type  arrangements,  of  permanent  goodness  and  mostly 
in  color.  For^y  full-page  inserts.  Nearly  100,000  words  of 
text,  directly  relating  to  examples  shown.  A  remarkable  col- 
lection of  the  best  work  of  many  of  America's  best  typogra- 
phers, with  practical  analyses  and  applications. 

An  entirely  new  chapter  on  ty^je-faces  in  this  second  edition 
discusses  standard  representative  type-faces,  development  of 
the  roman  type-face,  the  serif,  thick-and-thin  strokes,  ascend- 
ers and  descenders,  proportion  of  letters,  legibility,  space  be- 
tween words  and  lines,  length  of  lines,  Italic,  text,  block,  bold 
and  ornamental  types.  Every  statement  is  illustrated.  This 
chapter  is  a  book  in  itself. 

New  chapters  are  on  the  typography  of  Newspapers,  Peri- 
odicals, House-Organs,  Blotters  and  Package  Labels.  These 
chapters  have  been  greatly  altered:  Booklets,  Catalogs,  An- 
nouncements, Letterheads,  Billheads,  Business  Cards,  Posters, 
Advertisements,  Imprints.  Other  chapters  are  entitled:  The 
Layout  Man,  Harmony  and  Appropriateness,  Tone  and  Con- 
trast, Proportion,  Balance  and  Spacing,  Ornamentation,  The 
Typography  of  Books,  Programs,  Tickets. 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  typography,  well  illustrated 
with  type  arrangements,  and  especially  valuable,  include  When 
Books  Were  Written,  The  Origin  of  Typography,  The  Spread 
of  Typography,  Typography  in  Colonial  Days.  Typography 
in  the  19th  Century.  Interestingly  written  and  illustrated. 
Necessary  information  for  the  typographer. 

There  are  shown  in  an  appendix,  printed  in  brown  halftone, 
more  than  one  hundred  attractive  holiday  greetings. 

300  pages,  41  inserts,  615  illustrations,  size  9^4xl2;4  inches, 
strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $10.00;  45  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
packing. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


world  is  change.  The  cheapest  thing 
on  earth  is  advice.  Most  people  would 
get  along  better  if  they  had  more  eyes 
and  fewer  ears.  Let  us  not  be  guided 
too  greatly  by  the  loose  talk  of  glib 
prophets  of  either  sunshine  or  gloom. 
Do  your  own  thinking. 
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"Scientific"  Adver- 
tising 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

The  "week"  sales  have  that  end  in 
view;  so  have  the  retail  offers  which 
apply  to  a  certain  day  or  hour.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  limited  offers  of  every 
sort.  Something  to  induce  prompt  ac- 
tion, to  avoid  procrastination  is  always 
an  important  factor. 

Frivolity  has  no  place  in  advertising 
— nor  has  humor.  Spending  money  is 
usually  serious  business.  This  does  not 
apply  to  amusement  advertising,  but  it 
does  to  all  other  forms.  Money  repre- 
sents life  and  work.  It  is  highly  re- 
spected. To  most  people  spending 
money  in  one  direction  means  skimp- 
ing in  another.  So  money-spending 
usually  has  a  serious  purpose.  People 
want  full  value.  They  want  something 
worth  more  to  them  than  the  same 
amount  spent  in  other  ways  would  buy. 

Such  subjects  should  not  be  treated 
lightly.  No  writer  who  really  knows 
the  average  person  will  ever  treat  it 
lightly.  Money  comes  slowly  and  by 
sacrifice.  Few  people  have  enough. 
The  average  person  is  constantly  choos- 
ing between  one  way  to  spend  and  an- 
other. Appeal  for  money  in  a  light 
way  and  you  will  never  get  it.  "Sunny 
Jim"  proved  that.  So  did  many  others 
who  are  long  forgotten.  Nobody  can 
cite  a  permanent  success  built  on 
frivolity.  People  do  not  buy  from 
clowns. 

Never  seek  to  amuse.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  advertising.  People  get 
their  amusement  in  the  reading-matter 
columns.  The  only  interest  you  can 
offer  profitably  is  something  people 
want. 

Do  not  try  to  compete  with  the  stor- 
ies or  with  the  news  columns,  with  the 
pictures  or  with  the  cartoons.  You 
may  win  attention,  but  not  valuable 
attention.  Most  of  the  people  you  at- 
tract in  this  way  have  no  interest  in 
your  subject. 

The  advertising  columns  and  the 
reading  matter  have  their  separate 
purposes.  You  cannot  fool  people  by 
any  resemblance.  None  should  attempt 
it  if  it  were  possible.  What  does  it 
profit  an  advertiser  to  attract  a  reader 
who  has  no  interest  in  his  subject?  Any 
product  worth  advertising,  if  rightly 
presented,  has  more  interest  than  a 
story.  It  means  economy,  or  help,  or 
pleasure — perhaps  for  years  to  come. 
Amusement  is  transient.  Why  sacri- 
fice your  great  appeal  to  secure  a  mo- 
ment's  fickle   attention  ? 

Advertising  means  salesmanship  to 
millions.  Because  of  its  big  field  it  is 
very  expensive.  In  national  advertis- 
ing the  average  cost  is  at  least  ten  dol- 
lars a  word.  One  must  take  that  into 
account.  Make  every  word  count  to  the 
limit.  Cut  out  every  word  which  is  not 
worth  those  ten  dollars.  Never  repeat. 
This  should  be  done  without  stilted  ef- 
fects, but  it  must  be  done. 

A  salesman  who  wastes  his  time,  who 
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The  Amazing  37  Year  Growth  in  Prestige  and  Reader  Influence 

of  The  Literary  Digest  Enables  Us  to  Offer 

for  1928  a  Circulation  of 


Guaranteed! 

This  guarantee  is  for  net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  year,  based  on  the 
standard  requirements  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  We  make 
the  above  guarantee  now,  to  give  certainty  to  all  1928  advertisers. 

This  Means  — You  Pay  Only  for  Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation 

The  page  cost  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  based,  for  1928,  on  this  guaranteed  total— net 
paid  average  circulation— of  1,400,000  copies.   No  uncertainty.  Our  rebate  agree- 
ment protects  you  for  the  entire  year— giving  you  the  unqualified  assurance  that 
you  will  pay  only  for  the  circulation  established  by  the  audit. 

It  Means — You  Know  the  Exact  Cost  of  Reaching 
Every  Thousand  Digest  Readers 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  find  a  more  active  thinking  body 
of  men  and  women  than  The  Digest  subscribers.  They  have  found  in  The 
Digest  a  source  of  power— a  living,  progressive  contact  with  the  great 
events  of  the  world.  Look  about  you!   Pick  out  the  men  and  women 
whose  opinions   you   respect  — the   leaders.  Young   or  old,  they 
gather  their  strength  from  a  knowledge  of  facts.  The  Digest  read- 
ers live  in  a  world  of  achievement  and  of  deeds.  They  number 
millions.  Make  any  investigation  you  desire,  and  you  will  find 
them  to  be  men  and  women  who  are  successful  in  life— who  are 
doing  big  things  in  your  city.  They  are  the  great  cross  section 
of  alert  America.   Under  our  guarantee,  you  know  just  what 
it  costs  to  reach  every  one  of  this  unexampled  group— the 
people  who  see  into  the  heart  of  the  modern  world  through 
the  pages  of  The  Digest.  As  these  people  think  — so 
America  acts. 

January  Print  Order 


1,600,000- 

Each  issue! — the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world  ever  attained  by  a  ten  cent  weekly! 


If  yon  want  the  simplest  explanation  of  this 

rapid  growth  of  The  Digest,  just  buy  the 

current  issue  on  the  nearest  news-stand. 

The  Digest  is  the  weekly  mirror  of 

the  World  To-day! 


Thejterdrxltest 
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Let  us  send  you  this  fact- 
packed   mail   sales   book 

for  10  days  free 

You  will  find  every  one  of  the  thirty-two  sections 
of  this  book  filled  with  definite,  usable  material 
which   can   be    applied   to   your  own    needs. 

You  will  get  from  the  book  hundreds  of  profit- 
able possibilities — new  suggestions — new  avenues  of 
approacii — the  test  ways  of  getting  tlie  most  out  of 
mail    sales   work. 

Selling  by  Mail 

By    V.    E.    PRATT 

President^  Guild  of  Master  Direct  Mail  Crafts- 
men. Former  Departmental  Advertising  Man- 
ager Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Organizer  Drwj 
Tuples  Syndicate  and  Sales  Pratnotion  Manager 
.i.merican     Drufffiists'     Sinuiicate. 

428    pages,    5x8,    illustrated, 
$4.00   net,   postpaid 

This  new  book  covers  every  phase  or  the  art  or 
making  sales  and  customers  through  the  mail.  It 
gives  for  every  angle  of  mail  sales  work  just  what 
practice  has  proved  to  be  profitable,  just  what  ex- 
perience   has    found    worth   while. 

The  author  has  drawn  on  his  long  eiperience  in 
this  work  for  definite,  concrete  facts  about  mail- 
order possibilities,  market  analysis,  campaign  prep- 
arations, mailing  lists,  mall-order  appeals,  mail- 
order copy,  layout,  illustration,  booklet  and  catalog 
making,  sales  letters,  order  blanks,  follow-up.  credit 
and  collection  practice — every  element  tha*  enters 
into  the  successful  capture  of   a   mail   market. 

Mail  Marketing  Complete 

One  big  section  of  the  book  contains  valuable, 
usable  material  on  mail-order  media,  showing  with 
satisfying  completeness  just  what  may  be  expected 
from   some  and  what  from  others. 

Another  section  gives  the  soundest  kind  of  infor- 
mation on  specific  application  of  mail-order  princi- 
ples— specialized  practice  to  meet  the  requirements 
of    specialized    ventures. 

The  entire  boob  is  fact-packed  with  good,  sound, 
needed  mail-order  strategy.      See   It  free  I 


t     needt 


Send  only   this   coupon 


McGR.4.\V-HILL    BOOK    CO.,    Inc. 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

Send  me  for  10  days'  free  examination  Pratt's 

.Selling   by   Mail.    $4.00   net.  postpaid.      I   agree 

to   remit   for   the    book    or   to  return   It.    postpaid, 
within   10   days  of  receipt. 

.\  umtf      

.Iddress      

Position      

Companv      

(Books    sent    on    approval    to   retail   purchasers 
in  U.    S.    and  Canada   only. ) 
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says  useless  things  and  repeats,  may 
cost  a  dollar  an  hour.  But  an  adver- 
tisement which  does  the  same  is  wast- 
ing ten  dollars  a  word.  And  such 
wastes  are  important.  The  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  advertising 
is  usually  not  very  great.  If  success 
were  easy,  the  field  would  be  over- 
crowded. Most  success  comes  through 
efficiency.  Most  failures  are  due  to 
waste. 

DO  not  waste  space  in  any  way.  It  is 
very  expensive.  Remember  that  all 
our  ordinary  reading  is  done  in  8-point 
type.  Most  mail  order  advertisers,  pre- 
senting something  more  interesting 
than  ordinary  reading  matter,  have 
adopted  6-point  type.  Despite  these 
facts,  countless  advertisers  present 
their  story  in  larger  type.  I  do  not 
know  the  theory.  Certainly  the  easiest 
type  to  read  is  the  ordinary  one.  Any- 
thing unusual  presents  difficulties. 

Advertisers  struggle  for  attention. 
They  strive  to  demand  it,  not  to  induce 
it;  and  big  type  is  one  of  their  meth- 
ods. Anyone  who  traces  results  can 
quickly  prove  that  the  use  of  over-size 
type  does  not  pay.  Double  your  neces- 
sary space  and  you  double  your  cost. 
All  mail  order  advertising  proves  that, 
as  do  all  other  forms  of  traced  adver- 
tising. If  your  story  is  interesting  peo- 
ple will  read  it  in  the  types  they  are 
accustomed  to.  If  it  isn't  interesting, 
they  will  not  read  it  in  any  size  of  type. 
Or,  if  they  do,  their  reading  will  not 
help  you. 

On  the  same  theory,  many  put  their 
display  lines  entirely  in  "caps."  They 
think  that  they  look  more  prominent. 
But  all  of  our  reading  is  done  in  upp'er- 
and-lower  case  type.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  that.  When  we  meet  lines 
set  in  capitals  we  have  to  study  them 
out.  This  may  not  be  a  severe  handi- 
cap, but  it  is  always  a  detriment.  Why 
not  follow  the  usual  and  natural 
course  ? 

Then  come  the  princinles  connected 
with  art  in  advertising.  The  inclination 
is  to  use  pictures,  a  tendency  which  has 
grown  until  many  advertisers  pav  from 
§1."00  to  S4.000  for  a  drawing.  " 

No  test  that  I  know  of  proves  such 
expense  to  be  profitable.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  a  single  case  where  colored 
pictures  paid  better  than  black-and- 
white  ones.  People  use  them  more  and 
more,  but  rarely  on  traced  advertising. 

I  AM  prepared  to  believe  that  with 
some  lines,  such  as  fruits  and 
deserts,  colored  pictures  may  prove  to 
be  profitable.  But  I  know  of  no  line  as 
yet  in  which,  by  traced  returns,  they 
have  warranted  their  extra  cost.  And  I 
have  made  a  good  many  comparisons. 
At  one  time  an  advertising  journal  ap- 
pealed for  proofs  that  colored  adver- 
tisin,g  paid.  But  no  such  actual  proof 
has  come  to  my  attention  yet. 

That  is  a  question  for  further  experi- 
ment. Especially  fine  art  work  and 
colored  art  work  have  not  yet  proved 
their  advantages.  If  they  do  so  in  cer- 
tain lines,  I  doubt  if  the  results  can 
ever  be  applied  to  all  lines. 

The  incentive  involved  is  not  allied 
to  salesmanship.  One  cares  little  how 
a  salesman  dresses.  We  regard  beinc 
over-dressed  as  a  fault.  So  it  is  with 
salesmanship-in-print.  I  have  never 
found  a  case  where  fine  appearance 
paid  its  cost  in  extra  sales.  And  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  has  done  so. 
Mv  idea  is  that  fine  art  work,  like  fine 
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'^^^  ''Supreme 
Authority'' 

for  the  Schools 

Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary 

Constantly  revised  and  improved  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  needs  and  information. 

Thousands  of  NEW  WORDS  such  as  audi- 
on,  joy  stick,  CooHdge  tube,  Fascisti,  radi- 
ophone,  Freud,   aerograph,  eugenism,   etc. 

Whatever  Your  Question  about  words,  persons, 
places,  you  find  here  a  ready  accurate  answer. 
2.700  pages:  452,000  entries,  including  408,000 
vocabulary  terms,  12,000  biographical  names, 
32,000  geographical  subjects;  100  tables;  6,000 
illustrations. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  our  school  superintendents 
says:  "I  have  never  yet  seen  a  person,  whether 
pupil  or  teacher,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  the  frequent 
use  of  the  dictionary  who 
was  not  at  the  same 
time  a  good  or  su- 
perior all  -  around 
scholar."  A  better 
test  than  this  of 
the  value  of  dic- 
tionary work  could 
not    be    found. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COIVIPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  Quests 

Eqaa/  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Centra/  Stations. 
. . .  Broad  way  at  63  rd  St. . . 

-MV/lTH  PRIVATE  Toii  ^ 
ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 


Bakers  Weekly  Aiw  Yortcu; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — *S  West  4Sfh  St, 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 
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iNot  working?  Conroy? 

Why  he's  the  fourth  best  man  IVe  got!" 


T 


F  SOME  of  the  others  would  only 
work  as  hard  and  produce  as  w^ell," 
said  the  Sales  Manager,  "I'd  never 
worry  about  quotas  again." 

The  President  hadn't  known  about 
Conroy,  in  fact  had  been  urging  his  dis- 
missal. But  he'd  been  doing  it  on  a  vague 
general  impression — not  on  facts. 

The  Sales  Manager,  however,  told  a 
different  story  and  backed  it  up  with 
records  that  couldn't  be  disputed.  For 
there  on  Conroy 's  card,  visible  at  a  glance, 
showed  all  his  calls,  sales,  re-orders,  new 
prospects — weekly,  monthly  and  yearly 
results  as  checked  against  quotas — all 
concisely  recorded  where  their  story 
could  not  be  misinterpreted  or  overlooked. 

And  on  the  visible  edge  of  the  card  was 
a  summary  of  his  entire  record — charted 
in  color  for  convenience  of  reference,  a 
complete  synopsis  of  the  man's  unmis- 
takably fine  performance  as  a  salesman. 

Acme  Visible  Records,  with  their 
twelve  points  of  superiority,  are  helping 
hundreds  of  sales  managers  to  a  better 
handling  of  their  men.  They  can,  and 
will,  help  you  if  you'll  let  them. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  "  Profitable  Busi- 
ness Control" — an  interesting  and  authoritative 
book  which  covers  sales  records  and  all  other 
types  of  visible  records.''  There's  not  the  least 
obligation  involved  and  we  believe  you'll  find  it 
very  well  worth  your  while.  Just  send  the  cou- 
pon, filled  out  or  attached  to  your  letterhead. 


ACME 

VISIBLE 
RE  C  ORDS 


ACME  CARD  SYSTEM  COMPANY  a.  s.  12-27 

116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  ChicaRo 

Gentlemen: 

I      ]  Without  obligation  on  mv  part,  you  may  send  your  representative  to 


show  me  your  book  ot  1,500  record  forms. 

Please  wTite  me  concerning 
your  system  for  handling— 


ecords. 


NAME- 


FIRM  NAME- 
CITY 


.  STATE- 
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Modern  Business 
English 

By  A.  C.  BABENROTH,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Colninbia  University 

1\  yfODERN  Business  English  is  based  on  the 
■^^-^  actual  practice  of  many  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive houses  in  America.  It  covers  practi- 
cally every  situation  and  problem  which  can  be 
analyzed  and  solved  by  writing. 

SALES  LETTERS 

Under  this  topic,  the  book  takes  up  in  logical  order 
each  step  necessary  to  build  a  letter  which  will  ac- 
complish its  primary  purpose — to  make  sales.  It  shows 
the  weakness  of  apologies  frequently  used  in  opening 
paragraphs,  and  gives  examples  of  good  beginnings. 
It  explains  why,  when,  and  where  to  use  facts,  testi- 
monials, and  special  inducements. 

466  pages,  6x9  inches,  $4.00 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc.,  New  York 


Free  Examination  Coupon 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  you  may  send  me  MODERN  BUSI- 
NESS ENGI-ISH  for  examination.  After  five  days  I  will  either 
remit  $4  in  full  payment  or  return  the  book. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


language,  simply  makes  buyers  wary. 
Another  principle  taught  by  experi- 
ence is  that  advertisements  should  tell 
the  full  story.  People  do  not  read  them 
in  series.  The  advertiser  who  today 
attracts  a  reader  may  not  again  get 
attention  for  months.  So,  when  you 
get  a  reading,  present  all  your  argu- 
ments. In  an  advertising  campaign  we 
find  facts  which  appeal,  and  we  retain 
them.  We  find  other  facts  which  don't 
appeal,  and  we  drop  them.  We  find 
these  things  out  by  featuring  our  va- 
rious claims  in  headlines.  We  find  that 
one  lead  brings  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
while  another  brings  little  or  none.  So 
we  gage  our  appeals  accordingly. 

OOME  will  buy  for  one  reason,  some 
Ofor  another.  But  all  appeals  which 
prove  themselves  important  should  be 
included  in  every  advertisement.  Other- 
wise, our  most  convincing  appeal  to 
certain  classes  will  be  lacking. 

We  cannot  expect  people  to  read  our 
advertisements  again  and  again.  Our 
subject  attracts  them,  and  they  give  us 
brief  attention.  It  is  up  to  us  then  to 
convince  them  or  forever  lose  their  in- 
terest. They  will  not  read  another  ad- 
vertisement of  ours  if  we  fail  to  pre- 
sent in  an  enticing  way  something  they 
desire. 

We  should  not  lose  our  opportunity. 
Every  advertisement  should  include 
whatever  we  have  found  appealing  to 
any  considerable  class  of  people. 

Then  there  are  different  ways  of 
stating  things.  Some  are  impressive, 
some  are  not.  Superlative  claims  do 
not  count.  To  say  that  something  is 
"the  best  in  the  world"  makes  no  im- 
pression whatever.  That  is  an  expected 
claim.  The  reader  may  not  blame  us 
for  exaggeration,  but  we  lose  much  of 
his  respect.  He  naturally  minimizes 
whatever  else  we  may  say. 

When  we  say  such  things  as,  "the 
best  product  in  existence,"  "the  su- 
preme creation  of  its  kind,"  we  may 
arouse  only  a  smile  at  our  frailties.  No 
resentment  may  be  engendered.  But 
whatever  else  we  say  is  discounted. 

People  are  pretty  well  educated  to 
the  belief  that  advertising  must  tell  the 
truth.  They  know  that  we  cannot,  in 
the  better  media,  deliberately  mislead 
them.  But  they  do  not  regard  super- 
latives as  misleading,  because  they 
never  are. 

ON  the  other  hand,  when  you  state 
actual  figures,  definite  facts,  they 
accept  them.  Such  definite  statements 
are  either  facts  or  lies,  and  people  do 
not  expect  that  reputable  people  or 
concerns  will  lie. 

Give  actual  figures,  state  definite 
facts.  Take  the  Tungsten  lamp  as  an 
example.  Say  that  It  gives  more  light 
than  other  lamps,  and  people  are  but 
mildly  impressed.  Say  that  it  gives 
three  and  one-third  times  the  light  of 
carbon  lamps,  and  people  will  realize 
that  you  have  made  actual  compari- 
sons.    They  will  accept  your  claims. 

So  it  is  in  everything.  Indefinite 
claims  leave  indefinite  impressions,  and 
most  of  them  are  weak.  But  definite 
claims  get  full  credit  and  value.  The 
reader  must  either  decide  that  you  are 
correct  or  decide  that  you  are  lying. 
And  the  latter  supposition   is  unusual. 

Never  advertise  negatively.  Always 
present  the  attractive  side,  not  the  of- 
fensive side  of  a  subject.  Do  not  pic- 
ture or  feature  ills.  The  people  you 
appeal  to  have  enough.  Show  and  fea- 
ture   the    haiipier    results    which    come 
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from  using  your  products  or  methods, 
feople  are  seeking  happiness,  safety, 
beauty  and  content.  Then  show  them 
the  way  to  it.  Picture  happy  people, 
not  unfortunate  ones.  Tell  of  what 
comes  from  right  methods,  not  what  re- 
sults from  the  wrong.  For  instance,  no 
tooth  paste  manufacturer  ever  made 
an  impression  by  picturing  dingy  teeth 
or  by  talking  of  decay.  The  successes 
have  been  made  by  featuring  the  at- 
tractive sides  of  the  problem. 

ALL  experience  in  advertising  proves 
that  people  will  do  little  to  prevent 
troubles.  They  do  not  cross  bridges  in 
advance.  They  will  do  anything  to  cure 
troubles  which  e.xist,  but  legitimate  ad- 
vertising has  little  scope  there.  All  are 
seeking  advantages,  improvements,  new 
ways  to  satisfy  desires.  They  are  not 
inclined  to  anticipate  disasters.  Those 
who  have  met  misfortune  form  in  most 
lines  a  percentage  too  small  to  consider. 

There  are  many  things  in  advertising 
too  costly  to  attempt.  One  must  avoid 
them;  otherwise  one  will  become  dis- 
heartened— an  ointment,  for  instance, 
or  a  germicide,  a  treatment  for  asthma 
or  hay  fever,  a  rub  for  rheumatism. 

On  some  such  things  one  appeals  to  a 
very  small  percentage  of  people.  The 
cost  of  reaching  them  in  media  of  uni- 
versal circulation  is  excessive.  The 
money  spent  cannot  come  back  for 
decades.  On  others,  the  cost  of  secur- 
ing a  customer  is  many  years'  return 
from  a  customer.  Repeat  sales  are  too 
far  apart. 

I  know  many  products  which  every 
home  should  have.  The  reasons  are  con- 
vincing. A  large  percentage  of  homes 
can  be  induced  to  buy  them,  but  a 
single  purchase  lasts  for  months  and 
sometimes  years.  The  cost  of  securing 
a  customer  far  exceeds  the  first-sale 
profit.  Further  sales  and  profits  are 
very  long  deferred.  The  advertiser  and 
the  advertising  man  become  dis- 
couraged long  before  the  tide  can  turn. 

THE  world  is  full  of  such  things. 
Things  that  appeal  to  the  one  per 
cent.  Things  that  do  not  repeat  until 
funds  and  patience  are  exhausted.  I 
have  seen  many  men  of  great  ability 
discouraged  by  such  undertakings. 

Another  thing  to  learn  exactly  is 
what  sort  of  headline  appeals  the  most. 
Again  and  again  I  have  multiplied  re- 
sults from  an  advertisement  by  eight 
or  ten  with  a  simple  change  in  the 
headline. 

A  headline  is  intended  to  salute  the 
people  you  desire  to  reach.  It  is  just 
like  the  heading  on  a  news  article.  All 
of  us  depend  on  headlines  to  point  out 
what  we  desire  to  read. 

Consider  your  ordinary  reading.  You 
have  presented  to  you  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred times  what  you  have  time  to 
peruse.  You  select  your  reading  by  the 
headings.    So  it  is  in  advertisements. 

We  must  discover  which  appeals  are 
the  most  impressive.  We  learn  by  keyed 
tests,  by  comparing  one  headline  with 
another!  We  find  that  one  soi-t  of  head- 
line appeals  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
cur  "prospects,"  and  another  to  fifty 
per  cent.  We  must  use  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Any  other  method  involves  tremen- 
dous waste.  Anyone  can  quickly  prove 
that  if  he  uses  keyed  returns.  Good  ad- 
vertisements on  any  line  cannot  vary 
greatly.  They  must  be  complete,  and 
completeness  means  similarity.  The 
great  difference  lies  in  the  headline. 
One    attracts    a    certain    percentage   of 
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New  Rates 

effective 

January  1,  1928 

General — $300  a  page 
Publishers — $225  a  page 

These  prices  are  based  on  a  guaranteed  average 
circulation  of  90,000  A.  B.  C.  for  one  year,  i.  e. 
through  December,  1928. 

This  is  an  increase  from  41,936  to  90,000  in 
two  years. 

To  hold  current  rates 
Cop*racts  received  prior  to  January  1,  1928,  will 
be  accepted  at  current  rates  through  1928. 

FORUM 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH  .  441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


FORREST 
HOTEL 

AS^  SbwtjustUfestof  Broadway 
t/idjoinmg  the  Fonest  Theat/e 

NEW  YORK 

cflifecent  addition  to  New  Yotfcs  new 
hotels  fa  the  heart  of  the  theati^ 
and  biismess  district  arul  WitKi'n.  easy 
2ccess  to  alltr'ansportatioalmes- 
The  ibrf^  offeiS  beautifully  fuihishfcj 
arui  suani)  i&oms.Gttulating  ice  waterC 
Restaurant  at  modeiS.te  prices  •  ■  • 

300  BOOMSleACHWITHBATHANDSnClltfCli/XvP 
'Booklet  With  map  sent  upon  re^juest^^ 
WM.fi  TMOMANN 


ANAOe-R. 


r.tniu-.tv.  Tg>o>j  NV 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe. 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and  ABC. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  tlie  best  In  its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  S.OOO  ad- 
vertisers.     Write   for   data   and   prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15    Moore    St.,    New    York    City 

It.    W.    Ferrel.    Mana^'er 


The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.  Est.  1876  A.  B.  P. 

"Advertising  and  Selling   to   Architects,"   a  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    of 
the    architectural    field.    Is   now    available. 
Your   copy    will    be    sent    upon    request. 

239  West  39th  St.  New  York 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 
Massillon.  Ohio      Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


The  Taxi  Weekly 


Covers  the  Whole 
Cab  Industry 

Nf:\V     YORK     I-I>IT]0N     goes     to     10.0  00     taslcab 

Individual,      fiect     and     company     operators.        Issued 

Mondays. 

NATIONAL  EDITION,    ready  January   1,    1928.    goes 

to   4.000   fleet   and  company  operators  throughout   the 

II.     S.       Issued    Wednesdays. 

Published    in   Its   Own   Printing   Plant   at 
54    West    74lh    Street \cw    York    City 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


readers;  another,  ten  times  as  many. 
One  must  find  that  out  if  one  expects 
one's  advertising  to  appeal  to  a  profit- 
able audience. 

One  must  also  study  human  psy- 
chology. That  may  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  principle,  but  there  is  nothing- 
more  fixed  and  enduring.  Fully  half 
the  mistakes  in  advertising  are  made 
in  respect  to  psychology.  In  analyzing 
great  successes  I  find  psychology  the 
chief  factor. 

One  person  presents  a  subject  in  a 
way  to  flatter,  another  in  a  way  to 
humiliate.  One  bases  his  claims  on 
self-interest,  another  on  service.  One 
tries  to  sell,  another  tries  to  please. 
These  things  all  alter  one's  attitude 
and  that  is  what  leads  to  decision. 

But  psychology  goes  further.  It 
recognizes  pride  and  individuality.  One 
must  know  how  to  appeal  to  those  in- 
stincts. These  things  can  hardly  be 
taught.  They  come  through  kindly  in- 
stincts, through  love  and  understand- 
ing, through  desires  to  please  and  serve. 
No  man  out  of  tune  with  his  fellows 
can  be  taught  them. 

The  best  school  I  know  is  canvassing, 
going  from  house  to  house.  Many  great 
advertising  ^vriters  spend  half  their 
time  in  that  way.  They  learn  by  per- 
sonal contacts  what  wins  and  what 
repulses.  Then  they  apply  their  find- 
ings to  appeals  in  print. 

These  factors  must  all  be  considered. 
They  form  the  foundation  of  advertis- 
ing. Suppose  it  were  different?  Anyone 
who  can  write  a  fair  letter  can  write 
a  fair  advertisement.  Suppose  that  or- 
dinary presentations,  without  regard  to 
the  subject,  could  sell  lines  at  a  profit? 
There  would  be  no  room  in  advertising 
for  men  of  ambition. 

But  such  things  can't  be  done.  The 
line  is  fiercely  competitive.  Every  ad- 
vertisement is  surrounded  by  countless 
appeals.  Every  effort  involves  much  ex- 
pense. The  man  who  wins  and  survives 
does  so  only  because  of  superior  science 
and  strategy.  He  must  know  more, 
must  be  better  grounded,  must  be 
shrewder  than  his  rivals.  The  only  way 
to  that  end  is  to  start  with  fixed  prin- 
ciples, proved  by  decades  of  experience, 
and  never  swerve  from  them. 


Ttip  fifteenth  installment  of  Mr.  Hopkins' 
autobioprraphy  will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  Advertising  and  Selling. 


Sheep  or  Eagles? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   32   ] 

very  lonely  fellow.  He  is  quarantined 
by  his  own  ambition  and  individualism. 
Let  us  consider  the  life  of  the  average 
American  business  man. 

He  tumbles  out  of  bed  to  the  noise 
of  a  widely  advertised  alarm  clock,  and 
grabs  a  more  or  less  stereotyped  break- 
fast of  grapefruit,  toast  and  coffee.  He 
gulps  through  a  finely  pulverized  news- 
paper, turning  usually  to  the  baseball 
scores  and  the  comic  strips — and  to  a 
foreigner —  the  very  few  things  in  which 
the  typical  American  newspaper  reader 
is  interested  is  rather  pathetic!  Cling- 
ins'  to  a  strap,  our  Yankee,  Chicagoan, 
Ohioan  or  what  not,  arrives  at  a 
crowded  office,  lit  all  day  by  artificial 
light  because  it  is  darkened  perma- 
nently by  the  cliffs  of  the  great  city 
canyons. 

This  office  is  generally,  in  accordance 
with  the  mandates  of  efficiency  experts, 
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YOUTH 

and 
infectious 

COPY 


GEORGE 

BATTEN 

COMPANY 

Inc. 

Advertising 

* 

NEW    YORK 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 


A  ^oixl  piece  of  copy,  like  a  healthy  case  of 
chicken  pox,  has  an  infectiouH  quality. 

As  soon  as  yon  see  the  iica<lline,  its  en- 
thusiasm warms  you  to  read  farther. 

Copy  written  hy  young  men  or  young 
women  is  apt  to  be  that  way.  Thtur  enthu- 
siasm hasn't  heen  calloused  hy  too  many 
years  of  growing  cautious. 

This  morning  I  strolled  through  the 
copy  department  to  chat  with  the  hright- 
eyed  men  and  women  whose  services  this 
organization  offers. 

In  one  office  a  member  of  the  group  work- 
ing on  Armstrong's  Linoleum  sat  writing. 
Last  week  he  had  heen  selling  linoleum 
on  the  floor  of  one  of  New  York's  largest 
department  stores.  His  mind  was  peopled 
with  the  shoppers  on  whom  he  had  waited. 
He  was  fidgety  until  I  left  —  impatient  to 
talk  about  linoleum  in  print. 

Across  the  aisle  I  encountered  one  of 
the  writers  serving  the  Easy  Washer.  Last 
month  he  hired  himself  out  as  a  salesman 
for  the  machine.  Thirteen  hours  a  day  he 
tramped  the  streets  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
— pushing  bells,  struggling  to  demonstrate 
the  Easy  Washer  to  the  woman  who  held 
the  door  to  a  tiny  crack .  .  .  finding  out  the 
things  that  caused  that  door  to  open  wider. 
He  found  out.  It's  in  the  copy  he  writes. 
Two  offices  farther  away  I  dropped  into 
a  chair  beside  the  desk  of  a  young  woman 
whose  life  ambition  is  to  increase  the  sale 
of  Pompeian  Beauty  products. 

Fresh  from  a  recent  course  in  cosmetics 
at  a  leading  school,  she  was  handing  on 
feminine  secrets  to  the  readers  of  the 
women's  magazines.  She  asked  my  opinion 
on  three  alternative  headlines.  They  were 
all  good.  How  could  they  fail  to  be?  She 
knew  her  subject.  Her  copy  blazed  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  captured  you  from  the 
first  phrase. 

For  once,  I  think,  I  have  a  sharp  focus 
on  our  copy  department. 

Here  it  is:  Young  —  average  age  thirty. 
Enthusiastic— their  work  is  exciting.  Stirred 
up  over  the  things  they  write  about,  their 
copy  throbs  with  human  interest. 

We  have  been  established  since  1892, 
and  the  average  age  of  our  eight  officers 
and  directors  is  forty-eight  years.  They  can 
furnish  the  "poise"  if  and  when  needed. 
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1928 

Outlook 

What  is  the 
Business  and 

Financial 
Outlook 

for  1928? 


Advance  sugges- 
tions on  the  prob- 
able trend  of  Gen- 
eral  Business, 
Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Commodities,  Sales, 
and  Labor  will  be 
of  inestimable  value 
to  YOU  in  deter- 
mining your  policy 
for  1928. 

If  you  would  like 
a  copy  of  these  sug- 
gestions, gratis,  fill 
out  and  return  the 
coupon  below. 


Th«-      Bul>>.un      Slati'^liral      Orjianf^alion, 
l>iv.     1-94,     Babf^on     Park.     Mas^. 

haruent    Statifttical    Vmnmunity    in     Amrrica 

Send    me.    gratis,    a    ropy    of    your    suKKC^tifms 
on    the    OudooU    for     192R. 
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an  open  office  without  private  parti- 
tioning, and  it  is  usually  rendered  so 
noisy  by  street  traffic  that  one  cannot 
always  carry  on  conversation  across  an 
ordinary  desk.  Nevertheless,  every 
telephone  instrument  has  probably  at- 
tached one  of  those  "hush-hush"  appli- 
ances which  prevent  a  third  party  lis- 
tening in.  Marooned  at  a  flat-topped 
desk  sits  the  American  business  man, 
completely  concentrated  upon  his  own 
affairs  and  as  completely  uninterested 
in  what  goes  on,  in  the  ocean  of  welter 
and  noise  outside  his  own  little  island, 
as  the  pagan  inhabitant  of  one  atoll  in 
the  life  and  manners  of  another. 

WHEN  you  call  upon  him,  he  blinks 
at  you  through  glasses,  and  per- 
haps thrusts  a  perfunctory  cigar  at  you. 
If  it's  near  lunch  time,  and  if  it  is  good 
policy  to  buy  you  a  meal  "on  the  firm," 
he  rushes  you  off  either  to  an  overgilt 
and  expensive  hotel  restaurant  (a  pea 
from  a  pod,  if  you  like!)  or  to  one  of 
those  overpowering  "athletic"  clubs. 
Otherwise  he  lunches  at  a  dairy  lunch, 
unless  it  is  the  day  of  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Go-Getters'  Club,  where  he 
dons  a  large  badge  with  his  name,  thus, 

BILL 

Wm.  H.  Zapatty 

Zapatty  Co. — Ladies'  Coats 

and  joins  lustily  in  "Down  on  the  Bingo 
Farm"  and  other  so-called  community 
songs. 

He  dictates  I'apidly  into  dictaphones 
to  people  whom  he  has  never  met,  "My 

dear  Mr "    But  his  conversation 

with  his  fellow  workers  is  marked  by 
the  bleakest  impersonality,  and  he 
changes  his  job  in  the  quickest,  awk- 
wardest  and  most  unexpected  way.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  he  pulls  on  his 
coat,  closes  his  desk,  switches  off  the 
light,  and  vanishes  without  more  than 
a  muttered  "good  night"  into  the 
maelstrom   outside. 

TVI  OT  a  Babbitt,  not  a  Scrooge,  not  a 
ii  blurred  mimeograph  copy,  but  a 
kindly,  well-disposed,  contented  man — 
but  lonely.  Not  lonely,  of  course,  in 
human  relationships  or  responsibilities, 
but  in  his  ego.  He  has  spent  the  day 
so  successfully  in  getting  "reactions" 
from  others  that  he  has  become  numbed 
with  the  effort,  and  easily  becomes  a 
"reaction"  himself.  He  is  so  used  to  pro- 
pounding unassailable  arguments  that 
he  becomes  himself  the  easiest  victim 
of  a  good  argument.  And  thus  the 
paradox  of  American  life  goes  on,  one 
that  I  have  said  is  perpetually  baffling 
to  the  outsider — that  those  who  sell 
hardest  are  the  easiest  to  sell  to,  that 
those  who  buy  the  easiest  are  in  turn 
bought  from,  that  the  hardest-headed 
race  on  earth  exists  principally  upon 
waves  of  emotionalism. 

And   on    behalf   of   the   visiting    for- 
eigners, I  give  it  up. 


"Copped  Copy"  Presented 

The  Association  of  Young  Advertis- 
ing Men  presented  a  musical  play, 
"Copped  Copv,"  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York,  Tuesday,  December  (i. 

The  play,  "A  Mystical,  Musical, 
Merchandising  Comedy,"  was  writ- 
ten by  three  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, Alan  Green,  Wesley  T.  Jones,  and 
Walter  B.  Kaspareit.  The  composer  of 
the  music  and  lyrics  was  Ralph  Steele 
Sherrat,  president  of  the  organization. 


OHIO'S   BEST 

TEST  MARKET 

/or 

NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


COI.IMBIS  and  it.s  ric-h  trad- 
iner  area  offers  every  factor 
npon  ivhicli  a  sneee.ssfnl  test 
campaign    MIST    be   based 

— 1.159.451   people 

— 78    cities    and    towns    of    more    tlinn 

1.000  popnlation  each 
— 778    wliolesale   outlets 
— 10.977    retail   outlets 
— retail    purchasing    power    esceedini; 

SIOO.OOO.OOO.OO   annuall.v. 


DISPATCH 

'OHIOS  GREATEST  HOME  OflllY" 

PAID    CIRCULATION 

rilT.OTT^ 


"Arlington   Operated" 

HOTEL 

ANSONIA 

Broadway,    73rd   to   74th    Sts., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

12     minutes     from     Penn.     and     Grand 

Central    Stations 

6    minutes    to   Theaters    and   Shopping 

Districts 

1260   ROOMS    (All   Outside) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience of   our   guests. 

TWO   RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  mid- 
night. Music,  Dancing,  2  Radio 
Orchestras.  Ladies'  Turkish  Bath, 
Beauty  Parlor.  Drug  Store.  Barber 
Shop,  Stock  Broker's  Office.  All  in 
the   Ansonia    Hotel. 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

30O  Rooms  and  Bath  .  .  $3.50  per  day 
Large      Double      Rooms, 

Twin  Beds,  Bath  .  .  .  $6.00  per  day 
Parlor.       Bedroom       and 

Bath  (2  persons)  .  .  .  .$7.00  per  day 
Special     Weekly     and     Monthly    Rates 

A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the  noise 
and  "dirt"  ef  the  "Roaring  Forties." 
Xo  coal  smoke;  our  steam  plant  equipped 
oil  fuel.     Coolest  Hotel  in  New  York  in 

Sii  iiuiier. 

THE  ANSONIA 

IN    rONjr.NTTION    WITH     TlIK, 

Hotels   Colonial.    Anderson,    Richmond 

and    Cosmopolitan 
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Arlington   Operated" 
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The  LOUIS  K^  LIGGETT  COMPANY  on 

December  3rd  placed  an  order  for  454 
subscriptions  to 

"\memm 


This    order    covers 
the     454     biggest 
stores. 

In   addition,   an- 
other order  cov 
ered    the    exec- 
utives    in    the       /    To 
General 
Offices. 


An    unbiased    e  d  i  t  o  r  i  <i  I    policy 

iiuikcs  the  A)iicnc(in  Druggist  of  value  and 

interest  to  the  entire  drii/j  trade  field. 


In  the  last  30 

days,    orders 

have  also  been 

received      from 

OWL      DRUG 

CO.   and   the 

P  E  O  P  L  E  S 

DRUG  STORES. 


Is    the    American    Druggist      on    your    lists    for    19ZS? 

A>Y    OXE    OF   THESE    OFFICES   AVILI,   GIVE    YOU    THE    FACTS. 

Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago  1 19  W.  40lh,  New  York  5  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston 
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'Meet  'Mr'407m^m\ 

"No.    407"   was   one   of    the    three    most   successful   dairymen    in    a    group    of   78 
studied  by   the   Farm   Management   Department   of   Cornell    University. 

His  average  sales  of  milk  were  $4,125  yearly  marketed  through  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.  In  addition,  he  sold  cash  crops 
worth  on  the  average   ?  1,649   yearly,   making  his   total   gross  income   $5,774. 

After  paying  the  expenses  of  operating  his  174-acre  farm  and  allowing  5% 
on  his  investment,  his  net  "labor  income"  was  $1,932  yearly.  "A  really  suc- 
cessful  farmer,"   comments   the   farm   management  specialist. 

This  young  man — he  is  under  forty — is  typical  of  the  keen,  forward-looking 
men  who   own,   control  and   read  the   Dairymen's   League   News. 

You  can  reach  them  through  the  columns  of  their  own  paper,  and  the 
cost    is    only    50c    a    line. 

fVrite  today  for  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


Dairy  farms  of  this 
area  supply  New  York 
City    with    fluid    milk. 


ttThc  1 
Dairyl 
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New  Vork  City 
-Milk  Shed"  I 
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New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle   Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


4or  Salesmen ! 

^      "The  Art  of  Argument" 

By    HAROLD   F.   GRAVES,   B.S..  A.M.,                            CARLE    B.    SPOTTS,    B.A.,    M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English   Composition,         and            Instructor   in    English    Composition, 
Pennsylvania    Stale    College                                                 Pennsylvania    State    College 

Just  Published 

$2 

On  5  flays" 

approval 

Prentice-Hall,    Inc. 

NEW    YORK 

PRENTICE-HALL,   INC. 

70   Fifth   Avenue,    New    York,   N.  Y. 

You  may   sond  mo  n  copy  of   '■The   Art  of  Argument"   by  Graves  & 
Spoils,    for   Ii'REE   EXAMINATION.      After    five    days.    I    will    either 
return   the    hook   or   keep   It    and    8en<l   $2    in   full    payment. 

AP-501 

Harvard  Advertising 
Award  Jury  An- 
nounced 

Will  Meet  in  January  to  Make 
Awards 

DEAN  WALLACE  B.  DONHAM  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion of  Harvard  University  has  an- 
nounced the  jury  of  the  Harvard  Ad- 
vertising Awards  for  1927.  They  are: 
M.  T.  Copeland,  Professor  of  Market- 
ing, Harvard  Business  School,  Chair- 
man; Joseph  H.  Appel,  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York; 
Neil  H.  Borden,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Advertising,  Harvard  Business  School; 
Frank  Braucher,  Advertising  Director 
of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York;  George  M.  Burbach,  Adver- 
tising Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  St.  Louis;  J.  K.  Eraser,  of 
The  Blackman  Company,  New  York; 
G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Professor  of  Market- 
ing, New  York  University;  Henry 
Lewis  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Company,  Boston;  T.  J. 
McManis,  Assistant  Manager  of  Pub- 
licity Department,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  T. 
Singleton,  Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc., 
Advertising,  Detroit;  H.  L.  Staples, 
President  of  Staples  and  Staples,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Henry  H.  Taylor, 
Typographer,  San  Francisco. 

The  Harvard  Advertising  Awards, 
comprising  annual  prizes  for  outstand- 
ing advertisements,  advertising  cam- 
paigns, and  research  in  advertising, 
were  founded  in  1923  by  Edward  W. 
Bok. 

The  awards  for  the  year  1927  are: 

(1)  Four  prizes  of  $2,000  each  for 
the  campaigns  most  conspicuous  for 
the  excellence  of  planning  and  execu- 
tion, seeking  publicity  on  a  national 
scale,  seeking  publicity  for  industrial 
products  primarily  through  trade  jour- 
nals, seeking  publicity  in  a  local  area, 
and  for  the  campaign  executed  locally 
in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  less. 

(2)  Four  prizes  of  $1,000  each  for 
the  advertisement  most  effective  in  its 
use  of  text,  for  the  advertisement  most 
effective  in  its  use  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tion, for  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tive in  its  combination  of  text  and  illus- 
tration, and  for  the  advertisement  most 
effective  in  typography. 

(3)  A  prize  of  $2,000  for  the  adver- 
tising research  of  the  year  most  con- 
spFcuous  either  because  it  has  brought 
about  economy  or  secured  efficiency  in 
advertising  by  producing  information 
of  general  value  in  furthering  the 
science  of  advertising,  or  because  it  has 
reduced  or  precluded  unwise  or  waste- 
ful expenditure  in  a  specific  advertising 
program. 

(4)  A  gold  medal,  awarded  to  the 
individual  or  organization  deemed  by 
the  Jury  to  merit  recognition  for  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  services  to 
advertising. 

Advertising  material  to  be  eligible 
for  this  year's  competition  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards,  Harvard  Business  School,  Sol- 
diers Field  Station,  Boston,  Mass.,  not 
later  than  December  31,  1927. 
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NEW  GOVERNMENT  FIGURES 
CONFIRM  ORE60NIAN 

LEADERSHIP 


OF  THE  ENTIRE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


OCTOBER  1st  reports  to 
the  United  States  Postoffice 
Department,  shown  on  this 
page,  reveal: 

"I   The      Oregonian    has    the 

largest  daily  circulation  of 

any  newspaper  in  the 

Pacific  Northwest, 


^  It  has    the    largest 

Sunday  circulation 

of  any    newspaper  in 

the  Pacific  Northwest. 

"2  It  leads  by  a  large 
margin    the    circu- 
lation of  the  papers  in 

Seattle,  despite  Seattle's  larger  population.  Its 
readers  pay  5  cents  a  copy,  75  cents  a  month,  8 
dollars  a  year  by  mail — a  higher  price  than  any 


Comparative  newspaper  circulation  figures  as  shown  in  the 
United  States  Government  statement  of  October  i ,  1 917 ; 


Portland  Daily 

Oregonian 106,618 

2nd  paper *100.159 

3rd  paper 48,924 

4th  paper 47,645 


Seattle 
1st  paper.  . 
2nd  paper. 
3rd  paper . 


94,164 
89,312 

87,556 


Sunday 
155,608 
126,535 


••154,360 
115,371 


•These  figures  include  post-dated  Morning  Edition  of  21 ,300  copies, 
which  if  deducted  leave  evening  circulation  of  78.859. 
••These  Sunday  figures  include  so-called  "bulldog"  editions  which 
are  issued  as  early  as  Thursday. 


Other  Portland  paper  receives. 

Thinking  people  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to 
this  leadership. 

The  Oregonian  is  admittedly 
\:^  a  good  newspaper.  Many  have 
said  it  is  more,  and 
thatit  possesses"a  Tre- 
mendous Goodwill," 
found  in  but  few  news- 
papers in  America, 
which  wins  its  readers, 
holds  them,  and  exerts 
an  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  toordinary 
standards. 


That's  one  big  reason  why  The  Oregonian  is 
read  by  more  people,  in  more  homes,  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


THE 


P    o 

GREAT 


RTLAND,         OREGON 

NEWSPAPER         OF        THE        PACIFIC        NORTHWEST 
Circulation  over  106,000  daily,  over  158,000  Sunday 


Nationally    represented   by     VERREE    &  CON  KLIN 

NEW     YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN     FRANCISCO 

^''5  MaJison  .\v;nijc  Sicijrr  Hiiil.iine  r-'  I-jfr.vcct!r  BlvJ,  MooadnocL  BuiMinjj 

76  YEARS  OF  UNBROKEN  DOMINANCE  IN  THE  OREGON  MARKET 
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ALK  into 
the  home  of  almost  any 
well-to-do  farmer  clown  our 
way  and  you'll  probably  see 
a  copy  of  the  Southern 
Planter  on  the  reading 
table.  In  some  homes  it  has 
been  wanted — subscribed 
for — and  studied  since 
1840. 

Some  say  they  could  not 
farm  well  without  it.  They 
subscribe  for  their  sons  and 
their  grandsons.  They  rely 
on  it  to  sell  their  seed,  plants 
or  baby  chicks.  It  is  to 
200,000  of  them  just  what 
your  most  assiduously  read 
publication  is  to  you.  It 
has  more  than  reader  inter- 
est. It  has  reader  friend- 
ship. 

Southern  Planter  advertis- 
ers are  hospitably  received, 
where  crop  values  average 
$41.00  per  acre  and  where 
70%  own  their  own  farms. 
The  Southern  Planter, 
Richmond,  Va.  Established 
1840. 


Dealer  Relations 
in  Industrial  Marketing 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   25] 


J-[ome  of  die  ^outJiern planter 


In  certain  trades  special  sorts  of 
services  are  rendered  by  industrial 
merchants.  In  the  civil  engineering 
and  construction  business,  for  example, 
although  large  numbers  of  machines 
are  sold  to  contractors,  the  renting  of 
machinery  also  is  a  common  practice. 
This  machinery  includes  steam  shovels, 
concrete  mixers,  pile  drivers,  hoists, 
pavers,  ditchers,  cranes,  derricks,  ma- 
rine equipment,  and  so  on.  When  such 
equipment  is  rented  to  contractors,  it 
is  rented  not  only  by  companies  which 
specialize  entirely  on  the  equipment 
renting  business,  but  also  by  manu- 
facturers' agents  and  distributors,  and 
sometimes  by  contractors  to  each  other. 
Dealers  in  used  equipment  often  rent 
equipment  while  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  selling  it;  sometimes  they 
carry  on  regularly  an  auxiliary  rental 
service.  Manufacturers'  agents  and  dis- 
tributors occasionally  rent  equipment 
which  they  have  accepted  on  trade-ins 
or  they  rent  new  equipment  as  a  means 
of  inducing  small  contractors  to  try 
machines  that  those  users  are  reluctant 
to  purchase  outright.  The  wide  extent 
of  this  rental  practice  is  the  result  of 
the  non-continuous  character  of  con- 
struction work  and  the  varied  require- 
ments of  different  jobs.  A  contractor 
at  one  time  may  have  a  construction 
job,  at  another  time  a  sewer  job,  and 
at  still  another  time  a  road  job;  and 
each  of  those  iobs  calls  for  different 
equipment.  Only  a  large  contracting 
firm  can  afford  to  own  all  the  types  of 
equipment  required  for  different  pur- 
poses. 

This  practice  in  the  construction 
business  is  interesting  from  several 
standpoints.  In  the  first  place  it  shows 
how  the  merchants  in  one  industry  have 
adjusted  their  methods  to  deal  with 
special  conditions.  In  the  second  place 
it  illustrates  one  method  of  meeting  the 
used-equipment  problem,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  renting  makes  possible  the  more 
rapid  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
types  of  equipment  without  experienc- 
ing all  the  demoralizing  disadvantages 
of  accepting  used  equipment  in  trade. 
The  practice  of  renting  equipment, 
finally,  illustrates  a  method  of  market- 
ire  which  has  been  developed  to  enable 
small  constractors  to  make  use  of  a 
tvne  of  expensive  equipment  which  only 
IVio  lirgo  contracting  companies  can 
afford  to  purchase  outright. 

''pHERE  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
1  among  those  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry as  to  whether  the  construction 
business  is  becoming  what  the  econo- 
mists call  a  "ca'iitalistic"  industry.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  it  apneared  that  the  con- 
struction business  was  in  the  course  of 
changing  from  one  carried  on  by  small 
firms  with  little  capital  investment  to 
one  conducted  by  large  companies  with 
well  developed  organizations  and  strong 
financial  resources.  Although  no  statis- 
tics have  been  comi)iled  to  furnish  def- 
inite evidence  regarding  the  trend,  some 
of  the  men  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 


dustry state  that  there  are  indications 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  small 
contracting  firms  have  gained  ground 
more  rapidly  than  the  large  construc- 
tion companies.  At  all  events,  whatever 
the  trend  may  be,  the  rental  practice 
has  enabled  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment  to  find  markets  for  expen- 
sive machines  among  small  con- 
tractors, and  this  practice  has  been 
developed  by  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers working  on  the  common  problem. 

ANOTHER  industry  in  which  notable 
changes  m  marketing  methods  have 
ccurred  during  the  last  ten  years  is  the 
chemical  industry.  Prior  to  the  war  a 
common  method  of  marketing  chemicals 
was  by  means  of  brokers  and  dealers. 
The  broker  received  a  commission,  from 
the  seller,  for  negotiating  transactions 
which  were  finally  consummated  by  the 
seller  and  the  buyer.  The  broker  car- 
ried no  stocks,  did  not  take  title  to  the 
goods,  and  assumed  no  financial  risks. 
His  commission  varied  for  different 
types  of  chemicals;  the  commission  re- 
ceived by  an  oil  broker,  for  example, 
was  one  percent  of  the  selling  price. 
The  chemical  dealer  carried  stocks  and 
sold  goods  on  his  own  account.  He 
handled  a  variety  of  chemicals  and 
usually  entered  into  contracts  with  each 
manufacturer  from  whom  he  bought  to 
receive  a  specified  number  of  tons  of 
material  monthly. 

After  the  war,  when  competition  be- 
tween chemical  manufacturers  became 
severe,  several  large  chemical  manu- 
facturing companies  decided  to  develop 
sales  organizations  for  handling  the 
large-volume  business  directly.  Since 
then  direct  selling  has  become  a  gen- 
eral practice  in  marketing  heavy  chein- 
icals  and  appears  to  be  increasing  in 
the  markets  for  several  other  types  of 
chemicals.  The  dealers  now  sell  chem- 
icals chiefly  to  users  who  buy  in  small 
quantities.  The  dealers  in  many  in- 
stances receive  no  price  protection  on 
car-lot  orders;  a  user  buying  directly 
in  car  lots  obtains  as  low  a  price  as  is 
quoted  to  dealers.  On  small  orders, 
however,  the  chemical  dealer,  like  the 
iron  and  steel  jobber,  gains  a  protec- 
tion from  the  differential  in  freight 
rates  between  car-lot  and  less  than  car- 
lot  shipments. 

The  reason  for  this  marked  change  in 
the  marketing  of  chemicals  is  partly 
the  increased  size  of  chemical  manu- 
facturing companies,  partly  the  in- 
creased volume  of  purchases  by  users, 
and  partly  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  dealers  over 
nrice  protection  and  patronage  control. 
When  costs  and  prices  were  rising,  it 
was  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  put 
an  increased  scale  of  prices  into  effect. 
As  long  as  any  low-price  contracts 
were  in  force  any  dealer  was  reluctant 
to  sign  a  new  contract  at  a  higher 
price,  since  he  would  be  competing  with 
other  dealers  who  enjoyed  lower  prices 
under  unexpired  contracts.  The  deal- 
ers, furthermore,  it  is  stated,  sometimes 
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diverted  business  from  manufacturers 
who  allowed  low  margins  to  other 
manufacturers  who  allowed  wider  mar- 
gins. Because  of  the  uncertainties 
arising  from  such  practices,  several 
manufacturers  concluded  that  they 
could  secure  greater  stabilitv  of  sales 
and  more  orderly  distribution  of  their 
products  by  direct  marketing.  Other 
manufacturers  followed  their  example. 

THE  conditions  which  led  to  direct 
marketing  by  chemical  manufac- 
turers have  many  parallels  in  other  in- 
dustries. In  s.mie  cases,  as  for  example 
those  of  several  belting  manufacturers, 
experiments  with  direct  marketing  have 
not  had  satisfactory  results,  either  be- 
cause the  demand  was  too  sporadic  or 
the  unit  sale  too  small  to  permit  direct 
marketing  to  be  carried  on  economi- 
cally. Where  manufacturers  have  con- 
tinued to  market  their  products  through 
dealers,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  satis- 
factorily with  the  resale  price  problem, 
the  demands  of  dealers  for  protection 
against  declines  in  prices,  and  espe- 
cially the  practices  of  dealers  in  shift- 
ing their  patronage  or  of  threatening  to 
shift  unless  concessions  are  granted 
have  caused  widespread  discontent  and 
strained  relations  between  dealers  and 
manufacturers. 

Dealer  relationships  in  industrial 
marketing,  like  the  relations  between 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  in  sev- 
eral trades  handling  consumers'  goods, 
have  become  wddely  unsettled  because 
of  the  conflict  between  dealers'  prac- 
tices and  manufacturers'  objectives. 
The  typical  industrial  dealers,  like  the 
typical  wholesalers,  traditionally  have 
been  traders,  shrewdly  bargaining  for 
price  concessions  and  looking  to  favor- 
able differentials  in  market  prices  for 
substantial  portions  of  their  net  profits. 
In  some  trades,  furthermore,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  paper  jobbing  trade,  the 
jobbers  have  sought  to  control  patron- 
age by  featuring  their  own  private 
brands.  Such  practices  as  those  just 
cited  often  have  threatened  the  sta- 
bility of  a  manufacturer's  sales  or  have 
frustrated  his  efforts  to  direct  the  de- 
mand for  his  products. 

FROM  a  manufacturer's  standpoint, 
market  stability  is  essential  for  the 
economical  operation  of  a  large  produc- 
ing plant  and  for  providing  regular 
employment  for  workers.  A  manufac- 
turer operating  on  a  substantial  scale 
wishes  to  be  assured,  if  possible,  of  a 
steady  volume  of  sales,  both  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  attain  stability  of  their  mar- 
kets, numerous  manufacturers  have  un- 
dertaken to  trade-mark  their  products, 
to  advertise  them  to  users  or  to  con- 
sumers, and  to  adopt  other  methods  of 
sales  promotion.  In  so  far  as  manu- 
facturers have  been  enabled  by  such 
means  to  s^'abilize  the  demand  for  their 
products,  the  scope  of  the  trading  of 
dealers  and  jobbers  has  been  restricted. 

In  this  j)roblem  of  dealer  relaticms 
in  industrial  marketing,  bv  no  menns 
all  the  fault  lies  with  the  dealers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  manufacturers  are 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  at  fault 
Many  manufacturers  have  not  thought 
out  logical  and  well-defined  distribution 
policies;  their  price  policies  frequently 
are  vicious;  and  they  often  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  dealers'  problems  and  the 
denlers'  rioint  of  view. 

This  failure  to  understand  the  deal- 
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er's  problem  is  exemplified  by  manu- 
facturers' complaints  that  distributors, 
such  as  mill  supply  firms,  do  not  yash 
each  particular  manufacturer's  line. 
Such  a  complaint  usually  represents  a 
short-sighted  view  of  the  distributor's 
activities.  If  each  distributor  were  to 
vush  the  line  of  each  manufacturer 
whose  goods  he  carries,  his  costs  of 
doing  business  would  rise  to  a  point 
where  they  would  wipe  out  most  of  the 
economy  in  selling,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  business 
existence. 

Although  many  manufacturers  of  in- 
dustrial goods  are  distributing  their 
products  promiscuously,  through  what- 
ever channels  offer  immediate  sales, 
with  little  regard  for  future  prospects, 
two  distinct  types  of  distribution  are 
in  process  of  development.  One  type 
is  intensive  distribution;  the  other  type 
is  selected  distribution. 

When  a  manufacturer  adopts  a  pro- 
gram of  intensive  distribution,  he  seeks 
to  have  his  goods  carried  by  all  dealers 
in  each  community  who  are  potential 
purveyors  of  such  merchandise.  A 
manufacturer  of  shop  supplies,  such  as 
brooms  and  pails,  normally  seeks  in- 
tensive distribution.  Likewise  manu- 
facturers of  sandpaper,  emery  cloth, 
packings,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  numerous 
types  of  supplies  seek  intensive  dis- 
tribution. The  goods  for  which  inten- 
sive distribution  is  needed  are  particu- 
larly those  for  which  users  are  likely 
to  accept  substitution  of  one  brand  for 
another  rather  than  to  go  to  the  in- 
convenience of  seeking  out  a  dealer 
who  carries  a  particular  brand  or  of 
postponing  purchase  till  the  preferred 
brand  can  be  secured.  A  manufacturer 
whose  goods  call  for  intensive  distribu- 
tion loses  potential  sales  under  any 
other  method.  The  industrial  goods  for 
which  intensive  distribution  is  desir- 
able are  analogous  to  convenience  goods 
sold  to  consumers. 

AN  example  of  selected  distribution  is 
afforded  by  a  company  manufactur- 
ing machine  tools  and  equipment, 
which  markets  its  product  through 
one  distributor  in  each  market  center. 
The  essence  of  selected  distribution  is 
the  selection  of  one  or  a  few  dealers  in 
each  market  to  whom  sales  are  confined. 

Selected  distribution  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  instances  in  which  each 
dealer  is  expected  to  carry  a  full  line 
of  goods  in  a  range  of  sizes  or  variety 
of  grades.  In  such  cases  a  dealer  can- 
not carry  complete  lines  of  several 
competing  manufacturers  without  as- 
suming an  excessive  inventory  burden. 
I^eather  belting  is  an  example  of  a  line 
in  which  dealers'  inventory  require- 
ments call  for  selected  distribution. 
When  dealer  cooperation  in  sales  pro- 
motion work  is  required,  a  program  of 
selected  distribution  must  be  adopted, 
for  no  dealer  can  be  expected  to  incur 
expense  for  missionary  work  from 
which  competitors  may  gain  the  chief 
benefits. 

The  problems  of  dealer  relationships 
which  are  troublesome  to  so  many 
manufacturers  can  be  solved  in  numer- 
ous instances,  not  by  propaganda 
among  the  dealers,  but  by  a  better  com- 
prehension of  his  market  by  each  manu- 
facturer and  a  careful  planning  of  dis- 
tribution methods  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  market. 


This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  industrial  marketinR  by  Professor  Cope- 
lanri.     The  seventh  will  appear  in  an  early 
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-I  x-    AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

lO    BY    ROBERT    SMALLEY,    LYDDON    &    HANFORD    COMPANY 


THE    LORD     HIGH     ROLLERS 
F      THE      SACRED      LOGS 


Happily,  the  business  of  advertising  is  still  so  young  that  there  has  scarcely  been  time  for  it  to 
develop  an  inner  cult  of  Brahmans.  There  is  still  to  be  found  a  breezy  and  open  liking  for 
rule-breakers.  Most  of  us  are  so  recently  from  the  irreverent  ranks  of  the  public  that  we  are 
still  inclined  to  rate  the  consumer  as  the  advertising  Warwick — the  king-maker. 

But  here  and  there  little  groups  are  beginning  to  gather  at  long  lunches,  in  endless  meet- 
ings, in  weighty  after-dinner  conversations  ....  crowning  friends  and  favorites  with  laurel 
....  giving  and  receiving  the  gracious  remarks  that  are  beginning  to  mean  more  than  coupons, 
more  than  rising  sales-curves,  more  than  re-orders  from  a  thousand  dealers. 

Mr.  Goudy's  latest  tyjje  face?  Not  bad  at  all.  Drian?  A  charming  man.  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  French  Railway  posters.  The  New  Yorker?    Delightful! 

And  in  the  meantime,  long  lads  are  clawing  a  way  out  of  the  swamps  of  Egypt  (Illinois) 
or  the  salesrooms  of  jobbers,  or  the  bedlam  of  a  newspaper  office.  Some  of  them  with  ideas 
that  will  clot  a  crowd  around  a  dealer  s  window.  Some  of  them  with  simple  little  lines  of  talk 
that  are  destined  to  halt  the  biggest  purchasing  agents  in  their  tracks.  Some  of  them  with 
crude,  cock-eyed  layouts,  sprinkled  with  rough  and  burning  words,  that  will  eventually  stop  the 
creaking  of  every  rocking  chair  in  the  Middle  West  for  ten  minutes  on  end. 

On  the  up-grade,  and  coming  fast.  And  wherever  such  people  are  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  this  business — the  deans  of  the  profession  or  the  alert  newcomers — they  are  not 
only  likely  to  be  reading  Advertising  and  Selling,  but  writing  for  it. 

Its  pages  are  always  open  to  those  who  have  something  to 
say.  It  welcomes  controversies.  It  gets  some  of  the  clearest  think- 
ing, much  of  the  vivid  writing,  many  of  the  soundest  opinions  in 
advertising.  Advertisers,  agency  men,  salesmanagers — 9266  of 
such  people  read  Advertising  and  Selling  because  the  alert  and 
sparkling  minds  among  them  are  contributing  to  it,  speaking  the 
same  language,  absorbed  in  the  same  interests. 

Advertising  and  Selling  is  no  place  for  the  log-rollers.  But 
it  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  that  advertising  and 
selling  are  not  always  synonyms. 


For  the 

Statistically  Minded 

Founded  as  Advertising 
Fortnightly  in  May,  1923, 
the  name  was  changed  to 
Advertising  8C  Selling 
upon  purchase  of  that 
publication  in  1924.  In 
four  and  a  half  years  its 
circulation  has  grown  to 
9266.  Its  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  increased  from 
an  average  of  21  pages 
f)€r  issue  in  1923  to  an 
average  of  59  pages  per 
issue  in  1927. 
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The  One  Who  Forgot 
Himself 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   28] 


If  the  histories  of  the  greatest  men 
and  women  of  our  times  were  known 
in  detail  we  should  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised at  the  frequency  with  which  suc- 
cess and  happiness  have  resulted  from 
some  one  thought  or  act  in  which  the 
individual  has  completely  forgotten 
himself.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  religious  teaching  or  belief.  We 
are  simply  contemplating  that  one  life 
aspect  of  the  One  who  forgot  Himself. 
It  is  so  long  since  He  trod  the  globe 
that  it  is  dangerously  easy  to  read  the 
story  of  Him  and  pass  it  by  without 
seeing   its   practical   application   today. 

And  yet  the  lesson  was  there  long 
before  the  Man  Himself  appeared.  In 
that  epic  story  of  Job  it  comes  in  a 
moving,  quick  climax.  Job  had  lost  all 
that  most  men  hold  dear — family, 
money,  lands,  health.  The  struggle 
that  followed  provides  one  of  the  most 
touching  biographies  in  history.  Like 
most  of  us,  Job  was  slow  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  it  all.  We  get  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  book  about  him  when  the 
whole  problem  and  the  remedy  come 
shining  through. 

C'-SSENTIALLY  it  is  the  same  story 
J_Jas  the  stories  about  modern  business 
successes  which  we  have  been  looking  at 
here.  Job  finally  managed  to  forget 
himself.  Job  finally  managed  to  put 
aside  his  own  problems  and  tried  to  do 
something  for  others.  And  Job  was 
rewarded  in  a  most  surprising  way. 
How  simple  it  all  seems!  We  read, 
"And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of 
Job,  tvhen  he  prayed  for  his  friend,^; 
also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  before." 

Not  many  years  ago  the  head  of  one 
big  business  was  only  a  young  sales- 
man. He  was  painfully  self-conscious, 
so  much  so  that  he  admits  that  it  is 
a  wonder  to  him  how  he  ever  got 
started  at  all  in  such  a  field  as  sales- 
manship. Then  he  discovered  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  make  a 
success  at  selling  was  to  forget  him- 
self. His  method  was  interesting.  He 
says,  "I  found  that  the  most  helpful 
thing  I  could  do  on  entering  a  mer- 
chant's store  was  to  imagine  that  I 
was  in  his  employ  as  an  assistant.  I 
looked  about  and  tried  to  think  of  ways 
to  make  the  store  more  attractive.  In- 
stead of  thinking  up  ways  to  force  my 
goods  on  the  dealer,  I  tried  to  think 
up  ways  in  which  I  could  help  him  to 
make  his  store  more  profitable.  This 
immediately  made  my  work  easier  and 
more  interesting. 

"In  thinking  about  the  other  man's 
problems  instead  of  my  own,  I  sud- 
denly discovered  one  day  that  I  had 
lost  my  self-consciousness.  My  method 
was  practical,  too;  it  sold  goods.  And 
after  repeated  practise  at  trying  to 
understand  the  customer's  problems 
and  lend  a  helping  hand.  I  found  that 
I  had  acquired  an  equipment  which 
made  me  extremely  valuable  to  the 
home   office   as  an   executive." 

A    writer    whose    works    have    been 


printed  and  reprinted  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  confesses  to  this  experi- 
ence, "When  I  first  began  to  write  I 
was  not  thinking  so  much  about  help- 
ing the  reader  as  exploiting  myself.  I 
did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  a  writer 
cannot  succeed  merely  by  trying  to 
show  the  public  how  clever  he  is.  But 
when  all  my  manuscripts  were  turned 
down  I  was  forced  to  hunt  out  the 
cause.  I  knew  that  there  was  substance 
to  my  work.  Then,  somehow,  I  realized 
that  I  was  making  a  mistake  in  trying 
to  have  each  of  my  articles  serve  also 
as  an  advertisement  for  myself.  I 
went  over  several  manuscripts,  elimi- 
nating every  such  touch  when  I  found 
it.  I  also  eliminated  the  word  "I"  and 
converted  personally-told  experiences 
into  impersonal  anecdotes,  relating 
them  as  occurences  in  the  lives  of 
others.  These  edited  articles,  when  re- 
submitted, were  immediately  accepted, 
and  in  the  ten  years  since  that  time 
I  have  produced  only  two  articles 
which  were  unsalable." 

That  the  inability  to  forget  one's 
self  in  the  simpler  positions  in  business 
may  prove  a  great  handicap  was  in- 
dicated by  the  employment  manager  of 
one  of  the  big  automobile  companies 
when  he  said,  "There  are  certain  signs 
which  invariably  show  me  that  a  man 
or  woman  will  not  go  far  in  our  busi- 
ness. When  an  applicant  dwells  much 
in  his  conversation  on  what  our  office 
hours  are,  how  soon  he  can  expect  a 
raise,  and  in  short  when  he  discloses 
in  many  little  ways  that  he  is  thinking 
only  of  what  he  can  get  oiit  of  a  job 
rather  than  what  he  can  put  into  it, 
I  am  almost  sure  that  he  is  destined 
to  float  from  one  house  to  another." 

ST.  PAUL,  who  carried  constantly 
about  him  the  remembrance  of  the 
One  who  forgot  Himself  summed  it  up 
when  he  gave  this  advice  to  the  Corin- 
thians, "Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but 
each  his  neighbors'  good."  It  is  so 
hard  to  believe  that  this  is  really  a 
practical  thing  to  do — and  so  much 
harder  to  get  the  conviction  so  clear 
that  we  really  want  to  act  on  it! 

And  yet  the  history  of  scientific 
work  and  invention,  more  particular- 
ly, is  continually  proving  that  advice 
of  nineteen  centuries  ago  to  be  most 
practical  when  followed.  The  inventor, 
or  manufacturer,  or  employee  who 
starts  out  with  the  bald  idea,  "How 
can  I  make  the  most  money"  is  rarely 
as  successful  as  the  inventor,  manufac- 
turer, or  employee  who  thinks  rather, 
"How  can  T  give  the  most  service  with- 
in my  power  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people?"  That  is  one  reason  why  many 
simple  inventions  of  inexpensive  de- 
vices have  proved  vastly  more  profit- 
able than  expensive  devices  which 
were  useful  to  but  a   few. 

In  his  autobiography,  Mark  Twain 
writes  of  his  mother  who  at  forty  had 
been  "accounted  a  confirmed  invalid 
and  destined  to  pass  soon  away."  And 
he   says   in   part,   "She   had   a   slender. 
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l^orocco 


The  Qarden  of  the  East 


Barbaric  ....  voluptuous  ....  mysterious!  A  thousand 
colours  flashing  in  the  dazzling  sunlight.  A  thousand  en- 
chantments throbbing  through  the  purpled  nights.  Th? 
sullen  fitful  flare  of  torches  ....  the  wild  pulse  beat  of 
dcwrt  drums  ....  ever  to  echo  through  the  memory. 
Strange  savage  peoples  in  ceaseless  pageant.  The  east  . 
slumberous  with  dreams  ....  aflame  with  life! 

Just  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank 
the  world"  ....  North  Africa  .  .  . 
....  strung  through  all  its  wonders 
of  exotic  cities  ....  of  mirage- 
haunted  desert  and  palm  feathered 
oases  ....  the  forty-one  famous 
Trans-atlantique  hotels.      De  Luxe   57- 


its   magic: 


And   iher 


day  itinerary  ....  including  Mcditerraneon  crossing  ....  hotel 
and  other  expenses  ....  private  automobiles  to  wend  those 
splendid  roads  or  ride  the  desert  dunes  ....  ^1750. 
Too,  there  are  shorter  trips  ....  10-day  itinerary  as  low 
as  ^200. 

And  the  glorious  adventure  begins  at  the  very  moment  you 
leave  New  York  ....  on  a  French  Liner  ....  with  all  its 
radiant    charm    of    atmosphere     ....    the    cuisine    of    Paris 


itself!       At     Le     Havre 


SpcneK^Afi 


de  Paris  no  transferring  to  tend- 
ers ...  .  simply  another  gang-plank 
.  .  .  .  a  waiting  boat  train  .... 
Paris  in  three  hours.  Overnight  .... 
the  Riviera.  One  day  across  the 
Mediterranean    ....    North    Africa! 


nrormatioii    from    any    Fmirh    I.ini-    Am'nl    or    ToiirUt    Oflirt- 


..1.     N..>.     ^ork    <  il. 
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Unusual  copy  man,  charging  premium  on  agency 
service,  desires  arrangement  with  medium-sized 
agency.  Address  Box  497,  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing,  9    East   38th   Street,   New   York   City. 


N.  Y.  PUBLICATION  ADVERTISING  MAN 
Can  secure  half  profits  on  exceptional  proposition. 
$3,000  investment  required.  Particulars  only  at 
interview.  Address  Box  498,  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9  East  38th   Street,    New   York   City. 


Experienced  publicity  man,  now  handling  all 
municipal  advertising  for  a  large  seaport  and 
tourist  resort  city,  will  end  four  year  contract 
in    December.     Qualifications : 

Nationally    known    illustrator. 

Copywriter  of  repute. 

Specialist  in  industrial  development  and  re- 
search. 

In  executive  positions  since  1913. 

Formerly  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
handled  many   National  accounts. 

Extensive  travel,  as  member  of  port  authority, 
in  present  position  has  created  many  valuable 
industrial  and  political  contacts. 

Only  first-class  proposition  where  a  skilled  and 
aggressive  man  can  find  advancement  will  be 
considered. 

Address  Box  490,  Advertising  and  SeUing,  9 
East   38th    Street,   New    York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


An  Ohio  Manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies 
wants  a  man  to  take  charge  of  its  Advertising 
and  New  Business  Department.  Applicants 
should  have  had  actual  sales  experience  and 
should  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  advertising 
including  a  knowledge  of  printing,  engraving, 
purchase  of  art  work,  space  buying,  copy  writing, 
layouts,   and   development  of  mailing   lists. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  one 
desirous  of  permanent  identification  with  a  suc- 
cessful and  growing  organization.  Inapplyitig 
state  age.  education  and  experience  in  detail. 
Address  Box  494.  Advertising  and  SeUing,  9 
East   38th    Street.   New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


tsmen  wanted  for  a  nationally  known  jewelry 
ise  that  enjoys  national  recognition  and  ac- 
tance.  Must  be  able  to  sell  both  product  and 
ertising.  Knowledge  of  jewelry  merchandising 
advertising  desirable,  but  not  essential, 
ithern  and  Pacific  Northwestern  territories 
V  open.  Address  Box  495,  Advertising  and 
ing,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Business  Opportunities 

s  than  $50,000  purchases  building,  stock,  good 
of   long   established   house   on    Pacific    Coast, 

ng  profitable  merchandise  direct  to  consumer, 
profits  as  high  as  $21,000.     Plenty  room  for 

ansion.     Owner   retiring;    organization   can  be 

;ined.     Information  to  responsible  people  only. 

Iress  Box  493,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 

1    Street,    New    York   City. 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street, 
New  York  City,   Phone  Barclay   1295. 


Press  Clippings 


FRANK   G.    WHISTON    AND    ASSOCIATES 

offer  reliable  National  or  regional  press  clipping 
service.  Branch  offices  Everywhere.  General 
offices.   One  Terrace,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120    W.    42nd    St.,    New    York    City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  SeUing  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


GIBBONS   knows    CANADA 


J.  J.   GIBBONS  Liniittcl,   Advertising  Agents 
TORONTO  HAMILTON  MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG. 


WINNIPEG 


small  body,  but  a  large  heart — a  heart 
so  large  that  everybody's  grief  and 
everybody's  joys  found  welcome  in  it, 
and  hospitable  accommodation.  The 
greatest  difference  which  I  find  be- 
tween her  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
whom  I  have  known,  is  this,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  one:  those  others  felt  a 
strong  interest  in  a  few  things,  where- 
as to  the  very  day  of  her  death  she  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  whole  world 
and  everything  and  everybody  in  it. 
In  all  her  life  she  never  knew  such  a 
thing  as  a  half-hearted  interest  in 
affairs  and  people,  or  an  interest  which 
drew  a  line  and  left  out  certain  affairs 
and  was  indifferent  to  certain  people. 
The  invalid  who  takes  a  strenuous  and 
indestructible  interest  in  everything 
and  everybody  but  himself,  and  to 
whom  a  dull  moment  is  an  unknown 
thing  and  an  impossibility,  is  a  formid- 
able adversary  for  disease  and  a  hard 
invalid  to  vanquish,  I  am  certain  that 
it  was  this  feature  of  my  mother's 
make-up  that  carried  her  so  far  to- 
ward ninety." 

In  this  passage  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  greater  rewards  that  came  to  one 
who  in  great  measure  followed  the 
example  of  the  One  who  forgot  Him- 
self. But  others  have  dwelt  so  well 
on  these  that  we  drop  them  here.  This 
text  is  merely  a  reminder  that  every 
day  of  the  year  may  carry  something 
of  the  Christmas  cheer  when  we 
remember  the  One  who  forgot  Himself. 

He  was  not  unmindful  of  human 
needs.  He  had  been  referring  to  them 
as  He  talked  to  the  multitude.  He 
simply  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
more  practical  way  of  achieving  than 
the  ordinary  way  of  going  directly 
after  "things."  It  was  to  direct  our 
efforts  in  the  indirect  way  by  seeking 
things  only  as  by-products  to  some- 
thing very  much  more  important.  And 
so  He  said.  "Therefore  take  no  thought, 
saying.  What  shall  we  drink?  or. 
Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  .  .  . 
Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

And  again,  "If  any  man  will  como 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself."  And 
that  He  was  truly  the  Man  who  learned 
that  greatness  was  won  most  surely 
through  self-forgetfulness  He  indicated 
when  He  said,  "...  whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant." 

In  the  three  short  years  of  his  active 
ministry  He  accomplished  more  than 
any  one  in  history  because  He  was  the 
One  who  forgot  Himself. 


What  About  Our 
Shock-Proof  Readers  ? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  40] 

many  symbols  are  common  to  the  great 
majority  of  men,  and  it  is  on  those, 
of  course,  that  advertising  must  build. 
A  flying  bird  may  suggest  freedom,  a 
slender  female  figure  in  a  dancing 
pose  may  mean  youth,  the  picture  of 
a  smart  restaurant  may  suggest  gaiety, 
the  stars  and  stripes  floating  at  a 
masthead  may  symbolize  home  so 
sharply  to  the  traveler  that  he  finds 
a  lump  in  his  throat  and  tears  in  his 
eyes.     Our  emotions   are   largely   con- 
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trolled  by  symbols — some  very  simple, 
some  very  complicated,  but  all  effective 
in  awakening  in  us  sustained  attention 
and  an  impulse  to  action  of  some  sort. 
The  good  looking  young  Arrow  Collar 
man  stands  not  only  for  the  handsome 
well  groomed  self  which  every  man 
wants  to  be,  but  suggests  as  a  corollary 
the  idea  that  if  he  bought  Arrow  Col- 
lars and  wore  them  he  would  actually 
become  so. 

Obviously  we  do  not  all  react  to  the 
same  symbols  to  the  same  degree.  Each 
man  has  elevated  certain  racial  sym- 
bols above  the  average  level  and  is 
more  or  less  conscious  of  them.  An 
open  fire  is  one  to  which  I  react  with 
great  positiveness.  It  stands,  to  me. 
for  intimacy,  for  hospitality.  Con- 
versely, the  idea  of  caging  anything 
awakes  in  me  acute  discomfort.  I  do 
not  like  to   look   at   animals   in   cages. 

SO  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  man 
who  advertised  bird  cages  last  sea- 
son might  better  have  saved  his  money, 
but  fortunately  for  him,  to  many  people 
they  were  symbols  suggesting  a  sun- 
shiny room  full  of  peaceful  domestic 
happiness. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  pictures  that 
you  must  look  for  sjinbols,  but  in  the 
words  which  primitive  man  framed  to 
express  his  ideas.  Don't  imagine  that 
I  believe  symbols  are  new  in  advertis- 
ing. But  heretofore  we  have  arrived 
at  the  use  of  sjTiibols  by  the  somewhat 
uncertain  method  of  trying  them  on 
ourselves.  When  you  chew  the  end  of 
your  pencil  and  seek  inspiration  in  the 
ceiling,  you  are  really  striving  to  pluck 
out  of  your  inner  consciousness  the 
symbols  to  express  your  thought.  Af- 
ter you  have  written  a  number  of 
pieces  of  copy,  you  read  them  over  and 
suddenly  one  of  them  seems  to  you 
much  better  than  the  others.  For  "the 
moment  you  have  made  yourself  audi- 
ence, not  an  entirely  unbiased  audience 
to  be  sure,  but  approximately  what  the 
Victorian  spoke  of  as  Gentle  Reader. 
The  reason  you  feel  a  certain  piece  of 
copy  is  better  is  because  it  has  made 
the  most  clever  use  of  your  symbols, 
and  just  in  so  far  as  your  symbols  are 
like  those  of  your  fellow  man,  you  will 
awake  a  similar  reaction  in  him,  too. 

NOW  that  is  probably  the  method  by 
which  copy  will  be  written  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  but  I  believe  that 
more  and  more  we  will  apply  to  copy 
and  art  the  yardstick  of  analysis.  We 
will  learn  first  to  check  our  symbols 
against  the  accepted  symbols  of  the 
great  mass  of  men,  and  in  time  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  decide  on  the 
symbols  first  and  build  our  copy  and 
our  art  directly  on  them — certain  that 
if  we  do,  we  shall  carry  our  message 
straight  to  the  fountainhead  of  all 
action,   our   subconscious   selves. 

When  we  have  learned  to  do  this  we 
shall,  to  a  large  extent,  be  freed  from 
the  tjTanny  of  temporary  exhaustion 
such  as  that  which  threatens  to  over- 
take us  now.  Fashions  in  words 
change,  the  physical  facts  whispered 
yesterday  may  today  be  shouted  from 
the  housetops,  but  beneath  all  these 
ephemeral  changes  of  custom  flows  the 
steady,  eternal  stream  of  racial  emo- 
tions. Man  hungers  and  loves  and  dies 
according  to  the  old  emotional  patterns. 
and  the  appeal  that  reaches  through 
the  superficial  changes  to  the  great 
unchanging  stream  of  the  subconscious 
is  always  sure  of  a  response. 
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Former   Company   and   Position 


Now  Associated  With 


Position 


C.  H.  Handerson   . . .  The  Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Vice-     Stephen  Sanford  &  Sons,    Second   Vice-Pres.   in 

Pres.  in   Charge  of  Publicity    Amsterdam,  N.  Y Charge  of  bales 

Ernst  B.  Filsinger   .  .  Lawrence  &  Co.,  New  York,  Export  Dept Pacific  Mills,  New  York.  .  Mgr.  of  Export   Dept. 

Osias  Austin    Animated   Products   Corp.,   New   York,   Prod.  „     ,      ,r.  j   n 

Mgr  Same  Company Sec'y,  Treas.,  and   Gen. 

Mgr. 

Gordon    Kingsbury     .  Kelvinator  Corp.,   Detroit,  Mich.,  Ass't  Sales 

Mgj.  General    Motors    Corp., 

^ New   York    Institutional   Adv. 

Committee 

D.  K.  Newell   The  Allen  A.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Adv.  Dept Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

A.  J.  Palica   The  Allen  A.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Adv.  Mgr..  . .  Same  Company   Division  Sales  Mgr. 

Louis  J.  Gumpert  .  .  .  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  New  York,  Eastern  Sales  ,   „   ,       „ 

Manager   Same  Company   General   Sales   Manager 

Wm.  M.  Coatsworth..The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Ass't  Sales 

Mgr Same  Company bales  Mgr. 

'L.  G.  Sherman ^tna  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Copy  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 

Co.,  Hartford,  Conn Copy 

F.  Quinby   Smith    ...Maryland  Motorist,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mgr Sherwood   Bros.,    Inc., 

Baltimore,   Md Adv.  Mgr. 

T.  P.  Pfeiffer Byllesby    Engineering    &    Management    Corp.,  T^•   ■  • 

Chicago,  III,  Adv.   Dept Same  Company   Mgr.  of  Adv.  Division 

J.  F.  Gardiner Byllesby    Engineering    &    Management    Corp.,  ■   ,    ,  j 

Chicago,  111.,  Adv.   Dept Same  Company Mgr.  of  Financial  Ad\ . 

R.  M.  Plympton    ....  Babson  Statistical  Association,  Wellesley  Hills, 

Mass  The   Lincoln   Electric   Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio In    Charge    of    Consumer 

Motor    Sales    at    Chicago, 
111. 

H.  M.  Stuckenberg. . .  Moreland  &  Stuckenberg,  Cincinnati,  Ohio The  Cincinnati  Ball  Crank 

Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio Adv.  Mgr. 

Philip  R.  Allen   Bird  &  Son,  Inc.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  Vice- 

Pres Same  Company Pres.  and  Dir. 

George  W.  Laine,  Jr..  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J., 

Systems   Service   Mgr Studebaker    Sales    Co., 

Newark,  N.  J Adv.  Mgr. 


>  This  is  a  correction  ot  the  item  that  appeared  in  the  last  issue. 
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Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


John  A.  Barron Knox  Hat  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr John  A.  Barron  &  Asso- 

dates,  New  York Adv.  cfe   Sales   Promotion 

Percival  White   Market  Research  Council,  New  York  and  Bos- 
Ion,  Marketing  Counselor    Cowan,  Dempsey  &  Deng- 

ler.  Inc.,  New  York Associate  Partner 

0.  W.  Roosevelt Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  Ass't  Treas Cowan,  Dempsey  &  Deng- 

ler,  Inc.,  New  York Associate  Partner 

Raymond  C.  R.  Ke- 
ren    Larchar-Horton  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,   Space 


Buyer 


Same  Company Vice-Pres.  and  Contact 


John    Dow    McKinney,  Marsh  &  Gushing,  Inc.,  Detroit, 

Mich.,   Merchandising   Dept Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc., 

Detroit,  Mich Merhandising  Dept. 

J.  S.  Garrett Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  Mansfield.  Ohio  Office   Fuller  &  Smith,  Inc., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


.  Dept.  of  Creative  Plans 
and  Service 
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THE  NEW 
AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


A  ROBBINS   PERIODICAL 
EDITEDBYEDMUNDG.GRESS 


T. 


HE  new  American 
Printer  is  receiving  a  lot  of  attention  these  days. 
It  is  the  subject  of  discussion  throughout  the 
printing  industry.  Advertisers  as  well  as  readers 
are  writing  their  appreciation  and  commendation. 

The  American  Printer  is  always  fresh  and  in- 
teresting because  its  contacts  are  with  the  leaders 
and  thinkers  of  the  craft.  Its  editor  has  a  staff  of 
two  hundred  printers,  typographers,  designers, 
engravers  who  not  only  give  of  their  experiences 
and  thought  but  collaborate  in  presenting  the 
latest  ideas,  designs  and  processes  as  editorial 
feature  inserts  in  the  various  numbers.  These  per- 
sons range  in  age  from  twentv  to  eightv,  so,  as 
their  influence  is  felt  on  the  pages  of  The  Ameri- 
can Printer,  readers  are  enthused  by  the  fresh 
ideas  of  youth,  balanced  by  a  background  of  wis- 
dom and  experience. 

Each  issue  from  the  cover  to  the  last  page  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  reader.  The  American 
Printer  is  not  only  different  from  other  periodi- 
cals but  each  issue  is  different  from  another. 

Among  the  editorial  features  of  The  American 
Printer  the  most  recent,  ''Pictured  Progress,"  has 
taken  the  trade  by  storm.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
and  original  editorial  feature  that  has  appeared 
anvwhere  in  business  and  technical  periodica! 
publishing.  The  information  given  in  pictorial 
foim  will  enable  the  printer  to  keep  his  printing 
plant  young  and  meet  competition  through  the 
additions  of  newest  machinery,  processes  and 
devices. 


The  discussion  on  the  Fresh  Note  in  typog- 
raphy and  design  tliat  has  continued  since  the 
remarkable  Printing  Exposition  Number  of  The 
American  Printer  has  awakened  the  craft  and 
altered  the  appearance  of  typographic  work 
throughout  the  country. 

Every  number  of  The  American  Printer  is  in- 
teresting, human  and  friendly.  A  subscriber  was 
at  the  editor's  desk  recently.  He  told  of  a  dis- 
cussion he  was  having  with  a  young  university 
woman.  He  showed  her  an  article  in  The  Ameri- 
can Printer.  She  read  it.  then  turned  to  another 
article.  Finally  she  exclaimed:  "Why,  this  is  in- 
teresting: I  thought  trade  journals  were  dry  and 
technical!" 

Front  office  and  workroom  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  understandable  way  in  every  number 
by  men  of  experience  and  ability  as  writers.  Own- 
ers of  printing  offices,  managers,  superintendents 
and  foremen,  heads  of  advertising  service  depart- 
ments, are  among  those  who  write  for  The  Amer- 
ican Printer. 

There  are  no  departments  in  The  American 
Printer.  The  entire  periodical  is  planned  for  all 
the  readers.  There  is  no  news  section,  but  each 
issue  gives  readers  the  outstanding  happenings  of 
national  interest,  keeping  tliem  informed.  Every- 
thing is  printed  in  readable  sized  type.  There 
is  no  cut-and-dried  editorial  policy  adhered  to 
monotonously.  The  editor  as  he  gathers  new  ideas 
passes  them  along  to  his  readers. 

Tlie  editor,  when  he  writes  his  "Sketches  and 
Impressions"  (for  the  past  half-dozen  years  a 
distinctive  feature  of  The  American  Printer], 
kicks  his  high  hat  into  the  corner  and  talks  of  a 
variety  of  worthwhile  things  in  a  natural  conver- 
sational way.  He  tells  of  interesting  persons  he 
meets,  and  always  takes  the  reader  along  with 
him  on  any  trips  he  makes.  His  camera  is  always 
witli  him  and,  as  a  result,  informal  and  unusual 
pictures  brighten  each  issue. 

W  itli  readers  in  a  friendly,  pleased  mood,  ad- 
\ertisements  are  bound  to  receive  sympathetic 
consideration. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 

9  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York 

105  Swetland  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (.4 ^<?wc/>s,  etc.,  continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 


Carl  D.  Pi'octor Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.,  Adv.  Mgr Remington  Rand,  Inc., 

New   York    Adv.  Mgr. 

David  W.  Hulburd, 

Jr Herald,  Washington,  D.  C,  Editorial  Dept William  H.  Rankin  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Copy 

Walter  Whitehead    .  .  W.  0.  Floing,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Wales  Adv.  Co.,  New 

York    Co-Director  of  Art 

Leon  Decheim Free  Lance  Artist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y G.  F.  Barthe  &  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse,  N.   Y Art  Director 

Ruth  Hallowell  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Direct  Mail 

Specialist    E.  P.  Remington  Adv. 

Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Copy 

Irwin   A.   Vladimir. ..  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokio,  Japan,  Adv.  Mgr Hengo  Adv.  Service,  New 

York    Acc't  Executive 

Joseph  M.   Dooher    . .  Lord   &   Thomas   and   Logan,   Inc.,   New   York, 

Ass't  to  Vice-Pres The    H.    K.    McCann    Co., 

New  York   Space  Buyer 

J.  W.  Sanger Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Dir.  of  Foreign 

Service    Foreign  Adv.  &  Service 

Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York. .  Vice-Pres. 
William  H.  Ensign. .  .  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York,  Eastern 

Sales  Mgr J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Mgr.  of  Radio  Dept. 

H.D.Leopold The   Brunswick-Balke-Collender   Co.,   Chicago, 

111.,  Adv.  Mgr Dearborn  Adv.  Agcy., 

Chicago,  111 Partner  and  Vice-Pres. 

H.  R.  Mulvey M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York,  Copy James  A.  Devine  Adv. 

Agcy.,  New  York   Acc't  Executive  and 

Prod.  Mgr. 
Joseph   C.   Donohue.  .  D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Copy  and  Contact   Sperry  Flour  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal Ass't  to  Adv.  Mgr. 

D.  J.  Hinman I.  A.  Klein,  New  York,  Rep Charles  C.  Green  Adv. 

Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York...  Space  Buyer 

Roy  D.  Brickner  ....  The   Fleischmann  Co.,  New   York    The     Joseph      Katz     Co., 

Baltimore,   Md Member  of  Staff 

Frank  W.  Prescott  .  .  Conlon,  Prescott  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Member 

of  Firm   Capehart-Carey    Corp.,, 

Boston,   Mass New  England  Mgr. 


A'n/i 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^<//«,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With 


Position 


A.  G.  Winkler Fuel  Oil  and  Temperature  Journal,  New  York, 

Chicago  and  Western  Rep Porter^Langtry  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 New  York  Mgr.  for  Build- 
ing     Material      Merchant 
and  Building  Materials 

Don  K.  Wilson   Register,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Adv.  Dept The      Christian      Science 

Monitor,  Boston,  Mass.  . .  New   York   Adv.   Mgr. 

Frank  L.  Livermore. .  Triplex  Safety  Glass  Co.,  New  York,   Sales 

Organization    The  Outlook,  New  York  .  Adv.  Staff 

Walter  Hanlon    True  Story  Magajine,  New  York,  Sales  Staff  . .  Same  Company   Ass't   Adv.   Dir. 

P.  S.   Dennis    Rodney  E.  Boone,  New  York,  Rep International      Magazine 

Co.,  New  York   In    Charge  of   Detroit, 

Mich.     Office    of    Good 
Housekeeping 

Arthur  A.  Starin    .  .  .  Topics  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Service  Mgr..  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. .  Service  Mgr. 

B.  L.   Dombrowski   .  .  The     American     Legion    Monthly,     New    York, 

.Adv.    Staff    Same  Company Eastern   Adv.   Mgr. 

Paul  K.  Craig   Laundryette    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    Vice- 
Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr The    Stillson    Press,    New 

York Direct   Adv.   Staff 

Harold  E.  Gray The  World,  New  York,  Rep The  Outlook.  New  York..  Adv.  Staff 

Wm.  D.  Nugent The  Advertiser,  &  The  American,  Boston, 

Mass.,   Adv.   Dir Media  Records,  Inc., 

New  York Dir.  of  Sales 
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What  ivoman  ml 
ignore  the  persi  a 
sive  sales  talkcm  boa 
ted  in  phoiograpl 
like  this? 


Customers  vant  to 
know  exactly  how  it 
appears  and  pho- 
tographs show  them 
in  the  moS  appeal- 
ing ti/ay. 


II  Ihe  aiay^ai-jfome  (Shopper 

—  illuslrale  wiBiPhoiogvaphs 


Specialties  of  all 
kinds  can  best  be 
shown  to  the  pros- 
peQ  with  attraHire 
tTuth'Utling  photo- 
graphs. 


CfSC  Photographs  freely  in  your 
catalogs,  diredt  literature  and  your  display 
advertisements — whether  you  are  selling 
automobiles,  lingerie,  table  lamps  or  sta- 
tionery. Photographs  speak  a  language  the 
buyer  understands.  They  dispel  doubt — 
banish  indecision.  Where  words  fail,  Photc- 
graphs  always  convince.  They  leave  fewer 
words  of  copy  to  be  written  and  read — 
leave  fewer  opportunities  for  misunder- 
standing. 


P"^m 


^  PHS 

ellfheS'tojy 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  R. 

R.  Co New  York  Railroad The    Caples    Co.,    New   York    (Effective 

January  1) 

Esmond  Mills Esmond,  R.   I Blankets    Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Long  Acre  Cold  Cream  Co.,  Inc..  .  New  York  Cold   Cream    James  A.  Devine  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Woodlawn  Nurseries  Co Rochester,  N.  Y Nursery  Stock E.  P.  Remington  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Solidifier   Corp Philadelphia,   Pa Solidon,  for  Walls    . . .  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hewitt-Gutta  Percha  Rulber 

Corp Buffalo,  N.  Y Rubber    E.  P.  Remington  Adv.  Agcy.,  .Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

E.  M.  Trimble  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc Rochester,  N.  Y Kiddie-Koops  &  Baby 

Bathinettes    The  Z.  L.  Potter  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Commercial  Body  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Truck  Bodies   J.  Jay   Fuller   Adv.   Agcy.,   Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Marlette  &   Son    Buffalo,  N.  Y Duro-Chrome  Process 

of  Chromium  Plating. .  J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Bon-Dee  Golf  Ball  Co Detroit,   Mich Golf    Balls    Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
Steel  &   Copper  Plate   Engravers 

Association  New   York    Cooperative  Campaign .  Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Junior  Food  Products  Co Tyrone,  Pa Jack  &  Jill   Gelatin.  .  .  Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  New  York 

The  Mirror    New  York Candy   Stores Wales  Adv.  Co.,  New  York 

The  Vaniva  Products  Co New  York Shaving  Cream    Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Joseph  Wild  &  Company New  York Linoleum    A jax  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Gillette  Camera  Stores,  Inc New  York Stores     J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bliss   Steel   Products  Corp E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y Manifold  &  Mostlite 

Windows    G.  F.  Barthe  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

S.  Cheney  &  Son   Manlius,  N.  Y Grinders    G.  F.  Barthe  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Co Louisville,   Ky "Spud"  Cigarettes  ....  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York 

'Harford  Frocks,  Inc Indianapolis,  Ind Frocks    The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  and  New  York 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co Racine,  Wis Threshers  &  Crawlers 

for   Fordson   Tractors.  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Athey  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Chicago,  111 Weatherstripping  & 

Window   Shades   Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111. 
L.  T.   Piver    Paris,   France    Perfume    Huber  Hoge,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Cincinnati  Ball  Crank  Co.   .  .  Cincinnati,   Ohio    Automobile    Parts    and 

Accessories    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Prudent  San  Diego  Airplane 

Co San   Diego,   Cal Airplanes    Lord    &    Thomas    and    Logan,    Inc.,    Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co Long   Island   City, 

N.  Y Tangee  Beauty  Prepa- 
rations   Hanff-Metzger,    Inc.,     New    York     (Ef- 
fective January  1) 

Rochester  Packing  Co Rochester,  N.  Y Packers    Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Flick  &  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.    . .  Finance    D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

Jaeger   Machine   Co Columbus,  Ohio   Concrete    and     Plaster 

Mixers    The   Robbins   &  Pearson   Co.,   Columbus, 

Ohio 

Kraeuter  &  Co Newark,  N.  J Tools    Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann.,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co Newark,  N.  J Cutlery Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Tecla  Corp New  York   Pearls     Capehart-Carey  Corp.,  New  York 

Pinehurst,  Inc Pinehurst,  N.  C Winter  Resort Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York 

'This   company    i.s   a   .subsidiary   uf  ilie   Real   Sill;    Hosiery    Mills,  Tiidianapolis.  Ind.     This  is  a  correction  of  the  item  that  appeared 
in  the  last  Issue. 
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cLCAMiNGS  ^  corn  Ah 


^x/T  is  the  things 
additional  we  like  to 
do  for  you,  not  merely 
the  things  traditional! 

The  GOTHAM 
Photo-Engraving  Co.,  inc. 

229  West  28'.'?  Street,  N.  Y. 

'Belephone  LONQACRE  3595 


K.O.C.H 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising    Through 

Coatesville  Boiler  Works   Coatesville,  Pa Tanks  &  Boilers R.  E.  Lovekin  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Kroydon  Co Maplewood,  N.  J Golf   Clubs    Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

A  &  J  Mfg.  Co Binghamton,   N.   Y Kitchen  Tools Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Fourth  Estate,  New  York   Has  consolidated  with   Editor   &   Publisher,   New   York.     The  paper   will   be 

known  as  Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate,  New  York. 

The  American  Contractor,   New  York    Has  appointed  Leroy  B.  Hammond,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  western  advertising 

representative. 

Drug  Markets,  New  York   Effective  with  the  January  issue,  will  have  a  page  size  of  7  x  10  inches.     The 

issuance  has  been  changed  from  fortnightly  to  monthly. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C Has  appointed  Charles  A.   Underbill,   New  York,  as  its  eastern  advertising 

representative. 

Daily  Press,  Hope,  Ark Has  appointed  Thomas  F.  Clark  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertis- 
ing representative. 

Daily  Chronicle,   Calexico,   Cal Has  appointed  Thomas  F.  Clark  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  eastern  advertis- 
ing representative. 

Chemical  Markets,  New  York   Effective  with  the  January  issue,  will  have  a  page  size  of  7  x  10  inches.     The 

issuance  has  been  changed  from  weekly  to  monthly. 

American,  Donora,  Pa Has  consolidated  with  Herald,  Donora,  Pa.     The  new  paper  will  be  known  as 

Herald-American,  Donora,  Pa.     Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  its   national  advertising  representative. 

The  Mooseheart  Magazine,  New  York   Effective  with  the  January  issue,  will  have  a  page  size  of  7  x  10  inches. 

News,  Vandergrift,  Pa Has  appointed  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  its  national  advertising 

representative.     The  paper  is  now  published  daily  instead  of  semi-weekly. 

The  World,  Tulsa,  Okla Has  discontinued  its  afternoon  edition,  and  will  continue  as  a  morning  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Will  act  as  a  distribution  agent  for  the  Sanka  Coffee  Corp.,  New  York. 

H.   O.   Wilbur   &   Sons,   Inc.,   Philadelphia,  „  „     ,       ,   ,,,      ,.,<,-. 

Pa Has  consolidated  with  the  American  Interests  of  Suchard,  Neuchatel,  Switzer- 
land. The  new  company  will  be  known  as  Wilbur-Suchard  Chocolate  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ward  H.  Olmsted,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Name  changed  to  Olmsted-Hewitt,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  New  ^  ,  ^  ,,„,,».         .„ 

York    Will  open  a  new  office  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  January  1st.    The  ofhce  will 

be  under  the  management  of  Thomas  L.  Emory. 

International  Magazine  Co.,  New  York Has  opened  a  group  office  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  Motor,  Good  Housekeeping, 

Cosmopolitan,    and    Harper's    Bazar.      Each    publication    will    operate    inde- 
pendently under  its  own  representative. 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 

Name  Business  From  To 

The  Iron  Age Publication    First  National   Bank   Bldg.,        ,^^    ..   .        ^     ,     ,    „,,        p. 

(Cincinnati  Office)  Cincinnati,   Ohio    408    Union    Central    Bldg.,    Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio 

Archer  Advertising  Co Advertising    312  Temple  Bar  Building,  _.     .        ,. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    Enquirer   Building.   Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Broughton  Adv.  Service Advertising    327  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,         „.    ^   ,  ,  „,     „,. 

^  111  222  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago, 

IlL 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


It  ghes  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  co^  er  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  ^  olume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  co\ers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard   Rate  &  Data  Service, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  ,. 19  2.. 

Chicago,   Illinois. 

Vou  may  send  us — prepaid — the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued, 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended. 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 


Firm   Xante   Street     Address 

City    Slate    

Individual  Signing  Order Official   Position 
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The  Envelope 

with  a  "THOUSAND"  uses 

Have  you  thought  of  them  ALLF     ^^'^"'  S^"'"'  "^ckwear;  the 

*"  automobile  service  station — for 

HE  uses  for  Improved  Columbian     small  light  parts.    Improved  Colum- 
Clasp  Envelopes  are  by  no  means     bian  Clasp  Envelopes  save  wrapping 


THE  IMPROVED  COLUUBfAN  CLASP  No.  90 

P*T.    JAN      7,    '!» 

TK  iMiirg  STini  cavaen  co..  snincnuo.  M«tl. 


T 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp, 

and  the  size  number  are  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 


limited  to  the  mailing  of  catalogs  and 
booklets. 

The  optician — for  the  eyeglass  cases 
he  mails;  the  hardware  man  and  the 
"5  &  10"  —  for  screws  and  bolts;  the 
specialty  shop  —  for  notions    small- 


and  paper  —  twine   and  time.   Your 
printer  and  stationer  can  supply  you. 

UNITED   STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

The  u-orld'i  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD.    MASSACHUSETTS 

^X'ith   14   miinuf.Kturing   divisions  covering   the  counirv 


Im,pr€)V@d 

COLUMBIAN   CLASP  ENVELOPES 


&  Sellinsi 

PUBLISHED     FORTNlGHi^Yj 


Drawn  by  Fred  Cole  for  Fisher  Body  Corporation 


DECEMBER  28,  1927 


15  CENTS  A  COPY  v^;^^,^^. 


In  this  issue:  '^^ 


"Buving  i^itt'iit  Rights,  the  Only  Legal  Monopolv"  By  Edc;ar  H.  Im-.lix; 
"Back  Home  with  the  C^ountv-Seat  Newspaper"  By  H.  A.  Harinc;  "  The 
Manufacturer's  Responsibility  in  Self-Medication "  B\  |.  O.  Si'urrikr;  "My 
Great  Mistake"    Bv  (-laldk  C.  Hoi-kins;    "The  Nev\s  Digest"  on   Page  70 
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Reader  Interest  ♦  ♦ ,  What  Is  It? 


AN  active,  cuiiliiuiuus  reader  ap- 
proval of,  and  confidence  in,  a 
newspaper's  editorial  and  news  poli- 
cies. 

But  more  than  that.  Reader  interest 
in  terms  of  advertising  values  means 
a  habitual  reader  reliance  upon  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  newspaper 
for  information  necessary  to  the 
economy  of  the  home.  Newspapers 
that  lead  in  retail  advertising  com- 
monly enjoy  this  reader  interest. 

In  Chicago  no  week-day  newspaper  is 
so  comprehensive  and  representative 
a  shopping  guide  as  The  Daily  News; 
none  has  so  large  a  volume  of  local 
advertising.  The  larger  retailers 
(department  stores  in  and  out  of  the 
loop)  place  more  advertising  in  The 
Daily  News  than  in  the  next  three 
Chicago  week-day  newspapers  com- 
bined. Retail  food  advertisers  doing 
business  through  more  than  2,000 
stores  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  place 
more  advertising  in  The  Daily  News 
than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspa- 
per, daily  and  Sunday  combined. 


Shoppers  for  the  Chicago  home 
have  learned  to  rely  upon  The  Daily 
News  as  a  buying  directory  as  well 
as  a  medium  of  information  and  en- 
tertainment. 

Reader  interest,  in  so  far  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  space  buyer,  means 
interest  in  and  response  to  all  that  a 
newspaper  presents  .  .  .  advertising 
as  well  as  news. 

Tn  no  other  Chicago  newspaper  is 
the  reader  interest  so  complete  and 
effective  as  in 


THE    CHICAGO    DAILY   NEWS 

Publishing    More    Advertising   Than   Any  Other   Chicago   Week- Day    Newspaper 


AdvetlisittQ 
Repreientalives: 


NKW   YORK  CHICACO                                          I(KT1((»IT 

.1.    B.    Wnodward  Woodward   A    Kelly                         «f>..rt%.,ird    &    Kelly 

I  I<)   K.   42d   St.  360     N.     Mirhican     Ave.                     »<>«     Kinr    Arts    Bids. 

MF.MBEB  OF   THE    lim.OOO    (illOlIP  <»r    AMERICAN    CITIES 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C    Geo.    Kmcnrs- 

253    First    Natiunal    Bank     Itl.b 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  November,   1927 — 446,803 
— 95%  in  Chicago  and  Suburbs 


rublishetl  every  otli<r  W.tlmsday  bv   .Advertising  FortnighUy.    Jnc  .    :i    i:ast   .'isth   .^st..    Xvw    Yi.ik.    X.    V       Siil.s.-ripli.'ii   price   $3  00   per 
year.     Volume  10.      .No.  5.     Kntered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,    i;i:;o.    at    Post    Ollue    at    .\ew    Vurli    uiulrr    .Vet    of    March    3.    18iS». 
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THE    FUNNY   FOLKS   WHO    LIVE 

IN  ^D-LAND 

The  scene  is  breakfast.  At  the  table  are  seated  Dad,  Mother  (who  is  also 
known  as  the  Housewife,)  young  Marion  and  younger  James  (who  are 
known  as  the  Kiddies.) 

Mother  says  to  Dad,  '"Dear,  won't  you  have  some  of  these  pancakes,  cooked 
with  flour  that  143  tests  conducted  by  leading  dental  scientists  prove  is  bene- 
ficial foracidhidrolidones,the  dread  disease  that  saps  all  modern  gums  of  those 
essential  vitabones  which  make  for  health  among  people  of  distinctive  taste?" 

Dad  replies,  "Thank  you  dear,  I  ivill  have  some  of  those  delicious  deli- 
cacies prepared  so  easily  at  home  and  today  I  shall  stop  in  and  look  over 
that  magnificent  Blah  Straight  "8",  the  car  that  people  of  superlative  taste 
instinctively  know  leads  the  world  in  beauty  and  performance,  the  car  that 
has  achieved  outstanding  leadership  among  the  unique  masterpieces  of 
engineering  c-r-a-f-t-s-m-a-n-s-h-i-p." 

The  Kiddies  in  chorus,  "And  Father,  dear,  won't  you  bring  us  some  of 
that  bone-building,  tissue-strengthening  chewing  gum  endorsed  by  AmyriUa 
Whoositz — America's  most  popular  endorser?" 


Many  an  advertiser  today  is  being  made  to  look  ridiculous,  not  through 

lack  of  facts  in  his  advertising  but  because  those  facts  have  been  presented 

I  in  an  artificial^  unbelievable  way.   Facts  need  never  be  dull.   Nor  do  they 

have  to  "go  advertising"  to  be  interesting. 

Joseph     Richards     Company,     Inc. 

"Facts     first  —  then    Advertising" 
257    Park    Avenue  New  York 
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The  Indianapolis  News 

has  more 

home-deUvered 

city  circulation 

than 

both  other 

Indianapolis  dailies 

combined. 


Exclusive    Indianapolis    Member,    1 00,000    Gruup    of    American    Citiet 


The  Indianapolis  News 

jsM^  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON.    BRIDGE,   Advertising   Manager 

NEW   YORK:    DAN   A.    CARROLL  CHICAGO:   J.    E.    LUTZ 

110  East  42nd   Street  The    Tower    Building 


Dpcemher  2K.  1<)>7 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Old  Yardsticks 


rryn 

I     old 

J-      the 


E  R  E  is  an 
3ld  saying  that 
the  veil  of 
mercy  covers  the 
face  of  f  u  t  u  r  i  t  y. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  good 
thing  we  do  not 
know  more  about  to- 
morrow. How  ter- 
rilile  it  would  be  if 
the  famous  literary 
lights  of  Europe 
should  be  right  in 
their  dire  p  r  e  d  i  c- 
tions  of  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to 
America.  It  makes 
one  shiver  to  read 
the  conclusions  of 
Count  Keyserling. 
H.  G.  Wells,  Dr.  C. 
G.  Jung  and  other 
critical  observers  of 
the  new  civilization 
that  we  are  building  on  this  western  Continent  of  ours. 

But  are  they  doing  more  than  merely  guessing '.'  And 
is  it  not  possible  that  they  are  still  using  yardsticks 
which  have  become  worthless  for  measuring  the  future  ? 

They  say  ours  is  a  road  leading  to  a  new  Dark  Age. 
Human  nature  never  changes,  and  the  primitive  will 
reassert  itself.  It  is  the  way  of  nature  that  after 
light  will  come  darkness,  and  humanity  being  a  part  ot 
the  common  order,  must  conform.  Each  new  civiliza- 
tion only  represents  a  fresh  start,  and  there  is  no  es- 
sential difference  between  a  new  beginning  that  took 
place  10,000  years  ago  and  one  that  begins  today. 

As  proof  that  we  are  following  a  route  that  has  besn 
traveled  before,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  colonization 
of  America  has  been  quite  like  that  of  ancient  India. 
Our  life  has  taken  the  character  of  a  military  re,gime 
and  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  resemble  a  race 
of  conquerors.  In  our  offensive  against  foreign  coun- 
tries we  use  bullets  of  gold  instead  of  lead,  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  industrial  age. 

Our  religion  is  that  of  work,  and  this  form  of  faith 
will  survive  only  as  long  as  prosperity  continues  to  in- 
crease. Eventually  technical  progress  will  defeat  itself. 
.A  congestion  of  motor  cars  will  make  it  easier  and 
quicker  to  walk  than  to  ride.  The  purely  American 
culture  that  will  soon  come  into  being  will  be  based  on 
leisure,  as  have  all  the  cultures  of  the  past,  and  the 
idle  apostles  of  this  new  culture  will  grow  in  numbers 
and  power  until  they  will  repudiate  the  religion  of 
work.  Then  it  will  be  disclosed  to  the  world  that  the 
road  of  efficiency  is  not  always  the  road  to  happiness. 

On  and  on  go  the  philosophers.  They  insist  that  our 
ideal  is  becoming  purely  Indian.  Our  music  and  re- 
ligious revivalism  and  sense  of  humor  are  all  showing 
the  influence  of  the  negro.  Our  rush  and  bustle  ex- 
press the  restlessness  of  a  soul  out  of  harmony  with 
itself.  Mother  earth  is  stronger  than  man  and  we  are 
being  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  native.     As  we 
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lose  our  original  vi- 
tality the  spirit  of 
the  aborigine  will 
increasingly  assert 
itself. 

These  are  some  of 
the  arguments  used 
to  support  the  belief 
that  Europe  and 
America  are  drift- 
ing apart;  that 
Americanization  of 
the  world  is  becom- 
ing more  remote.  It 
is  declared  that  al- 
ready we  are  as  far 
removed  from  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  as 
the  average  Euro- 
pean is  from  the 
Medieval  Knight.  ' 
Why  should  we 
take  these  fantastic 
forecasts  seriously? 
Where  in  the  past 
was  any  civilization 
constructed  on  a  foundation  that  bore  the  least  resem- 
blance to  that  on  which  we  are  erecting  our  present 
era  of  industrialism?  At  no  time  in  history  has  the 
population  of  any  country  been  made  up  of  such  a 
mixture  of  races  as  ours.  Homogeneous  populations 
are  generally  static.  Our  melting  pot  is  turning  out 
a  new  type  of  human,  a  mongrel  who  has  the  dynamic 
power  that  Qualifies  for  leadership.  Blue  blood  is  more 
of  a  social  than  an  industrial  asset. 

Never  in  any  past  civilization  wera  technically 
trained  minds  available  to  d'rect  the  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  earth.  Through  all  of  the  cen- 
turies of  the  past  the  planet  on  which  we  live  has  re- 
mained practically  virgin.  The  scientist  is  a  new  factor 
in  history.  Coal,  oil  and  water-power  played  no  part 
in  the  cultures  of  yesterday.  Early  man  could  not  sub- 
stitute machines  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  modern  means  of  communication  and 
transportation.  People  in  one  part  of  the  world  were 
ignorant  of  what  others  were  doing.  It  took  a  thou- 
sand years  for  the  secret  of  silk  manufacture  to  get 
from   China  to  Spain. 

Yesterday  is  dead  and  never  will  the  same  conditions 
return.  The  present  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
has  not  come  of  accident  or  resulted  from  the  fortunes 
of  war.  Long  before  1914  the  march  of  America  to  a 
position  of  world  leadership  had  already  commenced. 
Intelligent  investigation  of  the  facts  and  figures  then 
available  would  have  disclosed  to  anyone  that  the  old 
standards  of  international  comparison  were  on  the  way 
to  oblivion.  The  common  phrase  "back  to  normal"  is 
nothing  more  than  an  empty  use  of  words. 

And  as  for  the  future,  we  can  no  more  picture  what 
lies  ahead  than  our  forefathers  could  visualize  a  day 
when  electricit.v  would  enable  them  to  see  inside  opaque 
bodies,  speak  round  the  world,  and  look  across  the 
widest  of  oceans.     We  are  commencin.g  to  comprehend 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   54] 
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The  News  Is  Read  by  4  Out  of  5 
Food  Buyers  in  Detroit 


T  may  be  a  man's  world,  as  the  feminists  say,  but 
those  who  have  the  job  of  getting  dollars  back  for 
goods  say  that  it's  the  woman  who  regulates  the 
world's  budget.  And  certainly  woman  controls  the  state 
of  the  family  cupboard;  Because  this  is  so  and  because  The 
Detroit  News  goes  into  4  out  of  every  5  homes  where  any 
English  newspaper  is  read  does  it  carry  more  grocery  and 
food  product  advertising  than  both  other  Detroit  newspa- 
pers combined.  The  esteem  in  which  The  Detroit  News  is 
held  by  the  directors  of  the  family  budget  is  a  matter  on 
which  it  prides  itself  and  a  fact  easily  ascertained  by  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  mail  received  daily  from  women  of  every 
class.     More  than  200,000  letters  are  written  annually. 


In  every  selling  classification  of  advertising 
The  News  leads  all  other  Detroit  news- 
papers— a  fact  that  verifies  its  ability  to 
cover    this    market    thoroughly    and    alone.. 

The  Detroit  News 

The  HOME  newspaper 

3S6mO  Sunday  Circulation  330,000  Weekday  Circulation 
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'WARNING 

/^e  Cosmetic 
Bootlegger 


F  LATE  reputable  manufacturers  of 
toilet  requisites  and  cosmetics  have  been 
awakened  to  the  danger  of  trade-mark  pirates 
and  package  counterfeiters  whose  raids  on  the 
markets  of  established  brands  are  a  serious 
threat  to  prestige  and  good-will.  Says  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  American  Fair  Trade  Association: 


'The  women  of  America,  according  to  figures  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Labor,  are  spending 
^1,825,000,000.00  a  year  for  artificial  aids  to  beauty.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  enormous  outlay  attracts  buccaneers  who 
make  a  business  of  stealing  the  trade-marks  and  designs  of 
reputable  firms.  The  products  sold  under  these  imitation 
labels  are  not  only  worthless  as  beautifiers  but  frequently 
dangerous  since  they  are  compounded  without  medical 
supervision  and  may  contain  ingredients  harmful  to  the  skin." 


At  a  time  like  this  the  Seal  of  Approval  of  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau 
of  Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health  is  a  safeguard  to  the  manufacturers 
who  use  it  on  their  packages,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  consumer.  All 

the  resources  of  this  organization  are  pledged  to 
guard  against  the  forgery  of  this  Seal  and  to 
protect  the  widespread  good-will  established  for  it 
by  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  to  the  public. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Chicago      Boston      New  York      Detroit      San  Francisco 
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CAKFClDisaremarkdbIc 
tolding  parer  with  priCii- 
callynoprintingl  imitations 
of  colors  or  screen.  Its  sur- 
face, while  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  finest  of  vigneriing. 
will  not  crack  where  folded 
even  when  double-folded. 
Vv'henever  a  fapcr  of  fold- 
ing and  ptini  in g  excellence 
is  needed  CANFOLD 
will  prove  its  unusual 
merit  eloquently  ! 

Substance  (25  X  38)  70  80  100  120 

25  X  38 70  80  100  120 

25  X  40 100  120  160  200 

28  X  42 87  99  124  ... 

28  X  44 91  104  130  ... 

281^x45 100  130  160  200  260 

29  X  52  112  127  

32  X  44 104  120  148  ... 

35  X  45 116  133  166  .. 

38  X  50 140  160  200  240 


S§^M. 


VELVETONE  is  an  outsranding  achievement 
in  semi-ddU  suria^e  paper  coating.  Its  excep- 
tional and  unitotmly  beautiful  surface  adapts 
it  ideally  to  the  requitements  of  de  luxe  bro- 
chute  and  booklet  printing.  Whenevetan  in- 
stant impression  of  quality  ot  ptestige  must  he 
conveyed,  the  subdued  lustte  of  Velvetone  is 
usually  mote  effective  than  the  brilliance  of  an 
enamel  paper.  Reproductions  of  fine-screen, 
soft-focus  copy  with  colots  in  line  or  Ben  Day 
can  produce  effects  on  Velvetone  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  less 
skilfully  surfaced  papers. 

Substance  (25  x  iS)  70      80     100 

WHITE    25x38 70      80    100 

28  X  44 104     ... 

32  X  44 104  119     ... 

35  X  45  133  

38  X  iO 160  

INDIA      25  X  38 70      60    ICO 

28  X  44 91  104     ... 

32  X  44 104  119     ... 

IVORY     25  X  38 80     ... 

BUFF        25  X  38 80     100 

GRAY       25  X  38 80    100 

28  X  44 104 

32  X  44 119     ... 


f 


ASHOKAN  has  an  rxtrem- 
ely   high,  yet   softly-glossed 
finish.   It  provides  an  ideal 
basis  for  any  printing   that 
involves  accurate  reproduc- 
tions, in  any  scteen,  of  all 
sharply  detailed  copy — 
whether  in  colors  or 
black  and  white. 


Subsla.tce(25  X  38I  70  80  100     120 

25  X  38 70  80  100    120 

28  X  42 86  99  124    148 

28x44 91  104  130    156 

29x52 112  127  

30'v  X  41  105  

32  X  44 104  119  148    ... 

33  X  46 112  128  160     ... 

35  X  45  116  133  166     ... 

38  X  50 140  160  200    240 


THE  COMPLETE  LINE 

o/CANTINE'S 

COATED  PAPERS 


w 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Baldwin  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Beekman  Paper  &.  Card  Company,  Inc. 
Balklev,  Dunton  &.  Company 
Clement  &.  btockwell.  Inc. 
Empire  State  Paper  Corporation 
Forest  Paper  Company.  Inc. 
Manhattan  Card  St  Paper  Company 
Marquardt,  Blake  &.  Decker  Company 
Geo.  W.  Millar  &  C'ompany,  Inc. 
Holden  &.  Hawley,  Inc.,  Division 
Miller  &L  Wnght  Paper  Company 
A.  W.  Pohlman  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Paul  E.  Vernon  &  Company 
Vernon  Bros.  &.  Company 
Wm'.  G.  Wiilmann  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
Albany  Hudson  \'alley  Paper  Company 

W.  H.  Smith  Corporation 
Buffalo  R-  H.  Thompson  Company 

Rochester  R.  M.  Myers  &l  Company 

Siyjacuse  ].  6l  F.  B.  Garrett  Company 

Troy  Troy  Paper  Company 


E  have  received  many  re- 
quests for  information 
relative  to  our  full  line  of  coated 
papers.  For  that  reason  we  are 
listing  here,  for  your  convenience 
and  comparison,  stock,  sizes  and 
substances  of  Canfold,  Velvetone, 
EsopuSj  Ashokan  and  Litho  C.  1  S. 

Below,  you  will  find  the  Dealer 
for  your  disiridt. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Carter  Rice  St.  Company 

Cook  Vivian  Company,  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Company 

Holyoke  Judd  Paper  Company 

Plymouth  Paper  Company 

Springficid  Meek-Whitney,  Inc. 

Worcester       Charles  A.  Esty  Paper  Company 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  The  C.  E.  Dartt  Company 

Hariford  Rourkc'Eno  Paper  Company 

New  Haven  Arnold-Roberts  Company 

Chatheld  Paper  Company 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence  R-  L.  Greene  Paper  Company 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburc  Donaldson  Paper  Company 

Philadelphia  Curtis  6*.  Bro.,  Inc. 

Wilcox- Walter-Furlong  Paper  Co. 
Scranton  Megargee  Brothers 

York  Andrews  Paper  House 

MARYLAND 
Baliimorc  Reese  and  Reese 

O.  F.  H.  Warner  &.  Company 
HageTSlou:n  Antietam  Paper  Company 


'^^sopu^^ 


ESOPUS,ouiNo.2  Enam  ?1 
Book,    is   offeted    fot   the 
many   jobs  of  printing  in 
which  the  matter  of  price 
is  an  important  considera- 
tion. With  ordinaty  handl- 
ing, ESOPL'Sshowsresults 
that  compare  favorably  to 
wotk  produced  on  many  a 
higher    priced    stock.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical for  most  run- 
of-shop  jobs  m  one 
or  two  colors. 


Substance  (25x38)   60      70      80     100     120 
25  X  38  60      70     80    100    120 


28  X  42  . 

28  X  44  . . 

29  X  52  . . 
304  X  41. 

32  X  44  . . 

33  X  46  . . 
35  X  45  . . 
33  X  50  . . 


78 
96 


89 
96 


99 

104 
127 
105 
119 
128 
133 


124 
130 


148 
160 
166 


156    200 


120    140     160    200    240 


.T-^i 


ITitho  CI 


LITHOC.  IS.  (Coated- 
One-Side)isasoundsure 
foundation  for  the  litho- 
graphing of  labels.  The 
remarkable  ptesswork 
possible  with  LITHOC. 
1  S.  adds  greatly  to  the 
productive  appeal  of  the 
advertising  material  fof 
which  it  is  used. 


Substance  (25  X  sS)  55  60  70  80 

22  X  28 36  39  45  52 

25  X  38 55  60  70  80 

28  X  44 72  78  91  104 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington     R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Company 

OHIO 
Cleveland  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company 

Columbus  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company 

Toledo  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Import  Paper  Company 

Forsythe  Paper  Company 

The  Blunden-Lyon  Company 

Felsenheld  St  Daniels  Paper  Company 

GEORGIA 

Sai'unnah  M.  S.  &l  D.  A.  Byck 

TEXAS 
Houston  L.  S.  Bosworth  Company 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles   Western  Pacific  Paper  Company 
San  Francisco  General  Paper  Company 

OREGON 
Portlanti  Carter,  Rice  &l  Company 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle  Carter,  Rice  &.  Company 

Tacoma  Standard  Paper  Company 


THE  MARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

Since  1888  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Coated  Papers  Exclusively. 


New  York  Office 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


Cantiiu^ 
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The  Desire 
To  Gain 


stimulates  the  average  American  to  specu- 
late but  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  be- 
lieves that  the  average  speculator  really 
desires  to  build  up  a  conservative  invest- 
ment program.  To  that  end  we  urge  our 
subscribers  to  speculate  with  only  15  per 
cent,  of  their  surplus  funds;  35  to  40^  to 
go  into  gilt-edged  securities  and  45  to  50% 
in  securities  which  enjoy  stable  income  and 
may  appreciate  in  value. 

Would  you  criticise  so  high  an  invest- 
ment standard? 

We  use  the  speculative  appeal  in  order 
to  put  over  our  investment  schedule. 


Magazine 
<^WallStreet 

Member  ABC. 

42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

No.    1  1   of  a  Series 
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Don^t  Make  An  Anemic  Thrust 
At  This  Vast  Market 


MR.  GEORGE  KIRKGASSER,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Cincin- 
nati Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
"spread  shot  methods  must  be  eliminated 
and  the  best  markets  selected." 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  thinly 
spread,  all-inclusive  industrial  campaign 
will  be  as  obsolete  as  "coal  yard  gothic." 

Take  the  textile  industry.  Here  is  a 
market  of  such  magnitude  and  compact- 
ness that  merely  to  tap  and  then  wander 
on  in  fields  afar — is  little  short  of  waste. 
The  Second  Industry  of  the  land,  it  rep- 
resents an  invested  capitalization  of  more 
than  six  billion  dollars. 


This  tremendous  market  is  not  hard  to 
reach.  Its  units  are  big.  95%  of  its  pro- 
duction is  confined  to  large  plants.  It 
numbers  fewer  executives  per  thousand 
workers  than  any  other  industry. 

Textile  World,  the  outstanding  journal 
of  the  industry,  covers  every  branch  thor- 
oughly, reaching  both  North  and  South. 
It  serves  more  than  800  advertisers  on 
regular  schedule. 

Let  this  proved  medium  play  a  substan- 
tial part  in  your  cultivation  of  the  indus- 
trial market  during  1928.  A  copy  of 
"How  to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills"  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


^  • 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


i*M 


TL^jJ 


•Jil« 


Largest  net  paid   circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


334  FOURTH  AVE. 


w 


Member 

Associated  Business 

Papers,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


«S®(S 
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Are  you 

using  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle 
to  reach  the  Boston  Market? 


WHERE  the  Boston  market  seems 
to  be— and  where  it  actually  is, 
are  two  different  things.  Boston  seems 
to  be  a  scattered  trading  area  30  miles 
wide.  Actually  Boston's  buying  group 
is  concentrated  in  a  Key  Market  within 
12  miles  of  Boston's  City  Hall. 

From  this  area  the  Boston  depart- 
ment stores  draw  three-quarters  of  their 
total  business.  Here  the  retail  outlets 
of  every  description  are  most  numerous 
and  most  prosperous. 

Here  is  xvhere 
the  Qlobe  concentrates 

To  reach  this  Key  Market,  advertisers 
must  use  the  Globe.  Here  the  Sunday 
Globe  leads  all  other  papers  in  circula- 
tion. And  the  daily  Globe's  circulation 
exceeds  the  Sunday  Globe.  Uniform 
seven-day  concentration! 

Boston's  shrewdest  merchants,  the 
department  stores,  recognize  this  by 
placing  more  advertising  in  the  Globe 
—both  daily  and  Sunday— than  in  any 
other  Boston  paper. 

The  reason  for  this  day  in  and  day 
out  hold  upon  its  readers  is  that  the 
Globe  appeals  to  all  classes  of  Boston 
people — regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
political  affiliation. 

These  people  form  Boston's  buying 
group.  To  reach  them  the  Globe  must 
be  the  backbone  of  every  Boston  adver- 
tising campaign. 


DEPARTMENT 
STORE  ACCOUNTS 

64% 


GROCERY 

STORES 

61% 


AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 
AND  GARAGES 

46% 


Bostons  12-mile  area  con- 
tains the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  people  and  wealth  in 
New  England.  Successful  sales 
and  advertising  efforts  con- 
centrate first  upon  selling  this 
key  territory. 


The  Boston  Globe 

The  Qlobe  sells  Boston's  Buying  Qroup 

ifVudited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  months  ending  March  31st,  1927— Daily  286,361 Sunday  333,452 
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It  Surprises  Even  Us, 

Sometimes 


WEEK  ill  and  week  out,  The  New  \'^orker  carries  a  large  volume 
of  advertising- — the  second  greatest  number  of  advertising  pages 
this  year,  in  fact,  of  any  magazine.    Advertising  in  The  New 
Yorker  is  averaging  apjiroximately  60  pages  to  the  issue. 

Witli  advertising  what  it  is,  however,  bought  on  hunch  and  impres- 
sion and  sold  with  exhibits  of  quality,  of  coverage,  of  what  have  you,  it 
generally  gets  away  from  us  that  the  real  reason  for  advertising  is  to 
produce  business. 

As  much  as  we  know  about  the  quality  of  The  New  Yorker  and  its 
coverage  of  this  richest  and  most  dynamic  of  markets,  we  still  get,  from 
time  to  time,  an  added  kick  out  of  the  tributes  paid  by  advertisers  to  the 
unholy  pulling  power  of  this  magazine. 

ITEM:  The  William  F.  Wholey  Co.,  Inc.,  equipment  specialists 
for  the  furnishing  of  offices,  write  us  that  27  pages  of  advertising  in  The 
New  Yorker  have  closed  sales  for  them  aggregating  nearly  rf200,000 — all 
traceable  to  The  New  Yorker. 

_  ITEM:    W.  W.  Winship  & 

Sons,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
luxurious  luggage,  write  us,  "We 
ran  a  iKige  advertisement  in  your 
Nov.  26  issue  announcing  the 
Migrator,  a  new  kind  of  hat  box 
which  carries  women's  clothes 
hung  up  as  a  wardrobe  trunk 
does. 

"The  very  tinest  retailers  in 
New  York  are  handling  this  new 
case,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  of  the  smaller  shops, 
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]>ractically  every  New  Yoi'k 
dealer  has  re-ordered  in  the  two 
weeks  since  this  one  page  ap- 
l)eared. 

"One  of  the  best  known  and 
most  exclusive  lug-gage  shops  in 
the  country  had  given  us  an  in- 
signiticant  sample  order  for  four 
of  these  new  cases.  On  the  Mon- 
day following  the  appearance  of 
our  advertisement,  this  shop 
placed  with  us  a  re-order  for  two 
dozen  cases,  saying  that  on  Sat- 
urday anil  Monday  morning 
they  had  had  so  many  inquiries 
for  the  case  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  have  immediate  de- 
livery. 

"We  are  certain  from  the  above  experience  that  we  were  wise  in 
deciding  to  spend  all  our  New  \^ork  appropriation  in  yoiu"  publication." 

These  are  not  isolated  examples.  We  can  produce  a  score  of  others 
establishing  an  equal  responsiveness. 

After  all,  we  shouldn't  be  surprised;  because  week  after  week  New 
^'ork's  finest  shops  and  department  stores  are  represented  in  the  pages  of 
The  New  Yorker — and  for  just  one  reason:  It  brings  New  York's  smart- 
est people  into  their  stores  to  buy  their  best  merchandise. 

No  wonder  that  national  manufacturers  are  discovering,  too,  what 
an  avenue  The  New  Yorker  is  to  the  favor  of  this  rich  and  responsive 
market  in  New  Yoi'k. 


THE 

N  W  ^RKEK 


25  WEST  451'"  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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UndenvLKXi  &  Underwood 


,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  all  your  prospects  are  reached" 


Advertisers 


in 


A  PAID  circulation  of  21,000, 
covering  300  of  the  country's 
leading  industrial  cities — reaching  every 
responsible  official  and  influential  employee 
in  all  the  industrial  plants,  located  in  these 
cities,  which  have  problems  in  heat-treat- 
ing. This  is  the  bid  of  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  for  any  advertising  directed  at  the 
market  for  gas  equipment  and  heat-control 
apparatus. 

Your  advertising  in  INDUSTRIAL  GAS 
will  get  the  consideration  of  every  person 
who  can  purchase  your  product  or  influ- 
ence its  purchase.  Your  advertising  will 
reach  both  the  firms  that  are  using  gas  at 
present,  and  those  that  are  about  to  use  it 
for  the  first  time.  Wherever  there  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  sell,  INDUSTRIAL  GAS 
will  give  you  that  chance. 


ledestrial  Gas 

Do  Not  Miss 
a  Single 
Prospect  J, 


needs.  In  Springfield,  Mass., 
le  Springfield  Gas  Company  has 
singled  out  147  industrial  concerns  in  its 
territory  which  are  immediate  prospects 
for  the  sale — or  increased  use — of  gas. 
INDUSTRIAL  GAS  goes  to  every  one  of 
these  concerns,  with  as  many  copies  to 
each  as  there  are  men  who  should  be 
reached  and  sold.  Beyond  these  147,  there 
is  not  another  prospect,  immediate  or  re- 
mote, for  you  in  Springfield.  Among  the 
concerns  you  will  reach  in  this  city  are 
Rolls  Royce  of  America,  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Savage  Arms  Co.,  Bosch  Magneto  Corpora- 
tion, Chapman  Valve  Co.,  Smith  and  Wes- 
son, and  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 


And  in  hundreds  of  other  industrial  cities 

your   coverage    wU   be    just    as   complete 

This  is  the  fourth     and  thorough-going.     Your  advertis- 

adrertisemenl  of  a  series  ahng         ing    in     INDUSTRIAL     GAS     is 

Consider   the   way   in   which         some  of  the  industrial  cities  imvhich        bound  to  pay  for  itself  from 
this     medium     has     been        INDUSTRIAL  CjAS  has  ioo%  coverage  of       the  start — wliicli  should  be 

fitted       to       your       exact       the  market  for  gas  equipment  and  heat-control  apparatus.       made  without  delay. 

Imdiistrial  Gas 


CLEVELAND 

405   Stoetland   Bldg. 


Published  by  the  Robbins  Publishing  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Peoples  Gas  Bldii.  9  East  Uth  St. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

320  Market  St. 
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The  House  of  Penton 

Headquarters  for  Industrial  Information 


I 


T.V^.r    =-:_^^*™.™» 


S]  Dai  LY  M  etalTrade  m\  I 

i 


KOVTRL-MOa 
nf  WtETINC        ' 
MMinWACE      t 


N  the  Penton  Building  at  Cleveland  you 
will  find  great  files  of  data  containing  the 
vital  facts,  kept  up  to  date,  about  the  iron, 
steel,  metalworking,  machinery,  foundry, 
abrasive,  heavy  engineering,  and  marine 
transportation  industries  of  the  whole 
world.  Better  yet  you  will  find  men  who 
are  recognized  everywhere  as  real  authori- 
ties in  these  important  fields  of  business 
activity  served  by  the  Penton  Publications. 
Consequently  the  House  of  Penton  has 
become  a  headquarters  for  industrial 
information. 

It  contains  great  reservoirs  of  data  kept 
constantly  in  readiness  for  the  102,000 
industrial  buyers  who  are  regular  readers  of 
the  Penton  Publications.  In  addition  every 
hour  of  every  day  brings  in  new  facts  and 
vital  news  by  mail,  wire  and  radio  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Penton  Publica- 
tions therefore  are  essential  to  the 
activities  of  America's  leading  industrial 
executives,  and  their  advertising  pages 
offer  a  direct  avenue  of  approach  for 
manufacturers  of  industrial  products. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Ca 

Penton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 
papers,    national  magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 

^fember,  AutJit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Member.  Associated  Business  Papers. 
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^^MODIFIED  SCOTCH^^! 

CONTRABAND? 

Alas,  No— 

But  Type — 

Beautiful,  Handsome,  Well  Groomed  Type — 

Designed  especially  for — and  strictly  peculiar  to 

THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

And  found  in  no  other  magazine — 

Gives  The  Atlantic  that  distinguished  mien  and  inimi- 
table caste  which  makes  each  issue  an  irresistible 
attraction — 

An  attraction  evidenced  by  steadily  mounting  circula- 
tion— 

A  bargain  in  bonus  circulation  at  current  rates  — 


As  to  the  type  face  and  how  it 
came  to  be — that  s  a  story  in 
itself.        Shall     we     tell      you? 


THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 

8  Arlington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

DISTINGUISHED   POINT   No.   9   IN   THE   GALAXY    OF    12    CONTRIBUTING    TO    THE 
ATLANTIC'S   DOMINATING    POSITION. 
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C'umesy   N.    Y.    Emnino   Post 


FIFTY  years  ago  Punch  con- 
tained this  prophetic  drawing, 
at  the  time  a  wildly  improbable 
one,  in  which  the  lady  of  the  house 
is  saying  to  the  page  ".  .  .  at  a 
quarter  to  nine  turn  on  'Vol  che 
Sapete'  from  Covent  Garden ;  at 
ten  let  in  the  Stringed  Quartet 
from  St.  James's  Hall   ..." 

In  the  world  of  business  such 
a  prevision  of  future  inventions 
would  be  of  incalculable  value;  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  those 
that  already  exist  is  in  many  fields 
virtually  a  necessity — and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  importance  relative- 
ly  infrequent   or  uncertain. 

Consequently  the  best  proce- 
dures to  follow  in  dealing  with 
the  complications  that  surround 
patents  has  been  outlined  for  the 
manufacturer  in  the  leading  arti- 
cle of  this  issue — "Buying  Patent 
Rights,  the  Only  Legal  Monopoly," 
by  Edgar  H.  Felix. 
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Buying  Patent  Rights, 
the  Only  Legal  Monopoly 

How  Can  a  Manufacturer,  Desiring  to  Recognize  Patents  and  Secure 

Protection  Under  Them,  Avoid  the  Dangers  of  Paying  for 

Patents  Which  May  Later  Be  Proved  Invahd? 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


A  PATENT  con- 
stitutes a  legal 
monopoly,  safe- 
guarded by  federal 
laws,  so  that  the  in- 
ventor may  control 
his  discoveries  and 
share  in  the  profits 
made  by  them. 

Manufacturers  in 
every  line  of  business 
operate  under  patent 
protection,  which  they 
obtain  by  outright 
purchase  or  by  license 
on  a  royalty  basis. 
Practical  ideas,  when 
effectively  submitted 
by  inventors,  are  eag- 
erly seized  upon  and 
huge  sums  are  spent 
annually  in  the  pur- 
chase of  patents  and 
in  patent  royalties. 

So  long  as  inven- 
tions are  simple  and 
basic,  and  so  long  a.s 
the  art  or  field  of 
which  they  are  a  part 
is  not — or  has  not 
been — the  subject  of 
intensive  research, 
the  patent  is  a  simple 


(c)  &vlng  Galluwiiy 

MORE  hopes  enter  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  than 
i.ssiie  forth  realities:  to  a  large  extent  it  is  a  niorfrue  of 
inventors'  dreams.  ,4nrl  inventors  are  not  the  only  men  dis- 
appointed hy  the  vagaries  of  law  and  chance  that  surround  witli 
financial  hazard  the  suece.ssful  exploitation  of  their  discoveries. 
The  purchase  of  a  patent  hy  some  manufacturer  has  a  certain 
element  of  risk  attached  to  it,  says  Mr.  FeUx;  so  he  outlines 
the   forms  of   procedure   that   will   reduce  the   chances   of   loss 


right,  often  of  con- 
siderable financial 
value  to  those  who  ex- 
ploit it  successfully. 
But  industries  which 
have  enjoyed  a  boom 
period  almost  invari- 
ably suffer  from  a 
deluge  of  conflicting 
patented  inventions 
which  eventually  re- 
sults in  an  expensive 
day  of  reckoning. 

The  more  desirable 
the  patent  and  the 
more  competitive  the 
field,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  there  will  be 
patents  of  a  conflict- 
ing nature,  and  also 
the  more  valuable 
good  patent  rights  be- 
come. As  a  result, 
the  more  hazardous 
the  patent  is,  the 
more  it  costs  the 
manufacturer. 

The  purchase  of  a 
patent  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  risky  ven- 
ture; but  to  disre- 
gard patents  is  even 
more  hazardous.    The 
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risk  in  purchase  or  license  arises  out 
of  the  many  unknown  factors  which 
may  completely  destroy  the  value  of 
a  patent  after  it  has  been  paid  for. 
Given  an  honest  inventor  and  an 
honest  manufacturer,  fully  inclined 
to  respect  the  claims  of  other  patent 
holders,  most  distressing  and  appar- 
ently inescapable  situations  may 
arise  out  of  the  operation  of  the  pat- 
ent law. 

An  example  of  the  situation  which 
may  ari.^e  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
value  of  observing  precautions. 

An  inventor  demonstrates  a  new 
electric  typewriter  to  a  manufac- 
turer. He  shows  patent  applications, 
describing  new  and  exclusive  fea- 
tures ;  offering,  to  all  appearances, 
liberal  protection  and  security  from 
competition.  Thereupon,  the  manu- 
facturer decides  to  secure  rights 
under  these  patents  and  to  manufac- 
ture   the    electric    typewriter.      The 


patent  search  has  revealed  no  con- 
flicting claims.  He  proceeds  to  build 
the  machine,  places  it  on  the  market, 
makes  substantial  profits,  and  pays 
the  inventor  large  royalties. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  successful 
business  one  of  the  large  typewriter 
manufacturers  files  a  suit,  claiming 
that  the  manufacturer  is  infringing 
on  a  recently  issued  patent  which 
covers  almost  identically  the  same 
basic  structure.  The  patent  upon 
which  infringement  is  claimed  had 
not  been  applied  for  when  the  in- 
ventor filed  his  patent  application 
and,  consequently,  no  interference 
was  declared  at  the  time  by  the 
Patent  Office.  Furthermore,  minor 
differences  between  the  structure 
which  the  manufacturer  uses  and 
that  covered  by  the  typewriter 
manufacturer's  patent  specifications 
permit  an  interpretation  that  they 
are  different  inventions  and,  conse- 


quently, no  interference  was  declared 
by  the  Patent  Office  when  the  later 
patent  was  filed. 

The  differences  between  the  two 
contested  patents  are  matters  of  tech- 
nical phraseology,  but  the  manufac- 
turer is  quite  hopeful  that,  properly 
presented  in  the  courts,  they  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  good  defense 
in  the  impending  infringement  suit. 

A  court  proceeding  takes  place  and 
the  typewriter  company  shows  earlier 
invention,  although  its  application 
was  filed  after  the  manufacturer's 
was.  The  company  has  complete 
records  of  diligent  and  exhaustive 
research  work  and,  furthermore,  is 
able  to  show  an  experimental  labora- 
tory model  which  is  identical  with 
the  typewriter  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The  model  settles  unequiv- 
ocally any  doubt  that  the  two  in- 
ventions are   identical,   even  though 
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What  About  Advertising? 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


?? 


IT  was  about  time  that  someone  wrote  a  read- 
able book  about  advertising.  It  has  been  done 
by  Kenneth  M.  Goode  and  Harford  Powel,  Jr. 
"What  About  Advertising"  is  as  interesting  as  a 
novel.  Both  its  authors  know  how  to  write.  They 
have  the  saving  grace  of  humor.  They  do  not 
take  themselves  too  seriously.  They  are  never 
dogmatic,  but  their  observations  are  shrewd  and 
sound  and  make  one  think  furiously. 

This  question  of  readability  of  business  books 
is  an  important  one.  Unfortunately,  most  of  those 
we  have  had  so  far  are  as  dull  as  a  financial  state- 
ment. 

As  a  counterfoil  to  the  Goode-Powel  opus  there 
is  a  recent  book  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  is  as  sound  as  a  nut 
and  as  serious  as  a  funeral.  From  it  one  turns 
with  relief  to  the  sparkling  pages  of  this  survey 
of  advertising  which  makes  the  whole  fabric  of 
advertising  work  seem  as  interesting  as  it  really 
is.  What  one  especially  enjoys  is  the  absence  of 
positiveness  which  mars  so  many  books  on  busi- 
ness. That  was  particularly  the  defect  of  Claude 
Hopkins'  "My  Life  in  Advertising."  Not  only 
were  his  ways  the  right  ways,  but  they  were  the 
only  right  ways.  Everything  had  been  found  out, 
numbered,  classified  and  set  down  for  all  time  to 
come.  Advertising  men  know  that  this  is  not  the 
way  advertising  works.  Advertising  is  constantly 
a  fresh  adventure,  a  world  made  new,  and  this 
appeal  of  novelty,  of  new  opportunities,  is  what 
makes  "What  About  Advertising"  so  stimulating. 


Take  this,  for  instance: 

For  every  advertisement  has  two  active  sides: 

1.  You  write  what  you  want; 

2.  I  read  what  I  want. 

Once  in  a  while  the  twain  meet.  But  not  nearly  so 
often  as  is  generally  supposed,  because  I  am  as 
selfishly  interested  in  what  I  will  read  as  you  are 
in  what  you  will  write. 

Has  that  thought  ever  been  better  put?  To  my 
mind  it  sums  up  the  whole  case  of  the  present 
futile  and  foolish  exaggeration  which  represents 
always  the  seller's  point  of  view  and  never  the 
buyer's. 

Not  only  are  some  new  points  of  view  presented 
in  this  book,  but  the  old  stereotyped  conclusions 
that  we  have  all  arrived  at  by  experience  have 
been  dressed  up  and  freshened  by  the  sparkling 
way  in  which  they  are  described  and  discussed. 

The  very  chapter  headings  suggest  a  new  atmos- 
phere : 

Rooster  Crows  and  Results 

Pangolins  Free 

From  Eve  to  Edison 

The  Almost  Perfect  Campaign 

Butterflies  and  Little  Blood  Hounds 

These  chapter  headings  do  not  belie  their  chap- 
ters. Messrs.  Goode  and  Powel  have  written  a 
book  that  will  interest  the  lay  reader  with  no  par- 
ticular concern  about  advertising,  but  they  have 
also  written  a  book  that  the  jaded  advertising 
man  can  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  this  is  the  best  book  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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Manufacturer's  Responsibility  in 

Self- Medication 

The  Makers  of  Proprietary  Remedies  Must  Discourage  "Dumb  Dosing' 
and  Teach  the  Public  Not  to  Over-Indulge  in  Proprieta- 
ries Used  in  Self -Medication 

By  J.  D.  Spurrier 

President,  Drug  Store  Products,  Inc.  (Feminex),  Toledo 


THERE  are  developments  in 
the  proprietary  medicine 
business,  plainly  evident  to- 
day, that  can  be  illustrated  best 
by  a  momentary  reference  to  the 
motor  car  industry.  Automobile 
manufacturers  advertise  how  fast 
their  cars  will  go.  In  fact,  a  re- 
cent full  page  magazine  advertise- 
ment promised  "an  honest  80  miles 
an  hour."  Does  this  mean  that 
the  automobile  manufacturer  rec- 
ommends that  the  public  should 
drive  its  cars  at  eighty  miles  an 
hour  all  the  time?  Not  at  all. 
Beyond  a  certain  reasonable  speed 
danger  lurks  and,  knowing  that, 
the  manufacturer  builds  his  car 
close  to  the  ground  and  equips  it 
with  such  safety  devices  as  four 
wheel  brakes. 

Today  four  wheel  brakes  are  as 
much  needed  in  the  advertising  of 
medicines  as  they  are  on  automo- 
biles. 

The  editors  of  Advertising  .and 
Selling  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  condemn,  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  the  abuse  by  advertisers  of 
their  privileges  in  thoughtless  over- 
statements or  in  just  general  "over- 
doing it."  Such  practices,  while 
innocuous  in  themselves,  admittedly 
serve  to  reduce  the  public's  belief  in 
advertising;  and.  when  carried  over 
an  appreciable  period  of  time,  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  advertising  to  all 
advertisers. 

Certain  tendencies  in  the  selling 
and  advertising  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines are  becoming  exceedingly  costly 
as  they  grow  worse  each  year.  I 
refer  principally  to  the  broad  claims 
(moderately  speaking)  now  being 
used  in  the  advertising  of  medicines 
and  in  the  "directions"  accompany- 
ing packages  of  advertised  medicine. 
Before  we  go  any  further  you  will 
say,  "But  the  Government  looks  after 


I'lne    MatDunald 

and  controls  that  sort  of  thing." 
The  practices  I  refer  to  are  not  of 
the  sort  in  which  the  Government 
can  generally  be  interested.  They 
come  under  the  classification  of  sim- 
ply over-doing  it. 

IET  us  have  a  little  catechism  for 
J  the  sake  of  brevity.  Question: 
What  is  a  proprietary  manufacturer? 
Answer:  In  the  sense  I  am  speaking 
of,  a  proprietary  manufacturer  is  a 
concern  marketing  a  medicine  for 
public  consumjition.  Question:  Does 
the  proprietary  manufacturer  tell 
how  to  take  his  medicine?  Answer: 
Yes.  The  proprietary  manufacturer 
always  gives  full  directions  as  to 
how  his  product  is  to  be  used  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  a  given  result. 
Question:  Does  the  proprietary 
manufacturer  know  whether  his  di- 
rections will  be  followed  carefully  ? 
Answer:     Actually,  the  medicine  is 


available  to  be  taken  in  whatever 
quantities,     or     under     whatever 
physical     conditions,     the     public 
sees    fit    to    consume    it.       Once 
the  advertised  medicine  leaves  the 
manufacturer's  plant,  he  loses  all 
control    over    its   actual    use.     Of 
course,  that  is  true  of  any  manu- 
facturer's   product.     But    in    the 
case    of    advertised    medicines — 
that    are    intended    to    deal    with 
physiological    problems    of    great, 
potential  importance — there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  real  sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer.   Question:    Does   a  pro- 
prietary manufacturer  advertise? 
Answer :     Almost  anyone  will  ad- 
mit that  a  medicine  cannot  be  sold 
in   either   large   or    small   volume 
over  the  druggist's  counter  unless 
the    manufacturer    advertises    to 
build  such  a  public  demand.   Ques- 
tion :    Where  does  the  proprietary 
manufacturer      advertise?        An- 
swer :  A  large  percentage  of  medic- 
inal   advertising    appears    in    news- 
papers.   In    fact,    a    recent    survey 
showed    that    probably    twenty    per 
cent,  on  an  average,  of  all  national 
advertising  lineage  in  newspapers  is 
medicinal     advertising.       Question: 
Why   is  most  medicinal   advertising 
resultful?    Answer:  Because  like  all 
good    advertising     (according    to    a 
famous  Detroit  Agency  head)    it  is 
written    for    a    14-year-old    mind — 
hence    is    easily    understood.     Ques- 
tion :   Is  a  great  deal  of  advertised 
medicine    consumed    with    the    care 
and  discretion  that  you  would  expect 
from  a  14-year-old  mind?     Answer: 
Yes.     Question:     Well,     then,     why 
doesn't    the    proprietary     manufac- 
turer  advertise  and   give  his  direcr 
tions  with  that  in  mind?     Answer: 
Therein  lies  the  need  for  four  wheel 
brakes. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  XYZ  Com- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68] 
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My  Adventures  As  a  Yankee 
Space  Salesman  in  Japan 

By  Irwin  A.  Vladimir 

Formerly  Advertising  Manager  of  "The  Japan  Advertiser,"  Tokio 


IT  isn't  "circulation" ;  it  isn't  "rea- 
son"; and  it  isn't  "salesmanship" 
that  always  sells  advertising  in 
Japan.  It  is  often  a  matter  of 
chance,  accident,  or  blind  luck. 

Among  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  good  salesman  in  that  tar  land 
of  wisteria,  mosquitoes  and  malaria 
is  the  ability  to  drink  plenty  of  tea 
— one  cup  for  every  call  made — to 
wear  socks  that  have  no  holes,  and  to 
bow  low. 

But  that  is  not  all.  If  he  possesses 
a  frock  coat  and  some  wing  collars 
they  should  be  brought  into  use.  A 
large  supply  of  name  cards  are  essen- 
tial, and  letters  of  introduction  are 
extremely  useful.  Equipped  thus, 
your  salesman  is  i-eady  to  begin. 

Enter  a  quaint  little  curio  shop  in 
Tokio  where,  surrounded  by  images 
of  Buddha,  cloissone  vases,  and 
queerly  shaped  lamps,  sits  a  Japan- 
ese merchant  dressed  in  nothing  but 
a  pair  of  B.V.D.'s.  He  is  squatting 
on  the  floor,  his  hands  are  extended 
over  a  huge  bowl  containing  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  from  his  long,  thin, 
oriental  pipe  he  sends  off  lines  of 
smoke  that  hover  near  the  low  ceiling 
and  fill  the  air  with  a  purple  haze. 
Mr.  Tokugawa's  antique  shop  is  well 
known  throughout  Japan.  His  ad- 
vertisements appear  regularly  in 
many  periodicals  and  his  customers 
are  numerous. 

Mr.  Tokugawa  was  carefully  study- 
ing a  Satsuma  incense  burner  when 
my  official  translator  and  I  removed 
our  shoes  and  entered  his  store.  He 
was  probably  wondering  whether  he 
should  mark  the  price  of  the  object 
twenty  yen  or  forty  yen.  He  doesn't 
possibly  hope  to  get  more  than  fif- 
teen yen  for  it,  unless,  of  course,  the 
purchaser  happens  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can tourist,  but  then  he  must  always 
ask  far  more  than  the  price  he  in- 
tends to  get.  That  is  where  the  joy 
in  doing  business  lies.  We  present 
our  name  cards  and  Mr.  Tokugawa 
bows  deeply.  There  is  a  polite  suck- 
ing in  of  the  breath  from  all  parties 
present,  and  some  more  bowing. 
".   .    .   Ah,  so,  the  honorable  gentle- 


men want  an  advertisement  for  a 
foreign  language  newspaper.  .  .  . 
Please  sit  down  and  drink  some  tea." 
A  young  girl  in  a  kimono  appears 
promptly  with  a  tray  holding  a  pot 
of  tea  and  three  cups.  She  bows 
low,  her  head  almost  touching  the 
floor,  and  after  handing  us  the  cups 
leaves  the  room.  A  further  exchange 
of  greetings  follows  and  much  ir- 
relevant   conversation.      Finally    we 


(c)  rublishers  Photo  Service 

THE  cfrfiiionirs  essential  to  an 
interview  between  salesman  and 
merchant  in  Japan  seem  as  strange 
to  Western  eyes  as  the  gay 
streamers  that  cover  the  shop  itself 


come  to  the  point,  and  then  begins 
the  process  of  bargaining.  We  leave 
Mr.  Tokugawa  assuring  him  that 
yen  3  per  inch  is  our  very  lowest 
rate  and  he  tells  us  to  come  back 
again  when  we  can  reduce  the  rate 
to  yen  2  per  inch. 

But  then  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West,  and  for  an  advertising  so- 
licitor to  try  to  sell  advertising  in 
Tokio  in  the  New  York  manner  is 
almost  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  Jap- 
anese do  not  respond  to  high  pres- 
sure selling.  Theirs  is  a  slow  process 
of  time  and  reasoning.  One  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  persistence  and 
patience  to  do  business  with  them. 
Contracts  are  very  rarely  signed  on 
the  first  or  second  call.  They  must 
be  flattered  and  coaxed  along — con- 
cessions in  price  must  be  made  and 
many  promises  of  service. 

I  ONCE  walked  into  a  men's  fur- 
nishing store  and  after  exchang- 
ing greetings  with  the  Japanese 
proprietor  found  that  he  could  talk 
some  English.  I  then  brought  out 
a  copy  of  our  newspaper  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  advantages  of  adver- 
tising in  it.  He  seemed  very  much 
impressed  and  answered  "yes"  to  all 
my  questions.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  agreed  with  me  that  our  paper 
would  be  a  valuable  advertising  me- 
dium for  his  store  and  he  said  "yes." 
When  I  told  him  that  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  paper  would  bring  him 
many  new  customers  and  that  the 
rates  were  low,  he  nodded  percepti- 
bly. Finally,  when  I  thought  the 
sale  clinched  and  asked  him  to  sign 
the  contract  blank,  I  found  that  he 
had  not  understood  more  than  a  sen- 
tence or  two  out  of  my  whole  talk 
and  was  merely  nodding  to  be  polite. 
I  had  to  bring  a  translator  with  me 
the  following  day  and  start  at  the 
very  beginning. 

In  many  instances  I  said  no  more 
than  a  half  dozen  words  to  the  pros- 
pect and  let  the  translator  do  all  the 
talking  when  the  sale  did  not  seem  to 
be  particularly  hard.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  "foreigner"  was  along  helped 
[continued  on  page  66] 
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Back  Home  with  the  County- 
Seat  Newspaper 


By  H.  A.  Haring 


FOR  the  smokestack 
owner  who  has  felt 
that  he  is  too  small 
to  'advertise  there  never- 
theless remains  the  least 
costly  of  trial  campaigns. 
His  opportunity  lies  in 
what  we  shall  denominate 
the  "county-seat"  news- 
paper, including  in  that 
term  local  newspapers  of 
all  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50,000. 
At  the  higher  limits  of 
that  population,  news- 
papers approach  the  met- 
ropolitan dailies  in  char- 
acter and,  as  such,  hardly 
belong  in  the  present 
grouping,  and  yet  the 
phrase  "county-seat"  pos- 
sibly describes  the  type  of 
paper  and  the  sort  of 
community  to  which  I  re- 
fer as  well  as  any  other 
term  would. 

County-seat  papers  are 
the  antithesis  of  New 
York  dailies.  This  fact 
will  be  pointed  out  to  the 
manufacturer  by  any 
agency  to  which  such  a 
campaign  is  proposed.  The 
country  press  sometimes  ^^^= 
arouses  much  hilarity 
among  the  employees  of  an  agency. 
"You're  crazy,"  is  apt  to  be  the 
comment,  "to  plan  a  campaign  with 
a  lot  of  sheets  at  ten  dollars  a  throw ! 
Why,  half  of  them'll  never  send  in 
the   tear-sheets,   let   alone    their    in- 
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r  is  in  the  local  newspaper  of  the  county  seat  that  the 
small  factory  can  find  an  excellent — and  inexpensive 
— medium  for  its  advertising.  Thoroughly  read  as  such 
papers  are.  they  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  trial 
campaigns.  The  copy  must  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  rural  population,  and  the  space  must  be  handled 
in  a  manner  that  differs  from  the  metropolitan  usage, 
but  the  slight  trouble  of  studying  the  requiremens  of 
the     readers     may     be    amply     repaid     in    the     returns 


many  campaigns  for  national  adver- 
tisers that  have  been  carried  into 
local  papers  to  an  extent  never 
known  before  1927.  The  reputed 
1000-paper  .schedule  of  Ivory  Soap 
was   eclipsed    by    the   4800    "on   the 


in  a  city  of  the  100,000 
class;  and  it  can  be  run 
for  three  or  four  months 
for  the  cost  of  one  ap- 
pearance in  New  York. 
True,  the  reader  volume 
is  far  less;  but,  for  the 
factory  that  must  feel  its 
way,  every  reason  stands 
on  the  side  of  low-cost 
try-outs. 

Considerations  other 
than  cost  enter  the  prob- 
lem. Chief  of  these  is 
the  place  in  the  reader's 
life  that  the  local  paper 
fills.  New  York  and  pos- 
sibly four  other  cities  are 
closely-knit  areas,  where 
living  is  tense.  The  news- 
paper is  devoured  in 
haste,  with  feverish 
scrambling  for  the  latest 
edition. 

But,  even  in  the  big 
city,  any  woman  and 
nearly  any  man  will  drop 
the  newspaper  to  listen  to 
a  bit  of  idle  gossip  about 
some  acquaintance,  even 
if  that  gossip  be  no  more 
than  a   report   of   goings 

and     comings,     of     golf 

score,    or   death.      In  the 

county-seat,  the  news- 
paper itself  tells  of  these  unimpor- 
tant, personal  happenings — an  im- 
possibility for  the  metropolitan  daily. 
This  is  the  one  great  reason  why  the 
county-seat  paper  fills  a  niche  in  life 
where  the  city  paper  never  enters. 


voices."      Or,    as    the    report   reads,    list"  for  the  General  Motors'  spring    People,  after  all,  are  more  interested 


one  "4A"  agency  keeps  on  hand  for 
the  amusement  of  its  intimates: 

"We  caught  the  prize  backwoods 
paper  in  our  last  campaign.  We  had 
so  much  trouble  getting  in  the  in- 
voices that  we  used  a  form  letter  as 
a  follow-up.  One  paper  returned  the 
second  follow-up  with  the  question 
scrawled  over  its  face:  'What's  an  in- 
voice? Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
it's  yours.'  " 

Jesting  does  not,  however,  becloud 
the  importance  of  county-seat  papers 
in  the  minds  of  agency  executive.s — 
a    statement    amply    proved    by   the 


campaign,  with  repetition  in  the 
autumn,  and,  more  recently,  by  the 
7.500-paper  announcement  for  the 
Chevrolet  account. 

These  are  county-seat  campaigns 
by  seasoned  advertisers.  The  mere 
fact  that  these  media  are  used  by 
such  concerns  should  mark  them  for 


in  persons  than  in  world  events ;  the 
"human  interest"  touch  of  the  city- 
paper  attaches  itself  to  persons; 
never  before   knowTi   to   the   reader. 

WITH  the  county-seat  paper  less 
tragic  and  less   dramatic  inci- 
In  the  small 


dents  glue  eye  to  page. 


the  consideration   of  the  small   fac-    community  the  names  are  recognized 
tory  that  is  experimenting  with  its    as  being  at  least  familiar,  often  the 


advertising.  As  a  testing  ground 
these  less  costly  papers  offer  this  in- 
estimable advantage — a  piece  of  copy 
can  be  run  for  a  month  for  the  cost 
of  a  single  insertion  in  a  newspaper 


intimacy  is  closer,  and,  therefore,  a 
lesser  incident  arouses  greater  in- 
terest. 

The  county-seat  paper,  according- 
ly, is  read  in  a  manner  wholly  im- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60] 
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Our  Stockroom  Turns  Itself 
Every  Ten  Days 

By  Roy  E.  Titles 

Vice-President,  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery,  Inc.,  New  York 


OVER  five  years  ago  our  busi- 
ness had  grown  to  1000  per 
i-ent  of  what  it  was  in  1912  or 
1913,  but  we  were  not  satisfied;  we 
were  oversold  on  our  product  some 
six  months  ahead  and  had  a  waiting 
list  of  new  customers.  An  investiga- 
tion soon  showed  that  we  were  not 
supplying  any  of  our  customers  with 
sufficient  merchandise  for  their 
needs,  and  our  chronic  sold-up  condi- 
tion had  dissatisfied  many  of  them. 

This  was  the  birth  of  our  complete 
change  of  policy  and  adoption  of 
the  "Hand-to-Mouth"  method  of  dis- 
tribution. The  result  was  that  our 
shipments,  in  the  unit  dozens,  have 
increased  541  per  cent  in  these  past 
five  years.  Today,  we  take  no  ad- 
vance business  from  anyone.  Our 
day's  work  is  not  complete  unless 
every  order  received  between  nine  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon is  filled  and  in  transit  to  our 
customers,  and  is  ready  for  sale  to 
the  consumer  as  fast  as  the  merchant 
can  place  it  on  his  shelves.  Now  we 
have  not  a  single  back-order  carried 
over  from  the  previous  day. 

The  manufacturer  who  gages  his 
production  from  day  to  day  or  from 
month  to  month  on  orders  placed  in 
advance,  sometimes  thirty  days  and 
often  as  much  as  six  months  in  ad- 
vance, is  liable  to  mistake  the  trend 
of  demand. 

Certainly  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant to  a  manufacturer  than  to  know 
that  what  he  is  making  is  being  ac- 
cepted and  bought  by  the  consumer. 
It  is  only  when  the  buyer  who  places 
his  orders  months  in  advance  is  a 
good  guesser  that  he  can  hit  upon 
what  the  consumer  is  going  to  want 
that  many  months  in  advance;  espe- 
cially if  he  is  dealing  with  merchan- 
dise that  has  style  appeal. 

But  if  he  is  able  to  meet  immediate 
demands,  a  manufactui-er  runs  no 
risk  of  large  inventories  and  ulti- 
mate heavy  losses. 

For  several  years  we  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  large   stores   in  the 


more  important  centers  of  the  coun- 
try to  report  to  us  daily,  on  a  spe- 
cially provided  report  sheet,  the  sales 
of  that  day.  These  reports,  coming 
to  us  from  some  eighty  to  100  stores, 
are  tabulated,  analyzed  and  consoli- 
dated every  day  in  such  form  that  we 
know  today  what  14,000  of  our  cus- 
tomers sold  on  the  day  previous, 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  selected 
few  who  guide  us ;  and  we  are  able 
to  determine  from  these  reports  the 
trend  of  colors  and  style  as  it  passes 
from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

You  will  naturally  ask  why  and 
how  we  are  able  to  arrange  to  have 
'his  information  come  to  us  from 
these  customers  so  broadly  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  For  the 
service  they  are  giving  us,  we  are 
able  to  replace  and  put  back  into 
their  stocks  today  what  was  sold  by 
them  yesterday,  and  the  result  of 
this  operation  can  best  be  told  in  the 
following  schedule  of  stock  turn-over 
made  by  a  few  of  these  merchants 
on  our  product  through  this  service : 


Volume.  lS2ti  Turn-over 

(.1)     $42fi.30n  17.6  times 

(  B)       3.54, nnn  22. S  times 

(0)       254,800  I.S.r>  times 

(G)       143,100  ].'i.2  times 


Increase 

4,S40<7r  in    6  yr. 

4,S359'„  in    9  yr. 

10.000%  in  12  yr. 

83,5%  in     4  yr. 


Excerpts   from   an   address   delivered   he- 
fore  tile  Spliinx  Club,  New  York. 


These  examples  cover  large  and 
small  volumes  of  sales. 

THE  average  stock  turn-over  of 
the  retailer  in  our  industry 
ranges  from  four  to  six  times,  but 
our  customer  in  Detroit  retails  $400.- 
000  worth  of  our  product  on  an  in- 
ventory, at  retail,  of  little  over  $20,- 
000.  thereby  making  a  turn-over, 
figured  on  retail  against  retail,  of 
twenty  times.  Such  customers  are 
not  hard  to  hold  as  satisfied  users 
and  distributors.  In  reality,  these 
merchants  are  onerating  on  our  capi- 
tal, not  on  their  own,  because  our 
t°rms  are  thirty  days,  and  with  this 
turn-over  the  merchandise  is  sold 
long  before  it  is  paid  for. 

The  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Company, 
for  the  past  several  years,  has  shown 
a  turn-over  on  its  inventory  of  fin- 


ished merchandise  of  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  times,  or,  in  other 
words,  our  stockroom  turns  itself 
about  every  ten  days.  Thei'e  is  natu- 
rally a  certain  part  of  that  stock 
which  is  slow-moving  but  must  be 
carried  in  order  to  render  service  to 
our  customers. 

Our  policy,  so  far  as  our  stock- 
room is  concerned,  and  the  gospel 
which  we  preach  to  our  thousands  of 
customers,  is  "complete  stocks  at  all 
times;  and  it  does  not  mean  that  to 
have  complete  stocks  you  must  have 
large  stocks." 

Of  course,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  large  stocks  usually  spell  in- 
complete stocks. 

AND,  now,  to  return  to  the  result 
of  the  policy  of  encouraging  our 
customers  to  buy  from  hand  to 
mouth,  our  manufacturing  program 
for  1924,  made  in  January  of  that 
.vear,  showed  an  estimate  of  ship- 
ments twelve  months  ahead  of  us, 
.'■cheduled  at  446,000  dozens.  When 
the  year  was  over  we  had  shipped 
.S9,611  dozens.  In  January,  1925. 
we  anticipated  our  sales  for  the  full 
year  of  1925  at  559,000  dozens,  and 
when  the  year  was  finished  we  ended 
with  having  shi)iped  560,817  dozens. 
In  January.  1926.  using  our  same 
methods  of  anticipating  sales,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  manufacturing  schedule 
for  the  year  of  781,000  dozens  and  , 
our  actual  sales  were  774,000  dozens.  | 
As  the  result  of  estimates  made  in 
this  manner,  we  purchased  two  large 
mills  in  each  of  the  two  later  years. 
We  do  not  stop  with  estimating  a 
year's  sales  in  advance,  but  we  have 
been  able,  through  our  use  of  statis- 
tical information,  to  break  down  the 
estimates  for  the  year  by  months. 
So  you  see  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  light  thrown  on  our  manu- 
facturing program  through  our 
policy  of  replacement  of  sales  to  our 
customers,  than  was  the  case  for- 
merly when  our  customers  did  the 
guessing  and  placed  their  orders 
with   us   entire   months   in   advance. 
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The  Price  Cutter  in  the 
Grocery  Store 

Is  the  Competition  Between  Consumer  Demand  and  Dealer 

Resistance  Profitable  ? 

By  W.  F.  L.  Tuttle 


HOW  strong  is  consumer  adver- 
tising? Has  it  the  strength 
we  think  it  has?  Just  what  is 
it  doing  in  the  grocery  field?  Every 
manufacturer  should  know;  for 
many  are  gambling  on  tho  struggles 
between  their  consumer  advertising 
and  the  sales  influence  of  the  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufac- 
turers are  winning.  But  is  their 
success  due  to  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  their  position  or  is 
there  another  variable  element,  to- 
day on  the  side  of  the  manufacturer 
but  not  controlled  by  him,  which 
holds  the  balance  of  power — that  is, 
price?  And  how  do  these  three 
w  o  r  k  together :  brand 
preference,  trade  influ- 
ence, and  price? 

To  a  certain  extent 
manufacturers  know  what 
consumer  advertising  is 
doing  for  them,  but  do 
they  understand  to  what 
extent  it  is  responsible 
for  their  sales? 

It  is  known  that  con- 
sumer demand  makes 
some  people  insist  upon 
certain  brands.  It  makes 
other  people  slightly  pre- 
fer a  brand  provided  that 
it  is  offered  to  them  at 
the  retail  store — the  point 
of  sale.  It  makes  an  ad- 
ditional few  refuse  an 
unknown  brand  and  ask 
for  the  known  one. 

But  how  many  adver- 
tisers know  for  what  per- 
centage of  sales  their 
advertising  efforts  are  re- 
sponsible? How  many 
manufacturers  know  how 
many  sales  have  been 
lost  by  the  dealers'  re- 
sistance to  the  advertised 
brands  and  the  dealers* 
support  of  more  profita- 
ble brands  of  goods? 


Last  week  I  visited  twenty  grocery 
stores  in  order  to  study  the  attitude 
of  the  trade  and  the  attitude  of  the 
consumer  toward  the  largest  selling 
brand  of  its  type  in  the  market. 
Five  of  the  stores  were  featuring 
this  brand  in  their  windows  at  a 
special,  low  price. 

Here  is  what  I  found:  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  people  bought  the 
product.  Seventeen  asked  for  the 
largest  selling  brand  by  name;  nine- 
teen asked  for  other  brands ;  a  total 
of  five  different  brands  being  men- 
tioned. Thirty-two  custojiiers  were 
sold  the  largest  selling  brand.  In 
other  words,  in  fifteen  instances  the 
retailers  handed  out  the  brand  even 


T 


HE  consumer  is  unfortunately  seldom  ideal  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view.     There  are 
some  paraftons  who  walk  into  the  store  and  demand 


a  firm  wav  tlu'  advertistvl  brand  they  want.     Morr 
thev  accept   the  notorious  "suhstitute":    llit-v   takr 
is  offered  to  them.     The  store  clerk  is  in  a  strale<;ic  posi- 
tion in  niakirif;  s;ilcs.  and  can  easily  push  private  brands 
at  will,  to  llie   injury  of  thi>  nnsns[)e(ting  inaind a<-turer 


though  it  was  not  called  for.  Twenty- 
one  customers  were  sold  the  five 
other  brands  mentioned;  sixty-two 
customers  were  sold  unknown,  un- 
asked for,  standard  or  private 
brands. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  chains 
featuring  the  largest  selling  brand 
at  a  special,  low  price  I  noted  that 
whenever  the  consumer  did  not  men- 
tion the  brand,  the  clerk  would  sell 
the  chain's  private  brand,  at  a  slight- 
ly higher  price  than  the  advertised 
brands  were  featured  at. 

Of  course  this  survey  proved  noth- 
ing.    It   is  too   incomplete.     But   it 
does  clearly  indicate  that  consumer 
advertising   is   losing   influence   and, 
because   of   dealer   resist- 
ance,   is   failing   to   make 
its  full  quota  of  sales. 

Now  let  us  see  what 
the  situation  is.  Adver- 
tising is  unquestionably 
better  conducted,  more 
forceful  and  influential 
than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past.  This  is  evident 
because  the  sales  of  ad- 
vertised brands  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  not- 
withstanding the  fact 
that  trade  resistance  is 
also  increasing. 

It  is  true  that  there  is 
more  competition  in  ad- 
vertising, but  advertised 
brands  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  this  competition 
but  rather  from  that  of 
u  n  k  n  0  w  n  or  iirivate 
brands. 

Furthermore,  competi- 
tion in  advertising  has 
demonstrated  that  it 
stimulates  confidence  in 
advertised  brands,  and 
this  should  bo  a  more 
forceful  influence  rather 
than  one  th;it  weakens 
the  value  of  advertising. 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  55] 
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My  Life  in  Advertising — XV 


My  Great  Mistake 

By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 


THE  day  before  Christmas,  in 
the  year  I  made  my  initial  suc- 
cess in  selling  carpet  sweepers 
by  letters,  Mr.  M.  R.  Bissell,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  called  me  to  his 
office.  He  said,  "I  have  some  advice 
to  give  you.  You  have  many  of  the 
qualifications  which  make  for  suc- 
cess, including  the  selling  instinct. 
You  are  too  good  a  man  to  work  for 
me.  You  should  start  out  for  your- 
self, as  I  did." 

He  told  me  something  of  his  his- 
tory. How  he  had  refused  every 
salary  offer,  every  safe  anchorage, 
and  had  struggled  alone.  And  how 
as  a  result  he  had  finally  arrived  on 
the  road  to  fortune. 

He  ended  by  saying,  "I  am  selfish 
enough  to  want  to  you  to  stay  here. 
If  you  do,  your  salary  will  be  much 
increased  next  year.  But  I  am  fair 
enough  to  advise  you  not  to  stay. 
Don't  let  someone  else  glean  the  chief 
profits  from  your  hard  work  and 
your  talents." 

My  Scotch  conservatism  led  me  to 
stay.  It  was  my  great  mistake. 
Soon  after  that  I  married,  and  any 
venture  of  my  own  became  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Thus  I  tied  myself  to 
service  as  an  employee. 

I  watched  some  of  my  co-workers 
start  out  for  themselves,  largely  on 
lines  I  had  taught  them.  Fred  Macey 
started  selling  furniture  by  mail.  In 
a  few  months  he  had  an  office  force 
of  ninety  to  handle  the  business  he 
developed.  Then  he  founded  the 
Fred  Macey  Company,  which  exists 
today.  A.  W.  Shaw  started  building 
office  systems.  Then  he  founded  the 
magazine  System.  My  roommate, 
E.  H.  Stafford,  left  his  position  to 
manufacture  school  furniture,  and 
built  up  the  E.  H.  Stafford  Company. 
I  feel  now,  as  then,  that  I  was  fully 
as  well  equipped  as  they  were,  save 
with  courage.  I  have  been  called  on 
to  do  bigger  things  for  others  than 
they  have  done  for  themselves.  But 
I  always  envied  their  independence, 
which  I  spent  thirty-five  years  to  at- 
tain. 

I  have  helped  a  good  many  men  to 
wealth  and  position.  In  many  cases 
— in  most  cases — they  .started  practi- 
cally without  money.  The  advertis- 
ing had  to  earn  its  way.    It  was  the 


chief  factor  in  the  business,  often 
the  only  reason  for  success.  In  most 
mail  order  lines  that  is  evident.  It 
is  true  in  many  other  lines.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  a  breakfast  food,  a 
tooth  paste,  medicine,  soap  or 
cleanser.  Most  advertisers  at  the 
start  employ  others  to  make  them. 
Salesmen  can  aid  but  little.  They 
are  usually  not  employed.  About 
everything  depends  on  the  advertis- 
ing. 

I  have  told  how  such  products  are 
tested,  in  a  very  small  way  at  the 
start.  The  advertising  man  does 
nine-tenths  of  the  work.  The  owner 
of  the  trade-mark  ventures  little  or 
nothing.  If  the  test  fails,  the  ad- 
vertising man  is  the  main  loser.  He 
has  spent  his  time  and  talents.  If 
the  test  succeeds  and  the  advertising 
extends,  the  advertising  man  gets  a 
commission  on  the  expenditures. 
The  profits  go  to  others.  The  adver- 
tising man,  because  he  is  anonymous, 
fails  to  get  even  due  credit. 

THE  business  grows,  and  the  own- 
ers grow  with  it,  in  wealth  and 
in  pride.  As  it  grows,  the  advertising 
man  becomes  less  and  less  important. 
The  business  acquires  momentum. 
The  time  comes  when  even  mediocre 
advertising  will  keep  it  going  up- 
ward— advertising  which  could  never 
have  started  it. 

The  advertising  man  clings  to  the 
methods  he  established.  He  fears  to 
change.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
seldom  wise  to  change.  The  best 
way  to  win  new  customers  is  usually 
the  way  that  won  millions.  But  the 
advertising  becomes  monotonous  to 
the  men  who  read  every  advertise- 
ment. They  always  come  to  want 
something  new.  So  the  man  who 
builds  a  big  advertising  account  is 
pretty  sure  to  lose  it,  soon  or  late. 
To  keep  up  his  volume  and  his  earn- 
ings he  must  always  be  starting  new 
vcntui'es. 

I  gradually  came  to  specialize  on 
proprietaries  and  foods,  on  products 
which  people  buy  over  and  over. 
They  offer  the  great  opportunities  in 
advertising.  One-sale  articles  are 
not  very  inviting.  The  profit  must  be 
made  on  that  sale.  Articles  of  that 
kind  appeal  to  the  minority.    The  ad- 


vertising man's  great  profits  come 
from  products  which  appeal  to  nearly 
every  home,  and  which  must  be  ad- 
vertised forever:  food  products,  for 
instance,  which  mothers  teach  their 
children  to  use,  and  which  never 
should  go  out  of  favor. 

But  such  products  must  be  devel- 
oped. The  process  is  often  slow. 
The  advertising  man  has  the  major 
share  of  the  work  and  responsibility. 
When  he  woi-ks  for  others,  as  I 
worked  for  thirty-five  years,  he  gets 
no  fair  share  of  the  profits.  And  he 
rarely  becomes  a  permanent  factor, 
so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned. 

I  have  often  figured  what  I  would 
have  made  had  I  invested  just  my 
commissions  in  the  stock  of  enter- 
prises which  I  fostered.  The  amount 
runs  into  many  millions.  The  real 
reason  that  I  did  not  is  because  I 
never  had  sufficient  confidence  in  my- 
self. But  I  pretended  to  ignore  com- 
mercialism. My  creative  work  lay 
in  a  higher  sphere.  So  for  many 
years  I  watched  others  make  money, 
while  I  gained  mainly  a  modicum  of 
fame. 

An  ambitious  wife  woke  me  from 
that  lethargy.  She  had  desires  for 
which  money  counted  more  than 
fame.  She  pointed  out  how  those 
who  employed  me  always  gained  the 
advantage  in  a  monetary  way. 

Finally  I  considered  her  viewpoint, 
and  after  many  years  of  working  for 
others  I  started  to  work  for  myself. 
I  have  already  made  more  by  shar- 
ing the  profits  of  my  creations  than 
I  ever  made  by  working  on  commis- 
sion. 

ONE  of  my  first  ventures  was  in 
Pepsodent  tooth  paste.  I  bought 
a  share  in  that  for  which  I  paid  $13,- 
000.  It  paid  me  some  $200,000  in 
dividends;  then  I  sold  the  stock  for 
$500,000. 

Then  I  decided,  at  a  time  in  life 
when  most  men  wish  to  retire,  that  I 
would  do  what  Mr.  Bissell  advised 
me  to  do  when  I  was  twenty-one.  I 
would  work  for  myself,  start  my  own 
enterprises,  and  win  or  fail  with 
them. 

I  had  many  ideas  in  mind.     The 

first   one   I   started   was   a  cosmetic 

business.   I  had  studied  statistics  on 

[continued  on  page  62] 
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Rachmaninoff's  "The  Isle  of  the  Dead."  by  Arnold  Bockxin 


Deems  Taylor  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  "The  King's  Henchman,"  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 


IF  a  piano  is  a  piece  of  furniture  to  fill  that  awkward  sijmce  where  Aunty's  happily  defunct  ruhber  phin 
once  stood,  it  is  probal)iy  satisfactory  to  advertise  it  merely  as  a  Chinese  papoda.  made  of  solid  rap-on-it 
sir-and-seediow -solid-it-is  wood.  But  if  the  \  oungest  Generation  has  advaneerl  somewhat  beyond  the  chop-stick 
stan^e  of  virtuosity  the  pi;mo  ran  be  a  musical  instrument.  So  Sleinwav  spent  this  vear  wel' 
dilTicult  feat  of  ad\ertisin{i  music  in  pictures;  with  paintings  equally  ali\e 


in  llie 


bv  performing  th 
sensuous  inelodv  of  \\  a:;iier 


Insert 
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Wagner's    "Tristan    and    Isolde,"    by    Harvey    Dunn 


Stravinsky's  "The  Firebird."  by  RofKWEi.L  Kent 

most  emotional  opera  or  in  llie  lianl  hrillianee  of  Stravinsky's  soaring  Firebird.  The  painters  were  chosen 
for  their  sympathy  with  the  iiiooil  ol'  eacli  t-oinposer;  and  as  a  result  it  is  possil)li'  for  the  public  to  discover 
through  its  eyes  the  potential  delights  that  await  an  intelligent  use  of  its  ears.     [The  Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. J 
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Try  and  Do  It,  Mr.  Wilson 


wo  men  are  partners  in 
much  of  today's  selling." 
With  that  part  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's article  in  your  Nov.  16  issue  I 
agree.*  Then  I  let  my  voice  drop. 
From  1907,  when  the  gas  tractor  was 
still  such  an  experiment  that  only 
the  Hart-Parr  was  taken  seriously. 
until  1922,  there  wasn't  a  season  in 
which  I  could  have  been  entirel.\ 
free  from  the  charge  of  "manicuring 
copy"  on  the  very  product  Mr.  Wil- 
son chooses  for  an  illustration. 

But  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Nor  is  it 
often  the  fault  of  the  advertising 
manager  or  of  the  agency  that  spe- 
cific selling  talk  has  to  be  soft- 
pedaled.  That  holds  for  tractors, 
cook  stoves,  motor  oils  and  many 
other  commodities.  It  will  always 
be  the  case  until  the  conditions  under 
which  a  given  product  are  to  be  used 
can  be  absolutely  standardized. 

The  sale  isn't  made  until  the 
money  is  back  in  the  till,  with  a 
happy  customer  at  the  other  end. 
The  collection  manager  knows  it,  the 
service  manager  knows  it,  the  sales 
manager  knows  it.  and  they  all  find 
it  out  before  the  ad-crafter  does. 
They  all  want  "punch"  in  the  text, 
but  not  one  of  them  wants  a  line  of 
it  printed  that  can  possibly  bring  a 
kick-back.  There,  not  in  the  laundry 
that  starches  the  advertising  man- 
ager's cuffs,  is  the  real  source  of 
"manicured  copy."    Let  me  prove  it. 

In  1912,  just  after  the  big  Rumely 
merger,  I  induced  the  general  man- 
ager to  organize  an  advisory  board 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  threshing  out 
performance  claims  that  we  in  the 
advertising  department  could  safely 
make.  On  this  board  we  had  some 
of  our  engineers,  some  practical 
salesmen,  a  crack  service  man,  and 
others.  To  begin  with,  I  gave  the 
board  a  comparatively  simple  prob- 
lem. "How  big  a  Rumely  separator 
(thresher)  will  our  20-hp.  steamer 
run?"  That  was  the  first  and  last 
question  I  ever  asked.     Three  long 


•In  his  article  on  "manicured  copy,"  Mr. 
"Wilson  pointed  out  the  difference  which  ex- 
ists between  the  written  and  the  skopen 
word.  He  told  of  one  dealer  in  tractors 
who  said  that  there  was  not  enoueh  "meat 
and  potatoes"  in  the  advertising  done  by 
the  tractor  manufacturer.  In.  Mr.  Wilson's 
opinion,  it  is  advertisinpr  written  in  the  lan- 
puage  of  the  roueh  and  ready  salesman 
who  understands  his  customers  that  will 
bring:  in  business  ;  not  stereotyped  catalogrue 
terminology  minced  with  "white  collar"  talk. 


By  Lynn  Ellis 


meetings  and  there  was  no  answer. 
Then  the  board  flatly  dissolved  it- 
self and  told  me  I'd  have  to  hedge. 
Here  was  a  tractor  of  known  and 
tested  power,  used  as  a  stationary 
power  unit,  running  a  stationary  ma- 
chine of  our  own  make.  The  impor- 
tant factors  of  grade,  forward  speed 
and  condition  of  ground  surface  were 
all  cut  out.  Each  separator  was 
equipped  with  an  automatic  feeder 
to  prevent  overloading.  Yet  eight  or 
ten  practical  men  couldn't  agree,  in 
a  half  dozen  hours  of  debate,  on  a 
written  statement  which  I  could  make 
and  they  would  stand  by. 

NOW  consider  further  that  in 
plowing  the  per-inch  resistance 
of  equally  dry  soil  to  the  same  identi- 
cal moldboard  (the  part  of  the  plow- 
that  does  the  turning)  may  run  from 
three  pounds  or  less  in  sandy  land 
to  thirty  poundsf  in  gumbo ;  that  the 
shape  of  the  moldboard,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  share,  the  depth  of  plow- 
ing, the  moisture  in  the  soil,  the 
presence  of  trash,  the  type  of  coulter 
used  to  cut  the  trash,  and  many 
other  factors  can  all  affect  that  per- 
inch  resistance,  and  that  the  grade, 
the  loading  and  the  footing  can  all 


tThe  unit  of  resistance  usually  used  by 
apricultuml  enprineers  is  the  draft  per 
square  inch  of  cross-section  of  the  furrow 
slice.  Thus  four  14-inch  plows  poing  B 
inches  deep  would  turn  a  cross-section  of 
3.36  square  inches.  At  30  pounds  the  draw- 
bar pull  required  would  be  in.OSO  pouprts, 
which  Is  some  pull  for  anything  less  than 
the  tractor  giants. 


affect  the  actual  drawbar  power  out- 
put. 

"She'll  scour  four  14-in.  bottoms 
in  the  toughest  gumbo  in  the  coun- 
try," may  be  all  right  for  your  sales- 
man, but  the  advertising  man 
couldn't  get  that  line  okayed  to  save 
his  life.  Having  been  through  the 
mill  with  Rumely,  "Caterpillar"  and 
Cletrac  for  a  dozen  years,  I  know  ex- 
actly what  he  would  be  up  against. 

EVEN  actual  testimonials  have  t» 
be  used  with  care,  especially  in 
these  modern  days  when  courts  are 
inclined  to  put  the  burden  on  the  ad- 
vertiser and  make  any  testimonial  a 
part  of  his  own  implied  warranty. 
Things  have  turned  around.  The  rule 
now  is  to  let  the  seller  beware,  not 
the  buyer.  Representations  in  adver- 
tising can  be  taken  literally  as  part 
of  the  contract.  Representations  made 
by  the  salesman  beyond  what  he  finds 
in  his  printed  material  are  almost 
always  disavowed  by  a  line  some- 
where that  warns  the  buyer  to  read 
carefully  as  well  as  listen.  The  fact 
that  the  buyer  so  often  listens  and 
doesn't  read  gives  the  salesman  a 
leeway  that  the  advertising  man 
can't  hope  to  obtain. 

I  know  from  trying  to  get  specific 
performance  claims  into  advertising 
text  that  it  is  next  to  impossible,  on 
technical  products  at  least,  for  the 
advertising  man  to  get  exaggeration 
past  his  own  board  of  censors.  Even 
Stuart  Chase,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers, granted  that  the  personal 
salesman  might  be  doing  more  of  the 
exaggerating  about  which  he  com- 
plains than  the  advertising  man 
does. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  line  of  appeal.  In  the  first 
place,  the  advertising  man  can't  hope 
to  say  the  things  a  salesman  can  and 
will  get  away  with.  In  the  second 
place,  even  if  he  could,  he  would  .soon 
run  afoul  of  this  zeal  for  super-truth 
that  seems  to  be  the  advertising  pas- 
sion  (or  pose)   of  the  month. 

I  have  had  a  general  sales  man- 
ager selling  a  $17,000,000  volume  on 
farm  equipment,  all  specifications 
out  of  his  general  catalogues. 
I  have  had  a  marketing  committee 
selling  millions  of  gallons  of  motor 
fCONTINUED  ON  PAGE  69] 
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Servicing— A  Sales  Help  Or  a 
Sales  Hindrance? 


01 


NE  afternoon  of  the 
I  first  week  of  last  April, 
a  man,  who  summers 
within  thirty  miles  of  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  stepped  off  a  train 
at  the  union  depot  in  that  city, 
walked  across  Broadway,  and 
entered  the  sales  room  of  the 
Studebaker  agency.  Without 
any  preliminary  other  than  a 
greeting,  he  announced: 

"I've  come  in  to  buy  a 
Studebaker,  but  have  only  an 
hour  in  town  between  trains. 
It's  not  a  case  of  trade-in  be- 
cause my  old  one  is  sold." 

He  knew  the  model  he 
wanted.  Other  details  were 
quickly  arranged.  Payment  in 
full  was  made  on  the  spot,  the 
car  to  be  delivered  in  a  week. 
To  the  queries  of  the  dealer, 
surprised  possibly  by  so  easy 
a  sale,  this  explanation  was 
forthcoming : 

"For  two  summers  you've 
serviced  my  other  Studebaker, 
which  I  did  not  purchase  here. 
I've  owned  automobiles  for 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
seasons,  many  makes  in  all 
that  time,  but  never  has  the 
servicing  been  as  satisfactory 
as  that  which  you  gave  me. 
My  last  car  cost  me  less  than  si.x 
cents  a  mile  for  its  life,  including 
depreciation  on  the  final  sale,  and  I 
lay  the  credit  to  your  servicing.  I 
want  another  Studebaker.  More 
than  that,  I  want  to  buy  it  here." 

Nor  is  it  unusual  for  servicing  to 
sell  goods  in  this  way. 

"Servicing,"  declares  the  Atwater 
Kent  outline  of  policy,  "is  designed 
to  insure  satisfaction  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser;  it  consequently 
tends  to  increase  sales  and  build  a 
reputation,  the  value  of  which  can- 
not be  overestimated." 

From  The  Miller  Rubber  Comjiany 
comes  the  belief:  "There  are  certain 
factors  in  successful  merchandising 
that  are  ju-st  as  competitive  as  the 
product  itself;  of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  sales  policies,  advertis- 
ing methods,  means  of  handling  and 
marketing,  and,   above  all,   aervice." 


By  Henry  Moffett 

^^Real  Service 

Saves 
Repairs'' 


The  Service  we  give 
includes : 

Testing  each  cell. 


Replacing 

evaporation. 

Cleaning  terminals. 


Cleaning  top  of 

batteries. 

Tightening 

hold-downs. 


Courtesy   of   Willjnl    sin,..;,.    n;ii 

For  its  domestic  refrigerators,  the 
Copeland  Company  instructs  its 
men : 

"Of  course  we  depend  directly 
upon  sales  for  our  prosperity,  but 
.'•.ales  are  dependent  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  satisfied  users.  The  value  of 
a  sale  is  insignificant  when  compared 
with  that  of  a  satisfied  customer.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  each  sale  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  future  success.  To 
this  end,  each  installation  must  be 
correct  in  every  detail.  The  work  of 
repairing  or  installing  is  only  fin- 
ished when  the  customer  is  fully 
satisfied.  One  who  is  continually 
criticizing  does  more  damage  to  us 
than  a  poorly  operating  machine, 
and  is.  consequently,  a  greater  detri- 
ment to  our  business." 

The  Kansas  City  distributor  of 
Watson  Stabilators  and  other  auto- 
motive equiiiment    (  Mr.  W.  O.  Wide- 


ner)    speaks  thus  of  "service 
and  its  effect  on  sales": 

"I  know  of  no  business  of 
selling,  where  mechanical 
operation  is  concerned,  that 
the  very  foundation  of  the 
business  does  not  depend  upon 
the  sort  of  service  rendered 
after  the  sale  is  made.  To  be 
done  with  a  man  after  having 
taken  his  money  in  return  for 
your  merchandise  is  equiva- 
lent to  insulting  every  second 
customer  who  graces  your 
doors." 

And  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  most  suc- 
ces.'-.ful  in  selling,  stresses  the 
importance  of  servicing  when 
it  states : 

"A  great  deal  more  is  ex- 
pected of  the  repairman  to- 
day than  ever  before.  He 
must  attend  to  installations, 
often  sell  users  on  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  their  regis- 
ter system.  The  repairman 
must  also  sell  supplies,  and 
straighten  out  many  diffi- 
culties with  users  w^hich  are 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
our  business.  .  .  .  The  job 
,y  ( ,.  of  repairman  is  daily  growing 
more  difficult.  .  .  .  Inefficient 
servicing  leads  to  call-backs,  be- 
cause the  work  must  be  corrected; 
and  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind 
are  usually  sufficient  to  cause  the 
user  to  lose  confidence  in  both  the 
repairman  and  the  register.  When 
the  confidence  of  the  user  is  lost,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  regain  it. 

"The  effects  of  poor  service  are 
not  always  brought  to  our  attention. 
The  user's  experience  has  been  so 
unsatisfactory  that  use  of  the  regis- 
ter is  discontinued.  Nothing  further 
is  said  to  the  company  or  its  repre- 
sentatives because  the  user  feels  that 

no  good  will  come  of  it The 

fact  that  the  user  is  not  aggressive 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more 
serious.  Others  realize  that  he  has 
some  very  good  reason  for  his  action. 
An  unfavorable  imnression  is  foi- 
this  i-eason  imjirintcd  in  their  minds 
and   it   is  difficult  for  a  salesman  to 
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The  Middle  Classes  vs.  The  Four  Hundred  What  Trade-Marking  Is  Doing  for  Beef 


W&  J.  SLOANE,  the  Fifth  Avenue  furniture 
♦  store,  is  evidently  suffering  from  a  reputation 
lor  being  high-priced. 

In  a  booklet  which  the  store  has  recently  issued  we 
find  goods  repeatedly  priced  in  this  way: 

"The  modern  iron  mirror  pictured  to  the  right  is 
$250,  but  you  can  buy  less  pretentious  pieces  for 
$10." 

"The  Spanish  side  chair  costs  $65,  but  other  single 
chairs  start  at  $7.50." 

Many  of  New  York's  famous  retail  establishments  are 
injured  by  a  prevailing  notion  that  they  cater  only  to 
those  whose  names  are  in  the  "Social  Register."  For  in- 
stance, it  is  generally  supposed  that  to  get  into  Car- 
tier's,  the  jewelry  store  mentioned  so  often  in  "Gentle- 
men Prefer  Blondes,"  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment. While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  store's  impor- 
tant customers  do  make  appointments  with  salesmen 
before  calling,  still  the  store  is  glad  to  welcome  anyone 
Avho  enters  its  doors. 

No  store  can  exist  today  on  the  patronage  of  the 
socially  elite.  Hundred  thousand  dollar  sales  are  few 
and  far  between.  If  a  store  is  to  thrive  between  such 
sales  it  needs  the  patronage  of  the  middle  classes.  It 
is  the  middle  class  and  not  The  Four  Hundred  that 
has  built  practically  every  business  of  any  consequence 
in  this  country.  Henry  Ford  has  made  vastly  more 
money  than  the  manufacturers  of  the  Rolls-Royce. 

When  Manufacturing  Is  Mostly  Advertising 

IN  testifying  recently  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  one  of  its  advertising-investigation  hear- 
ings, S.  Richardson,  president  of  the  Vick  Chemical 
Company,  made  this  statement : 

"If  I  were  offered  the  choice  betvi-een  givng  up  the 
rest  of  the  Vick  business  or  giving  up  the  advertising,  I 
would  say,  let  someone  else  do  the  manufacturing;  let 
me  handle  the  advertising." 

The  fa:t  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  trying  to  defend 
his  practice  of  not  using  an  advertis'ng  agency,  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  truth  of  his  statement.  Where 
would  Vick's  Vapo  Rub  be  without  advertising? 

Mr.  Richardson  is  right  when  he  says  that  his  busi- 
ness is  practically  all  advertising.  Anyone  who  had  the 
formula  could  manufacture  the  product,  but  to  market 
the  product  requires  a  combination  of  qualities  that 
•only  a  comparatively  few  posse.'^s.  These  qualities  may 
be  ."ummed  up  in  the  phrase  "merchandising  ability." 
And  what  is  true  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Company  is 
true  of  hundreds  of  other  businesses.  The  production 
vnd  of  manufacturing  is  each  year  becoming  more 
simple.     It  ii  practically  automatic. 

However,  the  selling  end  of  manufacturing  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult  all  the  time.  It  is  on  this  end  that 
"business  genius  has  its  best  chance  to  demonstrate 
itself. 


ONE  of  the  latest  converts  to  branding  are  the  beef 
packers.  For  many  years  the  packers  have  been 
branding  and  advertising  pork  products,  such  as  ham, 
bacon,  and  sausage.  Three  of  the  big  packers  are  now 
also  putting  these  brands  on  their  best  grade  of  beef. 

We  are  told  that  this  plan  has  materially  stimulated 
the  demand  for  beef.  That  is  understandable.  Before 
a  packer  can  brand  his  beef,  he  must  be  sure  of  always 
being  able  to  obtain  enough  high-grade  beef  to  make  pos- 
sible the  continuance  of  his  brand.  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  he  must  religiously  maintain  his 
brand  standard.  The  meat  he  offers  under  his  trade- 
mark must  constantly  be  of  the  same  unvarying  quality. 

This  being  true,  it  is  inevitable  that  people  will  eat 
more  meat.  If  they  can  always  be  sure  of  getting  a 
certain  quality  of  beef  they  will  certainly  eat  more  than 
if  the  cuality  of  the  product  vaiied  with  every  purchase 
of  it.  It  was  branding  and  advertising  that  made  ham 
and  bacon  a  standard  article  in  the  nation's  diet.  These 
two  instrumentalities  will  do  the  same  for  beef. 

Advertising  and  the  Money  Market 

THERE  is  scarcely  an  economic  condition  or  trend  of 
any  consequence  that  does  not  affect  advertising  in 
some  way.  Take,  for  example,  the  money  market.  We 
know  that  the  price  charged  for  loans  of  money  varies, 
in  the  long  run,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  avail- 
able supply  of  loanable  funds  in  relation  to  demand  for 
these  funds.  It's  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  at  work 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  cotton.  We  know, 
also,  that  right  now,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  supply 
of  loanable  money  and  credit  available  to  business  men 
is  very  great  in  relation  to  the  demand,  and  that  interest 
rates  are  very  low. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  advertising? 

When  business  men  can  find,  at  reasonable  cost,  plenty 
of  working  capital  and  capital  for  expansion,  they  are 
much  more  inclined  to  go  ahead  with  constructive  plans 
— and  such  plans  in  nearly  all  cases  these  days  include 
advertising  as  an  essential  tool  in  carrying  out  construc- 
tive programs. 

This  is  true  because  a  constructive  program  is  a 
business-building  program,  and  this  kind  of  program 
is  always  rooted  to  or  built  around  increased  sales. 
This  means  the  winning  of  new  markets  or  the  selling 
of  new  or  better  products  in  old  markets,  or  it  may  be 
merely  the  selling  of  more  old  products  in  old  markets. 
In  either  case,  it  means  more  advertising. 

Thus  when  the  money  market  is  so  favorable  as  to 
encourage  business  enterprises  to  raise  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  of  new  capital  in  six  months,  as  they  did 
during  the  first  half  of  1927 — capital  that  will  be  em- 
ployed mainly  for  indu.strial  expansion — there  is  a  lot 
of  encouragement  in  that  fact  to  all  advertising  inter- 
ests. 
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GEORGES 

Hi'^h  Pressure  J^lontlily 

Vol     I  No.  5 

Read,  but  not  edited.  Vy  TIic  Clarl;  Maini(ai;turin(;  Co. 


George  Has  the 
'\Lass  Larr 

Bay, you  ou^ta  "been  here.  J 
I  been  gettln  the  laff  for  weekg  abowt 
it  being  tnaby  Im  a  litel  hazy  on  nautycal 

tsrus   .    '"Eey  eklpt)er,   howa  youre  port 
this  a.ni,"   they  yells  at  me.       "YO'a  bet- 
ter heeve  to  stabord,    theya  a  revenoo 
cutter  coming?"   they  says. 


Lrft:  \he  f>ld 

1nlli)rinu^  tnelhod 

or  partinit  piston 

rinl  from  crora 


With  the  Smith 
Multiplex  Pi-.-. 
istt  J«rkfrife:h<) 
the  opcrotion  \-i 


The  SMITH 
Multiplex  Pressure  Jack 

saves  time 

Parting  a  piston  rod  bj'  the  old  method  took 
anywhere  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours — 
even  days.  With  the  Smith  Jack  you  know 
the  job  will  take  fTOin  6  to  15  minutes  You 
can  schedule  tl  on  that  basis.  ^ 


'""  "  "-■"^lV^--^f^■4m^rBBilft^ 
Fifty-Six  Roads  Are  Now  Usii 

I  setts  up  Tivv  Jack  &  parts  the  piston 
rod  on  the  port  side  so  quick  there  no  1 

fun  In  it  for  eny  one.       like  thio: 


the  specktators  thought  It  was  a  frame 
^P  I  gess.       They  then  requested  a  demcn- 

strasian  of  the  tnaul  and  wedge  method, 

just  to  prove  i  air.  a  crook  and  the  job 

could    be  done  as  quick  the  old  way  . 

So  sotiie  huskcy^guys  with  considerble 


<?(! 


Let  George  Do  It 


vv 


How  Humor  Has  Been  Successfully  Employed  in  One 
Industrial  Advertising  Campaign 


To  what  extent  laughter  can  be 
combined  with  business  has 
long  been  a  point  of  contention 
— -with  the  majority  apparently  veto- 
ing all  thought  of  official  gaiety  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  five  on 
weekdays.  Of  course  there  is  the 
professional  booming  noise  made  by 
the  "hearty"  type  of  salesman;  but 
on  the  whole  the  prevailing  tone  in 
offices  is  one  of  intensity  or  gravity, 
and  the  general  feeling  that  such  is 
the  manner  both  proper  and  becom- 
ing for  the  man  of  "affairs"  may  be 
one  reason  for  the  widely  spread 
doubt  as  to  the  commercial  value  of 
laughter  in  advertising.  In  some 
fields  humor  has  been  used  in  adver- 
tisements with  a  success  that  even 
its  most  unyielding  opponents  ad- 
mit; but  on  the  whole  it  is  still  sus- 
pect. It  is,  therefore,  of  interest 
that  that  dangerous  quality  should 
have  been  interjected  into  an  indus- 
trial advertising  campaign;  one  sell- 
ing Smith  Multiplex  Pressure  Jacks. 
The  Smith  Multiplex  Pressure  Jack 
i.s  used  in  parting  the  piston  rod 
from  the  crosshead  on  a  railway  loco- 
motive. With  it  one  man  can  handle 
in  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes  a 
job  which  formerly  took  several  men 
hours  and  even  days  to  accomplish. 
Its  good  features  were  almost  self- 
evident,  and  since  to  advertise  it 
properly  raised  a  number  of  difficult 


problems,  it  remained  undistin- 
guished by  noteworthy  publicity  un- 
til by  chance  a  salesman  mentioned 
the  fact  to  the  president  of  the  Clark 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  mak- 
ers of  the  jacks. 

He  was  a  salesman  of  printed  ad- 
vertising who,  in  feeling  around  for 
some  business,  happened  to  ask  why 
no  advertising  was  being  done  on  the 
Smith  Multiplex  Jack.  The  presi- 
dent replied  that  he  had  long  wanted 
to  advertise  the  tool  but  had  so  far 
been  unable  to  find  a  man  who  knew 
railway  men  and  railway  operation 
well  enough  to  write  advertising  in 
language  which  railway  men  could 
read  and  understand,  and  which 
would  appeal  to  them  as  coming  from 
someone  who  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

IN  fact,  the  president  did  not  feel 
that  he  himself  knew  the  intrica- 
cies of  railway  operation  well  enough 
to  pass  judgment  on  such  advertis- 
ing as  might  be  written.  He  could 
sell  the  jack  by  personal  demonstra- 
tion, and  there  were  several  men  in 
the  organization  who  could  do  the 
same  thing;  but  he  felt  that  to  write 
the  advertising  for  a  product  bought 
and  used  by  railway  men  would  re- 
quire the  touch  of  one  who  had 
orked  with  railways  for  years  and 
knew  all  about  them  with  intimacy. 


The  salesman  left,  saying  that  he 
would  try  to  find  a  suitable  copy- 
writer. He  did  try  to  find  one,  but 
without  success.  He  had  to  report 
that  such  a  writer  did  not  seem  to 
be  available. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  the  course 
of  his  contacts  with  the  Clark  Manu- 
facturing Company  he  had  talked 
with  a  man  who  was  demonstrating 
the  jack  on  railroads  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
correspondence  written  by  him.  The 
demonstrator,  being  a  mechanic  and 
not  a  student  of  the  humanities, 
wrote  and  talked  in  a  style  that  was 
entirely  his  own.  The  most  common 
words  were  misspelled  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  In  his  con-  * 
versation  his  grammar  was  out- 
rageous. The  salesman  knew,  more- 
over, that  when  the  demonstrator 
was  talking  with  the  railway  man 
his  style  was  not  more  polished  than 
that  which  he  used  when  he  was  in 
the  office. 

In  spite  of  his  faulty  English — or 
possibly  because  of  it — the  demon- 
strator-salesman was  very  well  liked 
by  railway  men.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  country,  in  every 
railway  shop  and  round-house,  as 
"George."  George  had  a  personality 
which  won  him  warm  friendships 
among  railway  men  wherever  he 
went.  He  knew  railway  operation 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51] 
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BRUCE    BARTON 

ROY    S 

DURSTINE        IVf)        ALEX    F 

OSBORN 

BARTON, 

DURSIINE 

INCORPORATED 

^  OSBORN 

A.N    ADVERTISING   AGENCY 

of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  peo 

Die  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

John  Hiram  McKee 

Joseph  Alger 

Louis  F.  Grant 

Walter  G.  Miller 

John  D.  Anderson 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Frederick  H.  Nichols 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Girard  Hammond 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

J.  A.  Archbald.jr. 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

A.  M.Orme 

R.  P.  Bagg 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

W.  R.  Bakerjr. 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Boynton  Havward 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Bruce  Barton 

Roland  Hintermeister 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Carl  Burger 

P.  M.  HoUister 

James  Rorty 

Heyworth  Campbel 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

C.  A.  Ryerson 

H.  G.  Canda 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Mary  Scanlan 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Paul  J.  Senft 

Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
Clarence  Davis 

A.  H.  Deute 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Rov  S.  Durstine 
Harriet  Elias 
G.  G.  Flory 

S.  P.  Irvin 
Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Fred  B.  Manchee 

Leicester  H.  Sherrill 
Irene  Smith 
J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 
William  M.  Sullivan 

Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
Thomas  E.  Maytham 
G.  F.  McAndrew 

A.  A.  Trenchard 
Anne  M.  Vesely 
Charles  Wadsworth 
D.  B.  Wheeler 

Herbert  G.  Foster 

Frank  J.  McCuUough 

C.  S.  Woolley 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

T.  H.  Wright 

J^(Vw  Tork:  383  Madison  Avenue 

'Boston:  30  Newburv 

Street           tT^        ^Buffalo:  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Memh 

er  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  Nat  ion  a/  Outdoor  Advertising 

Bureau 

Is 
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Effective  Economies  in 
Preparation  Costs 

By  Will  Hunter  Morgan 


TWO  months  before,  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ahead  had 
been  set.  The  advertising 
manager  and  the  advertising  agent 
had  been  working  on  copy  and  plans. 
In  their  search  for  even  better  ad- 
vertising their  eyes  had  turned 
longingly  toward  one  of  the  best 
pen-and-ink  artists  in  the  country. 
When  they  came  to  the  matter  of 
preparation  costs,  they  found  two 
somewhat  disturbing  factors.  For 
one  thing,  a  sketch  by  this  artist 
would  cost  considerably  more  than 
any  of  the  drawings  they  had  ever 
bought.  And  the  other  point  that 
came  up  was  the  fact  that  if  the 
higher-priced  man's  work  was  used, 
expensive  electrotypes  would  have  to 
be  used  in  place  of  the  cheap  mats 
which  had  amply  taken  care  of  the 
company's  newspaper  advertising  for 
many  years  past. 

The  actual  difference  in  cost  was 
figured  up  on  the  assumption  that 
the  better  artist  would  be  used.  As 
the  campaign  was  a  big  one  in  an 
extensive  list  of  papers  the  reader 
of  this  article  will  probably  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  one 
change  promised  to  increase  the 
year's  preparation  charges  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000. 

Said  the  advertising  manager  to 
the  agency  representative  :  "Both  you 
and  I  know  that  this  added  expense 
is  more  than  justified.  But  to  the 
directors  it  may  come  as  something 
of  a  shock.  Our  advertising  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory  to  them 
and  now  that  the  appropriation  is 
fixed  they  may  be  slow  to  vote  for 
another  $20,000."  The  advertising 
agency  man  replied :  "Personally,  I 
am  so  sure  that  the  change  will  bring 
added  results  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  cut  off  $20,000  worth  of  space  to 
provide  for  it."  And  this  was  the 
solution  that  was  adopted. 

How  can  preparation  charges  be 
kept  low?  A  man  who  for  many 
years  headed  one  of  the  largest 
agencies  in  the  country  once  said 
that  preparation  charges  were  one 
of  the  items  that  caused  most  of  the 
little  arguments  between  the  agency 


and  its  clients.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that,  looking  back,  dis- 
agreement over  charges  for  art, 
plates,  and  typography  had  nearly 
always  been  a  factor  in  the  loss  of 
accounts  that  left  his  shop.  To  the 
executive  higher  up  the  advertising 
manager  is  often  put  to  it  to  justify 
preparation  charges.  The  executive 
who  is  not  sophisticated  as  to  art 
work  fails  to  see  much  difference  be- 
tween a  one-hundred  dollar  drawing 
and  one  that  costs  only  half  that 
amount.  He  may  be  surprised  at  the 
charges  for  expert  typography.  At 
the  cost  of  fine  color  plates  he 
throws  up  his  hands.  Since  it  is 
trifles  that  make  perfection  these 
explanations  involve  little  differences 
here  and  there,  that  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain. 

Of  course  budgeting  is  common 
today,  and  such  planning  ahead  in- 
cludes allowances  to  cover  the  differ- 
ent elements  that  make  up  prepara- 
tion charges.  But  there  are  often 
unforeseen  elements  that  play  the 
very  dickens  with  the  budget.  Some 
change  in  the  advertiser's  manufac- 
turing policy  makes  it  necessary  to 
scrap  a  whole  series  of  advertise- 
ments and  prepare  new  ones.  Or  a 
cheap  artist  gets  tied  up  elsewhere 
and  the  most  acceptable  substitute 
artist  charges  far  more.  Or  some 
happy  phrase  is  found  unusually  ef- 
fective and  to  get  it  into  all  of  a 
finished  set  of  advertisements  calls 
for  a  lot  of  additional  time  in  the 
print  shop.  But  the  purpose  here  is 
not  to  suggest  a  budgeting  system. 
It  is  rather  to  remind  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  economies  which  can  be 
practised  without  hurting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  advertising. 

r-pURNING  first  to  art  work:  One 
X  of  the  best  known  art  directors 
in  New  York  declares  that  many  ad- 
vertisers do  not  use  their  pictures 
often  enough  or  in  as  many  ways  as 
they  might.  There  are  many  cases 
where  a  picture  may  be  used  several 
times,  in  several  different  ways,  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  the  advertiser's 
morgue.     This   is   particularly    true 


where  pictures  are  incidental  decora- 
tions rather  than  unusual,  story- 
telling illustrations.  One  candy 
manufacturer  used  the  same  set  of 
pictures  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion. This  meant  no  preparation 
charges  for  drawings  for  two  years 
running.  In  this  case  the  pictures 
were  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  girls 
holding  boxes  of  chocolates.  The 
copy  was  different  in  every  one  of 
the  three  years'  lot  of  advertise- 
ments, but  for  three  whirls  of  the 
calendar,  the  same  art  woi'k  was 
used.  It  was  claimed  by  the  adver- 
tising agent  that  the  public  would 
never  notice  the  repetition  as  the  in- 
dividual drawings  were  printed  a 
year  apart.  Actually,  not  even  the 
manufacturer's  own  salesmen  seemed 
to  notice  this  repeated  use  of  pic- 
tures; at  least  none  of  them  com- 
mented on  it. 

To  buy  an  expensive  drawing  or 
painting  and  throw  it  away  after 
once  used  may  be  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance. 

A  MANUFACTURER  of  men's 
clothing  makes  an  ingenious  use 
of  his  fashion  paintings.  The  origi- 
nals often  contain  two  and  even  three 
separate  figures.  The  picture  is  used 
in  its  original  form.  Then  it  is 
broken  up  into  other  pictures.  If 
there  are  three  full-length  figures,  a 
pair  may  be  separated  and  used, 
while  the  third  single  figure  is  used 
alone  in  another  advertisement. 
Then  three-quarter  figures  may  be 
cut  out  of  full-length  figures.  In  this 
way  several  different  pictures  are 
secured  from  one  large  one.  In  some 
cases  a  plate  is  reversed  after  the 
figure  drawing  has  been  used  as  it 
came  from  the  artist. 

In  many  cases  art  work  used  in 
advertisements  may  be  suitable  for 
house  organ  illustrations  as  well. 
Perhaps  a  little  alteration  may  be 
needed,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  alter 
than  buy  a  new  drawing.  In  laying 
out  envelope  stuffers,  booklets,  cata- 
logues, window  stickers  and  other 
forms  of  sale  promotion  material  it 
is  well  to  look  through  the  illustra- 
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And  This  Is  No  Fairy  Tale- 


'TT^HE  shop  foreman  told  the  gen- 
-^  eral  foreman.  The  general  fore- 
man told  the  shop  superintendent. 
The  shop  superintendent  told  the 
master  mechanic.  The  master  me- 
chanic told  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  The  purchasing  agent 
got  a  requisition.  The  manufacturer 
got  an  order. 

This  is  no  fairy  tale  but  deals  with 
one  specific  incident.  However,  in 
selling  car  and  locomotive  appli- 
ances, machine  tools  and  other  shop 


equipment  to  the  steam  railways, 
these  men  must  be  recognized  as 
having  a  direct  influence  on  the  pur- 
chases of  your  products. 

The  Railicny  JMechaiiual  Engineer 
is  the  only  publication  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  problems  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  steam 
railways.  It  is  edited  for  the  super- 
intendents of  motive  power  and  their 
stafifs — master  car  builders,  mechani- 
cal engineers,  master  mechanics, 
shop  superintendents,  general  fore- 
men and  foremen. 


Sinimons-Boardman   Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportalioit" 

Chicago:     105  West  Adams  St.       Cleveland:       6007  Euclid   .Ave.         Washington:      17   iS:   II    Sts.,   X.   W. 

San  I'rancisco :     74  New  Montgomery  St. 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 


Railivay  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
A.B.C.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 
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Neon  Signs,  the  Aristocrats 

of  the  Nisfht 


By  H.  E,  Bragdoii 


THE  bright,  penetrating  quality 
of  the  neon  and  mercury  signs 
never  fails  to  attract  the  eye. 
Unlike  the  conventional  electric  sign, 
with  its  many  individual  bulbs,  neon 
light  is  distributed  evenly  through- 
out the  lettering  of  the  sign,  pre- 
senting a  smooth,  unbroken  appear- 
ance. Even  in  foggy  and  dull 
weather,  which  dims  the  effective- 
ness of  the  conventional  electric 
sign,  the  cheerful  hues  of  orange 
and  red  of  neon,  and  blue  and  green 
of  mercury,  carry  through  with 
penetrating  visibility. 

Scientific  facts  account  for  the 
superior  visibility  of  the  neon  and 
mercury  sign  under  all  conditions. 
Consciousness  of  light  is  secured  by 
impressions  of  tiny  impulses  of  very 
high  frequency  upon  the  eye  within 
the  range  to  which  the  optic  nerves 
respond.  Blackness  means  no  such 
light  impulses,  white  a  composite  of 


the  entire  scale  of  frequencies.  Dis- 
perse white  light  through  a  prism 
and  you  see  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  An  ordinary  light  bulb 
gives  out  rays  of  every  shade  of 
color  which,  combined,  give  the  im- 
pression of  white  light.  But,  with 
neon  and  with  mercury,  we  have 
monochromatic  light,  the  scientist's 
term  for  light  of  a  single,  pure  color. 
The  eye  responds  more  readily  to  a 
monochromatic  ray  than  to  a  blend 
of  many  different  light  frequencies. 
From  the  economic  standpoint, 
the  neon  sign  faces  obstacles.  Its 
first  cost  is  approximately  double,  or 
a  little  more  than  double,  the  first 
cost  of  a  conventional  electric  sign 
of  equal  size.  The  glass  tubes,  which 
constitute  it,  must  be  specially  blown 
to  the  order  of  the  purchaser  be- 
cause the  lettering  is  made  by  gas- 
filled  glass  tubes.  There  appear, 
however,  to   be  no  practical  limita- 


tions as  to  size.  In  London,  there 
is  a  neon  advertising  sign,  having 
210  feet  of  tubing,  radiating  12,000 
candlepower  at  a  current  consump- 
tion of  7000  watts. 

Neon  signs  overcome  the  handicap 
of  high  first  cost  by  lowered  current 
consumption.  A  neon  sign  uses 
about  a  third  of  the  current  re- 
quired by  an  electric  sign  of  approx- 
imately equal  size.  Provided  the 
neon  sign  serves  for  three  years,  it 
is  about  on  an  equal  footing,  so  far 
as  cost  is  concerned,  with  the  usual 
electric  sign. 

Certain  shortcomings,  however, 
must  be  admitted.  The  larger  the 
sign,  the  higher  the  voltages  which 
must  be  used  to  actuate  it.  This 
involves  an  element  of  danger  which 
is  overcome  only  by  extra  precau- 
tions and  expense  in  installation. 
Signs  may  be  made  in  sections,  in 
effect  a  series  of  signs,  but  shorter 
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11  illustration  that  expresses  a 


whole  volume  of  selling  points.    This  is  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  ''TJie  Singing  Shave'^ — an  Interrupting  Idea  conceived  and 
(    executed  for  the  American  Safety  Razor  Corporation  by  tlie 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 
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Glorifying  the  Commodity 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 

Associate  Director,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York 


THE  enormous  value  of  drama 
and  the  spotlight  seems  to  be 
little  known  and  less  undei'- 
stood  by  most  manufacturers  and 
sales  managers.  Equally  unrealized 
is  the  vital  importance  of  the  "tide 
in  the  affairs  of  commodities." 

Perhaps  something  above  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  new  commodities  are 
"still  born"  because  of  this  lack  of 
creative  imagination  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  market. 

How  rarely  do  manufacturers  and 
their  selling  agents  consider  the 
psychology  of  the  ultimate  and  inter- 
mediate consumers.  The  human 
mind  has  a  great  many  emotions  and 
reactions  to  go  through  every  day. 
Because  of  this  trend,  our  minds 
have  developed  a  sub-conscious  se- 
lective faculty  that  casts  aside  tons 
of  dross,  while  it  gathers  only  the 
gold  among  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
It  is  this  fact  that  spurs  the  creators 
of  advertising  to  produce  spectacu- 
lar effects  that  will  command  the  at- 
tention of  readers'  eyes  in  spite  of 
the  vast  areas  of  competing  advertis- 
ing. And,  in  this  endeavor,  it  has 
become  a  superstition  of  publicity 
that  large  space,  bold  type  and  glow- 
ing pictures  will  win  the  coveted  at- 
tention. Yet  so  commonplace  has 
such  advertising  become  that  these 
pages  are  the  surest  prey  for  prompt 
disposal  by  the  reader's  winnowing 
machine.  Their  purpose  is  too  ob- 
vious, and  their  manner  too  blatant. 
While  advertising  designers  are 
today  seeking  to  produce  effects  that 
will  be  unusual  and  exceptional,  sales 
managers  are  less  awake  in  this  re- 
spect. Thousands  of  new  commodi- 
ties are  produced  and  placed  on  the 
market  without  the  blowing  of  a 
horn.  Everything  is  left  to  the 
salesman  who  says:  "By  the  way. 
here  is  another  product  I  want  to 
show  you." 

People  in  general,  measure  the 
value  of  a  product  by  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  shown  for  it  by 
those  who  introduce  it.  When  the 
circus  lady  on  the  trapeze,  -far  up 
under  the  "top,"  docs  her  sensational 
act,  her  performance  might  not 
seem  any  greater  than  that  of  the 
rider  who  mounts  the  horse  on  the 


sawdust.  The  whole  value  of  the 
big  act  might  be  lost  on  all  but  a 
few  of  the  audience,  if  the  people 
were  left  to  realize  its  greatness  for 
themselves.  But  the  showman  knows 
human  nature  and  makes  no  such 
mistake.  He  precedes  her  coming  by 
driving  all  other  performers  from 
the  three  rings.  Then  the  ring- 
master with  his  megaphone  an- 
nounces the  act — glorifies  the  actress 
— thrills  the  people  with  great  expec- 
tations. Even  if  their  eyes  do  not 
quite  catch  the  full  impression  of 
what  the  golden  lady  does,  they  know, 
from  the  ring-master's  speech,  that 
she  has  risked  her  life  to  increase 
human  heart-beats,  and  they  know 
the  act  has  been  wonderful. 

MANY  a  product  comes  unher- 
alded into  the  field  of  sharp 
competition.  Perhaps  the  manufac- 
turer does  not  have  the  capital  to 
finance  a  spectacular  national  adver- 
tising campaign ;  but  more  likely  he 
pours  too  much  of  his  capital  into 
large,  costly  and  commonplace  adver- 
tising, and  passes  out  of  the  picture 
because  his  noisy  storv  was  smoth- 
ered in  the  general  hullabaloo. 

Thousands  of  commodities  of  ex- 
cellence, that  people  would  have  been 
glad  to  know  about  and  buy,  have 
passed  out  of  the  commercial  pic- 
ture, or  are  lying  dormant  because 
they  were  "sneaked"  into  the  mar- 
ket.    They   never   reflected   anv  en- 


thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and,  naturally,  impelled  to 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  dealers  or 
salespeople.  Thus  they  have  failed 
to  be  profitable,  because  they  were 
not  dramatically  introduced. 

This  dramatic  introduction  is  not 
necessarily  costly.  It  may  be  done 
in  a  single  key  city,  where  the  manu- 
facturer's capital  is  limited.  But 
the  promoter  must  have  imagination. 
It  should  be  heralded  by  advertising 
to  the  public,  and  by  advance  en- 
thusiastic announcements  to  dealers. 
If  possible,  a  special  appeal  should  be 
made  to  dealers'  salespeople.  The 
lu-omoters  must  express  large  en- 
thusiasm about  the  product,  for  those 
actual  merits  and  advantages  which 
it  possesses.  Naturally,  the  com- 
modity must  possess  such  merits, 
for  only  a  fool  will  invest  his  money 
in  manufacturing  and  exploiting 
something  new  that  is  not  better  than 
products  which  already  possess  the 
market. 

The  manufacturer  who  thinks  that 
clever  advertising  will  catch  the  mar- 
ket for  a  commodity  which  is  un- 
worthy, is  in  quite  as  hazardous  a 
business  as  the  speculator  in  un- 
known oil  stocks.  They  do  vs-in  out 
sometimes. 

The  real  element,  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  dramatizing  of  a  new 
commodity,  is  the  creative  brain  that 
shall  analyze  the  commodity  and  its 
uses,  discover  its  elements  of  new- 
ness, and  develop  the  ideas  that  can 
be  made  to  snap  open  people's  eyes, 
command  their  interest,  awaken  their 
desire  and  sell  them  the  goods. 

One  community  and  one  store  may 
be  made  the  stage  for  a  completely 
dramatic  and  most  effective  intro- 
duction of  a  new  commodity.  One 
of  the  great  retail  centers  should  be 
chosen — not  because  a  try-out  might 
not  be  successful  in  a  small  city,  but 
because  of  the  valuable  influence  such 
prestige  would  give  to  the  commodity 
ill  the  minds  of  dealers  in  other 
cities,  who  watch  things  that  are 
successful  in  the  large  centers. 

Where  such  a  campaign  is  planned 
for  one  city,  the  local  newspapers 
should  be  used  for  the  teaser  cam- 
naign  and  the  camnaiffn's  advertis- 
ing.   The  local  store  being  exploited 
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D'  "  ...  yes,  this  is  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  .  .  . 
you  can  get  that  merchandise  at  So-and-So's,  1239  Broadway 
,  .  .  you're  quite  welcome,  goodbye  ...  ^  Br-r-r  ^  ^  ^ 
yes,  yes  .  .  .  we  have  a  lot  of  data  on  the  subject  of  Returns 
.  .  .  come  in  and  we'll  talk  it  over  .  .  .  yes,  two  o'clock  is 

4 

all  right,  good-bye  .  .  .  u^  And  so  it  goes,  h^-i''^r>  br-r-^^  ad 
infinitum  .  .  .  merchant  at  one  end  of  the  wire.  Economist  at 
the  other  .  .  .  with  a  large  order  of  goods  or  perhaps  an  ex- 
ecutive policy  in  the  balance  .  .  .  2i  last  year  the  best  stores 
in  the  land  asked  us  36,421  questions  about  buying,  selling 
and  everything  else  .  .  .  they  received  36,421  helpful  an- 
swers .  .  .  which  is  whv  we  enjoy  merchant-confidence  and 
why  we  can  offer  the  manufacturer  a  profitable  oppor 
tunity  to  share  in  it.    Get  the  facts. 


-B:     ^. 


^  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

239  West  39th  St.,  ISetc  York.     Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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A  List  of  Cooperative  Advertising 

Campaigns 


"\T17E  are  so  frequently  asked  for  a  list  of  the  associations  which  are  advertising  that 
W  we  finally  decided'  to  publish  one.  The  list  below  is  confined,  for  the  most  part, 
to  manufacturers'  associations.  We  did  not  include  retail  organizations,  publishers 
groups,  horticultural  or  farming  societies,  or  community  campaigns. 

The  organizations  we  are  cataloging  are  advertising  at  the  present  time,  have  ad- 
vertised within  the  last  three  years,  or  have  recently  announced  their  intention  to 
advertise.  In  this  list,  however,  will  be  found  a  few  organizations  whose  advertising 
is  only  temporarily  inactive.  i         .        .     • 

We  do  not  guarantee  the  list  to  be  altogether  accurate  or  to  be  complete,  but  it  is 
as  accurate  and  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  in  a  field  where  changes  are 
taking  place  daily.  The  list  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  several  of  the  leading 
trade  association  authorities  in  tbis  country. 


Aluminum    Wares    Association, 

844   Rush  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Erwln,   Wasey   &    Co.,   Chicago. 
American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages, 

726   Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
American  Face  Brick  Association, 

1721  Peoples  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  George  L.   Dyer  Co.,  Chicago. 
American    Institute    of    Steel    Construction 
Inc., 

285   Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  W.   Ayer  &   Son,   New  York. 
American  Importers  of  Spanish  Green  Olives, 

87    Thirty-fourth   Street,    Brooklyn. 
American  Leather  Producers,   Inc., 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork. 
American  Walnut  Mfr's  Ass'n, 

616  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lu 

The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  American  Malleable  Castings  Ass'n, 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau, 

Little   Rock.   Ark.  .  . 

Robert     H.     Brooks,     Advertising,     Little 
Rock,    Ark. 
Associated  Tile   Manufacturers, 

Gravbar  Bldg.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Fred   M.  Randall   Co.,   New   York. 
Asphalt  Shingle  &  Roofing  Association, 

285    Madison    Avenue,    New    York. 
The    Asphalt   Association, 

441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
The   Birch  Manufacturers, 

221  F.  R.  A.  Building,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Crosby-Chicago,    Inc.,    Chicago. 
California  White  and  Sugar  Pine  Mfr's  Ass'n, 

600  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Honig-Cooper  Co.,   San  liYancisco. 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational  Bureau, 

57   William   Street,   New   York. 

The   Corman   Co.,   New   York. 
California  Redwood  Association, 

24  California   Street,   San   Francisco. 
Lord    &    Thomas    and    Logan,    Inc.,    San 

Francisco. 
Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association, 

25  Broadway,  New  York. 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,   New  York. 

Common   Brick  Mfr's  Ass'n  of  America, 
Guarantee  Title  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dunlap-Ward   Adv.   Co.,   Cleveland. 
The  Cast  Iron   Pipe  Publicity  Bureau, 

120  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Buchen  Co..  Chicago. 
The  Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Industry. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Evaporated  Milk  Association, 

231  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 
Gardner   Adv.    Co.,   Chicago. 
Electrical    Refrigerator    Mfr's    Ass'n, 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 
Granite  City  Cooperative  Association,   Inc., 

Barre.  Vt. 
The  .\mirican  Glycerine  Producers'  Ass'n. 

1211  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Newell-Emmett  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York. 
The   Greeting   Card    Association, 

354     Fourth    Avenue.     New    York. 

George  Batten  Co.,  New  York. 
Gum  wood  Service  Bureau, 

.Memphis.    Tenn. 

Kling-Glbson    Co.,    Chicago. 


The    Hollow    Building    Tile    Association, 

Conway  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago. 
Hardwood   Manufacturers   Institute, 

Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Memphis. 

Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago. 
Independent   Oil   Men  of  America, 

624   South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Critchfield    &    Co..    Inc.,    Chicago. 
The  Irish  and  Scottish  Linen  Damask  Guild, 
Inc., 

260  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

The   Paul    Cornell   Co.,    Inc..    New   York. 
Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association, 

Chicago.   111. 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Jewelers'    "Gifts   That   Last"    Campaign, 

239  Springfield  Avenue.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Millis  Adv.    Co.,   Indianapolis.    Ind. 
Louisiana  Red  Cj-press  Bureau, 

507    Carondelet    Street,    New    Orleans. 

Crosby-Chicago,   Inc.,   Chicago. 
Laundry  Owners   National   Association, 

La    Salle,    111. 

Millis  Adv.   Co..   Indianapolis. 
Motor  Truck  Industries,  Inc., 

Detroit,    Mich. 

Grace  &  Holliday,  Detroit. 
Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers'  Association, 

30    North   La  Salle    Street,    Chicago.    111. 

The  Mahogany  Association,  Inc., 
1133    Broadway,   New   York. 
Carr  &  Columbia,   Inc.,    New  York. 

The   Milling  Machine  Manufacturers  of  the 
National   Machine   Tool   Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
National  Warm   Air   Heating  and   Ventilat- 
ing   Association, 
174  East  Long  Street,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers, 
Rockefeller    Building.    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

The  National  Kraut  Packers  Ass'n,  Inc., 

Clyde,    Ohio. 

The    Conover-Money    Co.,    Chicago. 
National    Association    of    Ornamental    Iron 
and   Bronze   Manufacturers. 

614  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National    Electric   Light    Association, 
29  West  39  Street,  New  York. 
Lord    &    Thomas    and    Logan,    Inc.,    New 
York. 
National  Piano  Manufacturers'  As.sociation, 
24  7   Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
Frank   Presbrey   Co.,  New   York. 
The  Northern  Hard  Maple  Manufacturers, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Crosby-Chicago.    Inc.,    Chicago. 
The    National    Joint    Committee    on    Prison 
Labor     of     the     Union-Made     Garment 
Manufacturers'  Association   of  America 
and    The    United    Garment    Workers    of 
America, 
621  Bible  House,  New  York. 
National  Association   of  Ice   Industries, 
163  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 
Direct. 
National  Confectioners  Association  &  Allied 
Industries, 
1627  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fisher-Brown  Adv.  Agency,   St.  Louis. 
National   Lumber  Manufacturers'   Ass'n. 
402  Transportation  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Pa. 


New 


National  Paving  Brick  Mfr's  Ass'n, 

802   Engineers  Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
The  National  Association  of  Leather  Glove 
and   Mitten  Manufacturers, 
395   Broadway,  New  York. 
National   Knitted  Outerwear   Association, 
347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Direct. 
National   Building   Granite   Quarries  Ass'n, 
31   State   Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester. 
Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Association, 
Oshkosh,    Wis. 

Crosby-Chicago,   Inc.,   Chicago. 
National  Terra  Cotta   Society, 

19   West  Forty-fourth   Street,   New  York. 
Direct. 
The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering. 
441    Lexington   Avenue,   New   York. 
Direct. 
National  Slate  Association, 

791  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Oak  Flooring  Bureau, 

828  Hearst  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago. 
The    Oil    Heating    Institute, 

3a0    Madison   Avenue,    New   York. 
Lord    &    Thomas    and    Logan,    Inc., 
York. 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association, 
Oil  City,  Pa. 

Young  &  Rubicam.   Philadelphia. 
Plumbago  Crucible  Manufacturers, 
90  West  Street,  New  York. 
Direct. 
Portland   Cement   Association, 

111  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
Austin   Bement,   Inc.,  Detroit. 
Quality   Bakers   of   America, 

469    Fifth   Avenue,    New    York. 
Research  Council  of  the  Ice  Cream  Industry, 
Telegraph   Building,    Harrisburg,   Pa. 
Gardner  Adv.  Co.,   St.   Louis. 
Red  Cedar  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Ass'n, 
Stuart  Building,   Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Izzard  Co.,  Seattle. 
Red   Cedar   Shingle   Manufacturers'   Ass'n, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 

250  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 
Dorland  Agency,   Inc.,  New  York. 
Sheet  Steel  Trade  Extension  Committee, 
Oliver   Building,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Crosby-Chicago,   Inc.,  Chicago. 
The  Screen  Mfr's  Ass'n  of  America, 

458  East  McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Save    the    Surface   Campaign. 

18  West  Forty-first  Street,  New  Y'ork. 
F.  J.   Ross   Co.,   Inc.,  New  York. 
Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists, 
247  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
Millis   Adv.   Co.,    Indianapolis. 
The    Soil    Pipe    Association, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Southern  Pine  Association, 
New    Orleans, 

Ferry  Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago. 
The       Sterling       Silversmiths       Guild       of 
America,  ,,        _.    , 

20  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 
Southern   Cypress  Manufacturers'   Ass'n. 
507   Carondelet   Street,   New   Orleans,    La. 
Crosby-Chicago,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Turpentine  and  Resin   Producers'   Ass'n, 

New  Orleans.  La. 
United  States  Fisheries  Association,  Inc. 
196    Water  Street.   New   York. 
Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
West      Coast      Lumber     Trade      Extension 
Bureau.  .      „r     ,. 

Stuart   Building,   Seattle,  Wash. 
Western     Railways'     Committee    on     Public 
Relations,  „    .,^.         „.  ■  tii 

740  Transportation  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Critchfield    &    Co.,    Inc.,    Chicago. 
Wallp.%per  Manufacturers  Ass'n  of  the  U.  S., 
461    Eighth  Avenue    New  York 
i",rilfiii,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Western    Pine    Manufacturers    Association, 
510    Yeon    Building,    Portland,    Ore. 
N     W.    Ayer  &   Son.    San   Francisco. 
Western  Red  Cedar  Association. 
I\.vton   Building,    Spoltane.   W  ash, 
Botsford-Constantine  Co..   Portland. 
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l*lant  oi    the  yortliivesfern    Siates  Vortland  Cetttent  Cotiipany   at  Mason   City.   Iowa. 

Industrial  Income 
from  3500  Factories 

A  vital  factor  in  Iowa's  Commercial  Progress 

Any  business  man  who  looks  at  Iowa  as  a  vast  farm,  should 
•^^  look  again.  Since  1921,  the  output  of  Iowa  factories  has 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  sixty  million  dollars  a  year. 
Last  year,  compared  to  a  near-record  agricultural  income  of 
$720,000,000,  Iowa's  industrial  production  was  almost  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  greater. 

Iowa  has  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  people,  but  no  city 
over  175,000.  Her  industrial  activity,  like  her  commercial  ac- 
tivity, is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  two  metropolitan  districts, 
but  is  divided  among  a  score  of  important  cities. 

Manufacturers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  development  of  Iowa,  find  that  newspaper  adver- 
tising in  these  key  centers  is  necessary  in  getting  their  full  share 
of  the  business. 

Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 


up-to-date,  accurate 
information  on  the 
loTva  market  has  been 
condensed  into  a  32- 
page  book.  If  you  do 
business  in  Iowa, 
you'll  be  interested  in 
reading  it.  Free  to 
executives  on  request. 


Ames    Tribune 

Boone. . . .  News-RepubUcan 

Burlington     Gazette 

Burlington     ....  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids Gazette 

&    Republican 
Centerville.  .  .  .  lowegian     & 

Citizen 

Council     Bluffs.  .  .Nonpareil 

Davenport.  ..  .Democrat     & 

Leader 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Davenport     Times 

Dubuque .  .Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times-Journal 

Fort     Dodge Messenger 

&   Chronicle 
Fort     Madison . . .  Democrat 
Iowa    City.  . .  Press    Citizen 

Keokuk Gate    City 

Marshalltown      Times- 
Republican 


Mason     City. .  Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine     Journal 

&    News-Tribune 

Oelwein     Register 

Oskaloosa     Herald 

Ottumwa      Courier 

Sioux     City Journal 

Sioux    City Tribune 

Washington      Journal 

Waterloo.. Evening     Courier 
Waterloo     Tribune 
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The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Being  One  Experience  with  Scare  Copy  Applied  to 
Industrial  Advertising 

By  R.  S.  Rimanoczy 


The  Bayless-Kerr  Company,  Cleveland 


SCARE  copy,  which  may  be 
more  accurately  termed  dra- 
matic negative  suggestion, 
may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent 
when  applied  to  various  products. 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Sherman,  in  a 
recent  article  in  ADVERTISING 
AND  Selling,  advances  it  as  the 
logical  appeal  for  insurance.  A 
fellow  life-insurance  expert,  in 
the  same  publication,  takes  issue 
with  him  and  claims  that  such  an 
appeal  makes  it  appear  to  be 
death-a  n  d-miscellaneous-calamity- 
insurance. 

Without  attempting  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  scare  copy  that 
applies  to  our  physical  and  per- 
sonal financial  condition,  I  would 
like  to  cite  a  case  of  its  applica- 
tion to  a  new  field,  industrial  ad- 
vertising. 

Here  we  do  not  have  to  cope 
with  a  possible  sharp  aversion  to 
a  picture  of  misery  or  skidding 
death.  Instead  of  personal  calami- 
ty, our  story  is  based  on  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  pocketbook  of 
industry  and  busines.?. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  cite  a 
recent  campaign  of  The  E.  F.  Haus- 
erman  Company,  manufacturers  of 
steel  partitions.  The  fundamental 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  product 
are  that  the  partitions  eliminate  the 
waste  found  in  immovable  walls,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  fireproof,  in- 
destructible, and  may  be  moved  and 
used  again  indefinitely. 

The  question  facing  the  advertis- 
ing counsel,  at  the  inception  of  the 
campaign,  was  whether  the  copy 
should  merely  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  steel  partitions  or  accentu- 
ate the  disadvantages  of  wood,  tile 
and  plaster. 

The  latter  would  require  the  u.se 
of  dramatic  negative  suggestion, 
that  much-debated  question.  Would 
industry  be  stirred  to  action  as 
quickly  through  an  affirmative  ap- 
peal as  it  would  through  scare  copy? 

A  brief  survey  answered  the  ques- 
tion for  us.     Industry  is  constantly 


HAUSERMAN 

MOVABLE   STEEL  PARTITIONS 

besieged  with  appeals  of  new  prod- 
ucts setting  forth  revolutionary  im- 
provements. The  adoption  of  even 
a  small  percentage  of  the  products 
would  be  financially  impossible.  They 
are  passed  over  because  the  present 
method  of  handling  the  particular 
details  for  which  these  products  are 
designed  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

TO  jolt  possible  users  from  their 
complacency  as  to  the  partition 
situation,  it  was  found  preferable  to 
set  forth  dramatically  the  reasons 
why  a  new  product  should  be  adopted 
and  why  it  was  costing  industry 
millions  to  ignore  steel  partitions. 
In  a  sense,  the  campaign  was  pio- 
neering for  the  competitors  of  the 
advertiser,  as  well  as  for  the  adver- 
tiser himself.  The  very  copy  angle 
sold  steel  partitions  in  general,  as 
well  as  Hauserman  Partitions  in  par- 
ticular. The  youth  of  the  product 
and  the  relative  ignorance  of  par- 
tition users  in  regard  to  it,  made 
this     factor     entirely     unavoidable. 


To  dramatize  the  story,  an  im- 
aginary figure  of  Partition  Waste 
was  created.  Inasmuch  as  the 
spectre  was  not  one  of  personal 
calamity  the  artist  was  given  a 
free  rein  in  the  matter  of  grue- 
some  voraciousness. 

This  imaginary  character  ap- 
peared in  every  advertisement  of 
the  campaign.  He  chortled  with 
glee  when  tile  and  plaster  walls 
had  to  be  crushed  and  pounded 
into  worthless  rubbish.  He 
rubbed  his  hands  in  satisfaction 
when  office  efficiency  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  demoralization  by  the 
dust,  dirt  and  uproar.  He  en- 
couraged the  flames  that  licked  up 
inflammable  partitions  and  snick- 
ered when  wooden  doors  warped 
and  jammed. 

Did  he  create  a  negative  frame 
of  mind  in  prospects?  We  can- 
not speak  for  each  one  individual- 
ly, but  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  and  it  was  very 
good  eating. 

Did  he  sell  steel  partitions  for  com- 
peting manufacturers?  Again  we 
cannot  say,  but  he  certainly  "did 
right"  by  the  company  that  gave  him 
life. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
copy  appeal  was  100  per  cent  nega- 
tive. As  soon  as  Partition  Waste 
had  driven  home  his  message,  the 
copy  set  about  painting  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  Quick  relief  from 
the  undesirable  situation  was  ef- 
fected by  the  mechanics  of  the  lay- 
outs. Arrows,  staggered  headlines, 
and  other  mechanical  agents  tele- 
graphed quickly  to  the  reader  that 
Hauserman  Steel  Partitions  were 
able  to  correct  the  difficulty. 

"A  great  deal  of  Partition  Waste's 
success,"  said  Mr.  Davis  of  The 
Hauserman  Company,  "must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  all  of  his 
antics  were  logical  and  justified. 
Scare  copy  without  the  background 
of  a  quickly  accepted  justification  be- 
comes a  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
an  object  of  disastrous  ridicule." 
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THE  GENDER,  SIR,  IS 
MASCULINE 

People  in  California,  people  in  Maine, 
people  in  North  Carolina — they  read 
the  magazines  comprising  the  ALL- 
FICTION  FIELD  with  vast  enthusiasm, 
more  and  more  of  them,  every  month. 

And  women,  being  people,  read  fic- 
tion. You  can  bet  your  best  Stetson  on 
that.  But — by  and  large,  in  the  long 
run,  and  all  things  considered — the 
gender  of  All-Fiction  readers  is  pre- 
dominantly masculine.  That's  why  ad- 
vertisers in  search  of  a  man  market  that 
has  a  stabilizing  woman  buyer  balance 
invariably  select  the  All-Fiction  Field. 


\ 


X 


All-FicfionFeld 

^agawiies  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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'^odkins 


THIS  morning  I   put  into  the  mail 
a     copy     of     "The      Kasidah     of 
Haji  Abdu  El-Yezdi"  addressed  to — 

But  hold !  This  is  no  way  to  an- 
nounce the  winner  in  a  contest. 

You  will  recall,  gentle  readers,  that 
I  offered  a  copy  of  "The  Kasidah"  to 
the  8-Pt.  reader  who  before  Christmas 
submitted  what  struck  me  as  being 
the  pattest  definition  of  advertising, 
comparable  to  Lord  Morley's  definition 
of  journalism  as  "literature  in  a 
hurry." 

Of  the  numerous  entries,  these  are 
the  most  interesting: 

From  S.  Greve^  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota:  "Literature  persuasive." 

From  Joseph  Grossman.  Cleveland 
Ohio:    "Premeditated    announcements." 

From  J.  M.  (whoever  and  wherever 
he  may  be)  :  "Fiction  in  its  most  mod- 
ern form."  (Didn't  dare  give  his  name 
and  address!) 

Wm.  A.  Mihm,  Baltimore,  Md.,  sub 
mits:  "What's  what — in  a  hurry." 

M.  V.  M.,  who  still  hides  behind  ini- 
tials and  a  "New  York"  address,  insists 
that  while  he  has  a  book  he  has  read  it 
and  would  like  another,  sends  in  a  sec- 
ond entry:  "Advertising  is  the  tenor  in 
literature's  quartette — hits  the  high 
spots." 

Eugene  Pharo,  editor  of  the  Confec- 
tioners Journal,  writes:  "Permit  me  to 
utter  that  if  'Journalism  is  literature 
in  a  hurry,'  then  {hie  jucet  the  garrets 
of  Balzac  and  Chatterton)  :  Advertis- 
ing is  Art  in  a  Pai'k  Avenue  apart- 
ment." 

L.  Ristitch,  Detroit,  Mich.,  submits 
that  "Advertising  is  literature  of  tang- 
ible eff"ect." 

William  Feather  opines  that  Lord 
Morley  would  have  defined  advertis- 
ing as  "The  journalism  of  shopkeep- 
ers." He  says,  he  thinks  a  better 
definition  would  be,  "The  literature 
of  business." 

(Incidentally,  he  does  a  little  de- 
fining himself  in  his  letter  when  he 
says  "The  chief  difference  between 
an  intellectual  and  a  lowbrow  is  that 
an  intellectual  has  trained  him.self 
not  to  yawn  when  he  is  bored.") 

0.  A.  Owen,  250  West  57th  St., 
New  York  City,  submits  this:  "Ad- 
vertising is  the  cross-roads  where 
business  and  literature  intersect." 
,  As»-I  started  to  say  in  the  begin- 
ing,  this  morning  I  put  into  the  mail 
a  copy  of  "The  Kasidah  of  Haji 
Abdu  Rl-Yezdi"  addressed  to  O.  A. 
Owen,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York 
City.  He  wins.  I  think  his  definition 
is  downright  good. 


I  can't  figure  it  out:  is  George  Jes- 
sel  a  practical  joker,  or  an  advertiser? 
Here  is  his  advertisement  from  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper: 


BARGAIN  SALE 
FOR  SALE— FORD  TOURING  CAR.  1904 
model;  fairly  good  condition.  All  it  needs 
is  four  new  tires,  windshield,  speedometer, 
left  axle,  battery,  generator  and  spark 
plugs.  Will  take  $500  cash,  balance  easy 
payments,  or  will  exchange  for  downtown 
real  estate.  For  further  particulars  apply 
GEORGE    JESSEL,    Boston    Opera    House, 


— 8-pt— 

Harking  back  to  the  "colorful"  objec- 
tion of  one  fair  reader,  as  reported  re- 
cently in  this  page,  R.  H.  Wilson,  of 
Columbus,   Ohio,   addresses   me: 

Yes.   <Jdds :    This   is   my   pet    aversion — 

■•Xuw ! — you  can  have  this  bigger  and 
better   What-is-it." 

■•Now! — Comes  a  new  Gadget. 

••Now  there  is  a  better  way  to  do  what- 
ever-you-are-doing." 

Noic  I  hope  the  poor,  overworked,  unim- 
aginative copywriter  finds  a  new  way  of 
calling  my  attention  to  the  ever  present 
moment  and  his  momentous  message. 

— 8-pt.— 

On  this  same  line,  A.  Morrison  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  suggests  that  "domi- 
nates" should  have  a  whiff  of  chloro- 
form. "When  used  by  one  newspaper 
it  sounds  undemocratic.  When  used  by 
two  or  three  it  seems  ridiculous,"  he 
says. 

— 8-pt.— 

Liberty  publishes  this  tragic  picture 
of  what  happened  in  a  smart  Park 
Avenue  advertising  agency  when  a 
foreign  artist,  unfamiliar  with  our  ad- 
vertising ways,  submitted  a  painting 
of  a  housewife  frowning. 


E.  E.  K.  of  Powers-House,  Cleveland, 
says  that  in  Cleveland  the  newsboys 
called  "New  Ford  prices"  as  the  sen- 
sational news  of  the  day. 

They  did  in  several  other  cities,  too, 
E.  E.  K.  And  actually  it  was  the  most 
sensational  news  in  months,  for  it  took 
the  brakes  off  the  automobile  business. 

— 8-pt.— 

The    Fashion    Department    of    Time 

publishes  these  interesting  statistics  on 

the  rage  in  typewriter  colors. 

In  recent  months  one  customer  out  of 
every  five  who  has  bought  a  Corona  Por- 
table typewriter  has  bought  a  colored 
Corona  Portable.  He  purchases  either  a 
scarlet,  a  maroon,  a  green,  a  blue,  a  cream 
&  gold,  or  lavender  &  gold.  Red  is  men's 
choice.  Ivory  and  lavender  are  unpopular. 
Scarlet  is  popular.  English  &  U.  S.  so- 
ciety women  now  have  typewriters  that  do 
not  suggest  "business."  Of  the  colored 
typewriters  sold  to  date  : 
22 '/o    are  Scarlet  17%  are  Maroon 

18%   are  Blue  13%  are  Lavender 

1S%   are  Green  12%  are  Ivory 

There  is  something  to  ponder  in  this 
colored  typewriter  business.  To  pon- 
der seriously,  Mr.  Sales  Manager. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  see  Valentine  &  Co.  is  advertising 
their  pet  varnish  as  "Valspar,  the  var- 
nish that  made  boiling  water  famous." 
Also  dining  room  tables. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  have  almost  decided  to  invite 
Will  Rogers  to  become  a  Contrib- 
uting Editor  to  the  8-Pt.  Page.  He 
is  the  fashion.  When  Mr.  Ford 
wants  to  attract  attention  to  his  new 
car,  he  invites  Mr.  Rogers  to  go  rid- 
ing with  him,  and  Mr.  Rogers  thanks 
him  for  his  buggy  ride  in  his  syn- 
dicated box  in  umpty-een  news- 
papers— all  for  nothing. 

When  Mr.  Morrow  wants  to  get 
Mexico  onto  the  front  page,  he  in- 
vites Will  down  there  to  spend  a 
week  or  so  and  help  give  Lindy  a 
little  extra  publicity  when  he  flies 
down  to  Mexico  City  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Truth  is.  Will  is  a  sort  of  travel- 
ing window  display.  Crate  him  up 
and  ship  him  almost  everywhere, 
and  when  you  open  up  the  crate  he 
bobs    up    like   a   jack-in-the-box   and 

^      draws  a  crowd  that  blocks  our  na- 

P<       tional  Main  Street! 
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20,000 


people  bought  our 
advertised  automotive  product 

— and  they  can  buy  yours! 


D< 


'0  YOU  KNOW  that  it  is  almost  as 
hard  to  make  an  automobile  owner  buy  a 
new  road  guide — as  it  is  to  make  one  buy 
a  new  car?  The  average  owner  gets  fond  of 
his  old  road  maps  after  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  peculiarities  and 
limitations.  He  hates  to  buy  a  new  set  of 
maps.  The  fact  that  Whatzis  County  built 
a  new  short  cut  last  fall  from  Whoozis  to 
Whatchymaycallit.orthat  state  turnpike86, 
labeled  good  in  1925,  now  looks  like  an 
artillery  proving  ground — doesn't  bother 
him  much,  unless  he  gets  lost.  Usually, 
however,  the  family  gets  along  with  the 
1925  road  map  until  somebody  leaves  it 
out  in  the  rain. 

In  view  of  this  high  sales  resistance,  The 
News  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the  annual 
sale  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  its  Automobile  Atlas.  Especially 
considering  that  we  make  the  Atlas  some- 
what hard  to  buy! 

It  can  be  secured  only  from  our  Readers' 
Service  Bureau.  We  advertise  it  infrequently 
in  small  space.  To  be  the  proud  owner  of  a 
News  Auto  Atlas  you  must  watch  for  one 
of  our  small  ads,  clip  the  coupon,  write 
down  your  name,  address,  make  of  car  and 
license  number,  and  send  or  bring  it  in 
with  thirty-five  cents. 

In  return,  we  give  you  for  this  trifling 
trouble  and  sum  an  amazing  map  value  in 
the  News  atlas.  It  is  a  stout  booklet  of 
64  pages  in  covers,  size  9%  by  12%  inches. 
It  contains  double  page  maps  of  26  Eastern 
states,  Ontario,  Quebec;  four  pages  of  Long 
Island  maps;  a  trans-continental  United 
States;  the  North  Eastern  United  Slates; 
detail  vicinity  maps  of  eighteen  large  cities; 
mileage  chart,  customs  regulations,  traffic 


News  Auto  Atlas 
requests  from 

Jan.  1  to  Nov.  30,  1927 


Auburn 

39 

Buick 

2579 

Cadillac 

213 

Chandler 

252 

Chevrolet 

2316 

Chrysler 

602 

Diana 

16 

Dodge 

1747 

Essex 

854 

Falcon 

10 

Flint 

112 

Ford 

2348 

Franklin 

72 

Gardner 

23 

Hudson 

608 

Hupniobile 

314 

Jordan 

63 

Kissel 

21 

LaSalle 

13 

Lincoln 

59 

Locomobile 

16 

Marnion 

51 

IVIoon 

58 

Nash 

1445 

Oakland 

293 

Oldsniobile 

246 

Overland 

678 

Packard 

232 

Paipe 

135 

Peerless 

88 

Pierce-.\rrow 

37 

Pontiac 

200 

Reo 

97 

Rolls  Royce 

6 

-Star 

134 

Sludebaker 

1296 

Slutz 

26 

Velie 

41 

Willys  Knight 

493 

17.8.33 

Miscellaneous  Ca 

rsl2l9 

Trucks  &  IMotor- 

Cvcles 

246 

All  Others 

1306 

Total 


20,604 


regulations,  ferry  schedules.  It  is  compiled 
especially  for  us  each  Spring  by  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.  There  is  also  a  subsidiary 
Western  States  Atlas.  And  in  addition,  the 
Readers'  Service  Bureau  will  route  you 
from  here  to  anywhere  on  the  maps.  (Three 
thousand  News  readers  requested  route  in- 
formation last  year!) 


w. 


E  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
cars  owned  by  News  readers  who  bought 
our  atlas  this  year.  Buick  leads  with  2579; 
Ford  is  second  with  2348,  Chevrolet  is  third 
with  2316,  Dodge  is  fourth  with  1747.  Nash 
is  fifth  with  1445,  Studebaker  is  si.xth  with 
1296.  Six  Rolls  Royce  owners  appear  among 
News  readers;  and  there  is  a  proportional 
representation  of  all  of  the  high  priced  cars. 

This  record  of  ownership,  in  fact,  very 
exactly  parallels  New  York  City  registra- 
tions. News  readers  own  all  kinds  of  cars. 

— and  among  the  million  and  a  quarter 
circulation  (the  largest  in  America)  the 
maker  of  automobiles  will  find  more  pros- 
pects than  in  any  other  medium  in  New 
York. 

If  you  want  to  make  New  York  car- 
conscious  (as  far  as  your  car  is  concerned), 
you  need  The  News.  It  should  be  first  on 
your  schedule  at  Show  time — and  can  hold 
its  own  at  any  other  time,  too. 


THE  m  NEWS 

iVeM7  York^s  Picture  Newspaper 

25  Park  Place.  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Ciiicago 
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Buying  Patents,  the  Only  Legal 

Monopoly 


their  similarity  is  not  so  established  by 
the  wording  of  the  patents.  The  large 
typewriter  manufacturer  thereupon  se- 
cures a  restraining  injunction,  collects 
damages,  and  may  even  put  our  manu- 
facturer in  bankruptcy.  The  inventor, 
however,  lives  comfortably  on  the 
$300,000  royalty  which  he  collected 
from  the  manufacturer.  A  harsh  illus- 
■  tration,  but  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. 

IT  sometimes  happens  that,  under 
pressure  of  numerous  patent  applica- 
tions, similar  patents  are  allowed  by 
the  Patent  Office.  Patent  examiners  are 
overworked  and  underpaid.  Sometimes 
the  contest  over  two  issued  patents,  on 
which  no  interference  was  declai-ed 
when  they  were  applied  for,  continues 
over  a  period  of  years  at  immense  cost 
to  the  parties  involved. 

But  the  risks  in  matters  involving 
patents  are  well  known.  How  can  a 
manufacturer,  desiring  to  recognize 
patents  and  secure  protection  under 
them,  avoid  the  dangers  of  paying  for 
patents  which  may  later  be  proved  in- 
valid ? 

This  question  cannot  be  considered 
fairly  without  taking  into  account  the 
very  important  advantages  of  good  pat- 
ent protection.  The  patent,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  only  monopoly 
which  is  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
law.  Huge  fortunes  have  been  built  up 
by  manufacturers  working  under  pat- 
ent protection  who  could  not,  without 
its  aid,  have  faced  existing  competition. 
A  patent  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
protection  which  it  gives,  but  also  as  a 
revenue  producing  property.  A  manu- 
facturer, owning  a  patent,  or  having  an 
exclusive  license  with  a  right  to  sub- 
license other  concerns,  can  often  derive 
handsome  revenues  from  his  competi- 
tors which  are,  in  effect,  a  share  in 
their  profits. 

Another  advantage  of  patent  owner- 
ship lies  in  the  opportunity  for  bar- 
gaining should  rival  interests  own  de- 
sirable patents.  Often  an  exchange  of 
rights  benefits  both  concerns.  But,  un- 
less both  parties  own  patent  rights, 
suitable  arrangements  cannot  always 
be  made  by  the  less  fortunate  or  less 
farsighted.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
compulsory  licensing,  and  the  owner  of 
valuable  patent  rights  is  usually  in  a 
position  to  secure  any  additional  rights 
he  needs  by  the  very  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  advertsiing  value  of  patent 
ownership  is  often  considerable.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  emphasize  the  pos- 
session of  an  exclusive  feature  in  a 
product  than  to  advertise  it  as  a  pat- 
ented one. 

The  immense  value  of  good  natent 
protection  far  outbalances  any  hazard 
that  a  patent  may  be  upset  or  unfavor- 
ably adjudicated.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  money  can  be  wasted  in 
the  purchase  of  patent  rights.  A  clear 
understanding  of  the  four  stages  in  the 
life  of  an  invention  and  the  principles 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20] 

upon  which  the  fairest  recompense  to 
the  inventor  can  be  arranged  may  be 
helpful  to  those  who  negotiate  patents: 
These  stages  are:  (1)  the  original  in- 
vention is  made  and  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally; (2)  a  patent  is  applied 
for;  (.3)  a  patent  is  issued;  and  (4)  the 
patent  is  adjudicated  in  the  courts. 

A  manufacturer  is  rarely  approached 
during  the  first  stage.  There  are  cases, 
however,  when  inventors  approach 
manufacturers,  particularly  if  they  are 
well  known  to  them  personally,  with  the 
intention  of  selling  their  rights  before 
the  patent  is  applied  for.  Because  of 
financial  handicaps  the  inventor  may 
not  be  able  to  do  necessary  experi- 
mental work  or  to  pay  for  patent  ap- 
plications. In  such  cases  the  prices 
paid  should  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  no  patent  may  ever  be  granted 
on  the  invention. 

Section  24  of  the  rules  of  practice 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
gives  in  one  paragraph  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  what  constitutes  a  pat- 
entable invention. 

A  patent  may  be  obtained  by  any  person 
^vho  has  invented  or  discovered  a  new  or 
useful  art,  machine,  manufacture  or  com- 
position of  matter,  or  an  improvement 
thereof,  which  meets  the  following  require- 
ments :  (1)  It  has  not  been  known  or  used 
by  others  in  this  country ;  ( 2 )  it  has  not 
been  described  in  any  printed  publication 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country  before  this 
invention  or  discovery:  (3)  it  has  not  been 
known  or  used,  or  described  in  a  printed 
publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  applica- 
tion :  (4)  it  has  not  been  patented  in  any 
foreign  country  on  an  application  filed  by 
the  inventor  or  his  representative,  more 
than  twelve  months  before  his  application 
in  the  United  States;  and  (5)  it  has  not 
been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
his    application. 

A  patent  may  be  upset  by  anyone 
who  can  prove  prior  invention  and 
who  is  not  guilty  of  abandonment.  One 
of  the  most  important  assets  of  the  in- 
ventor, therefore,  is  an  adequate  rec- 
ord of  the  dates  upon  which  he  made 
his  inventions,  substantiated  by  affi- 
davits, models,  the  supporting  evidence 
of  associates  and  evidence  that  he  did 
not  abandon  his  invention  after  making 
it.  These  records  are  as  important  as 
the  patent  itself. 

IT  is  quite  obvious  that  no  inventor 
can  guarantee  that  his  invention  or 
patent  cannot  be  upset.  Indeed,  all  roy- 
alty arrangements  are  merely  licenses 
to  manufacture  under  a  patent;  they  can 
not  guarantee  that  the  patent  is  good; 
for  to  do  that  the  inventor  must  know 
what  is  in  every  publication  in  the  world 
and  in  the  mind  of  every  man  or  woman 
capable  of  making  an  invention.  An 
inventor  may  be  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious in  his  statements  that  he  believes 
his  invention  to  be  new,  but  only  time 
will  tell  whether  he  is  right. 

Before  a  patent  is  applied  for  a 
search  is  generally  made  which  is  sup- 
r-osed  to  reveal  whether  a  patent  is 
likely  to  be  issued.  A  thorough  search 
would  require  a  world-wide  investiga- 
tion.     Usually  the  search  is  limited  to 


an  examination  of  patents  issued  on 
similar  devices.  The  lawyer  making 
the  search  has  no  access  to  pending  ap- 
plications which  have  not  yet  been  put 
through  the  Patent  Office.  In  a  highly 
competitive  field,  a  search,  issued  by  the 
most  expert  legal  authority  specializing 
in  that  particular  field,  is  hardly  more 
than  a  private  opinion  and  is  of  little 
protection.  There  may  be  applications 
in  the  office,  already  being  considered, 
which  are  identical.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  prominent  inventor  may  be  working  in 
his  laboratory  on  the  same  device  with- 
out in  any  way  being  guilty  of  aban- 
donment, but  without  making  any  pat- 
ent application.  In  due  course,  before 
your  own  patent  is  issued,  he  makes  ap- 
plication and  an  interference  results. 
If  you  have  paid  a  substantial  sum  for 
the  inventor's  rights,  before  the  patent 
is  applied  for,  you  bear  the  entire  risk 
of  such  interference  proceedings.  If 
the  second  inventor  shows  that  he  made 
his  invention  without  being  guilty  of 
abandonment,  prior  to  the  invention 
which  you  have  purchased,  your  rights 
are  of  no  value. 

UNDER  the  circumstances  the  only 
reasonable  course  to  follow  in  ne- 
gotiating for  rights,  prior  to  the  time  a 
patent  is  issued,  is  to  secure  an  option 
providing  for  a  definite  payment  for 
each  claim  actually  issued,  proportion- 
ate to  its  value  and  scope.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  patent  is  granted,  but 
some  of  the  most  important  claims 
made  by  the  inventor  are  rejected. 
Therefore,  obligation  to  purchase,  if  a 
patent  is  granted,  should  not  be  as- 
sumed without  a  definite  understanding 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  vital  claims  may  be  rejected  with- 
out actually  preventing  the  issuance  of 
a  patent. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  appear 
that  I  consider  the  purchase  of  patent 
rights  so  hazardous  that  it  is  not  worth 
while.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  partic- 
ipated in  patent  negotiations  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  purchase  before  patents 
have  been  issued.  But,  in  each  case, 
only  nominal  payments  are  provided  for 
in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  the  pat- 
ent, with  the  object  of  assisting  the 
inventor  to  continue  his  development 
work  and  to  file  additional  patents.  I 
do  not  consider  the  inventor's  product 
as  completed,  or  even  well  on  the  way 
to  being  completed,  until  some  time 
after  the  patents  have  been  issued. 
Therefore,  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
ventor's reward  should  be  withheld  un- 
til that  time.  In  fact,  a  royalty  scale, 
based  on  production,  rather  than  on 
flat  purchase,  unless  the  latter  involves 
a  substantial  prospective  saving,  is  rec- 
ommended, because  royalty  payments 
cease  at  once  when  a  patent  is  in- 
validated. 

The  favorite  time  to  approach  pros- 
pective purchasers  is  after  patents  have 
been  applied  for.  This  means  that  the 
descriptions  have  been  prepared  and 
filed  with   the   Patent   Office   and  their 
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RADIO . 

One  of  the  Great  Major  Classifications 
of  Advertising  is   only   in   its   infancy 


Kansas  City  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  important  radio  centers  of 
the  country.  Its  central  location  gives  it  receptivity  second  to  no  other 
great  center. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  Is 

Now  a  Broadcasting  Newspaper 

utilizing  the  facilities  of  KMBC  to  provide  interesting  entertain- 
ment and  to  furnish  latest  news  bulletins  to  the  wide  surrounding 
territor}^ 

The  POST'S  Saturday  (Evening)  Radio  Tabloid  started  in  Septem- 
ber has  caught  on  like  wildfire  and  is  producing  greater  results  for 
advertisers  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  medium. 

500  Per  Cent  Increase 

In  October,  1926,  the  Journal-Post  carried  8412  lines  of  Radio  adver- 
tising. In  October,  1927,  the  volume  was  45,155  lines.  It  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

♦ 

The  Journal-Post  will  gladly  cooperate  with  advertisers  to  make  their 
advertising  more  effective.  It  is  the  only  Kansas  City  newspaper  providing 
complete  merchandising  service. 


Kansas  City  Journal         Kansas  City  Post  Tournal-Post 

126,700  138,035  156,623 

25c  per  line  25c  per  line  30c  per  line 

Any  combination  of  two  edirions  for  40c  per  line 


LORENZEN  dc  THOMPSON,  INC. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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HERE'S  The  Three  Circles  again,  wishing  us 
a  Happy  New  Year,"  said  the  sales  manager. 
''The  Three  Circles— E  -W-  H." 

"Yes,  and  that  reminds  me,"  recalled  the 
advertising  manager.  "We  were  going  to  get  in 
touch  with  Evans -Winter  -  Hebb  around  the 
first  of  the  year  on  our  direct  advertising  for 
early  spring.  I  might  as  well  write  them  today 
and  I  will  have  one  of  their  men  see  us  here." 

"Fine!" 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


Tbebusioo.8  of  tlir  Evuna- Winter -Ilehb  organization  if*  the  execution  of  direct  otlverti(*inp  an  a  definite  modium.for  the 
preparation  and  produetion  of  whirh  it  }ius  within  itcelf  hoth  capable  personnel  and  conipU'Ie  facilities:  Marketing 
AnalvxiH     •     Plan     •     Copy     .     Design     •     Art     •     Kngraving    •     l^tterpreen  and  OfT«et  Printing    ■     Binding    .     Mailing 


receipt  acknowledged.  The  patent  is 
then  "in  the  office."  Thousands  of  arti- 
cles are  placed  on  the  mai'ket  with  the 
words  "Pat.  Pending"  upon  them.  The 
use  of  the  term  is  notice  to  the  world 
in  general  that  the  article  being  manu- 
factured is  to  be  patented.  "Patent  ap- 
plied for"  confers  no  rights  upon  the 
manufacturer  or  the  article  bearing 
that  mystic  phrase.  Competitors  may 
make  a  product  identical  with  one 
marked  "patent  pending"  without  be- 
ing liable  for  damages  under  patent 
statutes  until  the  patent  is  issued. 

IN  a  highly  competitive  field,  the  de- 
sign features  and  the  principles  un- 
derlying an  article  marked  "patent 
pending"  are  thoroughly  investigated 
by  competing  manufacturers.  They  are 
often  able  to  secure  other  patent  ap- 
plications which  may  hedge  in  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  original  article.  They 
may  also  modify  existing  patent  appli- 
cations of  their  own  so  that  they  near- 
ly cover  the  same  principles,  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  have  been  working 
along  quite  similar  lines.  Thus  the 
manufacture  of  an  article,  while  the 
patent  is  still  pending,  may  result  in 
the  ultimate  embarrassment  of  the 
manufacturer. 

So  far  as  purchase  is  concerned, 
while  an  inventor's  work  is  in  the 
"patent  pending"  stage,  many  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
any  competitive  field,  particularly  if 
the  invention  is  not  a  radically  new  de- 
parture, the  danger  of  prior  invention 
always  exists.  Purchase  at  this  stage 
is  still  dealing  in  futures  and  the  price 
paid  should  take  that  into  considera- 
tion. Of  course,  no  definite  rule  can 
be  set  up  because  the  circumstances 
govern  each  case.  The  most  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  the  situation  is 
to  secure  an  exclusive  license  from  the 
inventor  and  to  agree  upon  a  low  roy- 
alty scale,  or  else  upon  a  liberal  royalty 
which  will  be  paid  in  full  only  after 
the  patent  is  adjudicated.  But,  prior 
to  adjudication,  only  a  part  of  the  roy- 
alty should  be  paid  to  the  inventor  him- 
self, the  remainder  being  impounded  to 
be  released  after  the  patent  has  been 
adjudicated  by  a  lower  court  and  per- 
haps a  higher  court,  or,  at  least,  after 
the  patent  has  been  in  use  four  or  five 
years  without  any  interference  arising. 
This  is  usually  sufficient  time  to  bring 
out  any  competing  patent  which  may 
upset  the  one  purchased. 

THE  third  phase,  when  the  patent  has 
been  issued,  establishes  a  monopoly, 
enabling  the  patent  holder  or  his  as- 
signs to  prosecute  those  infringing  the 
patent.  So  complex  is  our  patent  struc- 
ture that  a  patent  is  now  considered 
little  more  than  a  right  to  sue  for  or 
defend  the  priority  or  scope  of  an  in- 
vention. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  monop- 
oly, until  upset.  To  make  the  monopoly 
more  effective,  triple  damages  may  be 
awarded  upon  infringers  by  the  courts, 
as  well  as  a  share  in  its  profits  based 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  patented 
invention  contributed  to  them.  Were 
it  not  for  this  provision,  infringement 
would  be  widely  practised,  infringers 
taking  their  chances  upon  court  de- 
cisions. In  the  case  of  an  adverse  de- 
cision infringers  would  pay  only  a  nom- 
inal license  fee  and  thus  the  exclusive 
rights  which  a  patent  should  give  its 
holders  would  he  nullified. 

Most  patents  are  purchased  before 
they  are  adjudicated  by  the  courts.  The 
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What  Constitutes  Waste-Free  Selling^ 

in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Field^^ 


The  ^^  bread  and  butter  ^^  approach! 

The  kind  of  men  you  must  "hit"  with  your  selling  in 
this  field  are  "moving  targets." 

Their  calling  takes  them  frequently  from  one  job  to 
another,  and  from  one  ^in</  of  job  to  another. 

What    is    more,    they    expect    this.      They   do    their 

"bread  and  butter"  reading  in  those  papers  which 

give  them  a  picture  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.     And 

for  the  great  majority  that  means  either  Engineering 
ENGINEERING      News-Record  or  Construction  Methods,  depending  on    CONSTRUCTION 
MPW/Q  T?  Ff^OTJ  T^   ^^^  nature  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Hence  this  combination  offers  you  a  very  unusual 
market  place,  where  you  can  meet  the  bulk  of  the 
worthwhile  buyers  and  buying  interests  in  this  field 
with  assurance  of  their  interest,  and  with  utmost 
economy  in  appropriation. 


Weekly  to  30,000 


METHODS 

Monthly  to  32,000 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company.  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Clc/ eland,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  London. 
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New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

have  built  up  their  circu- 
lations on  a  high  standard 
of  appeal.  Their  policy  is 
based  upon  the  conviction 
that  new^spapers  are  in- 
tended primarily  for  the 
dissemination  of  news — 
honestly,  fairly,  complete- 
ly, and  as  impartially  as  it 
can  be  given  to  its  readers. 

They  are  good  new^spapers 
— they  are  also  good  ad- 
vertising mediums. 

The  circulation  of  these 
newspapers  is  now  over 
1 14,000  net  paid. 


Providence  Journal  Company 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Representatives 
Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company  R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

New  York    Boston    Chicago  San  Francisco   Los  Angeles   Seattle 


fact  that  a  patent  is  issued  means,  or 
should  mean,  that  no  obviously  identi- 
cal patent  has  been  filed  or  issued.  An 
issuance  of  a  patent  does  not,  however, 
guarantee  that  its  inventor  has  not 
been  anticipated,  although  such  antici- 
pation does  not  affect  the  validity  of  a 
patent  unless  the  rival  inventor  pur- 
sued its  development  with  due  diligence. 
Furthermore,  the  one  who  first  makes 
application  is  presumed  to  be  the  first 
inventor,  until  convincing  evidence  is 
brought  to  upset  the  assumption. 

Patent  licensing,  rather  than  out- 
right purchase,  has  an  advantage  in 
that  royalties  are  paid  only  so  long  as 
the  patent  holds  water.  If  it  is  upset 
in  the  courts,  licenses  and  their  royalty 
obligations  are  automatically  cancelled. 
But  he  who  has  purchased  a  patent 
outright,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
patent  will  not  be  upset,  is  in  an  un- 
fortunate position  if  a  rival  inventor 
succeeds  in  upsetting  the  patent  in  the 
courts.  He  has  then  not  only  lost  the 
money  which  he  paid  the  unsuccessful 
inventor,  but  is  also  subject  to  triple 
damages  and  accounting  for  profits  to 
the  second.  If  the  patent  holder  has 
been  sufficiently  wise  to  secure  a  license 
on  which  only  a  part  of  the  royalties 
are  paid  directly  to  the  inventor  and  a 
large  percentage  is  impounded  for  just 
such  emergencies,  he  is  partly  protected 
against   unfavorable   adjudication. 

THERE  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  a  patent  may  be  upset. 

Once  a  patent  has  been  adjudicated, 
particularly  after  an  appeal  to  a  high- 
er court,  and  all  moot  points  of  its 
validity  and  scope  have  been  settled  by 
the  courts,  the  licensee  or  patent  holder 
is  in  an  ideal  position.  He  is  enabled 
to  collect  damages  from  infringers  with 
favorable  court  decisions  to  support 
him.  He  may  dictate  his  own  license 
terms.  If  the  patent  is  essential  to  an 
industry,  the  patent  holder  has  that 
industry  almost  at  his  mercy.  Con- 
sequently, too  much  caution  in  patent 
policy  is  just  as  hazardous  as  too  little. 
Many  a  manufacturer  has  paid  dearly 
for  a  stubborn  policy  in  refusing  to 
deal  with  inventors  until  their  patents 
are  adjudicated. 

He  who  secures  a  license  under  a 
patent — thereby  admits  its  validity. 
The  more  widespread  the  admission  of 
validity,  the  stronger  the  evidence  to 
the  court  that  the  patent  is  valid. 
General  acknowledgement  of  validity 
by  virtue  of  many  licensees  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  patent  holder. 
Hence,  taking  out  a  license  merely  to 
avoid  suit,  because  a  license  is  cheaper 
than  a  suit,  is  an  injustice  upon  all  the 
manufacturers  in  an  industry.  Patent 
licenses  should  be  regarded  as  just  and 
valid  tribute  to  inventive  genius  and 
not  as  a  nuisance  fee  to  avoid  trouble. 

THE  royalty  should  be  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  inventor's  idea 
is  used  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
contributes  to  the  usefulness  or  sale- 
ability  of  the  article.  In  the  radio  field, 
for  example,  license  fees  are  based 
largely  on  selling  price  rather  than 
upon  extent  of  use,  so  that  one  manu- 
facturer may  pay  three  times  as  much 
as  a  second  for  the  use  of  the  same 
inventions,  because  the  first  houses  his 
radio  in  a  more  expensive  cabinet. 
This  is  manifestly  unfair. 

In  the  light  of  these  complex  factors 
that  determine  the  value  of  patent 
rights  it  is  advisable  to  consider  the 
various  bases  upon  which  patent  rights 
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Qerving  the 
JVl  eta  I-  working  \  ndus  tries 


in 


•     •     • 


matters  of 

DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
PLANT  OPERATION 


T 


HE  design,  the  selection  of  materials 
and  parts,  the  assembly,  the  matter  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion, whether  it  be  golf  clubs,  steam  shovels,  washing 
machines  .  .  .  vacuum  cleaners  or  a  host  of  other 
items  .  .  .  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  readers 
of  American  Machinist. 


THE  REASON  WHY  .  .  .  Editorially,  American 
Machinist  covers  the  problems  that  face  the  men  in 
the  metal  working  industries.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
grinding  (production)  of  conveying  (plant  operation) 
or  selection  of  parts  or  material  (design)  .  .  .  Then, 
again,  the  paper  is  concerned  with  the  over-all  problems 
of  personnel  and  management.  Service  of  this  sort  means 
courage! 

Over  87^  of  the  readers  of  American  Machinist  are 
executives  in  charge  of  equipment  specifications  and  mate- 
rial selection.     That's  buying  power! 

Given  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  market  and  the 
marketing  possibilities  of  American  Machinist  .  .  .  you 
have  a  definite  advantage  in  selling  to  the  metal-working 
industries.     Send  for  further  details. 


A-BC 


American  Machinist 

J  McGraw-Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ABP 
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CL BAUER 
T^TE  FOLiNDRY.Hc. 
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Bigger  Than  Ever 

In  four  out  of  eleven  months  of  1927  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  week-days,  established  new  high 
marks  for  circulation.  Not  merely  new  records  for 
this  year.     New  records  for  all  the  years. 

Never  has  any  other  Dallas  paper,  by  its  own 
statement  or  that  of  the  A.  B.  C,  come  within 
20,000  of  The  News'  present  week-day  average, 
while  the  Sunday  News,  with  its  100,000-odd  cir- 
culation has  a  margin  of  leadership  which  is 
DOUBLE  that  of  the  daily. 

Your  advertising  opportunity  has  grown  with 
your  selling  opj)ortunity  in  this  fast-nuiltiplying 
market. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 


There  is  no  subsliliilc  for  the  A.  B.  C. 


r=fttJt  r=;fc^(  y'^&jf  r=*ijf  r«fe^<  r^ijf  r^a^jf  r=sss^(  r^^^e  r^^a^t  r^^^t  r=*!=.(  r's&.t  r=5&. 


may  be  secured.  Whether  outright 
purchase  or  raei-e  licensing,  either  on 
an  exclusive  or  non-exclusive  basis,  is 
considered,  negotiation  is  all  a  matter 
of  bargaining  with  the  inventor  or 
patent  holder.  Naturally  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  thoroughly  aware  of 
all  the  hazards  of  patent  ownership  is 
able  to  secure  a  better  bargain  from 
the  patent  holder.  The  most  conserva- 
tive policy  is  to  ask  the  inventor  to 
share  some  of  the  risk  with  the  patent 
holder.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
patent,  only  a  partial  payment  should 
be  made  with  the  option  to  purchase 
when  issued.  If  the  inventor  insists 
upon  immediate,  outright  purchase,  he 
should  make  a  substantial  price  con- 
cession, unless  his  device  is  so  dis- 
tinctly novel  that  there  is  practically 
no  doubt  that  the  patent  will  be  issued 
and  that  no  interference  of  any  kind 
will  be  discovered. 

AFTER  the  issuance  of  a  patent — it 
is  a  question  of  time  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  patent  has  been  used  and 
become  known  which  determines  the 
danger  of  unfavorable  adjudication.  It 
is  usually  provided  that  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  legal  expense  of  establish- 
ing the  validity  of  a  patent  be  deducted 
from  royalties. 

Non-exclusive  licenses  permit  the 
inventor  to  license  other  manufac- 
turers. An  exclusive  license  does  not 
permit  such  licensing.  An  inventor 
may  extend  to  the  exclusive  licensee 
the  privilege  of  sub-licensing  other 
manufacturers  upon  suitable  terms. 
Royalties  upon  non-exclusive  licenses 
are  naturally  lower  than  on  exclusive 
rights,  unless  the  exclusive  licensee 
makes  a  substantial  minimum  guar- 
antee. It  is  generally  provided  that 
the  license  fees  per  unit  reduce  on  a 
sliding  scale  as  the  quantity  produced 
increases.  A  non-exclusive  license 
should  provide  that  royalty  fees  shall 
be  automatically  reduced  to  the  lowest 
figure  granted  any  later  licensees,  so 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  against 
the  earlier  licensees. 

When  a  feature  is  particularly 
valuable  in  a  competitive  market,  it  is 
naturally  desirable  to  secure  exclusive 
rights  if  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive. 
On  the  other  hand,  exclusive  rights 
with  sub-licensing  rights  may  enable 
the  license  holder  to  sub-license  a  few, 
selected  competitors  whose  distribution 
is  limited  to  markets  in  which  the  ex- 
clusive license  holder  does  not  compete. 

Patent  licenses  often  provide  that 
future  inventions  and  improvements 
made  by  the  inventor  are  available  to 
the  license  holders  and  that  the  in- 
ventor's engineering  services  upon 
specified  terms  are  extended  to  the 
license  holder  upon  demand. 

THE  reader  must  excuse  the  negative 
tone  of  this  article,  used  in  the  inter- 
ests of  brevity.  The  value  of  patents 
is  so  well  understood  and  the  fortunes 
made  through  their  ownership  so 
numerous  and  immense,  that  it  is  safe 
to  confine  this  consideration  to  certain 
negative  features  of  patent  negotia- 
tion, without  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered inimical  to  the  interests  of  in- 
ventors. The  best,  most  lasting,  and 
most  profitable  agreements,  both  for 
inventors  and  manufacturers,  have 
been  negotiated  by  those  who  know 
not  only  the  advantages  of  patent 
ownership,  but  also  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  lost. 
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"Let  George  Do  It" 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   30] 

thoroughly;  he  talked  with  the  men  as 
one  of  them,  and  he  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful  in   his  contacts. 

PONDERING  over  his  problem  and 
thinking  of  this  popular  character, 
the  advertising  man  found  the  idea  for 
"George's  High  Pressure  Monthly." 
"We  haven't  anyone  who  could  write 
seriously  to  these  railway  men,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "So  why  wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  send  to  our  prospects,  at 
regular  intervals,  an  advertising  piece 
written  just  as  George  might  write  it, 
and  signed  by  him?  It  is  well  known 
that  all  of  the  railway  men  who  would 
have  anj-thing  to  do  with  the  purchase 
of  such  a  piece  of  equipment  are  flooded 
with  advertising  literature  of  the  seri- 
ous sort.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
possible  that  a  piece  of  advertising 
written  in  a  humorous  way  would  get 
over  our  story  even  more  effectively 
than  a  serious  piece  would." 

The  advertising  man  wrote  some 
sample  copy  for  the  first  issue  of  the 
proposed  advertising  pamphlet  and 
handed  it  without  comment  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  As  he  read  it 
the  latter's  grin  grew  broader  and 
broader.  "That's  good,"  he  said  when 
he  had  finished  it.  "How  soon  can  we 
have  the  issue  ready  to  mail'?" 

Four  issues  of  "George's  High  Pres- 
sure Monthly"  have  now  been  distri- 
buted and  the  fifth  is  ready  to  be 
mailed.  Already  railway  men  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  the  novel  pub- 
lication. George's  errors  in  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  spelling,  along  with 
the  generally  amateurish  appearance 
of  his  monthly,  are  laughed  over  in 
many  railway  shops.  But  the  company 
that  puts  the  pamphlet  out  is  very  far 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  chuckles 
caused  by  its  literature.  Beneath  the 
coating  of  humor  there  lies  a  serious 
and  pertinent  message;  and  the  man 
who  is  looking  forward  to  the  sugar  is 
not  going  to  miss  the  sales  talk  under- 
neath. 

THE  irreconcilable  opponents  of  hu- 
mor in  advertising  have  many  a  well 
tried  rule  to  quote.  But  one  suspects 
that  at  times  they  are  discussing  ab- 
stract principles  and  are  forgetting  the 
specific  case  at  hand.  It  must  be 
granted  that  because  something  is  mere- 
ly funny  it  will  not  necessarily  sell  any- 
thing. But  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
presence  of  humor  but  in  the  lack  of 
skill  with  which  it  has  been  employed. 
The  first  page  of  George's  publication 
remarks  playfully,  "Read,  but  not 
edited,  by  The  Clark  Manufacturing 
Co.,"  which  sets  the  tempo  for  the  text. 
But  the  last  page  is  straight  selling 
copy  with  two  half-tones. 

People  like  to  be  entertained;  as 
modern  journalism  is  rapidly  showing. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  amused 
and  even  amusing  while  one  is  conduct- 
ing the  weighty  affairs  of  business. 
That  readers  of  industi-ial  advertising 
are  as  willing  to  be  entertained  as  are 
readers  of  fashionable  publications  is  a 
novel  thought,  but  one  that  is  really 
obvious.  They  must  read  the  advertis- 
ing directed  at  them,  and  if  the  mass 
of  that  literature  is  solemn  and  dull, 
how  much  more  striking  must  be  the 
occasional  cheery  note — and  how  much 
more  likely  to  be  carefully  read. 


'Tis  hard 
to  be  human 
in  a  HIGH  HAT!" 

said  Big  Tim  of  "de 
Tent'"  Ward— 

BUT  it  can  be  done,"  explained  Tim,  "if  ye  keep 
the  hat  on  yer  head — and  off  yer  mind. 

"When  ye  are  talkin'  from  the  tail  end  of  a  truck, 
the  plain  folks  is  tickled,  if  ye  dress  up  for  them,  but 
God  save  yer  high  hat  and  yer  head  inside  av  it,  if 
ye  talk  DOWN  to  them!" 


This  is  the  shrewd  politician's  way  of  saying  that  the 
American  people  have  no  inferiority  complex. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  basis  and  substance  of 
progress  and  culture  is  broader  and  deeper,  higher 
and  stronger,  right  here  in  America  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun. 
They  are  complimented  by  copy  which  assumes  their 
understanding  of  Art  and  the  Mode.  They  appre- 
ciate sincere  and  helpful  suggestions  which  promote 
such  understanding.  But  God  help  the  client  of  the 
"copy  expert"  who  talks  to  Americans  with  a  broad 
A  in  his  mind. 


WALTER  CHESTER,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Writer  and  Counsellor  to  Sophisticated  Agents  and  Advertisers 


^    The  Only  Denne"in   , 
I  Canadian  Advei'tiSin 


We    give    "nn    the    spot"    Counsel 
and  Serriee  in  your  Canadian  Ad- 
vert Isins    based    on    years    of    practical 
experienfe     In     this     Held.        Ask     our 
advice   on    nunhods    and    media. 
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Reford  Bldg.  TORONTO. 


Homse  Organs 

Wo  arc  the  pruihicers  of  some  ot  tin- 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  Tn  E  Willi  AM  Fkather  Magazine. 

The  William   Feather  Company 


605  Caxton  Buildinfi 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Taxi  Weekly 


Covers  the  Whole 
Cab  Industry 

Si:\\'     YOUK      LDITION     goes     to     lO.OOO     Taxicab 

individual,     fleet     and     company    operators.       Issued 

Mondays. 

NATIONAL  EDITION,   ready  January   I,   1928,   goes 

to  4.000   fleet   and  company  operators  throughout   the 

U.     S.       Issued    Wednesdays. 

PuMishcd   in  Its  Otni  Printing  Plant   at 
54    West    74th    Street — New    York    City 


16% 


Gain  in 
Circulation 

In  the  last  six  months  Bakers* 
Helper  has  gained  16%  in  cir- 
culation. It  now  has  over  9300 
net  paid  in  advance  subscribers, 
more  than  849f  being  execu- 
tives and   owners  of  bakeries. 


Bakef 
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Puhlithrtt     Tu-irp     a    Month 

431    SOUTH    DEARBORN    St..    CHICAGO 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


The  News  Value  of  Mr.  Ford 

I  DO  not  think  Mr.  Calkins  is  quite 
accurate  in  the  slant  he  has  given 
in  "The  Triumph  of  Paid  Advertising," 
which  appears  in  your  December  14  is- 
sue. I  will  tell  why  I  do  not  think  so, 
but  first  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, readers  expect  more  from  Mr. 
Calkins  than  from  most  other  writers 
in  the  advertising  field.  I  only  know 
him  from  his  writings  and  from  them 
I  judge  him  to  be  not  only  the  ablest  of 
all  commentators  on  the  subjects  to 
which  he  usually  addresses  himself,  but 
also  the  most  honest.  Because  he  does 
think  and  write  so  honestly,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  he  be  accu- 
rate. 

The  sentence  which  I  believe  spoils 
the  contribution  referred  to  is  this  one: 
"Never  in  the  history  of  business  has 
so  much  free  publicity  been  given  to  ^ 
private  commercial  enterprise." 

Publicity  is  sometimes  a  loose  term 
and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Calkins  uses 
it  in  that  sentence  would  lead  a  reader 
to  believe  that  the  columns  the  news- 
papers printed  about  the  Ford  car  in 
advance  of  its  appearance  were  just  so 
much  puffery. 

Most  editors  know  their  business  and 
do  not  give  anything  away.  I  have  been 
a  publicity  man  a  good  many  years  and 
have  long  since  quit  trying  to  get  any- 
thing printed  which  did  not  have 
reader-interest  as  its  basis.  Everything 
which  I  read  about  the  Ford  car  be- 
longed in  the  news  columns  according 
to  a  strict  editorial  measuring  stick  of 
reader-interest.  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  publishers  were  influenced 
by  expectations  of  advertising  revenue. 

Mr.  Calkins  wrote  that  it  was  "sig- 
nificant .  .  .  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  newspapers  were  giving  him 
the  greatest  free  publicity  of  his  career. 
Ford  was  paying  for  the  largest 
amount  of  space  ever  used  in  the  same 
period  by  any  business." 

Maybe  he  did  not  mean  it  so,  but  the 
impression  one  would  get  from  reading 
that  comment  would  be  that  the  pub- 
licity would  not  have  come  about  but 
for  the  certainty  that  the  paid  adver- 
tising would  accompany  it. 

I  am  certain  this  is  not  the  fact  and 
the  coincidence  should  not  be  termed 
"significant." 

Most  newspapers  would  have  printed 
every  bit  of  news  about  the  Ford  car 
legardless  of  any  advertising  effort. 
The  public  interest  was  enormous,  just 
as  it  would  be  in  any  other  revolution- 
ary accomplishment.  The  fact  that  the 
accomplishment  was  dominated  by  the 


name  and  personality  of  Henry  Ford 
of  course  gave  it  a  news  value  many 
times  over  what  it  would  have  had  with 
a  less  well-known  figure. 

So  many  advertising  men  try  to  make 
publicity  appear  as  being  without 
value.  I  never  noticed  that  Mr.  Calkins 
did  this — I  always  think  of  him  as 
being  the  best  publicity  man  in  the 
business  of  advertising — but  I  do  think 
that  in  his  article,  "The  Triumph  of 
Paid  Advertising,"  he  tried  to  grab  off 
more  credit  for  his  profession  than  is 
really  deserved. 

Fred  Baer, 
1441  Broadway,  New  York. 


Concerning  the  Lumber 
Business 

IN  reference  to  the  editorial  comment 
in  your  December  14  issue  entitled 
"How  to  Fight  Outside  Competition," 
may  I  take  exception  to  one  statement. 
You  say  in  reference  to  the  lumber 
business  ".  .  .  the  whole  industry 
should  collaborate  to  feature  wood  as 
opposed  to  synthetic  products,  concrete, 
brick,  stone,  etc." 

Synthetic  means  a  composition  of 
two  or  more  materials.  Brick  is  merely 
clay  burned  hard,  stone  is  stone,  and 
neither  is  synthetic. 

Your  rajnark  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry should  feature  wood  as  opposed 
to  concrete,  brick  and  stone,  seems 
rather  unfortunate. 

Brick  and  stone  are  home  building 
materials  that  are  fireproof,  and  last- 
ing, neither  of  which  may  be  said  for 
wood.  To  increase  the  use  of  lumber  in 
home  construction  means  a  proportion- 
ste  increase  in  insurance  rates  and 
taxes. 

Three-fourths  of  the  dwellings  in  this 
country  are  of  wood.  This  is  not  a 
source  of  pride  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  average  fire  loss  is  around 
$.500,000,000. 

As  an  item  of  interest  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  known  as  a  Brick 
City — and  owing  to  the  brick  and  stone 
construction  of  its  buildings  this  city 
enjoys  the  lowest  insurance  rates  in 
this  country. 

The  lumber  industry  is  not  faced 
with  the  problem  of  fighting  concrete, 
brick  and  stone.  It  faces  rather  the 
necessity  of  readjustment,  the  seeking 
of  new  markets,  as  have  many  other 
major  trades  of  the  country. 

Lansford  F.  King, 
R.  E.  Tweed  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Powerful  Purchasing  Agents 

ON  your  editorial  page  in  the  issue 
of  Nov.  30,  in  the  article  entitled 
"The  Decline  of  the  Purchasing  Agent," 
you  make  the  statement  that  "the  pur- 
chasing agent  is  not  so  powerful  as  he 
once  was." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  anything,  the 
purchasing  agent  today  is  really  more 
influential,  if  not  all  powerful,  than  he 
was  some  years  ago.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  purchasing  agent  was  a  man 
who  sat  at  his  desk  and  played  one 
salesman  against  another  with  the  view, 
simply  and  solely,  to  securing  the  low- 
est conceivable  price  for  the  goods  to 
be  bought.  It  was  not  essential  that 
the  purchasing  agent  know  anything 
about  the  goods,  sources  of  supply, 
market  conditions  or  anything  else.  If 
he  possessed  all  of  the  shrewdest  qual- 
ities of  our  Hebraic  brothers  or  the 
bargaining  capacity  of  an  Armenian 
rug  peddler,  he  was  a  "buyer." 

There  has  been  a  vast,  if  gradual, 
improvement  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Today  your  purchasing  agent 
must  be  a  combination  of  economist, 
market  analyst,  encyclopedia  and  an 
excellent  judge  of  essential  values.  If 
he  is  a  first  class  man  he  does  not  al- 
ways buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  He 
chooses  products  with  high  intelligence. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  one 
were  to  chart  buying  influence  of  pur- 
chasing agents,  the  chart  would  show  a 
very  gradually  ascending  line  up  to  a 
certain  point.  From  that  point  the  line 
would  shoot  up  suddenly  to  a  peak  from 
which  it  would  again  gradually  descend. 
In  the  first  group  would  be  the  so-called 
purchasing  agents  who  actually,  like 
many  advertising  managers,  are  only 
buffers.  In  the  second  group,  and  it  is 
a  very  much  larger  one,  would  come  the 
purchasing  agents  who  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials. In  the  third  group  would  come 
the  purchasing  agents  of  e.xtremely 
large  corporations  which  are  so  large 
that  purchasing  has  been  reduced 
pretty  much  to  a  routine  and  the  pur- 
chasing agent  is  so  hedged  in  with  rules 
and  regulations  that  he  has  no  chance 
to  exercise  initiative.  All  together  I 
think  that  while  unquestionably  a  great 
many  other  executives  must  be  sold  in 
any  establishment,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
taken policy  to  minimize  the  purchasing 
agent  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  could  not  block  a  sale  once  made  to 
other  people. 

G.  H.  Corey,  Advertising  Manager 
The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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How's  Lousiness  in  Jowa? 

Here  Is  a  Good  Barometer 


e^^ 


n  Iowa  manufacturer  who  does 
a  state  wide  business  has  just  shown 
us  his  gross  sales  figures  for  the  past 
six  years.  This  concern's  products 
retail  for  10  cents  each  or  less  and 
are  widely  sold  in  cities,  small  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

Sales  in  Iowa  for  year  1922  $1,3^5,512.50 

1923  1,422,116.25 

1924  1,611,896.75 

1925  1,648,783.50 

1926  1,808,247.75 

1927  2,142,538.00 

(1927    Estimated) 

This  manufacturer  has  an  aggressive 
merchandising  pohcy,  a  strong  sales  or- 
ganization and  is  one  of  the  largest  users 
of  newspaper  advertising  space  in  this 
state. 

Who  is  this  manufacturer — you  ask. 

None  other  than  ourselves.  The  figures 
given  above  represent  the  amount  of 
money  which  subscribers  have  paid  so 
that  they  could  read  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  each  year.  They 
do  not  include  advertising  income. 


e| 


Who  could  ask  for  any  better  indicator  of  the'li^-^ 
opportunity  to  increase  sales  on  a  popular  •^Qy 
priced  meritorious  product  in  the  Iowa  market?  Jl 
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7  R  jp  reasons  why 

*  ^^  J5  — '^''*'  '"*"'  book 
will  help  you  to  train  the  retail 
clerk  to  SELL  YOIR  PRODUCT! 


1.  It   shows   you   how   to   get   your    traveling  sales- 
men  to  give   pffei-tive  talks  to  retail  clerks; 

2.  It    tells   you    how    to   get   merchants   nnrl   buyers 
interesteti    in    your    educational    work ; 

3.  It  covers   training  the   retail  clerk   to  know   tlie 
talking  points  of  your  product ; 

4.  It  gives  methods  of  insuring  intelligent  demon- 
strations   of   your    pioduct    by    retail    salesmen ; 

6.    It  explains   how   to   get    retail    clerks   to   tie   up 
their   efforts   with    your   national   advertising; 

6.  It    gives    step-by -step    directions    for    preparing 
educational   material  for   retail   clerks ; 

7.  It  tells  you  how  and  where  you  can  get   mailing 
lists  of  retail  clerks. 


TRAINING  THE  RETAIL  CLERK 
TO  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCT 

By 
Ruth  Leio;h 


Educator  and  Counsel  on  Re- 
tail Selling  and  Merchan- 
dising for  Manufacturers. 
244  pages,  5*/ix8,  illus- 
trated. 

$3.00 

The  book  shows  you 
how  you  can  get  mer- 
chants' salespeople  t  o 
push  your  product  ahead 
of  competing  lines: 
furthermore,  it  tells  how 
you  can  make  such  sales- 
people lOQHf  to  do  so. 

The  book  shows  why 
manufacturers  are  train- 
ing retail  salespeople.  It 
tells  what  retail  sales 
clerks  should  know  about 
your  product.  It  gives 
the  principles  of  retail 
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the  immense  amount  of  time  and  effort 
that  have  been  given  to  uniting  mind 
and  matter  in  a  single  body,  and  this 
makes  us  believe  that  the  destiny  of 
humanity  is  beyond  our  present  pow- 
ers of  understanding.  It  is  already  ap- 
parent that  the  advances  we  have  made 
will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  what  the 
future  will  disclose. 

Current  changes  are  so  rapid  and 
revolutionary  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
lay  mind  has  become  confused.  Endless 
difficulties  seem  to  arise  when  we  try 
to  make  the  old  theories  fit  today's  con- 
ditions. In  the  past  the  farmer  was 
supreme.  Land  ownership  was  the  one 
sure  evidence  of  stability.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  a  cry  of  alarm 
should  go  up  when  600,000  people  turn 
from  our  farms  to  our  cities  in  a  single 
year.  "Here  is  early  indication  of  the 
decay  of  agriculture."  say  the  critics, 
"and  this  marks  the  first  stage  of  a  na- 
tional decline." 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  trend  from 
farm  to  city  is  a  healthy  movement,  sig- 
nifying that  machines  and  factory 
methods  have  commenced  the  big  job  of 
releasing  millions  of  farmhands  for 
work  that  will  be  more  fruitful.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  food  problem  of  to- 
morrow be  handled.  In  spite  of  wars, 
epidemics  and  disasters,  the  population 
of  the  world  has  trebled  in  a  century. 
In  another  century  the  total  will  prob- 
ably reach  five  billions,  and  then  only 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  arable  land  will 
be  available  to  support  each  person. 
The  present  movement  toward  autom- 
atization has  come  to  include  farming 
none  too  soon. 

Let  us  handle  this  problem  by  going 
ahead  with  plans  to  increase  our  food- 
producing  capacity  while  others  waste 
their  time  in  trying  to  regulate  birth- 
rates. Birth-rates  decline  as  educa- 
tion increases.  But  under  such  a  con- 
dition the  span  of  life  lengthens  in  even 
greater  proportion.  The  old  and  wide- 
Iv  accepted  Malthusian  theory  sets  forth 
the  idea  that  the  growth  of  population 
is  kept  on  a  level  with  the  food  snpply 
by  such  natural  checks  as  moral  re- 
straint, vice  and  misery.  The  truth  is 
that  the  increase  of  population  is  con- 
stantly greatest  among  that  portion  of 
society  which  is  the  least  educated  and 
nearest  to  poverty.  This  shows  the 
danger  of  accepting  the  conclusions  of 
early  sages.  We  are  fortunate  in  our 
selection  of  a  new  agricultural  policy. 

TT  is  the  development  of  America's  re- 
sources that  has  completely  de- 
stroyed the  idea  of  equality  among 
nations.  Ours  is  the  road  of  destiny. 
With  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  originate  and 
control  forty  per  cent  of  the  world's 
mineral  production.  If  we  measure  the 
effort  of  man  and  his  machines  in 
terms  of  horsepower,  we  perform  more 
than  that  per  cent  of  the  world's  work. 
Before  long  we  will  be  subjected  to  a 
test  more  severe  than  that  ever  given  to 
anv  people.  Science  will  have  to  do  for 
politics  what  it  has  already  done  for  in- 
dustry. In  many  fields  we  must  prepare 
for  an  early  day  of  synthetic  substi- 
tutes. We  have  multiplied  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  minerals  fifteen 


times  in  fifty  years.  In  a  few  decades 
our  lead,  tin  and  zinc  will  be  exhausted. 
Six  years  will  probably  show  a  great 
change  in  our  oil  situation.  Not  only 
our  country,  but  the  earth,  has  indeed 
become  a  small  and  intimate  place. 
The  curve  of  geographic  discovery  is 
declining  rapidly.  Happily,  coal  is  the 
basis  of  this  present  civilization  and 
we  have  enough  of  it  to  give  us  a  fa- 
vorable trading  position  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  through  the  coming  cen- 
tury. 

''r'HE  big  discoveries  of  the  future,  so 
A  far  as  minerals  are  concerned,  will 
be  in  the  field  of  better  methods  of  re- 
covery and  use.  Intense  study  is  being 
given  to  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
durability  of  copper,  steel  and  other 
metals.  Aircraft  and  other  develop- 
ments are  bringing  revolutionary 
changes  in  alloys.  Before  long  we  will 
have  some  particular  kind  of  alloy  to 
meet  each  form  of  corrosion.  The  im- 
portance of  this  line  of  research  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  alone  the  loss  from  cor- 
rosion totals  $100,000,000  annually, 
thereby  adding  about  one  cent  a  gallon 
to  the  cost  of  gasoline. 

America's  prosperity  is  substantial, 
but  it  can  be  preserved  only  by  unre- 
laxed  effort  and  the  exercise  of  eternal 
vigilance.  Competition  will  soon  be 
coming  from  unexpected  sources.  Even 
the  Dead  Sea  is  coming  to  life.  This 
historical  body  of  water  contains  re- 
coverable salts  having  a  value  of  more 
than  a  thousand  billion  dollars.  The 
Sultans  of  Turkey  poured  priceless 
gems  into  secret  rooms  in  their  palaces 
and  thought  themselves  smart  in  their 
display  of  foresight.  But  their  prej- 
udice against  foreign  enterprise  and 
scientific  knowledge  caused  them  to 
miss  a  commercial  opportunity  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Soon  the  Dead  Sea  under  British  con- 
trol will  be  pouring  forth  a  continuous 
stream  of  potash,  bromides  and  chlo- 
rides, which  will  upset  some  of  the  best 
laid  plans  of  chemical  companies  in 
America  and  Germany.  Palestine  will 
become  a  land  flowing  with  gold  instead 
of  milk  and  honey.  The  primitive  pas- 
toral land  that  gave  birth  to  Chris- 
tianity will  soon  buzz  with  industrial 
activity.  The  powerful  German-French 
cartel  that  has  the  world  by  the  throat 
so  far  as  potash  is  concerned  will  find 
its  grip  broken.  A  blazing  sun  will 
convert  the  saturated  brine  into  staple 
chemicals,  while  the  River  Jordan,  which 
has  a  fall  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in 
ninety  miles,  will  supply  the  electrical 
energy  necessary  to  transform  the  Holy 
Land  into  an  industrial  Utopia. 

All  of  which  indicates  the  folly  of 
forecast.  While  adventurous  spirits 
have  been  daring  the  dangers  of  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth  in  their  search 
for  hidden  wealth,  the  world's  greatest 
storehouse  of  rich  values  has  lain  un- 
touched in  the  oldest  and  most  traveled 
of  all  regions.  Life  has  become  a  suc- 
cession of  surprises.  If  we  cannot  see 
what  lies  right  under  our  noses,  how 
can  we  speak  with  certainty  of  devel- 
opments that  lie  beyond  the  horizon. 
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The  Price  Cutter  in  the  Grocery  Store 


The  price  situation  is  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  tield;  for  it  is  a  lack  of 
profits  that  is  responsible  for  dealer 
resistance. 

Today  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
consumers  demand  advertised  brands 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  force  distribu- 
tion all  over  the  United  States. 

BECAUSE  of  this  strong  demand, 
and  because  of  steady  prices,  the  ap- 
proximate value  is  therefore  known  and 
these  brands  become  very  popular  for 
use  as  "leaders."  Extreme  competition 
among  various  t.vpes  of  distribution  re- 
sults in  price  competition;  and  so  on 
the  average,  volume-selling,  advertised 
brand  the  price  is  cut  to  a  point  where 
the  trade  loses  money  on  every  sale. 

Naturally,  the  trade  turns  to  other 
commodities  to  offset  these  losses.  It 
tries  to  sell  as  few  advertised  brands 
as  possible  and  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  trying  to  make  up  these  losses 
through  the  sale  of  other  commodities. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  dis- 
tributing trade  not  the  manufacturers 
that  cuts  prices.  But  the  trade  says 
that  it  cannot  stop  this  practice. 

For  example,  how  can  one  wholesaler 
or  retailer  raise  his  prices  out  of  line 
with  other  local  competitors  and  still 
hold  his  sales  volume? 

The  answer  is — "He  can  not." 

Then  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  it 
is  up  to  the  manufacturer;  and  here  is 
the  general  interpretation  of  what  the 
law  says  the  manufacturer  can  do. 

The  manufacturer,  acting  alone,  may: 

A..   Suggest  a  resale  price  for  his  product. 

B.  Explain  to  the  trade  the  fairness  of  such 

a  price,  the  value  derived  from  using 
it,  and  appeal  to  it  to  use  that  price. 

C.  State    that    he    will    refuse    sales    to    all 

who  do  not  use  such  price  and  ac- 
tually refuse  to  sell  to  those  who  do 
not  lise  it. 

D.  Determine    independently   any   firms   not 

selling  at  the  suggested  price. 

E.  List  such  firms  and  refuse  to  sell  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufac- 
turer may  not: 

.1.  Make  sales  under  any  condition  or 
agreement  affecting  the  resale  price. 
li.  Obtain  from  the  purchaser  either  prom- 
ise or  assurance  that  such  price  will 
be  maintained. 
C.  Instruct  salesmen  or  agents  to  secure 
from  that  part  of  the  trade  main- 
taining the  suggested  price  the  names 
of  price  cutters. 

Why  doesn't  the  manufacturer  help 
to  eliminate  extreme  price  cutting  by 
the  trade? 

First  of  all  he  may  be  out  of  line 
with  other  competitive  manufacturers. 
Secondly,  the  trade  may  take  advantage 
of  the  higher  price  on  standard  brands 
to  introduce  new  and  more  private 
brands.  Take,  for  example,  advertised 
brands  that  are  packed  in  forty-eight 
cartons  selling  to  the  jobber  for  four 
dollars  a  case.  The  jobber  sells  the 
case  to  the  retailer  for,  roughly,  four 
per  cent  over  cost.  The  retailer  sells 
it  to  the  consumer  at  approximately 
four  per  cent  over  cost.  So  the  selling 
cost  is  often  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
or  about  thirty-two  cents  a  case,  on  an 
item  of  this  type.  The  product  sells  to 
the  consumer  for  $4.32  a  case,  or  at  the 
rate  of  three  packages  for  twenty-seven 
cents.  (In  nearly  every  market  you 
will    find    popular    selling,    advertised 
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brands  offered  to  the  consumer  on  this 
basis,  or  less.) 

Now,  generally  speaking,  a  private 
brand  in  order  to  sell  in  a  volume  that 
is  worth-while  must  offer  the  consumer 
an  inducement.  One  cent  a  package  is 
usual  with  an  item  of  this  price.  That 
is  forty-eight  cents  a  case  less  than  the 
advertised  brand  sells  for. 

Then  the  jobber  wants  ten  per  cent 
and  the  retailer  about  twenty  per  cent. 
That  is,  roughly,  another  $1.05  less  than 
the  advertised  brand  sells  for.  (It  costs 
the  jobber  approximately  ten  per  cent 
to  do  business;  the  retailer  about 
eighteen  per  cent.) 

Four  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents 
less  $1.53  means  that  the  jobber  must 
be  able  to  buy  the  private  brand  for 
S2.79  from  some  manufacturer.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  wholesaler  cannot 
purchase  private  brands  of  compara- 
tive quality  at  much  less  than  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  under  the  cost  of 
volume-selling,   advertised   brands. 

Therefore,  price  cutting  by  the  trade 
prevents  the  trade  from  selling  private 
brands  in  competition  with  advertised 
brands  profitably;  and  so  price  cuttina; 
by  the  trade  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  reduce  private  brand  competition. 

IF  price  cutting  is  stopped,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  cost  to  the  jobber  is 
widened.  More  profits  are  therefore 
provided  by  private  brands,  and  so 
private  brands  make  inroads,  under 
these  conditions,  on  the  sale  of  adver- 
tised brands. 

But  would  the  trade  introduce  private 
brands  if  it  could  make  money  on  ad- 
vertised brands?     It  is  not  likely. 

Roughly,  the  trade  situation  is  some- 
thing like  this :  large,  successful,  inde- 
pendent service  retailers  stock  adver- 
tised brands  but  sell  them  only  when 
they  are  requested.  They  feature  pri- 
vate and  unadvertised  brands. 

Smaller  independent  retailers — some 
hundred  thousands  in  number — stock  a 
few  of  the  best  known  advertised 
brands  in  frequently  cut  prices  and 
use  them  as  leaders;  but  are  pushing, 
selling,  featuring  private  brands  and 
profitable  manufacturers'  brands,  are 
even   substituting  in  many  cases. 

The  chain  stores  are  largely  featuring 
advertised  brands;  stocking  those  in  de- 
mand but  selling  private  or  unadver- 
tised brands   whenever   possible. 

Pressure  is  applied  to  the  consumer 
through  the  advertising  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  billboards  to  get  her 
to  buy  some  particular  brand,  and  op- 
posite pressure  is  applied  to  the  con- 
sumer when  she  gets  into  the  store. 
This  is  making  sales  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  average  manufacturer 
realizes — and  it  will  prove  to  be  still 
more  costly  in  the  future. 

It  is  reducing  the  efficiency  of  adver- 
tising: it  is  piling  up  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution and  providing  for  waste. 

The  wholesale  grocer  is  suffering  to- 
day. Very  few  are  making  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  capital  invested  in  their 
businesses.  The  same  is  true  of  the  re- 
tailers, and  the  chains  on  an  average 
are  not  profiting  as  they  formerly  did. 


The  manufacturer's  position  is  dif- 
ferent. The  average  prominent  firm  is 
making  an  excellent  profit  today,  but 
the  present  situation  is  paving  the  way 
for  serious  upsets  in  the  future. 

What  is  the  answer?  Every  manu- 
facturer should  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
situation  in  each  local  market.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  price  mainten- 
ance could  not  at  this  time  be  generally 
adopted  with  safety  by  manufacturers. 
Perhaps  it  never  will  be  needed.  But 
manufacturers  must  utilize  their  great 
influence  to  stop  the  extreme,  continual 
price  cutting  on  their  products. 

Let  them,  wherever  they  find  local 
jobbers  who  will  give  them  adequate 
support,  refuse  to  sell  to  the  firms 
which  are  demoralizing  conditions 
locally.  Let  them  watch  drop  ship- 
ments, establish  more  carefully  a  super- 
vision of  this  policy,  stop  selling  to 
desk  jobbers,  supervise  their  specialty 
salesmen  carefully,  and  instruct  these 
men  to  start  an  upward  trend  of  prices. 

Then  they  will  have  stopped  the  trend 
toward  greater  and  greater  trade  re- 
sistance and  will  have  begun  the  highly 
necessary  task  of  providing  for  a  "live 
and  let  live"  policy  insofar  as  the  dis- 
tributing trade  is  concerned. 

It  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  the 
ball  rolling  in  the  right  direction. 
Jobbers  will  fall  in  line;  so  will  chains 
and  so  will  other  manufacturers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
one  thing  is  fully  right,  that  no  one 
thing  is  wholly  dominant,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  proper  balance  that  the 
most  profitable  policy  can  be  found. 
Keep  up  consumer  advertising,  break 
down  dealer  resistance  by  giving  the 
trade  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  profit; 
then  the  manufacturers  are  safe. 

If  they  continue  present  methods 
manufacturers  will  find  that  they  are 
breaking  down  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  consumer.  The  jobbers 
control  200,000  retail  grocers.  If  they 
were  to  close  down  on  credit  this  num- 
ber of  retailers  would  unquestionably 
go  out  of  business. 

''PHEY  also  exercise  the  strongest 
1  known  influence  on  the  remaining 
200,000  retailers.  There  are  only  57,000 
retail  chain  stores.  Chains  will  grow, 
but  they  have  certain  economic  limita- 
tions, aiid  never  in  our  time — if  ever — 
will  they  equal  the  force  of  the  inde- 
pendent merchants.  Chain  stores  handle 
brands  because  of  consumer  demand  or 
because  their  support  is  purchased  by 
means  of  special,  low  prices  or  con- 
cessions. 

If  the  independents  ever  cease  to 
handle  profitless,  advertised  brands — 
and  their  tendency  is  in  that  direction 
— lack  of  distribution  will  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  consumer  advertising 
to  a  point  where  consumer  demand  will 
no  longer  force  the  chains  to  handle 
the  popular  brands.  This  of  course  is 
far  fetched.  But  this  is  unquestionably 
the  tendency  today,  and  each  step 
traveled  in  this  direction  weakens  the 
future  of  advertised  brands. 

Let  manufacturers  use  their  in- 
fluence to  stop  extreme  price  cutting. 
"That  is  the  only  constructive  procedure. 
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GI VING 


^HIS    is    the    season    of    the    year 
when   sentiment   is   at  high   tide. 

All    is    peace    on    earth,    good- 
will. 

This  is  also  the  season  of  much  giv- 
ing, ill-advised  and  otherwise.  More 
unwarranted  neckties,  leather  kits 
and  tin  whistles  change  hands  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  would  founder 
a  couple  of  Leviathans. 

Many  of  the  gifts,  probably  more 
than  half  of  those  given  to  adults,  are 
given  perfunctorily.  Given,  because 
they  are  expected  or  because  the 
giver  is  afraid  that  if  he  does  not  give 
he  will  receive  something  for  which 
he  has  not  given  in  reciprocation. 

"Tlie  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare," 
quoth  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Except  for  its  effect  on  trade,  the 
practice  of  giving  at  Christmas  could 
fairly  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  a 
means  of  expressing  sentiment. 

But,  there  is  another  form  of  giv- 
ing of  which  I  fain  would  speak  and 
which  can  well  be  practiced  more  ex- 
tensively by  both  rich  and  poor,  great 
and  small.  I  endorse  it  because  it 
always  benefits  the  giver  as  well  as 
the  givee. 

This  is  the  giving  of  intangible 
things,  such  as:  good  advice,  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  good  example, 
moral  support,  a  little  better  perform- 
ance than  the  promise  calls  for — the 
list  is  a  thousand  items  long. 

The  giver  benefits,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  uplifted  by  a 
sense  of  having  done  a  good  and  gen- 
erous deed.  And,  most  always,  he 
benefits  from  the  goodwill  engendered 
in  the  recipient  of  his  good  act. 

Even  in  prosaic,  hard-headed  busi- 
ness the  intangible  counts  for  much. 
The  Rolarians  hit  it  neatly,  "He 
profits  most  who  serves  best." 


for 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER 

608  S.  Dearborn  St, 
Chicago,  III. 


Woven  into  the  fabric  of  "Industrial 
Power's"  business  policy  arc  many  strands 
of  thought  compatible  with  the  above. 
Not,  how  little  can  we  give,  but  how  muchf 
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Baltimore  Honors  Herself 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  21,  the  cit- 
izens of  Baltimore  gave  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad — "in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  this 
city." 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  a  banquet 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  city 
virhere  he  lives,  that  man  is  Daniel 
Willard.  But,  in  tendering  him  one, 
the  good  people  of  Baltimore  did  not 
honor  Mr.  Willard.  They  honored 
themselves. 

Willard  is  almost  unique  among 
railroad  executives.  He  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  power.  When  he  took  charge 
of  the  B.  &  0.  it  wasn't  "much"  of  a 
railroad.  Look  at  it  now!  No  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  is  operated 
more  efficiently.  No  railroad  stands 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  its  patrons. 
No  railroad  is  blessed  with  more  loyal 
employees.  The  credit  is  Willard's — 
no  one  else's. 


Thr  "Strategy''  of  Advertising 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  Claude 
Hopkins'  book  on  advertising  makes 
crystal-clear,  it  is  that  the  mere  put- 
ting together  of  words,  no  matter  how 
convincing  or  highly  colored  they  may 
be,  is  only  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of 
success  in  advertising.  Back  of  all  and 
dominating  all,  must  be  strategy. 
Some  advertising  men  prefer  to  use 
the  words  "the  basic  idea"  or  "the  in- 
terrupting idea,"  or  the  "scheme."  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  they  do  not  quite 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

I  do  not  like  to  think  of  business  as 
war.  But,  in  a  way,  it  is.  In  war, 
men  have  the  thought  of  victory  in 
their  minds — it  is  the  basic  idea.  But 
it  is  strategy  which  makes  victory  pos- 
sible. 


The  Patron  of  Art 

"Business,"  said  an  artist  friend  of 
mine,  "is  the  patron  of  art,  nowadays. 
It  used  to  be  the  Church  that  artists 
looked  to  for  their  bread  and  butter. 
Then  it  was  Royalty.  Now,  it  is  the 
World  of  Business." 


The  menu  card  of  the  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C, 
is  really  a  sort  of  glorified  advertise- 
ment. The  first,  second  and  fourth 
pages  are  devoted  to  such  matters  as 
the  Biltmore  Industries  —  homespun 
and  wood-carving;  Mount  Mitchell  wa- 
ter, used  at  the  Inn;  the  hotel's  medi- 
cine chest  and  the  opportunities  which 
Asheville  holds  out  to  the  investor. 
On  page  three  is  the  bill-of-fare.  It 
does  not  merely  list  the  things  which 
guests  may  order.  It  describes  them— 
describes  them  in  a  way  that  makes 
one's  mouth  water. 

Listen ! 

Consomme  Patti.  (Freshly  extracted 
from  finest  marrow  bone,  clarified 
with  strictly  fresh  eggs,  strained 
and  served  with  French  peas  and 
breast  of  chicken.) 
Baked  Sea  Trout.  (Received  by  ex- 
press from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  baked 
in  fish  broth  with  cracker  crumbs 
and  fresh  creamery  butter.) 
Roast  Tennessee  Turkey,  home-made 
dressing  and  cranberry  sauce.  (Pre- 
pared by  a  formula  of  our  own 
by  which  the  turkeys  are  steamed 
and  baked.) 
Genuine  Sour  Milk,  Bulgarian.  (Not 
buttermilk,  but  full  rich  pure  sweet 
milk  soured  by  old-fashioned  method 
in   crock.) 

John  Wanamaker  used  to  do  some- 
thing of  this  kind  in  his  Philadelphia 
store's  dining  room.  There,  roast  pork 
was  not  simply  roast  pork ;  it  was 
"Young  Jersey  roast  pork"  or  some- 
thing like  it.  I  stopped  going  there 
for  luncheon — my  power  to  resist  the 
bill-of-fare's  appeals  wasn't  strong 
enough.  I  ate  so  much  I  was  sleepy 
all  afternoon. 

He  May  Be  Right 

All  sorts  of  curious  things  are  hap- 
pening in  the  restaurant  business.  For 
example :  One  of  the  largest  of  the  up- 
town hotels  which  has — I  don't  know 
how  many  dining  rooms  of  its  own, 
has  recently  leased  space  to  the  Childs' 
Company.  The  owner  of  a  famous 
chop-house  will  also  soon  open  a 
branch  in  this  hotel.  And  the  drug- 
store on  the  corner  is  doing  a  thriving 
business  serving  light  meals — "lunch- 
eonettes," they  call  them. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when 
a  hotel  resented  the  idea  of  a  restau- 
rant's opening  its  doors  within  two 
blocks.  But  not  now.  Possibly — very 
likely — the  hotel  man  of  today  figures 
that  there  is  more  profit  in  renting 
space  to  a  chain-restaurant  than  in  op- 
erating a  restaurant  in  that  same 
space.     He  may  be  right.         Jamoc. 
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FOR  M  S      CLOSE      FRIDAY      JANUARY      13TH! 


26tM   ANNU/^i^  OF* 

THe  BOFFALP  TfME5 
AUro  SHOW  JVUMBEP^ 

DISTINCTION 

IN  the  automotive  field,  one  newspaper  stands  out 
because  of  its  preeminent  position  in  its  own  mar- 
ket— The  Buffalo  Times !  HThis  paper  was  singularly 
chosen,  the  only  one  in  this  country,  to  publish  a 
special  eight-page  section  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Ford  car.  HThe  Buffalo  Ford  Company  author- 
ized this  section  with  a  realization  of  the  distinctive 
resultfulness  of  The  Buffalo  Times  in  selling  lower 
priced  cars,  as  well  as  models  of  considerable  cost. 
^Automotive  advertisers  should  profit  by  the  judg- 
ment of  local  advertisers ! 

THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 

Buffalo  N.  Y. 
EVENING  SUNDAY 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc.— Nat.  Reps.         NEW  YORK— CHIC.VGO— DETROIT— SAX  FRANCISCO 
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Have  You  Seen  the 
January  Number? 

The  RECORD  is  now  BIGGER— and  takes  the  standard  7 
X  10  plate,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  special 
cuts  to  fit  the  old  small  size.  The  new  over-all  size,  8%  x 
\lVi  inches,  provides  carefully  proportioned  and  handsome 
margins  for  the  advertisements,  which  will  thus  be  set  off 
to  maximum  advantage.  The  "new"  RECORD  is  also 
BETTER  typographically,  pictorially  and  texturally.  Long 
the  leading  magazine  in  its  field  in  architect  and  engineer 
circulation,  now  SG^r  ahead  of  its  nearest  competitor,  the 
"new"  RECORD  will  command  the  considerably  enhanced 
interest  and  attention  of  a  clientele  that  constitutes  the 
main  specifying  and  purchase-controlling  factor  in  a  market 
that,  in  1927,  totaled  nearly  seven  billion  dollars.  The 
January — and  succeeding — numbers  will  merit  the  closest 
study  by  those  who  sell  or  direct  the  selling  for  others,  in 
this  enormous  field. 

On  request — sample  copy.  latest  building 
statistics,  our  booklet  "Selling  the  Archi- 
tect," and  most  recent  A.  B.  C.  reports. 
The  RECORD  is  a  member  of  both  A.  B.  C. 
and  A.  B.  P.  Inc. 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

Division   F.   W.   Dodge  Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member    A.    B.    C. 


Member    A.    B.    P.»    Inc. 


OneQ>lor 

only 


OO  much  color  is  being 
used  in  present  day  adver- 
tising that  the  wonderfully 
striking  effects  that  can 
sometimes  be  gained  with 
black  and  white  are  very 
outstanding. 


% 


Varolii  Company 

Grand  Rapids 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 

The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy,' 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

421  Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio      Cood  Salesmen  Wanted 


Jewish  Daily  Forward.  New  York 

Jewish  Diiily  Forward  Is  the  world's  larBest  Ji'wlsh 
fially.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
clrculatlnn  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  coninuinliy  throuchout  thu 
rnltetl  States,  A  Home  paper  of  dlstlnrtlnn.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
larRcst  volume  of  local  and  natloruil  adrertlslnp. 
Renders  offectlvo  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
rotiucKt. 


Glorifying  the  Com- 
modity 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  36] 

by  name,  of  course.  Where  there  is 
.'sufficient  capital,  naturally,  this  intro- 
duction should  be  made  simultaneously 
in  as  many  key  cities  as  the  advertiser 
can  afford. 

There  should  also  be  planned  the 
most  dramatic  staging  possible  for  the 
display  of  the  goods  in  the  stores.  This 
should  always  be  in  keeping  with  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  stores,  and 
meet  favor  on  the  part  of  the  dealer. 
Multitudes  of  ways  of  arousing  large 
interest  in  the  commodity,  right  in  the 
store's  neighborhood,  will  be  found  by 
the  clever  promoter. 

Stage,  glorify  and  spotlight  your 
commodity  at  the  first  blush  of  its  new- 
ness. Don't  permit  it  to  be  thrust  into 
the  world  like  a  poor  orphan.  Show 
the  world  that  it  has  parents  who  are 
proud  of  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  the 
iinest  in  the  world. 


Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers 
Meet 

\  T  the  December  meeting  of  the  East- 
J^ern  Industrial  Advertisers  held  at 
the  Sylvania  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  the 
following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected: 

D.  J.  Benoliel,  International  Chem- 
ical Company,  president;  H.  F.  Mar- 
shall, Warren  Webster  &  Company, 
vice-president;  A.  M.  Robinson,  The 
J.  G.  Brill  Company,  treasurer;  and 
C.  G.  Norton,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company,  secretary. 

The  remaining  directors  elected 
were:  F.  G.  Weber,  Asbestos  Shingle 
Slate  &  Sheet  Company;  Herman  Kim- 
ble, Kimble  Glass  Company;  Anson  B. 
Harvey,  J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons;  W.  J. 
Chandler,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company;  R.  B.  Savin,  The  S.  S.  White 
Company;  J.  E.  Linderman.  U.  S.  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Company;  R.  B.  Cook,  David 
Lupton's  Sons  Company;  J.  E.  Lovekin, 
J.  E.  Lovekin  Company;  N.  S.  Greens- 
f elder,  Hercules  Powder  Co.;  R.  B. 
Beard,    McGraw-Hill    Company. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  round 
table  discussions  of  problems  presented 
by  members. 

Professor  Whittaker  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  outlined  the 
cooperative  course  in  industrial  mer- 
chandising to  be  conducted  during 
January,  by  the  merchandising  depart- 
ment of  the  Wharton  School  together 
with  members  of  the  Eastern  Industrial 
Advertisers.  The  course  will  be  opened 
with  a  lecture  to  the  250  students  by 
Malcolm  Muir  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co., 
and  another  by  N.  S.  Greensfelder  of 
the  Hercules  P'owder  Company.  Then 
the  class  will  be  divided  into  smaller 
sections,  each  of  which  w'ill  be  ad- 
dressed on  a  specific  merchandising 
problem  by  various  members  of  the 
Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers. 

There  will  also  be  an  evening  meet- 
ing at  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  attended 
jointly  by  all  of  the  Wharton  School 
students  and  the  industrial  advertisers. 
Mr.  Cameron  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co. 
and  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hess  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  will  be  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting. 
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Neon  Signs,  the 
Aristocrats  of  the  Night 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   34] 


tubes  consume  more  current  than  long 
ones.  Consequently,  in  order  to  gain 
the  fullest  advantage  of  minimum  cur- 
rent consumption,  mdividual  tubes  are 
blown  to  the  greatest  possible  length. 
Essentially,  the  neon  light  is  a  vac- 
uum tube  with  an  electrode  at  each  end, 
to  which  a  high  voltage  is  applied.  This 
causes  a  current  flow  within  the  tube, 
from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other. 
A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  in  the 
tubes  of  a  radio  receiver,  when  the  cur- 
rent flows  from  the  filament  through 
the  grid  and  intervening  spaces  to  the 
plate.  By  introducing  a  small  amount 
of  one  of  the  rare  gases  in  the  vacuum, 
the  entire  space  in  the  tube  becomes 
highly  luminous  when  the  space  cur- 
rent flows.  The  character  of  the  gas 
used  determines  the  color.  The  colors 
now  available  are  orange-red,  violet- 
blue  and  green.  It  is  likely  that  other 
colors  will  be  developed  as  new  gases 
are  discovered. 

AS  long  as  there  is  no  leakage  in  the 
tube,  it  functions  without  attention 
or  difficulty.  But  leakage  causes  disinte- 
gration of  the  elements  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deposit  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  gradually  rendering  it 
opaque.  Extreme  temperature  condi- 
tions also  aff'ect  the  gas  and  the  radi- 
ated color,  but  usually  the  return  of 
normal  weather  conditions  restores  the 
tube  to  its  pristine  beauty.  When  a 
sign  shows  less  than  normal  illumina- 
tion not  long  after  it  is  installed,  it  can 
often  be  repaired  by  re-evacuation  and 
replacement  of  the  gas.  But  depre- 
ciation, after  an  appreciable  term  of 
service,  usually  requires  replacement 
of  the  neon  tube,  an  operation  which 
may  cost  half  as  much  as  the  original 
installation.  Where  the  sign  is  made 
in  sections,  consisting  of  several  sep- 
arate neon  tubes,  only  one  may  deterio- 
rate and  this  serves  to  reduce  replace- 
ment cost. 

The  presence  of  impurities  and 
the  formation  of  an  opaque  coating 
within  the  tube  is  largely  preventable 
by  care  and  skill  in  manufacture.  Ap- 
parently all  the  secrets  have  not  yet 
been  learned  because,  with  all  the  care 
used,  occasional  failures  do  occur.  The 
gamljle  with  the  smaller  signs  is  less 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage 
of  the  minimum  current  consumption 
is  not  as  marked  as  with  larger  signs. 

Signs  are  marketed  on  several  bases. 
One  leading  company  leases  the  signs, 
the  lessee  paying  only  first  cost,  in- 
stallation and  current  consumed,  all 
repairs  and  service  costs  being  met  by 
the  sign  concern.  Another  company, 
also  making  great  progress  and  many 
important  installations,  sells  its  signs 
outright. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Foulke  of  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
Electric  Company,  has  invented  an  in- 
duction type  of  neon  lamp  which  is 
not  yet  applicable  commercially  to 
electric  signs,  but  gives  promise  of  new 
developments  in  this  direction.     In  its 


experimental  form,  it  consists  of  a 
glass  bulb  filled  with  neon  gas.  There 
are  no  electrodes  or  filaments  to  deteri- 
orate. The  bulb  is  placed  within  a 
high  frequency  field,  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  output  of  a  vacuum  tube  oscil- 
lator of  the  same  general  design  as 
that  used  in  broadcasting.  When  the 
frequency  is  properly  adjusted,  the 
neon  tube  glows  with  great  intensity 
and  brilliance.  A  bulb  the  size  of  a 
tangerine  may  give  as  much  as  200,000 
candlepower.  This  great  intensity, 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  pene- 
trating power  of  its  pure  color,  has 
resulted  in  its  successful  employment 
as  a  fog  penetrating  beacon.  The  same 
advantages  which  make  neon  light  a 
superior  aviation  beacon  also  give  it 
superior  effectiveness  from  an  adver- 
tising standpoint. 

The  National  Carbon  Company,  for 
example,  has  a  neon  sign  over  its  Long 
Island  City  plant,  which  proclaims 
Eveready  flashlights  and  radio  bat- 
teries through  the  haze  of  Long  Island 
City  factory  smoke  and  the  smoke  of 
the  east  side  in  New  York,  to  any  point 
of  the  metropolis'  east  side  where  no 
opaque  obstruction  intervenes.  This 
sign  has  as  neighbors  electric  signs  of 
much  greater  candlepower,  but  the 
neon  sign  still  stands  out  clearly, 
while  the  others  are  obscured  by  fog 
and  smoke. 

The  neon  sign  has  the  advantage  of 
distinctiveness  to  commend  it,  an  ad- 
vantage which,  will  gradually  disappear 
as  it  is  more  widely  used.  Given  a 
good  site  where  its  superior  visibility 
contributes  to  its  effectiveness,  neon 
possesses  clear  advantages  over  the 
ordinary   electric   sign. 

ON  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  build  a  neon  sign  with 
moving  figures,  since  neon  can  be 
switched  only  on  and  off. 

By  utilizing  neon  for  borders  and 
fixed  elements,  however,  its  attention 
attracting  power  and  inherent  beauty 
can  be  used  to  advantage  to  focus  the 
eye  upon  a  sign  with  constantly  chang- 
ing lettering. 

Research  attention  is  being  concen- 
trated upon  the  elimination  of  occluded 
gases  from  the  electrodes  and  other 
factors  which  sometimes  cause  un- 
reliability. 

Experimentation  with  mercury  lamps, 
giving  the  familiar  blue  violet  color, 
and  other  developments  are  promising 
to  eliminate  whatever  uncertainty 
exists  in  this  superior  type  of  electric 
sign. 

The  slight,  but  hardly  negligible  risk 
of  failure,  and  the  higher  first  cost  of 
the  neon  sign,  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  inherent  beauty, 
markedly  superior  visibility,  continuous 
smooth  lettering  and  low  current  con- 
sumption. 

An  investigation  of  neon  signs  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  kind 
of  business  which  can  use  electric  signs 
to  advantage. 


1928 


What  is  the 

Business  and 

Financial 

Outlook 

for  1928? 

Our  forecast  of 
the  probable  trend 
of  General  Busi- 
ness, Stocks  and 
Bonds,  Commodi- 
ties, Sales,  and 
Labor  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to 
YOU  in  determin- 
ing your  policy  for 
1928. 

If  you  would  like 
our  information 
about  1928  gratis, 
fill  out  and  return 
the  coupon   below. 


i"  BalkoasE^orts"] 

I  The  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
I       Div.  17-94,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 


g  Largest    Statistical    Comntunity    in    America 

I  Send  me  gratis  vour  information  about  1928. 

I 

I     Name 


I     Street      

I 

I    Citv Slate. 
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Back  Home  with  the  County- Seat 

Newspaper 


possible  to  the  city  paper.  This  angle 
of  reader-interest  is  not,  of  course,  ap- 
preciated in  New  York,  where  all  of  the 
United  States  beyond  the  fifty-mile 
radius  is  sometimes  as  little  understood 
as  is  Alaska.  Failure  to  grasp  this  dif- 
ference has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more 
general  use  of  county-seat  papers  for 
advertising. 

THE  nervous  haste  of  the  city  reader 
gives  place  in  the  country  to  a  leis- 
urely reading  of  the  paper.  A  certain 
agency  executive  was  detained  for  three 
days  because  of  an  automobile  accident 
at  a  town  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  the 
home  of  the  town's  wealthiest  family. 
The  evening  slipped  by  in  delightful 
talk,  and,  as  they  were  retiring,  the 
host  remarked  to  his  wife: 

"Don't  throw  away  tonight's  Free- 
man.   I've  read  only  two  pages  of  it." 

The  professional  interest  of  the 
agency  man  was  at  once  on  the  qui 
vive.  To  his  question  there  came  this 
response : 

"I  can  read  the  New  York  paper  in 
ten  minutes,  and  if  I  miss  it  it's  all  the 
same  to  me;  but  the  Freeman — I  read 
every  column,  whether  it's  eight  or  ten 
pages.  Even  the  ads  are  interesting, 
because  they  show  what  my  friends  are 
up  to!" 

"How  do  you  get  the  time?"  asked 
the  guest. 

"Take  it,  of  course.  The  Freeman  is 
as  much  of  my  life  as  meal-time." 

That  agency  executive — if  I  am  to 
believe  his  own  tale — returned  to  New 
York  with  a  new  insight  into  county- 
seat  newspaperdom.  This  un-metro- 
politan  reader-interest  must  be  grasped 
by  the  smokestack  owner  before  his 
copy  will  be  right  for  the  county-seat 
press.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  the  campaign. 

The  copy  must  remember  that  beyond 
the  Hudson  River  lies  another  world. 
In  that  land  of  one  hundred  million 
people  ideas  of  living  and  of  merchan- 
dising prevail  that  are  different  from 
those  that  control  the  ten  millions  at 
the  mouth  of  that  same  river.  New 
York  is  the  headquarters  for  trade 
publications  and  magazines.  It  has  its 
own  newspapers.  The  farm  papers  and 
the  non-New  York  newspapers  are,  only 
too  often,  as  little  understood  as  coun- 
try cousins.  Understood,  however,  they 
must  be  if  rural  copy  is  to  be  effective 
and  economical. 

The  advertiser,  in  order  to  succeed, 
needs  a  definite  picture  of  what  he 
wants  to  bring  about  in  the  minds  of  his 
county-seat  readers.  More  than  that, 
he  owes  it  to  his  own  treasury  to  inves- 
tigate reading  habits. 

One  thing  that  he  will  learn,  with 
ever  so  little  experience,  is  that  large 
spaces  do  not  have  the  value  thoy  pos- 
sess in  metropolitan  newspapers.  In 
those  large  centers,  owing  to  the  hur- 
ried reading  and  the  tremendous  com- 
petition for  reader-attention,  full  pages 
are  the  accepted  standard.  With  the 
county-seat  paper,  on  the  contrary,  "the 
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short  splurge  is  as  valueless  as  a  politi- 
cal issue,"  in  the  words  of  one  who  has 
tried  and  tested  this  matter. 

An  advertiser  who  has,  within  two 
years,  invested  heavily  in  county-seat 
space,  and  with  wonderful  results,  re- 
ports that  those  papers  are  divided  into 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  space.  It  is  possible  to 
"own  the  page"  with  quarter-page  copy 
of  the  right  sort.  Accordingly,  county- 
seat  papers  are  classified  as  "quarters" 
and  "eighths"  and  "6-inch."  The  quar- 
ter-page space  is  scaled  downward 
rather  than  upward. 

"The  big  thing  with  rural  newspa- 
pers," reports  another  generous  user, 
"is  repetition.  Once  a  week  with  half 
a  column,  either  one  or  two  wide,  beats 
half-pages  all  to  nothing;  an  eighth 
eight  times  out  pulls  a  page  without 
any  exception.  In  Chicago,  it's  the 
other  way.  Country  readers  don't  re- 
spond to  big  flashes.  Maybe  the  flash 
scares  them  off." 

Unlike  city  people,  who  spend  easily 
and  follow  whims,  the  county-seat  ])op- 
ulation  is  "slowest  to  move  into  action 
but  tightest  to  stick  to  a  thing."  The 
time  element,  and  the  dinning  of  repe- 
tition, seem  far  more  necessary  with 
county  than  with  city  merchandising. 

ANOTHER  thing  to  be  learned  is  the 
unexpected  value  of  good  copy.  So 
much  of  the  local  merchant's  copy  is 
loaded  down  with  black  type  faces,  with 
heavy  dollar  signs,  and  with  poor  ideas, 
that  good  copy  stands  out  strikingly. 
"The  greatest  fault  of  the  small-space 
buyer  is  cheap  copy,"  is  a  remark  made 
to  me  a  dozen  times  in  this  connection, 
usually  with  the  explanation  that  be- 
cause the  space  costs  ten  or  twenty  dol- 
lars it  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  skilled 
preparation.  Here  again  the  distinc- 
tion between  "copy  writing"  and  "mer- 
chandise counsel"  should  be  remem- 
bered. The  copy  must  be  written  from 
the  intimate,  county-seat  viewpoint,  and 
not  with  the  outlook  of  tvifenty-story 
offices. 

The  county-seat  copy,  moreover,  can 
contain  much  more  text  than  city  copy 
can.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  should 
be  heavy,  or  designed  with  that  black- 
ness which  we  have  just  been  criticiz- 
ing; but  it  does  indicate  that  its  read- 
ers will  follow  the  "story"  of  the  adver- 
tiser to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  cities. 

This  willingness  to  read  details  is 
evidence  of  interest.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
hunger  for  pai-ticulars  that  character- 
izes the  county-seat  mind;  a  result  pos- 
sibly of  the  greater  leisure  in  country 
life  and  the  escape  from  the  tensity  of 
city  living.  Whatever  the  explanation 
may  be,  the  fact  is  undeniable  and,  for 
the  smokestack  owner,  bodes  only  good 
for  his  advertising.  The  campaign  will 
hardly  be  under  way  before  letters  will 
begin  to  stray  in  from  the  county-seat 
editors,  the  letters  being  in  the  nature 
of  "requests."  They  will  ask  for  ser- 
vicing manuals,  descriptive  booklets  of 
the   product.     They   will   desire   to   be 


put  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  factory's 
house  organ;  they  will  ask  for  the  name 
of  the  best  trade  publication. 

Why?  The  answer  is  most  unex- 
pected, and  again  reveals  the  county- 
seat  mind. 

The  editors,  or  their  reporters,  per- 
ceive in  the  community  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  smokestack's  product.  It 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  city  paper's 
departments.  But,  with  the  county- 
seat  paper  reader-interest  is  somewhat 
more  concrete:  the  editor  is  asked 
"why  the  valve  in  the  head?"  For 
reply,  he  turns  to  the  factory,  and, 
more  times  than  not,  will  "lift"  whole 
sections  from  its  manual  or  house  or- 
gan. 

Press  agenting?  Free  publicity?  Not 
for  a  moment!  The  editor  feeds  his 
readers  the  pabulum  they  desire;  their 
demand  being  awakened  by  an  itera- 
tion of  6-inch  ads. 

One  can  see  in  such  editorial  com- 
ments the  equivalent  of  the  merchan- 
dising service  of  the  city's  daily,  not 
styled  by  any  such  high-sounding  name 
but  giving  the  smokestack  what  it 
needs  most:  information  about  the  local 
market.  In  precisely  this  manner  one 
factory  has  been  encountered  that 
stopped  its  advertising  of  hoisting 
machinery  and  featured  hemp  rope  in 
the  thinly  populated  but  rope-consum- 
ing state  of  Arizona;  another  that  cen- 
tered its  copy  in  western  Texas  and 
Kansas  on  the  dust-resisting  qualities 
of  its  paint. 

The  opportunity  the  county-seat  pa- 
pers offer  their  own  home  territories 
has  been  curiously  overlooked  by  smoke- 
stacks. The  home  zone  is  too  often  not 
exploited  to  its  buying  capacity  for 
the  product.  The  tool  maker  or  the  flour 
mill  can  serve  the  home  field  better 
than  any  distant  competitor  can.  This 
is  the  zone  where  customers  are  close, 
relations  are  intimate,  and  buying 
should  attain  the  force  of  tradition. 
Within  that  zone  the  local  plant  can 
make  shipments  promptly;  it  always 
has  a  fresh  stock  within  call;  selling 
costs   should  be  at  their  lowest. 

YET,  too  often,  the  lure  of  the  distant 
induces  such  a  factory  to  fight  for 
thin  and  costly  distribution  far  from 
home,  although  by  intensive  use  of 
county-seat  papers  within  the  nearest 
zone  of  markets,  competition  could  be 
forestalled  and  the  market  corralled. 
Again  it  is  a  case  of  not  having  been 
shown  the  possibilities  of  advertising 
by  zones,  with  the  county-seat  news- 
paper as  the  key  to  the  home  market. 
"Too  small  to  advertise"_  becomes  a- 
ridiculous  statement  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  ten  or  twenty  dollars  per 
issue  will  start  the  campaign.  It  is 
more  true  that  smokestacks  have  not 
been  shown  the  way  of  small  begin- 
nings in  advertising.  Each  is  a  poten- 
tial advertiser.  Each,  however,  must 
be  shown  the  opportunity  lying  ready 
at  hand,  and  the  task  of  education  falls 
to  the  newspapers  themselves. 
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A  lar<;e  taxicab  company  has  turned 
thumbs  down  on  red-haired  drivers.  Here- 
after no  more  sorrell-topped  operators 
need  apply  for  jobs. 

"It  isn't  that  they  lack  courtesy,  hon- 
esty, or  ability,"  explains  the  president  of 
the  gasoline  fleet,  "but  simply  that  they  take 
too  many  chances!" 

There's  small  allowance  for  red-headed 
daring  in  a  business  whose  slogans  preach 
"Safety  first"  .  .  .  "Drive  slowly"  .  .  .  "Take 
no  chances"  .  .  .  but  there's  a  world  of  work 
waiting  to  be  done  by  the  red  heads  in 
advertising. 

The  things  that  most  advertising  offers 
are  bought  largely  by  reasonably  young 
people,  \oung  folks  are  sensational.  Com- 
pare the  furious  tempo  of  their  busy  lives 
with  the  irritating  placidity  of  most  adver- 
tising copy! 

Do  you  realize  just  how  much  of  the  buy- 
ing in  America  today  is  done  by  people  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties?  They're  the 
ones  who  are  busy  building  houses,  furnish- 
ing homes,  raising  families,  buying  cars  — 
and  getting  ready  to  trade  them  in  for  next 
year's  model. 

They  haven't  begun  to  worry  about  leav- 
ing an  estate. 

They  talk  a  lingo  of  their  own.  They  think 
thoughts  of  their  own.  They  like  to  talk  with 
folks  of  their  own  interesting  years. 

Red  Head,  Blonde,  or  Brunette  —  our 
Copy  Department  is  generously  sprinkled 
with  young  writers.  Purposely  so.  When 
they  start  out  to  seU  in  print,  they  are 
talking  to  their  contemporaries  —  not  the 
coming  generation. 

There  are  activities  in  our  organization 
where  age  confers  advantages  a-plenty — 
but  not  so  much  in  the  word  business,  the 
business  of  writing  advertising. 

As  we  said  in  a  previous  advertisement, 
use  young  sellers  in  talking  to  young  buyers. 
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*'The  Red  Book" 

The   Standard    Advertising    Register 
aims  to  furnish 

Accurate    and   Timely    Information 

about    National   Advertisers   and   Agencies 
IT   HITS    THE    MARK 

Its  Listings  are  the  Most  Complete,  Best  Planned, 
and    most    Accurate    of    any    Service 

Pitt    the   Rf^ister   in    Your 
Reference   Library 

Publishers,    Agencies   and   all    serving 
National    Advertisers 

Can    Use  the   Register  to    Create   Business 


National  Register  Pub.  Co. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Manager 

IS    Moore    St Neu>    York 

140   S.    Dearborn   St Chicago 

1.30   Bush   Si San    Francisco 

92S    Walnut    Si Philadelphia 

7    Water   St Boaton 


76%  for  O,  H. 

Unknown  to  Oral  Hygiene 
the  advertising  agent  for  one 
of  the  bigge^  dental  manufac 
turers  queried  dental  dealers 
about  dental  advertising  media. 

76%  of  the  dealers  respond' 
ing  indicated  that  Oral 
Hygiene  should  head  the 
manufacturer's  schedule.  The 
other  24%  was  divided  among 
all  the  other  magazines  men- 
tioned. 

We  had  absolutely  no 
knowledge  that  this  inve^igation 
was  on  foot,  and  the  whole  thing 
comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Evfry    Dentist    Every    Month 

1116    WollVndale    Street,    N.    S. 
I'lITSBlIRGH,  PA. 

cniCAGO:   W.  B.   Conant,   reoplcs  Gas  BlJt'.. 

Harrison    8118. 
NEW    YORK:    Sluarl    M.    Stanley.     82    West 

45th   St.,    Vaiulcrhllt   375S. 
.ST      LOriS:     A.     D.     MrKlnney,     Sy^(llcate 

Trust    BldB..   on™    43. 
S.\N    PKANtWSCO:    RoKcr   A.    Johnslono.    155 

Mf.nri:'.m<Ty    sr,.    Kearny    SOSIV 


My  Great  Mistake 
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that  line.  I  learned  that  women  spent 
$700,000,000  yearly  on  cosmetics — more 
than  they  spent  on  all  other  advertised 
lines  combined.  I  prepared  a  line  of 
cosmetics,  but  I  had  no  theory.  The 
field  was  overcrowded.  Leading  dealers 
in  cosmetics  had  thousands  of  kinds 
on  their  shelves.  Scores  of  new  makers 
came  every  week  to  solicit  them.  No 
line  dominated.  When  a  woman  be- 
came converted  to  one  product,  and 
went  to  a  store  to  get  it,  she  faced 
a  dozen  demonstrators  who  tried  to  sell 
other  lines. 

J  SENT  men  to  Paris  and  Vienna 
to  secure  something  unique,  some 
claims  to  give  me  an  advantage.  But 
they  found  none.  So  I  decided  to  aban- 
don this  line. 

Just  at  that  time  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  played  an  engagement  in  Chi- 
cago. One  morning  Mandel  Brothers 
announced  in  the  papers  that  she  would 
appear  in  person  in  their  beauty  de- 
partment. I  sent  an  emmisary  there, 
and  she  found  the  floor  crowded.  Every 
other  department  on  the  floor  had  to 
yield  its  space  to  accommodate  the 
women  who  flocked  to  see  Miss  Hopper. 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  had  attained 
a  grandmother's  age.  Many  of  the 
older  women  had  seen  her  in  her  prime, 
back  in  the  early  nineties.  She  met 
them  looking  like  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
with  hair,  figure  and  complexion  like  a 
debutante's.  Every  woman,  of  course, 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
her   youth   and   beauty. 

The  manager  of  Mandels  advised  her 
to  call  on  me.  He  said,  "You  should 
capitalize  that  fame  of  yours.  You 
should  teach  other  women  to  do  what 
you  have  done." 

The  next  day  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
called  on  me.  She  brought  with  her 
countless  articles  which  had  been  pub- 
lished about  her.  Also  many  pages 
that  she  had  written  herself  on  this 
subject  of  youth  extension. 

That  day  I  found  my  theory.  Here 
was  a  woman,  one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  women  in  America;  a  woman  who 
had  made  herself  a  famous  beauty 
thirty-five  years  ago;  a  woman  who  had 
kept  that  beauty  to  a  grand  old  age — 
and  all  through  beauty  helps  she  had 
searched  the  whole  world  to  discover. 

I  made  a  contract  with  her.  She 
was  to  give  me  her  formulas,  her  name, 
and  prestige.  I  was  to  prepare  those 
products  for  other  women,  exactly  as 
she  used  them.  She  had  spent  fortunes 
to  secure  those  formulas.  She  was  the 
most  prominent  example  living  of  what 
beauty  helps  could  do.  On  those  lines 
we  have  founded  a  large  cosmetic  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  never  had  a  salesman.  We 
have  never  asked  a  dealer  to  buy.  We 
have  confined  our  efi'orts  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  have  tried  to  win  women's 
respect  for  the  research  Miss  Hopper 
has  conducted.  Then  we  have  let  those 
women   induce  dealers  to  supply  them. 

Many  of  the  wrecks  in  advertising 
come  from  trying  to  sell  things  over  and 
over.  One  first  sells  to  the  jobber,  and 
he  demands  a  large  percentage.  Then 
he    tries    to    sell    to    the    retailer.      He 


wants  free  goods  and  extra  margins. 
Yet  all  the  results  depend  on  the  con- 
sumer. All  your  wholesale  demand, 
all  your  retail  demand,  depends  on 
your  influence  with  the  consumer. 

Never  forget  that.  Jobbers  and  re- 
tailers have  their  own  brands.  What 
trade  they  can  influence  is  never  di- 
rected toward  products  you  control. 
They  are  not  trying  to  give  you  a  whip- 
hold.  If  they  can  influence  sales,  they 
make  four  times  as  much  on  products 
of  their  own. 

In  that  fact  lies  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  phases  in  advertising  ad- 
ventures. The  advertiser  spends  his 
money  to  convert  consumers.  Then  he 
pays  salesmen  to  sell  his  goods  to 
jobbers  and  to  retailers.  He  gives  con- 
cessions and  inducements,  just  to  get 
them  to  supply  the  demand  he  creates. 
As  a  result,  there  is  little  left  for  him- 
self. And  he  must  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses. 

One  can  never  win  in  that  way.  It 
is  like  a  man  who  tries  to  do  business 
with  excessive  overhead.  He  bears  the 
expense,  the  risk  and  the  effort,  and 
his  profits  are  dissipated. 

On  the  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  line  of 
cosmetics  we  have  never  had  a  sales- 
man. We  have  never  asked  a  dealer  or 
jobber  to  buy.  Where  we  had  to  have 
supplies,  we  sent  goods  on  consignment. 
Every  dollar  of  our  money  has  been 
spent  in  winning  consumers  to  this  line. 

Today  the  line  embraces  twenty-three 
products.  Each  is  a  formula  Miss 
Hopper  has  discovered.  When  a  woman 
tries  one  of  them  she  desires  to  try 
the  I'est.  The  converts  to  Miss  Hopper 
are  converts  to  her  line.  So  our  aver- 
age in  this  line  is  $1.78  per  sale.  That 
as  compared  with  fifty  cents  for  a  tooth 
paste,  thirty-five  cents  for  a  shaving 
cream,  ten  cents  for  a  soap,  etc.  Our 
profit  on  what  we  sell  from  our  ad- 
vertising would  never  pay  the  cost.  But 
one  thing  sells  another.  That  is  so  in 
many  lines.  The  whole  profit  comes  in 
auxiliaries. 

THIS  is  one  of  many  enterprises  I 
have  started  in  this  new  regime. 
Some  will  fail,  but  the  failures  will  cost 
us  a  trifle.  Had  I  failed  for  the  other 
fellow  they  would  have  cost  just  as 
much.    The  successes  will  win  millions. 

So  that  is  my  future.  Instead  of  con- 
fining myself  to  building  businesses  for 
others  on  a  temporary  commission,  I 
am  starting  for  myself  the  enterprises 
which  seem  to  promise  profit.  If  even 
one  turns  out  as  scores  have  turned 
out  under  my  direction,  it  will  win  nie 
more  than  I  ever  won  from  writing. 

But  this  is  not,  as  I  well  realize,  good 
advice  to  the  majority.  The  average 
man  should  work  under  direction.  Suc- 
cess depends  on  many  qualities,  of 
which  he  has  but  few.  My  present  ad- 
venture is  made  after  decades  of  work- 
ing in  cooperation. 

Let  those  who  can  deduct  from  this 
experience  suggestion  and  direction.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  the  only  ways 
to  success  in  advertising. 

The  fUxteenth  and  final  chapter  of  Mr. 
Hoi)kins'  autobioKrapliy  will  appear  in  an 
early  i.ssue. 
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In  February,  1927.  the  na- 
tional gasoline  consumption 
was  greater  than  in  June, 
1924 — evidence  that  Amer- 
ica is  an  outdoor  nation 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 


Even  Winter  Has  Changed! 

O  NOW-BOUND  houses,  impenetrable  roads,  the  family  sheltered 
against  the  gales — that's  the  winter  of  the  nineties. 

But  that  kind  of  winter  doesn't  suit  modern  America. 

Heated  motor-cars,  snow-clearing  machinery,  crowded  theaters, 
busy  stores,  social  life  at  its  peak — that's  winter-time  today. 

Streets  and  highways  are  kept  open  for  the  ceaseless  tides  of  traffic. 
The  farmer  comes  to  town  for  theaters  and  shopping.  City  resi- 
dents permit  no  season  to  interfere  with  their  travel  about  town. 

Every  month  in  the  year  is  buying  time.  Every  season  finds  the 
public  on  the  go — outdoors — seeing  Outdoor  Advertising. 

lujorviation   regarding  outdoor  advertising  in 
particular  markets  will  be  promptly  furnished. 


General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co. 


One  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


Sales  Offices  and  Branches  in  60  other  Cicics 


Harrison  &.  Loomis  Sts. 
Chicago 
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Some  shots  only  tickle 
the  elephant . . . 

A  liunter  may  be  ever  so  skilled  and  ambitious,  but  he  can  never 
bag  the  big  game  with  a  shot-gun.  It  takes  a  sturdy  rifle  and  a 
sharp,  steel  bullet  to  reach  the  vulnerability  of  those  moving 
mountains  in  the  jungle.  Scattered  fire  would  make  the  elephant 
kiugli. 

Send  today  for  a  complete  neiv  analysis  of  the  Shelter  Market 
plus  a  complete  description  of  the  new  National  Shelter  Group— 
(]()lor  Service.  This  information — vital  to  any  manufacturer  or 
advertiser  of  Shelter  Products — will  come  to  you  free,  and  will 
bring  to  you  information  of  exceptional  worth  about  sending 
your  fire  to  the  heart  of  vour  market.  Everv  manufacturer  of 
Shelter  Products,  every  sales  manager,  space  buyer  and  account 
executive  should  have  at  his  elbow  this  new  information.  Send 
the  coupon  today. 


iMAll,  (.OIPON  FOR  FKKKCOI'Y 


J'lir  .\(ilii)iiul  Shcllrr  (iroiif) — 
(yolor  Service  reaches  the  billion 
riollar  market  for  Shelter  Prod- 
iirls  with  delif)erate  intensity, 
economy,  and  directness  and  with 
new  projit  for  all. 


NATIONAL    SHELTER     (;  U  Q  U  P 

Color  Service 

WALTKR  C.  McMillan,  inc. 
7)(C)  Fifth  Ave,  \i'w  Y<irk 

Please  send  n  v(>p\  <if  your  "('.oiidciiscd 
Analysis  of  llic  .Shelter  Market"  to 

Name 

Address 

(^ity Stale 


December  ■2li.n)2l 
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Servicing— A  Help  or  a  Hindrance? 


overcome  it  even  after  he  finds  the 
cause." 

A  product  that  requires  servicing 
faces  limited  distribution.  The  malver 
of  such  an  article  must  consider  ser- 
vicing carefully  as  an  element  that  hin- 
ders sales,  or,  as  one  maker  of  domes- 
tic refrigerators  put  it  in  an  inter- 
view: "Our  'going  national'  is  not  a 
simple  matter;  the  servicing  slams  four 
brakes  on  the  advertising." 

All  manufacturers  of  that  industry 
suffer  under  the  handicaps  of  servic- 
ing. 

EARLY  sales  were  easy  to  make.  The 
public  clamored  to  rid  its  kitchen 
floors  of  the  iceman's  drip,  little  think- 
ing that  the  electric  refrigerator  was 
any  more  complicated  than  a  toaster. 
Early  dealers  did  not  trouble  to  dis- 
illusion the  customers.  They  even  per- 
mitted them  to  believe  that  "electricity, 
in  some  mysterious  way  through  one 
of  its  heretofore  undiscovered  powers, 
actually  performed  the  refrigeration — 
an  idea  that  is  almost  lOOTc  wrong, 
for  the  only  part  that  electricity  plays 
is  to  run  the  motor." 

Alas  for  the  dealers,  those  early  mod- 
els proved  to  be  costly  to  service.  The 
dealer  paid  his  salesman  a  commission 
for  his  work,  but  upon  the  dealer  him- 
self, for  a  year  or  two  to  follow,  fell 
the  burden  of  keeping  the  refrigerator 
sold.  Dealers,  therefore,  never  knew 
whether  they  were  ahead  or  behind  for 
handling  the  product.  As  each  new 
maker  entered  the  field,  established 
dealers  showed  a  tendency  to  "flop"  to 
the  new  manufacturer,  chiefly  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  better  bargain  by 
loading  upon  the  factory  the  costs  of 
servicing. 

Nor  has  the  condition  as  to  servicing 
improved,  although  it  has  of  course  as 
to  manufacturing  perfection.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  sales  manager  (Mr. 
G.  W.  Keller  of  the  National  Refrig- 
erating  Company)    that: 

"Among  the  many  products  with  ser- 
vicing problems,  certainly  refrigeration 
may  be  numbered  among  those  where 
proper  servicing  is  of  prime  importance. 
This  cannot  be  stressed  too  emphati- 
cally. Wherever  refrigeration  is  sold, 
of  whatever  make,  there  must  be  some- 
one readily  available,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  equipment,  so  that 
installations  may  be  promptly  and 
properly  made  and  adequate  and  effi- 
cient servicing  rendered  if  necessary. 
Refrigeration  is  too  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  home  comforts  to  permit 
of  any  unnecessary  interruption  of  ser- 
vice. At  the  moment,  I  can  think  of  no 
other  product  whei'e  proper  servicing 
is   so   vitally   impoi-tant." 

One  of  the  makers  of  domestic  re- 
frigerators, the  Servel  Corporation,  is 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  un- 
steadying  of  the  company  has,  accord- 
ing to  its  general  service  manager  (Mr. 
C.  A.  Miller),  augmented  the  need  of 
servicing  merchandise  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  He  makes  the 
interesting  statement: 

"Every  minute  of  my  time  is  occupied 
in  giving  our  customers  service,  because 
the  future  of  the  company  depends  at 


[continued  from  page  28] 

this  time  largely  upon  the  quality  of 
servicing  that  we  render  during  the 
receivership." 

Servicing  of  sold  goods  on  a  par  with 
wages  for  workingmen  as  first  claim 
in  a  receivership!  Nothing  less!  Debts 
may  be  funded,  claims  may  be  deferred, 
stockholders  may  get  nothing — but 
users  of  the  product  must  be  serviced. 
Unless  they  are,  it  will  be  useless  to 
continue  making  the  product;  for  it 
will  have  no  reputation  on  the  market. 

The  oil  burner  is  even  more  tightly 
restricted  in  distribution  by  the  need 
of  servicing.  To  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer, living  in  up-state  New  York,  the 
Baker  Oil  Burner  Corporation  con- 
tented itself  with  thanking  him  for  the 
inquiry,  with  the  explanation: 

"We  prefer  to  sell  burners  only 
through  authorized  dealers  who  can 
render  prompt  service.  An  automatic 
heat  machine  is  more  satisfactory  when 
a  nearby  distributor  is  interested  in 
seeing  that  its  performance  is  perfect 
and  he  makes  it  a  point  to  become  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  work.  We  hope 
soon  to  have  a  representative  in  your 
section." 

Another  maker,  the  Socony  Burner 
Corporation,  finds  its  sales  so  hampered 
by  lack  of  servicing  that  it  uses  a  form 
letter  to  those  who  rely  on  the  coupon 
of  the  corporation's  advertisements  and 
who  live  beyond  established  distribu- 
tion. This  form  letter  lists  the  "direct 
sales  and  service  branches"  and  adds 
"with  other  branches  in  immediate  pros- 
pect" before  detailing  this  as  the  rea- 
son for  making  no  effort  at  a  sale: 

((T^HE  limited  selling  areas  at  pres- 
A  ent  are  accounted  for  by  our  rigid 
policy  which  provides  that  our  servic- 
ing facilities  shall  at  all  times  parallel 
the  sales  work,  and  of  course  our  ser- 
vice men  must  be  thoroughly  schooled 
and  trained  for  their  duties.  This 
means  slower  progress,  but  assured 
satisfaction  to  our  customers." 

Another  maker  of  the  same  product, 
the  Wayne  Tank  and  Pump  Company, 
is  also  obliged  to  "negative"  many  in- 
quiries that  flow  from  its  advertising. 
"To  one  such  this  was  told: 

"While  we  would  like  to  accommo- 
date everyone  desiring  a  Wayne  burner, 
we  do  not  believe  that  manufacturers  of 
oil  burners  should  extend  their  sales 
faster  than  they  can  follow  with  ex- 
pert local  dealer  representation,  super- 
vision and  servicing;  or  that  any  indi- 
vidual should  purchase  a  burner  not 
so  represented.  We  believe  that  when 
you  have  an  oil  burner  installed  in 
your  home  you  would  naturally  want 
to  feel  that  dependable  servicing  was 
constantly  available.  ...  As  the  de- 
mand for  Wayne  oil  burners  in  terri- 
tory already  established  is  taxing  our 
facto'ry  capacity,  we  have  decided  to 
open  up  no  more  territory  for  the  pres- 
ent. Of  course,  we  expect  to  grow  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  above 
mentioned  policy  and  in  the  interests 
of  our  users,  and  we  believe  you  will 
thoroughly  appreciate  our  position." 

Yet  another,  the  American  Nokol 
Company,  says: 

"We  consider  that  servicing  is  a  fun- 


damental part  of  selling,  particularly 
in  the  oil  burner  industry,  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  adopted  as  our  slogan: 
'Service  First  and  Sales  Afterwards.'  " 

In  fact,  the  Oil  Heating  Institute, 
which  is  the  association  of  some  two 
dozen  makers  of  oil  burners,  in  its  "ed- 
ucational information"  cautions  the 
public   to  the   same   purport: 

"The  beginning  and  the  end  of  oil- 
beating  wisdom  is  that  no  heater  is  bet- 
ter than  the  skill  of  the  man  who  in- 
stalls it  (this  being  printed  in  italics). 
.  .  .  Buy  your  oil  heating  equipment 
from  a  financially  responsible  and  me- 
chanically competent  dealer,  so  that 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  the  equip- 
ment properly  installed  and  maintained. 
He  should  be  located  within  a  I'eason- 
able  distance.  .  .  .  Choose  that  make 
of  burner  which  is  handled  by  a  dealer 
whom  you  feel  sure  will  propei'ly  in- 
stall and  service  that  heater,  and  who 
will  be  in  business  ten  or  twelve  years 
hence." 

Thus  closely  is  distribution  confined 
where  servicing  is  available. 

Yet  more  may  be  set  down  as  to  the 
limitations  of  "going  national"  with 
such  a  product.  The  Timken-Detroit 
Co.,  one  of  the  prominent  makers  of 
oil  burners,  through  its  general  man- 
ager Haldeman  Finnie,  discussed  this 
very  matter  before  a  gathering  of  the 
industry.  The  Timken  company  finds 
it  necessary  to  sell  oil  burners  through 
branches  exclusively,  from  which 
method  certain  disadvantages  develop. 
Among  these  are:  (1)  "the  impossi- 
bility of  rapid  growth;  a  branch  will  be 
only  as  successful  as  its  manager;  it  is 
hazardous  to  open  new  branches  until 
men  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to 
manage  them  are  available;  and  this 
is  an  effective  bar  to  rapid  expansion 
of  business";  and  (2)  "the  inability  to 
market  in  small  cities,  because  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  either  a  dealer 
or  a  manufacturer  to  sell  oil  burners 
exclusively  in  a  small  town;  there  is 
not  sufficient  potential  business  to  cover 
the  necessary  overhead  and  leave  a  sat- 
isfactory profit;  we  recognized  this  fact 
from  the  start  but  have  felt  that  the 
question  of  distribution  in  the  smaller 
centers   could   well   be  postponed." 

MR.  FINNIE,  at  the  same  meeting, 
further  shed  light  on  the  limita- 
tions of  servicing  over  selling  when  he 
stated: 

"A  great  difference  between  our 
product  and  the  usual  type  of  mer- 
chandise is  the  extreme  importance  of 
service  after  installation.  This  is  more 
serious  with  us  than  with  any  other 
product  that  comes  to  mind;  not  be- 
cause the  oil  burner  is  in  itself  more 
complicated  or  more  unreliable  than 
any  other  type  of  automatic  machine, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  one  whose 
uninterrupted  operation  is  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  comfort  and  health. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  electric  refrigerator,  which  is 
so  often  cited  as  a  product  with  a  sales 
problem  similar  to  our  own.  When  an 
electric  refrigerator  fails  to  operate, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  and  the  dealer 
is  called  upon  for  service,  he  can  tell 
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1'J    AN  ADVERTISEMENT 
/     BY  C.  S.  BAUR.  GENERAL  AD\ERT1SING  MANAGER.    1  HE   IKON  AGE. 


A  ny  publication  that  tells  its  read- 
A-A     ers  about  their  bread  and  but- 
-^     ^  ter  will  automatically  come  out 
of  its  wrapper. 
Advertising  men  are  no  exception. 

— Once  out,  it  becomes  an  opened  letter 
on  their  desks — demanding  and  getting 
attention. 

-^They  read  it,  as  I  do,  because  it  is  full 
of  tips,  suggestions,  experiences  of  suc- 
cessful advertisers. 

—They  read  its  advertising  pages  for 
their  novelty,  news,  information. 

^They  find  its  pictures  full  of  interest, 
its  articles  meaty,  its  policies  broad,  its 
viewpoints  refreshing. 
What  more  does  any  reader  want? 

--If  I  am  the  average  subscriber,  each 
issue  must  ring  up  the  curtain  to  an 
expectant  audience  in  paid-for  seats. 
What  more  does  an  advertiser  want? 


oAnother 


FOR  THE 
STATISTICALLY  MINDED 

Founded  as  Advertising  Fortnight- 
ly in  May,  1923,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Advertising  Sc  SeUing 
upon  purchase  of  that  pubHcation 
in  1924.  In  four  and  a  half 
years  its  circulation  has  grown  to 
9704.  Its  volume  of  business  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  21 
pages  per  issue  in  1923  to  an  aver- 
age of  63  pages  per  issue  in  1927. 


oAdvertisement  for  oAdvertising  &  Selling 
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his  customer  that  his  serviceman  is 
busy  that  morning  but  will  call  in  the 
afternoon  or  perhaps  the  next  day.  The 
customer  might  be  slightly  irritated  at 
a  twelve  or  twenty-four  hour  delay  in 
having  his  service  call  answered,  but, 
after  all,  he  suffers  nothing  moi'e  than 
a  slight  inconvenience  and  at  worst  the 
possible  spoilage  of  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  food.  How  diffei'ent  it  is  with 
a  heating  plant!  In  extreme  weather, 
lack  of  heat  for  an  hour  or  two  is 
likely  to  produce  very  serious  conse- 
quences, particularly  if  there  should  be 
illness  in  the  house.  Servicing  ^nitst  be 
given  promptly,  no  matter  what  the 
hour — day  or  night,  Sundays  or  holi- 
days. With  the  exception  of  certain 
industrial  processes,  which  depend  upon 
continuous  operation  and  which  these 
industries  protect  by  means  of  perma- 
nent maintenance  crews  and  emer- 
gency equipment,  I  can  think  of  no 
business  in  which  prompt  servicing  is 
so  absolutely  essential." 

Y\/"HOLESALE  distribution  of  the 
Vt  ordinary  type  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion where  extensive  servicing  enters. 
Jobbers  are  not  equipped  for  it. 

The  manufacturer  of  such  products  is 
forced  into  some  sort  of  controlled  dis- 
tribution. It  may  be  through  exclu- 
sive distributors,  through  specialty  or- 
ganizations or  through  his  own 
branches,  but,  whatever  the  method,  far 
more  attention  to  the  customer  is  re- 
quired than  is  implied  in  wholesaling. 
Nor  is  allowance  for  servicing  included 
in  jobbing  margins. 

Servicing  of  the  sort  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  quite  different  from  that  given 
to  small  articles  such  as  clocks  or 
women's  coats,  where  the  purchaser  re- 
turns the  goods  to  the  dealer  (possibly 
has  them  "called"  for  by  the  dealer) 
and  where  the  dealer  adjusts  minor  de- 
fects or  exchanges  one  item  for  an- 
other. Any  article  that  requires  "ser- 
vicing" has  moved  rather  far  from 
over-the-counter  selling,  which  is  the 
province  of  the  jobber  and  the  ordi- 
nary retail  store. 

''PRANSITION  may  be  seen  with 
J-  such  a  product  as  radio  sets.  At  one 
time,  installing  and  servicing  was  a 
prerequisite  to  selling,  but  as  manufac- 
turing has  been  perfected  and  as  we 
approach  the  electrified  set,  radio  has 
somewhat  become  an  over-the-counter 
commodity. 

Radio  makers  hold  out  to  their  deal- 
ers the  hope  that  over-the-counter  radio 
lies  ahead,  this  goal  being  something 
of  an  ideal  for  manufacturing.  It  will 
never  be  completely  attained. 

Even  further  is  the  servicing  com- 
modity from  mail-order  selling. 

Distribution,  therefore,  where  ser- 
vicing enters,  must  center  about  the 
servicing  requirements.  The  product 
can  not  be  handled,  on  close  margins 
of  profit,  by  any  middleman  who  has 
facilities  merely  to  sell,  stock  and  pack 
the  goods.  The  distribution  agencies 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  built  up  about 
the  individual  product,  from  a  founda- 
tion of  repairmen  who  are  electricians 
or  plumbers  or  gas  men  or  carpenters, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  major  cost  of 
marketing  arises  not  from  the  initial 
selling  but  from  the  "keeping  sold" — 
which  phrase  really  means  "maintain- 
ing the  article  in  operating  condition." 
The  distribution,  viewed  from  the  "na- 
tional" standpoint,  is  circumscribed  and 
slowed  down  by  the  limitations  of 
training  men   for  proper  servicing. 


n/^'^  a-dueriised 

^^  in  the 

BOOTawt/  SHOE 

RECORDER 


13  O  S  T  O         PsT 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  has  made  the  "Zipper" 
famous,  not  only  with  the  pub- 
lic but  also  with  the  shoe  mer- 
chants  serving  that  public.  The 
Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  is  a 
medium  of  this  publicity. 
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Chicago     New  York 


Cincinnati     St.  Louis 


WHOLESALING 


BY    THEODORE    N. 
BECKSIAN,    Ph.D. 

Cnvf^iq  every  tbinp  the  man  planning  mer- 
chandising; campaigns  wants  to  know  obont 
wholes;iie  distribiition.  rMscusses  problems 
of  layout,  departnientization.  sales,  merchan- 
dise, operating,  accounting:,  buying  policy, 
budgetary  control,  receiving  systems,  pricing, 
increasing  turnover,  inventories  and  stock 
control,  advertising,  salesmen,  traffic  manage- 
ment, credit  department  operation,  etc.  The 
first  book  devoted  to  the  subject — a  necessary 
manual  for  wholesalers.  (J06  pages,  price 
$6.00. 

S«nt    on   5    days*    approval.    Address    Dept.    M.    228 

"Write   for   ntw,    complete    catalog    of 

booka     on     advertising     and     neiling. 

Xo  charge. 

THE     RONALD     PRESS     COMP AXY 

1.";  East  2<5fh  Street,  New  York.  \.  Y. 


Bakers  Weekly  fti^^-f  ^if, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICERS  West  4Slh  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

MainUining  a  complete  research  latioratory 
and  experimental  balcery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  halting  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


'VbnrGxisiiiner  Campa^ 
with  Trade  Publicmr 

fir  Sample  (hpies  address 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBU5HING  CORP. 

» 'Worth  Stnrt  Nei' York  Qty 
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Economies  in  Prep- 
aration Costs 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   32] 

tions  used  in  current  and  previous  ad- 
vertisements to  see  if  they  are  not  suit- 
able. A  scrap  book  of  proofs,  properly 
numbered,  is  easy  to  run  through  and 
in  it  may  be  found  just  the  drawing 
for  the  purpose. 

For  many  years  a  hosiery  manufac- 
turer has  secured  unusually  effective 
designs  for  his  Christmas  gift  boxes. 
He  has  simply  bought  up  cover  designs 
which  in  years  past  have  graced  De- 
cember issues  of  prominent  magazines. 
Getting  the  second  use  of  these,  his 
cost  is  far  lower  than  it  would  be  if 
he  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  buying 
new   paintings   from  the   same  artists. 

LAYOUTS  may  involve  heavy  expense. 
'  The  advertising  manager  can  visua- 
lize a  finished  advertisement  from  a 
rough  layout,  but  often  this  is  not  true 
of  the  men  higher  up  who  may  also 
pass  on  the  layouts  and  copy.  In  such 
cases  it  is  easy  to  pile  up  quite  a  little 
preparation  expense  for  layouts  that 
are  highly  finished.  To  get  around  this 
some  advertisers  have  only  one  of  the 
layouts  finished  up  in  almost-final 
shape;  the  rest  are  roughs.  The  ex- 
ecutive unused  to  visualizing  gets  a 
good  idea  of  the  finished  advertisement 
from  the  one  carefully-made  layout 
while  the  roughs  of  the  others  are  suffi- 
cient to  convey  an  idea  of  what  they 
will  be  like. 

During  the  past  two  years  one  of  the 
biggest  advertisers  in  the  country  has 
been  appro\'ing  miniature  layouts  of 
his  color  pages.  These  are  no  larger 
than  ordinary  envelopes.  He  has  come 
to  the  point  where  he  can  visualize  a 
finished  page  for  women's  magazines 
from  these  inexpensive  vest-pocket 
layouts  and  this  ability  saves  him  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

In  another  case,  a  famous  comic 
artist  illustrates  the  copy.  The  texts 
so  strongly  suggest  the  general  kind 
of  picture  to  be  used  that  no  layouts 
are  worked  out.  After  the  copy  is  ap- 
proved it  goes  direct  to  the  artist  for 
finished  illustrations.  He  is  such  a 
sure-fire  man  at  hitting  the  market 
that  only  about  one  out  of  every  ten 
of  his  pictures  needs  revision.  Such  re- 
vision is  cheaper  than  working  out 
elaborate  preliminary  layouts. 

Any  one  who  uses  them  knows  that 
color  plates  are  expensive.  The  com- 
mon practise  where  six  magazines  are 
used  is  to  make  six  sets  of  plates.  One 
advertiser  produces  only  one  set  of 
plates.  By  staggering  his  use  of  these, 
each  set  of  plates  serves  for  all  pub- 
lications. This  means  that  Advertise- 
ment No.  1  runs  in  Magazine  A  in 
January,  in  Magazine  B  in  February, 
in  Magazine  C  in  March,  and  so  on.  To 
him  timeliness  is  no  factor;  there  are 
no  seasonal  needs  to  face. 

Where  borders  are  used  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  through  a  good  type  book 
before  ordering  ones  drawn  by  hand. 
The  hand-drawn  kind  may  have  more 
character  but  often  they  do  not  serve 
the   purpose   any   better. 

As  in  every  other  kind  of  work,  the 
keeping  down  of  preparation  charges  is 
a  matter  where  thorough  preliminary 
thinking  is  cheaper  than  rushing  into 
production  and  then  finding  it  neces- 
sary  to  make  a  lot  of  revisions. 


A  Yankee  Space  Sales- 
man in  Japan 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

my  Japanese  solicitor  to  get  the  inter- 
view which  he  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  able  to  secure.  Because  in 
Japan,  too,  managers  are  often  "out" 
to  advertising  salesmen.  When,  how-- 
ever,  a  foreigner  presents  his  card 
they  are  usually  very  polite  and  give 
him  at  least  a  hearing. 

When  we  tackled  the  "big  pros- 
pects," the  frock  coat  and  wing  collar 
would  often  help  to  gain  the  necessary 
entree  to  the  president's  office.  The 
best  plan,  however,  was  to  get  a  card 
or  letter  of  inti'oduction  from  some 
friend  or  business  acquaintance  of  the 
man  we  wanted  to  see.  The  Japanese 
attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
friendships,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances I  know  that  we  secured  several 
contracts  not  because  the  head  of  the 
firm  thought  our  paper  would  do  him 
much  good  but  because  some  class- 
mate of   his    had   recommended   me. 

Translators  are  necessary  evils  to 
every  foreign  salesman  doing  business 
in  Japan.  I  say  evil,  because  they  sel- 
dom will  interpret  literally  what  you 
want  them  to.  They  all  carry  their 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  and  feel  that 
it  is  their  place  to  modify  the  language 
of  these  Westerners  who  do  not  under- 
stand Japanese  customs  and  traditions. 
For  instance,  when  I  would  like  to 
have  my  translator  say,  "May  we  call 
to  see  you  again  tomorrow?"  he  would 
interpret  that  as,  "I  hope  we  will  be 
permitted  to  see  you  again  sometime." 
Or  else  when  I  wanted  to  say,  "This 
copy  will  prove  most  effective  for  your 
product,"  he  might  interpret  it  as, 
"There  is  a  possibility  that  this  copy 
may  be  all  right  for  your  product." 
Very  few  foreigners  can  talk  Japanese 
well  enough  to  sell  without  an  inter- 
preter, even  though  they  may  have 
been  living  in  Japan  for  a  long  time. 
Japanese  expressions  often  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
talking.  That  is  to  say,  when  he  is 
talking  to  a  laborer,  the  middle-class 
Japanese  will  use  a  vocabulary  differ- 
ent from  the  one  he  would  use  when 
talking  to  some  one  whom  he  might 
consider  to  be  his  superior. 

SOME  Japanese  businessmen  can  talk 
English  well,  and  it  is  then  possible 
to  do  business  with  them  directly.  But 
even  in  those  cases  the  usual  American 
approach  is  often  of  little  value  and 
one  must  get  their  native  point  of  view 
first.  Tell  a  Japanese  merchant  that 
there  are  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  advertising  and  selling  that 
have  proved  to  be  most  successful  in 
America,  and  that  an  application  of 
those  methods  with  variations  well  sell 
his  goods  in  Japan,  and  he  will  say 
"Blah."  He  will  tell  you  that  Ameri- 
can advertising  methods  are  of  no  use 
whatsoever  in  Japan,  and  that  Japan- 
ese customs  and  traditions  are  differ- 
ent. Then  he  will  probably  take  an- 
other sip  of  green  tea,  rub  his  hands 
over  the  fire,  and  add  that  you  do  not 
understand    Japanese    psychology. 

Japan  is  intent  on  being  classed  as 
a  first  rate  power  in  every  respect ; 
and  to  take  knowingly  lessons  in  ad- 
vertising from  America,  England,  or 
any  other  place  would  be  to  lose  "face." 


A.    N.    A.    Members    Report 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  sent  out  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis- 
ers just  prior  to  its  annual  meeting,  the 
week  of  Oct.  30,  elicited  responses 
which  indicated  that  National  Adver- 
tisers looked  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  business  in  1928. 

Ninety-six  members  responded  in  suf- 
ficient detail  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the 
report.    Of  these: 

12  were  wearing    apparel    accessory    manu- 
facturers 

15  were  drug    and    specialty   manufacturers 
10  were  foodstuff  manufacturers 

20  were  household     article     manufacturers 

16  were  building    material    manufacturers 

6  were  motor  and  accessory  manufacturers 
14  were  business     and     industrial     product 
manufacturers 

Of  these: 

39   or   40.fi59(i   expect  increases  in  appropria- 
tion 
39   or    40.65%    expect    the    same   appropria- 
tion 
5  or  5.20%   expect  a   decrease,  while 

13  or  13.5%   have  not  yet  reached  a  decision. 

The  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
big  magazines  had  closed  the  January 
issue,  13  could  not  tell  what  their  ap- 
propriations were  going  to  be  would 
imply  that  several  of  them  might  re- 
port decreases.  Had  every  one  of  those 
13  reported  negatively,  however,  it 
would  still  mean  that  81.3  per  cent  of 
those  reporting  expect  an  increase  or  at 
least  the  same  appropriation  as  in  1927. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  the  increases, 
decreases  and  unchanged  appropria- 
tions broken   down  into  industries: 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that  many 
advertisers  of  women's  apparel  acces- 
sories are  going  to  make  large  mereases 
in  appropriations  (25  per  cent  or  over) 
and  that  nine  out  of  12  will  increase 
or  remain   unchanged. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  present  ad- 
vertising of  drugs  and  specialties,  11 
out  of  18  will  increase,  while  six  of 
those  remaining  will  have  the  same  ap- 
propriation as  last  year.  None  say  they 
will  decrease;  one  is  uncertain. 

Seven  out  of  10  responding  foodstuffs 
manufacturers  will  increase,  while  three 
will  remain  the  same. 

None  of  the  20  household  manufac- 
turers will  enjoy  a  substantial  increase, 
but  eight  will  increase  and  eight  will  re- 
main the  same.  Two  will  decrease  and 
two  do  not  know. 

Building  material  manufacturers 
seem  to  have  shown  about  as  much  of 
an  increase  in  recent  years  as  could  be 
expected,  hence  there  are  only  two  re- 
ports of  increase.  Ten  out  of  16  remain 
the  same,  however. 

As  expressed  by  six  members  only, 
the  automotive  manufacturers  expect  to 
remain  the  same  or  seem  not  to  know 
what  they  will  do  in  1928. 

Fourteen  industrial  and  business 
product  advertisers  show  substantial  or 
modest  increases,  or  remain  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  three,  one  of 
whom  will  decrease  his  appropriation. 
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It's  the  same 


D  &•  C  Black  and  White 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

DistribiUers 
Albasy — \V.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corp. 
Atlanta — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Co. 
Baltimore— The  Baiter  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Boston — John  Carter  1^  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  L^nion  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills'  Company 
CiNCiN-SATi — TTie  Chatficid  y  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  i^  Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio — Scioto  Paper  Company 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  ti?  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. — Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  \^  Co..  Inc. 
Houston,  Tex. — The  Paper  Supply  Company 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bermingham  l^  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  yTowne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — Marquardt,  Blake  W 

Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City — Miller  \f  Wright  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — M.  ^  F.  Schlosser  Paper 

Corporation 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia— Raymond  yMcNutt  Company 
Piili  ADELPHIA — Riepe!  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatficid  i^  Woods  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  li*  Co.  Corp. 
Providence — John  Carter  £if  Co.,  Incorporated 
Richmond — \'ir(rinia  Paper  Company.  Inc. 
Sacramento — Blake.  Moffitt  1;^  Towne 
Salt  Lake  Cm* — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  ^  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Company 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  W  Co.  Corp. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  W  Co.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwcll  Paper  Co. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  If  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Company 
Washington,  D.  C — Virginia  Piper  Co..  Inc. 


J 


EWELS  must  sparkle  from  the  printed  page  as  they 
sparkle  in  the  jeweler's  trays. 


Nineteen  years  ago — J.  B.  Haines  of  Philadelphia 
produced  the  annual  jewelry  catalog  for  Bailey,  Banks 
and  Biddle  on  Black  and  White.  In  1927  the  same  man 
for  the  same  firm  on  the  same  job  is  still  using  the  same 
paper.  On  our  desk  lies  an  equally  fine  catalog  on  jewelry 
and  diamonds,  printed  for  J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  by  The  Caxton  Company  of  Cleveland, 
also  on  Black  and  White. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Black  and  White  is  a  consistent 
favorite  for  halftone  work  where  highlights  and  sharp 
contrasts  are  blended  with  soft  modulations  of  shading. 
For  there  is  no  other  paper  '^wiX.  like  Black  and  White. 

D  (cf  C  papers  are  made  to  carry  not  only  the  natural  ink 
impression,  but  also  the  very  spirit  of  fine  workmanship. 
There  is  a  D  Gf  C  paper  for  every  printing  need. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

blaster  SHa^s -^^^^^  of  Triniing  Takers 
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Rate  for   advertisements   inserted    in    this   department    is    $3  00    per   inch. 
Forms  close   Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Minimum    charge   $1.50. 


Business  Opportunities 


TO   N.   Y.  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Unusual  copy  man,  charging  premium  on  agency 
service,     desires    arrangement     with     medium-sized 
agency.      Address   Box   497,   Advertising  and    Sell- 
ing, 9   East  38th  Street,   New  York   City. 


N.  Y.  PUBLICATION  ADVERTISING  MAN 
Can  secure  half  profits  on  exceptional  proposition. 
$3,000  investment  required.  Particulars  only  at 
interview.  Address  Box  498.  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9   East  38th   Street,    New   York   City. 


Less  than  $50,000  purchases  building,  stock,  good 
will  of  long  established  house  on  Pacific  Coast, 
selling  profitable  merchandise  direct  to  consumer. 
Net  pt;ofits  as  high  as  $21,000.  Plenty  room  for 
expansion.  Owner  retiring :  organization  can  be 
retained.  Information  to  responsible  people  only. 
Address  Box  493,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th    Street,    New    York   City. 


Positions  W^ anted 


For  Sale 


PRINTING  FOR  SALE 
Printing  plant,  hour  from  New  York,  equipped 
for  medium  size  weeklies,  monthlies,  house  organs, 
I>amplilets,  etc.;  best  work,  moderate  prices;  long 
cylinder  and  automatic  job  press  runs :  first  class 
shipping  facilities.  Address  Box  501,  Advertis- 
and   Selling,   9    East   38th    Street,   New   York    City. 


Press  Clippings 


INTERNATIONAL    PRESS    CLIPPING 
SERVICE 
Covers    fully    the     Canadian     Press,     dailies    and 
trade     papers.         Translation,      or     rather     proper 
adaptation    into    French.       552-554    First   Avenue, 
Quebec,   Canada. 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street, 
'.■,-u    y.i.k    rill.    Phone   Tlr.i.h^    I?1' 


PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE! 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

FACSIMILES  -  ENLARGEMENTS -REDUCTIONS  \ 

Commero    Photo-Print    Corporation 
i     42    BROADWAY  80    MAIDEN    LANE    : 

Hanovtr   «993  John    3t97 


Classified  Advertising  Manager,  married,  30 
years  ol  age,  9  years'  experience,  now  employed, 
desires  change.  References.  Address  Box  499, 
Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East  38th  Street,  New 
York    City. 


WANT    A    JOB— NOT    A    POSITION,    with    a 

natiiinal  advertiser,  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
Advertising  Agency  right  here  in  the  home  town 
(New    York)    or   Westchester. 

A  place  where  hard  work,  plus  original  ideas, 
liacked  by  practical  experience  will  obtain  real 
results. 

,Am  32  years  young,  American  Christian  and  all 
those  other  nice  things  that  one  says  about  him- 
self. Best  fitted  for  a  contact  j«ib,  sales  promo- 
tion  or   marketing. 

Experience  covers :  Advertising  and  Selling  plus 
Organization. 

.Automobile     Sales — Automobile     Accessory     Mfg. 
(Every   phase   to   Asst.    Sales   Mgr. ) 

.Sales,    Sales    Promotion    and    Sales    Management 
(Promotion    of    four    differ- 
ent    products  —  tangibles) 

Advertising 
(Space     Solicitation,     Market     Anal- 
ysis    and      Personnel      Placement). 

Have  earned  over  $7,500,  would  start  for  half  if 
right  but — let  me  demonstrate  my  worth  to  you. 
.Address  Bo.x  502.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East   jSth   Street,   New   York   City. 


Experienced    publicity    man,    now    handling    all 

municipal  advertising  for  a  large  seaport  and 
tourist  resort  city,  will  end  four  year  contract 
in    December.     Qualifications; 

Nationally    known    illustrator. 

Copywriter  of  repute. 

Specialist  in  industrial  development  and  re- 
search. 

In  executive  positions  since  1913. 

Formerly  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
handled  many  National  accounts. 

Extensive  travel,  as  member  of  port  authority, 
in  present  position  has  created  many  valuable 
industrial  and  political  contacts. 

Only  first-class  proposition  where  a  skilled  and 
aggressive  man  can  find  advancement  will  be 
considered. 

Address  Box  490,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East   38th    Street,   New    York   City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120    W.    42nd    St.,    New    York    City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 

and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling.  9  E.  38th  St..  New  York  City. 


The  Manufacturer's 

Responsibility  in  Self- 

Medication 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

pany,  a  proprietary  manufacturer  sell- 
ing a  medicine  that  relieves  pain.  The 
product  seems  to  give  satisfaction  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  buy  it, 
right  from  the  start.  Soon  he  .begins 
to  receive,  in  the  mails,  all  sorts  of 
"testimonial"  letters.  These  encourage 
him  greatly  and  stimulate  his  enthusi- 
asm for  his  product.  The  next  season 
his  advertising  reflects  this  enthusiasm 
increasingly  and  he  finds  his  sales 
growing  satisfactorily  as  a  result  of 
his  increased  enthusiasm. 

BUT  what  about  the  people  who 
bought  his  product  and  got  relief 
from  pain  with  the  first  purchase? 
Investigation  shows  that  in  the  case 
of  advertised  medicines  the  old  say- 
ing "Familiarity  breeds  contempt" 
works  overtime.  A  person  starts  by 
taking  one  or  two  tablets,  then  he  or 
she  takes  two  or  three,  then  finds  that 
he  can  take  three  or  four  without  appa- 
rently doing  himself  any  harm.  And 
so  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  has 
been  taking  it  so  easilv  that  he  is  actu- 
ally, though  perhaps  unconsciously, over- 
dosing. Obviously,  this  is  not  the  manu- 
facturer's fault,  but  with  equal  obvious- 
ness it  can  be  said  that  it  is  the  manu- 
facturer's responsibility.  Isn't  there  a 
need  to  think  about  four  wheel  brakes? 

The  manufacturer  says  "I  can't  help 
it  if  the  public  is  foolish."  The  physi- 
cian says  (in  a  majority  of  cases)  "I 
don't  approve  of  advertised  medicines 
and  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  even  though  I  know  that  a  large 
percentage  of  my  patients  are  self- 
medicating,  often  excessively."  And  so 
four-wheel  brakes  are  left  out  of  the 
picture,  badly  needed  as  they  may  be. 

Three  things  appear  to  be  self  evi- 
dent as  regards  the  prevailing  problems 
of  advertising  claims,  and  directions, 
for  packaged  medicines, 

1.  In  order  to  combat  the  educational 
work  being  done  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession against  self-medication,  the  pro- 
prietary manufacturer  has  had  to  go 
to  extreme  limits  in  telling  how  safe 
his  product  is  and  why  anyone  can  take 
his  product  in  generous  quantities  with 
out  harm  or  reaction, 

2.  The  brute  force  of  a  great  many 
millions  of  dollars  spent  annually  in 
advertising  medicine,  naturally  in- 
fluences the  public  into  buying  enor- 
mous amounts  of  advertised  medicines. 

3.  Once  the  public  buys  a  medicine, 
the  old  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt" 
liroblem,  stated  above,  starts  function- 
ing. For  the  fact  remains  that  if 
people  find  they  have  ever  obtained  re- 
sults with  a  certain  product,  they  will 
expect  to  obtain  the  same  results  every- 
time.  If  they  don't  get  results  with 
the  same  dose  as  previously  taken,  they 
will  increase  the  dosage  until  they  do 
get  results.  This  is  an  existing  con- 
dition among  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  who  self-medicate.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  solely  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  themselves  as  far  as  it  is 
possible.     And  there  is  a  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  propose  that  the  proprietary 
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manufacturers  install  four  wheel 
brakes  on  their  industry  by  placing  a 
recommended  limit  on  the  dosage  re- 
quired to  obtain  effective  results.  For 
example: 

If  the  product  is  to  relieve  pain,  why 
not  say  "If  two  or  three  tablets  do 
not  produce  relief,  see  your  physician, 
there  must  be  a  reason,  or  some 
other  condition  present,  which  our 
product  will   not  aid   in   relieving. 

"Anj'way,  taking  an  unreasonable 
quantity  of  our  medicine  will  not 
produce  any  greater  relief  than  the 
right    amount   will." 

If  these  directions  were  used,  the  pub- 
lic would  be  reminded  every  time  they 
used  an  advertised  medicine  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  needless 
to  go  in  taking  that  product.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic will  be  just  as  willing  to  heed  this 
new  and  safe  kind  of  direction  as  they 
are  apparently  willing  now-a-days  to 
heed  or  exceed  the  optimistic  claims 
and  directions  proprietary  manufac- 
turers are  now  associating  with  their 
products. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  proprietary 
manufacturers  do  not  adopt  some  such 
method  as  this,  recognizing  the  present 
generally  accepted  public  tendency  to 
overdose,  they  will  soon  come  to  And 
that  they  are  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  For  what  is  basically 
wrong  is  not  permanent.  Your  own 
good  sense  will  tell  you  that  if  you 
ate,  for  example,  too  much  sugar  it 
would  make  you  sick.  If  you  drink  too 
much  coffee  you  will  feel  the  effect  of 
it.  And  these  are  foods,  in  which  the 
public  are  every  day  being  encouraged 
to  over-indulge. 

Now  why  should  the  proprietary 
manufacturers  encourage  the  public 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  ovei'-indulge 
in  a  medicine  whose  sales  thev  are  spon- 
soring? Doesn't  it  look  as  if  they  can 
afford  to  add  four-wheel  brakes  to" their 
industr\'? 


Try  and  Do  It,  Mr. 
Wilson 

[continued  from  page  27] 

oil  deny  me  the  privilege  of  mentioning 
any  chemical  or  physical  property  of 
the    product. 

I  have  had  one  of  the  biggest  food 
packers  in  the  world  refuse  to  let  me 
make  comparisons,  even  with  an  un- 
advertised   product. 

From  the  advertising  of  the  woi'ld's 
largest  manufacturer  of  oil  stoves  and 
heaters  I  have  had  to  cut  out  specific 
statements  on  oil  consumption.  I  have 
had  to  soft-pedal  ton-mile  figures  on 
what  is  probably  the  country's  best 
known    motor    trucks. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases,  and  in 
many  more,  I  have  heard  the  same 
complaint  from  the  "heman"  out  yonder 
that  my  "copy"  didn't  have  the  "neces- 
sary   punch. 

Just  try  to  put  the  punch  in,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Write  your  stuff  the  way  the 
salesman  talks.  Make  all  of  the  un- 
equivocal  claims   he   makes. 

But  once  you've  submitted  it  all. 
start  right  in  writing  another  set  with 
the  soft-pedal  on,  because  you'll  certain- 
ly need  it. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (^Jy^r/w^rs,  etc.) 

Former   Company   and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 


Lee  Albertson    Owens  Staple-tied  Brush  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Sales   Mgr Same  Company Gen.  Mgr. 

Earl   M.    Wilson Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Mgr Fry  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. Partner     (Effective     Feb. 

11) 
Clinton   P.   Berry The  Union  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Ass't  Vice- 

Pres Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

Zeno  C.  Wilkenson  .  .  Youngstown   Pressed   Steel   Co.,   Warren,   Ohio, 

Sales  Mgr Peter     Smith     Heater     & 

Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich..  .Vice-Pres.    in    Charge    of 
Mfg.  &  Sales 

Sheldon  R.  Coons Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  Dir.  of  Sales  &  Adv..  Same  Company Gen.  Merchandise  &  Sales 

Mgr. 
Frank  A.  Browne.. ..  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  Ass't  Dir.  of  Sales  & 

Adv Same  Company Adv.  Dir. 

Philip  Van  Doren 

Stern   Commanday  Roth  Co.,  New  York,  Plan  &  Copy 

Dept Federal-Brandes,  Inc., 

Newark,  N.  J Adv.   Mgr. 

Paul  S.  Weil Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York,  Acc't  Execu- 
tive      Chas.  Freshman  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York Adv.  Mgr. 

George  W.  Gushing.  .  American     Press     Association,     Detroit,     Mich., 

Mgr Paige-Detroit    Motor    Car 

Co.,    Detroit,    Mich Adv.  Dept. 

Norman  F.  Kimball. .  Foamite-Childs  Corp.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Ass't  Gen. 

Sales  Mgr American    La    France    & 

Foamite       Corp.,       Utica, 

N.  Y Adv.   Mgr. 

I.  H.  Mitchell Federal-Brandes,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Adv.   Mgr Same  Company Ass't  to  Gen.  Mgr. 

Fred  Kingston Willamette  Equipment  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company Mgr. 

Clinton  F.   Berry Union    Trust    Co.,    Detroit,    Mich,    Ass't.    Vice- 
Pres Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (4 g^«c»>5,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


A.  Raymond  Hopper.  Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy  Chief.  Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

D.  Minard  Shaw D.  Minard  Shaw,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pres Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York In  Charge  of  Bus.  Dept. 

Jere    Whitehead    W.  O.  Ploing,  Inc.,  New  York,  Contact Martin     Ullman     Studios, 

Inc.,  New  York Contact 

Wm.  E.  Cameron   . . .  Advertising  Counsellor,  New  York Wales  Adv.  Co.,  New 

York Service  Dept. 

Jerome  E.  Masek   . . .  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Prod.  Mgr Frank     M.     Comvie     Co., 

Chicago,  111 Prod.   Mgr. 

Jeanne  Brown   Arnold-Kraft,  Seattle,  Wash Honig-Cooper     Co.,     Inc., 

Seattle,   Wash Copy 

Donald   W.  Cornell. .  .  The  Magazine  Advertiser,  New  York,  Adv. 

Mgr The  Paul  Cornell  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Service  Dept. 

Wm.    T.    Geller Geo.   L.   Dyer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Mechanical 

Prod.    Dept Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New 

York     Prod.   Dept. 

Wilbur   Lewis    Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Calkins     &     Holden,    Inc., 

New  York  Copy 

Albert   E.    Mudkin.  .  .Procter  &  Collier,  New  York,  Acc't  Executive. .  Gardner     Adv.     Co.,    Inc., 

New  York Acc't  Executive 

W.  J.  Moll   Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  New  York,  Mgr Gardner     Adv.    Co.,     Inc., 

New  York Acc't  Executive 
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CTj/ie  Greatest  Strictly 

Business  Circulation 

Devoted  Solely  to  Serving  EKecutive  Readers 


What's  ahead 
for  1928? 

BUSINESS  fluctuations 
during  1927  have  con- 
formed with  amazing  exact- 
ness to  the  outlook  signalled 
last  January  by  the  Business 
Wealker  Map.  This  year  the 
intensely  interesting  outlook 
signalled  by  the  "How's  Busi- 
ness?" Map  in  The  Magazine 
OF  Business  for  January  will 
■play  an  even  more  important 
part  than  before  in  the  plan- 
ning of  business  leaders. 

net — a  term  of  almost 
forgotten  meaning  in  our 
present  prosperity — points  the 
way  to  sound  business  de- 
velopment in  1928,"  says  Mr. 
O.  H.  Cheney,  vice-president, 
American  Exchange-Irving 
Trust  Company.  And  he  says 
a  great  deal  more  of  im- 
portance to  business  men  in 
"Whifh  Way  to  Profitable 
Prosperity,"  one  of  the  most 
quotable  articles  ever  pub- 
lished in  The  Magazine  of 
Business. 

The  Airplane  Waits  on 

the  Community 

This  month's  experience  with 
the  Shaw  Publications'  test 
ship  brings  out  clearly  the 
biggest  drawback  to  commer- 
cial flying  today  and  indicates 
how  business  men  everywhere 
— through  their  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  or  other 
civic  organizations — can  take 
the  initiative  in  overcoming 
this  drawback  easily  and  with 
slight  cost. 


THB 


WHAT  is  your  business? 

To  make  a  certain  definite  product  for  a  certain  definite  group  of 
customers.  And  you  pride  yourself  that  you  do  your  job  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  way  The  Magazine  of  Business  prides  itself  in 
doing  its  one  job — the  serving  of  business  executive  readers.  And 
The  Magazine  of  Business  does  that  job  best,  for  that  is  its  sole 
objective.  Pick  up  any  issue  of  The  Magazine  of  Business  and 
check  the  topics  discussed  therein  against  the  most  timely  business 
subjects  of  the  day.  Note  the  high  type  of  contributors — out- 
standing authorities  from  every  line  of  business — who  discuss 
these  topics  for  The  Magazine  of  Business  readers. 

Is  it  then  a  matter  of  chance  that  The  Magazine  of  Business 
has  more  net  paid  circulation  than  any  other  $4  monthly  magazine 
in  the  world?  — That  business  men  buy  many  more  copies  of  it 
voluntarily  on  the  newsstands  than  of  any  other  monthly  maga- 
zine of  its  type? 

No  other  magazine  with  "service  to  business  readers"  as  its  sole 
appeal  ever  approached  The  Magazine  of  Business  210,000  net 
paid  circulation. 

A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


New  York 


London 


BUSINESS 


iqoO  AS 


WHERE    BUSI 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (4 ^£?wc/>5,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now    Associated    With  Position 

Lawrence     H.     War- 

basse J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Adv.  Mgr.. .  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann, 

Inc.,  New  York Acc't  Executive 

C.  R.  May Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Service  Dept..  Same  Company Dir.  of  Media 

Harry   S.  Escudier    .  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Ass't  Mgr.  of 

Contract  Dept Same  Company Mgr.  of  Contract  Dept. 

Harold  J.  Potter   . . .  Buffalo,  Niagara  &  Eastern  Power  Corp., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Publicity  Dept IDEAService,    Niagara 

Falls,  N.  Y Managing  Partner 

H.  S.  Lett Faultless   Rubber   Co.,   New  York,  Adv.   Mgr. 

and  Ass't  Sales  Mgr M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New 

York    Prod,   and   Media   Dept. 

Lawrence  Lampher  . .  Larchar-Horton  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Research 

and  Service   Same  Company Space  Buyer 

Ralph   R.   Silver    ....  American    Cast    Iron    Pipe    Co.,    Birmingham, 

Ala.,    Adv.    Mgr The    Cox   Adv.   Agcy., 

Birmingham,  Ala VicePres. 

Randall  Hagerman  .  .  The  Southern  Dry  Goods  Merchant,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  New  York  Sales  Staff Wales  Adv.  Co.,  New 

York    Prod.  Dept. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^J»a,  etc.) 

Name  Former   Company  and  Position  Now   Associated    With  Position 

Joseph  Lambert Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  New  York,  Sales 

Rep The  Outlook,  New  York  .  Rep. 

David  W.   Jardine. . .  Town  &  Country,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept The     Sportsman,    Boston, 

Mass New   York,   Eastern   Adv. 

Staff 

M.  Evergood   Free  Lance  Artist,  Eng.  &  U.  S The    Ethridge    Co.,    New 

York    Solicitor 

Slayton  La  Due Call,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  Charge  of  Trans. 

&    Financial   Depts Veree     &     Conklin,     Inc., 

San    Francisco,    Cal In  Charge  of  Office 

Fred   V.    Clark Building  Age   &  National  Builder,  New  York, 

Adv.  Mgr Edward    Lyman    Bill    Co., 

Inc.,    New   York Draperies,   Adv.   Dept. 

Stanley  I.  Clark Joseph  Richards  Co.,  New  York,  Dir.  of 

Research    The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, New  York   Sales  Staff 

Robert  A.  Wolf  e ....  News,   Indianapolis,   Ind.,   Merchandising   Rep. 

of  Nat'l  Adv Same  Company Mgr.  of  Nat'l  Adv. 

J.  E.  Walsh Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Space  Buyer.  The  American  Weekly, 

New  York   Mgr.  of  Statistical  Dept. 

E.  M.  Harrington Lenox  Textile  Corp.,  New  York,  Pres The  Stillson  Press,  Inc., 

New  York    Salesman   Dir.  Adv. 

Joe  Donehue Prank  Van  Syckle,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Ass't. 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr The  Outlook,  New  York  . .  Adv.  Staff 

Harry  J.  Walsh George  McDevitt  &  Co.,  New  York,  Rep H.      L.      Winer      Special 

Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. .  .Adv.  Rep. 

1  Doii  K.  Wilson Register,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Adv.  Dept The      Christian      Science 

Monitor,  Boston,  Mass.    .  New  York  Adv.  Rep. 
J.  C.  Creaver American  Druggist,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

1.  This  Is  a  correction  of  the  item  that  appeared  in  the  last  issue. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Continental   Baking   Corp New  York Bread  &  Cake   George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Sweet-Orr  &  Company,  Inc New  York Overalls      and      Work 

Clothes Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Lakeside  Co Hermansville,    Mich.    .  Taylor   Piston   Aligner  Frank  M.  Comrie  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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It  is  our  hope,  also,  that 
the  New  Year  will  yield 
you  all  the  things  for  which 
you  look  to  it  ^The  Gotham 
Photo-Engraving  Company, 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  west  twenty-eighth 
street.  New  York  City. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   {Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc.... New  York Marlboro  Cigarettes   ..The  Homer   McKee   Co.,   Inc.,   Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The  Packard  Electric  Co Warren,  Ohio   Transformers  &  Auto- 
motive Cable  Products.  The  John   S.   King   Co.,   Inc.,   Cleveland, 
Ohio 

The  E.  C.  Harley  Co Dayton,  Ohio   Household    Extracts, 

Food    Products,   Cos- 
metics &  Medicines. .  .  .  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mt.  Cabin  Co St.  Louis,   Mo ,  Soft  Drink    Fisher-Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co Mansfield,  Ohio    Industrial   Pumps    ....  The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Komo  Chemical  Co.,  Inc Philadelphia,    Pa Insecticide    M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

Superwear  Hosiery  Co Minneapolis,  Minn.   .  .  .  Men's  Hosiery    The   Max-Flarsheim   Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Waters  Center  Co Minneapolis,    Minn.    .  .  Automatic  Toaster   . . .  Blackett  &  Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Agricultural   Insurance  Co Watertown,    N.    Y Insurance   Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Baker  Extract  Co Springfield,  Mass Flavoring  Extracts  .  .  .  Manternach  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Black  Mfg.  Co Seattle,  Wash Shirts   Honig-Cooper  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

American  Bemberg  Corp New  York   Rayon  Yarn    Barrows,  Richardson  &  Alley,  New  York 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.    .  Floral  Farms E.   P.   Remington  Adv.  Agcy.,   Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Pioneer  Instrument  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Aeronautical  Instru- 
ments    Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

The  Julian  &  Kokenge  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio    Footsaver    Shoes     ....  Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York 

Brenkert  Light  Projection  Co.   .  . .  Detroit,   Mich Light    Projectors     ....  Whipple   &  Black,   Inc.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Buffalo  Leather  Goods  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Leather  Goods   J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Abstract  &  Title  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Insurance  and  Mort- 
gages     J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.,  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Glade  Mfg.  Co Chicago,  111 Automotive  Acces- 
sories     Hurja,   Chase   &   Hooker,   Inc.,   Chicago, 

111. 

Vaughan  Novelty  Mfg.  Co Chicago   Hardware  Specialties . .  Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Fritts  Cabinet  Co Chicago,  111 Radio  Cabinets Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111. 
'Union  Pacific  System   Los  Angeles,  Cal Railroad   The  Caples  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Plumbing  &  Heating  Development 
League Philadelphia,  Pa Cooperative  Campaign.  Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Warner  Quinlan  Co New  York  Motor  Fuel   Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Cement  Machine  Co Keokuk,  Iowa Boss   Mixers  and   Road 

Building  Equipment  .  .  Brockland  &  Moore,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harry  L.   Hussmann   Refrigerator 

Co St.  Louis,  Mo Freezer  Display  Count- 
ers and  Butchers'  Sup- 
plies     Brockland  &  Moore,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston  Airport  Corp Boston,  Mass Commercial  Air  Trans- 
portation     Walter   B.   Snow   &    Staff,   Inc.,   Boston, 

Mass. 

The  W.  B.  Rice  Shoe  Co South  Braintree, 

Mass Shoes    Walter    B.   Snow   &    Staff,   Inc.,   Boston, 

Mass. 
J.  A.   Migel,   Inc New  York   Silks   M.  Spivak  Adv.  Agency,  New  Y'ork 

Marsh   &  Marsh,  Inc Omaha,   Neb Blue  River  Kraut 

Juice    The   Stanley   H.  Jack  Co.,   Inc.,   Omaha, 

Neb. 

Standard  Furnace  &  Supply  Co.  .  .  Omaha,   Neb Nesbit  Furnace    The   Stanley  H.  Jack   Co.,   Inc.,   Omaha, 

Neb. 

Double  "A"  Hair  Curler  Co Philadelphia,  Pa Hair  Waver    Charles    C.    Green    Adv.    Agency,    Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hatheway  &  Co.,  Inc New  York Electrical  Products   . . .  L.  H.  Waldron  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Brotherhood  Cooperative  National 

Bank    Tacoma,  Wash Bank    The  Condon  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Red  &  White  Chain  Stores Tacoma,  Wash Chain  Stores The  Condon  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


'Not   to  be   confu.sed   with   the   local   business  on    their   own    rails    al    Sail    Lake   City.   Portland    ami  I.,os  Angeles. 
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PRODUCTS  GAS 
COMPANIES  BUY 

(Partial    List) 

Accounting  Machines 

Air  Compressors  and  Tools 

Auloniol>iles 

Barometers 

Bloircrs 

Boilers 

Bnrners 

Calorimeters 

Cement 

Chemical  and  Gas  Testing 
Apparatus 

Coal 

Coal  Handling  and  Stor- 
age Equipment 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Conveyors 

Cooling  Systems 

Cranes.  Hoists  and  Der- 
ricks 

Cutting  and  Welding  Ap- 
paratus 

Domestic  Science  Equip- 
ment 

Engines 

Flashlights 

Fire    Brick 

Fireplace   Heaters 

Furnaces 

Gasoline 

Gauges 

Governors 

Holders 

Industrial  Fuel  Equipment 

Instruments  (Recording. 
Indicating,    Regulating) 

Lead 

Meters,  Gas.  Air,  Oil 

Motors  for  every  service 

Oil,  Gas  and  Lubricating 

Paint 

Pipe,  service  and  distribu- 
tion 

Pipe  fittings  and  tools 

Power  Plant  Equipment 

Pumps 

Pyrometers 

Quenching  Systents 

Ranges 

Refractories 

Refrigerators   (Gas) 

Scales 

Scrubbers 

Shovels 

Signs 

Steel 

Storage    Tanks 

Sulphuric  Add 

Thermostats 

Trenching   Machinery 

Trucks 

Turbines 

y aires 

If  ater   Heaters 

ff  heelbarrotcs 


/   PRODUCTS  YOU  CAN  SELL 
to  the  Gas  Industry 

CAREFULLY  scan  the  list  of  products  at  the  left. 
Wliether  you  are  an  agency  or  a  manufacturer 
you  may  be  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  one 
of  these  products.  If  so,  the  gas  industry  offers  a 
logical  outlet. 

The  gas  industry  becomes  more  hungry  each  year 
for  new  manufacturing,  office  and  distribution 
equipment  and  for  more  appliances.  But  few  in- 
dustries rank  higher  in  purchasing.  And  very  few 
are  expanding  more  rapidly. 

A  few  facts  will  help  you  visualize  this  expansion : 

Approximately  1,096,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
(manufactured  and  natural)  were  sold  in  1926 — 
an  increase  of  46,000,000  over  1925. 

Over  400,000  new  customers  were  added  in  1926 
— bringing  the  total  to  11,000,000. 

There  are  now  60,000  industrial  uses  for  gas.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  less  than  a  thousand. 

These  facts  will  give  you  a  partial  idea  of  the  ex- 
pansion taking  place  in  the  gas  industry.  They 
should  also  interest  you  in  the  possibilities  a  market 
of  this  size  and  prosperity  can  offer  for  any  of  the 
products  listed. 

We  suggest  that  before  definitely  scheduling  your 
1928  appropriation  that  you  get  in  touch  with  us. 
We'll  gladly  supply  practical  facts  and  information 
about  the  gas  industry  market. 

Note:  GAS  AGE-RECORD  has  99.47%  coverage 
.  .  .  and  67  advertising  agencies  placed  a  total  of 
nearly  1000  pages  of  space  in  it  for  1926. 

GAS  AGE-RECORD 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 

\  (We  also  publish  GAS  ENGINEERING  &  APPLIANCE  CATALOG) 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Sow  Advertising   Through 

S.  Steiner  &  Son Asbury  Park,  N.  J Pajamas    Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

Welte-Mignon   Corp New   York    Pianos Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chamber  of  Commerce   Asheville,  N.  C Community  Adv James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

General  Oglethorpe  Hotel   Savannah,    Ga Hotel    United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co New   York    Dragon  Super  Cement.  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Times,  Seattle,  Wash Has  appointed  Robert  S.  Farley,  New  York,  as  its  eastern  financial  advertis- 
ing representative. 

The  Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  D Has  appointed  James  M.  Riddle  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  advertising  representa- 
tive in  all  territories  except  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

The  American  Golfer,  New  York Has  purchased  The  Southem  Golf  Magazine,  Atlanta,  Ga.     The  magazine  will 

continue  under  the  name  of  The  American  Golfer,  New  York. 

Messenger,   Homestead,   Pa Has  appointed  Devine-Wallis  Corp.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising 

representative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Kellogg's   Toasted   Corn   Flake   Co.,   Battle 

Creek,  Mich Has  purchased  Kaflfee  Hag  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Smith  Endicott  Co.,  Boston,  Mass Has  changed  its  name  to  the  Barrett  Smith  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  retire- 
ment of  T.  H.  Endicott  from  the  organization. 
The  Wildman  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York.  Name  changed  to  Walter  K.  Porzer  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Chambers  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  .  ^  ,,   c. 

La Has  opened  a  new  office  in  Detroit,  Mich.     The  office  will  be  m  charge  of  M.  b. 

Gibson. 
Williams-Detroit  Outdoor  Adv.  Agcy.,  ■      „•  . 

Detroit,  Mich Name  changed  to  Williams-National   Outdoor  Adv.  Agcy.,  Detroit,   Mich.     A 

new  office  will  be  opened  at  180  North  Mich.  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Oil  Field  Engineering,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  .  Has  been  purchased  by  United  Business  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Have  opened  a  new  office  in   Toronto,  Ont.     The  office  will  be  in  charge  of 

Fred   McLaughlin. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

IDEAService   Trust    Co.    Building,    Niagara    Falls, 

N.   Y Advertising George  S.  Anderson  and  Harold  J. 

Potter 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 

Name  Business  From  To 

Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc..  Advertising   60  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

World  Wide  Adv.  Corp Advertising 30.3  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York Salmon  Tower  Bldg.,  New  York 

Walter   K.    Porzer   Associates. 

Inc Advertising 4,")0  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  ...  114  East  32nd  St.,  New  York 

H.  L.  Winer  Special  Agcy., 

Inc Publishers'  Rep 154  Nassau  St.,  New  York Gray  Bar  Bldg.,  New  York 

The  Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Inc..  Advertising    39.5  Broadway,  New  York 40    Worth    Street,    New    York. 

(Effective  Jan.  3) 
Williams-National  Outdoor 

Adv.   Agcy Advertising (5-254  General  Motors  Bldg., 

Detroit,   Mich Curtis  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Boys'  Life   Publication   200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 2  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  ghes  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  \  olume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon  —  and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,   Illinois. 


.192. 


You  may  send  us — prepaid — the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued, 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended. 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 

Firm   Samt    Street     Adtlress      

City State    

Individual  Signing  Order Ogieial   Position    
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Btf  an  Overwhelming  Preponderance^ 

Eastern  Advertisers 
Prefer  the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


And  the  Newark  Office  of 
Ihe  Tribune  has  had  the 
greatest  volume  of  fall 
business  in  its  history 


OCTOBER  was  the  great- 
est month  in  advertising 
volume  since  we  opened 
our  New  York  office  many 
years  ago.  November  lineage 
was  the  greatest  of  any  Novem- 
ber, a  gain  of  more  than  50,000 
lines  over  last  year.  And  this 
in  a  year  when  advertising  in 
general  is  below  last  year's  peak 
record.  December  business  is 
starting  with  a  rush.  Such  a 
golden  Fall  predicts  a  great 
1928. 

The  entire  East  is  overflow- 
ing with  evidence  that  next  year 
will  be  prosperous — and  that 
Eastern  advertisers  realize  they 
can  best  reap  the  prosperity  ot 
the  rich  Chicago  market  through 
The    Chicago   Tribune. 

Follow  the  lead  of  these  busi- 
ness leaders — cover  the  world's 
greatest  market  with  the  world's 
greatest    newspaper. 

The  Tribune  is  a  pervading 
influence  in  the  Chicago  market 
because  its  coverage  is  com- 
plete. In  Chicago  and  suburbs, 
the  week-day  circulation  of  The 
Tribune  is  greater  than  the 
totul  circulation  of  any  other 
week-dav  newspaper.  On  Sun- 
days, The  Tribune  reaches 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
more      families      in      city      and 


suburbs  than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper  —  morning,  evening, 
or  Sunday.  In  total  circulation 
The  Tribune  leads  all  other 
newspapers,  both  daily  and  Sun- 
day. Outside  Chicago,  the  Sun- 
day Tribune  reaches  from  20% 
to  90%  of  all  the  families  in 
1312  towns  in  Zone  7. 

Western  advertisers  instinc- 
tively use  The  Tribune  in 
America's  second  market.  Many 
of  these  firms  have  grown  up 
with  The  Tribune.  They  know 
how  Tribune  advertising  in- 
fluences more  buyers.  They 
have  watched  The  Tribune  pro- 
duce more  profit  for  them  year 
after   year. 

But  in  New  York,  and  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
Tribune  as  first  choice  in  the 
rich  Chicago  territory  is  a 
matter  of  cold  calculation.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  has  proved  to 
men  whose  sound  business  judg- 
ment makes  them  leaders  that 
their  advertising  dollars  in  The 
Tribune    earn    more    dividends. 

A  Tribune  man  is  as  near  as 
the  phone  on  your  desk.  Tele- 
phone Longacre  8800  now  for 
facts  and  figures  that  will  bring 
you  more  sales  and  bigger 
profits  from  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket during  1928! 


THE     WORLD'S      GREATEST      NEWSPAPER 

Emii-rn   Adinrtisiiig   Office:    512  Fijih   Ave.,   /Vru.    lor*.       fhone   Longacre  IllldO 
NOVEMBER    CIRCULATION:    DAILY,    78.1,850;    SUNDAY,    1.1 8h.  111? 


Two  golden  months,  Octo- 
ber and  November  —  the 
biggest  in  Tribune  history 
— showed  the  decided  pre- 
ference of  Eastern  adver- 
tisers for  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  following  Eastern  users  of  10,000 
lines  or  more  in  The  Chicago  Tribune 
in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1927  are 
spending  more  of  their  appropriations  in 
The  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper: 

American    Cigar    Company 

American    Tobacco   Company 

American    Weekly 

Atwater   Kent    Manufacturing    Co. 

Beaver  Products   Company,  Inc. 

Butterick    Publishing    Company 

Canada   Dry   Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 

Cohen-Goldman  and  Company 

Colgate    &     Company 

Congress    Cigar    Company 

Consolidated  Cigar   Corporation 

Crowell    Publishing    Company 

Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Fleischmann    Company 

Forhan   Company,  Inc. 

Funk  &    H'agnalls  Company 

General   Cigar   Company 

G.    H.    P.    Cigar    Company 

Heinz    Company,   H.   J. 

International  Mag.  Corp. 

.lohns-Manville    Corp. 

Liggett   &  Myers 

Lorillard  Company,  P. 

McCuU's    Magazine 

MacFadden    Publications 

National   Gypsum    Co. 

New    York    Herald-Tribune 

Pictorial   Review 

Ponds  Extract  Company 

Postum   Cereal  Company 

Heynolds    Tobacco    Co.,   R.   J. 

Simmons    Company 

Squibb   &   Sons,   F.   R. 

I'nited  States   Rubber  Company 

f  acuum     Oil    Company 
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Our  Dealers  Said^^ 

-<%  CHICAGO 

Throng 
THE  DAILY  NEWS 


"WJ 


E    profited    by    their    advice," 
declares  the  Syracuse  Washing 
Machine  Corporation. 


L.  R.  BOULWARE,  General  Sales 
Manager,  Syracuse  Washing 
Machine  Corporation,  says  in 
part : 

"When,  after  four  years  of  careful 
development,  we  wished  to  announce 
the  sensational  new  'Easy'  Washer 
and  Centrifugal  Dryer  in  the  quick, 
effective  and  overwhelming  way  this 
new  product  deserved,  we  chose  The 
Chicago  Daily  News.  That  we,  as  a 
result  of  our  own  investigation  and 
the  desire  of  our  dealers,  have  con- 
tinued during  the  past  two  years  to 
use  The  Chicago  Daily  News  exclu- 
sively, is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
splendid   results   we   have   obtained." 


For  more  than  two  years  this  concern 
has  advertised  its  famous  "Easy" 
Washing  Machine  and  Centrifugal 
Dryer  to  Chicago  EXCLUSIVELY 
IN  THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

Mounting  sales  and  continued  dealer 
approval  of  their  advertising  program 
have  been  the  results. 

You  will  find  the  advice  and  practice 
of  local  merchants  a  valuable  guide  for 
your  advertising  program,  too.  In 
Chicago,  local  merchants  by  placing 
more  advertising  in  its  columns  than  in 
any  other  Chicago  weekday  newspaper, 
recommend 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Advertising 

R  epresenialives : 


>EW  YORK 

J.    B.    Woodward 

110  E.  42d  St. 


Woodward   &    KMy 
360    N.    Michigan    At<^. 


DETROIT 

Woodward    &    Krll; 

408    Finr    Arts    Bide. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C.    C«o.    KroiEnntts 

2S3    Firat    National    Bank    Bide 


MEMBER   OF   THE    lOO.OOO    GROUP    OF    AMERICAN    CITIFY 


I'uljIislU'il    .  V.  ry  I. til. I    \\cclii,-sil:iv   In    ,\il\  .riisinK    KorUiinhtl.i. .    Iiic  .   n    lO^isi    :;mIi   St,.    .\.  w    ^'..lk.    .\.    V.      Siibsi-ription   |iiii-e   $3.00  per 
year.     Volume   10.     No.  6.     lintered  its  second  class  matter  May  7,    i;iJ3.    at    Tost    Ollice    at    New    York    tnulcr    Act    of    March    3,    1S79. 
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Pittsburgh  Is  A  Rich  Market 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  rank  of 
large  cities  in  percentage  of  population  filing 
income  tax  returns  for  1925. 


CITY  POPULATION  RETURNS 

Pittsburgh 637,100  59,191 

New  York 5,924,000  526,126 

MUwaukee 517,100  42,568 

Washington        .     .  528,000  43,293 

Chicago 3,047,900  232,830 

St.  Louis 830,400  63,455 

Detroit 1,290,100  98,675 

Buffalo    544,300  37,891 

Boston 787,100  51,655 

Los  Angeles 1,300,000  81,040 

PhUadelphia 2,007,700  95,177 

United  States          117,136,000  4,171,051 


PER  CENT 
FIUNG 

9.3% 
8.9% 

8.2% 
8.2% 
7.6% 
7.6% 
7.6%, 
7.0%> 
6.6%, 
6.2% 
4.7% 

3.6% 


You  can  cover  the  rich  Pittsburgh 
market  through  one  overwhelm- 
ingly dominant  newspaper  —  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


National     Advertising     Department 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Detroit  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Seattle 


Portland 
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Be  Sure  Your 

Advertising 

Goes  To  The  Home 


for  a  Thorough 
Family  Reading! 


N  INDIANAPOLIS,  the  only  positive  way  that  newspaper  adver- 
tisers may  be  sure  their  advertisements  go  to  the  home  and  get  a 
full  and  thorough  family  reading  is  to  concentrate  their  advertis- 
ing schedules  m  the  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS. 

With  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  Indiana,  The  NEWS  has  more 
home -delivered  city  circulation  than  both  other  Indianapolis 
dailies  condjined! 

In  Indianapolis,  newspaper  Street  Sales  serve  merely  the  occa- 
sional newspaper  buyer  and  the  hasty  headline  reader.  Such 
readers  are  of  little  value  to  advertisers. 

The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  has  less  than  4%  of  its  city  circulation 
by  Street  Sales.  Both  other  Indianapolis  dailies  must  depend  on 
Street  Sales  for  over  20%  of  their  city  circulation! 


ExcluBivm   Indianapolis    Membert    200^000    Croup    of    American    Citiet 


97i6  Indianapolis  News 

jsJUU  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON.    BRIDGE,    Advertising    Manager 

NEW    YORK:    DAN    A.    CARROLL, 

110   East   42nd   Street 

NEWS  1927  Circulation  was  Largest  in  NEWS  Si-Year  History 


CHICAGO:     J.     E.     LUTZ, 
The   Tower   BIdg. 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Over  the  Horizon 


WHAT  a  lot  of  questions  the 
next  few  montlis  will  answer! 
We  will  know  more  about  the 
value  of  the  plan  of  installment  sell- 
ing. That  new  institution  known  as 
the  investment  trust,  which  operates 
in  the  stock  market  witli  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  public's 
money  will  probably  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  real  test.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  disclosed  just  what  eco- 
nomic forces  have  been  power- 
ful enough  to  advance  the 
prices  of  stocks  in  a  period  of 
business  hesitancy,  reduced 
car-loadings,  increasing  ex- 
ports of  gold  and  curtailed 
industrial  profits. 

Presidential  years  have 
nearly  always  been  times  of 
uncertainty.  Many  believe  that 
1928  will  be  an  exception,  for 
radicalism  has  been  dethroned 
and  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  platforms  of  the  two 
political  parties.  Dangerous 
doctrines  were  never  more 
scarce.  At  no  time  in  the  past 
has  the  labor  situation  exhib- 
ited such  extreme  tranquillity. 
Employers  themselves  are  lead- 
ers in  the  fight  to  prevent  wage 
reductions. 

Folks  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  life 
and  business  as  more  or  less 
a  continual  struggle  with  opposing 
forces  are  wondering  what  it  is  all 
about.  They  are  looking  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  operations  of  the  new  gen- 
eration and  asking  if  it  is  possible 
that  brains  and  caution  have  ceased 
to  be  requisites  in  the  attainment  of 
success.  Brokers  have  had  to  fit  up 
special  rooms  for  the  ladies  who 
speculate.  When  I  go  to  my  bank  and 
look  over  at  the  corner  where  the 
ticker  is  clicking  off  stock  prices,  I  see 
more  women  than  men  running  the 
tape    through    their    fingers.      Almost 


everyone,  from  the  boarding-house 
keeper  to  the  elevator  man,  seems  to 
be  playing  a  tip. 

In  the  old  days  such  a  condition 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  warn- 
ing of  danger  ahead.  But  the  average 
person  at  present  seems  to  be  entirely 
free  of  suspicion.  Perhaps  this  atti- 
tude is  partly  justified,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible we  are  commencing  to  cash  in 


The  New  York  of  Yesterday 

on  the  pioneering  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers. A  new  country  is  like  a  new 
business — it  takes  a  lot  of  toil  and 
worry  to  establish  operations  on  a 
paying  basis. 

Out  in  Butler  County,  Kansas,  re- 
cently, they  conducted  a  traffic  count 
on  one  of  their  main  highways.  In 
sixteen  hours  3262  motor  vehicles 
passed,  but  not  a  single  horse  or  mule. 
Where  else  except  in  the  United  States 
could  one  find  such  evidence  of  me- 
chanical progress? 

The  speed  of  change  in  the  United 


©  Brown  Broa. 


States  is  beyond  comprehension.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  engi- 
neers reporting  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  about  a  proposed  railroad 
line  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River, 
stated  that  the  easiest  and  most  con- 
venient speed  of  traveling  would 
average  about  three  miles  an  hour, 
making  it  possible  to  accomplish  the 
journey  of  200  miles  in  four  days. 
Now  if  a  man  could  carry  100  pounds 
at  a  load,  it  would  take  him  three  days 
to  transport  for  one  mile  the  same 
weight  that  a  hundred  different  rail- 
roads haul  for  less  than  a  cent. 

Old  barriers  are  being  broken  down. 
Grover  Cleveland  said,  "Sensible  and 
responsible  women  do  not  want  to 
vote."  Now  in  the  United  States  the 
total  of  women  in  industry  has 
reached  the  nine  million  mark.  The 
Census  shows  only  thirty-five  occupa- 
tions that  include  no  women.  How  dif- 
ferent from  1904  when  an  organization 
was  formed  in  New  York  City 
to  give  moral  support  to  those 
ladies  who  wished  to  wear  the 
"rainy-day  skirt,"  which  in  its 
shortest  form,  reached  the 
shoe-tops. 

Of  course,  ours  is  a  land  of 
mushroom  people  without  a 
history.  Our  hastily  con- 
structed machine  civilization 
has  many  deficiencies.  We  are 
embarrassed  by  the  easy  self- 
possession  of  the  foreigner  and 
do  not  know  how  to  spend  our 
leisure  hours  as  gracefully  as 
he  does.  It  is  the  financial 
consideration  that  prompts 
nearly  all  that  we  do. 

But  we  have  succeeded  in 
moving  the  center  of  civiliza- 
tion on  westward  to  a  new 
Continent.  Instead  of  devoting 
ourselves  to  tlie  mysteries  of 
life,  we  concentrate  on  making 
a  good  job  of  the  everyday 
business  in  hand.  We  are  in- 
sisting that  our  colleges  be  equipped 
to  qualify  students  to  follow  any  pur- 
suit from  manufacturing  gas  to  raising 
hogs.  Already  if  a  fellow  desires  to 
follow  real  estate  as  a  vocation,  he 
can  take  a  course  in  this  subject  in 
any  one  of  eight  large  universities. 
Our  aim  is  to  create  a  nation  of 
experts. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
workman  is  building  his  own  civiliza- 
tion, and  such  a  movement  is  so  highly 
rational  that  it  needs  no  apology. 
We  are  wit-     {Continued  on  page  75) 
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You  look  at  the  heavens 
but  you  remember  the  dipper 

And  the  buying  public  registers  its  prefer- 
ence for  products  of  effective  graphic  appeal. 
You  can  profitably  make  it  a  point  to  buy 
your  photo-engravings  from  a  craftsman 
pledged   to    the    principles    of    this   Association. 

Number  One  of  a  series  iUustrating  the  versatilUy  of  the  line  etching. 

YOUR  STORY         IN  PICTURE  LEAVES  NOTHING  UNTOLD 

AMERICAN  PHOTO^E  NCR  AVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

CENEKAL     OFFICES    •    860     MONAONOCK      BLOCK    •     CHICAGO 

Copyright  1927,  Atnencan  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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to  some  publisher 
or  any  publisher . . . 


EVENTY'FIVE  million  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  came  out 
of  the  Detroit  market  during 
1927.  Two  advertisers  alone  here  will 
increase  their  appropriations  to  the  point 
where  the  1928  total  will  be  well  up  to 
a  hundred  million  dollars. 

c 

Now  a  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  neat 
little  sum  of  money,  and  it  is  all  going  to 
be  spent  with  publishers  .  .  .  publishers 
of  newspapers,  maga2;ines,  trade  publica' 
tions,  etc. 


Your    representatives    in    the    Detroit 

market  may  be  working  hard  and  doing 

a  good  job,  but  you  can  immensely  in' 

crease  the  effective 

ness  of  their  efforts, 

and    at    the    same 

time  positively  sell 

your  medium  to  the 

men   who   actually 

smile  or  frown  up' 

on    media   lists   by 

developing   a   cam' 

paign  of  your  own 

in  The  Detroit  Free 

Press. 


The  Free  Press  by  actual  count  reaches 
the  executives,  sales  managers,  advertising 
managers,  etc.,  in  the  great  industries  here 
on  a  one  hundred  per  cent  basis.  These 
men  in  plants  like  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Buick  Motor  Car  Co.,  Paige 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.,  The  Kellogg  Company  at 
Battle  Creek,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
others  of  like  calibre  can  actually  be 
reached  and  sold  any  morning  that  you 
may  choose  to  do  so  through  The  Free 
Press. 

c 

Practically  every  outstanding  publication 
using  space  to  sell  the  Detroit  market 
during  1927  used  The  Free  Press  almost 
exclusively.  In  fact  this  newspaper  prints 
more  publishers'  advertising  than  both 

other  Detroit  news' 
papers  combined. 

c 

Here  is  a  unique 
situation  for  the 
alert  publisher  .  .  . 
one  fraught  with 
tremendous  possi' 
bilities,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  all  is  the 
low  cost  to  do  the 
job. 


®b^  ^ttro^Met  ^n$^ 


Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 


National  Representatives 
DETROIT  SAN  FRANaSCO 
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''The  'business  T^ress  and 

The  ^h(ew  Qompetition'' 


Charles  F.  Abbott  Emphasizes  Recent 

Achievements  of  Editorial  Leadership 

in  Industry 


-^ 


THE  new  dependence  of  American  business 
upon  the  business  press  was  emphasized 
recently  by  Charles  F.  Abbott,  Executive 
Director  of  The  American  Institute  of  Steel 
Construction.  Speaking  before  the  October  con- 
vention of  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
he  said: 

"The  cooperation  of  the  business  press  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  and  success  of 
the  trade  association  movement  in  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  my  own  Association,  I  may  say 
that  its  long  record  of  accomplishments  would 
have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  as- 
sistance which  the  business  publications  have  so 
generously  extended  to  us. 

"In  times  of  stress,  the  business  papers  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us.  They  have 
fought  for  the  rights  of  our  industry  and  against 
influences  that  have  menaced  its  welfare.  Every 
industry  and  every  trade  association  should  be 
able  to  depend  upon  the  same  loyal  cooperation 
from  the  publications  edited  in  the  interest  of  the 
industry. 

"Every  industry,  whether  centered  in  a  few 
states  or  scattered  throughout  the  nation,  is  now 
the  competitor  of  every  other  industry  engaged  in 
producing  materials  that  can  be  substituted  for 
its  product.  Every  industrialized  nation  is  the 
coni])etitor  of  every  otiicr  industrialized  nation  in 


Charles  F.  Abbott,  Executive  Director,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  who  de- 
livered a  midely  discussed  address  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  The  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  in  Chicago. 


the  markets  of  the  world.     Both  types  of  compe- 
tition are  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase. 

"In  this  new  day  of  great  forces  in  competition, 
the  function  of  the  business  press  is  to  aff"ord  that 
information  and  guidance  that  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  the  methods  that  are  handicapping  us 
and  evolve  those  methods  best  calculated  to  assure 
the  continued  industrial  progress  of  each  indiv- 
vidual  concern,  of  each  industry,  and  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole." 

The  A.  B.  P.,  as  well  informed  advertisers  and 
advertising  men  know,  is  an  association  of  busi- 
ness papers  that  have  accepted  in  each  industry 
this  responsibility  of  leadership,  papers  success- 
fully discharging  their  obligations  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  their  advertisers,  subscribers  and 
the  world  of  business. 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


52  Va7iderbilt  Avenue 


New  York  City 


m 


The  A.  B.  P.  i.s  a  non-profit  organization  whose  members  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  work- 
ing code  of  practice  in  which  the  interests  of  the  men  of  American  industry,  trade  and  profes- 
sions are  placed  first — a  code  demanding  unbiased  editorial  pages,  classified  and  verified  paid 
subscribers,  and  honest  advertising  of  dependable  products. 
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Just  In-Between- 


X 


.HE  great  "Middle  Class"!  Most 
of  us  are  proud  to  be  members  of  it.  We  have  neither 
the  denials  of  poverty  nor  the  worries  of  overabun- 
dant wealth. 

Just  in-between — but  doing  nicely  at  that! 

Similarly,  most  business  establishments  belong  to 
the  great  middle  class;  they  are  neither  "one-man" 
enterprises  nor  gigantic  Steel  Corporations. 

They  are,  nevertheless,  the  backbone  of  the  indus- 
trial nation. 

But  until  now  these  business  men  have  not  had 
available  advertising  service  and  marketing  counsel 
specifically  geared  to  their  needs.  They  have  contented 
themselves,  perforce,  with  the  mediocre  or  waited  to 
grow  to  the  point  where  the  sheer  force  of  their  money 
will  command  attention. 

Neither  of  which  quite  fills  the  bill  ti^hile  they  are 
growing. 

They  need  good  service  today — a  diflferent  kind  of 
Marketing  service — unbiased  service — specialized  ser- 
vice— specifically  set  up  to  serve  them. 

It  is  this  service  that  James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  Inc. 
renders  its  clients. 

James  F.  Newcomb  e>  Co.  inc. 

Advertisi7Jg  y  Merchandising 

330  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  PENnsylvania  7200 
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an  old 
established  art 
organization  changes 

its  name  —  and  because  the 
new  member  of  the 
firm  is 

John  Jennings 

the  firm  name  after 
January  1,  1928,  will  be 

Grauman-Jennings 
Studio 

at  243  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago 

Mr.  Jennings  has  something  more,  we  feel, 
than  a  fine  talent  for  layout  and  the  physical 
handling  of  the  advertisement.    He  has 
also  a  sound  merchandising  instinct. 
So  we  are  much  pleased  to  continue 
giving  advertising  people  an  art 
service  that  is  really  quite  a  bit 
more  than  an  art  service. 
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AKRON  IS  RICHER 

For  the  year  ending  November  I,  1927: 

Akron's  Bank  Debits  increased  10  % 
over  last  year 

Akron's  Bank  Deposits  increased  9.8% 

over  last  year 

Akron's  Assets  of  Savings  &  Loan  Com- 
panies increased  18%  over  last  year 

Akron's  Bank  Clearings  increased  4% 
over  last  year 

Akron's  Post  Office  Receipts  increased  7  % 

over  last  year 

These  figures,  vital  data  on  Akron's  wealth, 
pro\e  a  steady  growth  which  makes  for  a 
soundly  increasing  market  for  your  products. 

Other  figures,  given  here  before,  prove  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  the  best  medium  to  carry 
your  message  to  your  300,000  prospects  in  the 
Akron  Market. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

I        STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives       T1 
New  York  Philadelphia  I" 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco   JLI 
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lie  A^romanis  the  pu^ 

^s^KMeiiti-of  the  home  :.*.« 

mimMimmmimmKB:  t  .  -  t         i      .  ^ 


V.'l»-<  'i 


The  facts  substantiate 
women  s  preference  in 

Portland,  Oregon 

The  Journal  LED  all  Portland 
newspapers  in  Women  Appeal 
advertising  linage  for  the  12 
months  of  1927» 

St  in.** 

local ....  11  pood  linage! 
nationalJJ 


i 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  LINAGE! 


LOCAL .... 

NATIONALJ 

LOCAL  DRUG  STORE  LINAGE! 

LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINAGE! 


MEN  ALSO  READ  THE  JOURNAL  — Because  the 
three  hours  difference  in  time  between  the  East  and 
West,  enables  this  afternoon  paper  to  print  all  the  netvs 
"the  day  it  happens". 

ode  JOURNAL 

J^^  Vort land, Oregon 

BENJAMIN   &  KENTNOR    COMPANY  '"  Special   Representatives 


6627 


NEW   YORK 
2  W.  45th  Street 


CHICAGO 
Lake  State  B'k  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
58  Sutter  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
117  West  Ninth  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524ChestQUt  Street 
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Courtesy  Harper's  Bazar 


Ht,Lt,V^*j:iRXT)EL,)sl' 


■Tjy-OAIAXKIXD  In  general,  hut  the 
yy  arutocratlc  women  in  particular 
— laJie.i  of  title,  laOie<t  <x'hoi}e  momenta'  at 
Southampton  are  brief  re<<l  from  ducce,>- 
dioni  of  ifoctal  ei'enL)  that  leai)  them  in  golil 
strewn  cha^e  from  Nice  to  Sorrento  — 
womankinP o\i>e.)  a  bouquet  to  Helen  Dryi)en. 

For  Ihii  lady,  v:ho  can  ilraw  aifewfa,>h- 
ion  artuti  know  the  gift,  (le^'otej  her  life  to 
flattering  pictorial  pbrate^  about  feminine 
loi'elineM.  Tbu  la?y  who  ha.i  the  mai) color 
gift  of  Bal<j>t,  doberd  it  to  the  ^tophi^fticalei> 
poijefor  which  feminine  aruitocracy  vainly 
ffirti  into  ltd  "Tiffany  back  '  mirror.  The 
figure  of  an  " Aphroihte  AIoi)erne,  "  the  re- 
gality of  Juno,  the  coW  poi^e  of  Artemis, 
after  a  few  yean  at  AIiM  Spence\i  school 
— and  a  i>e,<ign  about  the  whole  thing  that 
mtul  ftatler  the  ad<>ertider  doubly,   in  the 


^:j^%:j 


Textile  design  for  Stehli  Silks 


e.vpreMion  of  something  he  never  bad  before 
in  the  tHime  degree — a  priceleM  chic — and 
in  the  profit>.*  from  a  clientele  that  would 
pay  anything  to  look  like  a  Helen  Dryden. 

An  occassional  glance  at  J 'unity  Fair 
or  the  Delineator  ij  no  full  index  to  Helen 
Dryden.  There  are  color  prints  of  f  icto- 
rian  "Beaux  BrummeU"  and  coy  maidena 
of  duch  Paridian  imartneM,  inch  dophiMi- 
cated  datire  that  Frankl  patterm  them  with 
silver framCiS  a<<  pictorial  complement  to  hii 
exciting  interior,'.  The  fabric  de,>ign,<  for 
Stehli  Silks'  are  to  be  expected.  Co.'lume 
hiuf  no  finer  expriwion  than  .,11  im  Dryden. 
One  imagines*  that  were  the  artu^t  liberated 
a  moment  by  her  godde^v  "I'ogiie,"  she 
could  turn  lo  the  theatre  with  an  extrava- 
gance of  exotic  color  that  would  evoke 
" bravad" from  Leon  Bakit  himself. 


THE  WALKER  ENGRAVING   COMPANY 

MEMBER     AMERICAN     PHOTO-ENGRAVERS    ASSOCIATION 


In  a  period  of  vogues,  experiment  in  ne\x' tecb- 
ntque^^  /j  at  a  premium  among  commercial  art 
patrons.  Yet  Ibia  very  advantage  may  t^utfer 
if  it  t.y  reduced  to  Ibe  great  common  denomi- 
nator of  unimagtnatn'c  Photoengravinq.    "In' 


NUMBER    TWENTY-SIX     OF    THE    SERIES 


tcre^ting — This  m  what  be  intended  to  make 
it — for  sucb  and  aucb  a  paper  Mirface — /* 
such  comments  as  tbese  from  an  engraving 
bouse  are  great  encouragement  to  artistic  ex- 
periment.      -^^      -^     *>^     -^      ^^^     -y^     -^^ 

WILL    BE    LUCIA N     B E R N H A R D 
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Kent  D.  Ciirrie, 
writing  "'Bocloni's 
Come-Back 

American  Printer  for 
October,  says  "Bodoni  type 
seems  to  express  the  mood  of 
the  hour,"  and  W.  A.  Kittredge, 
writing  on  the  same  subject  in 
October  Printed  Salesmanship, 
says  that  "In  the  search  for  new 
and  pleasing  effects,  Bodoni  type 
has  been  discovered  and  is  being 
made  to  work  as  never  before." 
The  Bodoni  revival  is  on.  More 
and  more  of  it  is  being  used  in 
advertising  and  printing  done  in 


the  "modern" 

manner.  More  and 

more  of  it  is  Linotype 

Bodoni,  chosen  because 

it  combines  the  "modern" 

spirit  of  the  original  Bodoni 

designs  with  the  most  up-to-date 

and  efficient  type  casting  method 

yet  devised — the  Linotype  slug. 

Also  timely  is  the  new  specimen 
booklet  of  '^The  Linotype  Bodoni 
Family''^ — just  off  the  press.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  copy 
of  this  complete  shotting  of  Bodoni 
faces    without    cost    or   obligation. 


G  "LINOTYPE"  )- 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE   CO.,   BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      CHICAGO      NEW  ORLEANS     CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  specimen  booklet,  "The  Linotype  Bodoni  Family" 


ISame 

Address.. 


I.  1  >  O  T  V  r  K  I)      1  N      11  O  1)  O  N  1      li  ()  I.  I) 


seo  16. I.N 
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LITTLE       DRAMAS       IN       THE       LIFE       OF       A       GREAT       NEWSPAPER       SYSTEM 


PAINTED    FOR    SCRIPPS-HOWARD    NEWSPAPKRS    RY    RICO   TOMASO 


a 


Ninety-eight  lives  have  been  lost! 

need  this  happen  again?'' 


The  snow  on  the  roof  was  heavy,  and  the  supporting 
walls  of  the  crowded  theatre  weak.  So  the  inevitable 
happened.  The  roof  collapsed  .  .  .  panic  .  .  .  tragedy. 
Ninety-eight  lives  sacrificed! 

In  the  city's  hour  of  mourning,  the  scripps-howard 
Newspaper  asked  two  pertinent  questions  . .  .  Will  this 
occur  again?  . .  .Are  our  other  theatres  safe.'  . . .  and  de- 
manded an  immediate  investigation. 
This  campaign,  in  the  interest  of  human  life,  was  ridi- 
culed, at  first,  by  city  officials  and  rival  newspapers,  but 
the  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  editors  refused  to  give  ground. 
And,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  city  officials  surrendered  to 
a  public  thoroughly  aroused. 

A  special  commission  of  engineers  was  appointed. 
Twelve  theatres  found  to  be  unsafe,  were  closed,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  reopen  until  alterations  had 


■.EW  YORK  .  TiUtram 
CLEVELAND  .  .  Prtn 
BALTIMORE  .  .  .  Pill 
PITTSBURGH  .  .    Prtii 


SAN  FRANCISCO .  Nrwi  DENVER  Rtih  A//.  .V^< 

WASHINGTON  .    Ntwi  DENVER  .  £w>imf  AVra 
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been  made  in  strict  conformity  to  the  safety  code.  Two 
of  the  city's  largest  playhouses  were  practically  rebuilt, 
and  beautified,  incidentally,  in  the  rebuilding. 

This  is  merely  an  illuminating  example  of  the  sort  of 
public  service  that  scripps-howard  Newspapers  are 
rendering  daily  in  twenty-five  of  the  country's  foremost 
cities. 

Theirs  is  a  common  editorial  policy  of  vigilance  un- 
ceasing, and  militant  tactics  if  need  be.  When  fight 
they  must,  they  are  fearless,  yet  fair.  They  seek  to  un- 
cover wrongs,  not  for  the  sensational  scare  heads  that 
may  be  in  them,  but  that  those  wrongs  may  be  speedily 
righted. 

Such  a  just  and  vigorous  policy  has  won  tangible 
endorsement  in  reader-loyalty  and  advertising 
support  alike. 
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The  Same  Sort  of  People 

....  but  more  of  them 

The  Same  Magazine 

.  ...  but  it  sells  for  less 


The  New  Price 

EFFECTIVE  with  the  issue  of 
March,  1928,  the  newsstand 
price  of  DeHneator  will  be 
10c;  the  subscription  price  $1.00  a 
year. 

More  Circulation 

Effective  with  the  issue  of  October, 
1928,  the  net  paid  circulation  guaran- 
tee will  be  increased  from  1,350,000 
to  1,500,000  and  the  advertising 
rates  adjusted  accordingly. 

Tests  Already  Made 

This  decision  follows  tests  at  the 
10c  price  made  during  the  past  year 
in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and 
other  cities.  In  some  cases  circula- 
tion was  increased  400%.  (None  of 
this  excess  circulation  was  credited 
to  net  paid  in  our  A.  B.  C.  reports.) 

Quality  Strengthened 

The  quality,  the  appeal,  the  atmos- 
phere of  Delineator  will  stay  un- 
changed. The  objective  is  the  same 
sort  of  modern  American  women  as 
readers — but  more  of  them. 


Yet  in  saying  the  quality  will  stay 
unchanged  we  are  understating  the 
case. 

In  its  every  department  Delineator 
will  be  improved  and  strengthened. 

Contributors 

In  its  fiction,  and  articles,  Kathleen 
Norris,  Coningsby  Dawson,  Eliza- 
beth (of  German  Garden  fame), 
Louis  Joseph  Vance,  Albert  Payson 
Terhune,  John  Erskine  and  Will 
Beebe,  are  among  many  who  will 
continue  to  contribute,  while  to 
this  list  will  be  added  such  dis- 
tinguished names  as  EdithWharton, 
Dorothy  Canfield  and  Hugh 
Walpole. 

Among  its  illustrators  will  be  Pierre 
Brissaud,  Henry  Raleigh,  Maginel 
Wright  Barney,  Charles  D.  Mitchell, 
Everett  Shinn,  C.  LeRoyBaldridge, 
and,  of  course,  many  others. 

Service  Departments 

In  its  service  departments  Deline- 
ator will  strive  for  new  standards 
of  usefulness. 

In  January,  Mrs.  William  Laimbeer 
begins  a  series  on  financial  advice 


to  women.  In  April,  Mr.  Kenneth 
N.  Chambers  starts  his  new  educa- 
tional department. 

Mildred  Maddocks  Bentley  con- 
tinues as  director  of  all  the  house- 
keeping activities  of  Delineator 
Home  Institute  which  will  be  made 
more  practical,  more  penetrating 
than  ever. 

Advertising  Gains 

Delineator  enters  the  new  year  with 
confidence.  For  one  thing,  its  ad- 
vertising gains  during  the  past  year 
have  been  exceptionally  gratifying. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  its  ad- 
vertisers it  has  been  able  to  show, 
this  past  year,  the  biggest  increase 
in  lineage  of  any  woman's  magazine 
of  large  circulation. 

In  conclusion,  the  gist  of  the  an- 
nouncement is  simply  this:  During 
the  coming  year.  Delineator  re- 
mains— 

THE  SAME  MAGAZINE 

. . .  but  it  sells  for  less 

And  will  reach  .  .  . 

THE  SAME  SORT  OF 
PEOPLE . . .  but  more  of  them 
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Even  As  You  And  I 


/ 


COSMOPOLITAN 

1,600,000  circulation,  over 
90^  of  which  is  concen- 
trated in  the  urban  areas 
where  80%  of  all  buying 
and  selling  is  done. 

Advertising  Offices: 
119  W.  40th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

326  W.  Madison  Sirect 

CHICAGO 

Generut  Motors  Building 

DKTROIT 

5  Winthrop  Square 

BOSTON 

625  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


\ 


\ 


/ 


Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  we  were  always 
more  or  less  hard  up. 

The  kiddies  had  just  arrived,  and  we  won- 
dered, actually,  if  we  would  ever  catch  up 
with  the  bills.  As  for  luxuries . . .  dream  stuff. 

And  where  are  we  now? 

There  is  a  good  car  in  the  garage  and  a 
better  one  coming . . .  maybe  a  roadster,  too, 
for  the  children.  We  are  living  in  plenty 
. .  .  able  to  buy  the  best . . .  food,  furniture, 
travel,  entertainment. 

But  no  use  to  be  inordinately  proud  about  it. 

Several  million  families  are  enjoying  all 
that  means  complete  living  today  .  .  .  even 
as  you  and  I. 

1,600,000  successful  families  read  Cosmo- 
politan every  month  of  the  year. 

They  are  the  Cosmopolitan  market. 
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The  Question  Mark  Arrives 

The  First  Big  Advance  Totvard  a  Science  of  Advertising 
ROBERT    R.    UPDEGRAFF 


JUST  when  "the  scientific  crowd," 
who  for  fifteen  years  or  more 
have  been  struggling  to  develop 
a  science  of  advertising,  have  about 
given  up  hope  of  its  ever  being  scien- 
tific, I  believe  that  advertising  is  be- 
ginning to  show  the  first  real  indica- 
tion of  developing  into  a  science. 

The  direction  of  its  progress  is  a 
surprise,  almost  a  shock.  Doubtless 
all  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
stepping  into  an  elevator  which  we 
supposed  was  going  up,  and  experi- 
enced an  awful  shock  ^vhen  it  started 
down  instead.  That  is  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  happening  in  the  matter  of  a 
science  of  advertising.  We  approached 
it  expecting  to  start  up,  and  we  have 
started  down. 

We  have  been  struggling  valiantly 
to  elevate  advertising  into  a  science  by 
mechanical  methods  —  coupons,  in- 
quiry devices,  "golden  section"  lay- 
outs, copy  formulae,  circulation  aud- 
its, mailing  frequencies,  and  numer- 
ous other  definite  methods  and  meas- 
ures— and  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress. But  in  spite  of  this  progress,  of 
late  the  bottom  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  it  all.  Rank  free  publicity 
stunts,  successes  based  on  questionable 
appeals,  illogical  schemes  that  worked 
when  they  ought  not  to  have  (accord- 
ing to  logic  and  morals),  marketing 
successes  of  inferior  products  —  all 
these  and  other  phenomena  have  given 
us  an  unpleasant  sinking  feeling. 


Yet,  I  believe  we  are  going  up;  that 
we  are  approaching  a  science  of  ad- 
vertising faster  today  than  ever  be- 
fore; specifically,  that  the  year  1927 
saw  a  greater  advance  toward  a  science 
of  advertising  than  any  other  year  in 
the  history  of  advertising. 

The  basis  of  this  belief  is  this:  that 
the  true  scientific  approach  to  any 
subject  or  in  any  field  is  represented 
by  the  question  mark.  Science  is  a 
spirit  of  approach  rather  than  a  pair 
of  calipers;  the  calipers  are  used 
merely  for  checking  or  measuring. 

For  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  advertising  scientific  in  the  sense 


of  mechanical  precision.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  tliis;  it  is  altogether  com- 
mendable and  the  effort  should  be 
continued.  But  we  should  realize  that 
without  broad  and  fundamental  prog- 
ress, the  mechanics  of  a  science  count 
for  comparatively  little. 

To  my  mind  the  first  great  step  in 
advertising  science  has  been  taken 
within  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
advance  lies  in  this:  that  we  have  seri- 
ously begun  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  advertising. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  funda- 
mental to  the  science  of  adver- 
tising— or  to  any  science — than  sin- 
cerity. And  nothing  is  more  truly 
scientific  than  the  spirit  of  the  ques- 
tion mark.  In  a  sense,  the  question 
mark  is  the  symbol  of  science. 

If,  then,  we  have  begun  to  approach 
advertising  in  an  honest,  questioning 
attitude,  and  if  that  attitude  is  applied 
to  the  most  fundamental  factor — sin- 
cerity— there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
actually  starting  up,  even  though  we 
have  all  the  sensation  of  suddenly 
starting  down. 

Just  how  deep,  and  how  general, 
this  questioning  attitude  is,  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  bv  those  who  see  the 
stream  of  mail  going  over  editorial 
desks  these  days.  There  is  a  perfect 
flood  of  letters,  manuscripts,  and  press 
releases  on  speeches  on  this  subject  of 
sincerity  in  advertising. 


I. 
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There  is  a  general  spirit  of  searching 
for  reality,  for  a  solid  foundation.  The 
fact  that  just  at  present  the  foundation 
seems  rather  wabhly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  search;  it  merely  indicates 
that  as  yet  we  have  not  reached  bed- 
rock. But  we  are  continuing  to  go 
down,  down,  down  with  our  question- 
ing, questioning,  questioning. 

And  we  are  questioning  factors  oth- 
er tlian  sincerity.  We  are  questioning 
media  as  never  before,  and  copy,  and 
art,  and  the  mechanics  of  distribution, 
and  all  the  information  on  which  we 


base  our  advertising  and  selling.  The 
present  mania  for  research,  and  the 
surveys  of  circulation  and  buying 
power,  and  the  market  investigations, 
are  all  part  of  the  questioning  that  is 
the  rash  that  indicates  the  fever  of — 
(or  in  this  case,  for)   science. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  men  and 
two  organizations  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  big  step  we  are  taking 
toward  a  science  of  advertising. 

Of  the  few  men  we  may  take  four 
as  examples,  two  working  with  the 
negative    or     breaking-down     method 


(which,  of  course,  is  a  good  scientific 
technique),  and  two  with  the  positive 
or  building-up  method. 

The  first  two  are  Stuart  Chase  and 
F.  J.  Schlink.  The  second  two  (who 
are  representative  of  a  group)  are 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  and  John  Ben- 
son, now  president  of  the  "4A's." 

The  two  organizations  are  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies;  and  to  face  the  truth 
squarely,  some  of  the  effective  prog- 
ress they  are  [Continued  on  page  80) 


The  Escape  from  Drudgery 

THOMAS    N.    CARVER 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Harvard  University 


THE  first  great  economic  struggle  of  mankind 
is  to  escape  from  want:  the  second  is  to  escape 
from  drudgery.  There  are  three  means  of  escape 
from  drudgery — slaves,  cheap  labor  and  machines. 
Slaves  and  cheap  labor  relieve  only  the  few  fortu- 
nate ones.  They  escape  by  shifting  the  burden  onto 
the  many.  The  machine  is  for  the  multitudes;  it  will 
emancipate  everyone  from  drudgery. 

When  high  wages  are  being  paid  in  industry,  no 
one  is  going  to  do  household  work  at  low  wages. 
Some  unimaginative  people  are  wondering  how  civ- 
ilization can  be  maintained  when  there  are  neither 
slaves  nor  cheap  servants  to  relieve  the  few  of  drudg- 
ery, and  permit  tliem  to  lead  cultured  lives.  The 
answer  is  simple — machinery. 

The  problem  is  to  adapt  machinery  to  the  house- 
hold as  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  factory.  This  will 
not  turn  the  household  into  a  factory  any  more  than 
did  the  use  of  slaves  and  cheap  labor  at  a  time  when 
they  were  commonly  employed  in  factories.  It  will 
require  a  new  kind  of  machinery  to  relieve  the 
housekeeper  of  drudgery;  not  the  old  kind  that  has 
already  relieved  the  manufacturer  of  drudgery. 

After  we  have  escaped  from  want,  if  economic 
progress  continues,  we  become  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  our  surplus.  There  are  three  channels 
which  serve  as  outlets  for  surplus  energy — children, 
leisure  and  goods.  When  plants  or  animals  are  sup- 
plied with  more  nourishment  than  they  themselves 
need,  they  multiply.  Some  branches  of  the  human 
race  have  done  much  the  same  thing.  That  is,  popu- 
lation has  increased  until  there  is  no  surplus  left 
after  absolutely  physical  needs  have  been  provided 
for.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  soil  in  the 
country,  it  merely  feeds  tlie  increased  population. 
If  the  soil  is  poor,  it  feeds  a  smaller  number;  but  the 
average  well-being  is  about  the  same  in  either  case. 


Others  take  their  surplus  in  the  form  of  leisure. 
If  they  can  earn  enough  in  one  day  to  support  them 
for  two  days,  they  work  only  one  day  in  two.  If 
they  can  earn  enough  in  four  hours  to  support  them 
for  twenty-four,  they  work  only  four  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  If  they  can  earn  enough  in  twenty 
years  of  activity  to  support  them  throughout  their 
entire  lives  they  only  work  about  twenty  years.  They 
then  retire  from  business,  saying:  "Soul,  thou  hast 
much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 

Still  others  take  their  surplus  in  the  form  of  more 
and  more  goods.  That  is  the  tendency  in  this  coun- 
try. Which  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  our  surplus 
energy  might  be  argued  for  a  long  time  and  with 
expansive  vocabularies.  The  apologist  for  Hindu 
civilization  would  probably  say  that  children  are 
better  than  either  leisure  or  goods,  though  Katherine 
Mayo  calls  the  Hindu's  motives  by  a  less  idealistic 
name.  The  Central  American  peon,  the  advocates  of 
the  four-hour  day  in  this  country,  and  those  who 
think  that  a  man  should  retire  from  business  as  soon 
as  he  has  accumulated  a  competence,  seem  to  prefer 
leisure.  The  great  mass  of  our  people,  however,  seem 
to  prefer  goods. 

Just  why  have  our  people  chosen  goods  rather  than 
children  or  leisure?  It  is  not  improbable  that  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  and  advertising  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  inveigh  against  such  things,  or  call  them 
economic  waste.  It  may  require  still  more  sales- 
manship and  advertising  to  persuade  our  people  to 
buy  the  machines  that  are  to  relieve  them  from 
drudgery.  If  so,  salesmanship  and  advertising  will 
more  than  justify  themselves.  I  know  of  no  more 
beneficent  form  of  evangelism. 
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How  Wise  Is  a  Banker? 

W  ere  Our  Bankers  All  As  W  ise  As  We  Like  to  Believe  They  Are,  None  Would  in  1928 

Lend  Authority  to  Any  Considerable  Commercial  Move  Without  Fairly  Positive 

Assurances  That  the  Proposed  Move  Would  Almost  Certainly 

Increase  Dividemts,  Raise  Wages,  or  Lower  Prices 

KENNETH    M.    GOODE 


THESE  lines  are  written  on 
Christmas  Eve.  New  York 
prospers,  gorgeously;  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  10,000  work- 
ers are  celebrating  with  a  ten  per 
cent  wage  cut. 

This  Christmas  Eve  slash  will 
save  the  Amoskeag  Company  about 
SI, 000,000  a  year.  Nobody  blames 
the  cotton  industry  nor  the  Amos- 
keag ofEcials.  But  every  business 
man — especially  advertising  men 
— might,  I  believe,  thoughtfully 
ponder  over  the  statement  made 
by  Agent  W.  Parker  Straw: 

The  recently  reorganized  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company  is  now  handi- 
capped as  never  before  by  a  bond  issue 
of  Sl-1,665,000  on  uhich  interest  amount- 
ing to  S879,000  must  be  paid  annually. 
This  fact,  together  with  competition 
from  mills  more  favorably  situated, 
makes  the  reduction,  regrettable  though 
it  is,  absolutely  imperative. 

Tomorrow  is  the  one  day  in  365 
which  we  deliberately  dedicate  to 
other  people's  welfare.  The  Christ- 
mas glow  may,  perhaps,  justify 
our  considering  how  very  unpros- 
perous  the  ordinary  American 
citizen  is.  Four  out  of  five  fami- 
lies, we  are  told,  average  an  in- 
come of  S2,550  a  year.  This  gives 
each  of  its  five  members  less  than 
ten  dollars  a  week  to  squander  on 
his  daily  bread;  and,  after  meet- 
ing the  Department  of  Labor's 
minimum  budget,  allows  our 
"standard"'  American  family  of 
five  a  magnificent  reserve  of  S117 
a  year  against  prolonged  illness, 
old  age,  and  unemployment. 

Not  so  bad,  you  say.  But  wait 
a  moment:  that  includes  the  _ 
wealthier  poor.  Our  really  poor  poor 
— some  15,000,000  families — average 
only  S2,300  a  year.  This  not  only 
leaves  nothing  for  Christmas  presents 
or  prolonged  illness,  old  age,  and  un- 
employment, but  puts  each  family  S132 


The  smartest  man  I  ever  met  was  a 
banker.  He  introduced  me  to  the  word 
"flow,"  meaning  the  net  tangible  accom- 
plishment of  any  given  day,  week  or 
month.  For  this  single  suggestion  I  have 
always  felt  grateful  towards  the  entire 
banking  profession.  Therefore,  I  have 
been  for  many  years  reading  respectfully 
that  perennial  article  on  "What  A  Banker 
Thinks  About  Advertising."  For  this  fact, 
if  no  other.  I  may  perhaps  be  allow-ed,  in 
turn,  to  emulate  the  enterprising  Cat  and 
take   one   good   stjuare   look   at  the   King. 

K.  M.  GooDE 


a  year  below  the  minimum  health-and- 
dccency  requirements. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  cheerfully 
observes  that  if  we  can  raise  wages 
and  lower  prices  in  the  next  five  years 


as  much  as  we  have  in  the  past 
five,  even  the  poorest  of  these 
American  families  may — in  1932 
• — enjoy  common  comforts  with 
something  for  a  rainy  day. 

There  is  a  challenge  for  the 
American  business  man:  keep  up 
wages  and  lower  prices!  A  chal- 
lenge especially  to  the  financially 
minded  man  who  measures  suc- 
cess only  in  surpluses,  the  man 
tempted  to  safeguard  his  own  divi- 
dend proudly  against  future  de- 
pression, even  if  he  brings  on  the 
depression  in  doing  so. 

Our  economic  future  hinges  ab- 
solutely— and  critically — on  the 
wisdom  of  the  bankers.  They  can 
hold  us  safely  balanced  until  ex- 
ports, growing  population,  and, 
most  of  all,  intelligently  developed 
consumption  catch  up  with  our 
present  overproduction.  Or  they 
can  substitute  for  the  undigested 
merchandise  of  1919  a  stock  of 
undigested  securities  that  might 
make  the  1919  panic  look  like  a 
quiet  day  on  the  Potomac. 

Advertising  men  have  already 
learned  how  the  whole  nature  of 
business  has  swung  about  in  the 
past  ten  years.  The  old-fashioned 
thrust  from  the  factory  is  replaced 
by  the  pull  from  the  street.  The 
initiative  comes  no  longer  from 
the  manufacturer,  but  from  the 
market.  A  man  used  to  say,  "I 
can  make  thus-and-so;  you  go  sell 
it!"  Soon  he  will  say,  "I  can  sell 
thus-and-so;  I'll  let  you  make  it!" 
Earnings  of  old-established  com- 
panies, therefore,  prove  to  be 
quicksand  foundations  for  a  new 
capital  set-up.  Remember  Amoskeag! 
Where  a  careful  study  of  management 
and  past  earnings  once  handsomely 
sufficed,  it  is  today  only  a  beginning. 
The  trend  of  the  future  market  for  a 
company's    {Continued   on   page   44) 
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Two  Cents  Plain;  Twenty-Five,  Fancy 

The  Extra  Cost  to  the  Consumer  of  the  Advertised  or  Trade-Marked  Article 
Can  Often  Be  Thoroughly  Justified  Economically 


O.    C.    HARN 

Managing  Director,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Inc. 


WHEN  those  who  assail  adver- 
tising as  being  economically 
unsound  play  their  highest 
trump  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  trick, 
they  point  to  those  cases  in  which  a 
big  price  is  being  paid  for  an  article 
or  material  under  a  proprietary  brand 
which  can  be  bought  for  a  tenth  of 
the  money  at  another  counter,  because 
there  it  is  stripped  of  its  regal  trap- 
pings and  high-sounding  name.  Ad- 
vertising, they  say,  is  the  slick  feller 
who  makes  the  fraud  possible. 

It  is  queer  reasoning,  especially  to 
come  from  an  engineering  mind;  a 
type  of  mind  which  I  have  always 
admired.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have 
encountered  this  reasoning  most  often 
among  engineers  or  others  trained  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  natural  for  a 
production  man  to  calculate  that  the 
price  of  a  manufactured  article  should 
be  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  plus 
the  labor  cost,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  In  a  pinch  he  might  admit 
that  reasonable  selling  and  transpor- 
tation costs  should  also  be  included — 
but  no  more. 

"Well,  what  else  is  there  to  it?"  he 
asks.  "All  these  things  have  been 
figured  in  the  two  cents  charged  for 
the  staple  article,  as  well  as  other 
items.  How  can  you  excuse  the 
twenty-three  cents  excess  on  the  iden- 
tical stuff  which  sells  for  twenty-five 
cents?" 

In  the  first  place  it  is  rarely  iden- 
tical, but  we  will  let  that  pass  and 
admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  they  are  identical.  In  many  cases 
the  extra  twenty-three  cents  are  fully 
justified,  and  when  the  facts  are  placed 
fairly  before  the  great  jury  of  aver- 
age buyers,  a  verdict  will  be  returned 
for  the  defendant,  I  confidently  be- 
lieve. 

If  every  man,  woman  and  child  liad 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  every  sub- 
stance in  existence,  knew  where  to  get 


each  substance  wanted,  and  knew  how 
to  apply  their  knowledge  of  it  to  their 
every  day  needs,  some  advertising 
could  be  eliminated  and  some  selling 
prices  could  be  lowered. 

A  FEW  simple  examples  may  illus- 
trate the  point.  If  we  all  had  al- 
ways known  that  flexible  collodion 
when  painted  over  a  cut  would  neatly 
cover  up  the  wound  and  allow  nature 
to  heal  it  quickly,  there  never  would 
iiave  been  any  need  for  an  advertising 
campaign  to  tell  us  about  Nu-skin. 
Moreover  we  could  have  saved  quite  a 
few  cents  per  bottle  by  buying  it  at 
the  staple  counter  in  the  drug  store  as 
flexible  collodion  instead  of  at  the 
proprietary  counter  as  Nu-skin. 

Many  pharmacists  and  doctors  and 
chemists  and  a  few  laymen  have  known 
this  for  years.  But  the  other  millions 
of  us  who  did  not  even  know  the  name, 
let  alone  the  properties  of  this  pe- 
culiar substance,  worried  along  for 
years  with  court  plaster.  Most  of 
those  who  were  "in  the  know"  did  not 
even  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  ig- 


norant laymen  about  it.  Finally,  one 
enterprising  man  or  group  of  men 
decided  that  they  would  enlighten  us. 
But  to  do  so  would  cost  money,  and 
a  great  deal  of  money.  So  thev  de- 
cided to  let  us  know  about  the  matter 
and,  if  we  liked  it,  we  were  allowed 
to  foot  the  bill  for  our  education.  If 
we  did  not  like  it,  they  were  stuck  for 
the  money  they  had  invested  in  educat- 
ing us. 

What  is  tliere  uneconomic  about 
that?  Possibly  the  gamble  that  they 
took  was;  but  certainly  the  public  got 
nothing  but  benefit  from  it. 

OF  what  possible  benefit  to  you  or 
to  me  was  the  flexible  collodion  in 
the  drug  store,  even  at  a  tenth  of  the 
price  of  Nu-skin,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  it  was  there  or  what  it  would  do? 

Of  what  use  is  corrosive  sublimate 
to  us  as  a  disinfectant  if  we  don't  know 
that  such  a  thing  exists?  A  critic  says 
that  two  or  three  cents'  worth  is  better 
than  a  dozen  bottles  of  a  much  ad- 
vertised article  at  many  times  the 
price.  Well,  at  least  the  maker  of 
the  latter  has  let  us  know  about  his 
remedy  and  nobody  told  us  about  the 
other.  Is  that  advertiser  a  pirate  or  a 
benefactor? 

Two  men  recently  wrote  a  book,  a 
part  of  the  burden  of  which  was  that 
many  advertisers  lied  in  their  adver- 
tising. Wherever  that  can  be  proved 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  advertiser; 
but  that  is  no  indictment  of  advertis- 
ing. "Figures  do  not  lie  but  liars 
sometimes  figger"  runs  the  old  wise- 
crack. Likewise  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  liars  from  advertising. 

The  other  burden  of  the  book  was 
that  advertising  was  used  to  help 
swindlers  get  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
two-cent  article.  That  might  also  hap- 
pen. But  one  might  frankly  condemn 
profiteering,  and  still  find  logical  ex- 
cuse for  sometimes  charging  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  two-cent  article,  as  we 
have   seen    {Continued   on   page   62) 
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Some  Features  of  a  Quarter  of  a 
Century's  Progress 

PAUL    T.    CHERINGTON 

Director  of  Research,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York 


AD\  ERTISING  as  now  practiced 
in  tlio  United  States  is  a  very 
-different  craft  from  advertising 
of  1900.  The  differences  are  not 
merely  in  technical  skill.  They  go 
much  deeper  tlian  that  into  the  verv 
heart  of  all  business. 

Externally  the  changes  are  impres- 
sive. A  total  volume  of  magazine 
advertising  in  1900  of  not  over 
825,000,000  has  increased  to  SUO,- 
000,000.  Newspaper  advertising  also 
has  grown  from  less  than  S40,000,000 
to  over  $235,000,000  and  other  media 
could  all  present  equally  significant 
figures.  The  virtual  disappearance  of 
tlie  nostrums  which  made  much  of 
the  1900  total  has  left  no  gap;  and  the 
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EVERY  PAIR  GUARANTEED    || 

THE  reticences  of  1900  did  not 
permit  perspiration  to  be  men- 
tioneil.  But  this  idyllic  scene  gets 
over  the  idea  that  this  garment  is 
inipcr\-ious  to  dampness.  "All  mer- 
chant.* sell  them."  and  '"Every  pair 
guaranteed"  are  rather  restful  state- 
ments: they  leave  nothing  for  con- 
siinier     resistance     to     stand     upon 


iPERFECT  HAIRl 

Woman's  Greatest  Charm  | 
We  Offer 
5000  Switches 

Made  «if  a  fiiu-  ur;iile  «if  human  ! 
hair,  itliiM»rttil  dirtx't    (n>iii    I*ari»,  \ 

l&-ln.,  lHoz..all  Lont-  »\  t 

Hair  Switches,     .     .  ^I.Q 
20-ln..  2  oz.,  all   Lontt-     ^  rA  i 

Hair  Switches,     .     .     L.Vl  i 
22-ln..  Va  oz..  all  Long-     }  AA  I 

Hair  Switches,    .     .     O.W  I 
16-in.,  iKoz..  all  Long-    ')  AA  i 

Hair  Switches,  Gray     ^.UV  | 

OtluT^  (n.ni  ^^..-iO  t..  Jl.'i.OO.  We  I 
nialcli  any  sliade  <>(  hair,  fill  mail  \ 
ordrr;.  promptly,  and  send  prepaid  , 
on  receipt  *»f  sample  of  hair  .and  . 
prire.     Satisfacliitn  i^iaranteed. 

Write  fi>r  onr  heautilul  new 
catnloirne.  Illustratini;  latest  styles 
of  I'ompudours,  ItaiiKs,  Waves. 
and  everythini:  pertaining;  to  Hair 
ttoods  and  Hair  Dressing. 

THE  YVETTE 

(CO  Vliili  Ave.,  \eir  Vork 


IN  1900  there  was  still  prevalent 
the  ancient  idea  about  a  woman's 
hair  being  her  "crowning  glory." 
Hence  if  the  crowning  glory  hap- 
pened to  be  scanty  or  otherwise  in- 
adequate, one  must  either  be  un- 
justly inglorious  or  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  glory  at  from  Sl.OO 
to  S3. 00  per  switch 


withdrawal  of  alcoholic  beverage  ad- 
vertising since  1918  hardly  checked 
the  rise  in  the  total. 

Another  external  change  has  been 
in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  ad- 
vertising. The  art  work  of  1900  with 
few  exceptions  was  cheap,  dull,  crude 
and  uninteresting;  today  most  of  the 
drawings  or  other  art.  the  photographs 
and  all  other  pictorial  matter  are  of 
a  high  order.  Similarly  there  has 
been  a  complete  revolution  in  copy. 
Tlie  emphasis  in  most  of  the  1900 
advertising  was  on  "puffing."  The 
wares  of  A  were  described  in  super- 
latives; the  products  of  B  were 
garnished  with  language  more  stirring, 
if  possible,  and  there  was  supreme 
rivalry  in  the  use  of  adjectives.  To- 
day  the    advertising   stories   told    are 


full  of  genuine  interest.  Someone  has 
said  that  the  advertising  pages  display 
fully  as  much  brains  per  square  inch 
as  the  reading  columns  or  pages  which 
they  interlard.  And  if  the  sales 
strategy  involved,  the  market  ap- 
praisals called  for,  the  painstaking 
rewriting  of  "copy"  done,  and  the  skill 
and  care  spent  on  layout  and  illus- 
tration were  made  known,  the  truth  of 
the  comparison  would  be  abundantly 
clear. 

If  a  copy  of  a  magazine  of  1900  or 


Braided  Wire 
Bustles  and  Forfns 

give  ifrare  anJ  style  to  the  form, 
cimibiit^  with  comfort. 

BRAIDED  WISE  HAIR  ROLLS 

can't  heat  the  head  or  harm  the  hair. 
Match  any  color. 

SOU)  IN  AU.  STORES 

AlwaTs  ask  for  "BraidcO  Wire." 

if  you  don't  find  them,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

lfrit</or  o-»r  «.vl.V#.  -HiJixn  HllfJ." 

THE  WESTON  k  WELLS  MFO.  CO. 

.St.,  »ttlla«cl»l»a 


IN  1900  the  mystery  of  the  bustle- 
magic  was  still  a  part  of  feminine 
charm.  "They  fit  every  gesture  and 
they  can't  be  detected,"  was  the  main 
roason-why%  and  the  other  was  that 
lliey  '"give  grace  and  style  to  the 
form,  combined  with  comfort."  It 
would  sun-ly  take  better  arguments 
than  I  best;  to  strap  such  devices  on 
the    emancipated    charmer   of    1928 
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even  1910  is  examined  and  compared 
with  a  current  issue,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  text  matter,  the 
drawings,  the  typography  of  the  old 
issue  compare  in  the  main  quite  fa- 
vorably with  those  for  1927.  But  the 
skill  with  which  the  advertising  space 
has  been  employed  shows  revolu- 
tionary changes.  Not  only  are  there 
great  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
goods  advertised,  but  the  advertising 
messages  and  the  forms  of  their  pres- 
entation are  improved  beyond  recog- 
nition. In  the  quantity  and  charac- 
ter of  advertising  also,  there  are 
marked  contrasts  as  the  following 
table   compiled   from   the   November, 


(;(; 


1900,  and   November,    1927,   issue   of  applicant  is  not  believed  when  he  does 

a   woman's   publication   will  show:  tell  his  story. 

Less  Could  there  be  a  system  for  deter- 

Quar-    than  mininj;  the  extent  to  which  an  appli- 

Half        ter     Quarter  J^  .                                                      Y- 

Pages  Pages   Pages    Pages  cant  is  in  earnest  before  sending  him 

■S"'^  '5"^!^  o^  ■  o    t-  "to  the  newspaper"?      If  a  man  can 

OMOiMOcaoefl  .              -                    **             I'll 

SSSSS3SS  show  by  a  test  that  he  is  dead  set  on 

>"     >"     >'     >"     >"    >"     >"     >"  advertising,  that  will  send  him  head, 

OOOOOOOO  Iiiii                     I                   1                1 

2:ZZZZ?;ZJ?  shoulders,  and  shoes  above  the  others, 

cio'thrg""^.:  S     6     S     8     2     9    3?     3  surely  that  man  should  be  valuable  to 

Dt-ugs    0   20     0     8     2    10     9     5  an  advertising  company. 

Embroidery    .00000080  °            '^       ■' 

Food 0   36     0     7     3     7    31     3  there     are    several     methods    that 

"suTOile^s"!'^  0   13     0   11     0     7   26     9  could  be  tried.     One  could  ask  some 

Toys 0     1     0     0     o?nr,2  question  such  as — "Will  you  agree  to 

Miscellaneous.  1     16       0    15       2    11    95    33  ^       ,      ,                 ,                               i          .  , 

—  —  —  —  — —  work   tor   us   tor  one   month   without 

Total   ...  1   96     0    49     944213    53  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  determine  whether 

{Continued  on  Page  64)  or  not  you  are  fitted  for  advertising?" 

(Not  to  be  carried  out  literally.) 
One  might  give  the  applicant  fifteen 

>,           .          I      n    1  minutes  in   which   to  state   five  basic 

Memoirs  of  a  tub  reasons  for  his  belief  that  he  is  fitted 

Oy^               •                       -pi           •      •             ft)  for  advertising  work.     (From  this  his 

n  IrettinP;  a   r  OSltlOn  earnestness  may  be  determined.) 

^  1  can  readily  understand  that  every 

JOHN    W.     THOMPSON  sincere   applicant   cannot   be   given   a 

position    just    because   he    is    sincere, 

do  all  we  can  to  help  you  get  started  '^.^'^^  '^  "°^  ^^  ^^''''-     ^he  trouble  is 

because  you  look  like  a  good  man.  We  ".''!^  ^,?  "^'f  "^     ^  ^   ''''«  t"  try  adver- 

haven't  anything  at  present  but  we'd  ^''"^      fellows,    are    obtaining   jobs, 

like   to   have   you   make   out   an   ap-  '^'''^  .'*!«  (f^^  7  ^"""^  ^  '^''"^  *"*  "^^ 

plication   and   when   something  turns  ^dvertismg      fellows   are   pushed    out 

up  well  let  you  know."    I  heard  seven  ^  picture. 

speak  this  piece— "If  you  really  want  ^j"^  P'^^  ^'^^^  ^  "^^^^  is  not  neces- 

to  get  into  advertising  why  don't  you  f^^'^  ^°  ^"''^  ''^^ry  man  who  is  good, 

go  to  a  small  agency?  ^"'   *°   S'^^   ^'^ery  man   a   chance  to 

These  quotations  are  not  to  be  taken  f""/^  ^^f^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^^^re  and  earnest 

as  criticisms.     Each  was  probably  ad-  ^^^^"^'^   deciding  that   he   is   not.      In 

vanced  with  a  sincere  hope  that  the  ^''°'"''    ^'""P    ^^''    ^"''"^e    of    "you'll 

"poor  devil"  find  an  opening-some-  "^''^''  f '  ^  ^^^^^  °^  ™y  money,"  be- 

place  else.     But  I  always  found  my-  '=^"'^.  ^^'^  ^^"  ^ave  to  be  advertising 

self  looking  up  the  address  of  the  next  ™^" '"  *^  "^^^  generation,  too. 

agency  to  call  on,  where  I  would  be  Advertising    is    of   age.      Why    not 

cordially  greeted,  put  in  a  confidential  ^^^^  ^  student  training  course  for  the 

chair,  talked  to  in  a  father  to  son  man-  beginner  such  as  the  large  industrial 

ner  and  then  asked  "Wliy  don't  you  concerns  operate?     Put  the  new  man 

try  the  newspaper  first?"  through  a  year  of  training,  serving  in 

And  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  each  ^'^  °^  ^^'^  departments.     He  would  be 

place,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "^^^^^  "^"^^  ™<""e  to  his  company  at 

the  last,  where  I  was  hired,  the  atti-  *''^  ^""^  °^  ^■^^'^  ^in^e  than  he  would  be 

tude  toward  me  was— "Here's  another  '^  '^e  were  simply  put  in  one  depart- 

kid  that  thinks  he  wants  to  get  into  "^ent  and  left  there, 

advertising."  So  give  a  thought  to  the  young  man 

This  system;  o£  interviewing  new  who  is  trying  to  enter  the  advertising 
men  seems  hardly  fair.  It  is  true  that  business.^  If  he  is  sincere,  help  him; 
the  young  fellows  who  only  think  that  "^  ^e  isn't  in  earnest,  tell  him  so.  Tell 
they  want  to  get  into  advertising  him  that  he  would  be  better  off  if  he 
greatly  outnumber  the  ones  who  know  ^'^^  ^ot  get  in  advertising  if  you  really 
that  they  do.  And  so  those  who  are  feel  that  way.  Then  if  you  have  mis- 
longing  to  get  into  advertising  are  judged  him,  it  will  only  make  him 
swept  down  by  the  increasing  wave  of  try  harder;  and  if  he  believes  you, 
tliose  who  are  only  fascinated  by  it.  then  you  will  have  done  him  a  good 
As  a  result  there  are  shouts  of  "Wolf  turn,  because  he  did  not  really  want 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  deserving  to  get  into  advertising  anyway. 


Author's  Note — This  is  the  first  of 
several  articles  by  a  youth,  just  out 
of  college  who  has  acquired  what 
thousands  of  others  long  for — a  posi- 
tion in  an  advertising  agency. 

It  is  his  hope  that  those  who  em- 
ploy beginners  ivill  learn  from  these 
articles  just  what  the  "cub"  thinks 
about,  and  possibly  find  in  them  what 
he  ivants  to  express,  but  hates  to  say. 

GETTING  started  in  advertising 
is,  to  most  of  us,  like  getting 
olives  out  of  a  bottle.  We  hear 
much  of  the  need  for  young  men. 
Young  men  with  young  ideas — that  is 
the  cry.  But — the  hitch  is  that  these 
much  desired  young  men  must  have 
had  some  practical  experience.  That's 
the  rub.  Very,  very  few  are  willing 
to  train  a  raw  young  man.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  beginner  is,  where  to  get 
the  experience  to  get  the  job. 

Now  I  was  not  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  my  hand,  nor  with  a  horse 
shoe  in  my  mouth,  but  I  landed  in 
an  advertising  agency.  And  so  the 
first  part  of  my  dream  came  true. 
Before  that  happened,  however,  twen- 
ty-seven hours  were  spent  in  nineteen 
outer  offices;  twenty-three  chairs  were 
sat  in  and  fifty-three  periodicals  were 
read  from  cover  to  cover.  I  traveled 
sixteen  miles  by  foot  and  heard  this 
story  eight  times — "I  would  suggest 
that  you  try  the  newspaper  game  be- 
fore entering  advertising."  This  one 
came  at  me  four  times — "We  want  to 
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How  Shall  We  Make  Up  Our 
Salesman's  Sample  Case? 


RAY    GILES 


BEFORE  answering 
the  question  raised 
by  the  title  of  this 
article,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  use  of  sam- 
ple cases.  The  purpose 
of  a  sales  department 
that  provides  its  men 
with  sample  cases  will 
sometimes  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their 
form  and  contents.  As 
a  general  rule,  sample 
cases  are  used  for  such 
reasons  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  To  arouse  inter- 
est. Obviously  an  unin- 
teresting sample  case  is 
worse  than  no  sample 
case    at    all;    the    best 

sample  cases  are  always  interesting. 
But  even  where  the  manufacturer  is 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  some- 
thing spectacular  to  put  in  his  case, 
the  fact  remains  that  even  ordinary 
exhibits  may  be  better  than  no  exhibits 
at  all.  Merely  having  something  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  makes  a 
sample  worthwhile.  A  successful 
sampling  crew  was  instructed  to  knock 
at  housewives'  doors — and,  as  soon 
as  a  door  was  opened,  hand  a  cake 
of  soap  to  the  lady  of  the  house  with 
the  polite  request,  "Would  you  mind 
holding  this  for  a  moment?"  With  the 
soap  in  her  hand  she  could  not  close 
the  door,  nor  could  she  shoo  away 
the  sampling  man  until  he  had,  to  at 
least  some  extent,  satisfied  her  curi- 
osity. A  sample  in  the  hand  beats 
two  in  a  sample  case  in  arousing 
curiosity.  When  the  dealer's  palm 
contains  an  interesting  sample,  his 
curiosity  is  far  more  thoroughly 
aroused  than  when  some  general  con- 
versation tries  to  describe  that  same 
article. 

(2)  To  create  a  common  bond  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  Why?  Be- 
cause  buyer   and   seller   are   contem- 


DraWD  by  Charles  Voight  for  Waltt  &  Bond  Co. 


plating  the  same  tiling  instead  of  tak- 
ing opposite  sides  of  an  argument. 
They  are  looking  at  something  to- 
gether instead  of  feeling  the  wall  of 
separation  that  so  often  exists  between 
dealer  and  salesman. 

(3)  To  obtain  better  attention  for 
sales  talk.  Few  of  us  are  gifted  with 
the  power  of  absolute  concentration. 
A  buyer  looking  at  an  interesting  sam- 
ple is  far  less  subject  to  mental  wan- 
dering than  one  who  is  listening  to  a 
salesman's  monologue  unaccompanied 
by  interesting  exhibits. 

(4)  To  tell  a  manujacturing  story. 
From  a  sample  case  a  tire  salesman 
can  show  the  materials  that  make  his 
tire.  His  cross-section  of  it  may  tell 
a  great  deal  that  an  examination  of 
a  tire  would  never  show. 

This  is  particularly  important 
where  the  good  qualities  of  a  product 
are  hidden  under  an  outer  finish 
which  to  the  eye  may  seem  to  be  as 
good  as  that  appearing  on  some  cheap- 
er product. 

The  sample  case  may  even  be  a 
portable  moving  picture  outfit  which 
can  take  the  prospective  customer 
through  a  whole  factory.     In  one  case 


a  manufacturer  had  his 
salesmen  take  out  old- 
fashioned  stereoscope 
outfits  with  prints  of  his 
big  machinery.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  sales- 
man to  carry  about 
samples  of  his  turbines, 
but  through  stereoscopic 
photography  with  the 
frames  and  enlarging 
lenses  the  prospective 
customer  could  see  the 
goods  in  large  size  and 
perfect  modelling. 

(5)  To  save  money 
in  sampling.  A  sample 
case  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  one 
candy  manufacturer.  He 
wanted  to  impress  the 
dealer  with  the  variety 
of  centers  used  in  his  chocolates.  The 
salesman's  practise  had  been  to  pull 
out  a  fresh  box  of  chocolates  and  cut 
each  one  open.  This  was  impressive 
but  expensive.  Then  a  set  of  choco- 
lates was  cut  open.  A  half  of  each 
chocolate  was  glued  to  a  heavy  card- 
board base,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  cellophane  and  then  slipped  in- 
to a  sample  case.  The  dealer  saw  the 
variety  just  as  well  and  more  quickly. 

VERY  often  the  expense  involved  in 
opening  or  giving  away  packages 
of  a  product  can  be  cut  do^vn  mate- 
rially by  carrying  the  goods  in  phials, 
bottles,  or  other  containers  and  dis- 
pensing sample  quantities.  A  manu- 
facturer of  spices  and  condiments  puts 
up  samples  of  his  goods  in  little  medi- 
cine bottles  which  are  carried  by  the 
salesmen  in  medicine  cases  similar  to 
those  used  by  homeopathic  doctors. 

(6)  To  demonstrate  a  food.  The 
salesmen  handling  a  new  sandwich 
spread  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  when  they 
enter  a  grocery  store.  They  then  open 
their  sample  case  and  take  out  a 
bread  knife  and  a  can  of  their  prod- 
uct.    They  slice  the  bread  and  make 
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sandwiches  which  they  pass  to  the 
proprietor  and  clerks.  Any  customers 
present  are  also  invited  to  try  the 
sandwich.  There  is  no  way  like  that 
to  sell! 

ANEW  ginger  ale  company  sends 
out  salesmen  with  bottles  of  its 
product.  The  salesman  buys  a  bottle 
of  the  ginger  ale  which  the  dealer  con- 
siders the  best  that  he  carries.  Out 
come  Lily  Cups  and  a  bottle  of  the 
salesman's  product.  Both  bottles  are 
opened.  The  dealer  is  invited  to  drink 
a  cup  of  his  own  ginger  ale  first,  then 
a  cup  of  the  new  product.  Three  times 
out  of  four  the  dealer  admits  that  the 
new  product  is  better.  How  superior 
that  is  to  talk! 

Demonstration  schemes  may,  as 
was  indicated  in  tlie  case  of  the  sand- 
wich spread,  be  made  to  include  the 
dealer's  customers.  Buyers  of  the 
product  may  thus  be  created  before 
the  dealer's  eyes.  Or  the  dealer  him- 
self may  buy.  When  his  stock  arrives 
the  salesman,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
comes  in  and  samples  the  clerks  and 
some  patrons  of  the  store. 

How  shall  we  assemble  the  sample 
case?  Some  important  points  to  bear 
in  mind  are  these: 

( 1 )  Size.  The  size  of  a  sample  case 
is  like  the  length  of  the  copy  to  adver- 
tise a  product.  The  sample  case,  like 
the  advertisement,  must  do  a  definite 
selling  job.  If  a  number  of  samples 
must  be  used — and  if  those  samples 
are  interesting — the  sample  case  must 
be  large.  But  if  the  salesman  has  to 
carry  a  big  case  he  may  be  tempted  to 
forget  it.  Don't  blame  him  for  that. 
Big  sample  cases  must  be  so  good  that 
the  salesman  is  enthusiastic  about 
them.  Then  he  will  use  them  in  spite 
of  their  size. 

There  is  also  the  dealer  to  consider. 
A  big  sample  case  may  make  him  feel 
that  he  will  get  hung  up  for  a  lot  of 
time  if  the  salesman  once  opens  it. 
That  is  why  a  big  sample  case  must 
enlist  the  salesman's  enthusiastic  co- 
operation. 

What  about  the  very  small  sample 
case?  In  extreme  cases  it  may  weigh 
only  a  few  ounces  and  be  carried  in 
the  side  coat  pocket.  -  No  bother  at 
all.  The  salesman  starts  talking.  Out 
comes  the  coat  pocket  sample  case, 
opened  in  no  time  at  all.  Samples 
shown  before  the  dealer  has  a  chance 
to  object.  Theoretically  this  is  the 
ideal  sample  case,  but  its  creation  is 
not  always  easy.    It  is  a  good  goal  to 


aim  at,  although  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance where  the  salesman  reported 
that  the  sample  case  was  so  small  and 
incomplete  that  dealers  were  not  in- 
terested in  it.  Like  an  over  brief,  frag- 
mentary piece  of  advertising  copy,  it 
failed  either  to  interest  or  to  convince. 
There  are  two  more  points  about 
size:  The  sample  case  should  fit 
easily  under  a  Pullman  berth.  This 
points  to  a  flatish  case  rather  than  to 
a  square  one.    A  flat  case  is  also  easier 


to  carry.  The  arm  hangs  straight  and 
naturally.  A  big,  square  case  makes 
the  arm  go  out  at  an  unnatural  angle. 

(2)  Order.  In  most  sample  stories 
the  exhibits  must  be  shown  in  a  cer- 
tain sequence,  so  it  often  pays  to  num- 
ber them.  This  helps  both  buyer  and 
seller;  and  when  putting  the  samples 
back  in  the  case  in  the  right  order. 

Samples  of  dissimilar  size  may  ap- 
pear to  be  less  orderly,  but  they 
add  interest  (Continued  on  page  68) 


The  Advertising  Manager's  Job 

H.  H.   SQUIRE 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 


DISGUISE  the  fact  though  we 
may,  the  primary  function  of  the 
advertising  manager,  like  that  of  the 
purchasing  agent,  is  defensive,  or  at 
least,  conservative. 

But  though  purchasing  and  adver- 
tising departments  alike  are  created 
from  fundamental  motives  of  conser- 
vation, that  conservation  must  be 
intelligent:  for  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  efficiency  is  waste,  and  will 
not  be  tolerated.  The  purchaser  may 
not  provide  poor  materials  or  flimsy 
appliances,  for  in  the  end  these  are 
costliest;  and  the  advertising  manager 
is  under  a  like  obligation  to  deliver 
advertising  that  is  efficient  and  profit- 
able. This  I  firmly  believe  he  cannot 
do  alone,  for  "a  man  who  is  his  own 
lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client."  That 
is  where  the  agency  comes  in,  with 
all  the  force  and  vigor  of  necessity. 
And  to  employ  agency  service  profit- 
ably, something  more  and  better  than 
mere  cheese-paring  parsimony  is  re- 
quired of  the  industrial  advertising 
manager.  His  field  is  in  the  realm  of 
fact.  Labor  he  may  and  should  to 
communicate  his  facts  to  his  agency, 
but  there  will  always  be  important 
matters  of  which  his  industrial  back- 
ground will  best  qualify  him  to  judge, 
just  as  the  how,  where  and  when  of 
their  presentation  will  be  best  under- 
within  the  agency.  The  equipment  of 
the  advertising  department  should 
therefore  be  specific  and  individual, 
while  that  of  the  agency  has  its  value 
in  its  breadth. 

The   advertiser,    througii   his   adver- 


Portions  of  a  recent  address  delivered 
before  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Cleve- 
land Advertising  Club. 


tising  manager,  should  furnish  the 
background  of  fact  finding,  should  see 
that  his  advertising  comports  with 
actualities,  financial  and  factual,  and 
shotdd  carefully  measure  and  weigh 
residts.  He  must  depend  upon 
agencies  for  ideas  and  initiative.  He 
must  work  with  them — lean  on  them, 
if  you  please — but  he  must  rarely  re- 
quire his  agency  to  say  no.  Wlien  it 
has  to  be  said,  usually  he  must  say 
it  himself.  He  had  best  be  careful  not 
to  say  it  at  the  wrong  time,  and  to  say 
it  only  when  it  should  be  said. 

BETWEEN  an  advertiser  competent 
to  expound  his  own  difficulties, 
abilities  and  possibilities,  and  an 
agency  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  service  he  offers  to  his  public,  there 
should  never  be  any  clash.  The  work 
of  the  advertiser  and  his  agent  is  com- 
plementary, and  neither  the  agency 
nor  the  advertising  department  man- 
ager could  produce  the  best  results 
without  the  other.  Who,  if  not  he,  can  , 
best  read  the  public  mind  and  de- 
termine the  method,  mood  and  man- 
ner in  which  we  may  approach  it? 
Yet,  to  whatever  heights  genius  may 
beckon  him,  he  must  stand  firm  upon 
a  solid  ground  work  of  demonstrated 
facts  which  none  so  well  as  the  adver- 
tiser himself  can  prepare  for  him.  Let 
the  advertising  manager  feed  him  the 
facts.  His  advertising  power  plant 
must  be  fed  and  serviced.  Facts  are 
its  fuel.  He  must  supply  them,  for 
steam  must  be  kept  up;  but  if  cold 
water  is  needed,  to  jjrevent  the  over- 
heating of  the  boilers,  he  is  the  one 
who  will  doubtless  have  to  turn  it  on. 
That,  as  I  view  it,  is  the  advertising 
manager's  job. 


THE   XILii€LETTE    IN    ADVECTI/INe 
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PORTO       9IA1JRIZIO 

Designed  hr  a  student  in  the  State  Acad- 
emy of  Art,  Diisseldorf,  Germany 


From   a   photograph   by   Fred   Bradley   for  the   Silver- 
smith's Guild  of  America,  New  York 


0 

4 

^^ 

Wake  up,  old  plug, 
— be  a  good  horse! 
Co.'s  Horse  Feed, 
worth  living,  even  for 

and  be  a  horse 

Eat  the  H-O 

It  makes  life 

a  plough  horse. 

Drawn   by    \^'alter   Fawcett   for   Hecker   H-O 
Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo 


From   a   photograph   by   William   She- 
well   Ellis,   Philadelphia;   drawn   by   J. 
Walter  Da^is  for  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,   Cincinnati 


Letterhead  drawn  by  Harvey 
Hopkins  Dunn  for  Edward 
Stern    &   Co.,    Philadelphia 


THE   /■Lli€UCTTC    IN    ADVECTIXINe 


Designed  by  Charles  Paine  for  the  Scottish  National  Players 


Drawn  by  Mrs.  Esther  Brock 

Bird  for  The  Sportsman, 

Boston 


Dra>*Ti  by  C  B.  Falls  for  B. 
W.  Huebsch.  Inc..  New  York 


Drawn  by  Perry  Githens  for  Harper's  Bazar,  New  York 


^^HO  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  succumbed  on  the 
Boardwalk,  in  embarrassed  vanity, 
to  the  seasoned  wiles  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, to  slide  finally  off  the  dais 
clutching  a  scissored  profile,  which 
the  spieler  insisted  was  really  a 
remarkable  likeness?  After  the 
Little  One  had  pulled  the  nose  off 
the  thing,  it  disappeared  —  and 
was  not  replaced.  We  never 
thought  of  it  as  being  especially 
decorative. 

But,  judging  from  the  number 
of  silhouettes  that  appeared  in 
this  year's  crop  of  Ye  Antique 
Shoppes  our  ancestors  —  or  the 
antique  manufactories  —  felt  dif- 
ferently; and  so  apparently  does 
the  modern  commercial  German, 
whose  astuteness  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans.  Be  it  a  splash  of 
black  leaping  out  from  the  white 
of  a  page,  or  carefully  arranged 
white  on  a  calm  background  of 
black,  it  is  always  striking  and 
can  be  startling.  Capable  of  bear- 
ing graceful  design,  of  expressing 
bold,  incisive  strength  or  the  quiet 
of  geometrical  forms,  it  has  shown 
advertisers  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  get  as  satisfactory  a  va- 
riety of  effects  from  a  silhouette 
as  from  an  intricate  line  draw- 
ing. 

The  Germans  even  occasionally 
replace — and  -with  success  —  the 
pen  of  the  artist  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  typefounder,  as  is 
shown  here  in  the  architectural 
Porto  Maurizio  design.  Their 
interest  in  this  use  of  typographic 
material  is  marked. 

The  conservative  American  has 
probably  not  given  the  silhouette 
its  complete  due.  Perfectly  adapted 
by  its  nature  to  combine  sympa- 
thetically with  a  surrounding  of 
type,  its  use  as  trade-mark  or 
logotype  is  obvious.  The  danger 
is  that  the  advantages  of  employ- 
ing it  more  prominently  and  with 
greater  confidence  will  be  over- 
looked, and  an  excellent,  and  not 
expensive,  technical  medium  for 
advertising  art  will  be  allowed  to 
languish   wastefulv    in    desuetude. 


THE    XILHCLETTE    IN    ADVECTI/ING 


From  an  advertisement  of 
Buoyant  Chairs,  London 


Drawn  by  Witold  Gordon  for 
Delnian  Shoe  Salon,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Zero  for  The  House 
of  Bisco 


From  an  advertisement 

of  Yamatoya,  New 

York 


I  M  #   «  I 


Drawn  by  Zero  for  Weber  & 
Heilbroner,  New  York 


Designed   by   V.    M. 

Hillyer  for  the  Calvert 

School,  Baltimore 


A  siUiouette  designed  for  W. 
A.  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  New  York 


Dra>\'n  by  Gustav   B.  Jensen  for 

the    Bonner    Publishing    House, 

New  York 


Dra>*-n  by  Hans  Flato  for  Tlie 
House  of  Tre-Jur,   New  York 


THE    JILHCUETTE    IN    ADVECTIXIfNG 


The  "shadow  show,"  a  new  form  of  advertising  film  made  by 
Julius  Pinschewer,  Berlin,  Germany 


From  a  lecture  advertisement  de- 
signed by   a  student  at  the  State 
Academy  of  Art,  Diisseldorf,  Ger- 
manv 


This  and  the  word  "sil- 
houette" found  above 
were  designed  by  students 
at  the  State  Academy  of 
Art,  Diisseldorf,  Germany 


Designed  by  Winold  Reiss  for 
Crillon,  New  York 


AH- 

BOlIf 

MARGARINE 


A    poster    designed    by    F.    Ahlers, 
Berlin,  Germany 
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A  Constant  Reader  Shies  Off 


L.    E.   McGIVENA 

Promotion  Manager,  "The  News,"  New  York 


LIKE  many  another  minor 
practitioner  in  advertising, 
^  I  have  followed  Claude 
Hopkins'  business  autobiog- 
raphy in  the  pages  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  witli  intense 
interest.  To  any  of  us  in  this 
business  any  extensive  record  of 
advertising  experience  is  valu- 
able, interesting.  And  when  that 
record  is  as  long  and  varied, 
as  brilliant  and  successful  as 
Mr.  Hopkins'  is,  it  is  memorable 
and  impressive.  But  with  Chap- 
ter XIV — •"  'Scientific'  Advertis- 
ing— Some  Principles  That  Have 
Been  Thoroughly  Tested" — this 
constant  reader  begins  to  shy 
off  and  make  reservations. 

Mr.  Hopkins  humanly  sue-  — 
cumbs  to  the  usage  of  verbs  in 
the  imperative  mood.  He  writes — do, 
do  not;  and  also — never,  always,  must. 
These  are  dangerous  words,  even  for 
an  old  master.  Dogma  is  always  dan- 
gerous. It  is  accepted  absolutely  in 
one  certain  religious  persuasion;  and 
the  acceptance  in  that  audience  rests 
on  the  assumption  of  divinely  pre- 
rogative privilege.  It  is  particularly 
dangerous  in  this  business  of  adver- 
tising. 

Mr.  Hopkins'  title — "Scientific"  Ad- 
vertising— is  in  itself  a  contradiction 
of  terms.  Despite  the  best  effort  and 
contributions  of  men  like  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, advertising  is  not  a  science.  No- 
body can  prove  that  it  ever  will  be  a 
science.  Probably  nobody  will  ever 
live  long  enough.    And  if  he  does,  the 

subject  matter  will  change  too  often. 
*     *     * 

Let  us  contemplate  casually  the  sci- 
entific method  as  such. 

A  scientist,  a  worker  in  one  of  the 
recognized  sciences,  learns  by  experi- 
ment. He  takes  fresh  material,  con- 
sistent material,  material  always  the 
same  at  first.  He  measures,  weighs, 
examines,  certifies.  He  notes  time, 
place  and  all  discernible  conditional 
surroundings  such  as  temperature, 
light  and  atmospheric  density.  He 
works  in  the  same  place,  with  the  same 
instruments,  and  with  the  same  condi- 


Editor  s  Note 


With  the  current  issue,  Claude  Hopkins' 
autobiography  conies  to  its  conclusion. 
"My  Life  In  Advertising"  is  now  published 
in  book  form  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
No  single  feature  we  have  printed  has 
aroused  so  much  comment  as  this  serial. 
Many  letters  have  come  to  our  desk — ■ 
mostly  commendatory;  others  questioning 
whether  Mr.  Hopkins'  advertising  "prin- 
ciples" could  he  applied  as  generally  as 
he  rather  positively  states.  We  publish 
the  following  inteihgent  criticism  in  line 
with  an  established  policy  of  presenting 
both  sides  of  every  subject  under  discussion. 


tions  as  far  as  possible.  When  the 
same  procedure  under  the  same  con- 
ditions produces  the  same  result,  he 
is  on  the  way  to  finding  a  principle. 
Then  he  begins  to  change  his  elements, 
one  after  another,  and  notes  results. 
If  variations  from  the  original  find- 
ing occur,  they  must  be  verified  and 
explained.  Thus  instances  are  devel- 
oped, recorded;  reactions  confirmed; 
case  histories  built  up.  Such,  roughly, 
is  the  scientific  method.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  prevail  in  advertising  prac- 
tice. 

THE  true  scientist  is  cautious.  Read 
the  reports  of  any  scientific  body. 
Individuals  report  on  experiments, 
and  cautiously  draw  conclusions.  Col- 
laborators confirm.  Technique  is  es- 
tablished. After  innumerable  experi- 
ments, a  principle  may  be  developed, 
and  so  promulgated. 

But  the  advertising  practitioner  can- 
not and  does  not  proceed  as  the  sci- 
entist. He  tries  something.  It  works, 
and  he  develops  a  rough  rule  of 
thumb.  Others  try  the  same  thing.  It 
may  or  may  not  work.  After  a  while, 
it  does  not  work  at  all.  Even  if  the 
creative  advertiser  had  money,  time 
and  opportunity  enough  to  set  him- 
self in  a  research  chair,  it  is  extremely 
dubious  if  he  could  make  advertising 


or  even  certain  aspects  of  it  sci- 
entific, because  his  material  is 
never  the  same. 

The  bacteriologist  may  experi- 
ment with  certain  bacteria.  He 
starts  with  a  neutral  culture  in 
which  his  bacteria  may  feed  and 
grow.  If  he  cares  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  he  starts  again  with 
a  neutral  culture,  exactly  the 
same.  But  the  advertiser  can- 
not start  with  a  neutral  culture. 
His  field  consists  of  people.  Ad- 
vertise tooth  paste  or  cereals  or 
oil  burners  extensively  for  a 
year,  or  two  or  five  years,  as  an 
advertising  experiment,  if  you 
will.  You  may  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, but  the  field  is  not  the 
—  same  as  the  one  you  started  with. 

Give  a  chemist  a  wet  inorganic 
solution  X.  He  can  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  lead  or  silver  or  iron  in  it. 
But  he  is  helpless  if  a  half-dozen 
chemists  ahead  of  him  have  used  the 
solution  and  mucked  it  up  with  vari- 
ous reagents.  So  it  is  with  advertis- 
ing. Our  solution  X  is  never  the  same 
after  somebody  has  advertised  to  it. 

You  may  say  that  there  are  known 
fundamentals  of  human  nature.  Cer- 
tainly there  are.  You  can  find  them 
in  the  Bible,  or  in  Shakespeare,  and 
in  the  works  of  George  M.  Cohan. 
Any  newspaper  reporter  can  tell  you 
some  or  most  of  them.  So  can  any 
literate  actor  or  politician.  The  fun- 
damentals are  simple.  But  their  as- 
pects, perceptible  forms  and  variables 
are  anything  but  simple.  Reaching 
the  fundamentals  is  difficult.  Fun- 
damentals are  elemental,  but  people 
are  complex. 

Tell  an  advertising  man  that  people 
love,  hate,  aspire,  hunger,  fear,  fight. 
Tell  him  they  want  to  keep  on  living, 
to  marry,  to  breed  children,  to  have 
power,  to  enjoy  comfort,  admiration, 
respect,  and  so  on.  Fundamentals! 
What  of  it?  I  know  what  a  house 
is  made  of,  but  I  cannot  make  one. 
I  shall  have  to  spend  years  becoming 
a  house  builder  before  I  can  make  a 
passable  or  livable  or  salable  house. 
Yet  a  house    (Continued  on  page  84) 
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A  Plea  for  Us  Oldsters 


'Please,  Wont  More  Men  Who  Make  Things  Make  More  of  the  Kind  of  Things  We 
Want  to  Buy,  and  Talk  More  to  Us  About  Them  in  Our  Kind  of  Language" 


GEORGE      L.     PRICE 

Secretary,  The  Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 


WE  are  the  oldsters  .  .  . 
ten  million  men  or 
more,  thirty-five  to 
fifty-five  years  old  and  beyond, 
who — for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives — are  just  beginning  to 
have  all  the  money  we  want  to 
spend — more  money  than  we 
have  ever  had  before;  more 
money  than  any  similar  sized 
group  of  men  has  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  today,  or  ever 
has  had  at  any  other  period  of 
history. 

We  have  to  have  homes  to 
live  in,  chairs  to  sit  on,  and 
beds  to  sleep  in;  food  to  eat 
and  tables  to  eat  from;  cars  to 
ride  in  and  clothes  to  wear  and 
books  to  read  and  shows  to  see; 
things  to  play  with  and  work 
with.  Most  of  us  have  wives 
to  whom  we  pay  allowances  as 
our  consciences  dictate  rather 
than  alimony  as  the  courts  de- 
cree. And,  among  us,  we  ac-  ""' 
count  for  fifteen  million  boys 
and  girls  of  nine  to  fifteen  years  who 
also  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  sheltered 
and  educated,  entertained  and  doc- 
tored, and  have  other  things  done  to 
and  for  them. 

We  are  no  longer  young,  but  we 
have  not  lost  our  capacity  for  living; 
most  of  us  have  just  begun  to  know 
how  to  live  and  to  have  the  where- 
withal to  live  as  we  want  to.  But  the 
flaming  youth  school  of  advertising 
tells  us  that  our  tastes,  our  standards, 
our  requirements  are  hardly  worth 
bothering  about.  Youth  is  all  that 
matters  nowadays,  and,  except  as  pos- 
sible purchasing  agents  for  youth,  we 
don't  count. 

Let  us  look  at  this  market  that  the 
youth  cult  says  nobody  wants.  All 
told,  it  numbers  some  thirty-five  mil- 
lion people^twenty  million  adults, 
fifteen  million  children. 

Barring  the  failures  (who  still  are 
making  no  less  than  they  did  at  thirty, 
and  about  as  much  as  the  average  youth 


gned   by  a  student  in  tlie  State  Academy  of  Art,   DQsseldorr,  Germany 


of  thirty  or  less  of  today),  most  of 
these  families  are  just  beginning  to 
have  the  things  they've  been  slaving 
and  saving  for  during  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years.  They're  moving  into 
better  homes,  buying  better  furniture, 
driving  better  cars,  joining  better 
clubs.  With  experience  and  age  have 
come  better  tastes,  and  also  the  abil- 
ity to  indulge  those  tastes. 

They  are  pretty  good  spenders,  these 
oldsters.  With  homes  bought  and  paid 
for,  and  a  share  in  the  business,  or  a 
few  nice  blocks  of  dividend-paying 
stocks,  and  a  lot  of  life  insurance  paid 
up,  or  about  to  be,  they  are  not  wor- 
rying so  much  about  the  future.  And 
so  they  can  devote  themselves  more 
whole-heartedly  to  the  present  and  the 
fullness  thereof. 

In  addition  to  buying  liberally  of 
things  they  want,  they  have  formed  the 
habit  of  paying  pretty  generally  on 
the  dot.  They  don't  go  in  much  for 
installment  buying,  and  when  they  buy 


land, 
of    a 
South. 
That 
youth 
"Gosh, 


on  straight  time  they  are  quite 
likely  to  meet  their  bills  when 
they  are  due.  Also  they  are,  or 
have  been  until  of  late,  con- 
firmed buyers  of  advertised 
items  of  demonstrated,  acknowl- 
edged merit.  Boot-leg  merchan- 
dise hasn't  had  much  appeal  for 
them. 

From  almost  every  possible 
view-point  they  would  appear 
to  represent  a  pretty  fair  type 
of  customer  for  almost  anyone 
who  has  anything  to  sell 
through  legitimate  channels. 
But,  it  seems,  they  fail  in 
several  important  particulars. 
For  one  thing,  some  of  these 
oldsters  don't  care  for  Eugene 
O'Neill;  it  is  even  whispered 
( God  save  the  mark ! )  that 
some  have  never  even  heard  of 
him.  Some  of  them  have  archaic 
notions  about  family  relations, 
religion,  politics  and  patriotism. 
Some  still  believe  that  "Black 
Bottom"  refers  to  good  corn 
and  that  Charleston  is  the  name 
sizable    city    somewhere    down 


is  the  trouble;  they  haven't 
.  .  they  are  not  modern. 
Big  Boy.  They  ain't  even 
sophisticated!" 

One  can  hear,  however,  the  ready 
chorus  of  the  youth  cult:  "Oh,  we're 
not  forgetting  these  old-timers.  They're 
youth-worshippers,  you  know,  and 
anything  that  appeals  to  youth  is  sure 
to  appeal  to  them.  If  we  don't  get 
'em  direct,  we  hook  them  through  their 
sons  and  daughters,  who,  thank  good- 
ness, are  modern  and  know  what  we're 
talking  about.  Don't  worry;  we  land 
the  oldsters  all  right!" 

But  do  you?  I  seem  to  detect  in 
the  minds  of  quite  a  lot  of  these  old- 
timers  something  approaching  tolerant 
contempt  for  professional  flaming 
youth;  for  its  standards,  for  its  judg- 
ments. As  for  youth  worship,  I 
know  any      {Continued  on  page  72) 
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THE  Aeolian  Company  vacates  its 
splendid  salesrooms  on  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  i\ew  York,  and  a  few 
months  later  a  Woolwortli  store  takes 
its  place.  We  know  of  nothing  which 
indicates  more  clearly  what  is  going 
on  in  the  business  world.  American 
industry  is,  apparently,  dominated  by 
the  "mass"  idea  in  selling  as  well  as 
in  production. 

The  Mediocrity  of 
Insincerity 

REGARDING  insincerity  in  adver- 
tising copy:  when  men  write  in- 
sincere advertising  they  do  it,  not  be- 
cause they  want  to  write  that  kind  of 
advertising,  but  because  they  think  it 
effective.  And  some  notable  examples 
of  insincere  advertising  have  proved 
exceedingly  effective. 

But  deprive  them  of  the  possibility 
of  using  insincerity,  and  they  will  still 
find  a  way  to  write  successful  adver- 
tising. They  may  grumble  and  fume 
about  it,  but  in  the  end  they  will  find 
a  way  of  doing  a  better  job  with  hon- 
est, fore-square  advertising. 

Laziness  and  lack  of  imagination, 
rather  than  dishonesty,  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  insincere  advertising,  just 
as  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all 
mediocrity — -for  advertising  insincer- 
ity  is   a   form   of  mental   mediocrity. 

Let  the  advertiser  insist,  and  the 
agency  and  the  advertising  manager 
persist,  and  ways  will  be  found  to 
remove  the  last  vestige  of  insincerity 
from  advertising. 

Fashion  the  Only  Sales 
Appeal  That  Counts 

TT  is  difficult  for  manufacturers  who 
-*-  were  trained  in  the  pre-war  school 
of  selling  to  understand  that  fashion 
in  many  lines  is  today  tlie  only  sales 
appeal  in  which  the  public  is  inter- 
ested. 

Take  the  watch  business  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  wrist  watch  is  rapidly 
supplanting  the  pocket  watch.    Wom- 


en have  been  using  the  wrist  or 
strap  watch  exclusively  for  many 
years,  and  now  men  also  are  express- 
ing a  decided  preference  for  it.  A 
surprisingly  large  percentage  of  the 
current  sale  of  men's  watches  is  of  the 
strap  type.  The  jewelry  trade  claims 
that  if  the  vogue  continues  at  its  pres- 
ent pace,  in  a  few  years  the  pocket 
watch  will  take  its  place  beside  the 
dodo  and  the  horse  and  carriage. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  de- 
velopment is  that  the  wrist  watch  is 
conquering  the  market,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  perfected  as  a 
timepiece.  Because  of  the  constant 
shaking  and  tossing  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, the  average  wrist  watch  does  not 
keep  accurate  time. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  worry  the 
public.  People  are  buying  wrist 
watches  because  they  are  in  vogue.  In 
other  words,  fashion  has  displaced  ac- 
curacy as  the  principal  selling  argu- 
ment for  a  watch. 

Breaking  Doivn  Resistance 
Advertising's  Job 

A  LETTER  from  Arthur  H.  Dix  was 
recently  published  under  The 
Open  Forum,  in  which  Mr.  Dix  made 
this  statement: 

The  major  function  of  business  paper  ad- 
vertising is  not  to  make  direct  sales,  nor  even 
to  produce  inquiries,  but  to  cut  the  cost  of 
personal  selling. 

That  is  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  advertising,  but  like  all  fundamental 
truths,  we  do  not  give  it  the  attention 
which  it  deserves. 

The  primary  purpose  of  all  adver- 
tising is  to  break  down  resistance — -to 
make  easier  the  acceptance  of  a  prod- 
uct, idea  or  proposition.  This  is  the 
object  of  advertising,  regardless  of 
whether  the  message  is  addressed  to 
the  consumer,  to  the  distributing  trade 
or  to  the  industrial  buyer. 

And  all  advertising,  no  matter  how 
ineffectual  it  may  be.  does  accomplish 
at  least  a  portion  of  its  objective.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  any  advertising, 
any  place,  any  time,  without  succeed- 
ing in  breaking  down  some  resistance 
and  in  creating  some  acceptance  for 
the  thing  advertised. 


Good-bye  to  Fake 
Testimonials  in  1928? 

nPHE  January  issue  of  The  Forum 
J-  contains  a  debate  between  Stuart 
Chase  and  Roy  Durstine.  It  is  called 
"Are  We  Debauched  by  Salesman- 
ship?"    Says  Stuart  Chase: 

It  is  recorded  that  a  certain  advertising 
agency  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  anyone  on  its  staff  who  could 
secure  the  name  of  a  very  great  lady  in 
New  York  society  as  an  indorser  of  a  toilet 
preparation  which  the  agency  was  handling. 
A  young  woman  after  several  gallant  at- 
tempts received  the  prize,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  her  colleagues.  The  bait  that  she 
offered  the  matron  was  five  thousand  dollars; 
and  her  argument  was  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  great  lady  did  not  need  the  money 
herself,  the  five  thousand  dollars  would  be 
very  useful  to  help  meet  the  constant  ap- 
peals for  charity  with  which  all  great  ladies 
are  deluged.  What  was  a  name  and  a 
picture  against  a  Lady  Bountiful  helping  as 
never  before  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted? 
The  lady  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  and  a 
million  lesser  ladies  shortly  learned  the 
happy  news  that  an  idol  of  Fifth  Avenue 
used  daily  the  compound  that  was  to  be 
purchased  in  any  drug  store.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  never  used  it,  and  never  in- 
tended to. 

Says  Roy  Durstine: 

Recently  in  Franklin  P.  Adams's  column 
in  the  New  York  World  appeared  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  devoted  to  Vincent  Richards's 
article  in  Liberty  telling  why  he  turned  pro- 
fessional. 

"Queens  indorse  cold  cream,"  said  Mr. 
Richards.  "Actresses  praise  pipe  tobacco. 
Society  women  pose  in  the  latest  clothes. 
They  all  get  paid  for  their  statements  but 
no   one  thinks   it   unethical." 

"Footfault,"  replied  F.  P.  A.  "There  are 
a  good  many  of  us  who  think  it  unethical; 
some  of  us  consider  it  downright  crooked, 
not  only  in  the  person  who  endorses  this  or 
that  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  and 
signs  her  name  as  a  user  of  something  she 
doesn't  use.  never  has  used,  and  never  will 
use;  but  also  in  the  concern  bribing  the 
endorser." 

To  one  who  has  never  believed  in  the 
use  of  the  paid  testimonial,  these  are  en- 
couraging signs.  Changes  in  thought  about 
advertising  practice  come  gradually.  When 
enough  people  believe  one  way.  the  rest 
just  have  to  come  over.  The  elimination  of 
paid  testimonials  from  advertising  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  resolutions  or  legisla- 
tion— not  even  by  such  energetic  protests  as 
Mr.  Chase's.  It  will  come  about  when 
enough  people  realize  that  it  hurts  the  be- 
lievability  of   all   the  rest  of  advertisting. 

We  don't  believe  that  in  1928  many 
reputable  firms  will  dare  to  launch 
campaigns  based  upon  fictitious  tes- 
timonials. The  paid  testimonial  is  on 
the  way  out.  The  public  is  on  to  it. 
Unfortunately  in  getting  on  to  it,  the 
public's  opinion  of  the  truthfulness 
of  advertising  has  slipped  several 
notches. 
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HOKTICLLTUKAL  SECTION  OF  THE  POSEN  FAIR 


Foreign  Fairs  as  Trade  Promotion 

Agencies 

S.K.KUSHELEVSKY 

Regional  Expert,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


INADEQUATE  interest  in  most  of 
the  European  fairs  on  the  part 
of  American  exporting  firms,  as 
indicated  by  the  very  limited  par- 
ticipation of  American  products  in 
some  of  these  fairs,  and  their  conspic- 
uous absence  from  others,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  lack  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  American  concerns  with 
their  European  distributors,  warrants 
the  assumption  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  most  of  the  European  fairs 
are  misunderstood,  and  that  their  value 
as  trade  promoting  agencies  is  greatly 
underestimated  by  American  firms  in- 
terested in  foreign  markets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of 
the  international  fairs  in  the  larger 
eastern  European  countries,  as  well  as 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East, 
deserve  serious  consideration  as  ave- 
nues that  offer  wide  opportunities  for 
the  popularization  of  American  manu- 
factures in  outlying  territories,  and 
among  a  great  variety  of  merchants 
and  consumers  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  form  of  advertising. 

Reprinlpd  by  permission  from  Commerce 
Rciiorls,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Of  the  international  fairs  created 
during  the  last  several  years  of  the 
post-war  period  and  of  special  inter- 
est on  accoimt  of  their  rapid  develop- 
ment, there  may  be  mentioned  two  in 
Poland — the  Poznan  (Posen)  Fair  and 
the  Eastern  Fair,  held  annually  at 
Lwow  (Lemberg)  ;  the  two  Jugoslav 
fairs  at  Zagreb  and  Ljubljana;  and 
the  Saloniki  Fair  in  Greece.  All  these 
are  typical  examples  of  the  "errors  of 
omission"  on  the  part  of  American 
exporters  with  regard  to  foreign  fairs. 

The  Polish  fairs  in  particular,  orig- 
inally organized  as  purely  domestic 
trade  agencies,  soon  outgrew  their  lo- 
cal character  and  developed  rapidly 
as  important  agencies  of  international 
trade.  Although  the  number  of  for- 
eign exhibitors  at  these  fairs  has  ex- 
panded noticeably,  American  partici- 
pation is  still  lagging  far  behind, 
though  gradually  increasing  from 
year  to  year. 

The  first  Saloniki  Fair,  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1926,  was  given  wide  promi- 
nence and  great  support  by  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce,   and  was  generally  hailed 


as  a  success  and  a  medium  that  holds 
promising  prospects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  trade.  The  fair 
grounds  extended  over  an  area  of  5000 
square  meters,  contained  eight  large 
pavilions  and  nineteen  smaller  ones, 
and  had  a  large  open  space  devoted 
to  machinery  exliibits. 

Among  foreign  industrial  products, 
the  American  ranked  third  in  number 
of  exhibits — chiefly  automobiles,  ag- 
ricultural machinery,  electrical  in- 
stallations, typewriters  and  pumps — ■ 
shown  exclusively  by  their  foreign 
distributors. 

As  characterized  by  the  American 
consul  at  Saloniki,  Robert  F.  Fernald, 
the  American  exhibits  "were  scattered 
throughout  different  pavilions  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  chief 
products,  were  not  shown  conspicu- 
ously, so  that  visitors  could  hardly 
identify  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
goods." 

Complaints  of  lack  of  interest  in 
the  fair  on  the  part  of  American  firms 
were  voiced  by  their  European  dis- 
tributors. "American  concerns  failed 
to  cooperate,  financially  or  otherwise. 
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financially  or  otherwise,  with  the  for- 
eign distributors  who  have  undertaken 
the  exhibition  of  American  products 
for  their  own  account."  Another 
point  emphasized  by  the  American 
consul  is  the  fact  that  "the  exhibitors 
of  two  of  the  foreign  countries  who 
have  been  most  successful  at  the  fair 
owed  it  to  the  collective  pavilions  in 
which  all  the  exhibits  from  the  re- 
spective territories  were  grouped  to- 
gether." 

The  Zagreb  International  Fair, 
which  in  a  relatively  short  time  has 
developed  from  a  modest  local  exhibi- 


tion into  a  permanent  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  international  trade, 
with  three  special  sections  for  foreign 
industrial  exliibits,  such  as  machin- 
ery, automobiles  and  radio  supplies, 
is  also,  relatively  speaking,  neglected 
by  American  firms.  Owing  to  its  cen- 
tral location,  Zagreb  is  considered  the 
future  commercial  and  industrial  cen- 
ter of  the  country,  and  the  fair  draws 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Yugoslavia 
itself,  as  well  as  from  the  adjacent 
Balkan  and  Near  East  countries. 

Here    again,    at    least    two    foreign 
countries  had  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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IN  the  City  of  New  York  there  is 
a  small  group  of  earnest,  hard- 
working men,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Arbitration  of  the  Federation 
of  Graphic  Arts,  which  is  devoting 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  creditable 
occupation  of  pulling  printers  out  of 
their  difficulties,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  caused  by  the  luxurious  practice 
of  mind-changing  that  is  entirely  too 
prevalent  among  printing  buyers. 

The  great  majority  of  the  suits 
brought  before  this  board  have  one 
cause — delayed  thinking,  better  known 
as  "changing  the  mind."  More 
trouble  is  caused  by  this  habit  than 
by  any  other  in  the  printing  business. 
In  fact,  among  the  cases  handled  by 
the  board  there  is  a  similarity  which 
ifl  monotonous.     A  customer  decides 


to  have  a  piece  of  printing  done.  He, 
or  someone  else,  rushes  the  copy  to- 
gether, gives  it  a  hurried  "once  over," 
and  hands  it  to  the  printer  with  the 
hope  that  he  can  do  something  with  it. 

The  printer  does  his  best  and  sub- 
mits proofs.  Then  the  fun  begins. 
When  the  customer  sees  his  copy  in 
type  it  looks  entirely  differently  from 
the  way  it  did  in  the  original  manu- 
script. He  sees  places  which  he  would 
handle  in  another  manner  if  he  had 
it  to  do  over.  He  sees  other  places 
where  he  has  done  things  that  no  one 
in  his  right  mind  ever  should  have 
done.  Altogether  it  makes  him  pos- 
itively sick. 

Then  he  begins  to  remember  what 
he  meant  to  put  in  the  copy  in  the 
first  place.     Ideas  come  to  him,  and 


he  sees  many  opportunities  to  improve 
the  style,  the  phraseology,  the  arrange- 
ment, and  everything  else. 

He  starts  making  little  changes  here 
and  there.  Then  he  goes  back  and 
makes  some  more  as  they  occur  to 
him.  Finally  he  gets  it  all  arranged 
just  right,  and  when  he  is  through  it 
is  entirely  different.  In  many  cases 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  throw 
the  first  job  away  and  start  anew. 

USUALLY  these  thoughts  do  not 
occur  to  the  buyer.  He  considers 
the  original  job  as  being  worth  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  anything  that  he  does 
to  it  afterward  as  being  merely  correc- 
tions. He  is  likely  to  make  a  guess 
that  an  additional  charge  of  ten  per 
cent  or  so  should  be  a  great  deal 
merely  for  making  a  few  amendments. 

Yet  there  have  been  cases  handled 
by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  which 
"author's  alterations"  totaled  three 
and  one-half  times  the  cost  of  the 
original  job.  One  piece  of  composi- 
tion which  cost  a  hundred  dollars  to 
produce  ran  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  before  the  buyer  was  through 
changing  his  mind. 

Of  course,  the  case  cited  was 
brought  to  court.  The  bill  was  con- 
tested and  the  buyer  was  rather 
pathetic  in  his  ignorance.  Yet  there 
was  no  justice  to  his  side.  The  printer 
had  the  complete  series  of  proofs, 
showing  all  the  changes,  and  cost 
sheets  indicating  the  amount  of  time 
put  on  the  work. 

The  evidence  was  conclusive. 
Charges  were  based  on  standard  cost 
rates  and,  considering  the  amount  of 
work  done,  the  bill  was  slightly  less, 
instead  of  more,  than  it  should  have 
been. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  reasonable 
doubt.     The  buyer  lost  his  case. 

Similar  incidents  develop  every  day. 
On  periodical  publications,  among 
buyers  of  direct  mail  publicity,  and 
in  every  branch  of  printing  the  situa- 
tion is  the  same.  An  astounding  per- 
centage of  all  of  the  work  that  the 
printer  does  is  a  waste,  compared  to 
what  the  charge  should  have  been  if 
the  customer  had  but  known  in  the 
first  place  what  it  was  that  he  wanted. 

If  printing  is  sometimes  high  in 
price  in  comparison  with  the  results 
obtained,  a  very  large  part  of  tliat 
needless  cost  is  due  to  this  one  evil. 
It  is  a  financial  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  loose  thinking. 
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To  Make  a  Long  Story  Short 


THE  foreman  saw  it  would 
lighten  his  work.  The  road- 
master  saw  it  would  speed  up  the 
job.  The  division  engineer  said, 
"Let's  try  it  out."  The  results 
of  the  test  convinced  the  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  and  the  chief 
engineer  that  the  appliance  would 
save  money  and  should  be  made 
standard  for  all  divisions  on  the 
road. 

It's  a  good  story  and  a  true  one — 
for  these  men  are  important  fac- 
tors in  influencing  the  purchases 


of  railway  products  used  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
roadway  and  structures. 

As  one  of  the  five  Simmons-Board- 
man  departmental  publications 
that  comprise  the  Railway  Service 
Unit,  Railway  Engineermg  and 
Maintenance  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  the  chief 
engineers,  engineers  maintenance 
of  way,  division  engineers,  super- 
visors bridges  and  buildings,  su- 
pervisors water  service,  roadmas- 
ters  and  foremen. 


A.B.C. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago:  lOS  West  Adams  Street     Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Avenue    Washington,  D.  C:  17th  and  H  Streets,  N.W. 

San   Francisco:    74   New   Montgomery   Street 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Railway  Ago.  Rdilicny  Mrchiiniral  Engineer.   Railuay  Kli-rlricdl  Engineer, 
Railaay  Engineering  nnd  Maintenance,  Railuay  Signaling 


A.B.P. 
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My  Life  in  Advertising 

The  Final  Installment  of  the  Autobiography  of  a  Notably  Successful  Advertising  Man 

Formerly  President  of  Lord  and  Thomas 


CLAUDE    C.    HOPKINS 


I  AM  urged  to  include  here 
something  more  of  my  per- 
sonal history.  It  has  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  anyone  would 
be  interested  in  my  private  life,  in 
my  idiosyncrasies,  habits  and  de- 
sires. But  as  this  is  a  record  of 
success  in  my  particular  line  of 
endeavor,  and  an  urge  to  others,  it 
may  be  well  to  set  down  what  I 
have  gained  by  success. 

I  have  always  been  an  addict  to 
work.  I  love  work  as  other  men 
love  play.  It  is  both  my  occupa- 
tion and  my  recreation.  As  a  boy, 
the  necessity  for  self-support  after 
school  hours  kept  me  from  the 
playgrounds.  As  a  man,  my  desire 
to  learn  all  that  I  could  about 
salesmanship  has  kept  me  from 
wasting  time.  The  only  game  1 
ever  learned  is  business.  To  me  it 
has  been  all-absorbing.  1  have  never 
played  baseball,  golf  or  tennis.  My 
mother's  Scotch  Presbyterianism  pro- 
hibited dancing,  cards  and  theaters, 
and  I  have  never  in  later  years  learned 
to  enjoy  them.  I  have  owned  automo- 
biles since  their  earliest  introduction, 
but  I  rarely  drive  myself. 

My  chief  philanthropy  has  been 
teaching  boys  and  men  to  love  work. 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  an  as- 
sociation which  takes  delinquent  boys 
from  the  juvenile  courts  and  puts  them 
to  work  on  a  farm.  It  has  saved  many 
hundreds  of  boys  in  that  way.  In 
going  to  Chicago  from  my  country 
home  I  arrive  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  For  years  I  went  immedi- 
ately to  Grant  Park  where  scores  of 
tramps  were  sleeping  on  newspapers, 
and  I  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  trying 
to  interest  them  in  work.  I  am  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  and 
my  particular  interest  is  in  prison 
work.  I  have  accompanied  Maud  Bal- 
lington  Booth  in  her  lectures  in  Joliet 
Prison.  I  have  helped  to  support  Hope 
House  in  Chicago,  a  temporary  home 
for  the  prisoners  we  get  out  on  parole. 
My  principal  contribution  to  that  ef- 


fort has  been  a  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
ture on  "The  Joy  of  Work." 

I  have  written  magazine  articles  to 
argue  that  both  boys  and  girls  should 
work.  I  have  ever  insisted  that  my 
unmarried  sister  keep  at  work  as  I  do, 
for  the  sake  of  her  happiness.  She  is 
still  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of 
Grand  Rapids.  I  sent  one  of  my 
daughters  to  work  on  the  stage.  The 
other  one  married  soon  after  gradua- 
tion from  Smith  College.  She  went 
to  work  as  a  mother,  then  as  president 
of  women's  clubs — two   at  one  time. 

THEN  to  some  extent  as  a  lecturer. 
My  wife  works  some  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  She  is  our  chief  gar- 
dener, and  as  such  has  developed  the 
finest  flower  gardens  in  Michigan. 
Hundreds  of  people  from  near  and  far 
come  to  view  them  every  summer.  She 
manages  a  large  country  home  which 
is  always  filled  with  guests.  We  fig- 
ure that  we  serve  here  3500  breakfasts 
in  a  summer  season.  She  is  also  a 
musician,  devoting  to  her  practise 
some  six  hours  a  day.  In  Chicago  she 
is  famous  as  a  charity  worker. 

\^1ien  we  had  unmarried  daughters 


our  house  was  filled  with  young 
men  on  vacation.  I  let  them  know 
that  I  did  not  approve  of  their  idle- 
ness. My  arguments  set  many  of 
them  to  work  in  their  college  vaca- 
tions, acquiring  habits  to  aid  their 
careers,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  in  that  way  I 
helped  many  of  them  to  success. 
They  found  that  pocketing  orders 
was  more  fun  than  pocketing  balls. 
That  winning  a  contract  was  better 
than  winning  a  trophy. 

My  confinement  to  business  has 
not  been  due  to  any  love  of  money 
or  fame.  I  have  not  even  had 
a  conscious  desire  to  succeed. 
Money  means  nothing  to  me,  save 
that  my  Scotch  instinct  rebels  at 
waste.  I  do  not  even  want  to 
leave  it  to  my  children.  They 
already  have  what  is  good  for 
them.  I  want  their  husbands  to  have 
the  joy  that  I  had,  of  making  their 
own  success,  so  I  do  not  deprive  them 
of  any  incentive. 

I  long  lived  in  utter  poverty  where 
hunger  and  I  were  pals.  When  I  en- 
tered business  I  had  to  miss  two  meals 
a  week  in  order  to  pay  my  laundry 
bills.  I  have  also  lived  in  luxury, 
spending  as  high  as  $140,000  in  a 
year.  It  has  made  little  difference 
to  me.  I  was  as  happy  in  one  con-  . 
dition  as  in  the  other.  I  do  not  tliink  I 
we  can  go  back  to  humble  conditions 
without  pangs,  but  I  am  sure  that  men 
can  be  as  happy  on  one  plateau  as 
another. 

The  happiest  man  I  know  is  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  who  never  made  more 
than  $125  a  month.  Out  of  that  he 
saved  enough  to  build  six  small  houses 
which  he  rents.  Then  he  retired  on 
the  income.  He  spends  his  summers 
on  my  lake  and  working  in  his  gar- 
dens; his  winters  in  Florida.  I  often 
go  down  to  his  cottage  for  a  lesson 
in  contentment. 

Until  tlie  income  tax  was  established 
I  kept  no  record  of  my  earnings.  Their 
volume  meant  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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That  remarkable  story  from  the  pen  of 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  is  now 
appearing  exclusively  in  Iowa  in 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and 


)une 


The  only  newspaper  in  the  state  to 
publish  Lindy  s  dispatches  about 
the  history  making  flight  from  New 
York  to  Paris  and  his  signed  articles  de- 
scribing   his    Central   American    tour. 


Just  another  reason  why  over 
'200,000  Iowa  families  read 
The     Des     Moines     Register 
and  Tribune. 


*N<rvember  net  paid  average  cir- 
culation 22g,^8g  copies.  Thirty 
thousand  families  like  our  papers 
so  itiell  that  they  read  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  editions 


W^'^k 
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Writing  Copy  from  the  Inside  Out 

Beivare  the  "Trick"  Advertisement  Which  Attracts  So  Much  Attention  to  Itself 
That  It  Distracts  from  What  It  Should  Advertise 


1%  TO  matter  who  he  is — engineer 
%  or  explorer,  physician  or  law- 
-L  ^  ver,  student  of  astronomy  or  of 
divinity — it  is  probably  good  for  a 
man  to  cast  his  eye  backward  occa- 
sionally along  the  path  that  has  led 
from  then  to  now,  that  he  may  chart 
with  a  greater  certainty  the  course  of 
the  future.  Human  nature  has  its 
vagaries,  but  it  is  always  essentially 
the  same.  So,  without  thought  of 
being  academic  or  over  serious,  let  us 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  high  spots  in 
advertising  that  have  come  within  the 
experience  of  most  of  those  who  re- 
alize that  if  an  advertisement  is  to  sell 
what  it  advertises,  it  should  not  be 
built  for  its  own  sake  alone;  or  to 
glorify  the  writer  unduly,  or  over 
loudly  acclaim  the  artist,  the  engraver, 
the  typographer,  or  any  of  the  various 
mechanical  aids  which,  while  mani- 
festly present,  nevertheless  should  be 
seen  but  not  heard. 

All  the  factors  of  craftsmanship 
that  make  for  a  successful  advertise- 
ment, although  necessary  to  it,  must 
soft-pedal  themselves  if  it  is  to  do 
what  an  advertisement  is  supposed  to 
do — sell  something. 

Many  advertisements  are  like  those 
novel  devices  we  often  see  that  are 
intended  to  advertise  some  product. 
People  are  so  interested  in  the  device 
itself  that  they  miss  the  message  it  is 
supposed  to  deliver. 

It  is  so  with  a  "trick"  advertisement, 
with  a  clever  advertisement,  or  with  a 
conceited  advertisement.  It  attracts  so 
much  attention  itself  because  of  itself 
that  it  actually  distracts  the  attention 
from  what  it  should  advertise. 

It  is  easy  to  get  attention.  A  sales- 
man in  a  red  undershirt  and  a  plug 
hat  can  get  all  the  attention  in  the 
world.  But  he  won't  get  many  orders. 
More  than  ever  before  an  advertise- 
ment today  must  roll  up  its  sleeves 
and  get  down  to  work.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  are  thicker.  Adver- 
tising competition  is  fiercer.  Color 
runs    rampant.       Readers     are     page 


HUMPHREY  M.  BOURNE 

Advertising  Manager,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

turners;  their  attitude  toward  adver- 
tising is  sophisticated. 

They  can't  be  "dodged"  into  read- 
ing— much  less  into  action.  When 
they  do  read  they  want  the  facts;  and 
all  the  pretty  graces  and  trimmings 
will  not  "sell"  them  if  the  sensible 
facts  are  not  there. 

That  does  not  mean  that  an  adver- 
tisement should  not  be  inviting.  A 
good  advertisement  demands  fine  art. 
It  calls  for  good  writing.  It  requires 
a  thoroughbred  typographical  appear- 
ance. But  above  all  it  does  demand 
common  sense — the  facts  stated  simply 
and  sincerely.  An  advertisement 
should  abound  with  "human  interest" ; 
but  fancy  frills  and  furbelows,  simply 
for  their  own  sake,  are  often  the 
clowning  touch. 

THE  longer  we  are  in  this  occupa- 
tion of  making  advertising  pay, 
the  more  we  realize  that  it  is  indeed  a 
serious  business.  We  learn  by  learn- 
ing to  unlearn — as  much  what  not  to 
say  as  what  to  say.  We  learn  that 
in  the  long  run  fanciful  phrases  and 
mere  cleverness  are  interfering  factors. 
We  learn  more  and  more  that  while 
good  advertising  must  walk  with 
kings,  it  must  never  lose  the  common 
touch. 

Let  us  dwell  upon  a  few  of  the  high 
spots  in  advertising  that  have  come 
within  our  own  experience.  When  we 
analyze  them  a  bit  they  stand  out,  not 
because  of  any  halo  of  brilliance  but 
rather  because  of  tlie  old,  reliable 
formula  of  common  sense,  simplicity, 
and  sincerity  skilfully  applied. 

About  the  year  1916,  Eversharp 
thrust  its  head  above  the  other  pencils 
in  a  really  serious  way.  Although  it 
was  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  made  its  first 
bid  for  popularity  on  the  basis  of 
utility.  The  man  who  helped  to  build 
the  first  advertising  for  Eversharp 
wrote  his  copy  from  the  inside  out. 

He  first  dissected  the  pencil  and 
pondered  over  it  for  hours.  He  found 
that   it  held  so   many   indies   of   lead, 


that  it  wrote  ten  thousand  words  for 
one  cent — with  a  clean  point  for  every 
word.  Some  of  the  "headers"  were — 
"10,000  words  1  cent",  "Enough  lead 
to  write  a  library",  "Always  a  clean 
point  to  write  with",  "A  bosom  com- 
panion for  life  ". 

The  advertising  made  friends  for 
Eversharp,  first  on  the  appeal  of 
utility — a  new  convenient  pencil  that 
people  were  waiting  for,  were  looking 
for,  and  were  ready  for — and  then  on 
the  appeal  of  beauty:  "Built  with 
jeweler's  precision",  "As  good  to  the 
eye  as  in  the  hand",  "A  pencil  to  be 
as  proud  to  show  as  to  use."  There 
was  nothing  spectacular  or  remark- 
able about  that  campaign.  The  copy 
virtually  wrote  itself  after  the  writer 
had  decided  to  let  the  pencil  speak  for 
itself,  instead  of  searching  the  heavens 
for  gilded  rhetoric  which  would  only 
laud  his  own  product  at  the  expense 
of  the  advertiser's. 

Do  you  remember  the  campaign 
that  ran  long  ago:  "Beer  in  brown 
bottles?"  The  advertising  told  how 
brown  glass  kept  the  sunshine  out  and 
the  goodness  in.  Simple,  wasn't  it? 
There  was  not  much  more  to  say  about 
the  contents  than  was  already  gen- 
erally known.  But  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  to  that  product  which 
remained  to  be  discovered  and  fea- 
tured. 

THE  point  we  are  trying  to  make 
here  is  that  there  is  a  "brown  bot- 
tle" appeal  in  practically  everything 
that  is  to  be  advertised — if  the  adver- 
tising man  will  only  search  long 
enough  and  deep  enough  for  it.  It 
may  be  something  seemingly  trivial, 
which  at  first  might  escape  attention 
by  its  very  obviousness — but,  tlie  obvi- 
ous truth  is  too  often  disregarded. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  "brown 
bottle"  appeals  which  have  won  in 
our  own  experiences,  and  which  once 
discovered  left  little  need  for  fanciful 
writing — "Food  shot  from  guns,"  "Re- 
moves Film,"   "Goodyear  Tires — No- 
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Rim-Cut,"   "Ten   per   cent   Oversize," 
"Halitosis,"  "It's  toasted." 

But  a  slogan  is  not  necessarily  a 
"brown  bottle"  appeal.  Too  much 
money  has  been  spent  in  advertising 
the  slogans  which  might  better  have 
been  spent  in  advertising  the  products. 

THE  International  Correspondence 
School's  advertising  is  another 
fine  example  of  an  effective  idea  sim- 
ply stated — "Let  us  Raise  Your  Sal- 
ary." We  all  remember  that  copy:  "No 
matter  who  you  are,  what  you  do,  what 
you  earn,  or  where  you  live,  the  I.  C. 
S.  will  go  to  you  and  train  you  in  your 
own  home  and  spare  time  for  a  better 
job  and  a  bigger  salary." 

That  is  simple,  isn't  it?  A  lot  of 
you;  your  success,  your  salary.  Wliat 
man  wouldn't  rise  to  such  an  appeal? 

Take  also  Dr.  Eliot's  Five  Foot 
Shelf  of  Books.  When  Dr.  Eliot  gave 
the  world  in  his  five  foot  shelf  the 
result  of  a  life's  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  books  to  read, 
he  created  a  furore.  Like  magic  the 
five  feet  of  books  appeared  in  public 
and  private  libraries.  Possession  of 
The  Five  Foot  Shelf  was  an  indication 
of  an  appreciation  of  culture. 

Soon  the  time  arrived  when  the 
shelf  offered  a  more  decided  success 
value  than  ever — and  "nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success."  It  is  not  difficult 
to  recall  some  of  the  first  "success" 
advertisements  with  such  headings  as: 
"Your  Reading  and  Your  Job,"  "You 
Are  What  Your  Reading  Makes 
You,"  "Leaders  Are  Readers," — with 
"human  interest"  illustrations  to 
match.  There  was  nothing  too  high- 
brow about  that  advertising — just  suc- 
cess and  culture  through  good  reading, 
planned  for  those  who  have  as  little 
as  fifteen  minutes  of  spare  time  a  day. 
Tell  the  story  of  success,  and  the  bind- 
ings will  take  care  of  themselves. 

From  Chicago,  some  years  ago,  an 
advertising  man  was  sent  to  a  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Wisconsin  to  see 
how  a  certain  product  was  made,  and 
to  produce  a  name  for  it.  He  donned 
overalls  and  roamed  through  the  great 
factory.  He  saw  men  spinnnig  teapots 
and  kettles  and  saucepans,  and  other 
utensils  from  the  silvery  aluminum. 

He  walked  on,  and  came  to  a  great 
machine  where  huge  sheets  of  the 
bright  metal  were  being  rolled  into 
the  required  thicknesses.  As  the  sheets 
came  through  he  noted  that  they  took 
on  a  highly  polished  surface  like  that 
of  a  mirror.     That  was  his  cue.     He 


returned  home,  knocked  the  R  off 
MIRROR,  and  behold— MIRRO— 
witli  the  selling  expression:  "Reflects 
Good  Housekeeping." 

It  was  a  "go"  from  the  start.  Big, 
dominating  pictures  of  kettles,  sauce- 
pans, coffee  pots  appeared,  showing 
graphically  how,  why  and  where 
Mirro  excelled — with  suitable  copy  to 
match.  No  "dew  drop  on  the  rose" 
stuff.  No  fancy  trimmings.  No 
"lover's  lane"  pictures.  Just  good 
aluminum,  well  pictured  and  well  de- 


scribed, so  that  today  it  is  advertised, 
recognized,  sold  and  purchased  as 
Mirro,  "The  Best  Aluminum." 

It  is  a  serious  business,  making  an- 
other man's  money  pay — him.  When 
advertising  becomes  the  advertising 
man's  plaything,  it  ceases  to  be  adver- 
tising. But  when  he  works  with  it,  it 
works  for  him  and  for  the  advertiser, 
and  declares  dividends  for  both. 

Wlien  an  advertisement  sets  out  to 
look  pretty,  simply  for  itself,  it  is  so 
busy  trying     {Continued  on  page  60) 


Will  It  Sink  In? 

STANLEY    E.     GUNNISON 

President,  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York 


k  RT  work,  copy-writing,  layouts 
/%  and  typography  —  "the  tech- 
■J-  ■*-  nique  of  advertising"  • —  have 
progressed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  find  most  of  us 
in  accord  in  pronouncing  the  average 
advertisement  as  being  at  least  suffi- 
ciently attractive.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  we  could  take  another  step 
forward  and  say  that  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  average  advertisement  on 
the  average  reader's  mind  is  a  favor- 
able one. 

But — I  use  the  term  "impression" 
in  the  sense  of  something  more  than  a 
mere  "first  impression."  We  grant 
that  the  first  impression  is  there,  and 
that  it  is  good.  We  now  seek  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  impres- 
sion is  as  substantial,  as  lasting,  as  it 
is  good. 

One  advertisement  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  know  brought  inquiries,  favor- 
able comments,  and  even  requests  for 
reprints,  for  a  little  over  a  year  after 
its  one-time  insertion  in  the  news- 
papers. Certainly  this  was  an  extraor- 
dinary event  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but  that  it  occurred  at  all 
will  answer  our  purpose,  which  is  to 
suggest  that  the  average  advertisement 
be  subjected  to  the  following  scrutiny, 
before  it  is  released  for  publication: 

(1)  Will  it  "sink  in"?  (2)  Will  it 
"sink  in"  deep  enough  to  stay  "sunk"? 
(3)  Will  it  stay  "sunk"  long  enough 
to  react  upon  the  subject? 

It  might  be  interesting  and  not  un- 
profitable to  organize  and  conduct  an 
investigation  along  these  lines;  taking, 
for  instance,  the  names  of  a  thousand 
men  and  women,  at  random,  sending 
them  a  questionnaire,  and  requesting 


them  to  name,  after  five  or  ten  mm- 
utes'  reflection,  the  advertisements 
which  they  remember  having  read  in 
the  newspapers  or  magazines,  and  to 
state  the  specific  or  general  point  or 
feature  responsible  for  the  impression 
each  advertisement  had  made — just 
what  made  it  "sink  in"? 

Obviously  such  a  test  would  have 
widely  varying  results,  according  to 
the  intellect,  inclinations  or  interests 
of  each  reader,  even  assuming  that 
they  all  read  the  same  publications. 
But  it  might  at  least  give  us  a  more 
definite  basis  of  discussion  as  to  what 
percentage  of  published  advertising  is 
as  successful  in  carving  grooves  into 
the  sub-conscious  mind  as  it  is  in  jar- 
ring the  conscious  mind. 

IF  this  suggestion  should  "start 
something"  in  the  direction  of  such 
an  investigation  or  research,  this  arti- 
cle will  have  served  its  purpose,  as 
the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  under- 
take, in  this  limited  space,  to  offer 
rules  and  regulations  for  writing  copy 
that  will  "sink  in."  Of  such  rules 
there  must  be  not  only  almost  as  many 
in  existence  as  there  are  advertisable 
products,  but  they  must  also  be  inevi- 
tably affected  by  so  many  specific  fac- 
tors and  circumstances  in  each  in- 
stance that  even  the  vaguest  generali- 
zation of  the  subject  could  not  be 
wisely  attempted  here.  We  will,  there- 
fore, leave  only  one  friendlv  reminder: 
Don't  forget  your  "sinker"  when  you 
go  fishing  on  tlie  seas  of  Advertising; 
for,  no  matter  how  colorful  or  invit- 
ing your  bait  may  be,  you  will  not 
land  your  fish  unless  your  hook  is  at 
a  ))roppr  deptli ! 
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American  Manufac- 
turing is  embraced 
in  what  is  termed  the  Metal 
Working  Industries — the  country's 
greatest  industrial  classification. 

This  field  is  composed  of  three  inter- 
dependent groups, — 


1 


Manufacturers  who  machine, 
form,  cast,  fabricate  or  other- 
wise work  metals.  Their  factory, 
plant  or  shop  requirements  are 
obvious. 

Distributors  of  machinery,  tools, 
mill  and  factory  supplies,  hard- 
ware products  and  metals.  Their 
store  or  office  requirements  are 
obvious. 

Producers  of  metals,  whether 
they  be  ferrous,  non-ferrous  or 
alloys.  Their  mill  or  furnace 
requirements  are  obvious. 


For  73  years  The  Iron  Age  has  been  the 
journal  of  these  three  factors  of  the  Metal 
Working  Industry.  Your  advertising  dollar  on 
any  products  germane  to  this  field  is  well 
invested  in  The  Iron  Age. 
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"Back  Seat'  Copy 

A  Man  Must  Sit  in  the  Front  Seat  If  He  Is  to  Point  His  Selling 
Messages  Straight  Up  the  Road 


THE  man  who  writes  advertise- 
ments for  farm  papers  of  stale 
or  district  circulation  must  learn 
that  it  is  "ranch"  in  the  Northwest, 
■■farm"  in  the  Mid-west,  and  '■planta- 
tion" in  Louisiana.  To  the  westerner 
he  must  say  "bucket";  to  the  east- 
erner, "pail."  Wheat  is  measured  by 
the  "sack"  in  the  West;  in  the  East 
the  term  is  "bushel."  It  is  "path"  in 
Massachusetts;   "trail"  in  Nevada. 

Many  are  the  pitfalls  in  selling  idea 
and  terminology  that  spitefully  trip 
the  man  who  does  not  travel  far  afield. 
The  confines  of  an  office  shut  out  the 
distinctions  of  phrase  and  word  that 
are  demanded  by  different  localities. 
An  advertisement  that  is  not  brought 
into  sharp  focus  by  a  close  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  terms  of  a  class  and 
a  district  is  only  a  blurred  mass  of 
words. 

Hundreds  of  copy  writers  must  learn 
a  jargon  beyond  their  natural  vocab- 
ularies, beyond  the  words  to  which 
the  limited  routine  of  office  and  social 
contacts  expose  them — the  lingo  of 
"hard-rock  men,"  the  language  of  the 
lumber  man  who  speaks  of  "■bum- 
mers," "high-lines,"  "skidding,"  "chok- 
ers" and  what  not;  the  idioms  of  the 
railroad  man;  the  argot  of  the  road 
builder;    the   vernacular    of    the    sea. 


WALTER     H.     GARDNER 

Advertising   Manager.   Caterpillar   Tractor   Co. 

A  technical  subject  must  be  presented 
to  technical  men  in  their  own  termin- 
ology— and  even  the  semi-technical 
sales  talk  had  best  be  colored  with 
the  words  that  are  most  familiar  to 
the  man  who  is  to  be  "sold." 

The  mere  man  who  tries  to  describe 
a  bit  of  Easter  millinery  in  terms  in- 
telligible to  his  wife  is  no  further 
afield  than  the  skilled  copy  writer  who 
sits  at  his  desk  and  tries  to  sell  a 
tractor  to  a  farmer. 

Here  are  difficulties — no  single,  defi- 
nite piece  of  copy  can  carry  a  real 
appeal  to  all  the  readers  of  a  national 
magazine.  Here  they  plow  in  the 
spring — there  in  the  fall.  Here  they 
pull  disks  —  elsewhere  mold  board 
plows.  Deep  plowing  is  desirable  in 
one  place — fatal  in  another.  And  in 
some  places  they  don't  use  plows; 
they  use  "chisels."  Copy  that  leaves 
out  all  reference  to  these  distinctions 
is  emasculated:  it  lacks  the  vigor  of 
direct  selling,  and  is  drab  and  color- 
less with  generalities  about  "depend- 
ability" and  "ample  power." 

A  Saturday  Evening  Post  advertise- 
ment writer  who  attempts  to  sell  a 
tractor  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
must  skim  over  a  lot  of  thin  ice.  He 
must  at  once  dodge  the  specific  and 
avoid   the   temptation   to   sink    into   a 


safe  and  colorless  institutional  mes- 
sage, or  a  mechanical  description  of 
his  own  machine  that  results  in  talk- 
ing merely  the  language  of  his  own 
engineering  department.  He  can  best 
appeal  to  the  "angle  of  convenience"; 
he  can  arouse  the  desire  to  possess, 
not  by  talking  of  the  farmer's  work, 
but  by  picturing  the  attractive  results 
that  come  from  shortening  working 
hours,  from  side-stepping  drudgery 
and  adding  to  profits.  And  even  then 
his  message  will  more  nearly  sell 
"tractors"  than  the  particular  machine 
of  his  product. 

An  ideal  advertising  presentatior 
would  be  a  series  in  a  score  of  the! 
farmer  papers  local  to  as  many  states. 
For  in  each  state  the  crop  would  varv, 
or  the  season,  or  the  method  of  work, 
or  the  terminology.  And  that  is  a  big 
order  for  any  one  copy  department 
in  any  one  locality. 

The  copy  writer  who  has  not  trav- 
eled will  perhaps  be  tempted  to  write 
"back  seat  copy."  The  experienced 
man  will  as  surely  try  to  shoulder  the 
task  on  a  score  of  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  In  the  case  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  the 
local  dealer  ( his  territory  averages  ? 
more  than  half  a  state)  is  encouraged 
to  write  his   (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Which 
Cleveland  ISIewspaper 

is  read  by  Men? 


A  survey  just  completed  by  a  large 
Cleveland  retailer  of  men's  clothing; 
once  again  confirms  the  outstanding 
supremacy  of  The  Press  as  a  medi- 
um for  advertising  to  men. 

More  than  2,000  men  were  inter- 
viewed in  every  section  of  the  city. 


among  all  races,  creeds,  classes  and 
colors.  Men  who  bought  tailored 
clothes,  medium-priced  clothes,  low- 
priced  clothes.  Among  no  group 
did  The  Press  fail  to  hold  its  place 
as  the  First  newspaper  of  Cleveland. 
Below  is  the  condensed  result  of 
three  of  the  14  questions  asked. 


Question:  "WHICH  NEWSPAPER  DO  YOU  READ?" 
NOTE:  Each  newspaper  is  allowed  5  points  for  ex- 
clusive   readers;    5/2    points    for    readers    voting    for 

1  other  newspaper:    5/3   points   for  readers   voting  for 

2  other  newspapers:   5/4  points  for  readers  voting  for 

3  other    newspapers:    1    point    for    readers    voting    for 

4  other  newspapers. 

Number    Points 

PRESS     1766  2970.9 

Dailv   Plain    Dealer 1526  2239.9 

Sunda V    Plain    Dealer 1526  2228.7 

Dailv  News    1267  1759.3 

Sunday    News    938  1087.7 


Question:    "WH-^T   NEWSPAPER   DO   TOU 


PREFER?" 


Question: 


PRESS     

Daily    Plain    Dealer.. 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

Daily   News    

Sunday  News  


Number 
525 
176 
152 

86 

17 


"IN   WHICH    DO    YOU   LOOK  FOR 
ADVERTISING?" 


PRESS   exclusive    

Daily    Plain    Dealer    exclusive.. 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer  exclusive. 

Daily   News   exclusive 

Sunda.v   News   exclusive 


Number 
426 
86 
89 
38 
9 


AT  least  a  half  dozen 
.  large,  comprehensive 
and  important  surveys  of 
the  reading  habits  of  Cleve- 
land people  have  been  made 
by  The  Press  and  outside 
companies  during  the  past 
two  years.  /;;  every  instance 
The   Press   shows  what  its 


A. B.C.  statement  and  its 
independently  audited  line- 
age reports  show — First  in 
circulation,  First  in  adver- 
tising, First  in  everything 
that  makes  a  newspaper 
First — the  First  Advertising 
Buy  in  Cleveland. 
Write  for  complete  details. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL      REPRESENTATIVES: 

250    Park    Avenue,    New    York    City 

Cleveland    ■    Detroit    *    San  Francisco 

FIRST       IN      CLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS-HOWAdO 


ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS,      INC. 

410    N.    Michigan    Blvd.,    Chicago 
Seattle     ■    Los  Angeles    ■     Portland 

LARGEST       IN        OHIO 
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ON  January  23-24  the  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Association  of  Pennsylvania  is 
to  hold  its  35th  annual  meeting  at  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  program  as  outlined 
by  Tom  Nokes,  secretary  of  the  association, 
in  a  general  letter  to  the  membership. 

"There  will  be,"  he  says,  "demonstrations 
of  non-wrinkle  posting  by  both  short-handle 
and  long-handle  brush  experts.  John  Paver, 
the  new  head  of  the  Plant  and  Service  De- 
partment of  the  National  Association  is  com- 
ing from   Chicago  to  supervise  the  clinic." 

Now  I  should  really  like  to  attend  this 
clinic  and  watch  these  short  and  long- 
handle  experts  do  some  fancy  non-wrinkle 
posting.  I  admire  skill  in  any  craft,  and 
I  like  men  who  take  their  work  so  seriously 
as  to  hold  a  clinic  on  wrinkles.  My  best 
wishes  to  the  Outdoor  Advertisting  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  in  convention  assem- 
bled. 

— 8-pt.— 

Commenting  on  the  recent  paragraph  on 
this  page  in  which  I  expressed  wonder  as 
to  how  Lawton  Campbell  of  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  Postum  got  his  inspira- 
tion for  writing  the  play,  "Immoral  Isa- 
bella," C.  C.  Jackson  of  Farm  Life  writes, 
"Perhaps  he  got  his  inspiration  from,  not 
Postum  but  Sanka." 

I  think  it  more  likely  that  Immoral  Isa- 
bella is  a  Kaffee  Hag. 

— 8-pt.— 

Irvin  Paschall,  of  Chicago,  writes  the 
Editor  as  follows: 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  "instinction"  ? 

If  you  never  did,  I  want  to  be  first  to 
tell  you. 

By  "instinction"  I  mean  to  define  the 
mental  impression  produced  by  advertising. 
As  I  see  it,  advertising  creates  in  the  minds 
of  consumers,  salesmen,  retailers,  whole- 
salers, jobbers,  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives and'  the  manufacturers'  employees  an 
"instinction"  (or  instinctive  desire  I  for  tlie 
goods  advertised. 

Consumer  demand  is  a  wonderful  lliint;. 
Consumer  acceptance  is  equally  desirable 
and  necessary,  but  for  the  last  couple  of 
years  I  have  begun  to  feel  that  advertis- 
ing went  further  than  consumer  demand 
and  consumer  acceptance,  and  that  it  actu- 
ally created  in  the  minds  of  all  peoples  in 
all   levels  of   purchase  and  distribution   this 


"instinction"    for    the    particular    brand    so 
advertised. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before,  and  if 
you  didn't,  what   do  you  think  of  it  now? 

To  which  the  Editor  replied  that  he  was 
not  very  keen  about  coined  phrases;  that  he 
thought  they  should  grow. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it.  Odds?"  he 
asked,  tossing  me  the  letter. 

"Doesn't  count  what  I  think  about  it, " 
replied  I.  "The  question  is,  what  do  read- 
ers of  the  8-pt.  Page  think  of  it." 

What  do  they? 

—8-pt— 

No;  this  is  not  reduced  from  a  full-page 
advertisement.  It  is  an  actual-size  repro- 
duction of  one  of  a  series  of  little  single- 
column  advertisements  running  currently  in 
New  York  papers. 

Surely  it  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  man 
who  thinks  that  much  cannot  be  said — and 
skillfully  illustrated — in  small  space.  Much 
information  and  atmosphere  is  crowded  into 
this    tiny   space. 

^//^''/Jio  you  kno^v  rugs? 
^     IE  so,  the  Ghiordes 
AVmoX  is  your  stand- 
ard o£  -weaving  integ- 
Irity.  That  ancient 
carpet-knot   is   no-w 
tied  in  America — tied 
more  evenly  and 
snugly.  The  quality 
\^^  oS  these  American- 
made  rugs  surpasses 
those  ivoven  in  the 
orient.  Prices  are 
lower   than    equal 
qualities  o£  imported 
rugs  —  designs  and 
colors  more  in  keep- 
ing -with  American 
ihome    decoration. 
1  Visit  the  WhittaU  Sa- 
^  'ion  at  5  East  S7th 
^Street,  and  see  these 
^^sp  lend  id     rugs. 

— 8-pt.— 

Would  that  I  might  personally  write  to 
all     those    who    so    thoughtfully     sent    me 


Christmas  and  New  Year  cards.  The  world 
is  a  fine  place,  after  all,  full  of  kindly  and 
thoughtful  people.  My  thanks  to  all  my  re- 
memberers. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  salute  Gladwin  Bouton. 

Gladwin  Bouton  gets  out  what  appears 
to  be  a  business  card,  but  would  serve  equal- 
ly well  as  a  card  to  clip  to  letters.  This 
card  says: 


EXTRAORDINARY  PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITY 

My  Purpose:  To  make  profits  for  you 
as  a  client  of  Campbell,  Stenzel  & 
Peterson,  Inc.,  who  can  properly  in- 
vest in  diversified  enterprises  of  out- 
standing character  and  management. 
My  Definite  Aim:  To  gain  every  day 
at  least  three  clients  who  will  so  in- 
vest $1,000  or  more. 

Gladwin  Bouton 
74  Trinity  Place,  New  York 

Telephone  Whitehall  2449 


Why  should  we  all  not  advise  the  world 
more  definitely  of  our  aims  and  desires? 

(I  began  myself  last  week  by  telling  the 
world  of  my  craving  for  an  old  Tibetan 
prayer-wheel ! ) 

— 8-pt.— 

While  walking  Bagley  Avenue  in  Detroit 
I  noticed  a  very  interesting  display  room 
with  a  sign  on  their  window  reading  "The 
Electrical  Exhibit — no  merchandise  is  sold 
here." 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  and  I  walked  in 
to  see  just  what  the  idea  was.  Mr.  F.  K. 
Tompkins,  the  manager,  explained  that 
about  a  year  ago,  the  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany, the  Electrical  Extension  Bureau,  the 
Electric  Appliance  Manufacturers,  formed  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  display  room  in  Detroit  where  electrical 
and  other  home  appliances  can  be  exhibited, 
tested,  and  demonstrated  without  any  sell- 
ing effort  of  any  character,  being  made  on 
those  who  come  in  to  secure  accurate  and 
dependable  information  about  the  various 
makes  of  appliances. 

These  people  run  classes  two  or  three 
days  a  week  to  which  the  public  is  invited 
and  various  desserts  and  other  dishes  are 
prepared  with  the  equipment.  The  recipes 
for  the  food  prepared  on  any  given  day  are 
mimeographed  and  copies  are  given  out. 

This  looks  like  an  excellent  selling  idea 
to  me  and  an  idea  that  is  applicable  in 
many  lines  of  businesses  and  in  most  of  the 
shopping  centers  of  the  country.  Many 
people  are  interested  in  various  appliances 
but  hesitate  either  to  write  for  informa- 
tion or  to  call  at  show  rooms  because  of 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  sales- 
men that  they  come  in  contact  with.  This 
exhibit  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing just  that  character  of  inquiry,  of  look- 
ing into  the  products  of  various  manufac- 
turers, of  getting  the  printed  matter  that 
they  desire,  the  prices,  selling  terms,  etc., 
and  of  then  going  to  the  dealer  or  dealers 
in  the  city  selling  the  appliances  and  mak- 
ing their  purchases  direct. 
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Declared  in  1 
Reaffirmed  in  192 


^-^M}^ 


s  ine  /\tia]iitic  wiii  oe  tne 
organ  of  no  party  or  clique*,* will 
honestly*., be  the  exponent  of,,, the 
American  idea**, to  keep  in  view 
that  moral  element  which  alone 
makes  the  basis  of  troe  and  lasting 

NATIONAL    PROSPERITY" 

Front  the  first  issue  of 

The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

November,  1857 

As  true  today  as  when  first  declared  by  its 
distinguished  founders,  the  prestige  accruing 
to  The  Atlantic  through  71  years  of  consis- 
tent adherence  to  this  credo  has  placed  the 
publication  in  a  position  of  commanding 
leadership  in  moulding  the  opinion  of  Amer- 
ica's substantial  citizenship. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

A    QUALITY    GROUP    MAGAZINE 

Eight  Arlington  St,        Boston,  Mass, 


Circulation  120,000  Net  Paid  (A.B.  C.) 
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How  Wise  Is  a  Banker? 


products  must  be  carefully  scanned.  A 
special  survey  must  be  made  of  its 
present  sales  relations  with  the  buy- 
ing public.  For  us  advertising  men  to 
realize  this  doesn't  help  much.  Will 
the  bankers  consent  to  profit  bv  our 
knowledge? 

A  few  years  ago  this  question  would 
be  of  less  importance.  Until  1920,  say, 
the  banker  was  the  Little  Father  of 
business.  The  stock  market  was  a  trade 
barometer.  Quotations  fell  with  steeFs 
unfilled  orders.  Business  everywhere 
shivered  when  Wall  Street  went  weak. 
Those  days  are  gone;  maybe  forever! 
Industrially,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
"misses'  size"  depression.  Factories 
hesitate;  less  merchandise  is  shipped 
than  in  the  four  years  past :  insurance 
sales  slow  up  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years;  employment  is  least  since  1921 ; 
railroads  are  lowest  in  six  years. 

Yet  stocks  go  tearing  up  into  the 
highest  prices  in  world  history.  With 
industry  considerably  slower  than  in 
1926  the  past  year  saw  127,000,000 
more  shares  of  stock  change  hands  at 
very  much  higher  prices!  The  para- 
dox is  not  hard  to  explain.  The  Stock 
Market,  once  a  place  primarily  to  buy 
shares  in  industrial  concerns,  is  today 
primarily  a  place  to  exercise  capital. 
Next  month's  money  counts  more  than 
next  year's  wheat. 

MONEY  has  gone  into  business  for 
itself.  Capital  threatens  today  to 
become  as  real  a  competitor  with  busi- 
ness as  "capital"  in  our  fathers'  day 
was  a  traditional  foe  to  labor.  I  met 
one  banker  in  a  remote  Illinois  manu- 
facturing town  with  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand  who  has  $1,500,000  in 
call  loans  here  in  New  York.  New 
York's  bank  clearings  are  26.2% 
above  last  year.  The  rest  of  the  coun- 
try averages  only  2.2%  above.  Loans 
to  Wall  Street  brokers  are  $3,700,- 
000,000;  a  billion  over  last  year. 
Keen  judges  say  that  the  Stock  Market 
has  absorbed  very  nearly  as  much  idle 
money  as  it  can  safely  swallow. 

Bankers  must  live.  A  million  slow 
moving  dollars  are  of  no  more  com- 
fort to  a  great  financial  institution 
than  a  thousand  cans  of  unpopular 
sardines  to  a  corner  grocery.  Bank 
and  grocery  alike  must  promote  prof- 


(Continited  from  page  21 ) 

itable  activity.  With  loans  towering 
over  Wall  Street  like  the  Woolworth 
building,  and  favorite  common  stocks 
selling  at  bond  yields,  bankers  must 
smother  in  accumulating  funds;  or 
issue  new  securities.  1928,  therefore, 
will  be  a  year  of  mergers;  horizontal, 
vertical  and  zigzag.  Industry  will  see 
a  succession  of  strange  Irish  stews. 
Any  combination  of  companies  that 
can  be  held  together  for  a  time  long 
enough  to  get  out  a  new  set  of  securi- 
ties will  find  itself  a  bigger  corpora- 
tion: and,  now  and  then,  a  better  one. 

ALL  of  which  promises  to  be  a  rare 
.  joke  on  business.  For  eight  years 
American  manufacturers  and  store- 
keepers have  been  training  down  like 
prizefighters.  By  marvelous  mechani- 
cal improvements,  by  simplification 
of  manufactured  lines,  by  swift  trans- 
portation, by  hand-to-mouth  buying, 
by  quick  turnovers  and  scientific  re- 
tailing— by  ingenuity,  resourcefulness 
and  hard  work,  many  men  have 
squeezed  out  hundreds  of  millions  of 
unnecessary  capital  that  used  to  weigh 
down  business  like  water  in  a  sponge. 
Those  millions,  unfortunately,  have 
flowed  into  the  banks,  and,  one  sus- 
pects— at  the  beginning  of  1928,  a 
temptation  in  high  financial  circles  to 
pour  back  into  business — at  the  top — 
the  very  excess  capital  that  business 
has  so  long  and  painfully  squeezed 
out  at  the  bottom. 

Capital  formerly  was  cautious.  Of 
all  business  men — bankers  were  the 
most  conservative.  Today  bankers 
force  expansion.  In  1927,  while  in- 
dustry rested  at  the  1925-26  mark, 
some  $6,800,000,000  of  new  stocks 
and  bonds  were  issued,  which,  in 
itself,  at  5%,  will  mean,  maybe, 
$300,000,000  of  additional  interest 
and  dividends.  The  monthly  divi- 
dends paid  through  1927  probably 
did  not  average  much  over  $300,- 
000,000.  So,  very  roughly  speaking, 
the  New  Year  starts  off  with  an  extra 
month's  business  to  be  picked  up 
somewhere.  These  figures  are  by  no 
means  meticulous,  but  they  are  exact 
enough  to  indicate  that  if  this  flood 
flotation  continues  through  1928,  as 
seems  not  impossible,  our  financial 
ciilrcpreneurs    must    eventually    face: 


(A  I  Repudiation  by  failure  to  pay 
interest  and  dividends;  or  they  must 
call  together  their  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  advertising  men  and 
vigorously  cooperate  to  secure: 

(B)    Confirmation  by 

1 — An  unmistakable  business  boom 
or    {and) 

2 — Vastly  more  efficient  methods  of 
doing  business 

or    {and) 

3 — A  more  courageous  and  liberal 
policy  of  distributing  current 
earnings  in  wages  and  dividends. 

The  "business  cycle"  myth  is  about 
exploded.  Not  the  fact — for  it  has 
been  a  fact — but  the  necessity  for  it. 
Civilization  throws  its  discomforts — 
business  cycles  as  well  as  yellow 
fever — overboard  as  fast  as  scientists 
discover  their  causes.  Now  that  we 
realize  that  all  trade  takes  place  en- 
tirely within  the  human  mind;  and 
realize  that  the  mass  mind  moves  with 
childlike  simplicity,  we  can  view  the 
business  cycle  as  calmly  as  we  view  a 
child's  Christmas  stomach-ache  cycle. 
Rid  of  all  superstition,  and  discovered 
to  be  simply  a  reciprocal  series  of 
mental  excesses  and  painful  recov- 
eries, the  dreaded  industrial  "depres- 
sion" will  yield  rapidly  to  intelligent 
treatment.  Tempered  by  measured 
production  and  by  advertising  quite 
different  from  our  present  usage, 
peaks  and  valleys  will  gradually 
smooth  out  into  a  permanent  pros 
perity. 

PROSPERITY,  however,  cannot  be 
poured  in  at  the  top.  It  must  be 
pumped  in  at  the  bottom! 

There  are  four  ways  to  do  this 
pumping — four  ways  to  increase  the 
buying  power  so  vital  to  the  nation 
in  the  next  few  years.  They  are,  of 
course:  (1)  More  dividends;  (2) 
higher  wages;  (3)  lower  prices;  (4) 
lower  taxes. 

No  miracle  could  happen  to  Ameri- 
can business,  I  imagine,  that  would 
do  more  general  good  than  to  have 
some  omniscient,  omnipotent  power 
squeeze  out  of  the  cautious  coffers  of 
every  corporation  every  dollar  not  ac- 
tually needed  for  real  working  re- 
serves. Scattered  far  and  wide,  in 
dividends   and    waces,    these   millions 
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Interest  pros- 
pective home 
buyers — create 
the  desire  to  see 
with  Photo- 
graphs. 


'Photographs  of  tile  installation 
aid  in  selling  more  tile. 


uniSt 


'sh  Indi 


ecision 


.  . .  illuslrale  wtih  rholographst 

iT)HOTOGRAPHS— properly  made  and  reproduced 
-»-  — can  be  relied  upon  to  favorably  influence 
buy'ng  verdicts.  They  quicken  thinking — because 
they  leave  less  to  think  about.  They  clarify  doubt 
and  lull  suspicion — because  everyone,  everywhere, 
instinctively  believes  the  rapid  picture-story  that 
the  camera  tells.  There  is  a  "weight  of  evidence" 
to  Photographs  that  argues  sincerity  to  even  the 
most  skeptical-minded.  Photographs,  skillfully 
coupled  to  your  selling  story,  give  it  the  extra  con- 
viction that  banishes  indecision  and  paves  the  way 
for  greater  sales.  Use  Photographs  freely  in  your 
advertising -because  where  words  fail,  Photo- 
graphs  will   always  convince ! 

PHCrro  GRAPHS 
&e//  the  .Ston) 


Plumhing  fixtures  are  hard- 
to-carry  samples  that  can  eas- 
ily be  shown  by  photographs. 
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In  Editorial  Interest  and  Advertising 
Responsiveness 

Drug  Topics 

Leads  All  Other  National  Drug  Papers 


Mr.  J.  G.  Beard 
is  ranked  among 
the  leaders  of  pro- 
fessional pharmacy. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Sum- 
berg  is  a  wide- 
awake  modern 
druggist. 

IT    is    this    reader    interest    and    advertising    responsiveness    that    has    enabled    DRUG 
TOPICS    to    consistently    maintain    its    high    record    of    trade    paper    performance 
that  has  never   been  equalled   by   any   other   drug   trade   journal. 

This  editorial  interest  and  advertising  responsiveness  has  made  it  possible  for  drug 
trade  manufacturers  to  create  "retail  awareness"  of  their  product — to  secure  distri- 
bution— to    increase   sales   and    reduce   sales   expenditures. 

And  here  we  offer  convincing  proof.  In  one  day's  mail  these  two  letters  were 
received.  South — North — East — West,  city  druggist  and  his  country  colleague — 
ethical  pharmacist  and  live-wire  druggist,  all  receive  and  read  and  like  DRUG 
TOPICS. 

Dmglbpics 

The  l\ational  Majiuzine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Also  Publishers  of  ff'lwlesale  Druggist,  Display  Topics,  Drug  Trade  I\eivs 

291  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Atlanta  Boston  Chicago  Cleveland  St.   Louis  San  Francisco 

THERE      IS      NO      SUBSTITUTE      FOR      CIRCULATION 


would,  as  buying  power  pulling  busi- 
ness at  the  bottom,  do  infinitely  more 
for  commercial  security  than  they 
ever  can  as  surpluses  in  the  banks, 
pushing  business  from  the  top. 

THIS  idea  of  circulating  the  money 
from  the  bottom  up  may  make 
some  appeal  to  untutored  common 
sense.  But  it  is  patently  a  bit  too  rad- 
ical to  count  on  emphatic  indorsement 
by,  say,  Secretary  Mellon.  Would 
business  men  be  asking  too  much, 
however,  in  suggesting  that  when  these 
wage  surpluses  are  thrust  into  circu- 
lation, the  utmost  care  be  taken  that 
they  increase  rather  than  ta.x  the 
spending  power  of  the  nation? 

Those  $14,655,000  Amoskeag  bonds, 
for  example — rescue  work  in  an  evap- 
orating industry — were  unquestion- 
ably a  notable  emergency  operation; 
expensive  but  inevitable.  But  any  less 
urgent  financing  that  resulted  in  cur- 
tailing equally  the  buying  of  an  en- 
tire community  might  easily  be  viewed 
as  a  calamity. 

The  one  great  false  step  in  present 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  a  cut  in 
wages,  or  a  step  to  pile  up  surpluses, 
or  reduce  national  debts.  The  only 
real  problem  before  us  is  how  to  sus- 
tain— and  increase — widespread  buy- 
ing; not  averaging  out  theoretical  or 
statistical  buying  "power,"  but  by 
building  prosperity,  from  the  bottom 
up,  by  deliberately  putting  more  goods 
at  lower  prices  into  the  hands  of  those 
20,000,000  American  families  now 
within  a  few  hundred  dollars — one 
way  or  the  other — of  the  minimum 
health-and-decency  budget.  This  sug- 
gestion, one  is  aware,  would  sound 
insufferably  Salvation-Armyish  were 
it  not  so  obviously  the  safe  and  prof- 
itable thing  to  do.  Were  our  bankers 
all  as  wise  as  we  like  to  believe  they 
are,  none  would  in  1928  lend  author- 
ity to  any  considerable  commercial 
move  without  fairly  positive  assur- 
ances that  it  would  increase  dividends, 
raise  wages,  or  lower  prices. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  every  mer- 
ger promises  such  improvement.  Ad- 
ministration economies,  elimination  of 
duplicate  effort  and  the  like  are  al- 
ways expected  to  produce  lower  prices 
for  the  consumer,  better  wages  for  the 
worker,  and  additional  profits  for 
stockholders.  Three  times  out  of  five 
it  is  a  toss-up  whether  any  of  these 
benefits  will  result. 

"Quantity  production"  itself  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  joker.     Because  quan- 
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Yoe  will  find  oee  of  these  ALL-FICTION 

FIELD   Magaziees  oe  the  Library  table  of 
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out  the  coeetry. 

BuTTERicK  Publishing  Co. — Doublkday,  Dokan  &  Co. 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company — Street  &  .Smith  Corporation 
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"We  have  been  receiving  some  very  interesting  monthly  calendars 
from  you,  and  we  congratulate  you  on  the  originality  shown  in 
your  workshop,  as  ids  hard  to  believe  that  some  of  the  work  was 
done  entirely  by  type." 

From  a  letter  received  December  30th. 


Much  of  the  print  today  has  a 
stale,  flat  look.  In  this  printing  office 
we  put  a  quality  in  the  work  for  our 
customers  that  makes  their  printing 
look  like  their  printing  and  that  of 
no  one  else. 

THE  MARCHBANKS  PRESS 

114  EAST  I3TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


"Arlington  Operated" 

HOTEL 

ANSONIA 

Broadway,   73  rd   to    74th   Sts., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

12    minutes    from    Penn.    and    Grand 

Central   Stations 

6  minutes  to  Theaters   and  Shopping 

Districts 

1260   ROOMS    (All   Outside) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience  of   our   guests. 

TWO   RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  mid- 
night. Music  Dancing,  2  Radio 
Orchestras,  Ladies*  Turkish  Bath. 
Beauty  Parlor,  Drug  Store,  Barber 
Shop,  Stock  Broker's  Office.  All  in 
the   Ansonia    Hotel. 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath..  $4.00  per  day 
Large      Double      Rooms, 

Twin  Beds,  Bath.  .  .$6.00  per  day 
Parlor,       Bedroom      and 

Bath  (2  persons)  ...  .$7.00  per  day 
Special     Weekly    and    Monthly    Rates 

A  restful  hotel — aioay  from  all  the  noise 
and  "dirt"  ef  the  "Roaring  Forties." 
No  coal  smoke ;  our  steam  plant  equipped 
oil  fuel.  Coolest  Hotel  in  New  York  in 
Summer. 

THE  ANSONIA 

IN    CONJUNCTION    WITH    THK 

Hotels  Colonial,  Anderson,  Richmond 

and    Cosmopolitan 

^' Arlington   Operated*^ 


NO  SELLING  TALK 
Just  Lots  of  space 
for  Your  Signature 
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tity  production  can  lower  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  we  assume  that  it  does. 
Sometimes  it  cuts  prices  materially^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Ford  cars.  Oftener 
its  economies  are  absorbed  elsewhere. 
In  an  astonishingly  large  number  of 
cases  the  cost  of  selling  the  last 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  goods,  con- 
taining the  quantity  profit,  eats  up  the 
whole  saving  in  its  manufacture.  And 
in  astonishingly  few  cases,  everything 
considered,  is  there  any  tremendous 
benefit  passed  on  to  the  public  in 
lower  prices. 

NOT  everybody,  to  be  sure,  favors 
lower  prices.  A  great  body  of 
American  business  men  still  struggles 
against  them,  just  as  it  fought  for 
years  against  hand-to-mouth  buying 
and  installment  selling.  Thousands 
of  excellent  minds  see  prosperity  only 
in  rising  commodity  prices.  They  may 
be  losing  time.  "Organized  intelli- 
gence"' will  tend  to  stabilize  prices. 
But  the  price  trend  seems  to  be  defi- 
nitely down. 

Any  step  toward  higher  prices  will, 
in  fact,  automatically  set  in  motion 
forces  for  its  own  disintegration.  Ten 
Sherman  Laws,  ideally  administered, 
would  be  less  effective  today  than  our 
always  overhanging  threat  of  unlim- 
ited capital,  idle  factories  and  syn- 
thetic substitutes.  Take  entirely  off 
the  market  any  commodity  that  you 
can  name — and  within  three  months 
one  of  America's  research  laborato- 
ries will  have  found  you  something 
better  and  cheaper. 

Which,  some  of  us  venture  to  main- 
tain, is  just  as  it  should  be.  Although 
American  factories  already  turn  out 
sixty  per  cent  more  goods  than  they 
did  before  the  war,  the  American  dol- 
lar is  still  buying  about  sixty  per  cent 
less  than  it  did  then. 

Considering  our  76,000,000  Ameri- 
can wage-earners  with  only  six  dollars 
a  day  to  spend,  this  is  poor  patriotism. 
And  considering  our  200.000  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  struggling  daily  for 
a  share  of  those  six  dollars,  it  is  worse 
business! 

Those  Fords,  A.  &  P.'s,  Montgom- 
ery Wards,  able  to  steer  a  shrewd 
course  toward  the  future,  are  already 
reaping  rich  rewards  as  post-war  non- 
profiteers.  Woolworth  did  a  December 
business  of  $44,000,000. 

The  banker  not  too  haughty  to  ab- 
sorb the  fundamentals  behind  this  suc- 
cess will,  no  doubt,  prosper  propor- 
tionately   from  the  same   forces. 
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An  Adxkrtiskmknt 

By  John  M.  Hazen.  The  Iron  Age 


dam 

Ukes  a  Qood  Clean  Breeze 

Not  for  him  the  lackadaisical  airs  that  leave  him  stewing 
in  his  own  problems.  Rather  the  gusts  that  tangle  his  hair 
but  clear  his  head ;  that  leave  him  aware  of  things  beyond 
his  horizon. 

The  versatile  pages  of  Advertising  and  Selling  blow  fresh 
and  clean,  but  impartially,  across  the  field  of  advertising. 
Purifying  gusts  sweep  through  controversies,  refreshing 
viewpoints  enliven  old  subjects.  There  is  exhilaration  in 
their  frankness,  fascination  in  their  variety. 

Its  advertising  pages  partake  the  same  characteristics,  sug- 
gesting pleasant  objectives  just  within  grasp.  Their  value 
is  augmented  by  the  atmosphere  around  them.  Adam  likes 
a  good  clean  breeze.  That's  why  he  anticipates,  as  I  do, 
opening  the  pages  of  Advertising  and  Selling. 


FUR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  DETAILS:  Fowided  as  Advertising  hortnijiluly  in  May,  192:f,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Advertising  and  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that  publication  in  1924.  In  four  and  a  half  years  its  circulation 
has  grown  to  in.Oflt.     Its  volume  of  business  has  grown  to  an  average  of  62^!   pages  per  issue  in  1927. 
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My  Life  in  Advertising 


nothing  to  me.  Their  ups  and  downs 
did  not  affect  me  in  the  least.  My 
wife  collects  all  my  revenues  and  pay,"} 
all  the  bills.  I  never  sign  a  check.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
money  invested  in  my  country  place 
or  the  cost  of  any  item.  Knowing 
these  costs  would  make  me  unhappy, 
because  of  something  mother  bred  in 
me.  But  the  general  realization  that 
these  things  cost  much  money  does 
not  affect  me  at  all. 

IN  my  personal  expenses  I  am  very 
economical.  I  have  always  dressed 
rather  shabbily.  Until  my  wife  re- 
belled I  wore  ready-made  clothes. 
Now  I  dodge  expensive  tailors.  At  the 
present  writing  I  have  not  had  a  new 
suit  in  two  years.  My  limit  on  shoes 
is  S6.50.  When  I  go  to  a  hotel  I 
order  in  a  modest  way. 

This  is  all  recited  to  indicate  that 
my  incentive  for  work  was  not  money. 
Nor  was  it  fame  or  position.  I  care 
nothing  for  either  out  here  in  the 
woods,  among  simple  people,  where 
I  have  built  my  home.  All  things  are 
handicaps  which  in  any  way  seem  to 
place  me  above  my  fellows.  Here  in 
the  country  we  all  meet  on  terms  of 
equality. 

I  have  worked  for  the  fun  of  work- 
ing and  because  work  became  a  habit 
with  me;  then  later  in  business  be- 
cause I  realized  that  somebody  had 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to 
get  advertising  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes. 

Lord  &  Thomas  first  offered  me  a 
position  when  I  was  twenty-five,  living 
in  Grand  Rapids.  I  went  to  Chicago 
to  discuss  the  opportunity  with  the 
founders  of  the  business.  The  agency 
had  no  copywriters  then.  It  was 
largely  a  brokerage  business,  bidding 
against  other  agencies  on  a  fixed 
amount  of  space.  The  advertisers  pre- 
pared their  own  advertisements  and 
sent  electrotypes.  The  profitable  part 
of  the  business  was  in  developing 
schemes  to  get  advertisers  to  spend 
money.  The  offer  was  made  to  me 
because  I  had  proved  myself  to  be  a 
scheme  man  in  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Company.  There  was  no 
thought  of  profit  to  the  advertiser. 

I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  but 


{Continued  from  page  34) 

I  had  sense  enough  to  realize  that  such 
ideas  of  advertising  could  not  go  far. 
My  training  had  already  taught  me 
the  necessity  for  traceable  results.  So 
I  declined  the  offer  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
with  its  sixty  per  cent  increase  in 
salary,  and  continued  my  struggles 
to  sell  products  at  a  profit.  It  was 
sixteen  years  thereafter  when  Lord  & 
Thomas,  under  different  auspices, 
again  invited  me  to  join  them. 

What  have  I  gained  by  these  many 
years  of  exceptional  application?  I 
have  gained  what  others  gain  by  medi- 
cal research,  by  spending  their  lives  in 
a  laboratory.  My  life  work  has  been 
research  in  advertising.  Now  I  have 
the  privilege  of  setting  down  my  find- 
ings for  the  men  who  follow  me.  I 
have  the  hope  that  the  record  will  save 
many  from  the  mistakes  of  the  pio- 
neers, and  the  years  that  I  spent  to 
correct  them.  I  have  gained  what 
Thomas  A.  Edison  has  gained  by  his 
twenty  hours  a  day — the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  I  have  discovered 
some  enduring  principles. 

Many  argue  that  advertising  is 
changing,  that  the  times  call  for  some- 
thing new.  Certainly  the  tempo  of 
life  in  America  is  changing.  Fads, 
fancies  and  desires  change  like  a  ka- 
leidoscope. Certain  styles  in  advertis- 
ing are  changing.  It  is  and  always  has 
been  necessary  to  give  to  every  cam- 
paign a  different  keynote.  Imitators 
never  succeed.  But  human  nature 
does  not  change.  The  principles  set 
down  in  this  series  are  as  enduring 
as  the  Alps. 

ADVERTISING  is  far  more  difficult 
than  it  used  to  be  because  the  cost 
is  higher  and  there  is  so  much  able 
competition.  But  every  new  difficulty 
increases  the  necessity  for  scientific 
advertising. 

As  I  write  this  I  look  down  a  beau- 
tiful lake  to  which  I  first  came  as  a 
boy  of  six.  At  the  end  is  a  village, 
once  a  lumbering  town,  where  my 
grandfather  was  a  Baptist  minister. 
Within  my  view  are  the  liills  which  I 
plowed  as  a  boy,  still  clothed  with 
the  vineyards  which  I  picked.  Here 
my  uncle  had  a  fruit  farm  which  be- 
came my  home.  Here  I  worked  every 
sunnner  and  some  winters  until  I  went 


into  business.     Here  reside  still  some 
of  my  boyhood  playmates. 

Down  there  is  a  point  which  used 
to  have  a  dock.  From  that  dock  I 
used  to  load  as  much  as  1800  baskets 
of  peaches  a  day.  From  that  dock  I 
took  the  boat  one  night  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  tears  streaming  down  my 
cheeks,  to  enter  the  world  of  business. 
Many  hard  years  went  by  before  I 
saw  this  boyhood  home  again. 

'^I^HEN  the  homing  instinct  brought 
-*-  me  back.  I  bought  a  bluff  of  vir- 
gin forest  which  I  had  always  loved  as 
a  boy,  and  named  it  Pineycrest.  There 
I  built  my  home,  which  for  seventeen 
years  I  have  enlarged  and  developed 
into  a  paradise.  A  half-mile  of  flower 
gardens  extend  into  the  lake.  The 
lawns  are  always  alive  with  delightful 
friends,  relatives  and  grandchildren. 

Here  I  do  what  I  love  to  do  in  beau- 
tiful surroundings.  Here  a  mile  apart 
are  the  contrasts  to  show  what  I  have 
gained  by  my  efforts.  Here  remain 
some  who  never  dared,  to  show  me 
what  might  have  been.  Here  is  my 
motherland,  here  my  tabernacle,  here 
my  home. 

I  am  sure  that  no  man  has  gained 
more  from  life  than  I  have — more  of 
true  happiness  and  content.  I  trace 
that  to  the  love  of  simple  things,  of 
common  people,  which  made  my  suc- 
cess in  advertising. 

Here  at  our  week-end  parties  I  meet 
many  successful  men  in  a  most  inti- 
mate way.  I  envy  none  of  them.  The 
happiest  are  those  who  live  closest  to 
Nature,  an  essential  to  advertising  suc- 
cess. So  I  conclude  that  this  vocation, 
depending  as  it  does  on  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  masses,  offers  many 
rewards  beyond  money. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  far 
greater  importance.  The  world  little 
regards  what  we  gain  for  ourselves. 
All  that  really  counts  is  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  good. 

Just  before  writing  this  final  chap- 
ter I  received  an  invitation  to  speak 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  I  had  no  intimation 
of  its  import.  But  the  mayor  of  the 
city  came  to  introduce  me  as  a  factor 
in  Akron's  progress.  The  population 
has  multiplied,  the  industrial  growth 
has  been  marvelous.    The  national  ad- 
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vertising  going  out  of  Akron  has  in- 
creased from  little  to  $17,000,000 
;  yearly. 

Nothing  else  in  my  life  in  advertis- 
ing compares  with  tliese  generous 
tributes. 

They  over-emphasize  my  contribu- 
tion. The  men  on  tlie  ground  did 
most.  But  it  is  fine  to  feel,  when  the 
twilight  comes,  tliat  some  people  are 
slad  tliat  vou  have  lived. 


This  is  the  sixteenth  and  final  install- 
ment of  Mr.  Hopkins'  autobiography,  which 
commenced  in  Advertising  &  Selling  for 
June    1,    1927. 


Poster  Awards  Made 

The  Art  Alliance  of  America  held 
a  Poster  Design  Competition  to  an- 
nounce the  International  Press  Exhi- 
bition, to  be  held  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, from  May  to  October,  1928. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS-EXHIBITION 


COLOGNE-GERMANY 
MAY  TO  OCTOBER-1928 

The  prizes  awarded  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

First   Prize   of   $250.00   to   Hans 

Holsing,  New  York  City. 

Second  Prize  of  $100.00  to  J.  M. 

Mitchell,  New  York  City. 

Third  Prize  of  $.50.00  to  Antonio 

Petrucelli,  New  York  City. 

Five  Honorable  Mentions  were  also 
awarded  as  follows:  Hans  Holsing, 
Gustav  B.  Jensen,  John  Frew,  Antonio 
Petrucelli  and  Robert  Foster,  all  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  consisted  of 
the  following  persons:  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  Heyworth  Campbell,  Richard 
Walsh,  C.  Matlack  Price,  Thomas  M. 
Cleland,  Paul  Hollister,  William 
Henry  Fox  and  Alon  Bement. 


'Tis  hard 
to  be  human 
in  a  HIGH  HAT! 


?? 


said  Big  Tim  of  "de 
Tent'"  Ward— 

BUT  It  can  be  done,"  explained  Tim,  "if  ye  keep 
the  hat  on  yer  head — and  off  yer  mind. 

"When  ye  are  talkin'  from  the  tail  end  of  a  truck 
the  plain  folks  is  tickled,  if  ye  dress  up  for  them,  but 
God  save  yer  high  hat  and  yer  head  inside  av  it,  if 
ye  talk  DOWN  to  them !" 


This  is  the  shrewd  politician's  way  of  saying  that  the 
American  people  have  no  inferiority  complex. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  basis  and  substance  of 
progress  and  culture  is  broader  and  deeper,  higher 
and  stronger,  right  here  in  America  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun. 
They  are  complimented  by  copy  which  assumes  their 
understanding  of  Art  and  the  Mode.  They  appre- 
ciate sincere  and  helpful  suggestions  which  promote 
such  understanding.  But  God  help  the  client  of  the 
"copy  expert"  who  talks  to  Americans  with  a  broad 
A  in  his  mind. 


WALTER  CHESTER,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Writer  and  Counsellor  to  Sophisticated  Agents  and  Advertisers 


THERMOMETERS 

An     effective     tie-np    between 

your  advertisiDg  and  the  dealers' 
that  costs  little. 

Dealers  will  pay  the  cost  of 
this  dealer  help  with  a  365  day- 
a  year   effectiveness. 

Every  thermometer  Is  manu- 
factured in  our  factory  and 
carries  our  guarantee. 

Hundreds  of  national  adver- 
tisers are  now  uaing  them.  Write 
ua  for  samples  and  plan  show- 
ing effective  tie-up  between  your 
advertising  and  that  of  the 
dealer. 

THE   CHANEY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

noo    RnHt    Plrnnant    St., 
<>I>rlnE;ncliI,    Ohio 


tj;aoe 

HERE 
'SAVE    , 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
orpansin  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
ofTnEW'ii  i.iamFkatherMacazine. 

T/ie  Williant    Feather  Company 


605  Carton  BuIIdinjJ 


Cleveland.  Ohio 
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L  A.  BAUER 
T^TE  FOUNDRY  ;„c 

2Sg  QCesl  43clcft.,   Qh,c  Qjo,-C 


Are  We  Debaucned 
by  Salesmanship? 

"Yes,"  says  Mr.  Stuart  Chase  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Forum,  and  states  it  with  no  small  emphasis. 
Mr.  Chase,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  much-discussed 
"Your  Money's  Worth,"  seems  to  have  senous  doubts 
as  to  advertising  and  selling  ethics,  if  any.  But  Mr. 
Roy  Durstine,  who  is  not  addicted  to  generalities, 
answers  Mr.  Chase  very  sensibly  and  in  a  way  to  be 
applauded  by  sane  advertisers. 

All  of  which  shows  how  the  Forum  likes  arguments. 
Readers  like  these  arguments,  too,  or  tliey  wouldn't 
have  jumped  tlie  circulation  from  41,936  to  90,000 
in  two  years.  The  Forum  likes  to  challenge,  it  likes 
advertisements  that  challenge.  Advertisers  find  it 
pays  to  talk  thi-ough  Forum  columns. 

A  reprint  of  this  debate  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request. 

FORUM 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH   r  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Foreign  Fairs 

I  Continued  from  page  32  I 

their  exhibits  concentrated  in  collec- 
tive pavilions  and  correspondingly 
well  represented,  while  American  ex- 
hibits were  few  and  scattered. 

The  Ljubljana  International  Sam- 
ple Fair,  while  of  comparatively  less 
importance  than  the  Zagreb  fair,  has 
also  shown  steady  progress  during  the 
past  several  years  and  promises  to  be- 
come of  considerable  interest  to  for- 
eign exhibitors  in  the  near  future. 

The  expenditures  connected  with  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits  and  personal 
attendance  at  the  fairs,  which  no  doubt 
are  a  weighty  factor  for  American  ex- 
hibitors, can  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  organizing  collective  exhib- 
its. An  American  pavilion,  estab- 
lished by  the  American  commercial 
attache  at  the  Prague  (Czechoslovakia) 
Sample  Fair  two  years  ago  as  a  col- 
lective exhibition,  proved  very  success- 
ful: and  there  is  hardly  any  reason 
why  this  example  should  not  be  emu- 
lated at  other  European  fairs.  On 
the  contrary  the  fact  that  several  east- 
ern European  fairs  are  held  in  the  in- 
terim between  the  well-known  Leipzig 
fair  and  the  Prague  fair  rather  facili- 
tates the  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
tures, as  exhibits  may  be  conveniently 
and  at  a  relatively  small  cost  moved 
from  one  fair  to  anotlier. 

The  administrations  of  most  of  the 
eastern  European  faire  are  extending 
every  possible  inducement  to  foreign 
exhibitors,  especially  for  collective  ex- 
hibits. In  some  cases  the  fair  ad- 
ministration is  permanently  organized 
in  the  capacity  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  renders  general  trade  pro- 
motion service. 

The  advantage  of  exhibiting  goods 
in  preference  to  any  other  form  of 
advertising  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries can  hardly  be  overestimated,  as 
the  people  prefer  "to  be  shown"  and 
are  not  readily  appealed  to  by  adver- 
tising in  printed  form,  especially  in 
a  foreign  language.  In  this  time  of 
intense  competition,  and  while  the 
smaller  European  nations  are  rapidly 
emerging  from  the  economic  depres- 
sion and  their  consuming  requirements 
and  purchasing  power  are  correspond- 
ingly rising,  no  means  or  efforts 
should  be  spared  and  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  advance  American  goods 
in  such  potential  markets  as  eastern 
Europe,  the  Balkans  ami  the  Near 
East. 
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33  million  display  lines  lead  k 


L^ars  of 
eadership 


33  Million  Lines  Lead  in  Practically  Every  Classification 


T 


WENTY     years     of 
leadership!      And    19 
years    of     substantial 
gains. 

Since  1908,  the  Times-Star 
has  printed  156,386,096 
display  lines  of  advertis- 
ing. During  this  time,  the 
Times-Star  has  printed 
33,000,000  display  lines 
more  advertising  in  six 
days  a  week  than  the  sec- 
ond paper  has  in  seven! 
An  astounding  record! 
And  the  lead  for  the  same 
period  over  the  other  af- 
ternoon paper  has  been 
more  than  56,000,000  lines! 
Still,  these  totals  do  not 
fairly  estimate  the  lelociiy 
of  the  Times-Star  ad- 
vance. The  lead  is  nccel- 
eratini:.  Advertisers  in  this 
newspaper  buy  on  an  ad- 
vancing market. 
And     the    very    fact    that 


Note  Times-Star's  Acce 

lerating 

Lead  Every  Year  for  20  Years: 

Total  Times-Star      Lead  Over 

Lead  Over 

Display 

Daily  &  Sunday 

Cincinnati 

A  dvertisins 

Enquirer 

Post 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

1908 

3.157,791 

395,787 

647,465 

1909 

3,766,252 

458.269 

628,152 

1910 

3,952,739 

385,700 

847,539 

1911 

4.228,02.s 

986,538 

1.522.690 

1912 

4,595,339 

782,558 

1,213.142 

I9I3 

4,673,760 

754,796 

1,690.052 

1914 

4,854,836 

909,434 

2.156,428 

1915 

5,570,726 

1.797,726 

1,967,784 

1916 

6,280,533 

1,814.547 

2,009.070 

1917 

6,422,857 

1.956.747 

2,189,558 

1918 

6,516,111 

2,217,313 

2,072,473 

1919 

9,325,197 

2,254,182 

2,715,160 

1920 

9,651.817 

1,073,233 

1,713,761 

1921 

10,641,904 

2,731,536 

3,795,063 

1922 

10,459,407 

1,921,031 

3,949,463 

1923 

11,710,139 

2,192.708 

4,481,358 

1924 

12,026,469 

2,406,201 

5,503,785 

192!; 

12,150,586 

2,269,904 

5,702,809 

1926 

12,979,281 

2,505,475 

5,578,090 

1927 

13.427,324 

3,130.964 

5.779.205 

every  year  but  one,  the 
Times-Star  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  display 
lineage  indicates  the  solid 
and  stable  character  of  the 
Cincinnati  market. 
The  tendency  of  Cincin- 
nati to  be  a  consistently 
growing  market  in  spite 
of  depressions  in  other 
markets  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  wise  maufactur- 
ers  at  this  time. 
The  High  Spots  in  1927— 
our  20th  year  of  leadership 
— were  the  tremendous 
margin  by  which  we  in- 
creased our  lead  in  RA- 
DIO— and  sudden  deci- 
sive swing  of  Automotive 
preference  to  the  Times- 
Star. 

Newspaper  history  is  be- 
ing made  in  Cincinnati. 
We  commend  the  figures 
to  your  attention. 


1928  Will  Offer  Still  Qreater  Advantages  to  Advertisers! 

IH£  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  CIRCULATIONS 
CHAS  P.  TAFT,  Publisher 

Eastern  Representative: 

MARTIN  L.  MARSH 

Phone  Pennsylvania  0408  24  West  40th  St. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


100,000    GROUP    OF   AMERICAN    CITIES 
C.  H.  REMBOLD,  y\.ar\a%er 

Western  'Representative: 

KELLOGG  M.  PATTERSON 

Phone  Central  5065         904  Union  Trust  BIdg. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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N  May  1927,  forty  tired  publishing  executives  returned 
from  a  survey  that  covered  every  industrial  plant  in 
each  of  ten  typical  cities. 


This,  the  final  step,  in  a  study  of  changing  industry,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  years,  revealed  a  demand  for  ex- 
tension in  publishing  service  on  two  lines  thru  industry. 

These  are  the  lines  of  plant  management  and  of  service-to- 
production  throughout  all  industry. 

The  McGraw-Shaw  Company  has  been  formed  to  give  the 
extended  service  for  which  industry  has  asked. 

The  new  company,  sponsored  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  and  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  combines 
and  publishes  the  following  publications: 

FACTORY    and   INDUSTRIAL    MANAGE- 
MENT — for  the  plant  executive  staffs  of  Industry. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  with  which  is 
consolidated   INDUSTRY    ILLUSTRATED— 

for  the  service-to-production  staffs. 

The  January  issues  of  both  publications  are  just  out.  Many 
of  the  new  plans  for  giving  both  the  reader  and  advertiser 
greater  service  have  been  started.     Let  us  send  you  copies. 


McGRAW-SHAW  COMPANY 

7  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

A  subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  and  A.  W.  Shaw  Company 

Publishers  of  "Factory  and  Industrial  Management"  and 
"Industrial  Engineering  with  which  is  consolidated  Industry  Illustrated" 
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The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

AN   INTERNATIONAL   DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Advertisers 


2,500  in  1922 
18,200  m  1927 


Advertising  Linage 

2,000,000  lines  in  1922 
7,000,000  lines  in  1927 


The  Answer? 

Satisfied  Advertisers ' ' 


The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

107  Falmouth  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 


"A  Quality  Medium  for  Quality  Products 


"Back  Seat"  Copy 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

own  copy.  The  home  office  encour- 
ages him  by  paying  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  space  purchased  by  each 
dealer,  by  supplying  a  series  of  mats 
or  electrotypes  for  suitable  borders 
and  illustrations,  and  by  careful  su- 
pervision. 

The  more  advertising  the  dealer 
does,  the  more  the  appeal  is  localized; 
and  the  less  is  the  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  a  necessity  for  "pussy- 
footing"  national   copy. 

SOME  years  ago  a  Southern  Cali- 
fornia hotel  asked  an  Eastern  artist 
to  design  its  letterhead,  suggesting 
that  the  motif  be  the  pepper-trees 
which  dropped  their  graceful  foliage 
around  its  walls.  The  design,  when 
submitted,  showed  three  red-peppers, 
spotted  in  brilliant  color  in  a  geo- 
metrical arrangement.  The  artist  had 
cheerfully  assumed  that  California 
"pepper-trees"  were  pepper  bushes  ex- 
panded to  a  blissful  height  by  the 
balmy  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Readers  of  the  California 
Rural  Press  were  once  thrilled  by  an 
advertisement  for  a  cream  separator 
that  showed  a  milking  scene  in  the 
snow. 

Many  a  farmer  has  been  urged 
to  take  his  vacation  at  the  very  sea- 
son when  the  all  important  harvest 
was  at  its  height. 

Now  long  ago,  while  trying  to  learn 
how  New  Hampshire  townships  used 
tractors  for  snow  removal,  two  of  us 
dropped  into  a  rural  store  for  some 
noon  crackers  and  cheese.  "How 
about  some  tonic?"  urged  the  store- 
keeper. 

My  friend  looked  around  and 
guardedlv  whispered  a  sibilant,  cau- 
tious, "Yes!" 

"Ginger  ale,  root  beer  or  Coca- 
Cola?"  asked  the  storekeeper  of  a 
suddenly  disappointed  customer.  You 
see,  it  is  "tonic"  in  New  England, 
"sody  water"  in  California,  and  "pop" 
in  various  other  places.  And,  by  the 
way,  tractors  are  sold  to  "selectmen" 
in  New  Hampshire,  to  "county  j  udges" 
in  Texas,  to  "supervisiors'  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  "commissioners"  in 
some  other   States. 

"Back  seat  copy"  necessarily  deals 
with  generalities — a  man  must  sit  in 
the  front  seat  if  he  is  to  point  his 
selling  messages  straight  up  the  road. 


Jariu 
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ound  together  

thru  mutual  inter-dependence  in 

men  -  methods  -  material 


The  PROCESS  INDUSTRIES  are 
bound  together  thru  mutual  problems  in 
processes,  in  equipment  and  the  inter- 
change of  raw  and  semi-finished  ma- 
terials. 

The  production  men  talk  a  common  lan- 
guage for  they  are  interested 
in  processes  that  frequently 
use  the  same  equipment 
though  for  different  pur- 
poses ...  an  evaporator  used 
in  sugar  refining  will  not 
differ  greatly  from  an  evap- 
orator used  in  fine  chemical 
manufacture. 


Evaporation 


A  crusher,  a  valve, 
or  evaporator  or 
any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other 
pieces  of  equip- 
ment finds  a  varied 
and  hard  life  in 
practically  all  of 


the    PROCESS    INDUSTRIES.     Due 

to  the  severe  and  corrosive  nature  of  the 
products  handled,  equipment  is  usually 
written  off  every  ten  years.  This  pro- 
vides a  huge  market  for  equipment  manu- 
facturers. 

To  complete  the  tie-up — the 
production  men  (the  real 
buying  Power)  in  these  in- 
dustries look  to  "Chem.  & 
Met."  for  information  on 
n  e  w  processes,  improved 
methods  of  production, 
prices  on  materials  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  influ- 
ence their  welfare.  That  they  respect  and 
read  the  paper  is  readily  proved  by  the 
fact  that  we  get  73.3%  subscription  re- 
newal by  mail! 

Give  your  story  the  benefit  of  a  hearing 
in  this  market!  Equipment,  chemicals, 
plant  locations,  can  be  sold  .  .  . 


===:-     Centrifugal 
Separation 


TCHEMICAL 

J.hru  the  pages  of  &  metallurgical 

ENGINEERING 


{ 


A  McGraw-Hill  Pithliialinn 
Tenth  Avenue  at  56th  Street.  New  YorL  City 


THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS   FRANKLY  EXPRESSED 


Neon  Signs 

YOUR  article  on  neon  signs  in  the 
December  28  issue  was  very  inter- 
esting. In  view  of  the  widespread  and 
growing  interest  in  neon  lights,  I 
would  like  to  state  some  basic  facts 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
conception. 

To  install  an  electric  display,  neon, 
one  of  the  rare  gases  of  the  air,  is 
pumped  into  a  glass  tube  which  has 
already  been  shaped  to  the  desired 
wording  or  design,  electrodes  having 
been  sealed  in  at  each  end  of  the  tube. 

The  method  of  operation  and  the 
type  of  electrodes  which  do  not  cause 
occlusion  of  the  gas  are  covered  by 
patents  of  Georges  Claude,  under 
which  this  company  manufacturers  its 
signs  and  displays. 

An  electric  current  is  passed  be- 
tween the  electrodes  through  the  neon 
gas  which  itself  is  a  conductor  and 
requires  no  filament.  It  is  the  electric 
current  passing  through  the  neon  gas 
that  produces  light. 

In  most  cases  the  initial  cost  of  a 
tube  sign  is  higher  than  a  bulb  sign, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  through  a 
rental  arrangement,  which  is  offset  by 
the  saving  in  electric  current  con- 
sumed by  the  neon  sign. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  saving 
(in  many  cases  as  much  as  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  electric  current)  is  that 
the  neon  light  is  a  cold  light,  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  efficient. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  a 
neon  electric  display  and  the  size  of 
the  display  does  not  affect  the  voltage. 
High  tension  current  of  low  amperage 
is  used  in  the  tubes  but  it  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous voltage. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  length  of 
tube  does  not  govern  the  amount  of 
voltage.  The  shorter  length  of  tube 
is  used  primarily  for  convenience  of 
installing  and  maintaining  the  sign. 
The  diameter  of  the  tube,  however, 
has  some  bearing  on  the  voltage. 

When  tubes  of  neon  gas  are  placed 
in  a  field  of  high  frequency  or  radio 
frequency,  they  will  glow,  but  the 
light  flickers  weakly  and  for  display 
purposes,  high  tension,  low  frequency 
current  is  the  most  satisfactory. 


Regarding  leakage,  as  the  neon  is 
pumped  in  the  tube  at  less  than  at- 
mospheric pressure,  a  break  causes  an 
inflow  of  air  which  absorbes  the  neon 
gas.  Such  tubes  must  be  repumped 
and  resealed.  This  is  not  an  especially 
expensive  or  difiicult  operation.  Some 
neon  signs  have  been  in  operation  for 
20,000  hours  without  requiring  any 
especial  attention. 

The  Packard  sign  on  upper  Broad- 
way is  a  good  example  of  their  clear 
legibility.  This  sign  with  letters  eight 
feet  high  is  easily  read  a  mile  away. 

J.  H.  O'Neil, 

Claude  Neon  Lights,  Inc. 

New  York 


The  Negative  Appeal 

THE  greatest  contribution  ever 
made  to  advertising  is  the  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  now  run- 
ning in  Advertising  &  Selling.  Its 
real  worth  is  due  to  its  being  based  on 
"traced  results." 

I,  however,  hesitate  to  be  a  "David" 
to  Mr.  Hopkins's  "Goliath,"  but  when 
he  says  "Never  advertise  negatively," 
I  think  he  should  qualify  his  state- 
ment. Much  progress  in  the  "no  man's 
land"  of  advertising  is  the  demolition 
of  the  stretches  of  tangled  wire  meshes. 
For  instance — when  Graham  Brothers 
advertise  their  service  as  "equipped  to 
give  immediate  service  at  low  cost" — 
"No  long  layups" — "No  waiting  for 
parts" — "No  costly  delays,"  I  believe 
that  this  negative  advertising  is  the 
most  afiirmative  statement  they  can 
make.  When  the  Upson  Board  folks 
say:  "No  sprawling  cracks  can  ever 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  attractive  ceil- 
ing shown  above" — "No  need  ever 
again  to  apologize  for  unsightly  or 
unsafe  plaster,"  don't  you  think  that 
hundreds  of  women  reading  that  ad- 
vertisement will,  inwardly  at  least,  ex- 
press a  desire  for  that  something 
which  will  relieve  them  of  the  chagrin 
they  often  have  felt  at  the  looks  of 
their  walls  and  plaster  when  strang- 
ers, or  even  friends,  have  come  into 
their  homes? 

Gridley   Adams, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Centralized  Purchasing 

IN  a  recent  issue  you  have  said: 
"The  purchasing  agent  is  not  so 
powerful  as  he  once  was.     As  a  rule, 
buying    power    no    longer    originates 
with  him. 

Purchasing  in  the  typical  industrial 
corporation  of  today  is  highly  de- 
veloped, highly  efficient.  Materials 
and  equipment  are  bought  on  the  basis 
of  performance  instead  of  price  and 
prejudice.  Standards  and  specifica- 
tions have  supplanted  rule-of-thumb 
selection.  The  time,  the  source,  and 
the  volume  of  purchases  are  deter-  ^ 
mined  by  clear,  economic  analysis  in-.' 
stead  of  haphazard  judgment.  "Exec-" 
tives  and  superintendents  and  officials 
of  his  company"  do  not  usurp  the 
function  of  the  purchasing  agent,  be- 
cause they  realize  that  to  do  so  would 
involve  a  return  to  the  wasteful  meth- 
ods of  decentralized  purchasing  which 
were  in  vogue  a  decade  or  more  ago. 
The  profits  which  well  managed  com- 
panies are  making  in  these  days  of 
sharp  and  severe  competition  are 
largely  due  to  competent  buying. 

So  far  as  the  ability  and  authority 
of  the  individual  purchasing  agent  are 
concerned,  your  comparison  of  the 
past  and  present  is  contrary  to  the 
evidence.  The  old-time  purchasing 
agent  was  anything  but  powerful  ex- 
cept in  the  single  characteristic  of 
beating  down  prices.  It  is  of  passing 
interest  that  recently  appointed  presi- 
dents of  some  large  corporations,  of 
which  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  and  Richmond  Radiator 
Company  are  outstanding  examples, 
have  attained  to  the  highest  executive 
position  direct  from  the  position  of 
purchasing  agent.  A  survey  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  of  New  York 
University  a  few  months  ago  shows 
that  17  of  every  100  purchasing  agents 
are  officers  of  their  concerns  and  that 
57  of  every  100  purchasing  agents 
have  graduated  into  purchasing  after 
an  average  experience  of  10  years  in 
engineering  or  production. 

L.  E.  Boffey 

Editor 

The  Purchasing  Agent 

New  York 
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2qooT>ealers  said  ''NO"! 

V^3.11  in  2i  SpCC13.11St    said  the  manufacturer 


Kt 


A  WATCH  manufacturer  of  national 
prominence  believed  that  the  sale 
of  his  most  expensive  watches  could  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  specially  designed 
window  display. 

A  survey  among  his  dealers  regarding 
their  attitude  elicited  an  emphatic  "No"! 

Tooth  paste,  razors,  automobiles,  per- 
fumes— all  are  sold  thru  window  displays 
— "Why  not  watches?"  reasoned  the 
manufacturer.  The  problem  was  put  up  to 
the  Einson-Freeman  organization. 

Based  on  previous  experiences  in  the 
selling  of  high  class  products,  two  displays 
showing  a  variety  of  watches  were  designed 
and  built. 

An  internationally  famous  artist  was 
commissioned  to  execute  the  paintings. 
By  special  permission, 
these  displays  were 
placed  and  rotated  in 
twelve  of  the  leading 
jewelry  stores  in  the 
country.  Sales  were 
carefully  checked,  with 
this  definite  result:  sales 
not  only  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  every 
instance  when  the  dis- 


Specializing 
ihwi'ndowc?/?o' 
stone  display 
adverT  — 


play  was  shown,  but  the  watch  was  called 
for  by  name. 

The  rest  is  sales  history  in  the  watch 
business.  Today,  jewelers  all  over  the 
country  are  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
use  and  sell  thru  window  displays. 

Specialization  in  the  Einson-Freeman 
organization  has  developed  creative  men 
who  bring  to  bear  a  sound  merchandising 
knowledge  plus  the  experienced  ability  to 
solve  the  unusual  problems  which  confront 
the  manufacturer  who  would  profitably 
use  this  powerful  sales  medium. 

To  write  that  this  is  an  age  of  special- 
ization is  trite,  but  the  creation  of  window 
displays  based  on  sound  merchandising 
principles,  calls  particularly  for  experience, 
and  the  greatest  experience  in  any  en- 
deavor is  gained  thru 
concentration  and  spe- 
cialization. 

The  Einson-Freeman 
organization  have  spe- 
cialized in  the  creation 
and  manufacture  of 
window  displays  for 
over  twenty  -  five  years 
and  this  knowledge  is  in- 
valuable to  the  advertiser. 


i902. 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.  inc. 

Jjthographers 

OFFICES  AND  COMPLETE   MANUFACTURING   PLANT 

511-519  East  72nd  Street      •      New  York  City 
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Who  are  these  Investors? 

Jn  Advertisement  of  the 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 


Ten  years  ago  fif-  \^^^^^}^]  nearly  every  town 
teen  of  the  largest  '"^sss^  and  city,  in  the  land, 
corporationsin  the  United  Mechanics  and  mer- 
States  had  a  total  of  ap-  chants,  teachers  and 
proximately  500,000  bankers,  laborers  and 
stockholders.    Today  the     lawyers — every    station 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 
alone  has  more  than 
420,000  stockholders. 


of  life  is  represented  in 
this  investment  democ- 
racy. And  it  is  a  democ- 
racy, for  the  average  hold- 


This  is  an  instance  of  ing  is  only  26  shares.   No 

the    amazing   growth    of  one  person  owns  as  much 

saving    and    investment  as  1%  of  the  total  stock, 

that  has  taken  place  in  The    American    Tele- 

this   country.     Who   are  phone   and   Telegraph 

^hese  new  investors?  Company  and  its  associ- 

American    Telephone  ated  companies  compris- 

and    Telegraph    stock-  ing  the  national  Bell  Tele^ 

holders  come  from  every  phone  System  are  owned 

rankand  filein  every  state,  by  the  people  they  serve. 


L 


J 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and   ABC. 


Writing  Copy  from  the 
Inside  Out 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

to  look  pretty  that  it  has  no  time  to 
get  down  to  work  and  earn  its  pay. 

That  does  not  mean  that  good  looks 
do  not  count.  But  a  salesman  must 
present  more  than  a  good  appearance; 
he  must  present  a  good  selling  story. 

Nor  does  this  brief  review  of  some 
of  these  past  "high  spots"  in  adver- 
tising mean  that  the  advertising  man 
must  live  altogether  in  the  past.  He 
must,  on  the  contrary,  strive  con- 
stantly to  clothe  his  message  anew  in 
the  more  modern,  brighter  raiment  of 
art  and  story. 

But  he  must  never  forget  this,  that 
since  Adam  and  Eve  human  tendencies 
have  been  the  same.  Fashions  may 
change,  and  always  will,  but  the  need 
for  clothing  will  never  change. 

So  the  advertising  man  can  well 
look  ahead  and  upward  for  the 
modern  touches  that  will  add  new 
interest  to  his  message;  but  he  will 
never  be  any  the  worse  for  an  occa- 
sional glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
those  outstanding  milestones  which 
have  led  to  that  point  where  advertis- 
ing stands  today,  and  by  which  adver- 
tising can  proceed  more  certainly  to- 
ward the  new  successes  of  tomorrow. 


Harry    Dwight    Smith    With- 
draws from  Fuller  &  Smith 

HARRY  DWIGHT  SMITH, 
founder  and  president  of  Fuller 
&  Smith,  advertising  agents,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
company.  Mr.  Smith  has  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  his  associates,  who  will 
continue  the  business. 

Fuller  &  Smith  was  established  in 
Cleveland  in  1907.  In  the  two  dec- 
ades of  its  business  growth,  the  agency 
has  gained  a  wide  reputation  in  the 
service  of  many  important  national 
advertisers.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Smith  an  association  of  twenty 
years  is  ended,  although  the  organi- 
zation will  otherwise  remain  un- 
changed. Mr.  Smith  has  not  an- 
nounced his  plans  for  the  future. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are:  Allen 
L.  Billingsley.  Walter  W.  Fawcett, 
Walter  S.  (Joodnow.  Clyde  E.  Hor- 
ton,  Arthur  .Judson.  Clarence  Mad- 
den, Patrick  Walter  Murphy,  Charles 
H.  Seaver,  Edward  S.  Swazey  and 
Richard  Ziesing,  Jr. 
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The  Leader 
Among 
Typographic 
Periodicals 


"Uplifting" 


"Inspiring"  ....  "Refreshing" 


The 

American 

Printer 


A  Robbins  Periodical 
Edited  by 
Edmund  G.  Gress 


The  American  Printer 
should  head  all 
advertising  campaigns 
intended  to  reach 
the  printing  trade. 


9  East  38th  Street 
New  York 


Not  a  more  uplifting  trade  journal  in  existence. 

— Norman  T.  A.  Munder,  Baltimore 

Continually  refreshes  my  mind. 

— Elbert   Hubbard   II,   Roycrofters,   East   Aurora,   N.   Y. 

Has  been  a  great  inspiration   in   the   progress   of 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

— George  H.  Carter,  Public   Printer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IN  O  ordinary  comments,  these,  for  a  trade  paper.  They 
definitely  indicate  a  quality  of  The  American  Printer  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  figures,  charts  and  maps.  Yet  it  is  the 
most  valuable  quality  of  all  to  the  advertiser. 

For,  when  a  publication  is  uplifting,  inspiring  and  re- 
freshing to  such  important  printers  as  Norman  T.  A.  Mun- 
der, Elbert  Hubbard  II  and  George  H.  Carter,  it  is  bound  to 
have  sharp  reader  interest.  It  is  the  kind  of  publication  that 
executives  read. 

And,  obviously,  unless  a  trade  paper  is  read  by  executives 
it  is  of  small  use  to  the  advertiser. 

It  can  reach  thousands  of  readers,  but  if  only  a  few  of 
these  readers  have  a  say  in  the  purchase  of  his  product  the 
advertiser  is  dissipating  his  appropriation. 

Hence,  investigate  the  A.  B.  C.  report.  See  how  many 
executive-readers  a  publication  has. 

Then  investigate  the  reader  interest  of  these  executives. 
Find  out  if  they  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  edi- 
tor, as  well  as  enthusiasm  for  his  constructive  alertness. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  solicit  your  advertising  for 
The  American  Printer.  It  will  reach  a  maximum  of  printer 
executives  in  a  publication  they  eagerly  anticipate — a  publica- 
tion they  find  uplifting,  inspiring,  refreshing. 

Note_ — The  circulation  of  The  American  Printer  is 
showing  a  decided  monthly  upward  trend. 
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100% 

Controlled 

Distribution 

— to  engineers  and 
other  officials  whose 
authority  to  specify  or 
huy  is  a  matter  of  defi- 
nite record  in  our  re- 
search files    /^     z*'     /*' 

70% 
Concentration 

^-of  total  purchasing 
power  for  industrial 
and  power  plant  mate- 
rials    and     equipment 

Constant 
Contact 

— with  this  market  can 
be  maintained  through 
representation  in  the 
1928  Edition  of  Sweet's 
Engineering  Catalogue 
and  use  of  its  distribu- 
tion list  (furnished 
free  to  clients)  for  fol- 
low-up and  direct  sales 
work        /«'         /^         z*' 

Send  for 

— ^a  free  copy  of  our 
1  6  -  p  a  g  e  illustrated 
booklet,  "Selective  In- 
dustrial Marketing." 

Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue 

( Publication  of  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation) 

119  West  40th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


OFFICES  IN 

Boston  CleveUmd 

Philadelphia        Chicago 
Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 


Two  Cents  Plain;  Twenty-Five 

Fancy 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


in  the  examples  cited.  Even  the  book 
itself  ("Your  Money's  Worth,"  by 
Chase  and  Schlink)  is  a  case  in  point, 
as  I  took  occasion  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Chase  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers. 
There  are  many  good  things  in  that 
book.  I  paid  two  dollars  for  my  copy. 
I  liave  never  begrudged  the  price  I 
paid,  though  I  know  that  it  probably 
could  have  heen  sold  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  copy  with  a  profit  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  authors — if  by  some 
mysterious  telepathy  several  hundred 
thousand  people  could  have  become 
aware  of  the  books  existence  and 
would  have  thronged  to  the  publisher's 
press  room,  without  further  urging,  to 
purchase  copies. 

BUT  if  none  but  a  few  of  the  pub- 
lisher's and  the  author's  friends 
knew  about  it,  of  what  avail  would 
have  been  the  low  price  of  seventy-five 
cents,  so  far  as  the  thousands  are  con- 
cerned who  would  have  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  reading  of  the  book,  but 
never  would  have  known  of  it? 

The  same  principle  underlies  an- 
other phase  of  this  question  of  trade- 
marks and  advertising;  namely,  the 
justification,  from  the  consumer's 
standpoint,  of  a  higher  price  on  a 
trade-marked  commodity  than  that 
asked  for  a  commodity  of  similar 
quality  not  trade-marked.  Mr.  Chase 
admitted  the  force  of  my  argument 
within  the  field  of  commodities  new 
or  unknown,  but  questioned  the  justi- 
fication of  adding  an  advertising  cost 
to  the  price  of  well  known  commodities 
for  the  sake  of  competitive  advantage. 

Here  again  there  are  some  consid- 
erations which  are  overlooked,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  the  critics  of  branded  mer- 
chandise and  the  advertising  by  which 
alone  they  can  become  known. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
showed  me  a  certain  article  which  he 
had  purchased  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  of  a  well  known  trade-marked 
line  of  the  same  comnioditv.  He  con- 
demned the  manufacturer  of  the  trade- 
marked  line  as  a  profiteer. 

"I  know  this  material"  he  said,  "and 


I  assure  you  the  quality  of  the  article 
I  bought  is  equal  to  the  other." 

"All  right,"'  I  replied,  "you  are  an 
expert  on  this  material.  I  am  not.  I 
never  expect  to  be.  It  is  much  cheaper 
for  me  to  pay  the  slightly  higher  price 
for  the  trade-marked  article  than  to 
spend  the  time  and  money  which  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  acquire  your 
expertness.  It  is  even  cheaper  than 
to  hire  you  or  some  other  expert  to 
make  the  selection  for  me.  And  when 
you  go  to  buy  some  other  line  of  mer- 
chandise on  which  you  never  have 
acquired  special  knowledge  you  can 
well  afford  to  do  the  same — rely  on 
a  well  known  brand,  even  if  it  is  a 
little  higher.  There  are  very  few  of 
us  who  can  be  expert  buyers  of  every- 
thing we  need." 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  made 
on  this  question  of  the  higher  cost  of 
trade-marked  goods.  While  it  is  true 
enough  that  commodities  of  a  quality 
equal  to  that  of  the  better  known 
trade-marked  commodity  may  fre- 
quently be  had  at  a  lower  price,  that 
in  itself  does  not  prove  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  well  known  advertised 
brand  has  perpetrated  an  outrage  upon 
the  public. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  the  grace 
of  his  advertising  itself  that  the  public 
is  able  to  buy  botli  the  advertised  and 
the  unadvertised  article  for  as  low  a 
price  as  it  can. 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  buy  a  snapshot  camera  a  little 
cheaper  than  a  similar  model  of  East- 
man Kodak.  But  Eastman  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  very  low  price  of 
each.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ex- 
tensive and  persistent  advertising  of 
kodaks  during  all  of  these  years  there 
never  would  have  been  the  world  de- 
mand for  such  cameras  that  has  made 
the  enormous  production  possible. 
Without  the  enormous  production  the 
exceeding  low  prices  on  kodaks  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 

So  the  man  who  buys  a  competing 
camera  at  a  slightly  lower  price  is 
indebted  to  Eastman  for  the  favor  of 
that  very  welcome  lower  price. 


r 
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The 

WAY 

of  the 

ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Thii  MoUoy  Madi  nng  binder,  created  for 
the  Dayton'Dowd  Company  of  putney,  Illinois, 
measures  8*-2  by  II  inch^ri.  Its  semi'Hexihle 
covers  of  ddr)^  green  LevanZ'grained  arcijicnil 
leather  carry  title,  lrademiiri{^  and  Signature  in 
gold  on  the  /ront,  u'lfh  gold  tulc  panel  on  the 
Odclibone.  Dtstinctwe — especially  tUsigiwd — • 
[iOwerful  selling  force!  It  costs  but  littLc  more 
than  an  ordinary  stoc\  ring  binder,' 


MOCOTRN 


A  Neiu 

Full-Flexible 

Cover 

Looks,  feels,  and  wears  like  leather 
— delightfully  flexible,  and  available 
in  the  same  wide  variety  of  grains 
and  color  combinations  as  MoUoy 
Made  Covers. 

Mocotan  is  entirely  new  and 
different  in  construction.  Water- 
proof, tough,  durable,  and  flexible. 
Used  without  a  board  backing.  Will 
not  fray  or  ravel  at  the  edges,  and 
can  be  wire  stitched  on  the  book. 

Designed  for  small  books,  presen- 
tations, and  other  material  where  full 
flexibility  is  desired.  Made  either 
loose-leaf  or  for  bound  books. 

Write  for  samples  and  a  suggestion 
for  the  cover  of  that  booklet  you 
are  planning. 


Ai 


lDVERTISING  managers  carry  a  man-sized  load  of  responsi- 
bility. To  herald  the  value  of  any  product  or  service  so  con- 
vincingly that  Industry  will  turn  its  ear  from  the  dizzying  hum 
of  competition  to  read,  to  want,  to  order — it's  a  real  job!  And 
the  creed  of  the  craft  is  to  overlook  no  bet  which  will  help  focus 
attention  on  the  all-important  sales  message. 

Probably  that's  why  so  many  leaders  in  the  field  of  industrial 
advertising  have  invoked  the  powerful  selling  influence  of  Molloy 
Made  Covers — an  influence  which  makes  itself  felt  wherever 
prestige  is  recognized. 

Molloy  Made  Covers  are  individually  designed  and  deeply 
embossed  on  leather-cloth  of  the  highest  quality.  They  can  be 
furnished  in  any  grain  and  any  color  combination;  in  stiff,  semi- 
flexible,  or  full  flexible  styles;  in  any  size  or  quantity,  for  case 
binding,  or  as  loose-leaf  binders.  Executives  are  urged  to  write 
for  our  new  booklet,  which  gives  full  particulars. 


The  David  }♦  Molloy  Company 


2863  N.  Western  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Branch  Offices  in  All 
Principal  Cities 


Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 
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The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  EDMUND  G.  GRESS 

Editor  of  The   American   Printer 

M^^-^HE  second  edition,  improved,  revised  and  enlarged. 
C  J  A  big,  practical  book  on  types  and  type  arrangement, 

^^i^'  usable  a  lifetime.  Twenty-eight  chapters — 615  high- 
class  type  arrangements,  of  permanent  goodness  and  mostly 
in  color.  For^y  full-page  inserts.  Nearly  100,000  words  of 
text,  directly  relating  to  examples  shown.  A  remarkable  col- 
lection of  the  best  work  of  many  of  America's  best  typogra- 
phers, with  practical  analyses  and  applications. 

An  entirely  new  chapter  on  type-faces  in  this  second  edition 
discusses  standard  representative  type-faces,  development  of 
the  roman  type-face,  the  serif,  thick-and-thin  strokes,  ascend- 
ers and  descenders,  proportion  of  letters,  legibility,  space  be- 
tween words  and  lines,  length  of  lines,  Italic,  text,  block,  bold 
and  ornamental  types.  Every  statement  is  illustrated.  This 
chapter  is  a  book  in  itself. 

New  chapters  are  on  the  typography  of  Newspapers,  Peri- 
odicals, House-Organs,  Blotters  and  Package  Labels.  These 
chapters  have  been  greatly  altered:  Booklets,  Catalogs,  An- 
nouncements, Letterheads,  Billheads,  Business  Cards,  Posters, 
Advertisements,  Imprints.  Other  chapters  are  entitled:  The 
Layout  Man,  Harmony  and  Appropriateness,  Tone  and  Con- 
trast, Proportion,  Balance  and  Spacing,  Ornamentation,  The 
Typography  of  Books,  Programs,  Tickets. 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  typography,  well  illustrated 
with  type  arrangements,  and  especially  valuable,  include  When 
Books  Were  Written,  The  Origin  of  Typography,  The  Spread 
of  Typography,  Typography  in  Colonial  Days.  Typography 
in  the  19th  Century.  Interestingly  written  and  illustrated. 
Necessary  information  for  the  typographer. 

There  are  shown  in  an  appendix,  printed  in  brown  halftone, 
more  than  one  hundred  attractive  holiday  greetings. 

300  pages,  41  inserts,  615  illustrations,  size  9J/2xl2^  inches, 
strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $10.00;  45  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
packing. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


A  Quarter  of  a 
Century's  Progress 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

The  issue  of  November,  1900,  had 
49  pages  in  all,  of  which  IC^  pages 
were  devoted  to  advertising.  The 
issue  for  November,  1927,  had  236 
pages  in  all,  of  which  128%  pages 
were  devoted  to  advertising;  although 
the  number  of  advertisers  increased 
only  from  223  in  November,  1900.  to 
252  in  November,  1927.  The  num- 
ber of  small  advertisements  (below  14 
page)  was  213  in  the  November,  1900, 
issue  as  against  53  in  the  issue  for 
November.  1927. 


IN  the  toilet  goods  and  cosmetic 
field  in  1900  the  only  items  adver- 
tised in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  were 
soaps,  face  powders  and  talcums.  The 
current  advertising  in  this  field  is 
much  more  complicated  in  scope. 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the 
very  last  issue  of  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  for  1910  (Dec.  31,  1910), 
contained  three  full  page  automobile 
advertisements,  the  forerunners  of  this 
great  field  of  advertising. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  changes 
in  advertising's  external  features  the 
advances  in  the  business  made  in  what 
may  be  called  the  invisible  phases  are 
much  more  impressive,  although  per- 
haps less  picturesque. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
(founded  in  1914)  has  put  circulation 
statements  on  an  entirely  new  footing. 
Comparable  figures  sworn  to  and  pre- 
sented in  a  form  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  advertiser  were  substituted  for 
the  intangible  and  glowing  generalities 
of  many  of  the  earlier  publishers. 
This  advance  alone  would  have  made 
the  quarter  century  a  notable  one  in 
the  advertising  business. 

The  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies  (1917)  has  stand- 
ardized rate  cards  and  has  established 
and  upheld  standards  of  practice  in 
the  agencv  business  and  in  recent  years 
has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
field  of  firm  knowledge  about  maga- 
zine circulations. 

The  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers (1910)  has  done  similar  work 
for  the  buvers  of  advertising  space. 
The  International  Advertising  Associa- 
tion and  its  predecessors  have  helped 
the  work  of  local  advertising  clubs; 
have   developed   and   carried   out   the 
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Our  forecast  of  the  probable  trend  of 
General  Business,  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Sales,  Commodities,  and  Labor  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  you  in  de- 
termining your  business  and  financial 
policies  for   1928. 

With  a  few  fundamental  facts  settled 
in  your  mind,  the  problem  of  knowing 
what  to  do  with  your  investment  capi- 
tal— your  sales,  purchasing,  advertising, 
and  management  policies — will  not  be 
nearly  so  difficult. 

In  order  to  increase  and  protect  your 
business  and  investment  capital  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine,    from   careful   study, 


the  probable  trend  of  business  and  secu- 
rities— months  in  advance.  This  study 
must  be  based  on  sound  principles  that 
are  aged  by  experience  and  backed  by 
the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  at  the  right 
time. 

Establi|hed  twenty-live  years  ago — 
honest  unbiased  principles — a  stafif  of 
experienced  workers  —  makes  Babson's 
Reports  well  worth  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

If  you  would  like  our  information 
about  1928,  together  with  complete  data 
on  our  Business  and  Financial  Service, 
hll  in  and  return  the  coupon  below  and 
it  will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


Babson^s  Reports 

Babson    Park^    Mass. 

The  Largest  Statistical  Commiinity  in  America 


The  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
Div.  18-94,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

Send  me,  gratis,  your  information  about 
1928.  together  with  complete  details  of  your 
Business  and  Financial  Service. 


1 

9 

2 
8 


\rniie 
Street 
City   . 


State 
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LA   PRENSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 
PULLING   POWER 

American  advertisers  are  really  interested  in  only  one  thing 
when  they  huy  space  in  Argentina — present  and  future  sales. 

A  critical  study  of  any  copy  of  LA  PRENSA  furnishes  all  the 
evidence  needed  to  prove  its  pulling  power. 
Proof  of  the  intelligence  and  buying  power  of  the  readers  is 
self-evident  from  the  quality  of  the  editorial  and  news  text. 

Proof  of  their  responsiveness  is  found  by  examining  the  ad- 
vertising published.  In  Argentina,  there  are,  among  others, 
two  kinds  of  advertising  that  could  not  appear  if  they  faile<l 
to  produce  immediate  sales,  classified  and  real  estate  auc- 
tions. Tlie  leadership  of  LA  PRENSA  in  both  these  classi- 
fications has  been  unchallenged  for  a  generation. 

Write  for  a  detailed  circulation  statement. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


14,  Cockspur  St.,  LONDON,  S.  W.  1 


250  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


SOMETHING 


DIFFERENT 


■   FOR  A  ■ 


CHANGE 


For  a  few  manufacturers, 
in  1928,  we  will  produce 
booklets  of  a  special  and 
distinctly  different  nature. 
Only  such  firnns  as  have 
ideals,  organizations  and 
records  which  area  matter 
of  pride  will  be  interested. 
Particulars   on    request. 


% 


Var^illCompany 

Grand  Rapids 


ANew  300  Room  Hotel 

and  a 

22  Story  Skyscraper 

Two  of  the  many  evidences 
of  Unusual  Prosperity  in 

ALLENTOWN 
PA. 


75%  of  its  250,000 

Trading  Area 

Read  The 

Allentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers   Cooperation' 


Better  Business  movement  and  have 
offered  an  opportunity  for  federating 
organizations  working  in  various  ad- 
vertising fields.  The  various  media 
also  have  made  great  progress  indi- 
vidually and  in  associated  work; 
magazines,  newspapers,  out-door  ad- 
vertising media,  direct  mail  business 
papers  are  among  the  groups  whose 
achievements  in  improving  technique, 
in  toning  up  standards,  in  making  the 
media  reliable  and  effective  could  each 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  story  worth 
telling. 

BUT  perhaps  the  greatest  advance 
of  all  has  come  as  a  result  of  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  what  advertis- 
ing is  and  may  become  as  a  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  This  quickened 
sense  of  the  power  of  this  element  in 
daily  life  has  in  many  quarters  led  to 
a  sober  and  painstaking  effort  to  get 
the  whole  business  on  as  sound  a  basis 
as  possible. 

The  chief  concrete  expression  of 
this  is  the  heightened  respect  for  facts 
as  a  basis  for  operation. 

Operating  on  the  scale  necessary  for 
effectiveness,  advertising  as  practiced 
in  this  country  involves  heavy  respon- 
sibilities. There  are  annual  appro- 
priations in  the  millions  of  dollars. 
No  advertising  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
can  be  effective  for  much  less  than 
$100,000,  and  $500,000  is  not  an  un- 
common amount  to  be  spent  by  a 
national  advertiser  in  a  single  year. 

To  build  a  manufacturing  plant 
costing  $500,000  is  an  engineering 
problem  calling  for  the  elimination 
of  all  possible  risks  and  the  minimiz- 
ing of  uncertainties.  But  after  the 
plant  is  built,  the  evidences  of  owner- 
ship can  be  taken  to  the  bank  and  they 
will  serve  as  collateral  for  a  substan- 
tial loan  even  though  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  design  or  in  construc- 
tion. But  a  similar  amount  of  money 
spent  on  advertising  must  be  spent 
with  full  knowledge  that  if  it  is  not 
effective  in  sales  or  in  some  other 
desirable  result  it  is  a  loss.  The  out- 
lay, or  what  it  bought,  has  no  col- 
lateral value;  it  must  show  increased 
sales  or  profits,  otherwise  the  expen- 
diture is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
defend. 

This  fact  weighs  heavily  on  those 
who  assume  responsibility  for  direct- 
ing advertising  expenditure.  Human 
frailties  cannot  wholly  be  eliminated, 
market  changes  cannot  be  forecast  with 
certainty;    but    all    elements    of    risk 
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which  can  be  got  rid  of  must  be  taken 
out. 

And  nothing  can  l>e  left  to  con- 
jecture wliich  can  be  established  as 
being  indisputably  facts. 

And  all  of  this  must  be  done  before 
the  money  is  spent,  or  even  appro- 
priated. 

THE  intricacies  of  the  implications 
of  this  idea  are  too  complex  to 
trace,  but  some  of  the  substantial  ad- 
vances made  bv  more  progressive  con- 
cerns in  the  advertising  business  em- 
brace such  things  as:  (1)  the  careful 
gathering  ( in  advance  of  any  advertis- 
ing expenditure)  of  the  essential  facts 
likely  to  affect  the  results  hoped  for. 
(2)  an  intelligent  and  common-sense 
use  of  these  facts  when  they  have  been 
obtained.  (3)  a  wider  and  firmer  first 
hand  knowledge  of  markets,  and  of 
distribution  channels.  (41  the  close 
correlation  of  the  advertising  plans  to 
the  selling  activities  and,  (5)  the 
wisest  and  most  discriminating  selec- 
tion of  media  to  perform  the  adver- 
tising task  in  hand. 

These  activities  all  pre-suppose  the 
ability  to  tell  the  advertising  message 
with  a  maximum  of  effectiveness  and 
with  full  use  of  all  those  betterments 
in  the  arts  of  expression  which  these 
fruitful  years  of  study  and  practise 
have  developed. 

This  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  changes  in  advertising 
makes  it  clear  that  while  this  busi- 
ness has  been  learning  about  the  bet- 
ter and  more  intensive  sale  of  goods 
it  has  uncovered  a  force  with  unex- 
pected possibilities  for  future  develop- 
ments. 

If  habits  of  millions  of  people  can 
be  changed  as  to  their  food  or  drink 
or  clothing,  and  if  results  can  be 
counted  on  with  enough  security  to 
justify  these  large  outlays,  why  can- 
not peoples'  habits  of  thought  and 
their  attitude  be  changed  on  other 
matters  as  well? 

Why  should  we  be  so  slow  in  the 
application  of  known  facts  about  daily 
life? 

If  automobiles  can  be  so  widely 
introduced  in  twenty-five  years,  why 
should  we  still  be  medieval  in  so 
many  of  our  ideas  of  sanitation?  Why 
should  we  have  so  much  distrust  of 
the  law  and  all  its  works? 

Why  should  great  economic  and 
social  advances  still  plod  their  way 
over  public  inertia  and  ingrained  bad 
habits? 


%tt  cant  Jump-Sparli 
NortWest  Customers 


FARM  families  in  the  Northwest 
are  51.2%  of  the  total  population. 
Of  every  hundred  sales  the  dealer 
makes,  fifty  are  to  farmers. 

To  the  dealer  they  are  not  farmers 
or  townsmen.  They  are  customers. 
An  attempt  to  cover  the  market  v^ith- 
out  including  both  classes  is  as  impos- 
sible as  to  put  a  polkadot  dress  in  the 
laundry  and  wash  only  the  dots. 

Make  your  demand  as  unified  as 
the  market  itself.  Sell  the  farmers  as 
hard  as  you  sell  the  town  dweller. 
Give  your  dealers  complete  support. 

There  is  only  one  ^veekly  farm 
paper  in  the  Northwest.  It  has  been 
a  factor  in  farm  progress  for  46  years. 


THE 


Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue, 

New  York 


kRMER 


The  Northwests  Only  Weekly  Farm  Paper 


Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 

307  No.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 


Northwestern  Member  Standard  Farm  Paper   Unit 
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Arc  Ljou 
getting 

uoui*  Shai«c 


Of  Bridgeport  prosperity  where 
business  is  always  good  —  where 
people  find  steady  employment  at 
high  wages  and  who  earn  an  an- 
nual pay  roll  of  $84,000,000. 

Most  of  these  people  live  in 
their  own  homes,  or  two-family 
homes.  They  live  well,  spend 
freely  and  manage  to  save  con- 
siderable, as  shown  by  the  $123.- 
000,000  deposited  in  the  banks. 
They  represent  a  tremendous  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  POST-TELEGRAM  en- 
ters the  homes  that  constitute 
Bridgeport's  buying  force  and  can 
be  profitably  employed  by  adver- 
tisers of  the  every  day  commod- 
ities. 

For  complete  coverage  at  one 
cost,  the 


Bridgeport 

Connecticut    ' 

Post 
Telegram 


with  a  combined  circulation  of 
44,446  copies  daily,  represents  the 
advertiser's  best  investment. 


How  Shall  We  Make  Up  Our 
Salesman's  Sample  Case? 


{Continued  from  page  26) 


National  Rcprcsentativeit 

OILMAN.   NICXJLL   &   KUTHMAN 

New  York.  Boston,  Chlogo,  San  Francisco. 


through  variety.  One  sales  manager 
says  that  dissimilar  sizes  help  order- 
liness. How?  The  compartments  for 
the  different  samples  are  naturally 
different  in  size;  only  the  right  com- 
partment will  accommodate  each  sam- 
ple; and  the  case  cannot  be  packed  in 
the  wrong  way. 

(3)  Cleanliness.  Plush  catches 
dust;  as  do  other  rough  surfaces  also. 
Avoid  too  many  corners  or  other  dust 
catcliing  features.  The  whole  case 
sliould  be  easy  to  clean — perhaps  with 
a  damp  cloth.  Machine  shop  opera- 
tives or  others  who  examine  the  sam- 
ples may  have  dirty  hands  which 
smudge  the  paper  labels  on  bottles. 
Shellac  such  surfaces.  Then  they  can 
be  cleaned  easily.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  lift  out  with  ease  parts  and  ex- 
hibits for  cleaning. 

Finally,  don"t  trust  the  salesman 
too  much.  Examine  the  sample  case 
after  every  trip  or  two.  (That  shows 
the  salesman  that  you  think  the  case 
is  important — but  that's  a  secondary 
point.)  At  examination  time,  clean 
the  case,  check  for  order,  replace  any 
broken  or  otherwise  defective  samples. 

(4)  Quick  Action.  The  ideal  sample 
case  is  opened  quickly.  Opening  one 
latch  is  quicker  than  opening  two 
latches  and  unlocking  a  lock.  The 
first,  quick  view  the  dealer  gets  should 
be  interesting.  Salesman  should  be 
able  to  take  out  the  desired  samples 
quickly.  The  first  lot  exhibited  should 
summarize  the  story  quickly  and  whet 
the  dealer's  appetite  for  more. 

(5)  The  showman  s  touch.  It  is 
good  to  have  an  arouser  of  curiosity. 
A  watch  salesman  carried  three  an- 
tique watches;  the  dealer  was  inter- 
ested in  spite  of  himself. 

Color  may  play  an  important  part. 
Brightly-colored  samples  will  catch 
the  eye  quicker  than  drab  ones.  Shiny 
metal  surfaces  are  better  than  dull 
ones.  That  may  be  why  so  many  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  show  nickel- 
plated  chassis  at  show  time. 

(6)  Sequence  of  displays.  Arrange 
to  show  important  displays  first  in 
order  to  get  interest.  Then  show  the 
less  interesting  ones:   and   then  more 


of  the  interesting  ones  for  a  strong 
climax. 

(7)  Following  up  the  sample  talk. 
Some  sample  cases  also  carrry  book- 
lets which  go  over  the  same  ground 
that  was  covered  by  the  salesman. 
When  the  salesman  finishes  his  talk  he 
hands  out  a  booklet  which  the  dealer 
may  read  later  to  refresh  his  memory 
and  "resell"  himself  on  the  goods. 

How  shall  we  get  our  salesman  to 
use  the  sample  case? 

(1)  Invite  the  salesmen  to  collabo- 
rate in  making  it.  Have  it  meet  their 
actual  needs.  Invite  them  to  criticise 
and  perfect  the  case  as  it  approaches 
what  seems  to  be  its  ultimate  form. 

(2)  Advertise  the  sample  case.  Let 
dealers  know,  through  business  paper 
advertisements  or  direct,  personal  let- 
ter, that  the  salesman  now  has  a  real 
sample  story  along  lines  that  will  in- 
terest him.  Or  send  post  cards  to 
dealers  telling  them  to  ask  the  sales- 
man some  question  whicii  can  be  an- 
swered best  by  opening  the  case. 

(3)  Make  salesman  report  on  what 
use  he  has  made  of  the  sample  case. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  asked  to  tell  in 
each  report  call  whether  he  showed 
the  sample  case  and  what  effect  it  had. 

(4)  Change  samples  from  time  to 
time.  After  a  few  rounds  with  the 
sample  case,  it  ma)-  become  a  bore  t(t 
both  salesman  and  dealer.  Periodical 
changes  should  be  provided  to  keep 
interest  alive.  One  company  has  three 
different  kinds  of  sample  cases.  These 
are  rotated  among  different  groups  of 
salesmen.  During  the  year  each  sales- 
man has  three  different  sample  cases 
to  exhibit. 

(5)  Be  sure  to  circulate  among  the 
salesmen  any  instances  of  particularly 
effective  use  made  of  the  sample  case 
by  their  fellows. 

(6)  First  and  last  make  the  sample 
case  obviously  useful.  It  ought  to  be 
a  self-seller  as  far  as  the  salesman  is 
concerned.  The  man  who  gets  it  up 
should  himself  go  out  on  the  road  and 
test  it  against  several  types  of  dealers. 
He  ought  to  know  from  field  experi- 
ence that  it  will  work  before  he  orders 
one  of  the  cases  for  every  salesman. 
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Courtesy    Metropolitan   Museum  of   Art. 

y^~>lOTHA]\I    uniformity    of   workmanship  will  win  your  approval  even 
I    __     as  it  has  won  that  of  hundreds  of  other  publishers  and  advertisers. 
^-y       They  have  discovered  that  the  resources  of  Gotham  are  never  taxed 
to  the  point  where  quality  is  sacrificed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
time.      Gotham    craftsmen   are   rapid   and   skillful,    their   working   facilities 
extensive.      Together  with  associated   companies,  located  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment, Gotham  service  is,  inclusive  of  every  branch  of  engraving  and  its 
allied  arts  of  electrotyping ,  stereotvpmt/,   typography,  printing,  etc.     Such 
an  arrangement  presents  unusual  opportunities  for  convenience,  co-operation 
and  uniformity  of  workmanship. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO 


229   West  28  th  Street 


Telephone  Longacre  J595 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"A  great  contribution  to  adver- 
tishig." 

C.  K.  WOODBRIDGE, 

President.     International    Advertising     Association 

Advertising 
Procedure 

hfi  OTTO  KLEPPNER,  M.C.S. 

Prcsidriil,    The    Klcppticr    Co..    Inc. 


•'If  Edward  W.  Bok,"  wrote  Prof. 
•James  Melvin  Lee,  "in  establishing 
[)rizes  for  advertising  copy,  liad 
also  founded  a  prize  for  tlie  best 
book  on  advertising  published 
(luring  the  year,  'Advertising  Pro- 
cedure' would  be  a  serious  com- 
petitor for  such  an  award.  Mr. 
Kleppner  has  not  compiled  his  vol- 
ume from  magazine  articles  pre- 
viously published — helpful  as  many 
a  volume  thus  prepared  may  be.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  avoid- 
ing a  mere  restatement  of  common- 
ly accepted  principles. 

Throughout  the  volume  there  is  abuiulant 
evidence  that  the  sources  of  his  material 
have  been  the  actual  experience  of  ad- 
vertisers." This  book,  presenting  The  Ad- 
vertising Spiral,  marks  a  departure  in  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  Its  widespread 
adoption  has  caused  a  record  of  three 
printings   within   its   first   year. 

The  Chapter  Line-Vp 

advertising  Special — Specific  Purposes  of 
Advertising — Copy  Approach — Developing 
Copy,  Finer  Points  in  Copy — ABC  of 
Trade-Marks — Visualizing  the  Idea — Lay- 
outs— Advertisement  in  Print — Engraving 
— Newspapers  —  Magazines  —  Arranging 
Schedules — Direct  Mail — Supplementary 
Media  —  Outdoor  Advertising  —  Dealer 
Displays  —  Packages  —  Research  • — 
Transforming  Idea — Complete  Campaigns 
—The  Advertising  Organization — Improv- 
ing the  Procedure — Glossary. 


539  pp.,  6x9  inches . 


$5 


Sent  on  Approval 


Free    Examination    Coupon 

ADVKRTISINC    &    .SELLING. 

9  Ku«   3mh  Si.,   N.w   York.   N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  you  may  send  nie 
Advertising  Procedure  for  examination.  After 
five  days  I  will  cither  remit  $5  in  full  payment 
or    return    the    book. 

Name     

Firm     

Address      

Ml-23 
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I've  Only  Begun  to  Know  Him 

Two  or  three  years  ago  one  of  the 
most  virile  and  colorful  figures  in  the 
advertising  world  decided  that  he  had 
had  enough.  He  turned  his  business 
over  to  his  staff,  left  New  York  and 
made  a  new  home  for  himself  upstate 
— sixteen  miles  from  anywhere,"  to  use 
his  own  words. 

He  is  too  active  a  man  to  loaf,  and 
so  he  amuses  himself — and  makes  an 
honest  dollar  occasionally — by  lectur- 
ing. I  had  the  pleasure,  recently,  of 
hearing  him.  .After  he  had  finished.  1 
waylaid  him  and  took  him  home  with 
me.  There,  for  an  hour  or  more,  we 
foregathered. 

The  funny  thing  is  this:  1  have 
known  this  man — quite  well,  I  thought 
— for  twenty-five  years.  But  in  that 
hour  and  a  quarter  spent  under  my 
roof  I  learned  more  about  him  than  in 
all  the  years  we  had  rubbed  shoulders. 
Always,  in  previous  contacts,  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict,  based  on  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  was  in  our  minds. 
But  now — we  found  that  we  had  a 
dozen  interests  in  common.  We  found, 
too,  that  we  had  a  philosophy  of  life 
that  was  almost  identical.  After 
twenty-five  years,  I've  only  begun  to 
know  him. 

Eight  Hours  of  Grandeur 

I  dropped  in,  the  other  day,  to  see  a 
man  whom  I  "used  to  know  when — " 

He  wasn't  in,  but  his  secretary  made 
it  plain  that  Mr.  What's-his-naine 
really  wanted  to  see  me.  and  would 
have  waited  for  me  if  I  had  let  him 
know  when  I  would  call.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  What  I  wanted 
to  say  is  that  the  aforesaid  secretary 
was.  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  sole 
occupant  of  a  room  which  is  a  good 
deal  bigger  than  the  average  New  York 


apartment.   It  should  rent,  I  figure,  for 
about  $6,000  a  year. 

If  Mr.  What's-his-name"s  secretary  is 
loused  as  are  most  business  women,  she 
has  a  nice  little  8  by  10  room  in  a  tiny 
apartment  somewhere  uptown.  But 
for  eight  hours  a  day  she  certainly  has 
a  grand  time  of  it.    She  certainly  has. 

He  Just  Goes 

Recently  I  interviewed  a  man  for 
whose  ability  as  a  salesman  I  have  a 
profound  respect.  1  put  my  problem 
before  him. 

■'What  would  you  do?"  I  asked. 

"'Go  and  see  him,"  he  answered. 

"Without  telephoning  him  or  writ- 
ing him  a  letter?" 

"Certainly,"  he  said.  "I  never  write 
letters  or  telephone  people  I  want  to 
see.  I  just  go." 

Nick  Is  Coming  Back 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  many 
pants-pressers  on  Sixth  Avenue  told  his 
brother,  who  was  also  his  boss,  that 
he  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  work  he 
was  doing.  "I  quitta  da  job,"  he  said. 
"I  go  back  to  Italia  and  I  never  return. 
Never!      I  have  press  my   last  pant." 

He  went  to  Italy,  all  right.  His  first 
letter  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  Wine, 
he  wrote,  was  cheap  and  plentiful.  The 
food  was  good.  Such  spaghetti !  U-gh ! 
His  old  friends  were  delighted  to  have 
him  with  them.  He  was  having  all 
kinds  of  fun.  Italy  was  a  great  country 
and  Mussolini  was  a  great  man.  Amer- 
ica had  no  one  like  him.  Yes.  he  was 
quite  happy  and  never,  NEVER,  would 
he  go  back  to  the  accursed  United 
Slates  and  pressa  da  pant. 

Another  letter  came.  It  was  not  quite 
so  enthusiastic.  Times  weren't  very 
good  in  Italia.  There  was  no  work — 
not  even  for  a  pant-presser.  But  he 
was  not  discouraged.  Not  he.  He  would 
show  these  damned  Italians  what  an 
Italian-American  coidd  do. 

Silence — for  a  month.  Then,  out  of 
the  clear  sky,  this  cable:  "Send  me 
two  hundred  dollars.  Quick.  Do  not 
fail.     I  come  back.     Nick." 

Jamoc. 
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The  HIGH 
The  LOW 
and  the  MIDDLE 


There  are  the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  folks 
in  between. 

The  rich  are  few.  The  poor  have  no  money. 

Remains  the  great  middle  class.  It  is  your 
market.    Its  whims  control  your  business. 

In  Chicago  558,138  of  the  folks  in  between 
read  the  Evening  American  —  over  100,000 
more  than  read  its  nearest  competitor.  Until 
recently  they  paid  3  cents  for  the  Evening 
American  —  2  cents  for  the  competitor. 

Our  moral  should  be  obvious. 


a  good  newspaper 
RODNEY      E.      BOONE 

General  Manager  National  Advertising 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Books 

of  Business 

Merchandise  not  in  stock  but 
"carried"  in  catalogs  and  other 
books  of  business  is  sold  in 
tremendous  volume  each  year. 

The  better  the  book  the  easier 
it  is  to  sell  the  merchandise. 
And  the  quality  of  a  business 
book   begins   with   the  cover. 

f  -f  f 

THE    BURKHARDT     COMPANY,    INC. 

Lamed  at  Second  Burkhardt  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hundreds  of  orders 
for  men's  made-to- 
measure  clothes  are 
written  up  each  day 
from  the  contents 
of  this  catalo»  and 
style  book  of  The 
Richman  Brothers 
Co.,  Cleveland.  The 
economical  Burk- 
Art  trocess  cover  of 
the  book  is  as  dur- 
able as  it  is  good 
lookinn;. 
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Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


Muc  PUte  Lunchnq 

At\.  fntCT-colle^at* 
Alumni  Hotel 


Bakers  Weekly 


A.B.C.-A.B.P. 
New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


A  Plea  for  Us 
Oldsters 

( Continued  from  page  28) 

number  of  mature  men,  and  women, 
too,  who  are  quite  content  with  their 
own  station  in  life  .  .  .  who  regard  it, 
in  fact,  as  quite  the  happiest,  and 
richest,  and  altogether  most  desirable 
station  that  human  beings  can  aspire 
to — these  mellow,  middle  years.  And, 
so  far  as  the  youngsters  dictating 
what  the  oldsters  shall  buy,  or  wear, 
or  the  car  they  shall  ride  in,  or  the 
house  they  shall  live  in,  or  the  books 
they  shall  read,  the  average  boy  or 
girl  of  nine  to  fifteen  doesn't  today 
have  any  more  influence  than  he  or 
she  had  ten  years  ago. 

MOST  of  my  friends  have  grow- 
ing children;  some  of  them  are 
approaching  the  flaming  youth  age 
and  are  beginning  to  essay  a  bit  of 
dictation.  They  are  not  doing  so 
well;  they  would  do  better,  I  believe, 
if  youth  did  not  flame  so  fiambov- 
antly.  Some  of  these  oldsters  can  be 
pushed  just  so  far. 

Anyway,  a  smattering  of  us  oldsters, 
with  fairly  fine  specimens  of  youth 
in  our  own  families,  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  this  wise-cracking 
youth  of  the  stage  and  screen,  and 
press  and  advertising  page,  is  the  real 
thing,  after  all.  In  boys  and  girls, 
that  we  know  we  surprise  an  astound- 
ing amount  of  sound  common  sense. 
Thev  are  more  sophisticated  than  we 
were  at  their  age,  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  in  the 
debased  coinage  of  the  current  adver- 
tising vocabulary. 

Youth  is  an  insurgent,  an  explorer, 
an  originator,  an  inventor  .  .  .  never 
an  imitator.  Yet  this  youth  cult  that 
we  are  asked  to  accept  as  the  official 
interpreter  of  modern  youth  makes 
imitation  a  religion. 

Let  one  wisecracking,  cheaply  clev- 
er (often  slightly  crooked)  piece  of 
copy  register  a  hit  today,  tomorrow 
there  will  be  a  dozen  cast  in  the  same 
mold. 

\outh  is  impetuous,  unstudied,  en- 
thusiastic, unafraid.  Its  rarest  charm 
is  the  attitude  of  discovery  with  which 
it  proclaims  even  ancient  truth.  Do 
we  find  this  charm  in  the  "youth- 
calling-to-youth"  advertising  and  liter- 
ature of  todav?    We  do  not.    Instead, 
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CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 


^^Makers  of 
Business  Prosperity 


n 


I 
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USINESS  journalism  has  established  a  great  clearing 
house  of  information,"  says  Mr.  Schwab,  probably  as 
widely  recognized  for  his  human  understanding  of  selling 
as  for  his  capacity  as  a  great  manufacturer. 

"You  cannot  have  prosperity,"  says  Mr.  Schwab,  "with' 
out  confidence,  and  you  cannot  have  confidence  without  a 
free  and  honest  exchange  of  information." 


That  is  the  platform  this  publication  stands  on.  Business 
publications  which  succeed  are  more  than  a  collection  of 
editorial  and  advertising  pages. 


J. 


The  A.  B.  P.  is  a  non- 
profit organization 
whose  members  have 
pledged  themselves  to 
a  working  code  of 
practice  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  men  of 
American  industry, 
trade  and  professions 
are  placed  first'-a  code 
demanding  unbiased 
editorial  pages,  classi* 
fied  and  verified  paid 
subscribers,  and 
.honest  advertising  of 
dependable  products. 


^ 


Every  publication  has  its  specialized  field  of  service  and 
plays  its  part  intimately  in  the  interchange  of  information 
and  opinion,  which  is  the  basis  of  prosperity  to  which  the 
captain  of  steel  refers. 

***** 

Both  editorial  and  advertising  pages  are  made  to  fulfill 
this  great  responsibility.  The  men  and  methods  the  editors 
select  for  their  pages  and  the  advertising  which  the  cUents 
of  this  paper  buy  to  inform  its  readers  of  their  products,  are 
brought  together  between  the  covers  of  a  business  journal 
for  intimate  help  and  service. 

When  you  have  read  both  editorial  and  advertising 
sections  and  you  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  service 
the  publisher  of  this  journal  has  prepared  for  you;  then  you, 
like  Mr.  Schwab,  will  see  it — a  Maker  of  Prosperity. 
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i^  i- iX\J  i.  i-    ij   population  has   doubJed   every  ten 


years  lor  tlie  last  Jiiindred  years.  And  Detroit  coutinues 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  Lounds.  It's  a  Lig  market  now,  a 
bigger  market  tomorrow.  Tliis  major  city  must  Le  included 
in  your  selling  plans.  Figuratively  speaking,  tliere  is  still 
time  to  get  in  on  tlie  ground  floor,  still  time  to  attain  and 
maintain  leadership  in  tliis  great  buying  center.  Tlien  re- 
memter  tliat  Outdoor  Advertising,  alone,  delivers  Llanket 
coverage   here   and   reackes    all  tlie   people,  all  tlie   time. 


WALKER  Sc  Co. 


OUTDOOR    ADVERTISING 

Selling  Representatirrs  fur  POSTl;]; 
PAINTED  and  ELECTUic  DISPLAYS 
throuchouttheUnitedStatcsandCanada 
Flint    DETROIT    Sauinaw 
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I  ifiosc  WHO  Lif^  mcc  uiings 

Collon  Manor 

0>vc  of  Atlantic  City's  finest  Hoiels 

Reduced  UJintcr  {^aUs 

^me^rvcan  ^   Sicropean  Tlans 

Qkarles  0.  !doug/tlon,7Kajiaaer 


with  more  and  greater  truths  to  pro- 
claim than  youth  ever  has  had  before 
in  any  age,  we  have  a  stupid  affecta- 
tion of  boredom,  studied  "sophistica- 
tion," insipid  insolence  that  has  noth- 
ing of  the  buoyancy,  the  freshness,  the 
defiant  daring  of  youth. 
It  doesn't  make  sense. 

EVEN  if  this  flaming  youth  type  of 
advertising  did  sell  to  all  the  real 
youth  of  the  country,  would  it  be 
worth  while,  at  the  expense  of  alienat- 
ing the  oldsters'?  Is  it  necessary  to 
say:  "Come,  you  who  have  youth,  and 
buy;  all  others  keep  out"? 

I  wonder  if  Ihore  of  our  manufac- 
turers and  our  merchandisers,  and 
some  of  our  advertising  agencies,  are 
not  about  due  for  the  discovery,  al- 
ready made  by  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann, 
president  of  Kaufmann's  department 
store  in  Pittsburgh,  who  has  found 
that  in  the  wild  chase  for  new  cus- 
tomers and  young  customers,  he  was 
losing  the  business  of  old,  established 
customers  who  had  much  more  money 
to  spend.  Women  in  middle  life, 
well-to-do,  with  educated  tastes  and 
the  means  to  gratify  them,  were  drift- 
ing away  to  the  small  shops.  They 
drifted,  Mr.  Kaufmann  contends  in  his 
article  in  Burroughs'  Business  on  "The 
Retailing  Renaissance,"  because  they 
missed  the  old  contacts,  the  old  stand- 
ards and  values,  the  spirit  of  personal 
service. 

They  resented  the  bustle  and  bun- 
combe, the  glib  patter  that  is  strange 
to  their  ears.  They  are  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  modern  merchandise  and 
modern   merchandising  methods. 

Isn't  the  same  tiling,  to  some  degree, 
taking  place  in  advertising? 

The  writer  admits  a  bias.  His  ar- 
teries are  fairly  young;  his  insurance 
friends  tell  him  that  he  has  a  splen- 
did "expectancy";  he  is  enjoying  life 
more  than  ever  before,  and  has  more 
with  which  to  enjoy  it.  But  he  is  old! 
Yet  I  wonder  if  there  are  not  mil- 
lions of  other  men  here  in  America, 
and  women,  too,  some  older  and  some 
not  so  old,  who  cannot  be  altogether 
persuaded  that  they  no  longer  count, 
and  who  will  join  with  me  in  saying: 
Please,  won't  more  men  who  make 
things  make  more  of  the  kind  of  things 
we  want  to  buy,  and  talk  more  to  us 
about  them  in  our  own  language.  Our 
aged  ears  are  so  woefully  weary  of 
telling  and  yelling;  we'd  love,  just 
once  again,  to  see  some  real,  old- 
fashioned  selling;. 


Showing  the 

NEW   in 

Contrast  to 

the  OLD 
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Unsightly,  old-fashioned 
stoves  and  the  unbeautif  ul 
scuttle  of  coal  in  contrast 
to  a  modern  Heatrola  are 
pictured  to  advantage  in 
rotogravure.  A  sales  mes- 
sage told  in  pictures  is 
grasped  by  the  reader  at 
a  glance  and  ALL  readers 
get  the  same  impression. 

PHOTOS  BY  JOEL  FEDER 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty- three 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-four  newspapers 


*Alhany  Knickerbocker  Press 
♦Atlanta  Constitution 
♦Atlanta  yournal 
♦Baltimore  Sun 
♦Birmingham  News 
♦Boston  Herald 
♦Boston  Traveler 
♦Buffalo  Courier  Express 
♦Buffalo  Sunday  Times 

Chicago  Daily  News 
♦Chicago  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
♦Cincinnati  Enquirer 
♦Cleveland  News 
♦Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

News 
♦Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
♦Detroit  Free  Press 
♦Detroit  News 
♦Evanston  News-Index 
♦Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
♦Fresno  Bee 
♦Hahana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 

Marina 
♦Hartford  Courant 
♦Houston  Chronicle 
♦Houston  Post-Dispatch 
♦Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
♦Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
♦Kansas  City  Star 
♦Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press 

Telegram 


♦Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
♦Louisville  Courier  Journal 
♦Louisville  Sunday  Herald 
Post 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
♦Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
♦Miami  Daily  News 
♦Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Tribune 
♦Montreal  La  Patrie 

Montreal  La  Presse 
♦Montreal  Standard 
♦Nashville  Banner 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard 
♦New  OrleansTimes  Picayune 

New  York  Bollettino  Delia 
Sera 
♦New  York  Corriere 

D'America 
♦New  York  Evening  Graphic 
♦New  York  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦New  York  MorningTelegraph 

New  York  II  Progresso 

Italo  Americano 

♦New  York  Evening  Post 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
♦New  York  Times 


♦New  York  Sunday  News 
♦New  York  World 
♦Omaha  Sunday  Bee-News 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦Peoria  Star 

♦Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
♦Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

&  North  American 
♦Providence  Sunday  Journal 
♦Richmond,  Va„  Times- 
Dispatch 
♦Rochester  Democrat 

Chronicle 
♦St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
♦St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦St.  Paul  DaOy  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Seattle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦Springfield,  Mass.,  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦Syracuse  Post  Standard 
♦Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦Toronto  Star  Weekly 
♦Washington  Post 
♦Washington  Sunday  Star 
♦Waterbury  Sunday 

Republican 
♦Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
♦Youngstown,  0,Vindicator 


Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing, 

and  is  supplied  by  Kimberly-Clark  Company 

to  above  papers  marked  with  a  star 

Kimberly-Qark  (bmpany 

V  E-taSli.hol  1872 


NEW  YORK 
5/    Chambers  Street 


E-taSli.hol  1872 

Neenah,  Wis. 

LOS  ANGELES 

716  Sun  Finance  Building 


ilv) 


CHICAGO 

208  S.  La  Satlt  Siretl 


Writ*  for  our  ncu:  hook,  the  A  B  C  oj  Rotogravure,  showing  many  interesting  5()#cim«ns  J>rint«d  by  this  modem  proctis.    It  will  be 
jt'nt  to  you  U'itbout  charge      .Addr.'j.v  Kimberly-Clarfe  Company,  Rotogravure  Det'elaj)ment  D«(«lrtment.  208  S.  LaSalU  St .  Chicago 
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Everybody's  Business 

{Continued  from  page  5) 

nessing  the  passing:  of  our  exclusive 
aristooracv  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Social  Register  Association 
has  discontinued  tiie  publication  of  its 
volumes  for  eleven  cities  because  the 
people  of  these  communities  were  not 
interested  in  being  listed. 

We  are  doing  more  than  all  others 
to  shake  the  world  out  of  its  long 
slumber.  Of  necessity,  our  policy  has 
become  imperialistic  instead  of  paro- 
chial. We  have  cast  off  our  inferi- 
ority complex  and  aspire  to  be  first 
not  only  in  finance,  commerce  and 
industry,  but  in  art,  fashion,  literature, 
sports,  science  and  philanthropy.  We 
give  much  time  to  peace  propaganda, 
but  continue  the  precaution  of  foster- 
ing a  martial  spirit  among  our 
younger  generation. 

UNCLE  SAM  does  not  propose  to 
be  merely  a  debt  collector.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  international  trans- 
actions on  a  large  scale,  he  has  wisely 
recognized  that  there  is  no  way  for 
him  to  avoid  international  responsi- 
bility. 

The  statesman  in  his  high  hat  and 
frock  coat — the  orator  with  flowing 
locks  and  lurid  adjectives — is  fading 
out  of  the  picture.  Judging  from  the 
lessons  of  history  we  have  made  no 
mistake  in  placing  our  national  des- 
tiny in  the  hands  of  the  business 
executive,  the  financier,  the  scientist 
and  the  statistician.  More  important 
decisions  are  now  made  in  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  great  corporations 
than  in  the  legislative  halls  and  com- 
mittee rooms  of  Congress.  Even  that 
Europe  which  ridiculed  our  methods 
is  hastening  to  imitate  them.  The 
business  man  supported  by  able  ac- 
countants armed  with  facts  and  figures 
is  making  royalty  useful  only  for 
ceremonial  occasions. 

When  we  look  ahead  there  is  no 
end  to  the  picture  that  spreads  before 
us.  Modern  research  declares  there  is 
notliing  unsolvable  if  the  need  of 
solving  it  is  great  enough.  The  trend 
of  invention  will  be  determined  by 
the  urgent  requirements  of  busy  peo- 
ple. When  the  desire  to  travel 
through  the  air  becomes  widespread, 
science  will  quickly  eliminate  the 
present  risks  of  flying.  A  sudden  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  petroleum 
will  bring  about  a  speedy  increase  of 


A  Fast  Growing 
Market ! 
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Annual  increaae 
billion  cuiiic  (vciin 
Sold  by  public  utiliim 
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Hence:  Increasing  demand  on  part 
of  public  utilities  for  equipment,  dis- 
tribution    supplies,     and     appliances. 

T)LAN  now  to  use  the  1928  edition  of 
^  the  Gas  Engineering  8C  Appliance 
Catalogue.  It  reaches  this  expanding 
market  at  an  amazing  low  unit  cost. 
Write  Gas  Engineering  8C  Appliance 
Catalogue,  9  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Published  by  publishers  of  Gas  Age-Record 


A  Salesman  Available- 


A  clean  cut  American  of  acceptable  appearance  (36)  with  a  background  of  15  years 
experience  selling  advertising. 

Has  managed  the  advertising  department  of  magazines  and  holds  such  a  position  at 
present. 

Although  acquainted  with  practically  all  the  agencies  in  the  cast,  he  asks  nothing 
more  of  friendship  than  an  attentive  ear. 

He  knows  that  a  chairman  of  a  board  has  more  influence  in  making  decisions  than 
an  advertising  department,  and  the  chairman  frequently  is  more  attentive. 

If  the  idea  behind  the  sales  plan  is  sound  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  selling  it  right 
down  the  line. 

Experience  has  also  taught  him  that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  hardest  to  say  "no"  hear? 
it  the  least. 

If  this  type  is  needed  in  your  organization  he  would  willingly  leave  his  present 
position. 

Perhaps  a  fifteen   minute  chat  might   make  us  both  happier. 

Address  Box  505  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New   York  City. 
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NON>SOILING 

A  gentle  stroke  with  a  damp  cloth  and  it's  clean.  For  sales 
manuals,  parts  books,  price  lists,  things  carried  in  pockets, 
brief  cases  or  kits,  Kroydon  Cover  covers  well. 

An  ideal  catalog  cover,  ver- 
satile: Prints  halftones  ex- 
ceptionally well;  it's  a 
coated  cover  paper.  And  it 
is  self-recoloring;  in  hot 
embossing  it  changes  to  a 
darker  hue  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  die,  giving 
a  rich  two-tone  effect  with- 
out a  second  printing. 

You  may  know  all  about  other 
cover  papers,  but  Kroydon 
Cover  is  the  only  member  of  its 
own  class.  Write  for  the  Kroy- 
don Cover  book ;  on  your  busi- 
ness letterhead,  please. 


HOLYOKE  CARD  &  PAPER  COMPANY 

61  Fiske  Avenue,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Makers  of  Cover  Papers,  Cardboards,  Coated  Papers 
and  Specialties 


—AND  SO  OUGHT  YOU! 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
9   Ea»t  38th  St.,  N«w  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  at   $3.00. 

n   Send    bill.  □   Check    attached. 


Name    Position 

Company     

Address    City State 
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at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  the  efficiency 
of  all  types  of  internal-combustion 
engines. 

Traffic  congestion  and  a  public 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
sunlight  to  city  people  will  force  the 
abandonment  of  smoke-producing 
solid  fuels  and  cause  the  development 
of  super-gas  systems  that  will  dis- 
tribute heat  units  through  pipes.  The 
coal  bin  will  be  as  rare  a  sight  to 
the  average  householder  as  is  the  back- 
yard pump  today. 

The  need  for  conserving  electrical 
energy  will  compel  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  "cold  light,"  and  as  a 
result  we  will  get  twenty-five  times  as 
much  illumination  for  each  dollar  we 
spend.  At  present  ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  energy  sent  through  the  fila- 
ments of  our  best  lamps  is  lost  in  the 
form  of  heat. 

A  scarcity  of  food  accompanied 
by  a  rise  in  prices  will  force  the 
chemist  to  perfect  a  means  whereby 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  will  be  made 
to  combine  in  a  way  that  will  permit  a 
material  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
absorption  of  sunlight.  The  result 
will  be  a  practical  method  of  pro- 
ducing as  much  starch  in  a  few  hours 
of  sunlight  on  a  small  area  as  nature 
now  produces  on  a  large  area  during 
a  period  of  months.  Regions  of 
perennial  sunshine,  such  as  the  Sahara 
Desert,  will  then  be  converted  into 
busy  industrial  connnunities  made  up 
of  enormous  food  factories  sending 
their  products  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

DISTANT  vision  by  wire  and  radio 
will  greatly  benefit  many  lines  of 
business.  The  "sound  of  a  face"  has 
already  been  sent  thousands  of  miles 
a  number  of  times.  Recently  living 
images  starting  from  a  laboratory  near 
New  York  leaped  across  the  ether  and 
landed  on  a  screen  before  an  audience 
sitting  in  a  room  in  Washington.  In 
its  final  development,  television  will 
exercise  a  great  influence  over  every 
branch  of  the  amusement  industry.  It 
will  become  a  commercial  reality 
when  300,000  optical  fragments  can 
be  transmitted  every  second  instead  of 
the  50,000  now  possible. 

The  use  of  radio  in  the  operation 
of  trains  is  entirely  feasible  and  will 
effect  economies.  Instant  communica- 
tion not  only  between  different  mov- 
ing trains,  but  between  the  locomotive 
and  the  caboose  of  the  same  train,  will 
bring  about  another  useful  application 
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IsAorocco 


The  Qarden  of  the  East 


Barbaric    .   .    .    . 
colours    flashing 


voluptuous    ....    mysterious!      A    thousand 

in    the    dazzling    sunlight.       A    thousand    en- 

hantments     throbbing     through     the     purpled     nights.        The 

sullen    fitful    flare    of    torches    ....    the    wild    pulse    beat    of 

desert    drums    ....     ever    to    echo     through     the     memory. 

Strange    savage    peoples    in    ceaseless    pageant.      The    east    .    .    . 

slumberous  with  dreams  ....  aflame  with  life! 

Just     at     the     other     end     of     "the     longest     gangplank 

the   world"    ....   North   Africa   .    .    . 

....  strung  through  all   its  wonders 

of    exotic     cities     ....     of     mirage- 
haunted    desert    and    palm    feathered 

oases    ....     the    forty-one    famous 

Trans-atlantique  hotels.      De  Luxe  57- 


its   magic!      And   there 


SrcAfihcfiAfi 


day  itinerary  ....  including  Mediterranean  crossing  .  .  .  hotel 
and  other  expenses  ....  private  automobiles  to  wend  those 
splendid  roads  or  ride  the  desert  dunes  ....  ^1750. 
Too,  there  are  shorter  trips  ....  1 0-day  itinerary  as  low 
as  ^200. 

And  the  glorious  adventure  begins  at  the  very  moment  you 
leave  New  York  ....  on  a  French  Liner  ....  with  all  its 
radiant  charm  of  atmosphere  ....  the  cuisine  of  Paris 
itself!  At  Le  Havre  de  Paris  no  transferring  to  tend- 
ers ....  simply  another  gang-plank 
.  .  .  .  a  waiting  boat  train  .... 
Paris  in  three  hours.  Overnight  .... 
the  Riviera.  One  day  across  the 
Mediterranean    ....    North    Africa! 


■♦•«*- 


Information    from   any   French   Lino  Agrnt    or  Tourist    Office,    or    write   direrl    to    1<)    Slate   Street.    New   York    Cilj 


-8f« 
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Over 

1,000,000 

Child  Life  seals  have 
been  distributed  to 
national  advertisers 


Sea/ 

[approval: 

ilt  SAMPLE 

giXTESTTD.),!,/  PROVEN 


And  16  more  manufacturers  are  now 
having  Child   Life   test   their   products 

GELA  TINE,    facial    anC    laundry    soaps,    flakes  —  waterless 
cookers  —  shoes,  clothing  —  cake  flour  —  candy  bars. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  products  manufacturers  are 
submitting  for  Child  Life's  Seal  of  Approval  here  shown,  actual  size. 

Any  manufacturer  or  agency  may  submit  samples  to  be  tested. 
Advertising  in  Child  Life  /s  not  a  condition  of  receiving  this 
merchandising  aid. 

To  customers  about  to  buy,  Child  Life's  seal  on  any  product 
is  added  assurance  of  quality  and  satisfaction  —  from  a  200,000 
quality  circulation  home  magazine  —  from  one  of  America's  oldest 
publishing  houses,  established  in  1856. 

If  you  have  a  product  that  families  buy,  you  will  want  to 
secure  the  complete  details.  Let  us  send  you  full  information, 
without  any  obligation  to  you. 

Tear  out  this  advertisement  as  a  memo.  Write  today.  Just 
address  The  Merchandising  Bureau  of  Child  Life,  536  S.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago. 

CHILD  UFE 


Rand  M?Nally  &  Company 


Publishers  — 


Chicago 


The  American  Handbook  of  Printine 

Here  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  uses  and  relations  of  the  various  printing  arts. 
The  American  Handbook  of  Printing  is  indispensable  to  the 
workman  desirous  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  of  printing  and  to  the  advertising  man  interested  in 
this  important  branch  of  his  activities. 

Size  514  X  71/2  inches,  cloth  boards,  $2.50 ;  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  and  packing. 

The  American  Printer,  Inc.,  9  East  38tli  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


of  ''wired  wireless."  Radio  very  soon 
will  be  playing  an  important  part  in 
controlling  and  communicating  with 
all  sorts  of  moving  objects. 

Radio  power  is  an  accomplished 
fa<t  in  the  laboratory. 

When  this  feat  becomes  possible  on 
a  commercial  scale,  we  will  have  air- 
planes, automobiles  and  trains  driven 
by  electric  waves  transmitted  without 
wires. 

Our  coal  will  gravitate  to  enor- 
mous central  stations  that  will  gener- 
ate practically  all  of  the  energy  used 
by  the  industries  of  entire  districts. 
Isolated  homes,  as  well  as  factories, 
will  be  able  to  tap.  this  mighty  source 
of  surging  energy. 

OUR  ordinary  broadcasting  stations 
now  project  random  waves  in  all 
directions. 

The  new  method,  called  "beam 
radio,"  will  bring  the  waves  under 
control.  A  succeeding  development 
will  be  the  perfection  of  machines  for 
projecting  the  waves  in  parallel 
beams. 

From  this  accomplishment  it  is  only 
a  step  to  a  system  where  the  high- 
tension  current  will  be  brought  down 
to  a  pressure  sufficiently  low  for  use 
by  the  householder.  No  one  can  say 
at  present  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
our  bodies  when  we  commence  to 
move  about  in  a  new  world  of  wire- 
less energy  that  will  supply  current 
for  lamps,  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  toasters  and  hundreds  of 
other  devices. 

Since  all  of  these  things  have  a  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  laboratory  his- 
tory to  justify  their  being  listed  among 
coming  probabilities,  we  may  be  sure 
that  life  tomorrow  will  be  filled  with 
interest  and  romance.  American 
civilization  as  a  whole  is  moving 
toward  one  great  center — the  power 
house. 

In  the  new  era  the  chief  builder  and 
the  principal  personality  will  be  the 
engineer,  rather  llian.  as  in  the  past, 
the  statesman. 

Politics  will  how  to  science.  In- 
dustry that  once  enslaved  is  now 
figliting  on  the  side  of  humanity, 
for  it  is  our  new  mechanical  forces 
that  are  now  doing  more  than  all 
else  not  only  to  reduce  drudgery, 
but  to  provide  the  present  generation 
with  grass,  trees,  (lowers  and  fresh  air 
— the  very  things  that  would  seem  to 
he  out  of  keeping  with  a  machine- 
made  age. 
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^(^  You     have     exactly     493 
*^  prospects    in    the    city    of 


preferre 
Providence 


INDUSTRIAL   GAS 

Coniniaiids  Every  Possibility  for  the 

Sale   of   Industrial   Gas   Equipment 

and  Heat-Control  Apparatus. 

*         *        * 

In  300  cities  which  are  the  great  capitols 
of  industry  in  this  country,  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  goes  once  a  month  to  every  plant 
that  has  a  problem  in  heat-treating.  More 
than  that,  it  goes  to  everv  man  in  these 
plants  who  can  authorize  or  influence  the 
purchase  of  equipment.  If  you  have  some 
piece  of  gas  equipment  or  heat-control  ap- 
paratus that  can  be  used  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  heat  in  manufacturing,  these  are 
the  men  you  must  reach — the  key  men  in 
your  primary'  market.  And  only  through 
IjVDUSTRIAL  gas  can  you  reach  all  of 
them. 


Your  market  has  been  picked  for  you  with 
care  and  precision.  Your  prospects  in  the 
city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  in- 
stance, were  singled  out  in  this  way:  The 
Providence  Gas  Company  found  that  there 
were  493  industrial  concerns  in  the  city 
with  unsolved  problems  in  heat-treating. 
These  include  both  the  plants  that  do  not 
use  gas  and  those  that  should  increase  their 
present  use  of  it.  These  are  the  firms  to 
which  INDUSTRIAL  GAS  goes,  and  they 
represent  the  entire  extent  of  your  market 
in  this  particular  city.  Among  them  are 
such  as  the  American  Enamel  Co.,  General 
Chain  Co.,  Holden  Glassware,  Manchester 
Silver  Co.  and  the  Strathmore  Co. 

Such  is  the  coverage  you  will  get  in  each 
of  these  300  industrial  cities.  Now  add 
100%  reader-interest  to  this  100%  cover- 
age, and  estimate  the  results  for  yourself. 


f77ii.s  is  ilu 
cities  in  ti 
for  gas  eq 


the  fifth  uihertisemenl  of  a  series  citing  some  of  the  industrial 
hich  INDUSTRIAL  GAS  has  100%  coverage  of  the  market 
equipment  and  heat-control  apparatus. 


} 


INDUSTRIAL       GAS 


Cleveland  Chicago  New  York 

405  Swetland  Bldg.         410   No.   Michigan   Ave.         9  East  38th  St. 


San  Francisco 
320  Market  St. 


A      CUSTOM-MADE      MEDIUM      FOR      INDUSTRIAL     QAS      EQUIP  MB.VT     A.VD     HEAT-CONTROL     APPARATUS 
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N  the  sur- 
face, the  Southern  Planter 
is  simply  a  well-edited  farm 
paper  of  200,000  circula- 
tion with  its  circulation 
concentrated  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
the  Carolinas,  Kentucky 
and   Tennessee. 

But  beneath  the  surface  it  is 
far  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
paper  that  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  by  some  families 
for  87  years  ...  a  paper 
in  which  one  firm  has  ad- 
vertised continuously  for 
87  years  .  .  .  the  paper 
upon  which  these  farmers 
rely  when  they  themselves 
advertise  .  .  .  a  paper 
which  in  this  year  of  1927 
is  bringing  inquiries  at  the 
lowest  cost  for  many  and 
many  a  business. 

The  Southern  Planter  is 
hospitably  received  and  so 
are  its  advertisers.  It  has 
more  than  "reader  interest" 
...  it  has  real  "reader 
friendship."  The  Southern 
Planter,  Richmond,  Va. 
Established  1840. 


^^  KENTUCKY    V              r 

^T^                         J\j^  VIRGINIA 

1 

m 

1             1           ^_/^^^ORrH   CAROLINA 

P 
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%^^S5^ 

The  Question  Mark  Arrives 


{Continued  from  page  20) 


jfome  of  the  Southern  planter 


now  making  as  organizations  is  in  the 
direction  of  undoing  mischief  wrought 
in  part  in  years  past  by  some  of  the 
individuals  who  have  made  up  the 
membership  of  these  same  associations. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  men  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  recent  ad- 
vance toward  a  science  of  advertising: 

Chase  and  Schlink  made  their  con- 
tribution by  putting  a  great  question 
mark  after  sincerity.  Wlien  their  book, 
"Your  Money's  Worth,"  was  first  pub- 
lished, we  did  not  like  it.  We  do  not 
like  it  yet.  Parts  of  it  are  illogical 
and  unfair;  parts  of  it  are  probably 
inaccurate:  other  parts  of  it  are  ill- 
advised.  But  the  net  result  of  the 
publication  of  the  book,  now  that  we 
have  a  perspective  on  it,  is  this:  Sin- 
cerity— .' 

\T7"HEN  the  book  came  out  we 
»  *  rushed  to  our  own  defense — and 
paused  even  as  we  were  about  to  throw 
our  lances. 

Then,  most  hopeful  of  anything  that 
has  happened  in  years,  and  to  the  or- 
ganization's everlasting  credit,  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  that  question 
mark,  not  belligerently,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerity,  and  built  the  program  for 
their  1927  ainiual  meeting  around  it. 
More  than  that,  they  invited  Mr.  Chase 
to  meet  them;  and  they  listened  re- 
spectfully to  what  he  had  to  say. 

In  doing  that  they  started  for  bed- 
rock; they  began  the  real  probing 
which  is  science. 

Meanwhile,  such  men  as  Ernest 
Elmo  Calkins  and  John  Benson  had 
been  preaching  a  constructive  brand 
of  sincerity — and  practising  what  they 
preached.  And  the  leaven  of  the  spirit 
of  this  group  was  working. 

Meanwhile,  also  in  agency  circles,  a 
great  questioning  had  developed  as  to 
the  elemental  effectiveness  of  the  vari- 
ous factors  of  advertising.  A  progres- 
sive element  had  begun  to  raise 
searching  questions  (as  represented, 
for  example,  by  the  circulation  quality 
survey),  not  in  any  petty  sense,  but  in 
a  broad  spirit  of  "Are  we  spending 
our  clients'  money  wisely?"  And  at 
the  Association's  recent  annual  meet- 
ing this  questioning,  this  movement  in 
the  direction  of  bed-rock,  crystallized 


in  the  election  of  John  Benson  to  serve 
as  its  permanent  president.  This  step, 
whether  taken  for  that  purpose  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  is  heading 
the  agency  field  in  the  direction  of  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  fundamental  ques- 
tioning in  the  interest  of  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  agen- 
cies for  their  clients. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  organi- 
zations and  other  firms  and  individ- 
uals who  are  doing  effective  question- 
ing (not  overlooking  the  ambitious 
program  recently  launched  by  the  In- 
ternational Advertising  Association)  ; 
and  there  are  educational  institutions 
in  which  advertising  is  being  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  science.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  possible 
within  the  available  space  limits,  to 
try  to  fill  in  the  details  of  this  picture, 
but  merely  to  sketch  broadly  the  sud- 
den big  impulse  that  has  come  over 
advertising  which  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing a  great  step  toward  a  science. 

The  hopeful  thing  about  it  is  that 
this  questioning  is  not  being  done  in 
an  academic  way  but  in  what  might  be 
described  as  almost  a  spirit  of  des- 
peration—  though  perhaps  irritation 
or  impatience  more  aptly  and  accur- 
ately express  it;  impatience  with  how 
little  we  know;  irritation  at  ourselves 
for  being  open  to  attack  with  no  better 
defense  than  we  have. 

WE  may  well  continue  to  experi- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  science  with 
coupons  and  key  numbers  in  our  ad- 
vertisements; to  test  space  units  and 
insertion  frequencies;  to  make  sur- 
veys of  markets  and  media;  to  dissect 
copy  and  art  in  the  psychological 
laboratory;  to  experiment  with  test 
mailings;  to  study  the  factors  of  loca- 
tion and  visibility  as  applied  to  out- 
door advertising,  and  so  on.  But  in 
doing  these  tilings  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  using  merely  cali- 
pers and  scales — instruments  to  meas- 
ure and  weigh — such  as  are  used  in 
the  laboratory  to  weigh  or  measure  or 
check  tlie  factors  concerned  with  a 
principle. 

It  is  the  principle  that  is  important 
— the  great  question.  In  1927  we 
faced  advertising's  question  squarely 
and    purposefully    for    the    first    time 
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the  net  paid  circulation  of 
the  last  issue  of  Advertis- 
ing Sc  Selling  (founded  as 
Advertising  Fortnightly  May 
19,  923)  was  10,004. 


December  19, 

1923 

■      ■        4824 

December  31, 

1924 

•      -        7357 

December  30, 

1925 

8246 

December  29, 

1926 

8567 

December  28, 

1927 

10004 
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OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  &  Selling  close  7 
days  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy 
for  display  advertisements  to  appear 
in  the  Jan.  25  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  Jan.  18.  Classified 
advertisements  will  be  accepted  up 
to  Saturday,  Jan.  21. 


A  Syndicated  Service  Idea 

Made  SoOOO.OO  for  us  iti  a  year's  time  as  a 
side-line  to  advertising  business.  We  sincerely 
believe  tliis  plan  could  readily  be  used  by  any 
advertising  man.  apenc.v  or  printing  concern 
in  any  city  of  the  country.  Clean.  Icfritimate 
and  easy  to  start.  Send  $3  00  for  speriinen. 
with  all  the  facts  and  figtires. 

R.    D.   TRAUTMAN,    Prcs. 
P.    O.    Bo.v    (i4.>s.  Keailiiii:,    Pa. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lilhographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio      Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


FORREST 
HOTEL 

49tli  Stieet  justUfestof  Broadway 
Jidjoininq  theFoiyestTlteatK 

NEW  YORK 

cfl  ifecent  addition  to  New  Yoifcs  new 
hotels  I'atKe  heart  of  the  theatr? 
and  busi'neii  district  and  WitKia  easy 
access  to  all  transportation.  h'i\es- 

TheR)if&Stoffei4  beautifully  furtiisM 
and  suanij  r6oms.  Ci'itulating  ice  u'aterC 
Restaui^nt  at  moderate  prices  -  ■  ■ 

300  UOOMSllAOtWIIH  BATH  AND  SliOWCuf^UP 
"booklet  uJUh  map  sent  upon  rtfuestr^ 
WM.e  TMOMANN 

MANAGER. 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  f:urnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  Quests 

Equa/  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
. . . Broadway  at  GSrdSt... 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
1350 
ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 


Selling  Your  Services? 

10,004 

POTENTIAL  BUYERS 

IN 

The  Market  Place 


when  we  recognized  the  question  mark 
after  sincerity. 

Mind  you,  this  sincerity  we  are 
dealing  with  now  is  not  merely  the 
sentimental  sincerity  of  the  moralist. 
It  is  the  sincerity  of  a  principle — the 
sincerity  of  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, the  sincerity  of  the  principle  of 
the  operation  of  the  solar  system,  the 
sincerity  of  the  principle  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  hlood — principles  which 
underlie  our  very  existence.  The 
principle  of  sincerity  in  advertising  is 
just  as  fundamental  to  industry  and 
commerce.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
discover  it  —  to  ask  what  it  is  and 
where  it  is.  We  are  approaching  it — 
moving  on  it — from  a  number  of  di- 
rections. 

We  took  our  first  big  step  in  1927. 
Now  to  push  on  along  this  most  un- 
expected road  to  a  science  of  advertis- 
ing; always  questioning — questioning 
— questioning. 

Livingston  Taxi  Service 
Formed 

THE  Livingston  Taxi  Service,  425 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  use  of  advertising  in  taxicabs. 
John  H.  Livingston.  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. 

The  company  plans  to  install  equip- 
ment in  groups  of  cabs  under  one  con- 
trol, in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Washington  and 
Newark. 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  first  of 
June  5000  machines  will  be  installed, 
1700  of  which  will  be  in  the  Yellow 
Cabs,  in  New  York. 

The  machine,  which  is  cylindrical 
and  about  twelve  inches  long,  is  elec- 
trically lighted  by  indirect  lights  and 
is  operated  by  compression,  like  a 
windshield   wiper. 

The  machine  is  placed  in  a  metal 
case  that  is  attached  horizontally 
above  the  inside  front  window  sill  of 
the  cab.  The  driver  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  operation.  Twenty-one 
changes  of  copy  are  permissible  at 
present,  a  change  of  copy  occurring 
every  seven  seconds,  and  the  machine 
operating  all  the  time  that  the  motor 
is  running. 

The  company  is  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000  and  its  prelimi- 
nary plans  call  for  a  rental  of  two 
dollars  per  month  per  card  for  each 
of  the  Iwentv-Diie  advertisers. 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
o\er  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon  —  and  has  pros- 
pered through^ — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  sp.in  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser\'ice, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


.19  2. 


You  may  send  us— prepaid— the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended. 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  dav. 

Firm  Name   Sirrcl     Address     


City    Stale 


Indii-idiml  Signing  Order Official    Position 
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Banks  spend 
two  hundred 
million  dol' 
lars  each  year 
for  them- 
selves*  We 
can  show  you 
how  to  get 
your  share  of 
this  business* 


-8? 


100,000    Bank    Officers    in    21,000 

bankM    read    thm    American    Bank- 

ert    AtMOeialion    Journal. 


-^ 


American  Bankers 
Association  Journal 

Edited    by   JameM    E.    Clark 

110   East  42nd   Si.,  N«»   York   City 

AdvmrltMlng    Managera 

ALDtSi   B.    BA2TEB.    110    Bart   Hint   SI.. 
Neic  yart  City. 

CHARLBS   H.    KAVELU    33]    8.    La   Balla 
II.,  OMeaD:  m. 

STAN1.BY   IKHRD,    742    So.    Hill    81..    Lot 
Angele* 

(MEMBER    A.B.C.) 


A  Constant  Reader  Shies  Off 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


is  simple  compared  to  ideas.  Who 
can  teach  me,  positively,  to  be  a  good 
idea  builder;  to  plant  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  people  that  will 
make  them  do  one  certain  thing?  And 
after  all,  that's  what  advertising  is. 
Human  nature  is  not  scientific.  It 
is  opportunist.  So  business  is  oppor- 
tunist.    And  advertising! 

TODAY  we  worship  science,  even 
pseudo-science.  (At  one  time  peo- 
ple feared  and  distrusted  it.)  And  we 
may  be  so  easily  and  wholly  misled. 

Take  aerodynamics,  for  instance,  or 
what  passes  for  it.  Eleven  years  ago 
in  Army  flying  schools  they  taught  us 
aerodynamics,  such  as  it  was.  The 
book  said  thus  and  so.  Often  the  in- 
structor warned  us  that  if  we  did  thus 
and  so,  we  would  break  our  precious 
necks  and  waste  a  lot  of  government 
money;  but  to  get  out  of  the  cursed 
ground  school,  you  had  to  answer  ex- 
amination questions  as  the  book  an- 
swered them.  There  were  thousands 
of  men  killed  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
flying  because  of  the  dependence  placed 
on  alleged  aerodynamics.  But  after 
the  war  I  heard  an  awful-accented 
Russian  physicist  demolish  in  thirty 
minutes  the  "principles"  taught  us. 
He  explained,  convincingly,  that  er- 
rors had  come  from  adapting  physical 
principles  derived  from  fixed  bodies 
to  fluid  bodies. 

Public  opinion  is  a  fluid  body.  In- 
dividual opinion  is  largelv  fluid.  Con- 
sequently advertising  "principles'  can- 
not be  developed  on  such  relatively 
limited  (in  the  "scientific"  sense)  ex- 
perience of  even  Mr.  Hopkins.  Neither 
does  thirty-five  years'  experience,  large 
though  it  is  in  the  span  of  human  life, 
entitle  Mr.  Hopkins  to  state  truthfully 
"Thoroughly  Tested." 

In  addition  to  the  non-scientific  as- 
pect of  the  advertising  audience,  con- 
sider the  originators  of  advertising.  I 
mean  the  men  who  pay  the  bills,  not 
the  creative  practitioners. 

See  the  inside  of  many  big  and  suc- 
cessful businesses,  and  notice  the  men 
at  the  head  of  them.  These  heads  are 
not  scientific.  Often  they  think  poor- 
ly, irregularly,  not  at  all.  They  act 
on  impul.se;  move  on  hunches. 
There  is  obvious  mismanaRement,   in- 


efficiency,  waste.     Yet  the  businesses 
prosper  and  grow  amazingly. 

A  successful  advertising  agent  once 
told  me  that  he  had  formulated  twenty- 
seven  arguments  to  sell  advertising. 
To  increase  the  sale  of  goods  was  only 
one  of  the  twenty-seven,  and  not  the 
most  successful.  The  most  success- 
ful, he  said,  was  that  advertising  es- 
tablishes and  extends  a  business  be- 
yond the  life  of  its  founder;  keeps 
his  name  alive;  adds  to  the  heritage 
of  his  heirs.     In  other  words,  vanity! 

Advertising  is  not  simply  an  un- 
named energy,  or  anonymous  influ- 
ence; not  something  that  is  used  like 
electricity  or  gas  or  a  towel  service  or 
auditing.  It  is  personalized  with  the 
people  who  occasion  it  or  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  is  an  evidence  of  big- 
ness, of  prosperity,  a  certificate  of 
character  and  credit. 

The  man  who  spends  the  money  for 
it  wants  some  fun  or  satisfaction  out 
of  his  expenditure.  He  wants  to  en- 
joy and  appreciate  his  own  advertis- 
ing— because  that  advertising  in  a 
sense  is  a  further  expression  of  him- 
self. It  brings  reputation  and  a  vi- 
carious fame. 

From  a  scientific  or  economic  angle, 
such  purchase  or  use  of  advertising  is 
all  wrong.  But  when  a  man  builds 
a  business  and  makes  money,  who  is  to 
stop  him  from  enjoying  his  success? 
Advertising  is  one  of  the  privileges 
that  comes  with  success.  As  long  as 
such  advertising  does  not  injure  the 
firm  or  hinder  its  progress  materially, 
the  stockholders  and  the  directors  will 
not   interfere. 

LET  us  get  back  to  Mr.  Hopkins' 
I  "principles"  of  advertising. 

Many  of  them  are  based  on  mail 
order  experience. 

Now,  mail  order  advertising  is  its 
own  field.  It  is  comparable  to  classi- 
fied advertising.  Both  are  addressed 
to  an  interested  audience.  If  a  mail 
order  catalogue  does  not  draw  busi- 
ness from  an  address  within  a  certain 
time,  the  address  is  dropped  and  the 
advertiser  sends  his  catalogue  else- 
where. 

The  mail  order  catalogue  is  the 
show-window  of  the  "sticks."  It  takes 
the  place  of  walking  down  Fifth  Ave- 
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nue,  prowling  through  deparliiiont 
stores,  or  tlie  volume  of  retail  adver- 
tising in  the  big  city  newspa|)ers.  It 
got  its  start  at  a  time  wiien  reading 
matter  was  scarce  and  precious.  It 
still  prospers  because  a  catalogue  can 
show  more  mcrcliandise  than  tiie  local 
store  can  stock,  and  because  volume 
business  can  make  better  prices. 

Such  advertising  is  a  specialized 
form  of  effort,  and  many  of  its  work- 
ing rules  are  not  applicable  outside 
that  form. 

Says  Mr.  Hopkins: 

Remember  that  our  ordinary  reading  is 
done  in  8  point  type.  Most  mail  order  ad- 
vertisers, presenting  something  more  inter- 
esting than  ordinary  reading  matter,  have 
adopted  6  point  type.  Despite  these  facts, 
countless  advertisers  present  their  story  in 
larger  type.  I  do  not  know  the  theory. 
Certainly  the  easiest  type  to  read  is  the 
ordinary  one.  Anything  unusual  presents 
difficulties. 

THIS  is  typical  of  Mr.  Hopkins' 
"principles."' 

Most  of  our  ordinary  reading  is  in 
newspapers,  and  few  newspapers  use 
8  point  type.  In  these  days  of  huge 
journals,  readers  welcome  advertise- 
ments as  a  relief  from  gray  and  solid 
columns.  Anybody  who  prefers  agate 
or  7  point  Century  to  18  point  Gara- 
mond,  as  far  as  legibility  is  concerned, 
should  consult  an  oculist. 

Consider  these  pearls: 

Brilliant  wTiting  has  no  place  in  adver- 
tising. The  unique  style  takes  attention 
away  from   the  subject. 

Brilliant  writing  and  the  unique 
style  need  not  at  all  take  attention 
away  from  the  subject.  Ordinarily 
they  attract  attention  to  the  advertiser, 
create  a  personality  and  character. 

Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  who  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  highest  paid  copywriter 
( not  necessarily  the  highest  paid  ad- 
vertising man)  once  said  something 
as  follows:  "Most  stores  have  too 
much  blue  serge  and  not  enough  blue 
sky  in  their  advertising.  You  can 
buy  the  same  merchandise  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  but  you  go  to  the  store 
that  pleases  you  most."  (Mr.  Fletcher 
is  reported  to  have  filled  contracts  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  copy  during  the  past  year!) 

Or  again,  quoting  from  Mr.  Hop- 
kins: 

Frivolity  has  no  place  in  advertising — nor 
has  humor.  Spending  money  is  usually  a 
serious  business.  .  .  .  Money  represents  life 
and  work.     It  is  highly  respected. 

It  has  been  my  limited  experience 
that  spending  money  is  taken  most  se- 
riously by  people  who  have  a  lot  of 


It  is  significant 

that  in  so  many  Shrine 
families  this  publica- 
tion is  not  referred  to 
as  "dad's  magazine"  but 
as  'our  magazine" 


Every  member  of  the  Shrine  is  a 
reader  of  The  Shrine  Magazine. 
The  circulation  is  in  excess  of 
600,000  copies  monthly.  A 
distribution  statement,  by  states, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •  New  York 
'Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


Tribune  Tower 
CHICAGO 


Little  Building 
BOSTON 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas   Industry' 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

„  OAf  EMOIMECRIWO  '^•«* 
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"THE    \\  ORLD    IS    GOOD  .  .  . 
THE    PEOPLE    ARE    GOOD" 

Jack,  I'm  here.  And  I'm  certainly  glad  to  be 
living.  Got  up  this  morning  with  the  sun,  did  five 
miles  (five  was  the  word)  and  came  back  to  break- 
fast. Man,  that  breakfast!  You  never  produced 
anything  like  that  at  camp,  even  in  your  best  mo- 
ments. They  tell  us  we're  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
every  day.  That  pleases  Margaret;  I  rather  like 
it  myself,  because  it  makes  things  seem  more  like 
home.  .  .  .  This  whole  place  gives  you  a  satisfied 
feeling.  It's  our  first  time  down,  but  they  treat  us 
like  old  friends.  If  I  know  anything,  we'll  he  old 
friends — from  now  on. 

*         *         * 

We'd  like  to  send  you  a  booklet  about  Glial fonte- 
Haddon  Hall.    JVill  you  write  for  a  copy? 

(HALFONTE-fiADDONjJAIl 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

AMERICAN    PLAN 


THE  BIG  BOOK  ON  GOOD 
PRINTING 

The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress 

Sent  on  receipt  of  $10 — 45?i  extra  for 
postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
9  East  38th  St..  New  York 


The  American  Architect 


A.  B.  C. 


Est.   1B76 


A.  B.  P. 


"Advertising  and  Sellinc  to   Architects,"   a  booidet 

prepared    to    Klve    you    a    better    understanding    of 

t)H'    arrliitertural    field,    is   now    available. 

Viiiir  ropy   will   be   sent   upon    request. 

239  West  39th  St.  New  York 


The  Taxi  Weekly 


Covers  the  Whole 
Cab  Industry 

NKW     YORK     fDlTION     (roes     to     10,000     taiieah 

individual,     fleet     and     company     operators.       Issued 

Mondays. 

NATIO.VAL  ra)mON.   ready  January   1,    192S,   goes 

to   4.000   fleet    and  company  operators   throughout  tbe 

U.     S.       Issued    Wednesdays. 

Puhlifhcd   in    Its   Otcn   Printtno   Plant   at 
5»    West    74lh    Sipeel — New    York    City 


it.  All  of  us  have  to  spend  so  much 
anyway.  If  I  buy  a  package  of  cig- 
arettes a  day,  I  don't  care  who  gets 
the  money  for  them  as  long  as  the 
merchandise  satisfies  me.  I  don  t  de- 
mand that  the  manufacturers  treat  my 
fifteen  cents  expenditure  with  deadly 
seriousness.  So,  on  a  dark,  dull  and 
rainy  morning,  jammed  in  the  sub- 
way car  with  178  people,  if  Mr. 
Briggs'  cartoon  for  Old  Gold  cigarettes 
makes  me  smile,  the  smile  won't  stop 
the  advertisement  from  selling  me 
something.  Life,  Mr.  Hopkins,  is 
damn  full  for  most  of  us.  We  are 
inclined  to  be  grateful  to  anybody 
who  can  relieve  that  dullness.  We 
like  to  do  business  with  people  who 
make  business  pleasant. 

Rogers  Peet  have  run  frivolous  ad- 
vertising for  years — so  long,  in  fact, 
that  much  of  their  trade  is  sedately 
middle-aged.  But  it  still  stays  with 
them. 

I  ALSO  commend  Tlie  New  Yorker  to 
Mr.  Hopkins'  attention.  It  has  car- 
ried more  advertising  in  its  brief  life 
than  any  young  publication  of  the  sort 
ever  did  before.  And  it  probably  car- 
ries more  frivolous  advertising  copy 
than  any  other  publication.  Some- 
how I  just  can't  believe  that  all  these 
advertisers  would  keep  pouring  their 
money  into  issue  after  issue  if  the 
book   wasn't   productive. 

"Never  seek  to  amuse"  (says  Mr.  Hop- 
kins). "That  is  not  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising. People  get  their  amusement  in  the 
reading-matter  columns.  The  only  interest 
you  can  offer  profitably  is  something  people 
want." 

Why  not  seek  to  amuse?  We  re- 
member amusing  things  and  appreci- 
ate their  creators.  One  good  comic 
strip  will  sell  thousands  of  additional 
copies  of  a  newspaper.  Any  syndi- 
cate manager  will  tell  you  that  humor 
always  has  the  largest  market.  People 
never  get  enough  of  it,  and  further- 
more aren't  particular  where  or  how 
they  get  it.  No  salesman  was  ever 
handicapped  liy  a  proper  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Why  should  an  advertisement 
be  spoiled  by  one? 

Do  not  try  to  compete  with  the  stories  or 
with  the  news  columns,  with  the  pictures  or 
with  the  cartoons.  You  may  win  attention, 
but  not  valuable  attention.  Most  of  the 
people  you  attract  in  this  way  have  no 
interest  in  your  subject. 

If  this  admonition  were  valid,  we 
would  have  no  advertising  but  classi- 
fied advertising,  set  in  solid  pages 
and  tucked  away  in  one  section  of  a 
publication.    The  advertiser  must  com- 
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pete  for  interest  and  attention  in  any 
publication,  or  he  won't  get  it.  How 
much  that  attention  is  worth  is  ques- 
tionable, but  it  is  not  worthless.  Most 
people  have  no  interest  in  a  new  prod- 
uct, anyway.  It  is  the  function  of  ad- 
vertising to  interest  them  in  that  prod- 
uct. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
nie  that  advertising  that  appeals  only 
to  the  interest  of  an  immediate  buyer 
is  wasteful.  I  may  not  be  an  imme- 
diate buver  right  now.  but  I  am  a  po- 
tential buver  for  anything.  When  the 
buying  time  comes.  I  am  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  merchandise  and  firms 
I  already  know;  and  at  that  time  a 
new  advertiser  hasn't  much  chance  to 
get  me  when  the  old  ones  have  been 
after  me  for  years. 

Mr.  Hopkins  attacks  advertising  art 
and  the  use  of  color,  and  says  he  knows 
of  no  single  case  where  colored  pic- 
tures paid  better  than  black  and  white 
ones.  He  says  that  especially  fine  art 
work  has  not  yet  proved  its  advantage. 

L  sage  and  custom  in  advertising  are 
much  opposed  to  Mr.  Hopkins.  Even 
the  mail  order  advertiser  has  taken 
to  whole  sections  of  four-color  pages. 
Color  contributes  reality  to  pictured 
merchandise,  and  is  an  attention  fac- 
tor as  well.  And  advertising  art  has 
done  more  to  raise  the  standards  of 
American  taste  and  American  life  than 
any  other  single  factor.  In  this  day 
when  there  is  so  much  to  read,  pic- 
tures get  attention  and  convey  a  mes- 
sage where  type  doesn't  get  a  chance. 

LATER  on  in  this  chapter,  Mr.  Hop- 
I  kins  attributes  to  headlines  and 
captions  all  of  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  getting  attention. 
There  is  no  denying  the  importance 
and  utility  of  headlines;  but  there  is 
no  reason,  either,  for  not  helping  them 
out  with  color  or  art. 

Mr.   Hopkins  condemns  fear  copy. 

Never  advertise  negatively.  Always  pre- 
sent the  altraclive  side,  nut  the  offensive 
side.  .  .  .  For  instance — No  tooth  paste 
manufacturer  has  ever  made  an  impression 
by  picturing  ding>-  teeth  or  by  talking  of 
decay. 

\et  I  know  a  comparatively  young 
man  who  invested  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  in  Forhan's  stock  a 
few  years  ago  and  is  quite  well  off  to- 
day. "'Four  out  of  five"  has  never 
cheered  my  reading  hours.  It  has  sold 
tooth  paste,  however.  And  the  orig- 
inal advertising  structure  was  built 
on  patent  medicines,  which  were  large- 
ly sold  by  fear  copy.  Now  some  ad- 
vertisers  are   going   to   the    other   ex- 
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farmers  in  "Big  "Business 

FARMER    members    of    the    Dairymen's    League    Co-operative    Association   are 
accustomed  to  think  and  speak  in  terms  of  millions.      The  total  yearly  sales 
of  the   Association  average   around   ^70,000,000.      For    1926,   the   figure   was 
^71,910,098.47. 

This  vast  business  covers  every  step  in  distribution  from  hauling  the  milk 
from  the  farms  to  delivering  it  to  city  dealers  both  in  New  York  and  in  other 
cities  located  in  this  m.ilk-shed. 

The  books  of  the  Association  are  audited  by  a  committee  of  farmer-members. 
Its  affairs  are  discussed  at  length  at  an  annual  meeting  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  the  entire  territory.  Full  reports  are  printed  in  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  and  studied  in  thousands  of  farm  homes  where  the  monthly  milk 
check  is  the  chief  item  of  income. 

These  big-business  farmers  have  buying  power  and  the  will  to  spend.  Reach 
them  through  their  own  paper — the  Dairymen's  League  News. 

Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card  sent  on  request 


"The  dairy  farms  of 
this  territory  are  ca- 
pable of  supplying  all 
fluid  milk  used  in  New 
York    City. 


SThci  i  I 
Dairy 
X  Papcri 

New  York  City 
-Milk  Shed  ri 


DAIRYMEN'S 


NEWS 


New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 
10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 
Phone  State  3652 


MODERN  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 

By 
A.  CHARLES  BABENROTH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of   English,    Columbia    University 

Modern  Business  English  Is  based  on  the  actual 
practices  of  many  of  the  progressive  houses  In 
America.  It  discusses  practically  every  situ- 
ation and  problem  which  can  be  solved  by 
writing.  The  book  takes  up  each  step  used 
In  properly  handling  inquiries,  orders,  adjust- 
ments, complaints,  applications,  reports,  collec- 
tions and  sales. 


466   pages 


6x9   inches 


$4 


Sent  on  Approval 


ADVERTISING   &   SELUNC, 
9   East  38th  Street, 
New    York,    N.    Y. 

You  may  send  me  a  copy  of 
Babenroth's  "Modern  Business 
English"  for  FREE  EXAMI- 
N.\TION.  After  five  days,  I 
will  either  return  the  book  or 
keep  it  and  sen.l  $4  in  full  pay- 
ment. 


Firm 


Name 


Address 
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Rate  for   advertisements   inserted    in   this   department   is   $3.00    per   inch.        Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Positions  Wanted 


CAN    YOU    USE    THIS    YOUNG    MAN? 

He  has  had  seven  years  of  varied  experience  in 
the  Advertising  Department  of  an  established  and 
progressive  industrial  publishing  house  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  29  years  old,  college  educated, 
Christian,    married,    dependable. 

During  these  seven  years,  he  has  supervised 
make-up,  handled  advertising  and  circulation 
promotion  work,  sold  advertising  space  in  person, 
and  in  general  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
advertising  phase  of  the  publishing  business.  He 
realizes  that  he  does  not  "know  it  all"  but  be- 
lieves that  his  services,  either  as  an  outside  or  an, 
inside  man,  or  as  a  combination  of  both,  would 
prove    profitable    to   a   pubhshing    house. 

He  can  furnish  good  reasons  for  wanting  to 
make  a  change  as  well  as  excellent  references  as 
to  his  character  and  ability.  His  salary  require- 
ments are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100.00  per 
week.  He  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  details 
in  a  personal  interview.  Address  Box  504.  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  3Sth  Street,  New 
Y'ork    City. 


ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
Young  man  with  ten  years  experience  in  adver- 
tising and  selling  would  like  to  connect  with  a 
New  York  concern  where  he  could  help  to  work 
out  sales  problems  in  conjunction  with  Adver- 
tising. Interview.  Address  Box  503,  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling.  9  East  JtSth  Street,  New  York 
City. 


WANT  A  JOB— NOT  A  POSITION,  with  a 
national  advertiser,  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
Advertising  Agency  right  here  m  the  home  town 
(New    York)    or   Westchester. 

A  place  where  hard  work,  plus  original  ideas, 
backed  by  practical  experience  will  obtain  real 
results. 

Am  32  years  young,  American  Christian  and  all 
those  other  nice  things  that  one  says  about  him- 
self. Best  fitted  for  a  contact  job,  sales  promo- 
tion  or   marketing. 

Experience  covers :  Advertising  and  Selling  plus 
Organization. 

Automobile     Sales — Automobile    Accessory     Mfg. 
(Every   phase   to   Asst.    Sales   Mgr.) 

Sales,    Sales    Promotion    and    Sales    Management 
(Promotion    of    four    differ- 
ent    products  —  tangibles) 

Advertising 
(Space     Solicitation.     Market     Anal- 
ysis    and      Personnel      Placement) . 

Have  earned  over  $7,500.  would  start  for  half  if 
right  but — let  me  demonstrate  my  worth  to  you. 
Address  Box  502.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East    38th    Street,    New    York    City. 


Help  W  anted 


SALES  CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Two  men,  able  to  take  full  charge  of  dealer  cor- 
respondence for  large  producing  company  in 
Pennsylvania.  Must  have  ability  to  learn  busi- 
ness rapidly,  to  interpret  company  policies,  han- 
dle complaints  diplomatically,  and  to  represent 
management  properly  while  making  sales  by  mail. 
Make  your  first  letter  show  your  ability,  stating 
age.  education,  experience,  salary  wanted,  and 
all  information  which  you  feel  worth  our  con- 
sideration. Our  employees  know  of  this  adver- 
tisement. Address  Box  500,  Advertising  and 
Selling,    9    East    38th    Street.    New    York. 


Salesman !  If  you  know  something  about  maga- 
zine advertising  and  can  close  prospects,  write 
us  fully  about  your  experience.  We  have  <ipen- 
ings  in  New  York.  Chicago  and  other  territories 
for  producers.  $5,000  drawing  account  when 
you  show  results.  Publishers  Service,  Room  703, 
9    East   46th    Street.    Xcw    York. 


Advertising  Service 


QUEBEC  MARKET 
French  Advertising  Expert.  Preparation  of 
French  copy  and  layouts,  mats  and  stereos.  Sur- 
veys and  consultations.  Inquiries  invited.  Que- 
bec Advertising  Service,  552-554  First  Avenue, 
Quebec. 


Stationery  and  Printing 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street, 
New   York  City,   Phone  Barclay   1295. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing.    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

120    W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Press  Clippings 


FRANK    G.    WHISTON    AND    ASSOCIATES 

offer  reUable  National  or  regional  press  clipping 
service.  Branch  offices  Everywhere.  General 
offices.   One  Terrace.   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 


GIBBONS   knows    CANADA 


TORONTO 


J.  J.  GIBBONS  Limited,   Adoertising  Agents 
HAMILTON  MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG. 


WINNIPEG 


treme      with      sweetness     and      light. 

"Never"  is  somewhat  extreme! 

And    Mr.    Hopkins    leaves    himself 

open  with  this  one: 

There  are  many  things  in  advertising  too 
costly  to  attempt.  One  must  avoid  them; 
otherwise  one  will  become  disheartened — an 
ointment,  for  instance,  or  a  germicide;  a 
treatment  for  asthma,  or  hay  fever,  a  rub  for 
rheumatism. 

If  Mr.  Hopkins  were  to  ask  a  num- 
ber of  ordinary  people  what  germi- 
cide tliev  know  or  use,  a  large  share 
of  them  would  undoubtedly  say  Lis- 
terine.  Consider  also  Vicks  Vapo 
Rub,  Musterole,  Resinol,  Omega  Oil. 
I  can't  recall  offhand  any  treatments 
for  asthma  or  hay  fever.  Certainly 
remedies  for  the  latter  are  advertised 
seasonally  and  sell. 

THE  other  dicta  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
may  be  classified  as  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Many  of  the  things  he  says  are 
wholly  right  and  many  more  partly 
right,  and  some  sometimes  right.  But 
the  publication  of  such  dicta  is  bound 
to  be  injurious  to  advertising  to  some 
extent. 

Some  men  in  high  positions  are  go- 
ing to  read  Mr.  Hopkins"  cautions,  and 
new  sets  of  shibboleths  will  start  cir- 
culating. People  who  use  them  won't 
know  liow  or  when  to  use  them,  and 
the  creative  worker  in  advertising  will 
be  hampered  with  fixed  rules,  and  ad- 
vertising copy  cluttered  with  more  sa- 
cred cows. 

Mr.  Hopkins'  recipes  are  like  those 
of  many  a  successful  man.  A  suc- 
cessful man  will  tell  the  world  that 
early  rising,  abstention  from  coffee 
and  tobacco,  discounting  notes  a  day 
ahead  of  time,  speeding  up  the  rate 
of  turnover  and  never  employing  red- 
headed stenographers — have  made  him 
what  he  is  today.  And  his  ardent 
admirers  will  get  up  earlier,  cut  out 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  fuss  about  turn- 
over, fire  the  carrot-topped  office  girl 
— and  wait  for  success  that  never 
comes.  Mr.  Hopkins'  success  is  not  the 
product  of  what  he  says,  but  of  what  he 
does.  He  is  a  craftsman  and  artist 
whose  accomplishments  are  appreci- 
able, but  whose  technique  is  not  trans- 
ferable. 

For  a  similar  instance  read  Theo- 
dore MacManus'  book — "Tiie  Sword 
Arm  of  Business."  Mr.  MacManus  is 
intensely  interesting  when  he  tells  how 
he  did  things;  but  the  chart  in  the 
back  of  the  book  that  depicts  the  out- 
line of  the  MacManus  Method  will  in- 
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spire  just  as  much  dull  and  poor  ad- 
vt-rtising  as  any  otlier  standard  recipe. 

Last  and  not  least,  I  might  also  re- 
mark that  much  of  Mr.  Hopkins"  ex- 
perience on  which  he  bases  his  "prin- 
ciples" occurred  in  a  bygone  day. 
The  American  scene  is  not  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  nor  is  the 
American  audience  of  advertising. 

People  make  more  money,  spend 
more  money;  have  more  recreations, 
more  to  do  with  their  time,  and  less 
time  to  read.  Style  has  grown  as  a 
selling  factor  and  price  has  lessened. 
Luxuries  are  commonplace.  Habits 
have  changed. 

Moreover  public  opinion  and  the 
mass  mind  has  changed.  People  do 
not  think  in  the  same  terms  as  they 
used  to.  nor  have  the  same  values. 
Thev  still  respond  to  the  same  ap- 
peals, but  the  avenues  of  appeal  are 
different. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins is  to  be  found  in  Advertising  and 
Selling's  own  advertisement  on  page 
ninety-three  in  the  same  issue,  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Smalley.  Mark  this 
memorable  paragraph: 

And  in  the  meantime,  long  lads  are 
clawing  a  way  out  of  the  swamps  of  Egypt 
(Illinois)  or  the  salesrooms  of  jobbers,  or 
the  bedlam  of  a  newspaper  office.  Some  of 
them  with  ideas  that  will  clot  a  crowd 
around  a  dealer's  window.  Some  of  them 
with  simple  little  lines  of  talk  that  are 
destined  to  halt  the  biggest  purchasing 
agents  in  their  tracks.  Some  of  them  with 
crude,  cockeyed  layouts,  sprinkled  with 
rough  and  burning  words,  that  will  even- 
tually stop  the  creaking  of  every  rocking 
chair  in  the  Middle  West  for  ten  minutes 
on  end. 

Advertising  goes  on  in  infinite  va- 
riety and  affords  opportunity  for  in- 
finitely varied  methods  and  modes. 
No  one  man  may  be  its  prophet. 


Advertisers'  Index 


Another   Cooperative 
Campaign 

In  the  list  of  cooperative  advertis- 
ing campaigns,  which  appears  on  page 
thirty-eight  of  Advertising  &  Selling 
for  December  28,  the  name  of  the 
Armco  Culvert  &  Flume  Mfrs.  Associ- 
ation was  omitted.  This  association 
has  been  a  consistent  advertiser  in  na- 
tional periodicals  for  a  number  of 
vears. 


Photography  Display 

The  Graphic  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  will 
hold  an  exhibit  of  natural  color  ])ho- 
tography  from  January  16-28. 
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THE  NEWS 
DIGEST 


A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here 
compiled  for  quick  and  convenient  reference.  The  Editor  will  be 
glad  to  receive  items  of  netvs  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 
Address  ADVERTISING  AND  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 


CHANGES   IN  PERSONNEL— (.4 drerfisers,   etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Edward    Wade    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York.  Acc't  Executive  Robert  Reis  &  Co.,  New  York  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

Harry  O.  King   The  Bassick  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Vice-Pres.  Magazine  Repeating  Razor 

Co.,  New  York        Pres. 

B.  C.   Olilandt  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  District  Mgr.  Same  Company     Eastern  Sales  Mgr. 

M.  A.   Holmes    Commerce   Motor  Truck  Co.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Dir.  of 

Sales     Federal   Motor   Truck   Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.    Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Work 

A.  C.  McCracken,  Jr.   .   Skiler's  Laboratories,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Double  "A"  Hair  Waver  Co., 

Sales  Mgr Philadelphia,   Pa Gen.   Mgr. 

W.  J.  McChesney,  Jr.      A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  and  Export 

Mgr W.  J.  McChesney,  Jr.,  New 

York     Manufacturers'  Export   Agent 

F.  W.  Walton  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Promotion 

Mgr.  Namm,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.  Publicity  Dir.   I  Effective 

Feb.  11 

Earl    Newson         The  Literary  Digest.  New  York,  Adv.  Promotion  Oil  Heating  Institute,  New 

York     Dir.  of  Public  Relations 

P.  C.  Staib   Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Resigned 

E.  L.  Turley   Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr.       Kalamazoo    Vegetable    Parch- 
ment Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich     Adv.  Mgr. 

W.  P.  Kirk   Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Niles-BementPond   Co.,   New 

York     Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Robert   S.  Wilson    Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Adv. 

Mgr Same  Company   Sales  Mgr. 

C.  E.  Russey American  Ammone  Co.,  New  York,  Gen.  Mgr Best   Clymer   Co.,   St.    Louis, 

Mo Executive  Capacity 

Harry  F.  Dieter  Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Adv.  Dept.   Same  Company   European  Adv.  Mgr. 

James  R.  White Rickard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York         Sec'y 

James    P.    Duffy Columbia  Phonograph  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr     Hipp,     Didisheim     Co.,     Inc.. 

Winton  Watch  Division,  New 

York    Adv.  &  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

Donald  Jones  The   Honeywell   Heating  Specialty   Co.,   Wabash,   Ind.. 

Adv.  Mgr Johnson   Motor   Co.,   Wauke- 

gan,  111 Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

James  F.  Brownlee  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  Gen.   Sales 

Mgr Postum  Co.,  Inc..  New  York   Executive  Capacity 

Edward  A.  Collins     .      National  Surety  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.  &  Ass't  Su  t. 

of  Agencies    Advertising    Golf    Ball    Corp.. 

New  York Pres. 

L.  E.  Corcoran   Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Gen.  Sales 

Mgr.     Stearns-Knight    Sales    Corp., 

Cleveland,   Ohio    Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

J.  B.  Kleckner  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio.  Mgr.  of  N.  Y. 

Whippet    Div Valentine  &  Co.,  New  York     Mgr.   of   Eastern  Trade   Sales 

Div. 
R.  E.  Mitchell  Valentine  &  Co.,  New  York,  Ass't  Mgr.  of  Trade  Sales 

Div.     Same  Company Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

Lawrence  L.  .Smith  Williams  Oil-0-Matic  Heating  Corp..  Bloomington.  111.. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.  Kling-Gibson  Co., 

Chicago,    111.     Merchandising   Counsellor 

C.  Coatesworth   Boyee   &   Veeder   Co.,   Inc.,   Long   Island    City,   N.   Y., 

Sales  &  Adv.  Mgr.  Continental    Terminals.    Inc., 

New  York  Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

E.  V.  Rickenbacker  Rickenbacker   Motor   Co..   Detroit.   Mich..   Vice-Pres.   & 

Dir.   of   Sales Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.  Gen.  Sales  Mgr 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEI^ (/igencies,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Radcliffe  Romeyn    Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 

York  Member  of  StafI 

Harry  Sebree    RuthraufI  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Brinckerhoff,    Inc.,    Chicago, 

111 Acc't  Executive 
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PRODUCTS  GAS 
COMPANIES  BUY 

(Partial    Usl) 

.■iccoiinling  Machines 

Air  Compressors  and  Tools 

Automobiles 

Barometers 

Blotrers 

Boilers 

Burners 

Calorimeters 

Cement 

Chemical  and  Gas  Testing 
Apparatus 

Coal 

Coal  Handling  and  Stor- 
age Equipment 

Cottipressors 

Condensers 

Conreyors 

Cooling  Systems 

Cranes.  Hoists  and  Der- 
ricks 

Cutting  and  Welding  Ap- 
paratus 

Domestic  Science  Equip- 
ment 

Engines 

Flashlights 

Fire   Brick 

Fireplace   Heaters 

Furnaces 

Gasoline 

Gauges 

Governors 

Holders 

Industrial  Fuel  Equipment 

Instruments  (Recording, 
Indicating,    Regulating) 

Lead 

Meters.  Gas,  Air,  Oil 

Motors  for  every  service 

Oil.  Gas  and  Lubricating 

Paint 

Pipe,  service  and  distribu- 
tion 

Pipe  fittings  and  tools 

Poirer  Plant  Equipment 

Pumps 

Pyrometers 

Quenching  Systems 

Ranges 

Refractories 

Refrigerators  (Gas) 

Scales 

Scrubbers 

Shovels 

Signs 

Steel 

Storage   Tanks 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Thermostats 

Trenching   Machinery 

Trucks 

Turbines 

Valves 

Water  Heaters 

Wheelbarrows 


PRODUCTS  YOU  CAN  SELL 
to  the  Gas  Industry 

CAREFULLY  scan  the  list  of  products  at  the  left. 
Whether  you  are  an  agency  or  a  manufacturer 
you  may  be  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  one 
of  these  products.  If  so,  the  gas  industry  o£fers  a 
logical  outlet. 


The  gas  industry  becomes  more  hungry  each  year 
for  new  manufacturing,  office  and  distribution 
equipment  and  for  more  appliances.  But  few  in- 
dustries rank  higher  in  purchasing.  And  very  few 
are  expanding  more  rapidly. 

A  few  facts  will  help  you  visualize  this  expansion : 

Approximately  1,096,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
(manufactured  and  natural)  were  sold  in  1926 — 
an  increase  of  46,000,000  over  1925. 

Over  400,000  new  customers  were  added  in  1926 
— bringing  the  total  to  11,000,000. 

There  ^re  now  60,000  industrial  uses  for  gas.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  less  than  a  thousand. 

These  facts  will  give  you  a  partial  idea  of  the  ex- 
pansion taking  place  in  the  gas  industry.  They 
should  also  interest  you  in  the  possibilities  a  market 
of  tliis  size  and  prosperity  can  offer  for  any  of  the 
products  listed. 

We  suggest  that  before  definitely  scheduling  your 
1928  appropriation  that  you  get  in  touch  with  us. 
We'll  gladly  supply  practical  facts  and  information 
about  the  gas  industry  market. 

Note:  GAS  AGE-RECORD  has  99.47%  coverage 
.  .  .  and  67  advertising  agencies  placed  a  total  of 
nearly  1000  pages  of  space  in  it  for  1926. 

GAS  AGE-RECORD 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B,  P. 

(We  also  publish  GAS  ENGINEERING  &  APPLIANCE  CATALOG) 
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[continued] 
CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (.4 gewcies,  etc.,  continued) 

I\'ame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Harry   Dwight   Smith    .    Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pres Resigned 

Ralph  Foote Foote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pres Groesbeck-Hearn,    Inc.,    New 

York    Executive    Capacity 

Edward  H.  Weiss  Pickus- Weiss,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sec'y  and  Treas Same  Company   Pres. 

F.  L.  Belt    The  Caples  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  111.,  Gen.  Mgr.  Same  Company  Vice- Pres..  Dir.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Ralph  B.  Humphrey        Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Humphrey-Meredith,    Inc., 

Cleveland,    Ohio        Partner 

Ernest   K.  Meredith    .  .  .  Dorvola  .Silk  Mills  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sales  Mgr.  .    .  Humphrey-Meredith,    Inc., 

Cleveland,    Ohio  ...    Partner 

Joseph  C.  Bowman  The  Joseph  C.  Bowman  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pres.       The  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.. 

Cleveland,   Ohio      Member  of  Staff 

M.  0.  Terry   Advertisers  Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio    The  Carpenter  Adv.  Co., 

Cleveland,   Ohio    Copy 

Carl  McQuinn    Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago,  III.,  Acc't  Execu- 
tive      McQuinn  &  Beach,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.     Partner 

George  E.  Land  Bissell   &   Land,   Inc.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Vice-Pres.   and 

Gen.  Mgr Resigned 

Leon  D.  Hansen   Bissell  &  Land.  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Vice-Pres.  Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

H.  James  Rosier    Chicago   Journal   of   Commerce,   Chicago,    111.,   Solicitor 

in   Display  Adv Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Contact 

Walter    C.   Hellmann        A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Adv.  Dir.  and 

Sales   Promotion   Mgr Walter    C.     Hellmann,    Adv., 

Philadelphia,  Pa Pres. 

John  G.  Rayley   Call.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Promotion  Mgr James   Houlihan,  Inc.,   Oak- 
land, Cal.    Plan  and  Copy  Chief 

William  E.  Kopplin  The  Caples  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Service  Mgr Albert  Frank  &  Co., 

Chicago.  111.    Member  of  Staff 

Derby   Snow  American  Tar  Products  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  Mgr Brockland  &  Moore,  Inc., 

St.   Louis.   Mo Sales    Dir. 

A.  J.  Rotty Walton  &  Spencer,  Chicago,  111..  Sales  Rep.  Mo.  Terri- 
tory      Brockland   &   Moore.  Inc., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.        Copy  and  Service  Contact 

Lyman  L.  Weld  Milchell-Faust  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago.  111..  Member  of  Staff     Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

S.   Towner   Phelan  Phelan  &  Plante.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Member  of  Firm  Fisher-Wilson    Adv.    Agcy., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.       Acc't  Executive 

J.  P.  Cochrane   Tablet  &  Ticket  Co..  Chicago,  111 Brinckerhoff,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111.    Copy  &  Plan  Dept. 

Elon  C.  Barrows Rolfe    C.    Spinning.    Inc..    Detroit.    Midi..    Piod.    Mgr. 

&  Contact  Same  Company   Sec'y 

Kirt   Chapman    Jensen  Printing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Olmstead-Hewett,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn Member  of  Staff 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEI^ ( iWedia,  etc) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Noiv  Associated  With  Position 

Thomas  C.  Greeley   ....  American  Druggist,  New  York,  Adv.  Sales  Dept.  Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

Franklin  C.  Wheeler     .  .  American.  Chicago,  111..  Adv.  Staff   Same  Company    In  Charge  of  Automotive  Adv. 

Jay  E.  Kilpatrick      .   .     Corday  &  Gross.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  N.  Y.  Mgr Publishers  Printing  Co.,  New 

York    Mgr.  Dir.   .\dv.   Division 

Albert  Leininger  .    .         Liberty.  New  York,  Eastern  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

Arthur  J.   Crockett  MiKlcrn   Prisrilla.  Boston.  Mass.,  Adv.  Dir  Same    Company  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 

Earle   R.   MacAusland     Modern  Priscilla.  Boston.  Mass..  Ass't  Adv.  Dir  Same  Company,  New  York      .\dv.    Dir. 

Eugene  H.   Pike National   Program  Publishers.  Inc.,  New  York,  Adv.  & 

Sales  Mgr Evening  Post,  New  York  Nal'l   Adv.  Dept. 

M.  S.  Beggs Hotel   Management,  New  York The  Farm  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa New    York,    .\dv.    and    Sales 

Dept. 

Harry  A.  Johnston  The  ."^acks  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Vice-Pres Cosmopolitan,  New  York         Eastern  Sales  Staff 

C.  L.  Williams   F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  New  York,  Sweet's  Catalogues  and 

The    Architectural    Record,    in    Charge    of    Cleveland. 

Ohio.  Office    Same  Company,  New  York  .  .  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Sweet's  Division 
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/\RGEST  OROUIATION 

^^^^^   Vaih  andSundaM 


Daily  md  Sunday 


In  the  Entire  Rici£c  Northwest 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  "The  OregoniaQ 
Market"  Book.  It  gives  accurate  infor- 
matioD  conccfDJng  this  rich  tertitory. 


TVJO  W,  as  always,  The  Oregonian  has 
■^  ^  thelargestcirculationof  any  news- 
paper in  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest: 
over  106,000  daily;  over  15  8,000 
Sunday. 

The  Oregonian  is  read  in  Komes. 
Less  than  6%  of  its  circulation  is 
street  sales. 


The  Oregonian  is  a  quality  news- 
paper, selling  at  5  cents  a  copy.  All  other 
Portland  newspapers  sell  at  2  or  3  cents. 

Because  the  people  of  Portland  and 
the  surrounding  territory  rely  on  The 
Oregonian  for  full  and  accurate  news 
and  advertising,  it  is  by  far  the  great- 
est influence  in  the  Oregon  Market. 


PORTLAND,       OREGON 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Circulation  over  106,000  daily,  over  158,000  Sunday 

Nationally represenitd by  VERREE  crCONKLIN,  Inc.  :  2.83  Madison  Ave,  New  York-;Steger 
Building,   Chicago;   Free  Press   Building,   Detroit;   Monadnock  Building,   San  Francisco 

Unbroken   Dominance   of   the   Oregon   Market  for   76   Years 
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[continued] 


Name 

John   M.    Williams 

Don  Curran  

Vincent  P.  McHugh 
George  E.  Morton 

C.  B.  Blauvelt 
Ralph  Harris 

Richard  J.   Ahrens 
Roger  E.  Vernon 

L.  B.  Siegfried 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (Mec/Ja,  He,  Continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 

F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  New  York,  Sweet's  Catalogues  and 

The  Architectural  Record.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  .Salesman     Same  Company 


Position 


In  Charge  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Office 
.  Woman's  Home  Companion,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept.  Harper's   Bazar,   New    York     Adv.  Staff 

.  Evening  Leader,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Staff  Same  Company  Adv.  Mgr. 

Captain    Kidd    Products   Co.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,   District 

Sales  Mgr C.  J.  Nuttall  Associates,  New 

York  Rep. 

Northern  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr.  C.  .1.  Nuttall  Associates,  New 

York Rep. 

Retail  Research  Association,  New  York.  Dir.  of   Sales 

Promotion     Ralph    Harris,   Inc.,    Resident 

Publicity  Reps.,  New  York      Pres. 

Management  Magazines,  Inc.,  Chicago.  111..  Sales  Mgr     .Same    Company    Vice-Pres. 

Judge,   New  York    E.  R.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Member  of   Staff,   Newsstand 

Group 
Rogers  &  Company,  New  York,  Merchandising  Dept.         Advertising   &   Selling. 

New  York   Associate  Editor 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 


The  Rome  Co.,  Inc 


Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.     Hammocks,      Davenports, 

Couches  and  Day  Beds       Griffin.  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  New  York  Pictures  and  Films Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lee  Higginson  Trust  Co Boston,   Mass Finance   H.  B.  Humplirey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J New  York  Mistol  .  .  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Virginia  Hot  Springs  Co Hot   Springs,  Va Homestead  Hotel    Husband   &   Thomas,   Inc..   New  York 

D.  &  J.  Anderson  Co New  York  and  Glasgow     Ginghams    Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 

Ditzler   Color   Co Detroit,  Mich.      ,  Automotive      Finishes      & 

Color  Enamel The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Thatcher  Co Newark,  N.  J.    Boilers,      Furnaces      and 

Radiators   .Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Theodor  Kundtz  Co Cleveland,  Ohio  Furniture  and  Woodwork  John  S.  King  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Security  Mfg.  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Sauerkraut  Juice   Corp Clyde,  Ohio    

F.  Hecht  &  Co.,  Inc New  York  and  Paris 

Ajax  Hosiery  Mills   Philadelphia,  Pa 

Produits  Bertie   New  York    


Security  Auto  Theft  Sig- 
nal and  Automobile  Re- 
placement   Paris  Frank   M.   Comrie   Co.,   Chicago,   III. 

Sauerkraut  Juice  The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Reptile    Leathers The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

.  Hosiery    The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  New  York 

Toilet    Preparations  Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York 


Rainbow  Box  Lunch    Chicago,  111 Lunches         Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  &   S.  Lowenstein      Chicago,  III Finance     Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Wacker  Wabash  Garage    Chicago,  III Garage     Frank  M.  Comrie  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Bayer,  Pretzfelder  &  Mills,  Inc.    New    York    Swiss    Watches      The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Payson  &  Clark,  Ltd New   York    Publisher    The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co New   York    Pianos   The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Mianus  Diesel  Engine  Co.   Stamford,  Conn Gasoline     Marine     Motors 

and  Diesel  Engines    Larcher-Horton  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carnation  Toilet  Co St.  Louis,  Mo Toilet   Preparations  Schaffer-Brennan  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chandler-Cleveland  Motors  Corp.   Cleveland,  Ohio  Automobiles    Dunlap-Ward  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Stetson  Shoe  Co.,  Inc Boston,   Mass Shoes     O'Connell-Ingalls  Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Louis  Seed  Co St.  Louis,  Mo Seeds,   Bulbs,   Plants   and 

Poultry  Supplies   .Fisher-Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Technical  School    St.  Louis,  Mo School    Fisher-Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co St.    Louis,   Mo Finance     Fisher-Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Electric  Refrigeration  Corp Detroit,  Mich Kelvinator,  and  Refrigera- 
tion Equipment N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Literary   Guild  of   America,   Inc New  York    Book  Publisher  Mathewson  &  Sinclair,  New  York 

General  Baking  Co.  of  Washington   .    Seattle,  Wash Bread    The  Condon  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Commercial  Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey .  Jersey  City,  N.J Finance     Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 


'  Not  to  be  confused   with   the   other  products  of   the  Standard   Oil   Co.  of  N.  .1.   whiili  continue  to  be  handled  by   The   H.   K.   McCann 
Co.,   New  York. 
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First  published  12  years  ago 
and  still  going  strong! 


''^^^£0^.,^^ 


Obvious  Adams 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 

Author  of  Captains  in  Conflict 


William  D.  Mcjunkin, 

in  Advertising  &  Selling 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  read  the  story 
entitled  "Obvious  Adams,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
several  years  ago.  It  was  the  epic  of  the 
"straight-thinker" — the  individual  who 
did  the  obvious  and  evident  thing  and  kept 
on  doing  it  until  he  reached  his  goal. 

Adams  was  the  antithesis  of  the  bril- 
liant "go-getter" — that  personality  in 
sales  work  who  is,   I   feel,  comparable  to 


the  "stunt  man"  in  the  movies.  Adams 
used  "no  mechanical  devices"  in  his  opera- 
tions. He  pursued  the  straightforward 
and  logical,  if  necessarily  prosaic,  line  of 
action,  and  was  invariably  found  cozily 
ensconced  in  an  entrenched  position  after 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away. 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 

100  copies  or  more,  44c  per  copy 

50  copies  or  more,  46c  per  copy 

25  copies  or  more,  48c  per  copy 

10  copies  or  more,  50c  per  copy 

Single  copies,  75c  postpaid 


KELLOGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

39  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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[continued] 
CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Product  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

l\Iaratlion  Battery  Co Wausau,  Wis Radio  and  Flashlight  Bat- 
teries    The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Indestructo    Scarf    Corp.    and    Apparel 

Ingenuities  Corp iNew  York    Men's  Wear  Alfred  J.  .Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Co., 

Inc New  York    Institutional    Campaign     RudolphGuenther-Russell  Law,  Inc..  New  York 

Hercules  Construction  Co.    Milwaukee,  Wis Building  Materials   Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nightingale  Radios,  Inc Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Radio  Equipment   The  Adcraftsmen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Palami   Products  Corp.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Palami  Cleansing  Jelly   .    Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  New  York 

Securograph  Co Mt.   Carmel.   HI Fountain  Pen   The   MarxFlarsheim   Co.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio 

Cleveland  Life  Underwriters  AssociationCleveland.   Ohio    Underwriters   Association  The   John    S.    King   Co.,   Inc..    Cleveland,   Ohio 

Chris  Smith  &  Sons  Boat  Co Algonac,  Mich Chris-Craft  Boats    The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Fiske  &  Co..  Inc Boston,   Mass Face  Brick    Wolcott   &   Hnlcomb,  Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Wenatchee  Rex  Spray  Co.  Seattle  &  Wenatchee, 

Wash "Fly-Tox"    Western  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ansonia  Electrical  Co Ansonia,  Conn Household  Electrical 

Goods    The    Steddiford    Pitt    Co.,   New   Haven,    Conn. 

Siko-lite  Corp Meriden,  Conn Automobile    Bulbs  The    Steddiford    Pitt    Co.,    New    Haven.    Conn. 

The  Club  Aluminum  Co.  Chicago.  111.  Aluminum  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Drygoodsman.  St.  Louis,  Mo Has  become  a  monthly,  and  will  appear  on  the  2.5th  of  each  month. 

Giftwares,  New  York Has  changed  its  issuance  to  the  15lh  of  each  month.      (Effective  Feb.) 

Luggage  and  Hand  Bags,  New  York Has  changed  its  issuance  to  the  25th  of  each  month.     (Effective  Feb.) 

Modern   Stationer,  New  York Has  changed  its  issuance  to  the  1st  of  each  month.      (Effective  March) 

The  Wholesaler  In  Stationery  and  Drug  Sundries, 

New   York    Has  changed  its  size  to  6  x  9  inches,  and  its  issuance  to  the  20th  of  each  month. 

Press,  Carthage,  Mo.    Has  appointed  George  B.  David  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  national  advertising  represen- 
tative. 

Exhibitors  Herald,  Chicago,  III Has  consolidated  with  Moving  Picture  World.  New  York.    The  publication  will  be  known 

as  Exhibitors  Herald  and  Moving  Picture  World,  New  York. 

Boy  Scout   Publications.  New  York    Have    appointed    Dorr    &    Corbett,    Boston.    Mass.,    as    their    New    England    advertising 

representative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Game  &  Gossip,  San  Francisco,  C'al Has  consolidated  with  Sports  and  Vanities.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     The  magazine  will  be 

known  as  Game  &  Gossip. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis Is  moving  its  sales  and  advertising  offices  to  New  York.    James  B.  Melick.  Vice-Pres.  in 

charge  of  sales,  and  W.  W.  Freschl,  Vice-Pres.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  office. 
The  John   S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio      .      Has  taken  over  The  Joseph  C.  Bowman  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hamilton   Watch   Co.,  Lancaster,  Pi,. Has  purchased  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Springfield.  111. 

Dominion  Advertisers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Qne.  Name  changed  to  Stevenson  &  Scott,  Ltd..  Montreal.  Que. 

The  Security  Pen  Corp..  Chicago,  111.  Name  changed  to  Securograph  Co..  Mt.  Carmel.  111. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

McQuinn  &  Beach,  Inc.  Chicago,  111 Advertising    Carl  McQuinn  and  R.  W.  Beach 

Walter  C.  Hellmann,  Adv 1201  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa Advertising    Walter  C.  Hellmann 

Edward  G.  Boerger  Co  Logansport,   Ind Advertising   Edward  G.  Boerger 

Humphrey-Meredith,    Inc.  Cleveland,  Ohio    Advertising    Ralph   B.   Humphrey   and   Ernest   K. 

Meredith 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Published  by  Name  Address  First  Issue        Issuance  Page   Type   Size 

Airports    Harry    .Schwarzschild        Fhishing      National      Bank      Bldg.. 

Hushing,  L.  I..  N.  Y February  Monthly     7  x  10 

New  York  Printing  News  New  York  Printing  News 

Publishing  Co 20  W.  34th  St.,  New  York January    Weekly    12  V2  x  18 
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Over  800  Industrial  Advertisers 
Use  Textile  World 


TEXTILE  WORLD  is  the  one 
paper  in  the  industry  which 
reaches  all  sections  and  all  branches. 
National  and  international  in  its  scope, 
the  volume  of  its  advertising  returns 
unerringly  reflect  it. 

If  you  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  huge  market  the  tex- 
tile industry  affords — Textile  World  is 
inevitable.  More  than  800  advertisers 
use  it  on  regular  schedule.  It  affords  a 
one-way  route  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  industry's  buying  power. 


The  Textile  Industry  is  worthy  of  in- 
tensive sales  effort.  Anything  short  of 
that  does  not  strike  home  as  it  should. 

Textile  World  presents  a  national 
"hook-up" — a  ivhole  industry  listens  in. 


Largest  net  paid  circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


334    Fourth    Ave. 

Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


w 


New      York 

Member 

Associated    Business 

Papers,  Inc. 


FROM    f.-\VlNf;    I.  \r,t.(A\  AY 
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Leadership 

BY 

10,576,922  LINES 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  total  volume  of 
advertising,  29,710,606  agate  lines  in  1927 
was  10,576,922  lines  more  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

In  national  advertising  The  Times  volume  of 
6,944,219  lines  was  1,020,240  in  excess  of  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 

The  Times  strict  censorship  declines  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lines  of  advertising  annually. 

The  net  paid  sale  of  The  Times  weekdays  is 
400,000  copies.    Sundays  over  690,000. 


©I}^  N^ui  fork  Q^xmm 
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A  Judgment  on  Chicago  Newspaper 
Advertising  Values 

¥^  Speaks  for  Itself 

TOURING     1927    advertisers    used    more 
-*-^    space  in  The  Daily  News  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  daily  newspaper.     In  display 
advertising  The  Daily  News  INCREASED, 
by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  lines,  its  lead 
over  its  nearest  competitor. 

The   Score   for   1927 

Total  Display  Advertising  in 
Chicago  Daily  Newspapers: 

Agate    Lines 

The  Daily  News    17,109,442 
Second  Paper        14,459,232 
Third  Paper           12,620,446 
Fourth  Paper           5,484,882 
Fifth  Paper            5,018,018 
Sixth  Paper            4,024,769 

IHE    ( 

:hicago  daily 

CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

NEWS 

/]  dvertisins                  '*'■'    yokk                 Chicago                         dktkoit                        san  fuancisco 

Rl'hlf'i^ntnti'Ht'K-      •••     "•     ^'""l»»'-'l         Woodward     &     K.lly               Woo.lward     &     K.lly                         C.     Geo.    Kropness 
l\  (  p)  eSCmariVeS.          n,,     k.     I2d     Sl.        mm     N      Miohlsai,     a..-.             l<)«    I'in,.    Ans    Itld^.        JS.i      Firsl      National      Bank     Bids. 

MEMIIKH   or   THE    lod.ooo    GItol  r   <IK    AMEKICAN    CITIES 

Publishes   More   Advertising  Than   Any   Other   Chicago   Daily   Newspaper 

Published   ever.\-   other  Wednesday   by   Advertising   Fortnightly.    Inc..    II    East   38th    St..    New   York.    N.    Y.     Subscription   price    J3.00   per 
year.     Volume   10.     No.   7.     Entered  as  second   class   matter   May   7,    1923,    at   Post   Office   at   New   York   under   Act   of   March   3,    1879. 
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Foundation  of  Successful  Advertising 

in  the  New  York  Market 


The  Position  of  The  New  York  Times  as  the  foundation  of  any 
advertising  campaign  in  the  rich  New  York  market  is  em- 
phasized by  its  leadership — in  total  volume,  in  national  advertis- 
ing— in  local  display — and  in  the  majority  of  important  classifica- 
tions. 

CLASSIFICATION  RECORD  for  1^27 

AGATE 
LINES 

*National     6,944,219 

Dry  Goods 4,870,497 

*Real    Estate    4,584,060 

*AutomobUe    Display    1,193,501 

*Rotogravure    1,376,648 

*Resort  and  Travel    1,391,402 

*Books  and   Periodicals    1,317,134 

*Building    Material    246,067 

*Deaths 276,447 

*Financial 3,375,250 

*Hotels  and   Restaurants   193,655 

*Men's  Wear 1,176,890 

Musical    Instruments   352,182 

*Office   Appliances   80,788 

*Schools  and  Colleges 226,337 

*Women's  Specialty   Shops    1,452,726 

*Local   Display    16,943,398 

Total    Volume    29,710,606 


The  Times  leads  all  Neiv  York  morning  and  evening  newspapers 

This  leadership  in  volume  of  advertising  in  the  world's  richest 
market  is  matched  by  The  Times  leadership  in  volume  of  qual- 
ity circulation  (over  700,000  net  paid  sale  Sundays,  400,000 
weekdays)  and  by  the  strong  confidence  of  those  readers  in 
the  strictly  censored  advertising  columns  of  The  Times. 
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Ihe  average  net  paid 

circulation  of 

The  Indianapolis  News 

during  1927 

was  the  largest 

in  the  News 

58-year  history. 

Growing  more 

powerful  every  year 
as  a  newspaper 
and  as  a  medium  for 
profitable  advertising. 


9%e  Indianapolis  News 

A0J:  '^he  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON.     BRIDGE,    Advertising    Manaf,!r 

NEW     YORK:     DAN     A.    CARROLL.  CHICAGO:     J.     E.     LUTZ. 

no   East   42nd   Street  The   Tower   Bldg. 

ExelMulve   IndtanapottM    Member,    200,000    Group    of    American    Citiet 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 


FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Aiitoiiiatons  for  Men 


THE  nations  of  yesterday  let 
down  their  aiuhors  and  held  fast 
to  their  established  moorings. 
Today,  for  us.  no  harbor  is  in  sight 
and  we  plow  onward  through  the 
changing  tides  of  strange  waters. 
Relativity,  with  its  new  rules,  has  even 
forced  us  to  abandon  the  belief  that  a 
line  can  be  straight.  Old  boundaries 
are  erased.  The  .\merican  has  become 
a  citizen  of  the  entire  earth.  He  tells 
his  story  to  other  races  by  means  of 
mo\  ies.  motor  cars  and  the  products 
of  a  million  machines. 

The  ages  of  stone,  bronze  and  iron 
have  all  passed,  and  America  has  giv- 
en the  world  the  Incandescent  Age — 
an  era  of  automatons  instead  of  men. 
Even  our  amusements  are  machine- 
made,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  us  to  provide  our  own  recreation. 
Millions  can  now-  enjoy  the  arts  with- 
out themselves  learning  to  sing,  paint 
or  act;.  Many  deplore  this  turn  in  the 
situatioTi  and  point  out  that  the  me- 
chanical device  has  become  all-im- 
portant in  our  thoughts.  They  say  we 
instantly  object  to  an  ugly  automobile 
or  an  inefficient  engine,  but  do  not 
show  the  same  degree  of  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  a  dangerous  or  ridicu- 
lous idea. 

It  is  to  be  e.xpected  that  such  a  day 
of  opportunity  as  now  exists  would 
exact  its  price.  Our  material  advance- 
ment has  completely  outdistanced  the 
nation's  progress  along  social  lines. 
But  the  situation  is  far  from  hopeless 
in  a  land  where  great  corporations  are 
\\illing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
research  that  will  not  bring  results  of 
commercial  value  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  something  to  have  developed  a 
country's  life  to  the  point  where  the 
people  use  a  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line an  hour;  where  the  national  bill 
for  advertising  totals  a  billion  dollars 
annually:  and  where  one  corporation 
is  able  to  shut  down  for  the  lictter  part 
of  a   year,   spend   a  hundred   million 


dollars  in  remodeling  its  product,  and 
then  start  ahead  once  more  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  still 
available  in  the  bank. 

The  present  age  commenced  in  real 
earnest  when  a  few  people  discovered 
that  it  is  about  as  easy  to  manage  a 
hundred  factories  or  a  hundred  stores 
as  it  is  to  manage  one.  Recognition 
of  this  truth  started  us  on  the  road  to 
centralization,  and  the  outcome  lias 
been  chain  systems  covering  almost 
everything  from  banks  to  newspapers. 
Two  or  three  dozen  highlv-trained  ex- 
ecutives are  now  getting 
the  same  results  that  un- 
der the  old  system  re- 
quired hundreds  of  equal- 
ly bright  minds.  The 
present-day  public  speak- 
er can  reach  ten  thousand 
times  as  manv  people  in 
an  evening  as  could  the 
orator  of  old.  A  super- 
surgeon  under  this  ne\v 
arrangement  can  impart 
the  benefits  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  an  armv  of  af- 
flicted individuals  wlio 
may  come  to  his  institu- 
tion from  everv  corner  of 
the  land. 

Of  course,  this  tends  to 
bring  all  activities  under 
the  dictation  of  master 
minds.  It  looks  as  if  we 
are  coming  to  a  time 
when  there  will  be  need 
for  onlv  one  great  intel- 
lect per  hundred  thousand 
instead  of  per  thousand 
inhabitants.  A  recent 
survey  disclosed  that  although  we 
have  more  than  forty  million  work- 
ers in  the  United  Slates,  most  f)f  the 
important  duties  of  management  are 
taken  care  of  by  less  than  two  hun- 
flred  thousand  people.  But  we  have 
sunniiunted  many  other  difficult  |)rob- 
lems.  and  it  is  possible  a  way  may  be 


found  to  prevent  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  men  and  women  equipped  with 
an  education  and  intellectual  capacity 
that  can  be  used  only  in  part. 

At  present  we  are  developing  a  na- 
tional creed  rather  than  creating  a 
national  soul.  The  formula  that  rep- 
resents our  belief  has  brought  us  a 
prosperity  unequalled  in  world  his- 
tory. But  there  are  weak  spots  in 
every  new  plan,  and  recently  we  have 
been  running  more  to  volume  than  to 
profits.  Competition  has  become  vio- 
lent, and  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
problem  is  resolving  itself  into  purely 
a  matter  of  costs.  Executives  every- 
where are  faced  with  the  immediate 
necessity  of  supplying  more  new  ma- 
terials, better  methods  and  still  finer 
machines. 

Business  and  industry  must  be  made 
still  more  automatic.  Tireless,  inani- 
mate devices  must  be  substituted  in 
still  greater  numbers  for  human 
hands.  There  is  no  other  way  out. 
Science  that  brought  us  to  where  we 
are  must  be  forced  to  see  us  through. 
And  fortunately  for  us,  a  glance 
around     indicates     clearly     that     the 


THE 
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M'ECHArMIZED     TOILER" 

lirawlns  by  Krltiski.     Courtesy.  Xno  York  Times  Book  ffcriVw 

chemist  and  the  engineer  are  still  on 
the  job.     Miracles  have  not  ended. 

There  are  innnense  new  searchlights 
that  will  give  us  a  sunburn  at  a  range 
of  two  miles.  Others  for  advertising 
that  will  so  closely  project  images  on 
buildings  and  clouds  that  the  picture 
or  message      {Continued  on  page  54] 
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^       DETROIT  TURNS 

GREEN  LIGHT 


Best  Indications 
Point  to  Highest 
Auto  Production  in 
1928  Ever  Achieved 


OUT    o  F 

EVERY 


5 


Detroit      Homes 

taking  any  English 

newspaper    receive 

The    Ne^rs 


ON  the  basis  of  present  indications,  Michigan  -wiW  produce  more  than 
four  million  cars  in  1928,  wholesale  value  of  -which  is  estimated  at 
$2,750,000,000.  This  means  that  from  all  corners  of  the  w^orld  a 
golden  stream  w^ill  flow^  into  Detroit  and  Michigan,  from  whence  it  tvill 
be  redistributed  in  payment  for  labor,  materials,  etc.  And  though  De- 
troit will  share  first  in  the  wealth,  the  impetus  given  by  the  motor 
industry  w^ill  be  felt  all  over  the  land  in  increased  prosperity.  It  is 
estimated  that  4,000,000  people  will  be  employed  in  one  way  or  another 
by  the  motor  industry  in  1928.  At  the  present  moment  the  Ford  Motor 
Car  Company  alone  has  more  than  700,000  orders  for  Ford  cars  on 
hand.  National  advertisers,  therefore,  have  every  reason  to  regard  the 
Detroit  market  as  an  unusually  productive  field  for  their  1928  efforts. 


The  Detroit  News 


3  36,000   Sunday   Circulation 


The   HOME   newspaper 


3  30,000    Weekday    Circulation 


New  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  East  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  6  North  Michigan 
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It  CAN  be  Done/ 

Good  Housekeeping,  the  25c  magazine,  enters  1928  with  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  circulation.  It  quadrupled  its  circulation  in  12 
years  of  continuous  growth  while  steadily  maintaining  its  price  of 
25c,  $3.00  a  year— the  highest  paid  for  a  monthly  woman's  magazine 

of  large  circulation. 
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Good  Housekeeping 


Chicago 


Boston 


Neiv  York 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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.^^Give  me  a  lever  long  enough 
and  I  will  move  the  world,,'' 

said  Archimedes 


JUST  ill  terms  of 
circulation  The 
New    Yorker    is 
not  so  much — even  in 
New  York. 


10  national  magazines 
alone  circulate  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  copies  in  the  Metro- 
politan District. 

In  comparison  to  them  The  New 
Yorker's  cii'culation  of  5  0,000 
doesn't  look  important. 

But  in  strict  fact,  the  circulation 
of  The  New  Yorker 
is  not  the  slightest 
criterion  of  the  in- 
fluence it  can  exert 
f  o  r  y  o  u  in  New 
^\)rk. 


For  The  New  Yorker 
is  the  one  infallil^le  key 
to  the  favor  of  those 
people  in  New  York 
who  really  count.  It  is 
the  one  magazine  sure- 
ly intimately  speaking 
for  the  New  Yorker's  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  one  magazine  which  can 
commend  your  product  for  com- 
plete identification  with  N  ew 
York's  interests. 

The  leverage  of  The  New  Yorker 

in  New  York  is  strong  enough  to 

move  New  York — 

if,  of  course,  your 

product  can  strike 

close  to  New  York's 

d  i  s  c  r  i  m  i  n  a  t  i  n  g 

favor. 


THE 

N  W  MDRKER 


25  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


January  25,  I92S 
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i-ik-  'Atrro  NtEK 
;f,      sporr  Jim 


SCOVTIlMOl 

or  wtrriNc      i  I 


A  Bulwark  of  the  Foundry 
Industry  for  36  Years 

Since  1892,  The  House  of  Penton  has  served, 
protected  and  fostered  the  interests  of  the  cast- 
ings manufacturing  industry.  Three  of  its  six 
publications,  The  Foundry,  Iron  Trade  Review 
and  Daily  Metal  Trade,  have  given  prime  con- 
sideration to  the  technical  and  business  welfare 
of  foundrymen.  This  particularly  is  true  of  THE 
FOUNDRY,  the  first  of  the  Penton  publications 
and  for  thirty-six  years  the  leader  in  the  foundry 
industry.  This  publication  still  is  the  only  busi- 
ness or  technical  paper  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  field. 

The  success  and  the  dominating  position  that 
THE  FOUNDRY  enjoys  is  based  upon  the  Penton 
policy  of  keeping  faith  with  the  readers  at  all 
times. 

Recognized  editorial  merit  has  made  THE  FOUNDRY  an 
authority  among  plant  owners  and  executives,  metallurgists, 
technical  supervisors,  molders,  core  makers  and  pattern 
makers.  Further,  its  fearless  and  aggressive  editorial  policy 
has  made  it  a  bulwark  in  protecting  and  forwarding  the  best 
interests  of  the  castings  industry.  THE  FOUNDRY  sub- 
scriber regards  this  paper  as  his  personal  friend  and  advisor, 
a  close  relationship  unique  among  business  publications. 
This  good  will  is  sound  insurance  for  advertisers.  It  pro- 
vides an  economical  selling  force  for  all  products  used  in 
the  foundry  industry.  The  service  rendered  by  THE  FOUNDRY 
to  industrial  advertisers  lis  Uypical  of  all  of  the  IPenton 
publications  which  collectively  cover  the  whole  tnetalworking 
field. 


The  Penton  Publishing  Cq 


Penton  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 

papers,    national    magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 

MemtH'T.  Audit  Bureau  nf  Circulations  Member,  Assnciated  Buxiness  Papers. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

BY  OREN  ARBOGl'ST.  CHICAGO 


©  Ewing  Galloway 


IT  SHOUTS 
AT  SLEEPING  LIONS 

I  Advertising  &  Selling,  a  fortnightly  magazine,  is  thin,  read-  "Tj 
able,  interesting.  It  teUs  of  SELLING  tcith  ADVERTIS-  \V 
ING.      It  rhallenges    because   it   gives   you    priceless    things.    JJ 

YOU'LL  like  it.  It  is  young  in  its  ways ;  it  is  old  in  its  voice. 
It  gathers  the  opinions,  the  experience,  the  failures,  the 
successes  of  tliinkers  and  doers  in  advertising  and 
selhng.  It  pokes  at  complacent  things.  It  shouts  at  sleeping 
lions.  It  jibes  at  precedent  and  tradition.  It  gives  you  facts 
to  use,  to  adapt,  to  forget.  It  suggests.  It  makes  you  doubt. 
It  finds  and  tells  of  trends.  It  puts  you  years  ahead  of  the 
men  who  write  for  its  pages ;  it  adds  their  experience  to  yours. 
It  keeps  you  from  doddering  in  a  one  man  world;  it  keeps 
you  from  spending  your  years  finding  all  of  the  right  ways  to 
advertise  and  to  sell.  It  costs  you  an  hour  an  issue.  //  gives 
you  priceless  things. 

THIS    IS    AN    ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR    ADVERTISING   &   SELLING 

FOR  THE  STATISTICALLY  MINDED:  Founded  an  Advertising  Fortnightly  in  May,  1923,  the  name  teas  changed 
to  Advertining  &  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that  publication  in  1924.  In  four  and  a  half  years  its  circulation 
has   grotrn   to   10,004.      Its    rolunte   of   husinrss   has   gnnrn  to  an   average  of  62   13  pages  per  issue  in  1927. 
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The 


Boston  Market 

9^^  in  Size  •  •  4^^  in  Wealth 


MEASURED  by  population 
alone  Boston  ranks  ninth 
among  great  cities.  But  measured  by 
total  wealth — Boston  is  fourth  in 
sales  importance — outstripped  only 
by  the  much  more  populous  cities  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

In  Boston's  Key  Market  live  388,000 
families  worth  $9,000  each — a  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  people  and 
wealth. 

From  this  Key  Market — within  a 
twelve-mile  radius  of  Boston's  City 
Hall  —  the  Boston  department  stores 
draw  three-quarters  of  their  total  busi- 
ness. In  it  retail  outlets  of  every 
description  are  most  numerous  and 
most  prosperous. 

Here  the  Globe  dominates 

In  this  key  area  the  Globe  concentrates 
its  circulation.  Here  the  Sunday  Globe 
has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
Boston  paper.  The  circulation  of  the 
daily  Globe  exceeds  the  Sunday. 

Successful  advertisers  recognize  this 
leadership  by  placing  more  lineage  in 
the  Globe  than  in  any  other  paper. 

The  Globe  stands  out  as  a  leader  be- 
cause it  covers  Boston's  buying  group 
— every  day  in  the  week.  The  reason 
for  this  day  in  and  day  out  hold  upon 
its  readers  is  that  the  Globe  appeals  to 
all  classes  of  Boston  people — regard- 
lessofrace,  creed  or  political  affiliations. 

Men  like  the  Globe's  impartial  editorial 
discussions — the  facts  in  general  news,  free 
from  bias.  Women  find  in  the  Globe  a 
Household  Department  that  guides  them  in 
their  daily  problems. 

These  people  form  Boston's  buying 
group.  To  reach  them  the  Globe  must  be 
the  back -bone  of  every  Boston  advertising 
campaign. 


Our  new  booklet.  "Boston  — 4th  Market,  "  con- 
tains valuable  sales  data  about  the  Boston 
market.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
on  request. 


The  Boston  Globe 

The    Qlohe   sells    Bostons    Buying    Qroup 

Publishers'   Statement   Net   Paid   Circulation   for  6   months  ending  Sept.  30,  1927 — Daily  293,482 


Sunday  329,518 
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E'very  three  montin  aivardi  of  merit 
are  made  to  those  ivho  produce  ivhat 
is  adjudged  the  best  piece  of  'zvork  on 
any  Carttine  Paper.  '•.Aivard  36  /las 
been  made  to  Kramer  Associates^  Inc., 
Neiv  TorkCity^for  skill  in  adiiertising 
and  to  the  Printing  Department  of 
OtisEU'vatorCo..,  Tankers,  N.  T.,for 
their  -work  on  the  Otis  sales 
demonstration  sheets. 


'1 


Even  in  machinery — Beauty  is  a  decisive  selling  faftor 


SALES  today  depend  on  Beauty.  Not  only  in 
cosmetics,  cloaks,  jewelry,  household  furnish- 
ings and  such,  /^la  in  machinery  itself-,  where 
Efficiency  used  to  be  the  only  requirement.  Wit- 
ness automobiles,  vacuum  cleaners,  boilers,  eleva- 
tors. Those  that  are  widely,  increasingly,  profitably 
sold — if  they  lack  beauty  in  themselves,  have  it 
at  least  in  the  atmosphere  that  has  been  created 
around  them  by  beautiful  advertising. 

Beauty  in  advertising  begins  with  the  founda- 
tion, which  is  Paper.  You  will  make  no  mistake  it 


you  specify  Cantine's  Coated  Papers  for  all 
printed  matter  that  will  be  seen  by  customers. 
These  papers  are  beautiful  in  themselves  and  show 
color  plates,  halftones  and  typography  to  utmost 
advantage.  Periodicals  that  give  readers  and  adver- 
tisers the  advantages  ot  coated  paper  deserve  spe- 
cial consideration  in  advertising  plans. 

You  can  obtain  full  information  about  (and  also 
samples  of)  Coated  Papers  for  all  printing  require- 
ments, together  with  the  addresses  of  Cantine 
distributors,  by  writing  in  care  of  our  Dept.  347. 


T^his  company  has  been  devoted  exclusiveh  to  the  coating  of  papers  since  1888. 
Its  produlls  are  regarded  as  the  highest  achievement  in  the  art  of  paper  coating. 


THE   MARTIN   CANTINE   COMPANY 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.     •      New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 


Canting 


Can FOLD 


utD  rwiHiiHC  guAinv 


ASHOKAN 

r«0  I  ENAMEL  BOOK 


ESOPUS 


no.}  CNAMd  BOOH 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 

COATCD  ONE  SIDE 
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What  Constitutes  Waste -Free  Selling-^ 

in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Field  ♦ 


Where  your  prospect 
is  a  moving  target 

You  have  to  look  ahead  a  little  when  you  shoot  at  a 
moving  target. 

And  it  is  the  same  way  in  selling  to  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Construction  Field.  The  men  you  want  to 
sell  may  be  building  roads  today,  but  there  are  good 
chances  that  they'll  be  on  a  waterworks  job,  or  a 
hydro-electric  job,  next  year. 

And  if  your  advertising  dollar  is  to  have  the  most 

direct   and  far  reaching  effect,  it   must  be  spent  in 

placing  your  message  where  the  interest  of  these  men 

■p-vjpiT-vTp-p-p  T-vrp'    centers,  regardless  of   their    present    work.      Almost 

niMOilN  CntViiMO   invariably   you   will    find    that   they   turn   either   to 

NEWS -RECORD  Engineering     News-Record    or    Construction     Methods 

for  their  "Bread  and  Butter"  reading,  depending  upon 
Weekly  to  30,000        the  nature  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Your  advertising  in  these  two  supplementary  papers 
assures  direct,  economical  coverage  of  the  bulk  of  the 
worthwhile  buyers  and  buying  influences  throughout 
the  field. 


CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 

Monthly  to  32,000 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  London 
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Smokeless  cities,  double-decked 
streets,  centralized  fuel  plants... 


Predicted  by  Samuel  Rea,  retired  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  a  speech  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Philadelphia  Engineers^   Club. 


HE  futiu-e  city  will  have 
double  (perhaps  triple)  decked  streets. 
It  will  be  sunny  and  smokeless.  And 
it  will  have  centralized  fuel  and  power 
plants. 

Such  is  the  future  city  visioned  by 
Samuel  Rea  (and  many  other  leaders) 
in  what  he  terms  the  "coming  engineer- 
age." 

But  there  is  more  fact  than  vision  in 
what  he  pretlicts.  Centralized  fuel  and 
power  plants,  smokeless  cities,  double- 
dfecked  streets  ....  these  are  definite 
trends  sponsored  by  master  civic  and 
industrial  engineers. 

When  Mr.  Rea  says,  "Fuels  are  de- 
signed to  become  so  valuable  to  the 
human  race  that  they  will  be  placed 
only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  to 
the  greatest  advantage  control  their 
combustion,"  he  is  stating  what  is  con- 
ceded to  be  an  economic  truth.  The 
future  of  the  world  depends  on  efficient 
fuel  utilization. 

Mr.  Rea  is  equally  sound  when  he 
states,  "Scarcely  anything  is  more 
archaic  in  our  civilization,  or  more 
wasteful  in  the  eyes  of  the  economist, 
than  our  individual  house-heating  sys- 
tems, in  which  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
potential  heat  of  the  fuel  is  dissipated 
upon  the  outside  atmosphere.      The  gas 


business,  as  public  utility,  will  supply 
practically  all  heat  distribution  in  urban 
localities.  As  capital  cheapens  it  will 
become  possible  to  construct  distribut- 
ing systems  furnishing  cheaply  produced 
gas  for  house-heating  purposes  as  well 
as  cooking.  Industries  will  be  supplied 
with  gas  for  fuel  instead  of  burning  coal 
in  individual  furnaces  under  boilers. 
We  may  realize  a  smokeless  city  and 
ad«led  sunlight  will  greatly  improve  the 
health  of  urban  dwellers." 

For  the  past  five  years  GAS  AGE- 
RECORD  has  been  strenuously  talking 
in  just  this  vein.  We  predicted  house- 
heating,  the  widespread  adoption  of  gas 
by  industry,  gas  refrigeration,  smokeless 
cities,  central  fuel  plants  and  many 
other  revolutionary  trends.  At  first 
mention  they  were  greeted  with  decided 
scepticism.  Today,  gas  for  house-heat- 
ing, industrial  use  and  refrigeration  are 
well-established  facts.  But  only  a  small 
start  has  been  made.  Each  year  wit- 
nesses a  huge  expansion  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Wise  advertisers  are  cultivating  this 
prosperous  market.  They  know  that 
big  as  it  is  today,  it  will  be  even  more 
important  next  year  and  the  year  follow- 
ing. Every  cent  invested  in  advertising 
builds  both  present  and  future  sales. 

Our  rate  card?      Ask  for  it. 


IL  do 


A    weekly,    GAS    AGE-RECORD    is    first    in    news 
terest.      Also,   it  is   first   in   constructive  leadership. 
This     has      given      it      circulation      and      advertising 
bminance. 


1 


GAS-AGE   RECORD 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


A.  B.  C. 


(We  alio  publish  Gas  Engineering  &  Appliance  Catalog) 


A.  B.  P. 
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The  watemtaTk  appears  in  every- 

envelope 


This  attractive  box  with  the  USE 

aU'Cver  design    will    not  soil  or 

show  dust  m  your  stock 


GUARANTEE 


The  guarantee  protects  your  cuS' 
tomer^  and  YOU 


Mt^  good  envelopes  now 
even  for  the  novice 

■O  UYING  envelopes  used  to  be  like  buying  paintings 
JlJ'  —  not  a  job  for  the  novice.    No  more,  though. 

Now  you  can  order  envelopes  by  name,  and  know 
what  you're  going  to  get,  and  what  you  may  expect 
from  them. 

Name  —  Box —  Watermark  —  Guarantee 

Columbian  USE  White  Wove  Envelopes  are  made 
by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes.  They 
come  in  a  different,  attractive,  non-soiling  box  —  one 
you'll  know  among  a  thousand. 

They're  watermarked,  too — with  the  makers'  initials, 
USE.  You  can  tell  them  anywhere,  even  out  of  the 
box  and  banding. 

And  every  box  carries  a  printed  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. If  a  defective  lot  should  get  by  the  factory 
inspection,  the  dealer  you  bought  them  from  will  ex- 
change them  without  quibble  or  question. 

Remember  the  Name 

Note  the  name  — Columbian  USE  White  Wove. 
When  you  need  a  new  supply,  get  them  through  your 
printer  or  stationer.  If  he  does  not  stock  them,  write  us. 

UNITED   STATES   ENVELOPE   COMPANY 

The  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD.   MASSACHUSETTS 

With  fourteen  manufaituring  divisiom  covering   the  country 


COLUMBIAN 


ENVELOPES 
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In  1927 The ChicagoTribune  carried 
more  lines  of  advertising  than  any 
other  publication  on  earth.  In  Cfiicago 
TheTribune  led  the  second  newspaper 
by  Ten  Million  Lines. 


THE  TOP-NOTCHERS  make  their  o»d 
"breaks" —  It  takes  a  working  head  as 
well  as  a  lighting  heart  to  stay  In  the 
first  flight  in  this  day  oi  competitive  croud- 
Ing.  The  penalties  oi  leadership  are  often  as 
great  as  the  prizes  —  to  slay  out  in  front  re- 
quires a  measure  of  merit  beyond  dispute. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  won  its  title  as 
advertising  champion  of  the  world  by  virtue 
of  Its  singular  supremacy  among  advertising 
media.  It  has  been  awarded  this  accolade  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  greatest  number 
of  investors  in  public  good  will  —  the  adver- 
tisers of  America.  No  other  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  been  commissioned  to  carry 
50  many  selUng  messages  to  such  a  great 
number  of  potential  buyers. 

The  Tribune's  triumphant 
total  for  1927 

All  over  the  country  other  great  newspapers 
have  challenged  the  position 
of  the  World's  Greatest  News- 


paper —  sought  to  exceed  Its  advertising  line- 
age even  though  they  could  not  equal  Its 
commanding  circulation. 

There  are  newspapers  in  the  world  which 
have  larger  circulations  than  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  England,  France  and  Japan  have 
such  papers  but  their  advertising  lineage 
cannot  be  compared  to  The  Tribune's 
giant  total. 

There  are  national  magazines  which  sur- 
pass The  Tribune  in  number  ol  readers, 
but  during  the  hrst  eleven  months 
of  1927  The  Tribune  printed  more  than 
double  the  millines  ol  advertising 
which  appeared  in  the  leading  national 
magazine.  Measured  by  any  conclusive 
criterion  of  championship.  The  Tribune 
stands  alone. 

And,  obviously.  The  Tribune 
is  supreme  in  Chicago 

Champion  of  the  world  means  champion  of 
Chicago    too!    In    1927  The   Tribune   led    Its 


nearest  contender  by  ten  million  lines  ol  ad- 
vertising. And  The  Tribune  Is  brst  In  circu- 
lation as  It  Is  in  lineage  —  its  dally  city  and 
suburban  circulation  alone  is  greater  than 
the  total  circulation  ol  any  other  Chicago 
daily.  Its  Sunday  circulation  in  city  and  sub- 
urbs is  nearly  a  quarter  ol  a  million  greater 
than  the  city  and  suburban  circulation  ol 
any  other  Chicago  paper,  daily  or  Sunday. 

The  Tribune  is  the  advertising  champion 
ol  the  world  because  it  is  the  dominant  news- 
paper in  the  world's  richest  market.  The 
calibre  ol  The  Tribune's  leadership  is  due 
to  the  character  ol  its  readers  —  their  intelli- 
gence, purchasing  power,  and  responsiveness 
to  Tribune  advertising.  The  conservation  of 
net  profits  today  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
right  prospects  in  the  right  market  and  The 
Tribune  is  indisputably  supreme  in  its  access 
to  the  great  Chicago  territory  with  its  annual 
spending  power  ol  sixteen  billion  dollars. 
For  probt  protection  in  192S.  concentrate  in 
The  Tribune, 
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From     Chalmers      I^nvell     Pancoasfs     "Trail 
Btazeis    iif    Advertisini:." 


CAPTAIN  HUBERT  FITZ 
WILLIAMS  and  his  Old  Indian 
Remedy  no  longer  provide  South 
Main  Street  with  its  year's  dra- 
matic entertainment.  Science  su- 
perseded the  wonder-working  bot- 
tle. Has  it  also  displaced  the 
smooth   tongue  of   its  exploiter? 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  sur- 
prising reliance  placed  upon  the 
supposedly  esoteric  powers  of  the 
"high  pressure  salesman,"  an  em- 
phasis that  at  the  time  may  have 
been  fully  justified.  But  a  world 
of  closer  competition  may  require 
greater  stress  upon  science,  upon 
research,  and  less  upon  magic. 
Such  is  the  thesis  of  J.  George 
Frederick  in  "What  Price  Super- 
Selling?"  the  leading  article  in 
this  issue. 
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Through  the  Farm  Belt- 

Recently  there  was  occasion  to  check  up  the  individ- 
ual cities  and  tovi^ns  in  which  newspaper  campaigns 
were  running  in  the  interest  of  ^different  clients  of 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Company.  In  one  month  alone 
these  six  farming  states  were  represented  by  1,162 
such  places — 1,162  communities  to  which  our  vari- 
ous clients  were  appealing  in  this  one  particular 
class  of  medium.  "We  are  proud  to  serve  adver- 
tisers who   believe   in  a  thorough,  intensive  job. 

THE  H.  K.  M'^CANN  COMPANY 

cJd\>ertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANCtELES 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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What  Price  Super-Selling? 

"Quite  Evidently  the  Waste  Motion  and  Waste  Expense  in  Selling  and  Marketing  Is  by 
All  Odds  the  Greatest  Waste  in  American  Business  Today' 


J.   GEORGE    FREDERICK 

President,  The  Business  Bourse,  New  York 


TODAY  there  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  we  are 
in  a  distinctly  new  era  of 
business,  and  that  selling  must 
be  modernized  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  production  has  been 
modernized.  It  seems  to  me 
that  American  business  has 
gone  "salesmanship-mad"  in 
the  last  ten  years,  due  to  in- 
creasing economic  pressure  and 
narrowing  net  profits,  and  has 
utterly  over-stressed  high-pres- 
sure personal  selling — while  it 
has  neglected  more  vital 
analytical  procedures. 

A  great  horde  of  salesmen  is 
overrunning  the  country, 
'■pepped  up"'  and  trained  to 
the  last  notch  of  slick  sales- 
manship. The  cost  of  personal 
selling  has  in  the  meanwhile 
mounted,  and  the  results  per 
unit  of  effort  have  declined. 
Dealers    and    consumers    alike 

have  been  pressed  beyond  the       

last  degree  of  decency  and  good 
business — all  in  the  mistaken  belief 
ihat  what  the  business  of  the  country 
demands  is  more  hectic,  more  deter- 
mined, personal,  hypnotic  salesman- 
ship. The  number  of  commodities  on 
the  market  and  the  number  of  sales- 
men  representing  them   is   now  enor- 


©  Ewlng  Ual 

"America  is  today  one  vast  bedlam  of  sales- 
manship and  salesmen,"  says  Mr.  Frederick, 
"and  the  noise  of  their  competitive  shrieking, 
and  the  annoyance  of  their  unrelenting,  almost 
desperate  tracking  down  of  their  prospects,  is 
growing  greater  every  year.  .  .  .  And  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  with  all  this  enormous 
effort  we  can  still  sell  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  products  that  American  factories  can  make." 


mous.  If  the  dealer  or  the  housewife 
were  weak  enough  to  listen  to  all  the 
salesmen  who  besiege  them,  most  of 
their  time — to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else — would  be  used  up.  And 
as  this  effort  is  invariably  exerted  in 
the  congested  districts  and  ''high-spot" 


markets,  the  dealers  and  con- 
sumers, if  they  "fell"  for  the 
salesmen,  would  buy  500  to 
1000  per  cent  more  goods  than 
they  could  ever  afford  —  or 
should  be  asked — to  buy. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  know 
the  selling  and  advertising 
ends  of  business  better  than  I 
know  anything  else.  I  respect 
creative  salesmanship. 

But  a  very  serious  mistake  is 
being  made  by  business  Amer- 
ica today  in  placing  such  com- 
plete reliance  upon  mere  "high- 
pressure,"  personal  salesman- 
ship. A  great  many  business 
men  have  not  yet  understood — 
nor  do  the  public  or  the  econ- 
omists understand  —  that  we 
must  apply  the  same  principles 
of  economy  of  effort  and  cost 
to  selling  that  we  have  so  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  produc- 
tion. 

Look   at   the   situation.      On 

the  one  hand  we  have  the  retail 
business  rapidly  concentrating  in 
chains — and  independent  dealers  as 
well  as  the  chains  adopting  the  policy 
of  fewer  brands — while  on  the  other 
we  have  a  constant  and  great  increase 
of  brands  desiring  to  get  a  "toe-hold." 
Ohviouslv  the  result  is  a  feverish  mas? 


i 
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of  salesmen  striving  against  one  an- 
other. There  are  402  brands  of  den- 
tifrice on  the  market  today.  Take  this 
as  a  "key"'  to  the  situation  in  almost 
every  line  of  goods  sold  to  the  public. 
Four  hundred  and  two  salesmanagers 
directing  402  separate  groups  of 
salesmen  or  "missionary  men"  to 
work  on  the  trade!  Of  course,  they 
do  not  all  have  sales  forces,  but  only 
because  they  can  not  all  afford  them 
as  vet.  Salesmen  will  be  hired,  you 
may  be  sure,  just  as  soon  as  the  land- 
lord is  paid  the  rent.  Out  of  this 
ruck  of  402  concerns  only  a  few  have 
any   real   creative  sense   of  salesman- 


sliip.  The  job  of  selling  which  faces 
them  all  will  be  entrusted  to  the  fetish 
of  personal  salesmanship  as  being  the 
great  open  sesame  to  success;  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  it  will  land  them  in 
their  graves. 

It  should  be  evident  that  selling  is 
still  a  battlefield — a  shambles,  to  be 
more  frankly  exact.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  have  ideas  for 
one  more  conunodity  in  addition  to 
the  present  contending  thousands;  and 
straightway  hire  a  salesman — often  be- 
fore there  is  adequate  capital,  ade- 
quate organization,  adequate  test  and 
trial    and    refinement    of    the    goods; 


while  it  is  left  to  the  poor  consumer 
to  learn  that  the  article  is  impractical 
and  valueless. 

American  selling  and  distribution 
problems  cannot  be  solved  in  this  way; 
in  fact,  they  merely  pile  up  the  cost  of 
selling  and  increase  waste  and  the 
resentment  of  the  consumer.  The 
amount  of  merchandise  now  bought 
and  never  used,  or  soon  scrapped  or 
found  unsuitable,  is  far  greater  than 
most  of  us  realize. 

My  wife,  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick, 
home  economics  authority,  has  at 
her  Applecroft  Home  Experiment  Sta- 
tion a  very    [Continued  on  page  79] 


Portrait  of  a  Copy  Writer 

ROBERT    K.     LEAVITT 

Th(  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  Neic  York,  /V.  Y. 


COULD  it  have  been,  I  wonder,  that  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  had  a  pre-vision  of  some  of 
us  in  the  advertising  business  when  he  wrote 
this  description  of  the  man  who  obliged  with  a  solo 
on  the  penny  whistle? 

"...  He  gave  the  instrument  a  knowing  rattle 
on  the  shaft,  mouthed  it,  appeared  to  commune  for 
a  moment  with  the  muse,  and  dashed  into  The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me.  He  was  a  great,  rather  tlian  a  fine 
performer;  he  lacked  the  bird-like  richness;  he  could 
scarce  have  extracted  all  the  honey  from  Cherry 
Ripe;  he  did  not  fear — he  even  ostentatiously  dis- 
played and  seemed  to  revel  in  the  shrillness  of  the 
instrument:  hut  in  fire,  speed,  precision,  evenness 
and  fluency  .  .  and  perhaps,  above  all,  in  that 
inspiring  side-glance  of  the  eye,  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  effect  and  (as  by  a  human  appeal)  eked 
out  the  insufficiency  of  his  performance:  in  these  the 
fellow  stood  without  a  rival." 

There,  by  your  leave,  is  the  portrait  of  a  certain 
type  of  artful  copy-writer.  Who  more  knowingly 
than  he  sets  himself  to  the  blithe  task  of  "getting  up 
an  ad,"  with  a  spirited  rat-a-tat-tat  of  cigarette  on 
desk  and  a  tentative  twiddle  of  typewriter  keys? 
Who  communes  so  happily  yet  for  so  brief  an  instant 
with  the  muse?  Wlio  dashes  with  such  unerring  pre- 
cision into  the  old,  familiar  tunes?  If  he  lacks  that 
bird-like  richness  he  makes  up  for  it  in  fire  and 
speed.  His  nimble  fingers,  flying  among  the  well- 
known  keys,  let  loose  whole,  showering  arpeggios  of 
the  very  shrillest  notes: 

"Amazing,  astounding  distinction;  wondrously  dif- 
ferent and  now." 


And  as  for  that  sidelong  glance  of  the  eye — that 
melting,  spell-binding  come-hither — you  should  see 
him  as  he  poises  upon  the  conference-room  easel  the 
visualization  of  his  finished  performance.  It  is  im- 
peccably flapped  with  tissue  and  with  Japan  cover- 
paper.  There  he  stands,  in  colorful  panoply  of  spat, 
cravat  and  handkerchief,  with  thumb  and  finger  on 
the  lower  corner  of  the  flap,  ready  to  reveal  his 
masterpiece.  In  the  final,  dramatic  moment  before 
he  lifts  the  veil  he  looks  around  to  make  sure  of 
every  eye.  And  nowhere  in  all  the  world  will  you 
find  the  equal  of  that  entreating  glance  which  seems 
to  say,  "Get  me  kid,  this  is  going  to  be  good." 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  picture,  or  one  very  like  it, 
has  got  itself  stamped  upon  so  many  minds  as  the 
])ortrait  of  all  advertising  men.  The  picture  is  far 
from  typical,  but  it  is  understandable.  For  though 
the  facile  shrillness  of  other  years  has  gone  out  of 
style  and  mostly  out  of  use,  the  habit  of  offering 
even  honest  performances  with  (figuratively)  an  in- 
spiring side-glance  of  the  eye  remains  with  us.  Ad- 
vertising is  prone  to  make  "representations"  offering 
even  the  simplest  material  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  a  Durbar.  The  advertising  fraternity 
s^lill  cherishes  the  belief  that  even  if  you  have  solid 
gold  to  offer,  it  is  better  to  put  'em  to  sleep  first. 

The  wisdom  of  this  habit  is  debatable.  Admit- 
tedly the  basic  worth  of  a  piece  of  copy  or  research 
is  not  enhanced  by  dramatic  presentation.  And  it  is 
at  least  questionable  if  the  tendency  to  dramatize 
advertising  procedure  does  not  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  eking  out  the  insufficiency  of 
our  performance. 
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Servicing  the  Individual  Consumer 

Hotv  a  ISumber  of  Prominent  Companies  Are  Coping  with  a  Problem 
of  Increasing  Complication  and  Importance 


HENRY    MOFFETT 


WHETHER  the  need  for 
sen'icing  a  product 
helps  the  selling  or 
hampers  the  distribution  in  any 
case,  it  is  impossible  for  tlie 
manufacturer  to  side-step  the 
question  of  servicing  itself.  To 
fail  to  ser\'ice  means  to  fail  to 
sell.  Consequently  tliere  arises 
the  problem  of  servicing  ade- 
quately— a  simple  enough  mat- 
ter if  it  were  not  complicated 
by  tlie  eternal  cost  of  replace- 
ment parts  and  workmen's  time. 
The  product  that  requires 
ser\'ice  differs  sharply  in  two 
particulars  from  merchandise 
that  is  sold  over  the  counter: 
in  the  manner  of  its  delivery 
to  the  user,  and  in  the  matter 
of  subsequent  servicing. 

Delivery  of  the  goods  can- 
not be  made  at  the  retailer's 
place  of  business,  nor  even  on 
the  customer's  back  porch.  The  ^^ 
dealer  must  go  into  the  cus-  ■• 
tomer's  house  and  install  the 
equipment,  fitting  it  to  the  conditions 
of  the  house.  This  task  really 
becomes  an  engineering  job,  and  a 
highly  specialized  one  at  that,  for  no 
two  houses  are  exactly  alike  and 
there  are  hardly  two  women  who  will 
have  the  same  ideas  of  neatness  and 
convenience.  Each  installation  pre- 
sents a  new  problem. 

If  satisfaction  is  to  be  assured, 
each  must  be  handled  with  tact  by  a 
competent  workman. 

Other  products,  such  as  automobiles 
and  trucks,  are  not  domestic  installa- 
tions; yet  they  represent  sales  to  in- 
dividual customers.  "Never  in  the 
history  of  the  automobile  industry," 
declares  the  Willys-Overland  Com- 
pany, "has  servicing  assumed  such  pro- 
portions as  it  has  today  through  in- 
creased new  car  manufacturing.  .  .  . 
No  longer  does  the  efficient  dealer  re- 
gard his  servicing  as  a  necessary  bur- 
den to  be  operated  at  a  loss  or  just  to 
earn  its  expenses.  A  just  profit  is  de- 
rived from  ser\'icing,  but  the  business 


Tjinotype  Company 


brought  to  the  sales  department  in  re- 
peat orders  and  new  customers  for 
cars  is  regarded  as  the  greater 
revenue." 

HOWEVER  carefully  the  product 
may  have  been  designed  and  how- 
ever accurately  fabricated,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  user  will  hang  largely  on 
care  in  such  matters  as  lubrication  and 
adjustment  of  loosened  bolts  and  bear- 
ings, and  avoidance  of  overloading 
and  overspeeding.  Everybody  has 
learned  the  need  for  automobile  lubri- 
cation: most  women  have  learned  the 
folly  of  stuffing  the  washing  machine 
with  clothes;  but  we  have  not  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  periodic  defrosting 
of  the  refrigerator  and  regular  clean- 
ing of  the  sprav  nozzles  of  the  oil 
heater.  The  user  waits  until  a  com- 
plete break-down  occurs.  Then  he 
telephones  frantically  for  the  repair- 
man; and  later  makes  to  a  neighlior 
that  most  damaging  remark  in  the 
world  of  salesmanship:  '"The  old  thing 


doesn't  work.     It's  always  out 
of  order." 

Servicing  of  the  individual 
consumer,  therefore,  involves 
certain  intangibles  of  which  the 
chief  is  tactful  instruction  of 
the  owner  in  order  that  he  may 
achieve  full  performance.  One 
manufacturer's  attitude  toward 
these  intangibles  is  that  of  Gen- 
eral Manager  Finnic  of  the 
Timken-Detroit  Company,  who 
says: 

"During  the  years  when  auto- 
mobiles were  being  sold  only 
in  small  numbers  to  the 
wealthy  few,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  case  of  a  break-down  to 
have  to  send  to  another  city  for 
a  magneto  expert.  But  I  venture 
to  say  that  today  there  is  not  a 
man  who  is  not  competent  to 
make  the  ordinary  adjustments 
and  minor  repairs  to  his  o^vn 
car.  When  he  encounters  some- 
thing that  is  too  difficult  for 
him,  he  can  usually  find  a  com- 
petent mechanic  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  his  home — even  a  neighbor's 
small  boy  might  be  able  to  help  him 
out  in  a  pinch." 

Manufacturing  precision  is  constant- 
ly turning  out  products  better  fitted 
for  the  strain  and  abuse  of  being  over- 
loaded. Only  servicing  can  give  for 
each  product  a  new  generation  of  own- 
ers who  will  understand  how  to  make 
repairs.  It  is,  for  instance,  significant 
that  all  of  the  servicing  manuals  of 
experienced  manufacturers  list  as  the 
first  item  for  the  repairman's  exami- 
nation the  "habits  of  the  owner."  This 
is  wholly  an  intangible,  but  it  opens 
the  way  to  find  the  underlying  cause 
of  a  break-down;  and  in  curing  that 
trouble  the  serviceman  builds  up  that 
greatest  of  favoring  intangibles — good- 
will. 

Servicing  individual  consumers  in- 
volves the  matter  of  the  maker's 
warranty.  Nothing  splashes  so  much 
lold  water  on  the  consumer  as  to 
have  bought  a  [Continued  on  page  44] 
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The  Unwilling  Witness 

When  to  Assert  the  Facts  Directly  May  Cause  the  Reader  to  Grow  Sceptical,  Try  Some  of 

These  Devices  for  Underselling 


WARREN    E.    KRAFT 

Vice-President,   Honig-Cooper   Company,   Seattle,    Washington 


AN  associate  of  mine  who 
has  recently  "done  his 
'-stint"  of  jury  duty  re- 
minded me  last  week  of  an 
important  quirk  in  human  na- 
ture which  he  had  rediscovered 
in  the  court  room.    He  said: 

"All  kinds  of  evidence  and 
testimony  were  presented  dur- 
ing my  days  in  the  jury  box. 
And  all  kinds  of  people  made 
the  presentations.  Frankly,  we 
all  came  to  the  point  where  we 
believed  very  little  of  it.  Most 
of  it  was  just — testimony.  Pro- 
fessional testimony.  Coached 
testimony.  Biased  testimony. 
Inaccurate  testimony.  And — 
worst  of  all — over  eager  testi- 
mony. You  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  little  credence  we 
gave  to  the  smooth,  never 
stumbling,  too  consistent  testi- 
mony. The  witness  who  swayed 
us  more  than  all  the  rest  put 
together  was  one  called  in  at 
the  last  minute — very  obvious- 
ly uncoached — who  responded 
to  the  direct  examination  of 
the  attorney  a  little  reluctantly — and 
won  the  case  for  that  same  attorney 
by  his  habit  of  weighing  his  words. 
He  'sold'  us  completely  because  he 
made  such  a  deliberate  attempt  not  to 
'oversell.' " 

My  friend,  as  a  result  of  his  court 
experience,  says  he  believes  that  the 
whole  advertising  business  might  per- 
haps gain  a  worth-while  means  for 
making  advertisements  more  believ- 
able, and  therefore  more  productive  of 
sales,  by  a  more  conscious  and  wide- 
spread use  of  the  one  successful  court- 
room method — the  device  of  "the  un- 
willing witness." 

And  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  Recent- 
ly a  fast-growing  bank  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  telling  some  surprising  facts 
about  its  progress  which,  if  asserted 
boldly  and  baldly,  although  truth- 
fully, might  possibly  have  destroyed 
more  good-will  than  they  would  have 
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created.  Without  any  doubt,  the  bank 
had  overflowed  the  suburban  field 
where  it  started,  and  had  grown  to 
be  the  most  influential  factor  in  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  finance  in  a 
great  part  of  the  North  End  of  Seattle. 
A  new  building  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  new  departments  added  to 
its  organization;  its  service  had  been 
rounded  out  in  many  ways. 

SURELY,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  time  to  find  a  new  "keynote"' 
for  its  advertising.  It  had  definitely 
outgrown  the  old  slogan,  "Suburban 
Convenience  with  National  Protec- 
tion," adopted  years  before. 

Briefly,  the  slogan,  "Financial  Head- 
quarters for  Seattle's  Great  Nortli 
End,"  was  decided  upon  as  the  succes- 
sor. And  yet  each  of  the  officers  felt 
that  such  a  slogan,  while  accurately 
redecting    the    present    status    of    the 


bank,  sounded  too  much  like 
boasting.  How,  then,  to  make 
the  change? 

The  principle  of  "the  unwill- 
ing witness"  was  deliberately 
used,  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  change  was  logically  placed 
on  the  public  that  had  made  it 
necessary.  And  so  the  first  ad- 
vertisement read,  "Our  friends 
have  asked  us  to  adopt  the 
slogan,  'Financial  Headquarters 
for  Seattle's  Great  North  End'; 
not  as  a  boast,  but  more  ade- 
quately to  express  the  scope  of 
our  present-day  service." 

THE  prefix,  "Our  friends 
have  asked  us,"  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  bank's  officers 
were  reluctant  to  "tell  how  good 
they  were,"  and  yet  there  fol- 
lowed facts  very  complimentary 
to  these  officers.  And  what 
problem  is  faced  more  often  by 
the  advertisement  writer  than 
to  make  believable  the  facts 
which,  standing  alone  over  the 
signature  of  those  whom  they 
praise,  sound  like  blatant  bragging? 
Advertising,  of  course,  is  only  one 
of  the  many  fields  in  which  this  prob- 
lem is  met — and  in  which  it  is  being 
overcome  by  use  of  the  principle  of 
"the  unwilling  witness."  Your  shrewd 
politician  announces  his  candidacy  for 
office  only  after  "he  has  been  peti- 
tioned by  his  friends  to  take  the 
important  step."  And  he  takes  up  is- 
sues "at  the  request  of  his  consti- 
tuency." 

I  can  think  of  a  dozen  specific  ways 
in  which  the  principle  of  "the  unwill- 
ing witness"  may  be  used  effectively 
in  advertising: 

1.  Admitting  imperfection.  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  find  an  advertise- 
ment which  admits  that  tlie  product  it 
sponsors  is  not  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, and  omnipresent.  Ivory  Soap 
probably  would  not  be  as  great  a  sell- 
er today  as  it  [Continued  on  page  66] 
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Soap  Makers  Aim  to  Widen  Market 

Advertising  of  the  Association  of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers  Which  Starts 
in  February  Promotes  the  Idea  of  "Popularizing  Cleanliness'^ 


ONE  night  in  June,  last  year,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  leaders  in 
public  health  work,  social  ser- 
vice, home  economics,  and  education 
were  the  guests  of  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers at  a  dinner  given  in  a  New 
\ork  hotel.  They  came,  not  without 
scepticism,  to  hear  about  a  new  move 
in  the  "Socialization  of  Industry."  In 
their  minds  this  phrase  waa  associated 
primarily  with  employee  relations. 
But  the  speakers  at  this  dinner  gave 
it  a  different  twist;  they  applied  it  to 
marketing.  They  told  the  public 
health  officers,  social  workers,  and 
teachers  how  the  desire  of  an  industry 
to  increase  its  sales  fitted  in  witli  the 
public  seriice  to  which  the  majority 
of  the  audience  had  dedicated  their 
careers. 

This  meeting  marked  the  launching 
of  the  Cleanliness  Movement,  con- 
ceived and  planned  bv  the  Association 
of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Pro- 
ducers, whose  members  make  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  soap  used 
in  the  United  States.  "We  have  asked 
you  to  come  here,"  said  Sidnev  M.  Col- 
gate, president  of  the  association,  "be- 
cause we  believe  we  have  a  common 


ALLAN    P.    AMES 

Ames  &  Norr,  New  York 

cause.  As  soap  manufacturers  wish- 
ing to  increase  our  market,  we  are  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  desire  for 
cleanliness,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
motives  behind  social  progress." 

If  the  approval  expressed  by  that 
audience  and  the  letters  since  re- 
ceived from  more  than  1000  public 
welfare  leaders  are  a  fair  indication. 
Cleanliness  Institute,  organized  by  the 
soap  manufacturers,  is  a  new  and  po- 
tent element  in  the  cooperation  of 
industrial  and  social  forces.  The  re- 
action of  public  opinion  has  been 
equally  encouraging.  More  than  250 
congratulatory  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  Thus  as- 
sured of  interest  and  cooperation  in 
professional  circles  best  fitted  to 
weigh  their  purpose  and  plan,  the 
members  of  the  Soap  Association  have 
just  taken  the  second  step  in  their 
campaign  and  appealed  directly  to  the 
consumer  through  newspaper  and 
magazine  space. 

The  first  advertising  designed  to 
help  the  work  of  Cleanliness  Institute 
appears  during  February. 

The  group  consciousness  that  made 
this     campaign      possible     developed 


gradually  through  meetings  called  to 
discuss  various  trade  problems.  Out 
of  discussions  at  these  gatherings 
there  evolved,  nearly  three  years  ago, 
a  practical  realization  of  the  indus- 
try's chief  common  interest.  While 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  soap  in 
America  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
large  country  on  the  globe,  the  most 
casual  survey  reveals  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions use  soap  so  rarely  that  they  con- 
stitute an  almost  virgin  market.  Com- 
petitive advertising  has  not  reached 
them.  The  need  of  the  soap  industry 
is  to  interest  this  great  mass  of  the 
population  not  in  soap,  primarily,  but 
in  cleanliness,  which  in  one  form  or 
another  motivates  all  soap  purchases. 
Leaders  of  the  industry  early  in  their 
discussions  recognized  the  main  prob- 
lem as  being  a  social  one.  In  its  solu- 
tion there  was  little  place  for  the 
technique  developed  by  the  years  of 
ardent  competition. 

Here  was  the  idea;  the  question  was 
how  to  crystallize  the  idea  and  make  it 
feasible.  Having  reached  this  point, 
the  industry,  early  in  1926,  called  in 
The  Newell-Emmclt  Company  to  help 
develop  a         [Continued  on  page  74} 
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Tearing  Down  the  Heritage  of 
"Truth  in  Advertising 

J.    D.    SPIRRIER 

President,  Drug  Store  Products,  Inc.,  (Femine.x) ,  Toledo 


INSURANCE  men  should  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  today  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  in- 
surance company  which  cannot  de- 
liver what  it  promises.  Yet  that 
condition  did  not  always  exist. 
Only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  the  insurance  business  achieved 
real  respectability.  Such  a  posi- 
tion was  won  by  purging  it  of  all 
those  shallow  practices  which  ul- 
timately destroy  public  confidence. 

Today  there  can  be  found  creep- 
ing back  into  one  particular  indus- 
try tendencies  that  were  in  1907-08 
for    the   most    part    eliminated    by 
law — tendencies  that  can   be  iden- 
tified as  tricky  departures  from  the 
straight  path  in  advertising  claims. 
If  you  were  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness  and   saw   practices   spreading 
into    your    occupation    that    would 
ultimately     destroy     public     confi- 
dence in  insurance  and  insurance  com- 
panies, what  would  you  do?      Or  if 
you    were    a    manufacturer    of    any 
meritorious  product,  and  saw  the  pub- 
lic acceptance  that  you  had  arduously 
and  carefully  helped  to  build  up  be- 
ing   destroyed    by    unthinking    com- 
petitors   in    their    advertising,     what 
would  you  do? 

Why  not  think  in  terms  of  the  in- 
terests of  all  those  manufacturers  who 
advertise  truthfully  to  the  American 
public?  Do  insurance  companies,  for 
example,  realize  that  their  competition 
for  tlie  attention  of  the  public  includes 
not  only  the  highly  ethical  advertiser 
who  features  "nothing  but  the  truth," 
but  also  any  proprietary  manufac- 
turer who  has  his  product  sold  and 
advertised  on  the  basis  of  false  claims 
which,  in  too  large  a  percentage  of 
instances,  are  almost  tragic  in  their 
seriousness? 

If  you  take  time  to  investigate  you 
will  find  a  surprising  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  certain  classes  of  even 
largely  advertised  proprietary  medi- 
cines. But  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  in- 
stance of  a  decline  in  the  sales  of  any 


Plrle  MacDonald 

proprietary  product  having  true  merit, 
with  sound  advertising  claims  per- 
sistently featured  in  its  advertising 
copy.  It  will  be  interesting  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  the  old  law  of  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  new  law  of  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  truthful,"  as  far  as  the 
jiroprietary  industry  is  concerned. 

OF  course,  carelessness  in  advertis- 
ing is  not  confined  to  proprietary 
medicines.  But  attention  is  called  to 
that  business  in  particular  because  it 
seems  to  be  confronted  with  certain 
rapidly  growing  inclinations  toward 
loosely  worded  advertising  claims  that 
must  ultimately  defeat  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  tliose  leaders  in  the 
industry  who  in  years  past  did  so 
much  to  stabilize  the  industry  by  en- 
couraging and  cooperating  with  the 
Government  in  every  phase  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  1907. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  book 
published  entitled  "Your  Money's 
Worth,"  which  people  are  buying  and 
reading.     And  when  the  average  citi- 


zen  finishes  it  he  can  say   to  him- 
self  "Ah!    It's  just  as   I   thought." 
Outside  of  the  fact  that  it  seemed 
to    single    out    for    mention    those 
products  sold  by  the  drug  store,  it 
is  significant  that  the  authors  missed 
a  really  big  point,  obvious  after  a 
very  casual  reading:  Quite  a  large 
percentage  of  all  industries  depend 
upon  advertising  as  the  life  blood 
of  their  sales  growth.     Such  indus- 
tries   have    permitted    the    division 
by   certain   proprietary   advertisers 
of  a  very  powerful  volume  of  ad- 
vertising influence  into   the   gentle 
game  of  "fooling-the-public";   and 
at  the  expense  of  all  those  leading 
advertisers  who  are  spending  huge 
sums  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
same    general    public.      How    can 
ethical    advertisers    hope    to    build 
acceptance    for    and    public    con- 
fidence  in    advertised   merchandise 
having    legitimate   claims,    worthy   of 
complete     acceptance,     when     others 
equally   active   are   doing   the   wrong 
kind   of   "building"?      Conditions   of 
that  sort  gave  material  for  such  a  book. 
I  notice  that  no  manufacturer  has  sued 
the  authors  of  "Your  Money's  Wortli"' 
for  libel  or  slander. 

If  you  were  a  manufacturer  of  a 
shaving  cfeam  and  you  could  be 
shown  that  your  advertising  cost  more 
per  tube  because  certain  proprietary 
manufacturers  were  misusing  adver- 
tising, would  you  not  try  to  stop  pro- 
prietary manufacturers  from  raising 
the  unit  cost  of  your  advertising? 
Surely  you  would — if  it  could  be 
proved  mathematically. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  about 
what  will  happen  when  it  will  be 
plainly  apparent  to  any  thinking 
manufacturer  that  he  is  paying  a  pen- 
alty in  actual  dollars  and  cents  for 
permitting  a  proprietary  manufac- 
turer, or  any  other  manufacturer,  to 
make  advertising  claims  for  a  product 
that  are  known  to  be  incorrect  or  un- 
truthful. 

He  will    [Continued   on  page   75j 
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Across  the  Imaginary  Boundary 

The  Advantages  That  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Offers  to  the  American  Manufacturer  as 
a  Developing  Market  and  a  Strategic  Factory  Site 


JAMES     M.     CAMPBELL 


THESE  notes  may  be  helpful  to 
American  manufacturers  who 
are  thinking  of  "invading"  Cana- 
da. They  are  based  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Ontario,  which  covered  several  of 
the  industrial  towns  and  cities  of  that 
province,  as  well  as  on  a  familiarity 
with  Canadian  conditions  which  goes 
back  many  years. 

The  combined  population  of  the 
eleven  provinces  and  territories  which 
constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  only  about  9,000,000 — less  than 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
area  is  about  one  seventy-fifth  of 
Canada's.      From    the    standpoint    of 


economy  in  marketing,  then,  Canada 
does  not  make  a  very  strong  appeal. 
Its  population  is  too  widely  scattered, 
the  distances  over  which  one  must 
ship  one's  product  are  too  great. 

Nor  is  the  buying-power  of  the 
average  Canadian  so  high  as  to  offset 
entirely  the  disadvantages  just  named. 
It  is,  however,  higher  than  that  of 
the  average  citizen  of  any  European, 
Asiatic  or  South  American  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  second  only  to  that  of 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  wages  are  lower  in  Canada 
than  in  this  country,  the  labor-cost  of 
goods  manufactured 
in  the  Dominion  is, 
as  a  rule,  higher 
than  in  the  United 
States.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Canada  labor  has  not 
yet  adjusted  itself  to 
mass-production.  It 
may  be  because  la- 
bor-saving machinery 
is  not  in  such  general 
use  as  is  the  case  on 
our  side  of  the  line. 
The    point    to    keep 


in  mind  is  that  this  condition  exists. 
Moreover,  Canada  levies  a  sales-tax 
of  five  per  cent  on  the  sale  price  of 
all  goods  produced  or  manufactured 
in  Canada,  payable  by  the  producer 
or  manufacturer  at  the  time  of  sale. 
In  the  case  of  imported  goods  a  like 
tax  is  payable  by  the  importer  on  their 
duty-paid  value  at  the  time  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for 
consumption.  Both  of  these  taxes,  I 
understand,  will  soon  be  abrogated. 

THIS  combination — a  limited  home 
market,  relatively  high  labor-cost 
and  a  sales-tax — is  liable  to  discour- 
age the  American  manufacturer  who  is 
"looking  into"  Canada — so  much  so 
that  he  is  more  than  likely  to  say  to 
himself:  "Wliat!  Go  to  all  that 
bother  and  expense  to  get  a  foothold 
in  a  market  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
State  of  New  York!     I  guess  not." 

Doubtless  many  a  man  has  come  to 
that  conclusion.  A  good  many  others 
have  decided  that  it  is  wise  to  establish 
a  branch-factory  in  Canada;  for  this 
reason:  The  Canadian  manufacturer, 
merely  because  he  is  a  Canadian  man- 
ufacturer— that  is,  has  a  factory  in 
Canada — can  ship  his  goods  to  any  of 
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IT  is  not  only  its  own  market 
that  Canada  can  oflfer  to  the 
indufitrial  ""invader"  from  below 
the  line.  The  factory  that  has  its 
site  in  the  Dominion  has  at  its 
disposal  the  greatest  market  in 
the  world — the  British  Empire. 
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the  countries  which  comprise  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations  on  more 
favorable  terms  than  he  would  get  if 
his  factory  were  located  outside  that 
economic  unit.  In  other  words,  the 
American  manufacturer  who  estab- 
lishes a  branch-factory  in  Canada 
puts  himself  in  a  position  from  which 
he  can  compete  on  a  basis  of  practical 
equality  with  British  manufacturers, 
no  matter  where  they  are  located. 
That,  I  submit,  is  well  worth  consid- 
ering. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, almost  all  of  whom  live  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  the  people  of 
Canada  are  very  much  like  ourselves. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Bruns- 
wick are  more  nearly  like  New  Eng- 
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landers  than  are  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida  or  Texas.  If  you  were 
blindfolded  and  set  down  in  any  town 
or  village  in  Ontario,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  for  you  to  determine 
whether  you  were  in  Ontario  or  New 
York  State.  And  there  is  a  very  great 
similarity  between  the  people  of  our 
own  Northwest  and  those  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest.  To  that  extent  the 
advertiser's  problem  is  simplified. 

The  province  of  Quebec  is  a  pretty 
hard  nut  for  the  advertiser  to  crack. 
Of  its  total  population  of  around  two 
and  a  half  millions,  about  eighty  per 
cent  are  of  French  origin.  In  Mon- 
treal and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  city 
of  Quebec,  these  people  speak  English 
as  well  as  French,  but  in  the  villages 
and  on  the  farms  English  is  seldom 
heard.      A    [Continued   on   page    73] 
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ADVERTISING  power  comes  only 

/\  from   the   message    itself.      The 

-^  -*-best   two    methods    of   applying 

this  power,  as  your  layout  man  well 

knows,  are  headlines  and  pictures. 

When  we  say  "pictures"  we  make 
definite  reservations.  We  don't  mean 
"art."  Any  student  of  H.  G.  Wells 
can  recall  how  many  centuries  it  took 
men  to  achieve  the  crudest  drawing 
scratched  in  the  chalk  pits.  Until 
magazines,  moving  pictures,  and  radio 
brought  about  mass  reproduction  of 
popular  favorites,  good  art  with  us 
was  more  or  less  synonymous  with 
starvation.  Nowadays  we  attain  vast 
mechanical  distribution  of  very  good 
art — -drawings  by  Franklin  Booth, 
paintings  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  Nor- 
man  Rockwell,   many   others. 

But,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  also 
arrange  to  have  their  work  appreci- 
ated by  machinery.  And  as  every  true 
artist  knows,  the  appreciation  of  art 
among  our  citizens  is  an  astounding 
thin  veneer. 

Many  a  fine  piece  of  art  in  an  ad- 
vertisement has  really  impressed  only 
two  people — the  art  director  who 
bought  it,  and  the  artist  himself,  as 
he  cynically  cashes  the  check. 

For  the  artist  is  not  fooled.  He 
knows  that  in  all  America  are  only  a 
few  dozen  people  who  care  about  his 
work  enough  to  buy  it  for  their 
liomes;  and  only  six  or  seven  museums 


whose  directors  will  buy  it  for  their 
walls. 

All  this  applies  only  to  Art — to  Art 
with  a  capital  A.  It  doesn't  mean  pic- 
lures.  As  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany proves,  these  can  be  very  good 
pictures  indeed.  Soft  focus  "art" 
photographs  thrill  connoisseurs,  but 
don't  sell  cameras.  What  sells 
cameras  is  the  very  best  and  clearest 
"shot"  that  can  be  taken  of  ordinary 
folks,  doing  ordinary  things.  Wliat 
advertising  art  really  needs — we  are 
speaking  to  art  directors  now — is  more 
Landseers,  more  Browns  (the  Brown 
who  did  the  eternal  newsboys),  more 
Luke  Fildes's  (remember  "The  Doc- 
tor's Visit"),  more  Tads  and  Briggses 
and  Sidney  Smiths,  who  know  the  one 
true  road  to  the  public  mind  and  heart. 
"His  Master's  Voice"  is  advertising's 
greatest  art.  The-  man  who  painted 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware" 
would  have  sold  more  Buicks  and 
more  Estey  organs  than  all  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Art's  membership 
combined.  To  quote  a  line  of  Kip- 
ling's, every  picture  "should  'ave  the 
'igh  shine  of  a  photograph."  The 
magazine  covers  have  taught  our  pub- 
lic to  want  a  naturalistic  and  pretty, 
or  else  broadly  comic,  picture — one 
that  any  true  artist  damns  instantly  as 
overdrawn. 

Don't  flatter  people  mentally  by 
thinking    they    enjoy    better    pictures 


than  you  do.  If  they  did,  the  best 
pictures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
would  be  surrounded  by  crowds.  Year 
after  year,  these  pictures  hang  lonely 
on  the  walls  while  the  visitors  to  the 
Museum,  with  unerring  taste,  gather 
around  the  only  two  really  bad  paint- 
ings in  the  building. 

Don't  O.K.  any  picture  for  an  adver- 
tisement unless  you  honestly   like  it. 

And  your  secretary  must  like  it  too ! 

Your  secretary,  if  she  is  a  normal 
girl,  likes  pictures  a  lot  better  than 
stories. 
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0  do  the  rest  of  us.  Pictures  are 
nearly  six  times  as  easy  for  us  to 
recognize  as  words.  And  half  again 
as  easy  to  recall.  They  will  be  made 
to  do  a  lot  more  work  in  advertising 
than  they  do  now;  not  by  being  big- 
ger, but  by  being  better  and  more  con- 
vincing. The  improbable  scene  where 
the  wife  in  immaculate  white  tells  the 
liusband  she  just  loves  the  Bigbunk 
Sanitary  Swillpail,  it  smells  so  sweet, 
is  going  to  vanish,  in  favor  of  a  photo- 
graph or  literal  drawing  showing  how 
you  can  put  garbage  into  the  pail 
without  touching  it  with  your  hands. 

People  would  rather  look  at  pic- 
tures than  read  words.  And  they  like 
pictures  of  people  doing  things.  The 
picture  of  an  object  is  usually  less 
convincing  than  the  picture  of  a  per- 
son using  it.  Sometimes  you  can  sug- 
gest a  whole  person  just  by  showing 
one  of  his  fingers.  But  show  the  user 
somehow.  That's  what  the  art  direc- 
tor is  for.  You  can  show  jellies  so 
translucent  they  melt  in  the  mouth, 
and  fried  eggs  so  beautiful  they  almost 
stain  the  whole  page  yellow — but  you 
will  sell  more  goods,  say  the  expe- 
rienced advertisers,  if  you  get  pepple 
as  well  as  life  into  your  pictures. 

If  you  want  to  sell  a  bond,  it  pays 
better  to  show  a  happy  party  of  bond- 
holders at  their  wassail  on  a  steamship 
than  to  show — no  matter  how  beau- 
tifully— the  mere  bond  itself. 

Optimism,  good  humor,  ease,  com- 
fort, the  happy  ending;  these  are  the 
tilings  which  the  advertising  artist 
should  mix  with  his  paint.  And  above 
all,  life!  Generous,  fortunate,  care- 
free life — life  as  it  ought  to  be,  life 
in  the  millennium,  life  free  of  burdens 
and  worries  and  cares.  All  of  us  want 
it.  Every  advertised  article  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  in  some  way  to 
this  kind  of  life.  See  that  its  contri- 
bution is  made  clear  in  the  cut! 

From  "What  About  Advertising?"  by 
Harford  Powel,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  M.  Goode. 


A  ''MODERNISTIC"  STYLE  DESIGNED  FOR 


NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


From  drawings  made  by  RAYMOND  LOEWY  for  BONWIT  TELLER  &  CO.,  New  York 


A  ''MODERNISTIC"  STYLE  DESIGNED    FOR     NEWSPAPER     REPRODUCTION 


^T^HE  svelte  lady — and  to  be  one  is  the  ambition  of  all  our  sisters  and  our  cousins  antl  our  aunts — ivould 
rather  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  lines  than  in  terms  of  masses.  Her  quaint  prejudice  should  have  been 
thoroughly  gratified  here,  for  all  suggestion  of  solidity  has  been  relegated  to  the  background.  And  the 
technique  of  the  treatment  is  interesting;  a  combination  of  line  drawing  and  65-Une  halftone  screen,  it  gives 
to  reproductions  on  newspaper  stock  the  finish  usually  associated  with  a  fine  screen  and  glossy  surface. 
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Women  Writers— Quick! 

//  the  Way  ff^ omen  Are  Putting  Words  Together  in  Fiction  Nowadays  Is  Conducive  to 
Popularity,  Why  Should  We  Not  Be  Using  More  Women  Copy  Writers? 


PHILIP   E.   SPANE 


IT  iua\  not  last  very  long,  but  for 
the  moment  the  public  wants  wo- 
men writers,  and  tlie  advertising 
luisiness  ought  to  get  in  line. 

Katherine  Holland  Brown  has  just 
won  the  largest  prize  ever  offered  for 
a  purely  literary  work — $25,000 — 
with  her  novel,  ''The  Father."  The 
sponsors  of  the  contest,  The  Woman  s 
Home  Companion  and  The  John  Day 
Company,  offered  two  awards:  $25,- 
000  for  the  best  novel  submitted  by  a 
man,  and  an  equal  sum  for  the  best 
novel  submitted  by  a  woman.  Of  the 
1.391  manuscripts  submitted,  only  418 
were  written  by  men. 

None  of  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of 
ihe  judges,  was  of  sufficient  merit  as  a 
serial  and  as  a  book  to  justify  their 
awarding  the  prize  offered  to  male 
contestants.  Miss  Brown,  therefore, 
is  the  sole  and  only  winner  of  the 
competition. 

The  public  wants  women  writers! 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Mateel  Howe 
Farnham  won  the  Pictorial  Review 
and  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  novel 
contest  with  her  manuscript,  "Rebel- 
lion." 

A  critic  in  the  Saturday  Review 
uf  Literature  savs  that  the  novel,  now 
published  in  book  form,  has  "few 
virtues  except  wholesomeness  and  a 
vivacious  readability."  [Aren't  these 
the  very  qualities  that  we  need  in  ad- 
vertising?] ;  and,  in  comparing  it  with 
one  of  Willa  Gather's  novels  tliat  it 
"seems  almost  banal."  "Yet  out  of 
1,500  manuscripts,"  he  continues,  "it 
bore  away  the  prize  and  has  been 
printed  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as 
the  sort  of  thing  a  woman's  magazine 
considers  highly  brilliant." 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  Martha 
Ostenso  with  her  novel,  "Wild  Geese," 
who  started  this  practice  of  carrying 
off  prizes  offered  jointly  by  magazines 
and  publishing  houses. 

I  will  admit  that  all  of  the  prizes 
which  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
offered  partly  by  women's  magazines; 
but  "Wild  Geese"  became  a  best  seller 
in  book  form,  and  Martha  Ostenso  is 


now  writing  serially  for  the  Cosmo- 
politan. Mrs.  Farnham's  book  also 
threatens  to  become  a  best  seller. 

It  was  not  a  woman's  magazine  but 
the  stately  Atlantic  Monthly  that  paid 
Mazo  de  la  Roche,  another  Canadian 
woman,  $10,000  for  the  serial  rights 
of  "Jalna."  And  "Jalna",  too,  has  be- 
come a  best  seller.  I  do  not  know  the 
most  recent  figures,  but  several  weeks 
before  Christmas  tlie  book  was  in  its 
75th  thousand. 


Drawn  by  LuclaD  Bernhard  for  Barney  Gallant 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Canadian  women,  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  copies  that  have  been  sold  of 
the  two  totally  different  types  of  nov- 
els written  by  the  Vancouver  author- 
ess who  signs  herself  L.  Adams  Beck 
and  E.  Barrington. 

IT  was  Nathalia  Crane,  the  little  girl 
who  electrified  America  with  her 
poems  a  few  years  ago,  who  won  the 
prize  contest  for  the  best  poem  of  wel- 
come to  Lindbergh  on  his  return  from 
Europe. 

Wliat  novels — written  recently  by 
mere  man,  with  the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Dreiser's  "American  Trag- 
edy"— have  compared  in  public  inter- 
est with  "The  Time  of  Man,"  by  Eliz- 
abeth Madox  Roberts;  "The  Constant 
Nymph,"  by  Margaret  Kennedy;  "The 
Orphan  Angel,"  by  Elinor  Wylie;  and 
"Dusty  Answer,"  by  Rosamond  Leh- 
mann? 

Are  you  aware  that  ranking  with 
such  "sure-fire"  best  sellers  among  the 
men  as  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Sinclair 
Lewis    and    Theodore    Dreiser,    there 


were  five  women  in  the  twelve  names 
listed  by  the  Christmas  Bookman  as 
the  authors  of  the  month's  best  sellers 
in  fiction? 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has 
not  read  Katherine  Mayo's  "Mother 
India"? 

Will  any  of  your  friends  confess  to 
ignorance  of  the  writings  of  Edith 
Wharton,  Amy  Lowell,  and  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay? 

And  speaking  of  the  last-named, 
who  else  ever  wrote  an  opera  libretto 
in  English  that  necessitated  seven  or 
eight  performances  in  a  single  season 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  warranted  the 
sending  of  a  company  on  the  road 
with  a  single  operatic  bill? 

Tliink  of  the  vogue  of  such  diverse 
writers  as  Katharine  Mansfield,  who 
wrote  "The  Garden  Party",  and  E.  M. 
Hull,  the  author  of  "The  Sheik." 

Ask  almost  anyone  who  follows  lit- 
erature to  name  the  outstanding  fiction 
writer  in  America,  and  for  every  one 
who  says  Sherwood  Anderson  or 
Dreiser,  there  will  be  one  who  says 
Willa  Gather. 

ASK  anyone  who  is  really  acquainted 
.  with  English  literature  to  name 
the  outstanding  fiction  writer  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  every  one  who  mentions 
D.  H.  Lawrence  or  E.  M.  Forster,  there 
will  be  one  who  says  Virginia  Woolf. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  public  wants 
women  writers! 

And  if  the  way  women  are  putting 
words  together  in  fiction  nowadays  is 
conducive  to  popularity,  why  should 
we  not  be  using  more  women  coj)y 
writers? 

A  certain  agency  is  advertising  just 
now  the  youthfulness  of  its  copy  staff. 
But  I  have  not  seen  any  reference  to 
its  gender.  They  may  have  women 
copy  writers;  but  they  do  not  boast 
about  them. 

And  my  point  is  that  now  is  the 
time  to  boast  about  women  copy 
writers — if  you  have  any. 

The  public  wants  women  writers, 
and  why  not     [Continued  on  page  63] 
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Developing  Executive  Sense 


in  Salesmanshi 
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SAYS  the  sales  manager  for  one 
of  the  new  but  successful  tire 
manufacturers:  "The  biggest 
thing  I  can  do  for  one  of  our  sales- 
men is  to  get  him  to  develop  executive 
sense  in  his  salesmanship.  Most  sales- 
men are  too  much  inclined  to  think  of 
themselves  as  playing  a  lone  hand. 
They  think  of  themselves  as  sellers 
and  the  dealer  as  a  buyer.  By  execu- 
tive sense  in  selling,  I  mean  that  the 
salesman  instead  of  thinking  of  him- 
self as  a  lone  worker,  begins  to  regard 
himself  as  our  local  sales  executive  in 
the  territory  he  may  be  covering. 
The  dealers  and  their  clerks  are  his 
assistants.  He  is  simply  there  to 
show  them  how  to  sell  more  goods." 
Wlien  a  salesman  once  assumes 
this  attitude  toward  his  work 
he  often  finds  that  all  sorts 
of  pleasant  things  begin  to 
happen.  For  one  thing  he 
gets  the  biggest  possible 
view  of  his  job,  and  that  al- 
ways makes  a  job  more  in- 
teresting whether  it  be  dig- 
ging ditches  or  building  up 
an  international  banking 
house.  Next,  he  finds  both 
the  dealer  and  himself  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence  instead  of 
on  opposite  sides.  Naturally  this  is 
bound  to  show  up  in  bigger  orders  and 
more  satisfactory  customer  relation- 
ships all  round.  To  these  two  major 
advantages  may  be  added  many  minor 
ones. 

From  contact  with  salesmen  in 
many  lines  I  may  be  able  to  amplify 
somewhat  the  broad  generalization 
made  by  the  tire  sales  manager  I  have 
mentioned.  One  of  the  best-liked  and 
most  successful  salesmen  I  have  ever 
known  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  a 
formula.  He  said:  "When  I  call  on  a 
dealer  I  always  try  to  think  of  myself 
as  some  outsider  who  has  just  been 
hired  by  the  dealer  to  come  in  and 
show  him  how  to  sell  more  goods. 
When  I  succeed  in  getting  into  this 
frame  of  mind,  I  rarely  fail  to  in- 
terest a  man.  For  one  thing,  even  if 
1    don't    think    up    any    particularly 
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bright  ideas  that  may  apply  to  that 
individual  store,  my  whole  approach 
is  different  from  the  average  sales- 
man's. Most  of  the  time  I  am  talking 
about  store  expansion,  or  cutting  out 
dead  stock  and  replacing  it  with  some- 
thing  that  will 
move.  I  may  say, 
'How  would  you 
like  to  get  more 
high-grade 


only 
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customers?'  Notice  how  different  that 
is  from,  'Why  don't  you  put  in  some 
more  high  grade  goods?' 

"The  first  question  is  sure  to  appeal 
to  any  dealer.  It  pictures  more  sales 
and  more  profits.  The  second  opener, 
which  is  the  usual  one,  merely  pictures 
more  stock,  more  expense,  and  not 
necessarily  any  great  profit.  I  keep 
the  word  'buy'  out  of  my  sales  talks 
all  I  can.  Buying  isn't  necessarily  a 
pleasant  experience  to  the  dealer.  But 
selling  always  is.  So  I  talk  about 
selling.  The  dealer  likes  that."  This 
was  an  excellent  way  of  putting  ex- 
ecutive sense  into  salesmanship.  This 
salesman  was  not  thinking  of  making 
the  dealers  his  assistants,  but  in  effect 
his  method  did  exactly  that. 

When  a  salesman  begins  to  cultivate 
executive  sense  in  his  salesmanship,  he 
finds  more  time  to  talk  with  the  clerks 
in  the  stores  where  his  goods  are  sold. 


These  men  and  women  are  also  his 
assistants.  As  an  executive  he  must 
train  them  how  to  sell.  In  many  cases 
clerks  are  left  in  woeful  ignorance 
about  the  products  they  handle.  Some- 
times this  may  be  fatal  to  the  manu- 
facturer. For  example,  a  ready-to-eat 
breakfast  food  had  enjoyed  a  brief 
period  of  popularity.  Then  a  decline 
set  in.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  the  drop  in  sales,  but  one  of  them 
v\  as  that  out  of  500  grocers  and  groc- 
er's clerks  who  were  questioned, 
three  knew  that  the  cereal  was 
made  of  wheat.  Practically 
all  the  rest  thought  of  it  as 
corn  flakes  because  it  looked 
like  the  corn  products.  The 
salesmen  had  never  thought 
of  talking  to  grocers  or  their 
clerks  in  definite  terms 
about  the  make-up  of  the 
cereal. 

THE  salesman  who  re- 
gards himself  as  a  sales 
executive  would  never  have 
allowed  such  a  condition  to 
develop.  So  important  is  this 
matter  of  clerk  education  in 
one  case,  that  the  manufac- 
turer produces  little  cards  which  the 
salesman  may  hand  to  retail  clerks. 
On  one  face  of  the  card — the  face 
which  is  turned  upward — is  a  humor- 
ous picture  with  a  brief  caption  de- 
signed merely  to  arouse  curiosity. 
When  the  card  is  handed  to  the  clerk 
he  finds  on  the  other  side  a  humorous 
story  which  is  turned  into  some  im- 
portant selling  point  for  the  product. 
Thus  in  a  light  and  easy  way  the  clerk 
is  educated.  It  saves  the  salesman's 
time  and  apparently  does  the  trick 
just  as  well  or  better  than  a  regular 
selling  talk. 

"One  of  the  signs  of  executive  sense 
in  selling,"  said  the  sales  manager 
who  was  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  "comes  when  a  salesman 
begins  to  quote  one  dealer's  experi- 
ences to  another.  I  advise  my  men  to 
do  this.  I  remind  them  how  interested 
they  are  in     [Continued  on  page  521 
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Advertising  Cant  Make 
Stomachs  Groiv 


it  ALL  advertising"  writes  W.  B. 
xVCeissinger  of  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  "is  facing  an  in- 
creasing factor  of  competition  which 
is  particularly  acute  in  tlie  food  field. 
There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  con- 
sumption capacity  of  the  consumer. 
The  human  stomach  is  only  ahle  to  ac- 
commodate 3600  calories  of  food  per 
day,  regardless  of  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  individual." 

The  South  Passes 
a  Great  Milestone 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  speaking, 
most  of  us  do  not  understand  the 
United  States.  We  sit  in  our  com- 
fortable cities  and  have  but  the 
vaguest  notions  of  what  tlie  rest  of  the 
country  is  like.  We  may  have  man- 
aged to  understand  something  about 
the  Middle  West,  the  Corn  Belt,  or 
even  something  about  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

But  tlie  South  has  remained  a  mys- 
tery for  a  great  many  people.  Yet 
the  truth  is  that  the  most  rapid  ad- 
vance made  by  any  section  of  the 
country  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
made  by  the  South.  And  now  a  great 
milestone  has  been  passed — the  South 
is  no  longer  predominantly  agricul- 
tural. Industry  has  passed  the  farm. 
Nine  billions  in  manufacture  and  five 
in  agriculture  is  the  relative  status  at 
the  last  accounting  held  a  year  or 
more  ago. 

The  South  is  due  to  advance  toward 
the  standard  American  scale  of  living; 
something  which  many  sections  of  it 
have  not  known  since  the  Civil  War. 
Big  things  are  happening.  For  in- 
stance, the  cattle  tick,  which  kept  the 
Soutli  from  being  a  dairy  country  de- 
spite its  ideal  year-around  greenness, 
has  now  been  mastered.  This  will 
further  diversify  agriculture.  Then 
the  new  mechanical  cotton  picker,  an 
invention  almost  as  important  as  the 
gin  or  the  combine,  is  being  used  in 
order  to  solve  the  labor  problem.  And 
the  great  electric  power  and  fertilizer 
developments  on  the  threshold  of  ac- 


complishment are  also  major  develop- 
ments. 

Ten  years  ago  Dr.  David  Friday,  an 
able  economist,  playfully  said,  "Go 
Soutli,  young  man,  go  South,"  and 
pointed  out  what  was  coming.  Time 
has  proved  him  to  be  100  per  cent 
correct. 

Advertising  Does  Sonie 

of  the  Stabilizing 

AMONG  the  underlying  causes  of 
li-the  new  stability  of  business  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  enjoyed  since 
1924,  we  have  to  include  advertising 
as  one  of  the  major  influences. 

Every  efficient  advertiser  has  expe- 
rienced the  sales  stabilizing  influence 
of  his  advertising,  and  there  are  today 
many  efficient  advertisers.  While  the 
effects  of  advertising  lie  mainly  in  the 
realm  of  sales  expansion,  its  stabiliz- 
ing influence  is  extremely  important  in 
relation  to  the  profits  of  the  individual 
business  and  the  course  of  general 
business  conditions.  The  effect  on  net 
profits  comes  from  better  co-ordination 
of  sales  and  output,  as  well  as  from 
better  sales  volume  with  lower  unit 
selling  costs. 

Sales  instability,  as  we  know,  crip- 
ples production.  Unless  a  specified 
sales  volume  is  reasonably  assured 
during  a  forthcoining  period  of  time, 
the  risk  in  scheduling  a  definite 
volume  or  rate  of  output  is  so  great 
in  many  cases  that  the  better  plan  is 
to  proceed  on  a  tentative  schedule  of 
output.  This  sacrifices  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  a  definite  full-fledged 
schedule  of  output  at  the  beginning, 
such  as  corralling  the  right  quantities 
of  raw  materials  at  favorable  prices, 
having  plenty  of  good  labor,  and  plan- 
ning well  balanced  and  economical 
processing  of  the  work. 

The  manufacturing  business  that 
regularly  earns  a  good  net  profit 
knows  how  to  avoid  any  periods  of 
seriously  unbalanced  relation  between 
production  and  sales.  This  implies 
good  control  of  sales  volume,  and  ad- 
vertising has  proved  itself  in  hundreds 
of  cases  to  be  a  practical  means  of  se- 
curing the  steadier  flow  of  sales  so 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  economical  rate  of  production. 

Viliich  are  the  companies  that  have 
made  the  most   consistent   records  of 


earnings  during  the  last  ten  years? 
The  answer  to  this  is  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  the  most  efficient  advertisers. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
advertising  efficiency  and  stability  of 
business  profits.  Everyone  can  see  the 
connection  iietween  the  stable  progress 
of  many  individual  firms  and  stability 
of  general  business  conditions. 

Is  Everybody  Broke 
After  the  Holidays? 

THE  Gruen  Watch  Makers  Guild 
has  hit  on  a  promising  after-the- 
Holidays  advertising  theme.  It  is 
urging  people  who  received  money  for 
Christmas  to  buy  something  of  perma- 
nent value  with  it,  instead  of  frittering 
it  away  in  casual  expenditures. 

We  believe  that  to  be  a  good  January 
solicitation.  Ordinarily  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  luxury  or  semi-luxury  prod- 
uct, thinks  that  it  is  no  use  for  him  to 
try  to  get  business  in  the  weeks  follow- 
ing Christmas.  He  assumes  that  his 
product  has  been  bought  up  to  the  sat- 
uration point  during  the  Holidays,  and 
that  after  that  orgy  of  spending  is  over 
people  have  no  money  for  anything 
except  the  bare  necessities. 

A.  H.  Messing,  vice-president  of  the 
Peck  Advertising  Agency,  in  a  recent 
address  on  "Getting  the  Merchants  Out 
of  the  Trenches  After  Christmas,"  said 
that  this  notion  that  people  stop  buy- 
ing after  the  Holidays  is  nothing  more 
than  a  state  of  mind.  The  public  would 
continue  buying  if  manufacturers  and 
retailers  did  not  lay  down  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Messing  brought  out  the  point 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  sum  of 
money  given  as  gifts  at  Christmas.  He 
might  have  added  that  a  vastly  larger 
amount  is  distributed  as  bonuses  and 
commissions  at  the  end-of-the-year  set- 
tlements, which  have  become  so  com- 
mon in  recent  years. 

Most  of  this  money  will  be  spent 
during  January  and  February.  The 
motor  car  manufacturers  have  long 
recognized  this  fact.  They  get  their 
campaigns  going  early  in  the  year  and 
thus  catch  many  an  idle  bonus  check 
that  is  hankering  to  be  spent. 
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Introducing  a  Royal  Order 
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AND  now  the  pretzel  too  has  suc- 
L\  cumbed  to  Americanization,  and 
-^  ■*-  the  occasionally  concomitant 
process  of  being  Glorified.  Once  the 
lowly,  imnoticed  but  popular  inhabi- 
tant of  a  bowl,  that  stood  happily 
somewhere  between  the  free  potato 
salad  and  the  leberwurst  sandwiches. 
it  was  deprived  of  its  familiar  habitat 
by  Constitutional  Amendment;  to  find 
itself — after  a  brief  period  of  ob- 
scurity— once  more  in  favor,  and  this 
time  in  a  box.  But  unfortunately  its 
meteoric  rise  in  the  social  scale  did 
not  brinf;  with  it  the  dignity  that 
should     accompany     promotion.        In 


spite  of  the  grandeur  of  labels,  wrap- 
pers, and  trade  names  it  retained  its 
old  cognomen  and  shape.  Whether  it 
is  the  former  or  the  latter  that  pre- 
vents one  from  treating  the  pretzel  as 
solemnly  as  one  would,  say,  Swedish 
Bread,  research  has  not  yet  disclosed. 
At  any  rate,  somehow  one  doesn't.  So 
when  the  pretzel's  turn  came  to  be 
presented  to  "The  Long  Table  Syndi- 
cate," it  arrived  to  an  accompaniment 
of  grins  and  chuckles;  as  its  sponsors 
had  planned  that  it  should.  "The 
Long  Table  Syndicate,"  made  up  of 
representatives  of  New  York  banking 
houses,   meets   for   lunch   every   Mon- 
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day,  and  at  each  luncheon  the  product 
of  some   manufacturer  is  distributed. 

On  the  pretzel's  big  day  each  man 
found  at  his  place  a  roll  of  paper  tied 
with  a  baby-blue  ribbon,  from  which 
dangled  several  Uneeda  Bakers  pret- 
zels. When  the  ribbon  had  been 
slipped  from  the  roll  the  lunchers 
found  that  it  was  designed  to  be  hung 
around  their  necks  after  the  manner 
of  a  foreign  decoration,  and  the  paper 
itself  turned  out  to  be  a  proclamation 
— reproduced  here — concerning  "The 
Royal  Order  of  Pretzeleers,"  in  which 
were  given  rules  for  candidates,  his- 
torical data  concerning  pretzels,  the 
song  of  the  Order,  biting  chart,  and 
countersign. 

It  is  to  the  section  of  historical 
data  that  the  serious  minded  will  turn 
their  eyes  at  once,  to  learn  some  facts 
whose  importance  may  be  temporarily 
obscured  by  their  novelty.  For  up  to 
this  time  they  have  been  little  known. 
Typical  of  this  timely  contribution  to 
knowledge  is  the  opening  statement: 
"The  pretzel  was  born  in  Italy  but  re- 
ceived its  early  training  in  Germany. 
It  came  over  here  at  a  tender  age  and 
immediately  became  tough.  At  Ellis 
Island  it  was  held  for  being  crooked." 

Of  somewhat  more  technical  inter- 
est is  the  information  given  further 
on:  "Scientists  long  thought  that  the 
taste  of  the  pretzel  was  due  to  its 
shape,  but  this  theory  was  exploded 
when  the  Uneeda  Bakers  straightened 
it  without  losing  the  flavor.  You  can 
have  your  pretzels  either  crooked  (0- 
So-Gud — advt.)  or  straight  (Slim  Jim 
— advt. )  Straight  pretzels  cost  less  to 
make.  Pretzel  bending  is  a  difficult 
art  and  good  pretzel  benders  are 
scarce  and  demand  high  wages." 

There  is  always,  when  advertising 
employs  humor,  a  Serious  Note.  That 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  in  fact  usually 
down-right  necessary.  Some  times 
the  S.  N.  is  dragged  in  roughly,  with- 
out an  iota  of  consideration  for  the 
ancient  canons  of  grace  and  relevance; 
at  best  it  is  liable  to  look  a  little 
awkward  in  its  light-hearted  surround- 
ings. But  it  can  make  its  appearance 
gracefully,  as  it  has  here,  where  at 
the  end  of  the  doggerel  in  the  center 
of  the  proclamation  we  find  what  is 
apparently  only  a  joke  turned  by 
merely  three  letters  into  a  sales  mes- 
sage: 

"Bite  any  letter  that  you  choose 
The  object  is,  not  to  amuse. 
But  to  consume,  more  frequently 
The  Products  of  the  N.  B.  C." 
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INCORPORATED 


J\n  advertising  agency 

of  about  three  hundred  people  among  whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 


James  Adams 
Mary  L.  Alexander 
Joseph  Alger 
John  D.  Anderson 
Kenneth  Andrews 
J.  A.  Archbald.jr. 
R.  P.  Bagg 
W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

F.  T.  Baldwin 
Bruce  Barton 
Dorothy  Berry 
Carl  Burger 
Annette  Bushman 
Heyworth  Campbell 
H.  G.  Canda 

J.  R.  Caples 
Dale  G.  Casto 
A.  D.  ChiquoinCjjr. 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
Clarence  Davis 

A.  H.  Deute 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Dursrine 
Harriet  Elias 
George  Felt 

G.  G.  Flory 


Herbert  G.  Foster 
K.  D.  Frankenstein 
B.  E.  Giffen 
Geo.  F.  Gouge 
Louis  F.  Grant 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 
A.  E.  Gwynne 
Emilie  Haley 
Girard  Hammond 
Mabel  P.  Hanford 
Chester  E.  Haring 

F.  W.  Hatch 
Paul  Hawthorne 
Boynton  Hayward 
Roland  Hintermeister 
P.  M.  Hollister 

F.  G.  Hubbard 
Matthew  Hufnagel 
Gustave  E.  Hult 
S.  P.  Irvin 
George  H.  Kennedy 
Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 
S.  E.  Kiser 
Alan  Lehman 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Fred  B.  Manchee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  B.  Mason 


Thomas  E.  Maytham 
G.  F.  McAndrew 
Frank  J.  McCuUough 
Frank  W.  McGuirk 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
John  Hiram  McKee 
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Characteristics  of  the 
Industrial   Buyer 

MELVIN    T.    COPELAND 


STEAM  railway 
companies  consti- 
tute an  important 
market  for  machine 
tools.  In  this  market, 
performance  of  ma- 
chines and  their  effects 
on  operating  costs  are 
of  greater  consequence 
than  the  prices  paid 
for  the  machines.  The 
machine  tool  market  in 
the  railway  industry, 
furthermore,  is  inelas- 
tic. A  particular  rail- 
way c  o  m  p  a  n  y.  for 
example,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  ap- 
preciably its  purchases 
of  machine  tools  mere- 
ly because  they  are 
offered  at  low  prices: 
other  factors  largely 
govern  the  number  of 
machines  bought.  These 
facts  are  almost  obvious. 
Nevertheless,  many  ma- 
chine tool  manufac- 
turers, in  attempting  to 
increase  their  sales  in 
the  railway  market  since 
1920,  have  placed  their  chief  emphasis 
on  prices,  sometimes  even  cutting 
prices  below  the  profit  dead  line. 
By  such  procedure  they  have  not 
helped  themselves  and  they  have  not 
materially  benefited  their  customers. 
Now  these  manufacturers  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  they  need  to  utilize 
constructive,  informational  sales  meth- 
ods, with  emphasis  on  machine  per- 
formance, rather  than  to  continue  cut- 
ting throats.  For  other  markets  for 
machine  tools  the  story  is  much  the 
same. 

Improvements  in  machine  tool  con- 
struction and  performance  have  been 
notable  during  the  last  six  years,  so 
notable  in  fact  that  some  users  state 
that  in  their  practice  the  life  of  a 
new  machine  is  reckoned  at  only  two 
or  three  years.  Within  that  time  it 
is  expected  that  the  machine  will  be- 
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CHART  L 
Structure   of   Manu- 
facturing Industries 
in  Ten  Cities. 


THESE  figures,  based  on  a  survey  of  manufacturing 
plants  in  ten  representative  cities,  show  that  while 
"one-man"  businesses  constituted  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  plants,  they  represented  only  15.7 
per  cent  of  the  connected  horsepower  load. 


come  obsolete.  This  development  in 
machine  tools  has  given  the  more 
progressive  machine  tool  makers  an 
admirable  opportunity  to  use  infor- 
mational sales  efforts;  the  keener 
buyers,  moreover,  have  been  eager  to 
secure  information,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  other  buyers  could  have  been 
stimulated.  Recognition  of  these  facts 
is  now  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
more  alert  marketing  methods  in  this 
industry. 

The  machine  tool  industry  has  been 
used  here  merely  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  example  that  could  have 
been  selected.  It  does  serve,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
selling  on  performance  or  merit  and 
selling  on  price. 

The  experience  of  the  machine  tool 
industry  parallels,  in  a  general  way. 


the  experience  of  many 
other  industries.  Since 
the  crisis  of  1920,  the 
general  trend  of  com- 
modity prices  has  been 
downward.  Excess  pro- 
ducing capacity  has 
existed  in  numerous  in- 
dustries, and  competi- 
tion has  been  tremen- 
dously keen.  Users 
of  industrial  equipment 
and  materials  have  been 
especially  eager  to  re- 
duce costs  and  to  pro- 
duce more  readily 
salable  merchandise  or 
service.  The  companies 
that  have  clung  to  ob- 
solete equipment  or  an- 
tiquated types  of  prod- 
ucts have  been  losing 
ground  rapidly.  The 
manufacturers  of  indus- 
trial  equipment  and 
materials  have  had  to 
face  these  market  con- 
ditions; those  who  have 
utilized  alert  marketing 
method  s,  recognizing 
and  comprehending  the 
needs  of  their  potential  customers  and 
their  characteristic  buying  habits,  have 
shown  attractive  results;  those  who 
have  kept  their  eyes  on  their  com- 
petitors' prices  instead  of  on  their 
customers'  operating  requirements  and 
buying  methods  have  suffered. 

The  potential  buyers  of  industrial 
goods  usually  include  establisliments 
of  various  sizes  and  with  differing 
types  of  organizations.  Therein  lie 
some  of  the  toughest  snags  in  indus- 
trial marketing.  Take  the  market  for 
motor  trucks,  for  example.  As  one 
segment  of  the  market  we  find  nu- 
merous small  contractors,  proprietors 
of  retail  shops,  local  truckmen,  and 
small  manufacturers,  each  of  whom 
operates  only  one  or  two  trucks.  An- 
other segment  of  the  market  includes 
metropolitan  department  stores,  large 
construction     companies,     and     large 
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"Them  Days  Is  Gone  Forever'^ 


AND  in  their  place  are  the  pres- 
-lV  ent  days  of  electrically 
lighted  shops;  motor  driven  ma- 
chine tools  with  push  button  con- 
trol; electric  welding;  electric 
furnaces;  electric  power  plants — 
in  fact,  electric  power  and  light  in 
every  branch  of  the  steam  railway 
industry. 

The  present  market  for  electrical 
materials  and  equipment  in  the 
steam  railway  industry  is  big.  It 
is  also  a  rapidly  growing  market. 

In  reaching  the  railway  electrical 


officers  who  are  responsible  for 
specifying,  installing  and  main- 
taining electrical  equipment 
throughout  the  steam  railway 
industry  the  Rail-way  Electrical 
Engineer  can  aid  you  materially, 
for  these  men  look  upon  it  as  their 
own  publication. 

As  one  of  the  five  Simmons-Board- 
man  departmental  publications 
that  comprise  the  Railway  Service 
Unit,  the  Raikcay  Electrical 
Engineer  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  electrical  problems  of  the 
steam  railway  industry.     , 


A.B.C. 


Simn-ions-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"r/ie  House  of  Transporlation" 

Chicago:  105  West  Adams  Street     Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Avenue    Washington,  D.  C.:  17th  and  H  Streets,  N.W. 

San  Francisco:   74  New  Montgomery  Street 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Railicay  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railivay  Electrical  Engineer, 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railivay  Signaling 
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manufacturing  companies,  each  operat- 
ing a  fleet  of  trucks.  A  company  which 
operates  a  fleet  of  trucks  usually  has 
a  special  department  for  supervising 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  the 
purchase  of  new  trucks  is  a  subject 
with  which  not  only  the  head  of  that 
department  but  also  a  purchasing 
agent  and  other  executives  of  the  com- 
pany are  concerned.  The  one-man 
business  buys  without  red-tape  but  it 
usually  buys  only  one  truck  at  a  time 
and  perhaps  with  prolonged  delibera- 
tion. The  large  company  buys  great 
numbers  of  trucks  and  buys  more  fre- 
quently, but  the  decision  to  buy  is 
a  composite  decision  of  several  in- 
dividuals each  of  whom  has  a  dif- 
ferent interest  in  the  purchase  and  a 
difEerent  point  of  view. 

Producers  of  industrial  goods,  in 
formulating  marketing  plans,  hitherto 
have  given  inadequate  attention  to  the 
management  organization  of  their 
potential  customers.  Many  of  the 
shortcomings — marketwise  —  of  some 
companies    selling     industrial     goods 


probably  can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  marketing  methods  of  those 
companies  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  developments  in  specialized  or- 
ganization for  management  purposes 
in  the  companies  which  constitute 
large  parts  of  their  potential  markets. 


w 


HILE  innumerable  variations 
and  gradations  in  management 
organizations  exist,  the  outstanding 
differentiation  for  industrial  market- 
ing purposes  is  between  the  simple 
one-man  customer  and  the  articulated 
organizations  of  large  companies. 

In  a  one-man  business  the  proprie- 
tor or  manager  personally  directs  the 
production,  sales,  delivery,  and  finan- 
cial activities  of  the  business  and  also 
does  the  buying.  If  he  feels  the  need 
for  expert  advice,  he  may  call  in  a 
consulting  engineer,  a  public  account- 
ant, an  electrical  contractor,  or  an 
architect.  In  selling  equipment  or 
materials  to  such  an  enterprise,  there 
is  only  one  man  to  convince,  except 
when  a  consultant  has  been  called  in. 


but  the  distraction  of  other  duties  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  a  salesman  to 
obtain  an  expeditious  audience.  The 
buyer  in  that  case,  furthermore,  often 
lacks  the  imagination  or  technical 
training  necessary  to  comprehend  read- 
ily the  merits  of  the  articles  placed  be- 
fore him.  He  is  rather  likely  to  have 
his  mind  so  occupied  with  pressing  op- 
erating problems  that  he  does  not 
study  plans  for  the  future.  His  financial 
resources  usually  are  limited  and  for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  lack 
of  study  and  foresight,  he  delays  the 
scrapping  of  obsolescent  equipment. 
Although  businesses  of  this  type  buy 
some  equipment  and  materials  direct- 
ly from  manufacturers,  their  logical 
sources  of  supply  usually  are  local 
supply  merchants  or  distributors. 

The  companies  with  articulated 
management  include  not  only  large 
manufacturing  businesses  but  also 
steam  railways,  local  public  utilities, 
department  stores,  steamship  com- 
panies, large  construction  companies, 
and  so   on.    [Continued  on  page   68] 


CHART  11. — Railway  Purchasing  Procedure 


Executives    iiiid    Oper- 
ating  Officers 


Chairynen 

Presidents 

Staffs. 

Officers, 

Heads 


of  Boards, 
and  their 
Purchasing 
Department 
Accounting 


Officers 

Railway  executives  and 
operating  oflicers  are 
concerned  with  the 
major  problems  of  rail- 
roading and  as  appro- 
priating officers  their 
knowledge  of  a  product 
is  important.  Their 
approval  is  required  on 
all  expenditures  for 
additions  and  better- 
ments and  they  are 
(ritally  concerned  in  the 
efficient  handling  of 
traffic.  Consequently 
railway  appliances  or 
materials  that  will  cut 
costs,  improve  railway 
operation,  speed  up  re- 
pairs^ and  Vieep  rolling 
stock  in  service  will 
receive  attention  in 
connection  with  capi- 
tal expenditures  and 
maintenance  .ippropri- 
ations. 


Mechauical 

Officers 

Superintendents  of  Mo- 
tive Power,  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  Master 
Car  Builders,  Master 
Mechanics,  Shop  Super- 
intendents 

(In  the  United  States)  ' 

68,092  Locomotives 
•2. 114. 083  Freight  Cars 
56,814  Pass.  Cars 
403  Loco.  Shops 
."^es  Car  Shops 
3,271  Engine  Houses 
1,500  Power  Houses 

The  mechanical  officers 
are  responsible  for  the 
design,  construction 
and  repair  of  locomo- 
tives, freight  and  pas- 
senger cars.  In  short, 
they  keep  rolling  stock 
in  service  and  specify 
materials  and  appli- 
ances that  enter  into 
the  construction  and 
repair  of  rolling  stock. 
These  same  men  spec- 
ify machine  tools  and 
other  devices  and  ma- 
terials used  in  railway 
•sh  ops. 


Engineering    and 

Maintenance 

Officers 

Chief  Engineers. 
Eng'i'^s  Maintenance  of 
Way  Division  Engi- 
II  e  c  r  s  ..  Supervisors 
Bridges  and  Buildings, 
Supervisors  Water  Ser- 
vice,  Roadmasters 

(In  the  United  States) 
249.398  Miles  of  Road 
417.954  Miles  of  Track 
350,000  Buildings 
4,500  Coaling 
Stations 
14,000  PumpiiiR 
Stations 

Engineering  and  main-' 
tenance  officers  are  in 
charge  of  all  work  on 
tracks,  bridges,  build- 
ings and  water  service 
stations.  All  mate- 
rials, tools,  labor  sav- 
ing equipment  and 
other  appliances  used 
in  this  work  are  speci- 
fied by  engineering  and 
maintenance  officers. 


Electrical 
Officers 

Electrical  Engineers 
amd  their  Staffs.  Shop 
Electrical  Officers,  Car 
Lighting  Officers, 
Welding  Supervisors 

Electrical  energry  is 
used  in  practically 
every  branch  of  rail- 
way activity.  The  elec- 
trical officers  are  re- 
sponsible for  specify- 
ing, installing  and 
maintaining  shop  elec- 
trical equipment,  loco- 
motive headlights  and 
turbo-generators,  car 
lighting  equipment, 
heavy  electric  traction, 
flood  lights  for  termi- 
nals and  classification 
yards  and  general  il- 
lumination throughout 
buildings. 


Signal 

Offic»!rs 

Signal    Engineers    and 

their    Staffs,    Surterin- 

tendents    of    Telephone 

and    Telegraph 

Automatic  block  sig- 
naling Interlocking  and 
automatic  train  control 
have  become  important 
factors  In  speeding  up 
traffic  as  well  as  safe- 
guarding the  traveling 
public.  The  signal  of- 
ficers are  responsible 
for  specifying,  install- 
ing and  maintaining 
materials  and  equip- 
ment in  this  branch  of 
railway  service.  Tele- 
phone and  telegraph 
equipment  is  specified 
by  the  superintendents 
of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph. 


Important  Factors  in  Selling  a  Product  in  the  Steam  Railway  Indu.stry 


1.  To  secure  and  liold  the 
interest  of  the  officers  and 
their  subordinate.*  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  prod- 
uct can   be  used. 


2.  To  create  a  demand  for 
the  product  among  these  men 
so  that  the  product  will  be 
specified  in  requisitions  sent 
to  the  purchasing  department. 


3.  To  present  the  merits  of 
the  product  to  the  executives 
and  operating  officers  who 
are  important  factors  in  rail- 
way purchases. 


4.  To  follow  through  to  the 
purchasing  department  where 
requisitions  are  translated 
into  orders. 


•This  figure  does  not  include  company  service 
cars  or  privately  owned  cars.  The  total  number 
of  freight  cars  in  North  America,  reg.ardless  of 
ownership  is  .■!. 0X6.457. 


In  the  major  industrial  plants  the  "buyer"  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual but  a  group  of  individuals,  each  with  a  specialized 
interest   in   the   proposed   purchase. 
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T„ 


■■Se//  am/  Repent" 
Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


.HIS  quaint  character  is  perhaps  the  oldest  known  trade- mark  in  America's  textile 
trade.  It  is  the  family  brand  for  Butterfield  Fabrics — established  1837.  In  90  years,  Fashion's 
whims  have  swept  aside  mohairs  and  "wigans"  but  the  "little  fat  man"  trade-mark  and  the 
cryptic  legend  still  identify  tissues  of  the  mode  —  Normandy  Voile,  Lingette,  and  now — Light  o' day. 
Advertising  for  Fred  Butterfield  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  created  on  the  Interrupting  Idea  principle  by  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 
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Be  Fair  to  the  Space  Salesman 

Every  Courtesy,  without  Eimsions  and  ivith  Adequate  Conferences,  Is  Cheerfully 
Accorded  Publishers'  Representatii^es  Who  Solicit  Our  Business 

H .    R .    BAKER 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Miller  Rubber  Company  of  N.  Y. 


THE  work  111  |iiililishers'  repre- 
sentatives is  an  economic  neces- 
sity in  the  total  scheme  of  ad- 
vertising. They  are  the  salesmen  of 
advertising  space  and  their  mission  is 
one  of  complete  cooperation  with  ad- 
vertising managers.  They  furnish  in- 
formation which  advertising  men  can 
seldom  (>l)tain  by  other  means.  To 
them  we  extend  every  courtesy;  we 
believe  that  each  is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  in  which  to 
outline  his  proposition.  He  may  haye 
something  new  and  important  in  con- 
nection with  his  publication  that  we 
should  know. 

It  is  not  equitable  to  turn  a  repre- 
sentative of  any  publication  over  to  a 
subordinate  who  cannot  give  him  defi- 
nite informatif)n.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  fair  to  a  representative  to 
"pass  the  buck"  to  a  subordinate  in 
order  to  evade  the  truth  regarding  his 
chances  of  making  a  sale.  The  men  in 
our  advertising  department  who  have 
charge  of  various  divisions  of  the 
work  are  in  most  instances  capable  of 
making  their  own  decisions,  and  they 
frankly  Init  courteously  tell  the  rep- 
resentatiye  of  any  publication  just 
where  he  stands  in  relation  to  our  ad- 
\eitising  plans  at  that  time. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  we 
should  evade  telling  a  representative 
that  his  publication  is  not  included. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  just  to  permit 
him  to  hold  false  hopes  because  we 
lack  the  courage  to  say  "'no."  Niu 
do  wp  believe  in  cutting  him  off  willi- 
out  a  word  because  we  do  not  plan  In 
use  his  pulilication.  Every  man  who 
represents  a  publication  is  entitled  to 
his  day  in  our  court. 

We  ha\c  nci  purpose  in  this  attitude 
other  than  a  ilesire  to  promote  cour- 
tesy and  equity  in  business.  It  is  not 
just  to  bait  a  representative  with  an 
inferred  promise  of  business  in  order 
to  induce  a  ]ietra\al  of  the  advertising 
plans  of  compctilors.  Such  practices 
breed   loss  of  coMlideiK  i-.      If  a  sales- 


man of  advertising  space  will  betray 
a  competitor  we  have  every  reason  to 
belie\e  thai  he  will  betray  us;  and. 
moreover,  we  believe  that  such  con- 
fidences ha\e  no  place  in  business. 

NOR  is  |)ersonalit\  an  influence 
that  enters  into  the  selection  of 
publications  for  our  advertising  space. 
Our  transactions  with  publishers'  rep- 
resentatives are  on  a  basis  strictly  of 
business  and  the  men  with  whom  we 
deal  are  in  reality  emissaries  for  their 
publications.  Theirs  is  a  business  mis- 
sion and  ours  is  a  buyers.  Invita- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  taboo  in  our  de- 
partment and  none  are  accepted, 
although  we  know  that  such  invita- 
tions are  prompted  only  by  the  most 
Iriendh  motives.  \^  e  believe  thai 
•j.ihh\  liusiiiess  demands  the  total  ab- 
sence (il   the  personal   factor. 

All  publishers  re|)resentatiyes  are 
on  an  equal  footing  in  our  advertising 
(leparlmenl  regardless  of  whom  they 
represent.  i\o  advantage  is  given  to 
one  representative,  over  another.  b\ 
advance  information  about  our  adver- 
tising schedules.  We  may  have  al- 
most   decided    lo    use    a    certain    puli- 


lication. at  the  time  we  receive  a 
call  from  its  representative.  i)ut  until 
we  have  definitely  scheduled  his  pub- 
lication he  is  not  informed.  Nor  do 
we  reveal  to  any  representative  the 
names  of  any  publications  that  are 
to  be  used  in  advance  of  completed 
negotiations  with  the  other  representa- 
tives. 

Strict  adherence  to  business  ethics 
and  caution  in  making  promises  pre- 
vent unpleasant  situations.  Once  a 
promise  is  given  by  one  who  has  the 
authority  to  give  it,  there  can  be  no 
"about  face.'"  For  that  reason  we  are 
careful.     Very  few  promises  are  made. 

WE  believe  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  those  concerned  are  main- 
tained through  a  perfectly  open,  cour- 
teous and  reciprocal  relationship  with 
advertising  agencies,  with  respect  to 
publishers'  representatives.  We  are 
perfectly  frank  in  outlining  what  we 
are  convinced  are  our  space  require- 
ments. Representatives  who  favorably 
impress  either  our  department  or  the 
agency  are  included,  but  we  insist 
that  there  be  no  backstairs  politics.  If 
our  department  does  not  see  fit  to 
include  a  publication  in  one  of  our 
schedules  we  do  not  accept  interven- 
tion l)y  the  agency  in  behalf  of  that 
publication.  Such  working  to  cross 
purposes,  we  have  found,  creates  con- 
fusion, destroys  our  prestige  and  ini- 
liati\e.  and  handicaps  our  purposes. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  happy 
balance  between  curt  and  discourteous 
dismissal  and  loquacious  discussion 
I>etHeen  a  publishers  representative 
and  an)  member  of  our  department. 
We  believe  that  a  salesman  of  adver- 
tising space  is  entitled  to  attention  by 
some  one  in  authority  as  soon  as  he 
enters  our  oflice. 

We  are  laboring  in  a  service  that  is 
nuitual  and  we  believe  that  salesmen 
arc  neccssar\  factors  in  it.  We  like  to 
think  that  we  make  business  friends  of 
tlicni.  ,111(1  \M-  lieiirxc  lliat  we  do. 
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'^'Neither  Snow  Nor  Rain- 


''nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  niglit''  stays  the 
rcgidar  delivery  of  these  requests  for 
merchandising  assistance. 

36,421  inquiries  were  received  last  year. 
Over  80  mail  sacks  full. 

More  than  120  were  received  daily — and 
more  than  120  were  answered  daily. 

Nothing  interferes  with  the  immediate, 
thorough  response  to  every  call  for  aid. 


These  36,421  inquirers  are  department  store  owners, 
buyers  and  other  executives.  They  depend  on  Dry 
Goods  Economist  for  buying  information,  style  fore- 
casts and  merchandising  aid. 

They  receive  it  in  full  measure.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  use  merchants  are  making  of  this  ser- 
vice. 80  sacks  in  1927.  Undoubtedly,  100  sacks  in 
1928. 

Reader  interest?  Reader  confidence?  In  jdenty. 
But  the  type  of  in([uiry  received,  divided  almost 
equally  between  buying  and  selling  problems,  em- 
phasizes the  affinity  between  reader  interest  and 
buying  interest. 

Economist  readers  buv  from  Economist  advertisers. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


'N@K 


Thr     nn)st     I'fferlive,     mosl     eronomiral     irtty-   lo    rvorh    ami    iitfluenve    dt'parlnient    stores 
Offtrps  ill  [)riiiripal  rilii's — in  \fu    Yitrk  til  '2:i9  \f  vsl  .V)lh  Slrrel 
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The  Practical  Visionary 

The  Paradoxical  Nature  of  Advertising  Requires  in  Its  Practitioners  a  Happy  Blending 
of  the  Objective  Spirit  of  the  Scientist  ivith  the  Temperament  of  the  Artist 


J.   ALAN   FLETCHER 


BERNARD  SHAW  has  declared: 
"Shakespeare  had  no  religion. 
He  believed  in  nothing.  For 
that  reason,  he  never  took  the  trouble 
to  write  an  original  play.  He  had  no 
message." 

Shakespeare,  the  immortal,  had  no 
message.  How  profoundly  he  under- 
stood humanity  in  all  its  weaknesses 
and  virtues,  yet  never  did  he  assume 
the  role  of  the  moralist  offering  a 
solution  to  life's  problems.  His  was 
the  work  of  the  true  artist;  portraying, 
not  remedying,  conditions. 

Advertising,  however,  must  play  the 
.  parts  of  both  scientist  and  artist.  It 
has  a  dual  role;  it  must  find  a  mes- 
sage and  interpret  it.  Science  reveals 
the  sales  idea  and  art  dramatizes  it. 
Advertising  makes  heavy  demands 
upon  its  champions.  It  is  forcing  the 
development  of  a  new  type  of  business 
man — one  who  can  be  as  judicious 
and  practical  as  he  is  emotional  and 
visionary.  The  ramifications  of  a  na- 
tional advertising  problem  are  amaz- 
ing; so  intricate,  indeed,  that  in  the 
last  analysis  an  advertising  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  a  judgment 
that  intuitively  considers  a  thousand 
sales  factors.  To  make  correct  de- 
cisions the  super-salesman  of  print 
must  possess  an  extraordinary  appre- 
ciation of  humanity  as  well  as  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  trades. 

Science  relates  to  something  to  be 
known;  art,  to  something  to  be  done. 
Scientific  processes  operate  with  re- 
gard to  rules,  principles,  methods  and 
facts.  "Art,"  says  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary on  the  other  hand,  "while  it 
makes  use  of  rules,  transcends  all  rule; 
no  rules  can  be  given  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  painting  like  Raphael's 
'Transfiguration,'  a  statue  like  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  or  a  poem  like  the 
Iliad." 

Some  people  are  attempting  to  re- 
duce advertising  to  an  exact  science. 
It  can  not  be  done.  Too  many  con- 
siderations enter  in  entailing  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment,   while   half   of  the 


task  is  in  the  realm  of  dramatic  art. 
Advertising  is  a  mixture  of  reason  and 
emotion.  The  proportions  vary  with 
the  problem. 


ever 

need  your  hands  say 

JJishpan 


WHY  try  lo  keep  our  hj.id. 
white  and  soft,  "women  said, 
"and  then  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  day  expose  them  to  irritating 
soaps  in  the  dishpanT' 

It  was  in  this  way  women  began 
using  Lux  Tot  dishes! 

Wash  youf  dishes  in  Lux  and 
your  hands  stay  smooth  and  white 
—  blessedly  nd  of  that  tell-tale 
"dishpan"  look. 

The  free  alkali  in  so  many  soaps 
— regatdless  of  whether  flakes.chips 
or  cakes— dries  up  the  beaurifying 
oils  Nature  placed  under  the  outer 


skin  to  keep  youi  hands  from  get- 
ting rough  and  ted.  There  is  no  flee 
alkali  in  Lux  diamonds! 

One  tcaspoonful  svhips  quickly 
into  all  the  foamy  suds  you  need 
fof  a  whole  pan  of  dishes.  The  light 
LuxsudstinseolTso  quickly,  leave 
youtdishcs.glasswafc  and  silvetso 
sparkling,  that  you  will  say  Lux 
makes  dishwashing  both  easier  and 
quicker.  Of  course  your  nicest 
cjishcs  are  safe  with  Lux. 

Saveyour  hands.  Alwayskcep  a  pack, 
age  of  Lux  on  your  pantry  shelf.  One 
iraspoonful  is  plenty  for  all  the  dishes. 
Levtr  BrM,  Co  .  OiiihiKltr,  M."!. 


135  dishtvashiugs 
in  the  big 

package  ^^ 


Make  the  first  half  of  the  job — that 
of  finding  the  message — as  scientific 
as  possible.  Give  research  every  pos- 
sible chance.  Weigh  the  findings 
with  a  cool,  unbiased  mind.  Let  this 
he  an  impersonal  work  with  opinions 
subordinated  or,  better,  entirely  out 
of  the  picture.  If  possible  let  the  ser- 
vice   story    of    the    product    develop 


itself,  create  its  own  values.  Get  a 
true  report,  unexaggerated  and  com- 
plete. Facts,  not  fancies,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  successful  sales 
campaign. 

The  second  half — that  of  delivering 
the  message — is  the  work  of  the 
dramatic  talent  of  the  agency.  The 
personal  feelings  of  the  writers  and 
artists  must  be  given  rein  in  this  im- 
portant interpretive  work.  There  are 
no  exact  rules.  The  same  message 
given  to  a  hundred  agencies  would  be 
interpreted  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  There  would  be  weak  and 
emphatic,  fussy  and  clear  handlings  of 
the  identical  idea. 

Advertising  reaches  great  heights 
when  it  combines  masterful  sales 
strategy  with  irresistible  salesmanship 
in  print. 

When  the  science  and  art  of  ad- 
vertising are  perfectly  coordinated, 
then  you  may  be  sure  you  will  have 
selling  on  a  large  scale.  Those  two 
qualities  are  vital  to  successful  adver- 
tising. 

AN  advertising  agency  has  two  ma- 
i-jor  functions:  The  determination 
of  the  buying  resistances  with  the 
closest  possible  approximation  to 
scientific  method,  and  the  overcoming 
of  the  mental  resistances  with  all  the 
emotional  force  of  art. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  modern 
agency  practice,  harassed  by  time, 
money  and  human  limitations,  it  is 
the  exceptional  campaign  that  satisfies 
the  ideal  in  science  and  art. 

The  actual  steps  in  the  preparation 
of  a  flake  soap  campaign  will  show 
how  closely  practice  can  come  to 
theory. 

A  prominent  maker  of  soap  flakes 
had  already  sold  his  product  to  some 
twenty-five  million  women.  It  had 
been  featured  for  washing  woollens 
without  shrinking,  and  fine  fabrics 
without  fading. 

He  was  looking  for  new  markets 
when    someone    proposed    using    the 
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The  TRUE  Cleveland  Market 

is  like  no  other  big 
market  in  the  United  States 

J,  Walter  Thompson  Co*^s  Qreat  Market  Analysis  Proves  It  I 


As  U  P  P  L  E  M  E  N  T  to 
"Population  and  Its  Dis- 
tribution," entitled  '"Re- 
tail Shopping  Areas,"  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  American  mar- 
kets was  recently  published  by 
The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  In 
this  great  sales  manual  are  statis- 
tics that  give  positive  proof  to 
the  contention  of  The  Press  that 
The  True  Cleveland  Market  is 
small,  compact,  restricted  in  area, 
hemmed  in  by  the  markets  of 
other  large  Ohio  cities — like  no 


-i 


•<"       -TV  TRUE  CLEVELAND  NL^RKET 


\kR()N    IKMUM.  RAnilS 


The  True  Cleveland  Market  i(pictured  above) 
is  35  miles  in  radius,  1,525,000  in  popula- 
tion :  the  only  market  in  which  Cleveland 
newspaper    advertising    functions    profitably. 


Cities  in  Order  of 

their  Rank  in  1925 

City  Population 

%  of  State 

Population 

in  Shopping 

Area 

Rank  in 

%of 

State 

Population 

%  of  1925 
State  In- 
come Tax 
Returns 
in  Area 

Rank  in 
%  of  Tax 

Returns 
from  Area 

City  Ranks 
in  Order  of 
Shopping 

Area 
Population 

62.82 
55.26 
32.59 
42.38 
22.12 
35.19 
33.78 
75.43 
74.35 
24.43 

3 
4 
8 
5 
10 
6 
7 

i 

77.05 
80.92 
36.81 
63.19 
24.76 
45.87 
63.28 
86.80 
77.87 
32.86 

4 
2 
8 
6 
10 
7 
S 
1 
3 
0 

1 

2 
3 
6 

8 

7 

9 

10 

4 

5 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

other  big  market  in  the  United 
States  because  no  other  state  in 
the  Union  has  so  many  large 
and  thriving  cities  as  Ohio. 

The  table  printed  here,  compiled 
from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
reports,  tells  the  Facts.  Ohio's 
largest  city  has  only  22.12%  of 
the  state's  population  in  its  shop- 
ping area,  ranking  last  among 
the  10  largest  .American  cities. 
It  ranks  5th  in  city  population — 


but  only  8th  in  shopping  area 
population,  and  last  in  the  per- 
centage of  state  income  tax  re- 
turns in  its  shopping  area. 

By  every  and  any  method  of 
measurement  the  area  over  which 
Cleveland  newspapers  have  influ- 
ence will  be  found  to  be  The 
True  Cleveland  market,  just  as 
surely  as  its  First  advertising 
Buv  is  known  to  be  THE 
CLEVELAND   PRESS. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL      REPRESENTATIVES: 

250    Park    Avenue,    New    York    City 

Cleveland  -  Detroit  -  San  Francisco 


CLEVELAND'S 


FIRST 


sjr> 


ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS,      INC^ 

400     N.     Michigan     Blvd.,     Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


scnrrps-HowARD 


Seattle     -     Los  Angeles    •     Portland 
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flakes  for  dishwashing.  The  idea  ap- 
pealed to  everyone.  Under  the  old 
regime  the  campaign  might  have  been 
launched  overnight.  The  suggestion 
was  so  plausible.  But  not  so  in  the 
way  by  which  the  modern  agency  is 
working. 

The  market  must  be  checked  for 
size;  the  buying  resistances  must  be 
exactly  determined. 


Fifty  office  questionnaires  brought 
back  the  results  of  preliminary  trials 
for  dishwashing.  Mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  friends  of  agency  members 
were  the  first  to  experiment.  The 
initial  attempt  at  an  investigation 
was,  of  course,  too  limited  to  count 
for  much.  It  did  serve,  however,  to 
perfect  the  questionnaire.  Certain 
questions    [Continued   on   page   78] 


The  Automobile  Looks  at  1928 


ALFRED    P.    SLOAN.    Jr. 
President.  The  General  Motors  Corporation 


MICH  has  been  said  ever  since 
the  birth  of  the  industry  as  to 
the  point  of  saturation.  Ir- 
respective of  what  arguments  may  be 
advanced  pro  and  con.  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  number  of  cars  in 
operation  throughout  the  country  is 
continually  increasing,  and  I  believe 
it  is  going  to  increase  continually  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cars  in  this  country,  the 
export  markets  offer  great  opportuni- 
ties for  increased  volume,  especially 
in  overseas  countries  that  are  depend- 
ent on  the  outside — those  who  do  not 
manufacture  within  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  those  American 
manufacturers  who  have  the  ambition 
to  be  more  or  less  of  an  important 
factor  in  the  manufacturing  countries 
must  recognize  that  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  that  comes  through 
the  development  of  any  industry,  and 
for  other  reasons  such  as  national  de- 
fense, it  is  illogical  to  assume  that 
those  countries,  influenced  as  they 
must  be  by  their  own  selfish  economic 
necessity,  can  permit  outsiders  to  enter 
their  markets  to  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree. I  therefore  believe  that  we  must 
look  forward,  through  evolution,  to 
the  necessity  of  employing  capital  in 
manufacturing  in  those  countries  and 
making  ourselves  a  part  of  their  indus- 
trial life,  thus  doing  our  share  in  the 
development  of  their  wealth  and  in 
return  obtaining  for  ourselves  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  capital  thus  em- 
ployed. 

*      »      # 

I  believe  you  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  as  measured  by  the  lunnber  of 
motor  car  units  produced  and  sold. 
1927  was  not  as  satisfactory  a  year  as 
1926.  The  reason  for  this  being  under- 


stood. I  will  not  deal  with  it.  All  that 
being  the  case,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
logical  to  assume  that  the  purchasing 
power  held  back  in  1927  will  become 
available  in  whole  or  in  part  in  1928. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  in  General  Motors  we 
have  developed  a  system  of  forecast- 
ing our  operations  from  month  to 
month,  four  months  ahead.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  forecasts,  de- 
veloping as  they  do  every  detail  of  our 
operating  position,  are  very  accurate. 
Assuming  that  the  accuracy  of  our 
forecasts  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  compares  with  that  of  other  fore- 
casts, I  believe,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  units  that  we  expect  to  pro- 
duce and  sell,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  profit  resulting  therefrom,  Gen- 
eral Motors  should  have  as  good  a 
first  quarter — in  fact,  I  will  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  a  somewhat  better  first 
quarter  than  last  year,  and  when  you 
recognize  that  last  year  w-as  the  biggest 
year  that  General  Motors  ever  had  and 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year  was  the 
biggest  first  quarter  that  we  ever  had, 
you  can  appreciate  why  we  feel  op- 
timistic. 

*  *  -X- 

I  believe  also  that  manufacturers 
and  merchants  and  all  others  engaged 
in  business  enterprises,  irrespective  of 
character,  should  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reasonable  net  profit.  I  say 
this  because,  as  you  know,  a  studv  of 
American  industrial  operations  during 
the  last  year  or  so,  particularly  the 
year  1927,  while  showing  a  tendency 
to  large  volume,  lias  reflected  a  rela- 
tively smaller  net  profit.  So  far  as 
our  viewpoint  is  concerned,  we  feel 
thai  no  business  enterprise  is  on  a 
healthy  and  constructive  basis  unless 
there  is  a  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the 


year  fairly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  capital  employed.  We  be- 
lieve that  General  Motors  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  net  profit  and  we  try 
to  operate  our  properties  in  such  a 
way  that  each  dollar  employed  on  be- 
half of  our  stockholders  will  make  for 
them  a  reasonable  return.  We  believe 
that  the  merchants  who  distribute  our 
products  and  the  suppliers  who  furn- 
ish us  materials  with  which  we  in  part 
build  our  cars,  are  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable return.  I  think  we  should  all 
bear  this  in  mind  and  realize  that, 
after  all,  if  we  cannot  capitalize  vol- 
ume in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  net 
profit,  we  have  not  accomplished  verv 
much  and  we  are  not  on  a  very  firm 
operating  basis. 

*     *      * 

I  have  certain  principles  which  I 
have  conscientiously  tried  to  carry  out 
in  my  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
business  activities,  I  find  that  it  applies 
to  the  small  business  as  well  as  the  big 
business  and  I  have  had  experience  in 
both.  These  principles  are  very  simple 
and  easily  understood. 


First,  I  think  we  should  recog- 
nize, as  I  have  stated  before,  the  fact 
that  big  business — and  business  is  get- 
ting bigger  all  tiie  time — must  be 
founded  on  service  to  the  public  if  it 
is  going  to  endure.  Then  next,  busi- 
ness must  recognize  the  equities  of  all 
concerned.  I  believe  that  our  stock- 
holders, who  are  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness, are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
about  the  business  that  they  own.  I 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  profits  in  the  way 
of  dividends. 

I  feel  that  our  direct  organizations 
are  entitled,  in  addition  to  the  market 
value  of  their  services,  to  participate 
in  whatever  success  there  may  be 
which  they  themselves  create.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  suppliers  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  return  on  their  capital  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  they  must  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  a  competi- 
tive cost.  1  believe  our  dealers  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  provided  they 
handle  their  business  intelligently — 
further,  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
share  as  prompth  as  possible,  in  im- 
provements that  better  engineering  and 
better  manufacturing  make  possible. 

Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Members'  Council 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 
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IOWA 
SPENDS 

MILLIONS 


This    picture   happens    to    come   from    Waterloo.       It    might    kar-e    been     taken     in 
classed    as    a    luxury.       But    toucans    have    plenty    of    money    to    buy     them,     and 


almost     any     lotca     city, 
nost    of    the     either     thing 


Theater     seats     are     still 
that     they     really     irant. 


where  she  wants  to  spend  it  I 

HAVE  you  a  question  about  Iowa's  buying  power?  Here's 
a  quick  way  to  the  answer.  Try  to  get  a  Sunday  night  seat 
in  any  one  of  a  score  of  Iowa  theatres.  You  may  wait  a  long 
time  for  your  seat,  but  you'll  get  your  answer  in  a  hurry: 

"Iowa  spends  millions — where  she  nants  to  spend  it.'' 

Iowa's  buying  power  is  well  above  the  national  average — 
14%  according  to  Brookmire  estimates.  That  is  why  so  many 
companies  who  concentrate  their  sales  attack  on  responsive  ter- 
ritories, are  going  after  more  Iowa  business  in  1928. 

From  any  standpoint,  Iowa  is  a  market  worth  winning.  Yet 
winning  it  is  not  an  open-and-shut  proposition.  Certain  unusual 
features  of  the  market  must  be  considered  in  laying  your  plans. 

Here  is  a  state  with  two  and  a  half  million  people,  but  no  city 
of  more  than  175,000.  Rather  than  being  concentrated  in  one 
or  two  metropolitan  centers,  commercial  activity  is  distributed 
among  a  group  of  important  cities,  each  serving  some  particular 
section  of  the  state. 

In  going  after  the  Iowa  market,  newspaper  advertisers  have 
learned  that  no  single  paper,  or  two  or  three  papers,  can  do  the 
job  alone.  Thorough  coverage  of  Iowa's  key  centers  is  neces- 
sary in  getting  your  full  share  of  the  Iowa  business. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Davenport,     Iowa 


Ames    Tribune 

Boone    ....    News-Republican 

Burlington    Gazette 

Burlington    Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids 

Gazette   &    Republican 
Centerville 

lowegian     &     Citizen 


Council     Bluffs Nonpareil 

Davenport 

Detnocrat    &    Leader 

Davenport    Times 

Dubuque-    Telegraph-Herald 

and  Times-Journal 
Fort    Dodge 

Messenger    &    Chronicle 


Fort     Madison Democrat 

Iowa    City Press    Citizen 

Keokuk Gate    City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason  City . . .  .  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine 

Journal  &    News-Tribune 


Oelwein    Register 

Oskaloosa    Herald 

Ottumwa    Courier 

Sioux     City Journal 

Sioux     City Tribune 

Washington     Journal 

Waterloo ....  Evening    Courier 
Waterloo   Tribune 
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pERHAPS  I  oughtn't  to  tell  it  on  her,  but 
'-   I  know  she  won't  mind. 

I'm  speaking  of  Julia  Coburn,  of  course, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  promotion 
and  merchandise  manager  of  Harper's  Bazar. 
The  scene  is  one  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company's  big  sightseeing  buses, 
rumbling  over  the  pavements  of  Paris.  On 
a  front  seat  a  young  lady  and  a  tall,  funereal 
man.  Strangers.  Two  in  a  crowd  of  twen- 
ty rubberneckers. 

An  incident  on  the  street  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  two.  Spontaneous  com- 
ments. Followed  by  conversation.  Fellow 
Americans,  feeling  strange  and  welcoming 
companionship. 

A  very  pleasant  morning  seeing  Paris 
together. 

The  bus  passes  the  Cafe  Marguery.  It 
is  noon.  The  man  of  funereal  mien  sud- 
denly gets  an  inspiration. 

"Would  you,"  he  asks,  "lunch  with  me — 
filet  of  sole  Marguery?" 
"Oui,"  says   she. 

As  they  sit  at  lunch  in  the  famous  res- 
taurant, he  of  the  funereal  face  suddenly 
suggests,  "I  suppose  we  really  ought  to  in- 
troduce ourselves." 

"Why  not?"  says  she.     "I'm  Julia  Coburn 
of  Toledo." 
"I'm  Odds  Bodkins,"  said  I. 
And   that  is  how   I   came   to   meet   Julia 
Coburn. 

— 8-pt— 
I  see  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  D.  Lasker  have  handed  my  good 
friend.  Max  Mason,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  $1,000,000  as  a  fund  for 
medical  research  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  life  expectancy  of  persons  fifty  or 
more  years  old. 

Interesting  that  a  man  who  has  made  his 
fortune  in  a  profession  only  about  twenty- 
five  years  old  should  be  devoting  a  portion 
of  it  to  the  study  of  extending  the  life  span 
of  people  twice  that  old. 

Incidentally,  this  strikes  me  as  being  an 
exceedingly  practical  research. 

— 8pt.— 

Another  thing  f  see  by  the  papers  is  that 
the  Harmon  foundation  has  awarded  gifts 
to  thirteen  negroes  in  recognition  of  crea- 
tive work  in  the  fields  of  literature,  educa- 
tion, business  and  religion. 

Which  brings  to  mind  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  written  recently  by  a  Chicago  man 
who   said,   "Some   day   the    American   busi- 


ness man  is  going  (o  realize  that  is  essen- 
tial to  educate  the  negro  so  that  the  earn- 
ing and  spending  power  of  the  colored  race 
will  contribute  materially  to  our  pros- 
perity." 

This  is  a  thought  to  ponder. 

— 8pt.— 

So  John  E.  Kennedy  has  passed  on! 

The  news  carries  me  back  to  my  first  days 
as  cub  editor  of  Advertising  &  Selling, 
many,  many  years  ago,  when  George  French 
edited  it  and  the  publication  office  was  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  opposite 
City   Hall    Park. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  copy  G.  F.  gave 
me  to  send  to  the  printer  was  an  article  by 
John  E.  Kennedy — one  of  the  reason-why 
articles. 

You  remember  his  style:  His  stuff  was 
ALL  FULL  of  Caps,  and  Emphasis  of  ALL 
kinds  so  that  WHEN  YOU  READ  it,  you 
had  all  the  sensnrion— MENTALLY— of 
riding  in  a  wagon  with  one  lop-sided  wheel! 

G.  F.  one  day  characterized  it  as  "typo- 
graphobia,"  and,  as  I  recall  it,  Kennedy  did 
not  write  any  more  articles  for  us  after 
that. 

I  think  John  E.  Kennedy  did  a  lot  for 
advertising — was  a  real  constructive  influ- 
ence because  he  pricked  men's  minds  and 
awakened  them  out  of  their  easy-going 
smugness. 

— 8pt.— 

P.  K.  Tliomajan,  of  the  Harold  Lloyd 
Corporation.  Hollywood,  who  admits  he  is  a 
refjular  reader  of  this  page,  submits  a  be- 
lated entry  in  the  advertising  definition  con- 
test. He  calls  it  "The  hurry-scurrilous  news- 
ticker  record  of  an  eventful  world  in 
action." 

This  definition  is  too  late  for  an  award, 
but  I  fear  it  would  not  have  won  first  place 
anyway.  A  Grade  A  definition  should  be 
easy  to  remember  and  easy  to  repeat.  I 
defy  anybody  to  think  of  this  one  in  a  hurry 
and  say  it  fast! 

— 8pt.— 

Dorothy  Higgins  sends  me  a  copy  of  Ad- 
vertising Women,  which  is  published  twice 
a  month  by  the  New  York  League  of  Ad- 
vertising Women,  and  which  she  edits,  I 
gallier  from  llie  masthead. 

Confidentially.  I  think  she  hoped  I  would 
review  it  on   this  page. 

T'.ver  since  I  almost  got  mobbed  as  one 
of    llie   judges   of    the   costume   hall    on    the 


Lancastria,  put  on  by  the  League  of  Ad- 
vertising Women,  because  I  did  not  pick 
the  lady  in  the  airplane  dress  for  first  prize, 
I've  been  a  bit  leary  of  expressing  my  views 
on  feminine  advertising  affairs! 

But  I  will  say  that  I  think  that  Miss  Hig- 
gins and  her  associates  have  succeeded  in 
rather  a  remarkable  way  in  getting  a  clubby 
atmosphere  into  type  and  making  one  feel 
the  friendliness  of  the  League. 

— 8pt.— 

I've  just  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  my 
genius  friend,  Benjamin  Jefferson,  erstwhile 
of  Lyon  &  Healy's,  Chicago,  is  publishing  a 
quarterly  magazine,  Milline  Costs  and  Re- 
view, from  Pasadena,  California.  The  num- 
ber I  have  on  my  desk  is  Volume  1,  No.  4. 
So  I  must  be  a  year  behind  the  times. 

B.  J.  always  did  have  an  original  mind, 
and  his  ideas  have  considerable  virility. 
First  a  conception — Milline;  then  an  arti- 
cle; then  a  system;  now  a  magazine  devoted 
to  the  idea! 

— 8pt.— 

Out  in  Chicago  they  have  a  unique  insti- 
tution known  as  the  Old  Settler's  Picnic. 
The  Old  Settlers — twenty-five  or  so  of  'em 
who  have  sold  industrial  advertising  in  Chi- 
cago for  ten  years  or  more — recently  held 
their  "picnic"  at  the  Sky-Line  Club  in  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  business  of 
one  of  their  members,  Russell  T.  Gray,  who 
started  an  industrial  advertising  agency  in 
Chicago  ten  years  ago  and  has  industriously 
advertised  industries  to  each  other  ever 
since. 

From  pioneer  to  old  settler  in  ten  years! 
In  what  other  field  or  profession  than  adver- 
tising could  that  be  achieved? 

— 8pt.— 

Paragraph  from  a  booklet  put  out  by  a 
company  making  colored  pencils  featuring 
efficiency  uses  for  their  pencils: 

In  a  Hosiery  Factory 

Finished  hose  showing  small  spots  and 
other  slight  blemishes  that  would  unfit 
them  for  sale  are  doctored  up  by  using 
colored  pencils  on  them  to  hide  these  de- 
fects. After  being  thus  treated  these  hose 
are  sold  as  seconds  and  a  part  of  their 
value  is  salvaged.  Various  other  kinds  of 
woven  and  knit  goods  are  sometimes 
treated  in  this  way  to  hide  defects  so  they 
can  be  marketed  at  cut  prices. 

Letter   commenting   on   same    from    E.  P. 

Brown    of    the    advertising    department  of 

the   American   Hoist   &   Derrick   Co.   of  St. 
Paul: 

Dear  Odds  Bodkins: — 

I  am  sending  you  the  inclosed  little  sam- 
ple of  the  merchandising  methods  of  an- 
cient Bagdad.  Nothing  could  illustrate 
more  strikingly  the  superior  business 
morality  of  these  enlightened  days  as  con- 
trasted with  the  tricky  methods  which 
were  "de  rigger"  in  the  days  of  the  Caliphs. 

Those  two  birds  that  wrote  "Your 
Money's  Worth"  must  have  got  their  facts 
from  the  "Arabian  Nights." 

— 8-pt— 

Darn  it,  they've  gone  and  moved  my  front 
door  and  my  copy-hound!  I  had  a  nice  big 
front  yard  for  the  dog  to  survey — he  never 
was  much  of  a  pup  lo  run  around — and  now 
they've  crowded  it  into  two  columns  and 
there's  no   vista   at   all! 
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UMAN  figures  are  such  that  a  good  many  people  can  wear  ready- 
made  clothes  with  perfect  satisfaction. 


But  competition  has  twisted  business  figures  into  such  strange 
shapes  that  their  advertising  clotlies  must  be  made  to  order. 

There  is  still  too  much  ready-made  advertising.  Too  much  stock  stuff. 
Too  much  advertising  built  to  a  formula — good  looking,  apparently 
adequate — but  it  doesn't  do  its  job. 

The  success,  the  very  life,  of  an  advertising  campaign  depends  upon  its 
being  made  to  order. 

The  subject  must  be  measured  as  an  individual.  His  clothes  must  be 
painstakingly  and  skillfully  designed — not  only  with  a  view  to  long  wear, 
but  so  that  they  will  help  him  get  what  he  wants  from  the  world. 

Each  step  in  the  made  to  order  advertising  campaign  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  specialist.  There  can  be  no  let  do^v^l  at  any  stage.  The  last 
step  must  be  taken  with  the  same  professional  sureness  as  marked  the 
first.     Stock  stuff  at  any  point  will  almost  surely  kill  the  whole  job. 

This  is  no  broad  indictment  of  advertising.  Much  of  it  is  now  being 
made  to  order,  and  we  wouldn't  want  the  job  of  improving  it. 

But  we  do  want  jobs  of  proving  what  made  to  order  advertising  will 
do  with  products  now  wearing  any  other  kind  of  advertising  clothes! 

If  you  consult  with  us  you  will  very  soon  be  able  to  tell  by  our  attitude, 
by  our  questions,  and  perhaps  by  our  suggestions,  whether  or  not  we 
have  what  you  need. 


GROESBECK-HEARN,  Inc. 

Aji  Advertising  Agency  Primarily  Interested  in  Sales 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Members,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Members,  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Servicing  the  Consumer 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


product  from  a  nationally  known 
maker  and  then  to  read  the  warranty 
that  goes  with  the  goods.  These  guar- 
antees are  standardized.  They  open 
with  this  sentence:  "We  warrant  each 
piece  of  apparatus  manufactured  by  us 
to  be  free  from  defect  in  material  and 
A\orkmanship."  A  fine  beginning!  But 
at  once  there  follows  three  or  four  sen- 
tences with  such  clauses  as:  "This 
warranty  sliall  not  apply,  etc.": 
"Neither  shall  it  apply,  etc.";  and 
"This  warranty  is  in  lieu  of,  etc."  Just 
as  the  customer  is  wondering  what  the 
maker  does  guarantee,  if  anything,  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  standard 
form  greets  him  with : 

"Our  obligations  under  this  war- 
ranty are  limited  to  the  furnishing  at 
our  factory  of  any  part  of  said  equip- 
ment which  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  delivery  to  the  original  purchas- 
er, be  returned  to  us,  transportation 
charges  prepaid,  and  which  examina- 
tion shall  disclose,  in  our  judgment, 
to  be  defective." 

The  defective  part  may  be  worth 
ten  dollars.  To  tear  apart  the  equip- 
ment, prepay  transportation  and  re- 
place the  part  when  it  has  been  re- 
ceived may — as  quite  often  it  does — 
cost  the  customer  ten  times  ten  dol- 
lars; and,  if  he  happens  to  live  far 
from  the  factory,  he  may  be  without 
the  equipment  for  several  weeks.  To 
meet  just  this  contingency — with  its 
resultant  ill-will — has  been  the  first 
and  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
the  servicing  of  individual  consumers. 

THE  brutal  coldness  of  the  formal 
warranty  stands  in  the  sales  con- 
tract; it  is  attached  to  the  product.  But. 
in  order  to  retain  the  customer's  good- 
will and  to  build  repeat  orders,  the 
manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to 
•  bring  the  factory  to  the  user — through 
servicing  stations  or  servicing  dealers, 
and  the  like.  With  reputable  manu- 
facturers, furthermore,  the  customer 
is  reimbursed — or  not  charged  in  the 
first  place — for  the  ten  times  ten  dol- 
lars of  expense.  He  is,  furthermore, 
given  a  "loaner"  during  the  days  or 
weeks  of  inconvenience;  whether  that 
"loaner"  be  a  radio  battery,  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  a  truck,  or  a  Pullman  car. 

"Although  many  times  customers 
are    unintentionally    unjust    in    their 


claims,"  says  the  MotoMeter  Company, 
"and  while  this  means  a  money  loss 
to  us,  we  are  amply  repaid  in  the  good- 
will of  over  ten  million  users  of  our 
product."  This  opinion  comes  from 
a  policy  under  which  any  service  sta- 
tion of  that  concern  replaces,  without 
question  or  delay,  any  article  that  does 
not  stand  up  under  use;  plus  a  very 
generous  half-cost  replacement  of 
broken  or  damaged  instruments. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany comes  very  close  to  warranting 
complete  satisfaction.     It  promises: 

"All  registers  sold  as  new  are  guar- 
anteed for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
date  of  delivery.  No  charge  will  be 
made  to  the  user  for  parts,  repair 
time,  or  traveling  time  [of  the  repair- 
man]. .  .  .  Should  the  register  get 
out  of  order  from  ordinary  use  within 
one  year  from  the  above  date,  we 
agree  to  repair  it  free  of  charge."  The 
only  condition  attached  to  this  war- 
ranty is  either  that  the  user  pay  trans- 
portation to  the  factory  or  nearest 
agency,  or  if  the  repairman  is  sum- 
moned to  the  place  where  it  is  used, 
that  the  mans  actual  expenses  be  paid, 
but  with  no  charge  for  his  time. 

The  standard  manufacturers'  war- 
ranty, in  short,  is  not  satisfactory.  As 
a  formal  statement  it  shields  the  fac- 
tory legally;  it  undoubtedly  is  a  pro- 
tection against  unreasonable  claims. 
But  any  manufacturer  who  stopped  all 
adjustments  on  the  deadline  of  the 
warranty's  wording  would  lose  sales 
in  the  competition  of  today.  The  way 
out  from  this  dilemma  is  through  the 
servicing  station  to  which  the  defec- 
tive product  is  taken  (or  from  which  it 
is  serviced) ;  the  reconditioning  and 
repairing  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
imbursement of  the  agency  by  the  fac- 
tory. The  servicing  manuals,  accord- 
ingly, contain  detailed  instructions  to 
the  local  dealer  for  reporting  both  re- 
placement parts  and  labor  costs  on 
prescribed  forms,  together  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  method  of  handling 
the  credit  memorandum  through  the 
accounting  department. 

SER\TCIN(;  has.  in  this  manner,  de- 
veloped within  five  or  six  years  as 
a  sort  of  intermediary — with  the  indi- 
vidual customer — to  modify  the  harsh 
terminology   of  the  formal   warranty. 


Such  servicing  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
recognition  that  the  factory  is  obliged 
to  users  to  insure  their  satisfaction 
with  the  product  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  step  to  build  consumer  good- 
will which  has,  as  an  ultimate  aim,  the 
next  sale. 

"Our  dealers  can't  make  money," 
is  the  judgment  of  the  sales  manager 
of  Goodyear  Tire  Company  (  Mr.  L.  C. 
Rockhill  I ,  "unless  their  margins  for 
servicing  are  adequate  and  their  sta- 
tions are  operated  on  sound  business 
principles." 


T 


HAT  opinion  is  the  kernel  of  ser- 
vicing_  the  individual  customer. 
One  can  discern  a  regular  cycle  for 
each  new  product  that  requires  servic- 
ing. The  product  is  launched.  For  a 
time  it  carries  the  country  as  by  storm, 
since  it  is  new  and  fills  a  need.  The  first 
sales  yield  good  margins  to  the  sales- 
man and  the  dealer,  and,  with  growing 
volume,  the  "net"  looks  good.  Then, 
imperceptibly,  as  a  rule,  servicing 
creeps  in — both  for  the  initial  instal- 
lation and  for  "keeping  the  product 
sold."  After  one  or  two  seasons  the 
dealers  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
years  business  shows  a  loss;  they  de- 
mand wider  margins  of  the  factory, 
allowances  for  servicing,  the  aid  of  a 
factory-trained  service  manager;  and, 
out  of  the  confusion,  servicing  be- 
comes a  department  of  the  agency 
separate  from  the  straight  selling,  and, 
v/ith  it,  separate  accounting  and  the 
effort  to  make  servicing  self-sustaining. 

"One  of  the  most  notable  things 
we  have  discovered,"  says  the  Tim- 
ken  Company,  "is  the  small  number 
of  dealers  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
profits  they  are  making.  Yet  no  in- 
dustry, particularly  a  new  one,  can 
be  permanently  successful  unless 
everyone  connected  with  it  is  able  to 
make  consistently  a  satisfactory  profit. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
every  dealer  will  be  successful,  be- 
cause there  will  always  be  failures  due 
to  lack  of  ability,  lack  of  capital,  and 
other  reasons  which  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  industry  itself.  But  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  average  man  with 
average  ability  to  make  a  profit  as  a 
local  agent. 

There  ensues  the  one  big  and  un- 
solved problem  of  "how  to  service  in- 
dividual consumers  and  make  it  pay." 

Initially,  servicing  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  its  way.  Early  models  in  the 
laboratory  are  one  thing;  turned  out 
under  a  "production  schedule"  and 
subject    to    the   abuses    of   actual    use 
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HoAV  Is  Bxisixiess   In  lo^va. 


Here  is  a  ^ood  hatometer/ 


An  Iowa  manufacturer  who  does  a  state  wide  business  has  just 
shown  us  his  gross  sales  figures  for  the  past  six  years.  This 
concern's  products  retail  for  10  cents  each  or  less  and  are 
widely  sold  in  cities,  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 


Sales  in 

Iowa  for 

yeai 

1922, 
1923, 
1924, 
1925, 
1926, 
1927, 

$1,345,512.50 
1,422,116.25 
1,611,896.75 
1,648,783.50 
1,808,247.75 
2,142,538.00 

This  manufacturer  has  an  aggressive  merchandising  policy,  a  strong  sales 
organization  and  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  newspaper  advertising  space  in 
this  state. 

Who  is  this  manufacturer — you  ask. 

None  other  than  ourselves.  The  figures  given  above  represent  the  amount 
of  money  which  subscribers  have  paid  so  that  they  could  read  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  each  year.     They  do  not  include  advertising  income. 

Who  could  ask  for  any  better  indicator  of  the  opportunity  to  increase  sales  on 
a  popular  priced  meritorious  product  in  the  Iowa  market. 


I 


December    Tvjet   Pa 
Daily   Average 


,a  H        Sl)t  p^l  Moimg  ^eQt^ijer  anil  Qfributiie 
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Going  to  Detroit  soon?" 

Haven't  planned  on  it." 

Well,  the  next  time  you  are  there,  look  up 
the  Evans -Winter -Hebb  organization.  I  did  last 
week.  And  a  big  surprise.  Something  more  than 
printers.  Their  own  building  with  everything 
under  their  control  for  the  complete  handling 
of  direct  advertising.  Quite  a  planning  and  copy 
staff  alone.  And  the  work  they  are  doing  shows 
that  they  must  be  on  the  right  track.  Just  the 
people  you  need  to  help  you  put  over  your 
direct  advertising  in  a  big  way." 

"I'll  get  in  touch  with  them  by  mail." 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


ThebuitinrtiM  of  thcKvana-'Winlcr-Itelitt  orfcanization  i»  the  rxrcution  of  direct  ndvertiiiing  as  a  definite  medium,  for  the 
prepunition  and  prodiirtion  of  \»liirli  it  liii«  within  ituflf  hoih  ra|)iil)l(>  jn-rBuniK*]  uiid  i-oniplfte  facilitirH:  Marketing 
AoalvHiH     •     Plan     •     Copy     ■     Design     ■     Art     •     Engraving    •     Ix-llerpress  and  OfTttct  Printing    •     Ilinding    ■     Mailing 


they  act  quite  difFerently.  Servicing 
to  adjust  engineering  to  use  is  costly. 
With  each  product  it  is  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensive process  to  modify  a  design  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  a  hundred 
million  people.  The  cost  of  such  ser- 
vicing becomes,  in  effect,  a  part  of  the 
patent  rights  and  other  intangibles  of 
perfecting  the  product. 

AS  the  product  becomes  established, 
.  the  situation  changes.  "How  to 
make  it  pay"  is  altered  into  "It  is 
necessary  to  make  it  pay." 

The  first  recourse  is  to  coach  ser- 
vicemen to  "sell"  enough  incidental 
supplies,  as  a  part  of  the  recondition- 
ing of  the  product,  to  turn  expense 
into  profit.  Thus  the  makers  of  gas 
mantles  converted  their  servicing  into 
a  major  source  of  revenue;  thus  radio 
dealers  have  forced  tubes  and  batteries 
and  condensers  upon  credulous  but 
helpless  owners.  Thus,  too,  has  this 
type  of  servicing  brought  general  dis- 
credit upon  all  servicing.  To  a  lim- 
ited extent  such  "selling"  is  necessary; 
but  there  is  every  temptation  to  over- 
do it.  Instead  of  creating  that  most 
desirable  of  intangibles,  good-will,  it 
diverts  consumers  to  rival  dealers. 
Company  after  company,  therefore, 
has  felt  obliged  to  caution  its  service- 
men in  this  matter. 

Second  thoughts  turn  to  devices  to 
charge  the  owner  for  the  time  of  the 
servicing.  During  the  period  of  the 
sales  guarantee  (sixty  days,  six  months 
or  a  year)  this  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble, as  also  it  would  be  unfair;  nor  is 
it,  in  practice,  advisable  during  the 
months  when  time-payments  are  still 
"running  against  the  goods." 

To  charge  per  hour  for  servicing  in- 
volves "selling  the  idea  of  servicing" 
to  the  consumer,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  frank  explanation  that  a  mechanical 
product  must  have  periodical  care  and 
that  no  owner  can  do  such  work  so 
well  and  so  inexpensively  as  the 
trained  serviceman.  Such  concerns  as 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
and  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  have  developed  the  tech- 
nique of  "selling  the  idea  of  servicing" 
almost  to  perfection.  For  automobiles 
and  trucks,  all  users  have  been  edu- 
cated to  this  understanding.  For 
radio  and  refrigeration  much  progress 
has  been  made,  but  uniformity 
throughout  the  country  is  yet  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Great  satisfaction  has  come  to  auto- 
mobile owners  through  tlie  "flat  rate 
system"  which  is  fast  superseding  the 
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Client:  "How  can  I  reach  the 
largest  national,  masculine  audience 
most  effectively  and  economically?" 

Space  Buyer :  "  u  s  e  the 

ALL-FICTION  FIELD.  These  maga- 
zines are  edited  primarily  to  interest  men 
readers,  and  young  men  and  old,  all  over 
the  country,  simply  read  their  covers 
off.  There's  no  more  economical  and 
effective  man  medium  than  All-Fiction." 

^2,900  a  page 

All-FiclionFelcl 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


U  / 
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It  is  significant 

that  in  so  many  Shrine 
families  this  publica- 
tion is  not  referred  to 
as  "dad's  magazine"  but 
as  "our  magazine" 


Every  member  of  the  Shrine  is  a 
reader  of  The  Shrine  Magazine. 
The  circulation  is  in  excess  of 
600,000  copies  monthly.  A 
distribution  statement,  by  states, 
IV ill  be  mailed  upon  request. 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway   •   New  York 
Thone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


Tribune  Tower 
CHICAGO 


Little  Building 
BOSTON 


Bakers  Weekly  Aew  YortSify 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Kesearch  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis   data. 
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PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

FACSIMILES  -  ENLARGEMENTS -REDUCTIONS 

Commerce    Photo-Prinl    Corporation 

42    BROADWAY  80     MAIDEN     LANE 

Hanover    8993  Jolm    3897 


Only  Denne  in   , 
Canadian  Advexti5in 


■,"     but     when     atlvertl; 
there    you    need    a    Canadian    Agency 
thoroughly    conversant    with    local    con- 
ditions.     Let    us   tell    you   why. 


L  JDEHNE  C  Company  ltd 

Reford  Bid;.  TOnONTO. 
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Jewish  Daily  Forward.  New  York 

.Ipwlsh  Daily  ForwariJ  Is  the  worlj's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A  B  C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspaners  Duhllshcd.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  roniiiiunlty  throughout  the 
I'nUed  States.  A  Hoite  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
larKest  volume  of  iix'al  and  national  advertising 
Renders  effective  tuerciiandlsing  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


"time  and  material  basis"  for  all 
makes  of  cars,  there  being  added  to 
the  agreement  as  to  cost  the  guarantee 
that  if  the  repair  work  is  faultily  car- 
ried out  it  will  be  redone  without 
charge.  Servicing  is  thus  kept  from 
"independent"  garages  and  held  to  the 
"authorized  service  stations"  of  the 
respective  makers,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  confidence  of  the  owner  is 
greatly  augmented. 

A  third  method  is  applicable  to  ini- 
tial installations  of  the  whole  range  of 
"domestic"  equipment.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple one  of  having  the  dealer  pay  the 
man  who  makes  the  installation  a  com- 
mission of,  say,  one  per  cent  of  the 
sales  price  of  the  product  installed, 
for  each  installation  that  does  not  re- 
quire servicing  within  the  period  of 
the  "guarantee"  (thirty,  sixty  days, 
six  months,  or  a  year).  This  bonus, 
odd  as  the  statement  may  sound,  is 
fast  spreading  in  popularity  with  both 
employer  and  employee.  Two  service- 
men will  accomplish  what  formerly 
four  could  not  handle;  the  service  call 
"hook"  in  the  agency  is  kept  clean; 
the  men  earn  more;  and  good  work  is 
rewarded. 

A  FOURTH  means  of  making  the  ser- 
vicing pay  its  way  is  through  look- 
ing at  it  as  a  step  to- greater  sales.  The 
Caloroil  Corporation  urges  upon  its 
dealers  this  consideration: 

"^  ou  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  for 
space  in  a  newspaper  if  it  brought  re- 
sults, so  do  not  think  you  are  losing 
money  when  your  men  make  one  or 
two  extra  calls  a  day  to  build  up 
friendship  and  good-will  for  Calor- 
oil." 

Advertising  for  servicing  has  come 
with  a  few.  Willard  uses  half  pages 
to  tell  that  "Real  Service  Saves  Re- 
pairs." followed  by  a  list  of  "Willard 
five-point  inspection  service."  The 
\aliiinal  Carbon  Company  advertises 
ill  full  pages  with  trade  publications 
an  engineering  servicing  whose  object 
is  to  instruct  customers  in  better  use 
of  (ixwelding  equipment  and  acetvlene 
j;as.  There  are  many  indications  that 
the  ad\ertising  of  servicing  will  in- 
crease. 

"No  advertisement  is  read  like  the 
one  addressed  to  an  owner."  says  one 
general  manager,  "and  for  direct-mail 
it's  a  list  of  picked  names.  If  we  can't 
make  good  with  them  with  advertising 
we  cani  with  anvbodv.  They're  |)ast 
the  inquiry  stage,  because  they  al- 
ready have  our  goods." 

If  all  repairmen  were  salesmen,  the 
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ore  R*05perity 

t^SrALTOONA 


The  reprint  of  this  newspaper  clipping  shows 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  spend  large 
sums  of  money  to  enlarge  its  facilities  at  Altoona 
where  its  largest  railroad  shops  are  now  located. 

Mr.  Salesmanager,  you  realize  what  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  means  to  Altoona — to  its  people, 
and  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. Everybody  will  participate,  and  every- 
body will  profit  by  it,  and  everybody  will  have 
more  money  to  spend,  and  spend  it  freely. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  come  to  Altoona  to 
get  your  share  of  the  new  business  and  pros- 
perity. Why  not  let  us  help  you  with  a  news- 
paper campaign  that  will  reach  this  increased 
buying  power?  The  Mirror  is  the  only  paper  you 
require  to  tell  your  story  to  Altoona's  families, 
for  it  circulates  throughout  the  25-mile  trading 
radius,  and  is  delivered  into  the  homes  of  29,000 
families. 

Why  not  start  the  New  Year  right  by  coming  to 
Altoona?  . 


Eltoona  Wtrtot 


Busincs.s  Direct 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

FRED  G.  PEARCE,  Advertising  Manager 
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Have  You  Examined 
the  "New"  RECORD? 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD  is  now  BIGGER— and 
takes  the  standard  7  x  10  plate,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  special  cuts  to  fit  the  old  small  size. 
The  new  over-all  size,  8%  x  11%  inches,  provides  carefully 
proportioned  and  handsome  margins  for  the  advertisements, 
which  will  thus  be  set  off  to  maximum  advantage.  The 
"new"  RECORD  is  also  BETTER  typographically,  pictorially 
and  textually.  Long  the  leading  magazine  in  its  field  in 
architect  and  engineer  circulation,  now  36%  ahead  of  its 
nearest  competitor,  the  "new"  RECORD  will  command  the 
considerably  enhanced  interest  and  attention  of  a  clientele 
that  constitutes  the  main  specifying  and  purchase-control- 
ling factor  in  a  market  that,  in  1927,  totaled  nearly  se/en 
billion  dollars.  The  January— and  succeeding — numbers  will 
merit  the  closest  study  by  those  who  sell  or  direct  the  sell- 
ing for  others,  in  this  enormous  field. 

On  request — sample  copy,  latest  building 
statistics,  our  booklet  "Selling  the  Arcbi- 
tect."  and  most  recent  A.  B.  C.  reports. 
Tbe  RECORD  is  a  member  of  both  A.  B.  C. 
and  A.  B.  P.   Inc. 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

Division  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member    A.    B.   C.  Member   A.   B.   P.,   Inc. 


As  an  occasional  relief 
from  pictures,  pictures, 
pictures  comes  a  booklet 
beautiful  because  of  its 
skillful  employment  of 
type,  white  space  and  dis- 
tinctive paper.  Quite  out  of 
the  ordinary,  such  booklets. 
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Varolii  Company 

Grand  Rapids 


1927  was 

Oral  Hygiene's 

best  year.... 
and  January 

1928  is  the 
best  month 
in  our  history. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 

1116  Wolfendalc  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

CHICAOO:      W.      B.      Conant,     Peoples     Oaa      Bide., 

Harrison    8448. 
Ni:\V    YOUK:    Stuart    M.    Stanley.    62    West    45th    St., 

V.indorblU    3758. 
ST.    LOUIS:    A.    D.    McKlnney.    Syndicate    Trust    Bldg., 

OllKj    43. 
SAX    KRANClsrO:     TtonT    A.    Johnstone,     ir>5     Mont- 

t^otiicry    St..    Kparny    8086. 


whole  problem  would  be  simple.  But 
the  psychology  is  wrong.  The  aver- 
age mechanic,  due  to  his  environment 
and  his  work,  is  a  "negative"  talker, 
and  a  poor  man  to  correct  an  owner's 
false  impressions.  The  repairman 
comes  into  the  home  when  trouble  has 
been  brewing;  unless  he  is  gifted  with 
tact  he  will  let  drop  some  remark  that 
discredits  the  salesman  as  one  who 
"misrepresents"  or  "claims  too  much." 
At  best,  the  repairman  covers  up  diffi- 
culties. He  is  no  more  a  salesman  by 
nature  than  every  customer  is  "the 
ideal  owner." 

Nearly  all  manufacturers  of  appro- 
priate products  have  built  up  servic- 
ing. Not  all  of  them,  however,  have 
had  the  vision  to  feature  their  servic- 
ing as  a  sales  argument  or  as  an  ad- 
vertising thought.  To  "sell  the  idea" 
with  an  expense  bill  impending  for 
the  customer  is  bad;  or,  as  one  man 
states  it,  "the  purpose  is  too  appar- 
ent." The  only  solution,  in  reason,  is 
to  "sell"  the  idea  in  advance;  and,  as 
always,  "salesmen  are  to  sell  goods 
while  advertising  is  to  'sell'  ideas." 
More  general  advertising  of  servicing 
is,  accordingly,  likely  to  become  com- 
mon. 

SO,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  question  of 
Wliat  does  it  cost?"  or  "What  is  the 
discount?"  that  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  making  sales,  but  such  questions  as 
"How  does  it  perform?"  or  "What 
kind  of  service  does  the  maker  give?" 
Willys-Overland  reminds  dealers  of 
the  need  to  advertise  their  servicing, 
with  this  admonition  to  bring  home 
the  fundamentals: 

"Wliat  owner  wants  to  buy  his  auto- 
mobile across  a  fine  table  from  a  neat, 
accommodating  salesman,  only  to  go 
down  an  alley  to  receive  servicing  of 
an  uncertain  nature  from  dirty,  pos- 
sibly misinformed,  mechanics  in  a 
dark  and  unclean  servicing  depart- 
ment? See  that  you  are  properly  lo- 
cated to  render  convenient  servicing.'" 

Finally,  there  is  "preventive"  ser- 
vicing. 

The  individual's  satisfaction  is 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  investment.  If  he  pays  a  good 
price,  or  buys  from  a  high-grade  deal- 
er, he  expects  a  minimum  of  "trouble." 
Ihis  means,  upon  analysis,  that  the 
equipment  "is  ready  to  run  when 
wanted."  Convenience  quickly  obliter- 
ates memory  of  the  cost. 

To  prevent  inconvenience  becomes, 
then,  the  ideal  of  servicing.  "Pre- 
ventive" servicing  opens  wide  the  sales 
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field  for  the  department.  It  takes  the 
form  of  regular  and  nu'thodical  inspec- 
tions, to  clietk  luhricalion  and  loose 
bearings,  to  correct  "habits  of  the  own- 
er." and  to  advise  the  consumer  of  con- 
ditioning work  that  ought  to  be  done, 
rather  than  to  permit  him  to  wait  until 
a  breakdown  oiiurs.  While  it  is  im- 
portant to  liave  owners  realize  the  ne- 
cessit\  for  repairs,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  oversell  repairs  or  adjustments 
otliei   than  such  as  are  really  needed. 

""PREVENTIVE"    servicing    also 

-I  takes  the  form  of  telephone  ser- 
vicing. If  the  telephone  message  is 
handled  bv  a  girl,  or  by  the  ordinary 
clerk,  all  that  is  possible  is  to  hang  the 
complainant's  name  and  address  on  the 
"hook"  as  a  reminder  that  the  service- 
man has  a  "call"  to  make.  But  "we  get 
rid  of  three-fourths  of  them  the  first 
minute."  says  a  radio  dealer  in  Wiscon- 
sin, "and  we  do  it  by  having  the  best 
repairman  answer  the  telephone."  In 
a  tactful  way  he  explains  that  it  may 
be  hours  or  a  day  before  a  serviceman 
can  visit  the  owner,  adding,  "Perhaps 
I  can  save  vou  time  and  expense  by 
making  some  suggestions  over  the  tele- 
phone." 

Then  there  follow  questions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  trouble,  with  the 
most  usual  causes  mentioned  first.  The 
repairman  waits  at  the  telephone  for 
each  suggestion  to  be  followed  through 
by  the  distant  consumer,  yet  by  a  help- 
ful attitude  he  does,  in  many  cases, 
lead  the  owner  to  help  himself. 

Telephone  servicing  shows  "an  ap- 
preciation for  the  owner's  inconve- 
nience" while  saving  him  both  time 
and  expense.  It  demands  tact,  of 
course,  but  the  rewards  are  immense. 

Many  unreasonable  demands  are 
made  for  servicing  with  which  the 
telephone  serves  admirably.  "Don't 
be  afraid  to  refuse  servicing,"  runs 
one  manual,  with  a  note  that  is  rather 
jieculiar  amid  all  the  recommenda- 
tions for  more  and  better  attention  to 
the  owner.  Over  the  telephone  this 
can  be  done  firmlv  and  vet  in  a  per- 
fecth   courteous  wav. 

Although  one  must  admit  that  man- 
ufacturers have  failed  to  visualize  the 
opportunitv  of  telephone  servicing,  it 
is  still  evident  that  they  are  coming 
to  recommend  the  method.  The  Na- 
tional Cast  Register  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, devotes  five  pages  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  ''servicing,"  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  Advertising  &  Selling  for  January  11. 
The  third  uill  appear  in  an  early  issae. 


DA!" 

said  the  Chief 
of  the  Baby  Copy 
Writers,  to  the 
Inquiring  Client! 


••  *|~^A!'  "  explained  the  Big  Boss  of  the 
J_^  Agency,  as  he  conducted  the  Inquir- 
ing Client  through  the  Baby  Copy  Writers 
Department,  "is  the  language  of  The  Coming 
Generation— the  BUYERS  IN  YOUR  BIG 
MARKET  OF  THE  FUTURE! 

"  'DA,'  "  continued  the  Boss,  "is  the  favorite 
expression  of  our  young  and  peppy  writers, 
who  know  so  well  how  to  talk  to  their  own 
generation.  'Baby  Billikens,'  here,  is  Copy 
Chief,  because  he  gets  the  'Da'  stuff  over  so 
much  better  than  the  rest." 

"Da !  Da !  Da !  Da !"  acclaimed  the  Baby  Copy 
Staff  in  vociferous  agreement. 

"Da!  Da!  Da!  Da!  Da— mn!"  shrieked  the 
Client  as  they  led  him  to  his  padded  cell. 


WALTER  CHESTER,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Writer  and  Counsellor  to  Sophisticated  Agents  and  Advertisers 


House  Organs 

W  t  are  t\\v  producers  ut  sonic  ot  ilu- 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organsin  the  country.  Writeforcopy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William    Feather  Company 


605  Canon  nullJini 


Cleveland.  Ohio 


Over  40  Years 

of  Helpful  Service 

Bakers*  Helper  maintains  a  service 
department  for  bakers,  helping 
them  to  overcome  faults  in  their 
goods,  furnishing  recipes  and  giving 
much  other  practical  business  ad- 
vice. Subscribers  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  paper  —  75% 
renew  by  mail. 


tM.iUKhnllW. 


ABC 


Baker 


EIPEF 


ABP 


Puhltihort    Ttrlrf    a    Month 

431    SOUTH    DEARBORN   St.,   CHICAGO 
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^^XPLOSIVES 
INGINEER 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  REACH 

MINING  MEN? 

QUARRY  MEN? 

CONTRACTORS? 

THE  Explosives  Engi- 
neer is  eagerly  read  by 
many  men  who  influence 
j)urchases  for  mines,  quar- 
ries and  contractors. 

The  Explosives  Engineer 
will  be  five  years  old  in 
^larch,  1928.  Its  net  paid 
circulation  is  approaching  six 
thousand  A.  B.  C.  Its  gross 
circulation  is  at  present 
9,000.  Most  of  its  subscrib- 
ers are  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  their  assistants. 

The  Explosives  Engineer  is 
the  only  publication  devoted 
to  the  important  problems  of 
moving  coal,  ore  and  stone 
safely  and  effectively  with 
the  aid  of  explosives.  Its 
articles  on  accident  preven- 
tion keep  it  prominently  be- 
fore the  management  of  the 
industries  it  serves. 


Executive  Sense  in  Salesmen 
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The  Explosives  Engineer  should 
he  on  your  list  for  1928.  Sample 
copy  and  A.  B.  C.  statement  on 
request.  Address  The  Explosives 
Engineer,  1000  Delaware  Trust 
Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


AAAAAA 


monthly  sales  contests.  The  element 
of  comparison  is  always  interesting. 
I  tell  the  men  that  they  can  to  some 
extent  get  the  effect  of  a  competition 
among  their  own  dealers.  When 
dealer  A  sells  a  whole  carload  of 
our  goods  in  six  months  the  sales- 
man should  use  that  fact  with  other 
dealers  who  have  businesses  of  the 
same  size.  Such  other  dealers  will 
either  be  immediately  interested  in 
As  success  or  can  be  dared  into  be- 
coming interested.  What  advantages 
had  A  which  they  do  not  enjoy? 
Again,  these  more  spectacular  suc- 
cesses give  our  salesmen  a  chance  to 
describe  to  other  dealers  the  store 
methods  adopted  which  resulted  in  the 
bigger  volume  of  sales. 

AS  these  methods  are  described, 
the  listener  mentally  puts  himself 
through  the  same  steps.  He  sees  himseli 
giving  our  goods  special  display,  or 
advertising  them,  or  doing  the  other 
things  which  explain  A's  success  in  dis- 
posing of  his  carload.  And.  of  course, 
in  attempting  to  get  a  dealer  to  buv  a 
carload  it  is  far  more  effective  to  show 
how  another  dealer  sold  such  a  quan- 
tity than  to  simply  argue  about  the 
possibilities  with  unproved  theories. 

But  another  thing  has  been  found 
where  salesmen  acquire  the  executive 
sense  in  their  work.  They  begin  to 
see  right  through  the  dealer  and  his 
clerks  to  the  consumer.  It  is  the  con- 
sumer who  must  be  influenced  if  the 
goods  are  to  be  sold  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. With  this  view  of  his  work  the 
salesman  begins  to  see  the  advertising 
department  as  a  right-hand  assistant, 
too.  He  becomes  ready  to  use  their 
efforts  on  his  behalf.  He  sees  that 
their  efforts  and  his  coincide  in  that 
the  jig  is  up  unless  the  consumer  con- 
sumes. So  the  salesman  begins  to  make 
wider  and  more  intelligent  use  of  the 
advertising  material  supplied  him. 

Most  salesmen  do  not  want  to  travel 
forever.  There  comes  a  time  when 
life  on  the  road  grows  monotonous, 
and  the  realization  comes  that  some 
Nouiiger  fellow  could  hustle  around 
faster  and  pump  enthusiasm  into  deal- 
ers better  than  the  man  with  thinning 
locks.  "We  are  quite  fratik  with  our 
men  about  the  opportunities  in  sell- 
ing," says  one  sales  executive.     "We 


tell  them  that  they  must  face  middle 
age  frankly  and  decide  what  the)  pro- 
pose to  do  when  it  arrives.  Obviously 
we  cannot  give  executive  positions 
either  in  our  home  office  or  our 
branches  to  all  of  the  salesmen  we 
employ.  What  then?  When  the 
salesman  has  reached  a  certain  point 
we  believe  he  should  either  become 
one  of  our  executives  or  go  into  retail- 
ing or  jobbing  on  his  own.  We  tell 
our  men  this.  Few  men  can  be  whizz- 
bangs  as  salesmen  after  passing  the 
fifty-year  mark.  Therefore  it  is  de- 
cidedly to  the  salesman's  own  interest 
to  get  what  you  call  the  executive  at- 
titude toward  his  work.  Only  as  he 
does  get  it  will  he  have  any  chance  of 
becoming  a  branch  manager  or  home 
office  sales  executive.  If  he  fails  to 
make  the  grade  required  for  these 
positions,  he  has  at  least  been  equip- 
ping himself  to  go  into  retailing.  In 
learning  how  to  help  his  retailers  sell 
he  has  had  to  study  every  aspect  of 
retailing — store  location,  stock  selec- 
tion, window  displays  and  other  forms 
of  retail  advertising,  hiring  of  clerks, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to 
make  a  successful  retailer.  If  he  has 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  he 
has  seen  why  hundreds  of  stores  have 
failed  while  other  hundreds  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

AS  I  discussed  these  points  in  execu- 
-tive  salesmanship  with  a  friend  who 
has  sold  for  several  years,  he  re- 
marked, "But  don't  forget  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain.  Before  your 
executive  sense  will  get  into  salesman- 
ship in  a  general  way,  a  good  many 
manufacturers  will  have  to  change 
their  attitude  toward  the  salesman. 
They  can  retain  their  determination  to 
see  sales  increase.  But  thev  nuist  not 
give  the  salesman  so  many  accounts 
that  the  big  ones  must  be  slighted  to 
provide  time  to  cover  the  little  ones. 
They  must  look  at  business  secured 
and  at  times  forget  the  number  of  calls 
per  day.  They  must  not  urge  orders 
of  a  certain  size  in  all  cases.  And 
advertising  display  material  must  con- 
tain active  selling  copy,  prepared  from 
the  dealer's  own  standpoint."  This 
comment  may  sound  a  useful  caution 
to  the  inamifacturer  who  wants  to  de- 
velop executive  sense  in  his  salesmen. 
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Oklahoma 
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Daily  and  Sunday 


HE  average  net  paid 
circulations  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  and 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman  as 
of  December  1,  1927,  were: 
Oklahoman  and  Times, 
153,422;  Sunday  Oklaho- 
man,  96,079. 


T^  A  IT  VOKLAHOMAN1   r^    4^1 
JLyrViLyl      ctnd  TIMES      IDjy^'AZ 

SUNDAY  -  -  96,079 


ON  December  I,  1927.  just  7,034  more  per- 
sons were  buying  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  on  week  days  than  one  year  ago. 
The  average  net  paid  week  day  circulation  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  as  of  December  1,  was 
153,422    copies. 

The  average  Sunday  sale,  as  of  December  1, 
1927,  was  96,079  copies,  a  gain  for  the  year  of 
5,657. 


In  December  the  Times  published  706,104  lines 
of  advertising,  27,846  lines  more  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding month  in  1926;  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 
583,646  lines,  a  gain  of  22,232  lines;  the  Sunday 
Oklahoman,  285,838  lines,  a  gain  of  36,876. 

During  1927  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  published 
72.8%  of  all   daily  advertising   in   Oklahoma   City. 
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will  be  visible  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  If  no  clouds  are  in  sight,  arti- 
ficial ones  will  be  created  b)'  explod- 
ing smoke-bombs  at  proper  intervals. 
Radio  lights  are  available  to  guide 
airmen  to  a  safe  landing  when  the 
fields  are  enveloped  in  a  fog.  And 
there  is  a  super-beacon  proposed  for 
Chicago  that  will  stand  500  feet  above 
the  ground,  employ  electric  tubes 
filled  with  neon  gas  and  send  forth  a 
beam  visible  in  Milwaukee,  eighty 
miles  away. 

At  the  Government's  Assay  Office  in 
New  York  City,  they  have  a  device 
that  actually  picks  gold  out  of  the 
air.  Heretofore,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metal  was  lost  in 
the  fumes  that  passed  off  during  the 
smelting  process.  Now  the  gold-bear- 
ing fumes  are  forced  to  rise  between 
two  metal  plates  charged  with  high 
voltage  electricity.  The  gold  particles 
become  electrified  and  after  settling 
on  the  nearby  electrodes,  they  are 
shaken  into  a  collecting  chamber  be- 
low. Already  something  like  700 
ounces  of  gold  values  have  been  re- 
covered. 

ENGINEERS  are  demonstrating 
revolutionary  types  of  steam  boil- 
ers having  "submerged  burners"  that 
permit  the  combustion  of  gas,  oil,  or 
even  powdered  coal  to  go  on  under 
water.  No  smoke  is  given  off,  so  stacks 
are  not  needed.  Combustion  is  com- 
plete before  the  flame  strikes  the  water, 
but  the  hot  gases  speed  through  it  so 
rapidly  that  steam  is  raised  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  a  method  of  this  kind 
should  come  into  general  use,  our 
boilers  in  a  few  years  would  be  only 
a  tenth  as  large  as  they  are  today,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  tremendous  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  such  equipment. 

Out  in  Nebraska  recently  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  a  remarkable 
tractor  that  ran  by  itself,  successfully 
plowed  a  twenty-acre  field.  All  the 
owner  must  do  is  guide  the  tractor 
once  around  the  outside  border  of  the 
field.  Then  by  starting  the  engine 
with  one  wheel  traveling  in  the  furrow- 
already  plowed,  a  metal  guide  on  the 
front  of  the  machine  does  the  rest,  and 
it  goes  chugging  along  in  a  constantly 
dwindling  area,  never  stopping  until 
the  last  bit  of  ground  has  been  plowed. 


An  automatic  cut-off  stops  the  tractor 
instantly  in  case  the  plow  hits  an  ob- 
struction, or  the  front  wheel  jumps 
out  of  a  furrow.  Developments  of  this 
kind  lead  us  to  believe  that  farm  labor 
may  soon  go  the  way  of  the  farm 
horse. 

ON  every  side  are  recently  perfected 
devices  of  great  value  to  industry. 
Mercury  is  coming  into  large  use  in 
many  fields  of  enterprise.  It  is  the 
essential  substance  that  enters  into  the 
operation  of  the  new  mercury  tur- 
bines. But  this  metal  when  present 
as  a  vapor  in  the  air  is  extremely  pois- 
onous, so  a  clever  fellow  has  given  us 
a  device  that  rings  a  gong  when  there 
is  even  one  part  of  mercury  in  twenty 
million  of  air.  Another  new  appara- 
tus changes  the  alternating  current 
from  ordinary  house  wires  to  direct 
current  suitable  for  charging  batteries. 
An  ingenious  contraption  called  a 
"thermostop"  will  protect  motors  of 
all  kinds  from  overheating.  If  the 
oil  supply  of  the  engine  becomes  ex- 
hausted or  any  part  of  the  cooling 
system  fails,  the  thermostop  rings  a 
bell  and  the  motor  ceases  to  operate 
instantly. 

The  rays  from  a  new  kind  of  quartz 
lamp  are  being  employed  to  detect 
forgeries,  test  foods  and  read  secret 
writing.  Lender  this  powerful  "black 
light"  the  investigator  can  discover 
quickly  if  a  bank  note  is  genuine,  if 
an  erasure  has  been  made,  if  a  cheap 
dye  has  been  substituted  for  the  real 
thing,  if  a  fabric  contains  cotton  in- 
stead of  wool,  or  if  a  sausage  contains 
too  large  a  percentage  of  gristle. 
Wonderful  microscopic  cameras  will 
now  take  pictures  that  are  masrnified 
6000  times,  thereby  revealing  the  in- 
nermost secrets  of  metals,  paper, 
rubber,  and  a  hundred  other  materi- 
als. This  device  in  practical  use  is 
disclosing  why  many  things  are  flexi- 
ble, some  brittle  and  others  elastic. 

Our  biggest  telephone  company  has 
accomplished  the  seemingly  impossi- 
ble by  developing  an  artificial  larynx 
that  is  able  in  large  degree  to  restore 
the  human  voice.  Up  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  they 
have  an  adding  machine  de  luxe  which 
permits  engineers  and  scientists  to 
solve    problems    in    a    few   hours   that 


would  require  from  a  month  to  a  year 
to  work  out  by  ordinary  methods.  A 
new  "colorimeter"  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  user  to  match  any  shade, 
is  proving  of  great  value  to  the  ink, 
paint,  dye,  paper  and  textile  indus- 
tries. 

Man-made  brains  are  taking  over  a 
great  part  of  the  burden  of  thinking. 
Metal  contrivances  are  doing  the  work 
once  performed  by  human  muscles.  A 
gigantic  X-ray  machine  that  cost 
$500,000  and  that  weighs  80,000 
pounds,  is  now  being  used  to  pour 
2.50.000  volts  of  rays  through  the 
human  body,  performing  in  twelve 
minutes  a  treatment  for  cancer  that 
formerly  required  from  one  to  two 
hours.  German  police,  in  order  to 
more  quickly  apprehend  criminals, 
are  using  a  new  type  of  whistle  that 
produces  sound  waves  of  such  high 
pitch  that  they  are  heard  by  the  police 
dogs,  although  inaudible  to  the  fugi- 
tive. 

Science  has  even  produced  what  we 
might  call  an  "Electrical  Man."  for  the 
new  "Televox"  represents  the  nearest 
approach  of  the  modern  engineer  to 
the  creation  of  a  mechanical  slave. 
This  astonishing  "Robot"  can  control 
power  stations,  motors  and  switches 
from  a  central  point  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  in  strict  obeyance  to  the  human 
voice. 

IT  all  sounds  as  if  we  were  coming 
rapidly  to  a  time  when  men  and 
women  will  do  little  more  than  com- 
mand automatons  to  perform  every 
task  that  entails  the  least  of  drudgery. 
In  such  an  age  there  would  be  an  end 
to  arguments,  impudence  and  pro- 
crastination. Man's  intelligence  would 
be  released  for  limitless  opportunities. 
Inanimate  brains  would  direct  arti- 
ficial senses  and  muscles.  The  human 
master  sitting  at  his  desk  would  be 
endowed  with  hundreds  of  hands,  ears 
and  mouths,  all  of  them  doing  his 
bidding  in  remote  stations  where 
switches  and  tools  would  operate 
ceaselessly  without  the  supervision  of 
human  eye. 

Scientific  research  in  America  is 
widespread.  No  industry  can  now 
exist  without  it.  New  things  come  out 
of  the  laboratories  daily.  It  is  no  time 
for  the  executive  to  keep  his  eves  fo- 
cused constantly  on  his  own  desk. 
Neglect  in  recognizing  the  importance 
to  his  particular  business  of  a  new 
material,  a  new  method  or  a  new  ma- 
chine may  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 
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FOREWORD 


Along  with  the  many  forward  strides  in  the 
business  of  advertising,  there  has  come  a  new 
day  in  the  science  ol  space-buying. 

Astute,  result-seeking  space-buyers  no  longer 
buy  space  by  the  rate-book  alone;  so  much 
circulation  for  so  many  dollars. 

They  seek  to  look  behind  these  figures,  into 
the  publisher's  editorial  and  business  policies. 

They  seek  to  learn  whether  a  newspaper 
curries  its  favor  with  sensationalism,  contest- 
baits,  premiums  and  prize-awards,  or  by  the 
excellence  of  its  legitimate  news-service  to 
the  reader  and  to  the  community. 

For,  today,  the  probing  purchasing  agents  of 
advertising  are  interested,  not  alone  in  a 
newspaper's  number  of  readers,  but  in  the 
number  of  its  friends. 

"Pulling  power,"  to  them,  does  not  mean, 
merely,  the  "number  of  copies  printed  and 
sold,"  but  the  "number  of  copies  read,  be- 
lieved and  respected." 

The  wisdom  of  this  trend  among  advertisers 
to  analyze  the  elements  in  a  publisher's  cir- 
culation-statement, was  emphasized  by  John 
H.  Fahey  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers  .  .  .  He  said: 

"There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  advertiser 
than  the  character  of  the  circulation  methods  employed 
by  newspapers  and  magazines. 

"The  newspapers  which  pursue  the  policy  of  slow  but 
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sure  natural  development ;  which  refuse  to  go  outside 
of  their  own  fields  in  order  to  secure  mere  numbers  of 
circulation;  which  will  not  resort  to  unworthy  appeals 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture .  .  .  these  are  the  newspapers  which  represent  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  day  in  circulation  methods.  " 

For  proof  that  advertisers  are  insisting  upon 

editorial    character    along   with    circulation, 

one  has  only  to  look  at  today's  outstanding 

American  newspaper  successes. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  greatest 
revenue-producing  newspapers  are  those  de- 
livering the  cleanest  and  most  dependable 
news-service. 

Sometimes  these  papers  lead  in  circulation 
numbers;  sometimes  they  do  not.  But  always, 
they  lead  in  community-influence  and  com- 
munity good-will. 

Which  is  the  reason  why  they  lead  in  profit- 
value  to  the  advertiser. 

More  and  more,  the  wise  advertiser  of  today 
is  linking  his  aims  for  leadership  with  news- 
papers of  conscience  and  character 

.  .  .  with  newspapers  that  rely,  mainly,  upon 
brilliant,  trustworthy,  thorough  and  public- 
spirited  news-service  to  increase  and  stabilize 
their  circulations 

.  .  .  with  newspapers  that  are  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  .  .  .  because  they  will 
not  break  faith  with  public  interest. 

Such  are  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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Back  of  every  great  and  growing 
city  is  a  good  newspaper 


As  a  city  thinketh, 
so  it  is.  Publ  ic 
thought  is  the  stuff 
the  city  is  made  ol. 
And  day  by  day, 
year  in  and  year  out, 
the  daily  newspaper 
is  weaving  the  strands 
of  public  thought.  Pick  out  anv  community 
with  a  well  -  posted,  modern -minded  and 
right-thinking  citizenry.  There  you'll  find 
a    good    newspaper,   working    tirelessly   and 


ably  tor  public  welfare  and  enlightenment;  for 
constant  and  needed  civic  improvement;  for 
efficient  and  economical  government;  for 
fair  and  impartial  taxation;  for  larger  returns 
to  both  capital  and  labor;  for  an  equitable 
distribution  ot  opportunity  and  privileges; 
lor  better  lives  and  living-standards. 

When  a  newspaper  is  faithful  to  these 
community  missions,  its  readers  are  faithful 
to  it  and  respond,  freely  and  loyally  .  .  .  both 
to  its  news  and  advertising  columns. 


Hook  up  your  advertising 

wM  the  most  influential  power  in  the  community  I 


I  When  a  stranger  sets  forth  to  conquer  a 
strange  town  he  is  fortunate  indeed  it  he 
carries  with  him  the  sponsorship  of  the  city's 
most  influential  man.  The  advertiser  who 
engages  to  introduce  his  product  to  a  Scripps- 
HowARD  city  through  a  Scripps- Howard 
Newspaper,  associates  his  copy  with  the  most 
influential  selling  power  in  the  community. 
In  fact,  the  very  presence  of  his  advertising 
in  a  ScRiPPS-HowARD  Newspaper  helps  to 
win  community  confidence  for  the  newcomer. 

First,  because  the  city's  real  buyers  are  not 
only  ScRipps-HowARD  readers,  but  Scripps- 
Howard  fans,  whose  taith  in  Scripps- 
HowARD  editorial  columns  extends  to  its 
advertising    space.      Second,    because    these 


readers  know  that  Scripps-Howard  adver- 
tising space  is  kept  free  from  all  misrepre- 
sentative  claims  and  doubtful  projects. 

The  following,  from  the  Code  of  Ethics  of 
The  Cleveland  Press,  is  typical  of  the  pro- 
tection that  all  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
give  to  the  legitimate  advertiser  against  un- 
ethical  and   untruthful  competition: 

"Kill  every  advertisement  that  is  untruthful; 
that  casts  reflections  upon  other  products, 
people,  institutions;  that  violates  the  princi- 
ples of  honesty,  decencv,  and  square  dealing. 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  advertisements 
be  published  that  are  vague,  misleading  or 
insulting  to  our  readers  or  to  our  legitimate 
advertisers." 
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Little  dramas  in  the  life  of 
a  great  newspaper  system 


Each   advertisement,  based  on  actual  fact^  tells   the   storv   of  a  real  drama 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  serve   the   public   sincerely  and   effectively. 
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l^hese  advertisements  are  specific  examples 
of  SCRIPPS- Howard  Public  Service 


THE    SATURD/IY    EVENING    POST 

•4  LlTTll     DKAHAS     IN     THE     LlrC    Ot    A    GKIAT    NIVSPAMl     5VSTEM|> 

"There's  the  man 
who  wrote  that  story  and  we  all  know 

.,■-.         he  writes  the  truth" 


:^>4>>^ 


^.s 


F)R  ievcrml  A»y%,  ihe  mioorit)-  Lemder  ol  Ihc 
SetMtc  tud  been  demanding  an  iDvesli^tion 
of  allctcd  oomipl  practices  in  ihe  SenaloriBl  clcc- 
tsotu.  Bui  the  rcsolatkncsllinj  for  an  iaveiti^bng 
eoonutlcc  teemed  doomed  lo  deleat. 
And  thco,  in  iti  dooo  edition,  a  SCRIPPS-HOHARD 
Newspaper  pablisbed  an  esducive  tlory  that  bore 
Ac  bewllines: 

"MilUofU  Speoi  in  PnmiyU'ania  Eleciiont." 
Tbc  nory,  wbeo  read  into  (be  Senatorial  record. 
«rai  inunedtately  chslleoted  b)'  tbe  oppoiiiion,  and 
ridknied  witb  Ibe*c  ivord*: 
"It'j  only  •  newspaper  »ior>-." 
Bat  tbc  Dunorii>'  leader  wa«  nirc  ol  hit  froiuid. 
PointiDl  lo  tbe  SCHIPFS-HowaRD  correspondent  in 
tbe  pms  l^cry,  he  cried: 

"Ii  if  a  newspaper  story.  But  thcre'i  tbe  man  nbo 
wrote  it,  aad  wc  all  know  A/  writn  tkt  tmik." 
T1>e  resolution  was  pasaed.  the  famoiu  Reed  com- 
tntttec  created,  and  tbc  wboleiamc  work  of  cleans- 
iaf  the  dcctioo  systetD  tiarted. 
Like  tbe  senator,  you.  loo,  can  be  sure  that  what 
yoo  read  in  a  5Cbipp3-HO*aRD  Newspaper  is  true. 
Facts  are  never  distorted  lo  make  a  tcnsaiion, 
nor  cooccaled  lo  cany  favor  witb  any  individual 
or  party,  because  tOiPM-HOWARO  editor*  value 
loo  hi^T  tbe  laith  of  the  public  wbo»e  conbdcnce 
ibey  have  woo. 


>.T«TatK      .  r>trw 

lOfnUNCtSCO  -  .*™.      OENVtm   «-.j  "J-    ^- 

CLIVEIAMO       .        ^Hv 

ftUTTMCAE                  ft^ 

CT*aNv»n  .  ,     /s-    -nxtoo    .     \^  «- 

rrmmrtoM         ^-„ 

fstnAs-kroLK     r«.     cott-vM-s         c-^ 

conscvys 

s^^^t.-'^-t^^tji^'^^c^-^r-' 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MIMSIXS     OF     THE     Al'DtT    BUREA 


OP    CiaCtLATlONS 

ALLIED    NEWSPAPERS,    XSC.  ^Miitms!  RefrTumlsi,i.tt 

15*  PaKK  AVIHL'I,  «IW  YOKK       CNICACO       llATTLt       1AM  ntAXCItCO 
CLIVILAND       DITHOIT       1-0*  AWOtLfi 


More  and  more,  the  wise  advertiser  of  today 
is    linking   his    advertising   with    newspapers    ot   conscience   and    character. 
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Not  for  party  ....  not  for  class 

ii/t  for  all  of  the  right-thinking  citizenry 


In  an  address  to  the 
three  hundred  mem- 
bers ot  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  No- 
vember, Roy  W . 
Howard,    Chairman 

of  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

interests,  said:  "Our  obligation  to  you  is  to 
give  you  newspapers  that  in  news-coverage, 
entertaining  features  and  sound  editorial 
policies  are  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States." 

That  sums  up  the  aims  ot  all  Scripps-Howard 


Newspapers.  These  newspapers  are  not  spe- 
cial pleaders,  nor  the  champions  ol  any  class 
or  party  .  .  .  Their  first  purpose  is  to  report 
the  news  fully,  accurately  and   interestingly. 

Their  second  purpose  is  to  work  treehand- 
edly  and  consistently  for  the  common  good, 
regardless  of  partisan  and  biased  viewpoints. 

ScRiPPs-HowARD  Newspapers  are  edited  in 
the  common  sense  beliet  that  to  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number  must 
inevitablv  result  in  winning  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  greatest  number. 


Every  Scripps-Howard  Editor 
is  his  own  master 

.  .  .  he  runs  his  columns  feehandedlyl 


All  ScRiPPS-HowARD  Newspapers  are  alike 
in  public-spirited  policies  and  ideals. 

But  each  Scripps-Howard  editor  is  tree  to 
interpret  these  policies  and  ideals  accord- 
ing to  local  needs  and  conditions  as  he 
sees  them. 

There  is  no  headquarters'  autocracy  to  cramp 
his  style  or  restrict  his  initiative. 

Me  is  not  a  "branch  manager"  taking 
"canned"  and  standardized  editorial  orders 
tVom  higher-ups. 

He  is  the  sole  boss  of  his  columns,  and  they 


represent  his  unhampered  editorial  judg- 
ment and  selection. 

If  he  were  not  worthy  of  this  latitude,  he 
couldn't  be  a  Scripps-Howard  editor! 

Thus,  each  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  has 
its  own  identity  and  individuality. 

While  every  Scripps-Howard  editor  may 
enjoy  the  economic  advantage  ot  the  com- 
bined Scripps-Howard  resources  tor  secur- 
ing the  best  national  features  and  talents, 
he  is  free  to  follow  his  own  choice  in  what 
he  should  run  or  reject. 
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A  Scripps-Howard  reader 
can't  be  bought  or  bribed  away 

regardless  of  lavish  competitive  circulation  deals 
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Repeatedly,  it  has 
been  shown  that 
ScRipps  -  Howard 
circulation  not  alone 
holds  steadfast  but 
continues  its  steady 
gain  under  the  on- 
slaughts ol  the  most 
powerful  competitive  circulation  drives. 

A  typical  example   .    .    . 

Late  in  the  year  1925,  the  opposition  news- 
papers in  a  ScRiPPS-HowARD  city  ...  a 
morning  and  an  evening  paper  .  .  .  inaugu- 
rated two  of  the  largest  prize  contest  sub- 
scription drives  in  newspaper  history.  .  .  . 
The  prize  money,  in  each  instance,  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  $100,000. 

At  the  start  of  the  drive,  the  morning  paper 
had  a  circulation  of  200,483.  Six  months 
later,  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  its  circula- 
tion statement  showed  201,1  15  ...  a  paltry 


net  gain  ot  632  readers  ...  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $100,000  in  prize  money  alone. 

The  evening  paper,  at  the  drive's  outset,  had 
a  circulation  of  158,759  and  wound  up,  six 
months  later,  with  a  net  gain  of  8,92  i .  Also 
at  a  prize-money  cost  of  more  than  $  1 00,000. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  in  this 
city,  during  the  same  period,  and  without 
circulation  inducements  of  any  kind,  showed 
a  gain  of  1 0,427  .  .  .  more  than  the  combined 
gain  ot  the  two  rival  newspapers  which  had 
waged  a  frenzied  contest  campaign  at  a  joint 
outlav  in  prize-money  of  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars. 

"What  we  have  we  hold  .  .  .  and  steadily 
increase"  ...  is  the  axiom  and  consistent 
achievement  ot  Scripps-Howard  editors. 

"Once  a  Scripps-Howard  reader  always  a 
Scripps-Howard  reader".  .  .  is  not  far  from 
the  truth. 


100%  A^ET  in  reader-interest  circulation 

obtained  without  hypodermics 


In  any  business,  the  customer  who  has  to  be 
bribed  to  place  an  order  seldom  becomes  a 
permanent  or  a  desirable  customer. 

But  a  customer  who  buys  the  goods  because 
he  likes  them  is  pretty  likely  to  remain  on 
the  books.  This  explains  the  stability  ot 
Scripps-Howard  circulation.  A  Scripps- 
Howard  reader  buys  the  paper  because  he 


likes  it  and  respects  it  .  .  .  and  for  no  other 
reason.  Sheer  editorial  qualitv  is  the  sole 
circulation    inducement    ever    offered    by 

ScRIPPS-HoW.ARD. 

Scripps-Howard  circulation  is  100^  reader- 
interest  circulation.  That  is  whv  it  has  been 
called  the  most  responsive  circulation  in  the 
world. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1ST,  1928,  the  ScRiPPs-HowARD  News- 
papers will  be  represented  by  the  "National  Advertising  De- 
partment" rather  than  by  "Allied  Newspapers,  Inc."..  .  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  an  incorporation  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
national  advertising  department  ...  A  separate  corporate  name 
was  found  to  be  confusmg  and  unnecessary,  while  the  new 
name  more  closely  identifies  the  advertising  representative  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  institution  of  which  he  is,  in  fact,  a  part. 


^N^ttonal  Advertising  T>epartmenf 

STUART    S.    SCHUYLER  .   .   Director 
250    PARK    AVENUE     •     NEW   YORK 


OFFICES:        NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

SAN    FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES  PORTLAND 


ATLANTA 
SEATTLE 
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More   Women  Writers 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

advertising  writers?  Is  it  not  the  most 
hackneyed  kind  of  truism  that  women 
do  most  of  the  buying  these  days?  I 
have  seen  many  percentage  figures 
quoted  in  support  of  this  contention. 
Anybody  witli  half  an  eye  is  well 
aware  of  the  influence  that  women 
have  on  the  average  family's  pur- 
chases. 


ONE  could  almost  say  that  business 
is  run  by  men  for  women.  And, 
of  course,  that  cannot  last  long.  The 
more  human  and  intimate  the  appeals 
of  advertising  become — and  that  is  the 
trend.  isn"t  it? — the  more  necessary  it 
will  be  for  women  to  write  copy  for 
their  own  sex. 

This  advertising  case  is  not  on  a  par 
with  women  lawyers  and  women  doc- 
tors, and  so  on. 

In  the  first  place,  law  and  medi- 
cine offer  embarrassments  to  women 
which  writing  does  not.  And  in  the 
second  place,  women  writers  today  are 
definitely  achieving,  on  a  large  scale, 
results  equal  to  those  achieved  by 
men.  which  is  not  true  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  of  some  other  profes- 
sions (possibly  only  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity) . 

It  may  be  that  women  are  presently 
going  to  hew  out  a  distinctive  place 
for  their  sex  as  the  world's  scribes. 
That  is  an  interesting  speculation,  and 
in  view  of  the  intuitive  nature  of  wo- 
men it  may  well  be  that  in  the  realm 
of  imaginative  literature  they  possess 
potentialities  with  which  few  male 
writers  are  endowed.  And  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  development  of  these 
potentialities  women  may  surpass,  in 
this  one  field  at  least,  the  literature  of 
past  times. 

THIS  demand  for  women's  writing 
may  be  a  fad  or  a  passing  phase, 
or  it  mav  presage  a  new  world  move- 
ment in  literature. 

That  is  none  of  our  immediate  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  our  business  though,  to  address 
advertising  to  the  public  in  the  most 
acceptable  form.  Not  only  in  the 
products  that  we  manufacture  but  also 
in  the  advertising  that  is  used  to  pro- 
mote their  sale  we  should  give  the 
public  what  it  wants. 

And  the  public  (if  you  will  pardon 
me,  just  once  more)  wants  women 
writers! 


AlflERICAlV  Il¥STlTlTTE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS^ 
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FIFTH  AIVIVUAL.  EXHIRITIOIV 


T 


HF  opening  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Art  Center,  65  East  56'''  Street, 
New  York,  on  l^^ednesday,  February  1, 
19S8,  at  ei^ht  o'cloek.  Mr.  Lauranee  B. 
Siegfried,  authority  on  business  print  and 
associate  editor  of  m^dreriisinis^  and  Sell' 
ing,  will  discuss  the  modern  trend  in  typo- 
^*apliy  and  art  as  applied  to  printing*  for 
commerce.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
to  February  1H*^\  daily  except  Sundays, 

ft  M  ^^      ^  A»  g  Tujroii.iiii  piper  by  Jmpin   P.p.:r  Co   PriDlU|!   by   Rujcn  &  Co.  Typopiphy  by  '\ 

UIll      A^^      lU     \W»        \  Ox^CJilcs&Co   mMarcbkmlu-IIUct.at'hciriypc.  AmngcdbyDindSUTe.^ 

f  REPRODUCED   FROM   THE   BROADSIDE    ISSt  ED    BY  Tt 
THE    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    GRAPHIC    ARTS  J| 


THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS    FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


Price  Cutting  Policies 

THE  article  on  "The  Price  Cutter 
in  the  Grocery  Store"  in  the  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  for  Dec. 
28  so  squarely  meets  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  have  been 
wrestling  that  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  how-  our  decisions  coincide 
with  the  solutions  suggested  by  its 
author,  W.  F.  L.  Tuttle,  who  stated 
that  price  cutting  of  nationally  adver- 
tised merchandise  is  building  up 
dealer  resistance. 

We  are  throwing  out  nationally  ad- 
vertised foods  right  and  left,  if  we  can 
find  substitutes  for  them,  wherever  we 
find  them  used  as  footballs.  This 
course  was  adopted  as  an  alternative 
in  meeting  the  competition  of  an  A  & 
P  store  across  the  street  from  us. 

We  have  long  fostered  the  opinion 
that  the  entire  food  buying  public  is 
being  deceived  with  advertising  which 
is  really  dishonest,  in  that  the  prices 
of  nationally  advertised  merchandise 
are  cut  below  cost  in  order  to  bring 
customers  into  the  stores  of  dealers 
who  make  up  their  profits  on  other 
merchandise.  Such  sales  represent  no 
superior  merchandising  ability,  al- 
though they  may  indicate  in  a  large 
measure  that  the  price-cutters  buy  at 
lower  prices  than  smaller  and  less  pre- 
ferred buyers. 

In  truth,  isn  t  merchandise  being 
sold  under  false  pretense  when  it  is 
offered  as  a  bait  to  induce  unwary  buy- 
ers to  come  into  stores  so  that  they 
can  be  sold  other  merchandise  at 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  leave  a 
margin  of  profit  on  such  transactions? 

The  price-cutting  policies  which  are 
being  followed  b\  chains  and  inde- 
pendents alike  are  creating  a  "shop- 
ping public."  The  continuouslv  re- 
peated invitation  to  economize  offered 
by  a  dozen  stores  on  a  busy  street 
carries  with  it  an  opportunity  for  the 
W'ary  shopper  to  satisfv  almost  every 
requirement  at  less  than  the  retailer's 
cost,  with  the  result  that  many  stores 
are  failing  to  .show  the  large  net  |)rofits 
which  they  made  in  past  years.  Buy- 
ers are  becoming  more  wary.  Shop- 
pers   are    becoming    more    numerous. 


By  shoppers  I  mean  those  who  shop 
around.  They  are  not  all  deceived  by 
price  cutting  and  many  of  them  are 
refusing  to  pay  the  penalty  by  buying 
other  merchandise  to  make  up  the 
profits  that  the  store  has  sacrificed  on 
cut-price  merchandise. 

Will  Olin, 

Iron    Mountain,    Michigan 


Flaming  Age 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  justifica- 
tion for  the  stand  taken  by  George 
L.  Price  in  his  article,  "A  Plea  for  Us 
Oldsters."  in  the  Jan.  11  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling.  Its  impas- 
sioned pleading  for  recognition  of  the 
Older  Generation's  status  as  a  market 
will  doubtless  kindle  many  a  response 
in  those  whose  heads  are  even  just  be- 
ginning to  show  tell-tale  silver  streaks. 
One  does  grow  tired  of  seeing  the 
windows  of  the  gents'  furnishing  em- 
poria  filled  with  snappy  ties,  sweaters, 
and  trouserings — as  tired  as  one  does 
of  seeing  those  flamboyant  objects 
worn  by  the  self-delusioned.  perennial- 
ly youthful. 

Are  the  old  folks  so  filled  with  dis- 
taste for  "youthful"  merchandise  and 
advertising?  They  seem  to  buy  the 
one  and  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  other. 

But.  says  Mr.  Price,  they  have  no 
choice:  thev  are  helpless.  Are  they? 
One  can  still  see  square  derbies, 
"choker"  collars,  and  hansom  cabs. 
Somewhere  they  can  be  bought.  One 
New  York  establishment  for  men's 
clothing  is  widely  known  for  its  con- 
servative traditions  and  distinguished 
clientele. 

Old-fashioned  tastes  have  unques- 
tionably been  pushed  into  a  very  dim 
background;  but  maybe  it  is  because 
of  a  feebleness  of  vitality.  Let  the 
young  wear  their  fumiv  trousers;  the 
gray-heads  don't  ha\e  to. 

There  is  just  a  possibility  that  Mr. 
Price's  quarrel  really  lies  with  the 
fabulous  Younger  Generation  itself. 
In  that  case  he  can  scarcely  place  the 
blame  for  its  capers  upon  that  mo.st 
recent  scapegoat  of  the  blame-placers 
— Advertising. 

K.   S.   Vkach. 

Neiv  Rochdie,  N.   Y. 


Lumber  Costs  Low 

LANSFORD  F.  KING,  from  whom 
I  a  communication  appears  in  your 
December  28  issue,  deplores  your 
"unfortunate"  course  in  advising  the 
lumber  industry  to  feature  its  own 
product. 

Mr.  King  should  understand  that 
many  millions  of  Americans  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  are  able  to  live  in  lumber 
built  houses  to  the  extent  of  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  number. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lumber 
built  houses  of  America  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  superior  health  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  King  seems  to  be  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  more  fires 
in  non-frame  buildings,  and  that  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
asserts  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "fireproof"  building.  In  1926,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  there  were  6,719  fires 
in  266,636  brick  and  stone  buildings 
in  81  cities,  a  ratio  of  25.2  fires  per 
tliousand  such  buildings.  In  those 
same  cities  there  were  15,638  fires 
among  the  962,938  buildings  of  lum- 
ber construction,  or  16.2  per  thou- 
sand. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  difference  in  insurance  rates 
on  frame  dwellings,  as  compared  with 
those  on  stone  or  brick  dwellings,  is 
only  slightly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Again  Mr.  King  is  "unfortunate"  in 
citing  "a  Brick  City,"  Lancaster,  Pa., 
as  an  example  of  the  benefit  of  mason- 
ry construction.  The  average  per 
capita  fire  loss  for  377  American  cities 
in  1926  was  .S3. 35,  whereas,  in  Lan- 
caster, it  was  $7.74:  in  1923  the  per 
capita  loss  was  $8.94;  and  in  1925, 
.$17.51. 

Finally,  as  a  lumber  built  house  is 

likely  to  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  per 

cent  less  than  a  corresponding  one  of 

masonry,   the    taxation    assessment    of 

such  a  house  is  likely  to  be  less  than 

that  of  a  masonry  house. 

Wilson    Comi'ton, 

Sec'y.  and  Mgr., 

National  Lumber  Mjrs.  Ass'n., 

0  ashington,    D.   C. 
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ESPITE  an  off  year,  The  New 
York  News  *  eight  years  old  in  1927  +  circulation 
climbing  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
a  year  +  with  the  highest  advertising  rate  (but  lowest 
cost)  of  any  American  newspaper  +  tabloid,  small- 
paged,  small-sized  +  *  had  the  largest  advertising 
gain  of  any  morning  &  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  *  *  The  News  gain — 1,429,421  lines, 
all  display  —  exceeds  gains  of  all  other  New  York 
papers  combined  +  +  THE  NEWS,  New  York's 
Picture  Newspaper — an  advertising  medium! 
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ilotel  Pelbebere 

48th    St.    West    of    Broadway 

450  Rooms,  450  Baths 

Larger    and    Comfortable 

RATES    $4.00,    fS.OO    and    S6.00 

Curtis   A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 

The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy, 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

42 1  Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Folded  Edge  Ihickine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTUOEM    COMPANY 
MassUIon,  Ohio      Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Selling  Your  Services? 

10,004 

POTENTIAL  BUYERS 

IN 

The  Market  Place 


(.<. 


The  Unwilling  Witness 

[Continued  from  page  22] 
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is,  if  it  had  claimed  100  per  cent  pur- 
ity instead  of  99  44/100  per  cent. 

2.  Signed  by  an  authority.  Two 
advertisements  may  contain  exactly 
the  same  statements  regarding  a  prod- 
uct. One  may  be  signed  by  a  man 
who  is  reputed  to  know  "what's  what" 
in  tliat  field;  the  other,  by  a  man  who 
remains  anonymous.  The  chances  are 
tliat  the  signed  advertisement  will  be 
the  more  readily  believed.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  matter  whose  pres- 
entation is  delicate — subject  to  mis- 
interpretation as  being  boasting  if  it  is 
not  "properly  introduced." 

3.  '"We  have  been  asked  .  .  ."  The 
successful  public  speaker  hangs  his 
speech  on  the  convenient  peg,  "I  have 
been  asked  to  state  .  .  ."  Or  he  makes 
transposition  from  a  general  theme  to 
a  more  specific,  and  possibly  more 
delicate,  one  by  interpolating,  "And 
now  I  have  been  asked  to  give  my 
ideas  in  regard  to  .  .  ."  Almost  any 
statement  may  be  published  in  an  ad- 
vertisement with  greater  chances  of  be- 
ing believed  if  it  is  prefaced  by  some 
such  explanation. 

4.  Questions  and  answers.  The 
cross-examination  method  of  bringing 
out  facts  in  favor  of  a  product  or  a 
proposition  rings  true — and  allows  the 
presentation  of  most  complimentary 
facts  in  an  inoffensive  manner. 

5.  Putting  direct  praise  in  quotation 
marks.  Write  your  flattering  adver- 
tisement. Then  put  it  into  quotation 
marks  and  preface  a  paragraph  that 
puts  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  a 
second  party.  This  method  differs 
from  the  "signed  -  by  -  an  -  authority" 
method.  Both  may  be  used  in  the 
same  advertisement,  the  sponsor's 
name  appearing  at  the  top,  and  lie,  in 
turn,  quoting  a  third  party. 

6.  "Incidentally  ..."  A  whole  ad- 
vertisement may  be  written  and  set  up, 
carrying  only  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ordinary  direct-statement  advertise- 
ment. Then  a  little  panel  may  be 
added,  beginning  with  the  word,  "in- 
cidentally," and  what  follows  will 
doubtless  get  the  greatest  attention.  A 
modest  method  of  getting  across  im- 
portant facts. 

7.  "Repeated  by  request.'^  I  know 
(if  advertisers  who  have  doubled  the 
pulling  power  of  advertisements  by  re- 
rniiniiig  them  with  a  si\-])oint  message 


appended,  "This  Advertisement  Is  Re- 
printed Here  by  Request."  We  see  the 
advertisement  in  a  new  light,  read  into 
it  things  that  we  did  not  see  before, 
and  respect  it  the  more  for  having 
itself  commanded  the  respect  of 
others. 

8.  "P.S."  and  "/V.B."— Oh,  yes!  A 
little  afterthought!  Our  guard  is 
down — our  resistance  lessened.  We 
read.  And  if  the  proper  planning  has 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  that  copy, 
the  punch  of  the  whole  message  will 
be  there. 

9.  Testimonials. — The  current  vogue 
for  over-use  (even  abuse)  of  the  testi- 
monial idea  can  never  kill  the  funda- 
mental Tightness  of  this  device  as  an 
effective  advertising  approach.  The 
unwilling  witness  lets  others  sing  his 
praises.  That  he  should  is  not  only 
more  modest — but  also  more  profit- 
able. 

10.  Letting  your  dealer  organiza- 
tion do  the  praising.  Often  there  is  a 
strategic  opportunity  to  put  words  of 
praise  into  the  mouths  of  your  dealers, 
and  at  the  same  time  reciprocate  by 
handing  them  a  bouquet.  One  modi- 
fication of  this  idea  might  be,  "Lead- 
ing jewelers  tell  us  that  the  trend 
toward  umpety-ump  in  entertaining  is 
quite  noticeable  during  the  last  three 
months"  (Umpety-ump  being  the  bare 
facts  of  your  proposition,  which  you 
are  thus  dressing  up  for  tactful  presen- 
tation). 

11.  Congratulating  your  competitor. 
Particularly  practical  in  local  news- 
paper advertising.  If  you  are  holding 
an  opening  of  some  kind,  invite  your 
leading  competitor — publicly.  If  he 
has  the  opening,  congratulate  him — 
publicly.  You  will  get  a  reputation 
for  being  a  good  sport  if  you  admit 
that  your  competitor  has  done  much 
to  advance  your  industry — and  you 
will  gain  business  rather  than  lose  it. 
Jordan  could  well  afford  to  "take  off 
his  hat  to  Cadillac"  .  .  .  and  he  did. 

12.  Answer  some  public  statement. 
Don't,  of  course,  contradict  a  com- 
petitor's advertising.  But  take  some 
statement  made  by  a  public  figure,  and 
show  where  he  is  right  or  wrong.  Then 
present  the  facts  about  your  proposi- 
tion. The  feeling  of  the  reader  is, 
"Here  is  a  man  who  believes  so  strong- 
ly in  what  he  sells  that  he  has  taken  up 
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I  he  cudgel  of  his  cause  at  some  sac- 
rifice in  time  and  effort  in  order  to  set 
the  public  straight."  He  is  a  convinc- 
ing witness;  reluctant  until  the  chal- 
lenge came,  and  then  straightforward 
and  sincere.  And  the  convincing  wit- 
ness beats  the  paid  advocate  every 
time. 

Benjamin  Franklin  tells  in  his 
"Autobiograpiiy"  how  he  learned  in 
his  Junta  debates  to  persuade  without 
the  use  of  positive  statements.  He  dis- 
covered that  if  he  said,  "It  seems  to 
me  .  .  .*'  and  "Apparently,  then,  the 
thing  to  do  is  .  .  .",  and  "Possibly 
the  conclusion  is  .  .  ."  he  invariably 
won  men  to  his  way  of  thinking,  if 
the  facts  tiiat  he  presented  as  evidence 
were  at  all  reasonable. 

Lindbergh  and  Byrd  owe  much  of 
their  popularity  to  their  modesty.  Ap- 
parently they  have  been  unwilling 
witnesses  when  testifying  to  their  own 
virtues. 

Cannot  advertising  learn  from  these 
successes? 

Lasker  Endows  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation 

The  Lasker  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research,  has  been  created  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Mr.  Albert  D. 
Lasker,  chairman  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  Inc.,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Flora  W.  Lasker,  have  made  an  initial 
endowment  of  $1,000,000. 

Research  is  to  be  directed  toward 
establishing  the  causes,  nature,  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  degenerative  dis- 
eases. According  to  Max  Mason,  pres- 
ident of  the  University,  the  research 
will  constitute  a  "unit  attack  on  the 
diseases  of  men  and  women  of  middle 
and  old  age  when  their  intelligence  is 
at  the  highest  and  their  value  to  the 
community  is  greatest."  The  aim  of 
the  Foundation  will  be  to  prolong  the 
average  life  span  of  man. 

"Sixth  Annual  of  Advertising 
Art"  Published 

The  "Sixth  Annual  of  Advertising 
Art"  has  recently  been  published.  It 
consists  of  advertisements  shown  at 
the  Art  Directors  Club,  held  at  the  Art 
Center  in  New  York,  from  May  4  to 
31.  The  book  contains  the  best  of  the 
current  work  used  by  national  adver- 
tisers. The  Annual  is  obtainable  at 
The  Book  Service  Company,  15  East 
lOth  Street,  New  York.  Its  price  is 
88.50. 
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In  the  Fort  Worth 

and 

West  Texas  Territory 

Where  Business  Conditions  Are  Good 


Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  Trading  Area  has  a  population 
of  1,941,565.  The  population  of  Texas  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  per  annum.  West  Texas  is  getting  a  large 
share  of  this  increase. 

The  principal  crops  of  Texas  last  year  exceeded  those  of  the 
year  before  by  almost  $103,000,000.00.  More  farmers  made 
their  living  at  home  than  in  many  years  before. 

Fort  Worth  is  the  largest  cattle  market  and  packing  center 
in  the  South.  More  than  $80,000,000.00  was  paid  in  cash  on 
the  Fort  Worth  market  last  year  for  live  stock.  Prices  on 
live  stock  are  higher  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  wealth  of  West  Texas  is  proven  in 
the  Bank  Reports  as  of  December  31st  to  the  State  Banking 
Commissioner.  More  money  in  the  banks,  larger  deposits  and 
fewer  farm  loans  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  West 
Texas. 

$15,000,000.00  worth  of  oil  is  produced  each  month  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Trade  Territory.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gasoline  was  made  by  Texas  last  year.  This 
was  an  increase  of  49  per  cent. 

This  wonderfully  rich  market  can  be  easily  and  profitably 
reached  through  the  FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELE- 
GRAM AND  RECORD  TELEGRAM.  Its  circulation  of 
more  than  125,000  daily  and  Sunday  is  the  largest  in  Texas 
or  the  South.  A  circulation  that  was  built  without  the  aid 
of  premiums,  contests  or  any  high  powered  circulation 
schemes. 

JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 

Covering  more  than  1,100  towns 


FORTWORTH  STARTlLEGBm 
Record -Telegham 

DAILY,  AND   SUNDAY 


More  Than  125,000  Daily  and  Sunday 
Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 


AMON    C.    CARTER 
President    and    PubU»her 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Vice  President  and  Adv.  Director 


Charter  Member   Audit   Bureau   of  Circulations 
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ALLENTOWN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  growing,  prosperous 

community  where 

advertising  pays 

big  dividends. 

90%  of  its  100,000 

population  read  the 

Allentown  Morning 
Call 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 

"Ask  Us  About  Adver- 
tisers' Cooperation" 


YcneQnsvntr  Cutyalgn 
with  IVade  PublidHr 

firjample  Qapiei  aidrtst' 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBUSHING  GORC 

mWorth  Strert  New  YSwk  Qty 


mmiiinmmnnTwnn 


Whole 
us  try 


The  Taxi  Weekly  ^T^^'^^L 

.\K\V      VOKK      IDITION     i:<x-s     to     10.000     taiirah 

Inilivl'liiiii,      flci't     uiul     coihiiany     operators.        Issued 

Mondays. 

.VATIONAL  ICDinON.   ready  January   1,    1028.   eoos 

to  ■l.OOO   lleet   and  company  operators  throughout  the 

U.    S.      Issued    Wednesdays. 

Puhlinhtd   in   Its  Oum   Printino  Plant   at 
51    Went    7tih    Stre«t— New    York    City 


The  Industrial  Buyer 

[Continued  from  page  34] 


These  companies  individually  place 
much  larger  orders,  of  course,  than 
are  placed  by  one-man  businesses; 
and  there  are  some  types  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  conveyors,  cost  tabu- 
lating; machines,  and  bookkeeping 
machines,  which  find  their  only  mar- 
ket here.  In  these  large  companies, 
at  least  among  those  which  are  pros- 
perous, there  is  a  disposition  to  scrap 
obsolete  machinery  as  soon  as  better 
and  more  economical  methods  can  be 
demonstrated.  A  readier  hearing  for 
new  ideas  can  be  secured  among  these 
companies  than  among  the  one-man 
firms.  The  existence  of  this  disposi- 
tion to  scrap  obsolete  machinery  may 
be  questioned  in  some  quarters,  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  old  ma- 
chinery still  in  use;  a  recent  survey  is 
reported  to  have  indicated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
metal  working  machinery  in  American 
plants  was  at  least  ten  years  old  and 
tlierefore  obsolete.  Nevertheless,  such 
facts  as  that  do  not  disprove  the  dis- 
position ;  on  the  contrary  they  indicate 
the  opportunity  for  alert  marketing 
with  the  use  of  informative  and  stimu- 
lative sales  efforts. 

LARGE  buyers  of  industrial  goods 
i  desire  to  purchase  most  items  di- 
rectly from  manufacturers,  not  only  in 
the  hope  of  liuying  more  cheaply,  but 
also  because  they  expect  to  secure  more 
new  ideas  from  manufacturers'  sales- 
men than  from  dealers'  salesmen. 
Direct  sale  to  a  large  company,  how- 
ever, is  a  complicated  undertaking, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  many  indus- 
trial marketing  plans  fail. 

Before  discussing  the  buying  meth- 
ods of  large  companies  further,  it  will 
be  well  to  pause  long  enough  to  give 
some  evidence  regarding  the  relative 
size  of  the  markets  afforded  by  one- 
man  businesses  and  by  larger  com- 
panies. The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  made  an  inquir\  in  1927 
regarding  the  industrial  market  among 
manufacturing  plants  in  ten  represen- 
tative cities.  In  these  ten  cities  there 
were  1121  manufacturing  plants  which 
(■(Piild  be  classed  as  one-man  businesses 
and  258  eslablislniients  operated  by 
larger  companies,  as  indicated  in 
Chart  L 


The  1421  one-man  businesses  con- 
stituted 85  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  plants  in  these 
cities;  but  they  represented  only  15.7 
per  cent  of  the  connected  horsepower 
load — an  index  to  mechanical  equip- 
ment used;  and  they  employed  only 
30.9  per  cent  of  the  persons  at  work 
in  manufacturing  plants  in  those  cities. 
Connected  horsepower  load  is  the  best 
general  index  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  this  group  of  businesses  in 
the  industrial  market. 

THE  one-man  business  in  every  case 
had  less  than  200  horsepower  in 
connected  load.  It  generally  used  pur- 
chased current  and  relied  on  a  central 
station  representative  or  electrical  con- 
tractor for  expert  assistance  on  power 
problems.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  the  annual  purchases  of  a 
typical  business  in  this  group:  pack- 
ing, 8  pounds;  lubricating  oil,  2  bar- 
rels; belt  lacing,  1  roll;  2  hp.  motor, 
1;  an  occasional  small  belt.  The  plant 
had  been  in  operation  28  j^ears  and 
during  that  time  the  proprietor  had 
bought  one  main  drive  belt  and  one 
80  hp.  boiler.  The  equipment  in  the 
plant  was  reported  to  be  miscellaneous 
in  character  and  to  have  been  bought 
with  little  reference  to  standardization 
or  to  brand. 

The  258  plants,  which  had  over  200 
horsepower  each  in  connected  load, 
were  further  classified  into  two  groups, 
one  group  including  60  so-called 
"master"  plants  and  the  other  group 
198  "medium-size"  plants.  Each  of 
the  60  "master"  plants  was  highly  or- 
ganized, with  an  engineer  or  super- 
intendent specializing  on  each  kind  of 
work.  These  60  "master"  plants  had 
57.9  per  cent  of  the  connected  load 
and  42.4  per  cent  of  the  employees. 
They  purchased  equipment  and  mate- 
rials chiefly  from  manufacturers. 

The  "medium-size"  plants  had  de- 
partmental organizations,  but  the^ 
were  less  elaborate  than  those  of  the 
"master"'  plants;  they  had  26.3  per 
cent  of  the  connected  load  and  26.6 
per  cent  of  the  employees.  These 
plants  bought  part  of  their  equipment 
and  materials  from  merchants  and 
part  directly  from  manufacturers. 

The  "master"  plants  and  the  "me- 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums—You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 

r    advertising    and    read- 
ing   notices,     closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 

.    in    the    United    States    and 

'    Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon  —  and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 

A  Significant  Endorsement  of  the  Fact 

That  The  Dispatch  Is  FIRST  in  Advertising  Because  It  Is  FIRST 
in  News,  FIRST  in  Circulation  and  FIRST  in  Service  to  Its  Readers 


be  ©ilitmbii^ 


OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 


(Total   Circulation    117,011)— City    Circulation   61,938 — 
Suburban  Circulation  29,858 — Country  Circulation  25,281 

Represented  Nationally  by  O'MARA  and  ORMSBEE.Inc. 
New  York  -  Detroit  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco 

HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  Advertising  Director 

•Columbus  Dispatch  lead  over  second  Ohio  newspaper  in  1927  was  3, 59.'!. 205  lines. 
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ALLENTOWN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  growing,  prosperous 

community  where 

advertising  pays 

big  dividends. 

90%  of  its  100,000 

population  read  the 


Allentown  Morning 
Call 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 

"Ask  Us  About  Adver- 
tisers' Cooperation" 


YaarOxtsvaerCiaipiiai 
with  Ttide  PublidKr 

firjample  (hpiet  aJdresf 

mrr  goods  pobushino  gorp 

ntVorfh  Street  New  Y&rk  City 


miRnmiHiiiiDHiiianMJBifiuJuiiniinuBiJoiw 


The  Taxi  Weekly  ^TJL'x^^I^^'' 

NKU      MiKK      I DITION     n^X's     to     10.000     taxicah 

Irvti^UIuul,      lIcL't      anil     n>ni]>aiiy     operators.        Issued 

.Mondays. 

.VATIONAL  Fn)I'nON.    ready  Jinuary    1,    1028.    goes 

(o   4.000   Ilecl   and  company  0[)erators  throughout   the 

U.     S.       Issued    Weanesdavs. 

Puhlishcd   in  Ita  Ovm  Priniino  Plant  at 
51    Wrst    T-ith    Str«et— New   York    Cily 


The  Industrial  Buyer 

[Continued  from  page  34] 


These  companies  individually  place 
much  larger  orders,  of  course,  than 
are  placed  by  one-man  businesses; 
and  there  are  some  types  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  conveyors,  cost  tabu- 
lating machines,  and  bookkeeping 
machines,  which  find  their  only  mar- 
ket here.  In  these  large  companies, 
at  least  among  those  which  are  pros- 
perous, there  is  a  disposition  to  scrap 
obsolete  machinery  as  soon  as  better 
and  more  economical  methods  can  be 
demonstrated.  A  readier  hearing  for 
new  ideas  can  be  secured  among  these 
companies  than  among  the  one-man 
firms.  The  existence  of  this  disposi- 
tion to  scrap  obsolete  machinery  may 
be  questioned  in  some  quarters,  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  old  ma- 
chinery still  in  use;  a  recent  survey  is 
reported  to  have  indicated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
metal  working  machinery  in  American 
plants  was  at  least  ten  years  old  and 
therefore  obsolete.  Nevertheless,  such 
facts  as  that  do  not  disprove  the  dis- 
position; on  the  contrary  they  indicate 
the  opportunity  for  alert  marketing 
with  the  use  of  informative  and  stinm- 
lative  sales  efforts. 

LARGE  buyers  of  industrial  goods 
'  desire  to  purchase  most  items  di- 
rectly from  manufacturers,  not  only  in 
llie  hope  of  buying  more  cheaply,  but 
also  because  they  expect  to  secure  more 
new  ideas  from  manufacturers'  sales- 
men than  from  dealers'  salesmen. 
Direct  sale  to  a  large  company,  how- 
ever, is  a  complicated  undertaking, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  manv  indus- 
trial marketing  plans  fail. 

Before  discussing  the  buying  meth- 
ods of  large  companies  further,  it  will 
be  well  to  pause  long  enough  to  give 
some  evidence  regarding  the  relative 
size  of  tlie  markets  afforded  by  one- 
man  businesses  and  by  larger  com- 
panies. The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  made  an  inquirx  in  l')27 
regarding  the  industrial  market  among 
manufacturing  plants  in  ten  represen- 
tative cities.  In  these  ten  cities  there 
were  1421  manufaituring  j)lants  which 
could  be  classed  as  one-man  Inisinesscs 
and  258  establishments  operated  by 
larger  companies,  as  indicated  in 
Chart  1. 


The  1421  one-man  businesses  con- 
stituted 85  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  plants  in  these 
cities:  but  they  represented  only  15.7 
per  cent  of  the  connected  horsepower 
load — an  index  to  mechanical  equip- 
ment used ;  and  they  employed  only 
30.9  per  cent  of  the  persons  at  work 
in  manufacturing  plants  in  those  cities. 
Connected  horsepower  load  is  the  best 
general  index  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  this  group  of  businesses  in 
the  industrial  market. 

THE  one-man  business  in  every  case 
had  less  than  200  horsepower  in 
connected  load.  It  generally  used  pur- 
chased current  and  relied  on  a  central 
station  representative  or  electrical  con- 
tractor for  expert  assistance  on  power 
problems.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  the  annual  purchases  of  a 
typical  business  in  this  group:  pack- 
ing, 8  pounds;  lubricating  oil,  2  bar- 
rels; belt  lacing,  1  roll;  2  hp.  motor. 
1;  an  occasional  small  belt.  The  plant 
had  been  in  operation  28  years  and 
during  that  time  the  proprietor  had 
bought  one  main  drive  belt  and  one 
80  hp.  boiler.  The  equipment  in  the 
plant  was  reported  to  be  miscellaneous 
in  character  and  to  have  been  bought 
with  little  reference  to  standardization 
or  to  brand. 

The  258  plants,  which  had  over  200 
horsepower  each  in  connected  load, 
were  further  classified  into  two  groups, 
one  group  including  60  so-called 
"master-"  plants  and  the  other  group 
198  "medium-size"  plants.  Each  of 
the  60  "master"  plants  was  highly  or- 
ganized, with  an  engineer  or  super- 
intendent specializing  on  each  kind  of 
work.  These  60  "master"  plants  had 
57.9  per  cent  of  the  connected  load 
and  42.4  per  cent  of  the  employees. 
Tliey  purchased  equipment  and  mate- 
rials chiefly  from  manufacturers. 

The  "medium-size"  plants  had  de- 
partmental organizations,  but  they 
were  less  elaborate  than  those  of  the 
"master"  plants;  they  had  26.3  per 
cent  of  the  connected  load  and  26.6 
per  cent  of  the  employees.  These 
plants  bouglit  part  of  their  equipment 
and  materials  from  merciiants  and 
part  directly  from  manufacturers. 

The  "master"  plants  and  the  "me- 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums—You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  Lip-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  new^s- 
papers,    farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 
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New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 


In  1927 


The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

carried 

24,185,615  lines 

of  paid  advertising 

Year  after  year  these  influential  news- 
papers carry  the  great  majority  of  all 
advertising  carried  in  Providence  news- 
papers (74.41%  in  1927)  and  lead  in 
every  classification,  besides  declining 
rnore  than  a  half  million  lines  of  objec- 
tionable advertising. 

The  reader  confidence  and  circulation 
dominance  of  these  publications  make 
them  valuable  media  for  advertisers. 

Circulation,   114,020  Net  Paid 

The  Providence  Journal  and  The  Eve- 


dium-size"  plants  together  constituted 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  plants,  but  they  had  84.3  per  cent 
of  the  connected  load  and  69.1  per 
cent  of  the  employees.  Two  other 
inquiries  which  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention, undertaken  for  other  pur- 
poses, furnish  evidence  which  agrees 
closely  with  the  figures  just  given; 
they  indicate  that  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  market,  generally,  is 
among  companies  large  enough  to  have 
departmental  organizations. 

IN  companies  with  department  or- 
ganizations, the  purchasing  agents 
handle  the  orders  for  staple  materials 
and  supplies.  The  procedure  in  pur- 
chasing other  types  of  equipment  and 
materials  is  illustrated  by  the  follow-' 
ing  examples.  One  company,  in  buy- 
ing equipment  requiring  technical 
knowledge,  insists  that  the  heads  of 
the  factory  engineering  department, 
the  tool  equipment  department,  and 
the  metallurgical  department  confer 
with  the  equipment  salesman.  After 
these  executives  have  reached  a  deci- 
sion, their  recommendation  is  reported 
to  an  operating  vice-president  for  ap- 
proval before  the  order  is  submitted 
to  the  purchasing  department  for  is- 
suance. In  another  company  a  re- 
quest for  new  equipment  must  orig- 
inate with  a  department  foreman  and 
be  passed  on  by  a  research  engineer 
as  well  as  by  other  executives.  In 
several  companies  the  heads  of  the 
sales  departments  are  brought  into  the 
consultation  of  plant  executives  re- 
garding purchases  of  fabricating  mate- 
rials and  parts.  The  purchases  of  a 
railway  company  are  governed  by  the 
views  of  technical  officers  and  oper- 
ating officials  as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  purchasing  department.  The  pro- 
cedure of  railway  companies  in  han- 
"■    -     '    =-  — ' "   :„j:--.-j  ijy 
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Cbnstant  Recognition  of 
ADVERTISING  YJILUE 


AQAIN/  in  1927  The  Dispatch  was  the 
Recognized  Advertising  Medium 
in  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio 


And,  as  usual.  The  Dispatch  led  all  Ohio  newspapers* 
in  volume  of  total  paid  advertising,  again  making  a 
place  for  itself  among  the  Nation's  great  newspapers 


The   Dispatch   Compared  With  All   Columbus   Newspapers 


agairi'" 
FIRST  in  Local  Display 

— Emphatically  expressing  the 
verdict  of  Columbus  merchants 
who  know  by  profitable  experi- 
ence. 

Dispatch 14,125,465  lines 

New"papers"combined  14,437,654  HneS 


again.'" 

FIRST  in  National  Display 

— Recording  the  judgment  of  na- 
tional advertisers  who  study  news- 
paper values  with  scientific  accu- 
racy. 

Dispatch    3,168,073  lines 

Newspapers  Combined    ^,0Z5,ZD8  lineS 


agairi'" 

FIRST  in  Classified 

— Convincing  proof  of  the  uni- 
versal appeal  and  superior  adver- 
tising productiveness  of  The  Dis- 
patch. 

Dispatch    3,796,810  lines 

Newspapers  Combined   3,223,640  llneS 


again- 


FIRST  in  Total  Net  Paid  Advertising 

DISPATCH  21,148,813  Lines 


Other  Columbus 
Newspapers  Combined 


(   20,054,517  Lines 
Dispatch  LEAD     1,094,296  Lines 

A  Significant  Endorsement  of  the  Fact 

That  The  Dispatch  Is  FIRST  in  Advertising  Because  It  Is  FIRST 
in  News,  FIRST  in  Circulation  and  FIRST  in  Service  to  Its  Readers 


OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 

(Total    Circulation    117,017)— City    Circulation   61,938— 
Suburban  Circulation  29,858 — Country  Circulation  25,281 

Represented  Nationally  by  O'MARA  and  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
New  York  -  Detroit  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco 

HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  Advertising  Director 

•Columbus  Dispatch  lead  over  second  Ohio  newspaper  In  1927  was  3.593.205  lines. 
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''CL  BAUER 
TYPE  FOUNDRY  mc. 

2J9  QiXil  43<icfl.,   Q%u-  Q/orC 


LA   PRENSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 

NEW     RECORDS 

CIRCULATION — A  new  South  American  record  in 
circulation  was  set  by  LA  PREINSA  on  January  1,  1928, 
when  it  sold  423,300  copies.  This  was  an  increase 
of  73,221  as  compared  to  January  1,  1927. 

ADVERTISING — On  January  4,  1928,  in  an  ordi- 
nary daily  edition  LA  PRENSA  published  7,930  sepa- 
rate advertisements,  a  new  South  American  record. 
The  previous  record  was  6,996  advertisements,  pub- 
lished by  LA  PRENSA  on  April  5,  1927. 

LA  PRENSA  regularly  sells  more  copies  and  prints 
more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  South 
America. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


14,  Cockspur  St.,  IX)NDON,  S.  W.  I 


250  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


the  orders.  Arrangements  for  inter- 
views with  operating  executives  are 
made  only  with  their  approvah  They 
secure  quotations,  ascertain  the  re- 
liability of  the  sellers,  arrange  terms, 
and  guard  against  promiscuous  inva- 
sion of  the  plant  by  salesmen.  Inas- 
much as  so  many  sellers  still  have 
varying  price  policies,  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  a  purchasing  agent  is  to  make 
as  nearly  sure  as  possible  that  his 
company  is  securing  a  rock-bottom 
quotation.  This  procedure  seems  to 
throw  the  emphasis  in  selling  onto 
price,  whereas  to  an  increasing  extent 
the  real  decisions  regarding  purchases 
of  industrial  equipment  and  materials 
are  governed  by  the  opinions  of  op- 
erating and  staff  officials  regarding  the 
performance  or  quality  of  the  article 
in  question. 

The  largest  market  for  many  types 
of  industrial  goods  is  among  com- 
panies with  departmental  organiza- 
tions for  management.  The  operating 
officials  and  staff  executives  in  those 
companies  are  receptive  to  construc- 
tive, informational  sales  efforts.  When 
an  article  is  to  be  sold  on  performance 
or  merit,  it  is  essential  that  the  sales 
message  be  delivered  to  those  operat- 
ing officials  and  staff  executives  in  the 
language  that  they  use. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Professor  Copeland  on  Industrial  Mar- 
keting. The  eighth  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 


Allied  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Changes  Name 

Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  has 
represented  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, has  changed  its  name  to  the 
National  Advertising  Department.  The 
separate  corporate  name  was  found  to 
be  confusing,  as  Allied  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  was  an  incorporation  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  national  advertising 
department. 


Frank  P.  Holland  Dies 

After  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 
Frank  P.  Holland,  publisher  of  Hol- 
land's Magazine  and  Farm  and  Ranch. 
died  in  his  home  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mr.  Holland  was  a  well-known  author- 
ity on  rural  conditions  in  the  country, 
and  was  the  first  to  issue  a  call  for 
the  national  conference  on  marketing 
and  rural  credits  in  1913. 
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[Continued  from  page  26] 

iiinsideiablc  percentage  of  the  city-  tend  clear  across  the  continent;  hoth 
dwellers — I  am  referring  now  to  those  are  managed  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
of  French  descent — can  be  reached  gence  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
llirough  the  French  language  news-  In  the  thickly  settled  sections  of 
papers.  As  for  those  who  live  in  the  Canada  the  motorbus  and  the  motor- 
country — well,  it  is  a  question  whether  truck  are  in  general  use.  The  main 
it  is  worth  the  advertiser's  while  to  try  highways  are  superb.  We  have  none 
lo  reach  them  by  any  of  the  accepted  better. 

methods  of  advertising.    Tlieir  bu\ing  The  automobile  is  not  as  common 

power  is  not  large:  and  tlie  conditions  [^    Canada   as   in    the    United    States, 

under  which  they  live  are  more  nearly  there  being  one  to  every  ten  persons 

like  those  of  nineteenth-century  Europe  j,,  place  of  one  to  every  six,  as  with 

tlian  of  twentieth-ientury  America.  uj,.     for  that  reason  the  street-car  is 

„„    ,  ,  ,  more  generallv  patronized  than  on  our 

iN OTHER   fact   that   must   not   be  . ,       f   .,      i.  ,    ,, 

,  ,        ,   .      ,        ^        ,     ,  side    of   the    line    and    the    passenger 

-lost  sight  of  is  that  Canada  has  •  r  ^       j.  .i        ,     i 

"^  .  earnings  ot   Canadian   railroads  have 

a  considerable  population   of  Amen-  .      «      j       .u     a        •  -i       j 

^  ^  ,  not  suffered  as  the  American  railroads 

can  birth   or  ancestrv.    As  everybodv  u        (  .        u-i  »•.• 

^        '  nave  irom  automobile  competition, 
knows,  there  is  a  constant  movement  n       j     •        •        -i  •     w       i 

.    „        ,.  1       TT   ■     1    c  Canada  is  primarily  an  agricultural 

of    Canadians    to    the    United    btates.  ^  i.         i  j  .i 

_,,  .  ,  ,  country.     It  ranks  second  among  tlie 

There    is    anotiier    movement,    almost         i      ^        j     ■  ,  •  r       i 

,  ,  I       TT   •     1    o  wheat-producing     countries      ot      the 

as   larse,    from   the    Lnited    btates   to  u       i      moc     ■»       ■  u      c      u     . 

_,"-„,.  .  .  world.      In   1925,   its  yield   ot   wheat 

Canada.       Ihis    movement    is    not    at  .,,       .,,.       i      i    i         ■        ,     . 

,  .         '        ,  .     ir..,^  was  41  i  million  bushels — almost  six- 

tlie  present  time  verv  lieavy — in  19/0  »     r  .i    .     r  u      tt   ■•  j 

^  ,  ,  '  T„ V,     ,    ^  ,  ty-two  per  cent  ot  that  ot  the  United 

it  amounted  to  onlv  la, //8 — but  be-  „^  ^  iv-     .    »i  .     t  .\  ■ 

,         ,  -.  Ill  btates.     iNinety-three  per  cent  ot  this 

fore  the  recent  war  it  exceeded  a  hun-  .     i,     .,  ,       c     i    .  i 

,    ,  ,  .  was  grown  in  Manitoba,  baskatchewan 

died  thousand  a  vear,  in  more  years  j  411, 

,  T^i     .   .'  1  I         r     "      I  ana  Alberta, 

than  one.     1  he  total  number  ot  people  r-        ^     ■  ■  .^^,^,. 

L     1  J  »u     k     J  .  Canada  is  our  best  customer    .$609.- 

who  have  crossed  the  border  separat-  -in/r.-.i    •       1       r      ^  r   ^^^^ 

n       J         J  .u    TT   ••  J  Ct  t         -ti  /lo,0Z4  in  the  nscal  year  ot   1926). 

ing  Canada  and  the  United  btates  with  „r     ■  ^        ,  ,  1  , 

.,       .   .      .  r         1  ■        1  (  VVe,  in  turn,  are  Canada  s  second  best 

the    intention    of    making    homes    for  '  /<ti-i  no- qat     •       ino^\ 

.,,..,       r  .        •  customer     (S4/4.98/.367     in     1926). 

themselves  in   the  former  country  is,  „       .  ,      ,  ,  ,  ,  .,,.        ,   , 

1  or>r.    •     xL         •  lu     1      J     f  Lonsiclerablv  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
since  1899,  in  the  neighborhood  ot  a  r    .         .  .... 

.,,.  J       1    ,r      r»     u.i  lars  ot   American   capital   is   invested 

million  and  a  half.     Doubtless  many  .      „        ,  ,     ,  ,         ,     . 

f  .1         1  ,         J  I     ,1    V  „„»;,„  "1  Canada,  and  although  its  nationa 

of  them  have  returned  to  their  native  ,  ,      .       ,  .  ,  .   , 

,      ,     ,    ,  11  •     J    •  detit  IS  about  seven  times  as  high  as 

land,    but   enough    have    remained    in  .  ,    e         ,  .  ,.    . 

n       J     I       •  J-  »■     ^t      A^„,;„„„  It  was  before  the  war.  its  credit  is  sec- 

Canada  to  give  a  distinctly  American 

n  ^  -,•      lU  ond  to  no  other  country  on  earth, 

flavor  to  many  communities  there.  tu        c 

Canada  has  not  been  industrialized  These  figures,  taken  haphazard  from 

to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  ^^"ous   sources,    throw    light    on    the 

the  United   States  has  been.     Yet   in  ^^^^^'^  "^  Canada: 

1924  the  Dominion  had  22.178  Indus-  Xumber  of  telephones   1,072,454 

.    .    I         .    1  1-   1  .  -.i  •,    1       f  Total  imports,   1926   $927,328,732 

trial  establishments  with  a  capital  ot  To,ai  exports,   1926 $1,328,700  137 

83,538,813,460   and    employing   508,-  g^'fV^'"?  "f  °"'p"«-  '925.  ^5,880,826 

'  '  '  -I  Nickel — value    of    output,    1925 $15,946,672 

503   persons  who  were  paid  a  gross  Coal— value  of  output,  1925 $49,261,951 

r   (l>ccn  ooj  f\,tc        TU  1    «    -,f  Agriculture — value  of  products,  1926 

wage  of  §559,884,045.     ihe  value  ot  "  h  ,        $1,131,241000 

the  materials  used  was  §1,438,409,681  Wealth   per   capita    '      '  $2,525 

,  ,  r      L        c     •   1     J  Miles    of    railroad    54,286 

and    the    gross    value    ot    the    finished  Number  of  automobiles    838,925 

products  was  82,695,053,582.     These 

hgures,  surely,  are  large  enough  to  A  ^  ^  have  already  stated  Canada's 
command  respect.  -^i-population  is  only  about  nine  mil- 
Canada  has  only  two  railroads  that  lions.  If  the  war  had  not  come  it  is 
amount  to  anything — if  you  except  the  quite  likely  that  it  would  number  by 
American  controlled  Michigan  Cen-  now  nearly  twelve  millions.  The  war 
tral.  These  are  the  privately  owned  hit  Canada  hard.  Not  only  did  it 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  a  trackage  of  lead  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
19,289  miles,  and  the  nationalized  national  debt,  it  put  a  full  stop  to  in- 
Canadian  National  Railway  System,  numerable  undertakings  which  would 
with  27,466  miles.     Both  railways  ex-  have  meant  greater  wealth  and  a  larg- 
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New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  Quests 

Equa/  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
. . .  Broadway  at  63  rd  St. . . 

^nMVlTH  PRIVATE  Toil  r, 
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FORREST 
HOTEL 

49th  Sti-eetjust  Westof  Braadway 
Adjoining  theRntestBieatit 

NEW  YORK 

cfli&cent  addib'onto  New  Yotfcs  new 
hotels  I'rvtKe  heart  of  the  theatre 
and  business  district  and  WitJvi'n  easy 
iccess  to  all  transportatioa  liaei- 
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'booklet  with  mapjcnz  upon  rc^uesf— 
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er  number  of  people  to  share  that 
wealth.  Immigration  dropped  from 
402,432  in  1913  to  96,064  in  1926. 
But  one  has  only  to  visit  Canada  to 
realize  that  it  is  getting  into  its  stride 
again.  The  mining  industry  is  flour- 
ishing; this  year's  crop  is  almost  un- 
precedented, and  the  "tourist  crop"  is 
estimated  as  amounting  to  $300,000,- 
000  a  year.  But  the  supreme  advan- 
tage which  Canada  holds  out  is  not  its 
domestic  market,  but  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  whose  plant  is  in  the 
Dominion  can  do  business  throughout 


the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British 
Empire  on  a  preferential  basis.  And 
the  British  Empire,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  is  still  the  greatest  economic 
unit  on  earth;  it  buys  more  and  it 
sells  more  than  any  other  country  or 
federation  of  countries  in  the  world. 
In  other  words,  the  American  manu- 
facturer who  establishes  a  branch  fac- 
tory in  Canada  has  a  right  to  expect 
his  share  not  only  of  Canada's  market, 
but  also  of  an  infinitely  greater  market 
— a  market  of  not  much  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population  of  this  planet. 


Soap  Manufacturers  Aim  to 
Widen  Market 


[Continued  from  page  23] 


plan  of  action.  The  advertising 
agency,  as  well  as  the  soap  manu- 
facturers themselves,  realized  from 
the  start  that  the  main  task  was 
one  of  campaign  organization.  The 
Association  of  American  Soap  and 
Glycerine  Producers  was  formed  in 
September  of  that  year  with  the  agree- 
ment that  its  chief  function  was  coop- 
erative sales  promotion.  The  organ- 
izers have  never  entertained  the  notion 
of  a  trade  association  to  "police"  the 
industry. 

IN  place  of  the  conventional  "Code 
of  Ethics"  with  which  many  trade 
associations  have  made  their  initial 
gestures,  the  soap  makers  adopted  a 
platform  covering  only  the  particular 
job  that  brought  them  together.  This 
platform,  drafted  by  the  advertising 
agency  and  unanimously  approved 
last  May,  defines  the  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  soap  industry  as  an  industry  is  today 
at  the  mercy  of  a  certain  rate  of  soap  used 
here  in  America,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
sume all  that  the  industry  is  equipped  to 
produce.  The  various  brands  and  kinds  of 
soap  offer  to  the  consumer  unusual  options 
whenever  he  or  she  buys,  but  tliere  is  even 
yet  too  little  concentrated  force  being  kept 
behind  the  buyers  to  lead  tliem  to  use  soap 
more  copiously,  and  thus  to  make  consuni])- 
lion  catch  up  with  productive  capacity. 
.  .  .  The  association's  task  in  fertilizing  the 
market  for  the  increased  use  of  soap  must 
go  behind  and  work  collaterally  with  brand 
efforts,  so  that  some  day,  and  soon,  when 
our  various  brand  nets  dip  into  the  great 
market  sea,  there  must  be  more  catch  there. 
So  it  is  apparent  that  analogously  wc  need 


a  hatchery,  and  that  our  associational  work 
sliould  be  looked  to  for  this  basic  work  of 
developing  new  users  of  soap  and  larger  use 
by  all  who  already  form  the  consuming 
public. 

The  platform  then  translates  this 
thought  into  action  through  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  "More  Cleanliness."  It 
divides  the  population  of  the  country 
in  terms  of  the  ease  by  which  each  class 
may  be  reached  through  the  various 
means  of  coiumunication.  Recogniz- 
ing that  magazine  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, however  extensive,  cannot 
directly  influence  all  the  people,  it 
provides  for  the  establishment  of 
"Cleanliness  Institute"  to  be  financed 
by  the  industry  for  work  through 
other  means  of  communication  that 
will  penetrate  through  the  different 
strata  of  intelligence  and  education 
down  to  the  most  illiterate  and  be- 
nighted individual.  Three  formal  ap- 
proaches to  the  public  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

First,  a  hard-to-reach  lower  stratum,  where 
the  Institute,  with  its  direct  work  on 
bureaus  and  organizations,  operates  at  the 
greatest  economy  and  directness. 

Second,  a  midsection  where  new  and 
higher  standards  of  cleanliness  become 
powerful  arguments  in  making  individuals 
realize  that  the  things  they  are  striving  for 
are  based  on  cleanliness,  and  that  self-bet- 
terment and  personal  attainment  lie  in  that 
direction,    and 

Third,  the  intelligent  minority  represent- 
ing high  per  capita  soap  use,  where  we  face 
the  problem  of  raising  it  still  higher,  but 
where  plainly  we  must  avoid  the  inference 
that  they  are  still  unclean,  and  who  can  be 
made  into  sympathizers,  and  taught  to  use 
soap  more  abundantly  by  learning  of  new 


standards  as   they  are   set   up  through   the 
Institute  in   its  work  for  other   groups. 

THE  campaign  was  underwritten  for 
a  period  of  three  years  through  pro 
rata  pledges  based  upon  the  tonnage 
of  yearly  soap  sales.  Upon  this  basis 
it  is  expected  that  the  investment  of 
the  industrv  will  approximate  31.500.- 
000.  Of  this  total,  .$150,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  magazine  and  news- 
paper advertising  during  1928.  For 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  which  began 
last  June,  $117,000  was  appropriated 
during  1927,  and  $183,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  1928. 

The  main  items  of  Institute  expense 
are  the  school  department,  information 
department,  research  and  library,  work 
among  illiterates  and  health  work. 

The  institute  has  been  organized  on 
social  service  lines  with  Roscoe  C. 
Edlund,  a  well-known  leader  in  com- 
munity and  social  organization  work, 
as  general  director,  and  a  professional 
staff  of  health,  school  and  research 
experts. 

The  advertising  schedule  for  1928 
aims  at  national  coverage  through  an 
almost  equal  division  among  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

The  magazine  list  includes  general 
magazines  of  the  popular  type,  wo- 
men's magazines,  industrial  magazines, 
and  a  list  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
fields  of  health,  social  service,  and 
education. 

WHEN  it  came  to  the  production 
of  copy,  the  agency  people  found 
themselves  gazing  up  a  new  trail.  Upon 
the  theme — the  ethical  and  practical 
values  of  cleanliness — all  agreed.  In 
the  words  of  the  platform — "Cleanli- 
ness allies  itself  with  self-respect,  with 
pride,  with  behavior,  with  manners, 
with  bodily  comfort  and  well-being, 
with  optimism,  tolerance,  and  all  the 
higher  values  of  life." 

But  this  theme,  as  well  as  the  public 
to  be  reached,  called  for  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  appeals. 

The  advertisements — full  pages  in 
magazines  and  twelve  inches  over  four 
columns  in  newspapers — aim  first  at 
the  picture  reader. 

They  are  long  on  art,  and  short  and 
simple  in  text.  Three  typical  speci- 
mens are  reproduced  on  the  first  page 
of  this  article. 

Part  of  the  space  in  the  industrial 
magazines  will  be  used  to  advertise 
three-color  posters  which  Cleanliness 
Institute  is  distributing  free  to  employ- 
ers of  labor  for  display  in  wash  rooms. 
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Tearing  Down  the 

Heritage  of  "Trnth 

in  Advertising" 

[C.ontiiiiifd  from   page  24] 

do  soinetliiiig  ahout  it  just  as  quickly 
as  an  insurance  company  would  today 
take  steps  to  stop  some  other  insur- 
ance company  from  making  promises 
which  they  know  definitely  cannot  be 
delivered. 

AN  increasingly  serious  phase  of 
^this  subject  of  questionable  adver- 
tising claims  is  that  some  of  the  larg- 
est concerns  in  the  field  have  built 
their  success  on  using  advertising 
"themes"  in  which  there  is  only  a 
slight  shred  of  truth — if  there  is  any. 
After  them  there  comes  a  number  of 
lesser  concerns  who  clearly  see,  with 
covetous  eves,  the  success  of  this 
leading  competitor  that  won  success 
through  unsound  advertising.  The  re- 
sult is  soon  apparent.  A  regiment  of 
small  concerns  begins  to  sell  through 
the  same  channels,  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  fictitious  or  frothy  claims. 

I  have  heard  successful  advertising 
men  say  ''Raise  your  retail  price!  The 
higher  the  price  the  better  will  be  the 
public  opinion  of  it."  These  ad- 
vertising men  consciously,  or  other- 
wise, have  trained  themselves  to 
capitalize  unfairly  on  the  good-will 
that  someone  else  has  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  and  when  they 
do  so  they  tacitly  admit  that  they  do 
not  care  whether  or  not  they  are  con- 
tributing honest  effort  to  help  build 
up  that  public  good-will. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  proved 
over  a  long  period  of  time  that  the 
public  is  easily  fooled,  and  insists  on 
buying  something  for  a  dollar  when 
it  can  get  the  same  product  for  twen- 
ty-five cents  if  it  but  knew  where?  It 
would  seem  logical  to  believe  that 
the  reason  for  their  insistence  on  pay- 
ing a  high  price  for  a  product  is  that 
they  have  so   much  confidence  in   it. 

Now,  if  any  proprietary  manufac- 
turer sells  his  product  at  an  unusually 
high  price,  he  must  capitalize  on  the 
line  prestige  and  good-will  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  expensive 
items.  Wlien  this  is  done  he  tears 
down  a  precious  heritage  which  a  mul- 
titude of  manufacturers  have  gradual- 
ly developed  over  a  long  period  of 
time  by  truthful  advertising  of  meri- 
torious products  justifiably  priced. 


"Sales- 
man's 
Fright" 

"Salesman's  Fright"  is  an  enlargement  of 
an  article  which  aroused  so  much  interest 
that  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States — and  several  in  foreign 
countries — privately  reprinted  it  for  circula- 
tion among  their  salesmen. 

by 

Ray  Giles 

The  Blackman  Co. 

Author:  "500  Answers  to  Sales 

Objections,"  "Breaking  Through 

Competition,"  and  "Developing  and 

Managing  Salesmen." 

"Salesman's  Fright"  is  the  first  of  the 
Kellogg  Pocket-Profit  Books.  Constructive 
selling  philosophy.  Inspirational.  Practical. 
Every  salesman  in  your  employ  will  appre- 
ciate a  copy. 

10   copies   or    more 25c  per  copy 

50    copies   or    more 23c  per  copy 

100   copies   or   more 22c  per  copy 

,500   copies   or   more 20c  per  copy 

1000   copies   or    more 18c  per  copy 

(Examination  copy,  2.5c  postpaid) 

Kellogg  Publishing  Company 

6  Lyman  Street 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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THE    other    day    I    dropped    in    lo 
pay  a   duty  call   on   the   advertis- 
ing manager  of  one  of  our  newly 
arquired   customers. 

We  had  been  slrivinj;  for  over 
seven  years  lo  get  that  business  (sonif 
of  'em  fall  awfully  hard  I. 

Naturally,  the  hard-won  viclory  is 
the  one  most  cherisheil.  Hence,  my 
call   of   gratitude. 

This  concern  is  the  largest  in  its 
field,  also  the  oldest  and  the  most 
prosperous.  You'd  know  the  outfit 
in  a   minute  if  1   mentioned    its  name. 

In  the  course  of  our  pleasant  con- 
versation, I  asked  the  ailvertising 
manager  what,  ultimately,  was  the 
factor  that  induced  them  lo  sign  up 
for  a  schedule  with  us.  1  admitted 
that  for  a  concern  so  old.  successful, 
well  organized,  and  aggressively  man- 
aged, advertising  in  technical  maga- 
zines was  not  so  vital  as  for  a  smaller 
and  younger  concern  that  had  its 
reputation   still   to   make. 

The  reply  1  received  was  that  they 
realized  that  their  salesmen,  being 
only  human,  had  a  tendency  to  get 
into  ruts.  They  wanted  a  source  of  in- 
quiries other  than  the  list  built  from 
lie  salesmen's  reports. 

Just  one  inquiry,  once  in  a  while, 
from  a  point  off  a  salesman's  beaten 
route  or  from  a  concern  not  on  his 
pel  list  served  as  a  stimulant.  It  got 
him  out  of  his  rut.  It  aroused  him 
to  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  covering  his 
territory  100  per  cent.  It  stimulated 
him  lo  make  initial  calls  in  m-w  lo- 
ralions. 

My  idea  is  that  that  advertising 
manager  knows  a  thing  or  two. 

It  is  human  nature  to  form  habits. 
The  habit  of  working  a  territory  in 
a  certain  way  of  least  resistance  and 
effort  constitutes  a  rut. 

The  concern  here  mentioned  is  the 
second  one,  independent  of  llie  other, 
that  has  ascribed  this  value  lo  adver- 
tising in  magazines. 

I'm  beginning  to  lliink  iliere  is 
bomething  in   it. 


for 


INDUSTRIAL  POffER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  -cas  a  l»ctly 
good  selection  for  de-ruttitig  the  sales  force 
because  it  has  a  consistent  knack  of  pro- 
ducincj   good  incjuiries. 
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The  Missing  Link 

T  AM  planning  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
^  south  of  Europe.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  my  intentions  to  the  owners  of  the 
building,  the  superintendent  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  it.  Yet,  in  some  way  which  1 
do  not  try  to  explain,  vague  knowleilge  of 
what  is  in  my  mind  has  entered  theirs.  By 
putting  this  and  that  together,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  4A  will  he  tor 
rent  before  very  long. 

Recently,  another  tenant  in  my  biLikliiig 
advertised  his  apartment  for  rent.  His  ad- 
vertisement was  "a  bit  sloppy."  You  know 
what  I  mean — "glorious  view,"  "rooms 
flooded  with  sunshine,"  etc.  But  his  adver- 
lisement  lacked  one  thing — it  gave  neillier 
the  number  of  the  apartment  nor  the  name 
of  the  occupant.  It  merely  said  '".See  the 
superintendent."  Right  there  was  anotlier 
broken  link  in  the  chain — the  advertiser 
failed  to  advise  the  superintendent.  With 
the  result :  Four  or  five  people  have  called 
daily  at  ray  apartment.  One  has  taken  it 
for  the  winter.  My  advertising  expenditure 
has  been  exactly — nil. 

I  told  a  young  friend  of  mine — an  excep 
tionally  capable  advertising  man — what  had 
happened. 

"Isn't  it  funny,"  I  asked,  "that  a  man 
will  write  a  really  good  advertisement,  pay 
real  money  for  its  insertion  and  yet  fail  to 
do  the  one  thing  he  should  do — provide  the 
tie-up"? 

"It  is  funny."  said  he.  "hut  it  happens 
oftener  than  you  might  think.  It  was  only 
l)y  a  mere  accident  that  I  uncovered  the 
weak  spot  in  the  biggest  campaign  my  house 
has  ever  launched." 


He  Didn't  Know 

T  HAVE  seen  a  great  deal  lately — in  a  so- 
'  cial.  rather  than  a  business,  way — of  a 
man  who  has  a  fairly  good-sized  job  to  ilo 
and  a  very  small  ailvertising  appropriation 
willi  which  to  do  it. 

It  liappens  thai  tlie  imlusiry  witli  whicli 
he  is  connected  is  one  I  know  something 
about.  And  out  of  the  goodness  of  mv 
heart,  and  because  I  really  like  the  man,  1 
have  offered  Mr.  Blank  several  suggestions 
— suggestions  which  I  know  are  sound.  I 
have  proved  their  value  scores  of  times. 

Blank  listens  to  what  I  have  to  say  and 
thanks  me.  But,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  he 
pays   absolutely   no   attention   to    ihi-ni. 

'i'eslenlay    1   asked  him   why. 


"Tell  me,"  said  I,  "just  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  how  you  are  trying  to  do  it." 

Began,  then,  a  long  and  rambling  explana- 
tion. The  longer  it  lasted,  the  clearer  it 
became  that  Blank  had  only  the  vaguest 
sort  of  an  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  - 
except  "get  more  business" — and  no  idea  at 
all  of  how  he  was  going  to  do  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  tried  hard  to  prove  he 
had  "a  way"  that   worked. 

He  had  not.  Of  comse.  he  had  not.  No 
man  who  cannot  explain  in  2.50  words  the 
basis  of  his  advertising  methods  has  one.  He 
is  working  in  the  dark.  He  is  where  Moses 
was   when   the  light   went   out. 

"Front  W'indmv  Stuff'' 

\  CHICAGO  man  who  has  recently  come 
"^to  New  York  to  live  tells  me  that  his  ex- 
periences, so  far,  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  average  high-class  New  York  apartment 
provides  everything  a  man  wants — except  a 
place  to  sleep.  "The  furnished  apartment 
I  have  rented,"  he  says,  "has  a  living  room 
which  is  about  as  big  as  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  and  a  kitchen  which  my  wife  is  crazy 
about;  but  the  bedroom — well,  you  would 
pretty  nearly  have  to  organize  a  search 
party  to  find.  And  when  you  do  find  it,  it 
isn't  much. 

"As  a  Chicago  man,  I  have  always  believed 
that  New  Yorkers  were  strong  on  "front  win- 
dow stuff."     They  are.  they  are." 

Invention 

A  MAN  invents  something.  Does  he  know 
— has  he  even  the  faintest  notion  of  what 
may  result  from  his  invention,  the  changes 
it  may  bring  about,  the  people  it  may  give 
employment  to,  the  people  it  may  deprive 
of  jobs?     He  does  not. 

Take  the  radio,  for  example.  Because  of 
it,  three-fourths  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
country  now  devote  a  page,  more  or  less,  to 
"radio  news."  Again  because  of  it,  a  vast 
and  wholly  new  business  has  come  into  be- 
ing. The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  that 
more  than  one  old-established  form  of  ac- 
tivity is  dealt  a  death  blow.  The  impre- 
sario, the  professional  musician,  the  lecture- 
bureau  man  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it. 
It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  make 
a  living. 

Recently,  I  attended  a  piano  reiital  to 
which  I  had  been  given  half  a  dozen  com- 
plimentary tickets.  I  waited  outside  the 
concert  hall  for  friends  whom  I  had  invited 
lo  share  my  box  with  me. 

Believe  it  or  not,  no  less  than  four  com- 
patriots of  the  performer  offered  me  tickets 
of  admission.  And  I  know  of  at  least  as 
many  men  who  have  quit  the  "impresario 
business"  flat.  "There  isn't  anything  in  it 
any  more,'  they  say. 

.Iamoc. 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

GILBERT  GROSVENOR.Eorrop 


December  £5,  1927 

Er.  Charles  W.  Beck,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
The  Beck  Engraving  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pear  Mr.  Beck: 

In  analyzing  the  components  which  affect  the  physical  presentation 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  we  have  caref-olly  marked  the  development 
of  the  engraving  during  the  last  ten  years,  during  wliich  period  The  Beck 
Engraving  Company  has  made  them  for  us. 

The  world-wide  gathering  together  of  illustrations  of  the  highest 
quality,  for  use  in  The  Magazine,  would  be  greatly  dlscoimted  if  the 
engravings  with  which  they  are  reproduced  were  not  of  outstanding  quality. 
Your  intelligent  handling  of  this  important  part  of  our  work  is  satisfactory 
in  ell  its  phases,  and  we  appreciate  the  careful  and  ext>ert  attention  given 
to  our  work,  together  with  the  cooperation  and  interest  which  we  find  always 
at  our  disposal  in  solving  our  intricate  engrtving  problems. 

I  might  also  speak  of  the  high  regard  we  have  for  the  integrity, 
fairness,  and  watchfulness  over  our  interest  which  yoiir  Company  has  given 
and  is  giving  every  evidence  of,  and  I  would  thank  you,  and  through  you 
your  staff,  for  their  intelligent  assistance  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
our  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


^i£u,^ 


O-^  <^<-^<3-t^__^ 


Editor 
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THE    BECK    ENGRAVING    COMPANY 


NEW   YORK 
461  Eighth  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Seventh  and  Sansom  Sts. 


CHICAGO 
21st  St.  and  Calumet  Ave. 


Three  Plants  Located 


for  National  Service 
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'BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


3V 


The  TELEPHONE  is  a  mighty 
modern  influence  in  getting 
more  shoes  sold  right.  The 
Amer.  Tel.  6?  Tel.  Co.  keeps 
shoe  merchants  sold  on  quick 
telephone  service  by  page  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Boot  ^ 
Shoe  Recorder. 


A.  B.  p. 
A.  B.  c. 


Chicago   Xew  York   Philadelphia   BOSTON  Rochester  Cincinnati   St.  Louis 
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CoLlon  Manor 

0>te  of^tiiantic  Ciiy's  fiticst  Hotels 

Reduced  lOintcr  ^ates 

^merican  %/■   St4  ropean  'Flatxs 


The  Practical  Visionary 

[(^o/?/(/i;((>f/  from  page  40] 

were  found  to  be  unfortunately  word- 
ed; others,  unnecessary;  still  others, 
missing. 

The  revised  questionnaire  was  next 
taken  to  over  fifteen  hundred  house- 
wives in  four  typical  towns.  House- 
to-house  canvasses  resulted  in  a  flesh- 
and-blood  picture  of  the  prospective 
consumer.  Ufiat  was  more  important, 
they  brought  back  a  fact  of  such  con- 
sequence that  millions  of  dollars  for 
advertising  eventually  pivoted  about 
it. 


IT  was  discovered  that  a  woman  who 
would  spurn  anv  but  the  finest  toilet 
soaps  upstairs  was  in  the  kitchen  with 
her  hands  in  dishwater  two  and  a 
half  hours  a  day. 

The  soap  conmionlv  in  use  was  free 
in  alkali,  which  is  injurious  and 
roughening  to  the  skin. 

Naturally,  research  reports,  of  them- 
selves, will  never  solve  an  advertising 
problem.  They  need  interpretation. 
Practiced  eyes  must  read  the  values. 
But  investigation,  intelligently  con- 
ducted, can  ferret  the  mental  resis- 
tances of  ignorance,  price,  prejudice, 
habit,  and  their  cohorts,  out  into  the 
open  where  they  can  be  examined 
and  appraised. 

Still  the  checks  on  guesswork  ad- 
vertising of  soapflakes  for  dishwash- 
ing were  incomplete. 

The  promising  central  sales  idea 
had  to  be  tried  and  proved  in  a  unit 
of  sales  territory. 

Six  typical  cities  were  now  invaded 
with  test  campaigns  in  newspapers: 
dealer  aids  were  prepared  sparing  no 
expense.  Sales  soon  showed  a  marked 
increase. 

Still,  the  increase  might  be  credited 
to  sheer  weight  of  advertising.  Had 
the  basic  sales  idea  of  skin  protectioii 
taken  hold? 

FIVE  thousand  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  mail  brought  back  a  suffi- 
ciently large  favorable  response  to 
assure  the  advertiser  that  women  were 
consciously  buying  their  product  in 
order  to  save  their  hands.  Seven 
hundred  interviews  with  jobbers  and 
tradesmen  added  their  weight  of  posi- 
tive evidence. 

Fifteen  writers  and  investigators 
conducted  special  washing  tests  in  the 
agency's  experimental   kitchen. 

Domestic    science    departments    of 
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tliife  national  wonions  pulilicalions 
ap|iroved  the  new  use  for  the  produit. 

Books  on  the  care  of  the  skin  and 
specialists  of  the  subject  confirmed  the 
case  for  skin-protection.  Chemical 
analyses  contrasted  pure  flakes  with 
alkali  bars. 

On  this  solid  groundwork  the  dra- 
matic talent  of  the  agency  might  well 
apply  their  eflorts  to  building  a  na- 
tional campaign.  A  notable  color 
series  was  prepared  to  appear  in 
magazines. 

Headlines,  revised  a  score  of  times. 
Hashed  the  story. 

They  cut  in. 

Thev  took  hold. 

They  made  a  woman  feel  conscious 
of  her  hands  and  made  .her  fear  dish- 
pan  hands. 

They  induced  her  to  incline  favor- 
ably toward  those  pure,  white,  harm- 
less flakes  of  soap. 

THE  surprising  thing  about  the 
copy  was  that  little  or  no  space 
was  allotted  to  the  obvious,  to  the 
superficial  aspects  of  the  product.  The 
luxurious  quick  suds,  the  sparkling 
cleanliness  of  the  china  and  glassware, 
the  convenient  form  of  the  new  dish- 
wash  flakes. 

Illustrations  showed  those  qualities, 
liut  the  copy  spent  all  of  its  energy  in 
driving  home  tlie  skin-saving  effects  of 
the  new  flake  soap.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  argument  of  economy,  il- 
lustrated by  a  one-tea-spoonful-is- 
enough  panel,  all  of  the  emphasis  was 
|)laced  on  the  single,  vital  campaign 
idea.     Inessentials  were  suppressed. 

Modern  art  of  a  rhythmic,  colorful, 
decorative  character  so  enveloped  this 
■'sordid"  task  of  dishwashing  as  to 
make  it  actually  appear  to  be  pleasur- 
able. 

So  art,  in  its  broadest  designation, 
completed  the  good  work  established 
by  science.  Ideas  conveyed  by  in- 
cisive words  and  pictures  cut  to  the 
quick. 

The  pride  of  personal  beauty  of 
skin  beauty  that  every  woman  pos- 
sesses W'as  seriously  disturbed.  House- 
hold habits  of  generations  gave  way 
in  a  few  months  before  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  modern  forces  of 
printed  salesmanship.  The  ideal  was 
attained  in  practice. 

When  reason  tempers  emotion  and 
art  glorifies  science,  large  scale  selling 
rises  from  the  rational  to  the  inspira- 
tional. 


What  Price  Super-Selling? 

[Continued  from  page  20] 


depressing  storage  room  into  which 
I  sometimes  wander  to  marvel  and 
ponder.  We  satirically  call  it  "'The 
Cemetery."  In  it  are  all  the  articles 
for  home  use  which  have  not  passed 
a  moderate  test  of  usefulness  or  prac- 
ticabilitv.  Looking  at  them,  I  can  vis- 
ualize without  difficulty  the  stories  that 
lie  behind  them — stories  of  somebody 
tired  of  his  salaried  job  who  got  a 
"bright  idea"  and  patented  it,  and 
then  with  his  savings  began  to  "mar- 
ket" it.  He  contracted  for  its  manu- 
facture with  some  factory;  he  formed 
a  company,  with  his  wife  and  his  sec- 
retary or  brother  as  corporation  offi- 
cers. Of  course,  the  first  thing  he  did 
with  his  small  stock  of  capital  was 
to  hire  a  salesman.  In  other  instances 
men  of  some  wealth  were  interested  in 
a  device  and  a  patent,  and  formed  a 
company  quite  adequately  financed 
but  benighted  in  its  selling  policy. 
They  probably  built  a  factory — they 
often  do — before  any  work,  even  re- 
search work,  on  the  market  was  done. 
And  they  hired  a  salesmanager.  But 
he,  too,  was  obsessed  with  the  (»reat 
American  Selling  Idea,  as  so  many 
salesmanagers  are  (being  merely  un- 
usually successful  salesmen  elevated 
to  the  salesmanager's  desk) ,  and  he 
promptly,  automatically  hired  sales- 
men. That  was  all  that  he  really 
knew  about  selling — hire  salesmen  and 
'■pep  them  up." 

The  sad,  the  pathetic  thing  that  oc- 
curs to  me  as  I  look  at  the  articles  is 
that  in  every  case  all  the  waste,  the 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  might  have  been  avoided. 
Those  people  just  "didn't  know"  and 
were  too  stupid  to  make  a  real  anal- 
ysis of  the  article  and  the  market. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  for 
every  complete  failure  in  the  "ceme- 
tery" there  are  a  hundred  partial  fail- 
ures, still  carrying  on  like  the  lame 
ducks  that  they  are. 

QUITE  evidently  the  waste  motion 
and  waste  expense  in  selling  and 
marketing  is  by  all  odds  the  greatest 
waste  in  American  business  today.  And, 
mark  this,  it  is  not  advertising  but  per- 
sonal salesmanship  that  is  the  culprit. 
.\dvertising,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
the  greatest  saving  force.  Can  anyone 
successfully  imagine  what  would  have 


happened  if  industry  had  relied  solely 
upon  personal  salesmanship  to  sell  to 
the  American  people  what  it  buys  to- 
day? I  believe  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  selling  cost  would  have  been  out- 
rageous and  impossible.  In  other 
words,  industry  could  never  have 
reached  at  all  the  mass  production 
status  that  it  has  today. 

The  printing  press  (which  is  the 
basic  advertising  invention)  has  done 
for  selling  what  the  automatic  machine 
tool  has  done  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  has  cut  out  the  necessity 
for  having  a  man  do  work  that  a  ma- 
chine can  handle  as  well  or  better. 
The  printing  press  is  now  being  sup- 
plemented by  another  tool — the  re- 
search laboratory  ( using  the  term 
figuratively) . 

THE  pathetic  truth  about  a  great 
deal  of  American  salesmanship  and 
salesmanagement  today  is  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  lot  of  noise,  enthusiasm,  and 
expense  without  getting  where  we  want 
to  go,  America  is  today  one  vast 
bedlam  of  salesmanship  and  sales- 
men; and  the  noise  of  their  competi- 
tive shrieking,  and  the  annoyance  of 
their  unrelenting,  almost  desperate 
tracking  down  of  their  prospects,  is 
growing  greater  every  year.  It  has 
reached,  in  the  last  few  years  of  so- 
called  "profitless  prosperity,"  a  kind 
of  hysteria.  Never  before  have  we 
known  such  terrific  drives  for  sales, 
or  such  intense  competition  with  sufh 
small  profits. 

Now,  the  amazing  thing  is  that  with 
all  this  enormous  effort  we  can  still 
sell  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
products  that  American  factories  can 
make.  Still  the  gross  profit  on  sales 
has  shrunk  from  twenty-three  per  cent 
in  1923  to  sixteen  per  cent  or  less  to- 
day. Still  net  profits  are  shrinking. 
Not  in  all  business  history  has  there 
been  such  a  grand  circus  of  high  pres- 
sure selling  with  such  sluggisli  results. 
Every  device  and  whip  that  can  be 
applied — installment  selling,  house-to- 
house  selling,  the  resale  plan,  mail  or- 
der and  mail  order  chain  store,  great 
organized  sales  drives  more  cleverly 
managed  than  any  known  before; 
more  determined  approaches  to  the 
consumer  in  her  home  than  have  ever 
been    dared    before  —  all    these    have 
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advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.        Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Positions    W  anted 


SITUATION  WANTED 
1927  College  graduate  seeks  advertising  position 
in  Metropohtan  district.  Has  had  little  profes- 
sional experience  while  in  College  doing  adver- 
tising for  local  business  and  social  activities. 
Also  did  literary  and  art  work  for  school  and 
college  publications.  Can  write  copy  and  draw 
in  all  mediums  and  can  produce  samples  on 
request.  Can  choose  types  and  mike  layouts. 
Will  Icam  rapidlv.  Address  Box  50  ^.  Adrer- 
tising  and  Selling,  9  East  ,18th  St..  Xew  York 
City. 

CAN    YOU    USE    THIS    YOUNG    MAN? 

He  has  had  seven  years  of  varied  experience  in 
the  Advertising  Department  of  an  established  and 
progressive  industrial  publishing  house  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  29  years  old,  college  educated, 
Christian,   married,   dependable. 

During  these  seven  years,  he  has  supervised 
make-up,  handled  advertising  and  circulation 
promotion  work,  sold  advertising  space  in  person, 
and  in  general  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
advertising  phase  of  the  publishing  business.  He 
realizes  that  he  does  not  "know  it  all"  but  be- 
lieves that  his  services,  either  as  an  outside  or  an 
inside  man.  or  as  a  combination  of  both,  would 
prove   profitable    to   a  publishing   house. 

He  can  furnish  good  reasons  for  wanting  to 
make  a  chatige  as  well  as  excellent  references  as 
to  his  character  and  ability.  His  salary  require- 
ments are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100.00  per 
week.  He  will  he  pleased  to  give  further  details 
in  a  persona!  interview.  Address  Box  504.  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  .!8th  Street.  New- 
York  City. 

ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
Young  man  with  ten  years  experience  in  adver- 
tising and  selling  would  like  to  connect  with  a 
New  York  concern  where  he  could  help  to  work 
out  sales  problems  in  conjunction  with  Adver- 
tising. Interview.  Address  Box  503,  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

EDITOR,  trade  journal  experience,  familiar  out- 
side contacts,  college  education,  newspaper  train- 
ing, wants  progressive  opening.  Knows  adver- 
tising cooperation.  Address  Box  509.  Adver- 
tising and  Selling.  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Help   Wanted 


Side   line   repeater  to   automotive  trade,   pointers, 

industrial  plants.  1342  Harper  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

London  Art  Studio  wishes  to  appoint  agent 
capable  of  selling  advertising  photographs  in 
America.  A  real  salesman  with  good  connections 
amongst  advertising  and  publishing  firms  might 
suit,  or  a  mvttual  agency  arrangement  with  an 
American  commercial  studio  of  good  standing 
would  be  considered.  First-class  references  re- 
quired and  offered.  Write  confidentially,  giving 
detailed  particulars  of  connections  and  scone,  to 
The  Governing  Director,  Castudio  Ltd..  Russell 
Chambers,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 
England. 

Salesman    for    New    York    territory    to    represent 

nationally  known  manufacturer  of  paint  process 
advertising  displays.  N'ew  York  City  resident 
preferred.  This  is  a  high-class  connection  offer- 
ing unlimited  opportunity  to  proper  type,  well 
versed  man.  Apply  in  detail  by  letter,  which 
will  be  treated  confidentially.  Address  Box  506, 
.\dvertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


Salesman !  If  you  know  something  about  maga- 
zine advertising  and  can  close  prospects,  write 
us  fully  about  your  experience.  We  have  open- 
ings in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  territories 
for  producers.  $5,000  drawing  account  when 
you  show  results.  Publishers  Service,  Room  703, 
9  East  46th   Street,   New  York. 


Business  Opportunities 


Out-of-town  agency,  small  but  well-rated  and 
long-established  seeks  business-getter  to  become 
partner.  Either  must  have  sufficient  business 
re^dy  to  switch  and  pay  for  his  share  out  of 
profits  therefrom :  or  invest  a  few  thousand  for 
interest.  Present  owner  is  skilled  copy  man  of 
long  experience  and  has  inside  work  well  systema- 
tized. Needs  producer  on  the  outside.  Best 
references.  Address  in  confidence.  Box  507.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling.  9  East  38th  St..  New 
York    City. 


Advertising  Service 

MAIL-ORDER  MEN  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURERS— l/se  niimey  bringing  advertising  verse 
to  advertise  your  goods  or  pi'oduct.  I  am  an 
expert  at  writing  it.  Terms  reasonable.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars  and  samples  of  my  work. 
Address  Frank  H.  Gibson,  1839  Cabot  Street, 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
.Supplies.  Tel]  iis  yovn'  reriuirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  price..  Champion 
.Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  .Street. 
New    York    City.    Phone    Barclay    1295. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    FiUing    In.    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd    St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.    5483 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage!  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


been  used  to  keep  the  sales  horse  gal- 
loping along;  and  still  it  is  falling 
hack  in  the  race! 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  is  an  un- 
sound situation?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
in  spite  of  so  much  selling  excitement, 
the  production  engineers  have  far  out- 
distanced American  selling  brains?  It 
is  a  striking  and  significant  fact  that 
our  factories  could  easily  be  geared 
up  during  1928  to  make  double  the 
amount  of  goods  that  were  sold  in 
1927;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  there  is 
no  selling  Moses  to  lead  the  way  to 
selling  twice  the  sales  volume  of  1927 
during  1928. 

THE    production    end    of    business 
has  used   the   analytical   research 
method  at  least  500  times  as  extensive- 
ly as  the  sales  and  distribution  end 
has.    Even  so  our  production  research 
is  up-to-date  in  only  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  industries,  such  as  electricity,  pho- 
tography,  and  automobiles.     We  are 
nowhere  near  being  up-to-date  in  pro- 
duction  research   or  pure  science   re- 
search in  many  other  great  key  indus- 
tries   such    as    chemistry,    steel,    and 
textiles,  in  which  other  countries  have 
a  far  better  record  of  research.     And 
vet,  we  have  technical  research  leader- 
ship   in    only   a   few    fields;    we   still 
spend  five  hundred  dollars  on  produc- 
tion research  to  every  dollar  spent  on 
sales  and  distribution  research.    Great 
companies    like   the   General    Electric 
Company,   the   Eastman   Kodak   Com- 
pany, the  DuPont  Company,  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Companv.  spend  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  for  research, 
and  consider  it  a  profitable  investment. 
Much    as    we    have    been    hearing 
about  research,  much  as  is  being  done 
with  it  todav.  it  is  still  realized  onlv 
here  and  there  that  it  is  the  secret  of 
successful    modern    business  —  not    a 
passive  adjunct;  not  a  cubby-hole  de- 
partment:  but  actually  the  heart  and 
center  of  the  business.     Wlierever  vou 
look   in   the   business   world   you   see 
that  where  it  is  vigorously  and  fully 
applied,  there  is  health  and  progress. 
To  tell  the  truth.  America  todav  is 
paying  for  a  long  era  of  too  great  a 
faith   in  the  salesman   as  against   the 
analyst;    too    innocent   a    reliance    on 
push   and   pep   instead  of  calculation 
and  plan;  too  much  foray  and  too  lit- 
tle survey;  too  much  ballyhoo  and  too 
little   creative   work;    too   much   bluff 
and   too   little   genuine   service.      The 
engineer   and    research    man,   not   the 
barker  and  the  ballyhoo  man,  are  the 
ones  who  can  lift  American  business 
onto  the  new  plane  where  it  should  go. 
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\^  orld  Press  Exhibition  to 
Be  Heia 

AN  exliiliitidti  lluil  will  coiiieni 
.itself  DiiU  \\\[\\  the  "printed 
word"'  is  to  be  held  at  Colofine,  Ger- 
many, from  May  10  lo  0<t.  IS.  1928. 
To  he  known  as  llu-  International 
Press  Kxhihiliiiii.  it  will  contain  ex- 
hibits from  practitally  e\erv  lountry 
in  Europe,  from  some  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and  from  the 
I  nitcd  Stales.  The  management  has 
announced  that  the  main  departments 
are  to  be:  daily  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, book  printing,  art.  technical 
and  auxiliary  installations,  associa- 
tions and  unions,  press  and  traffic, 
press  and  art,  press  and  advertising, 
newspaper  science,  paper,  photog- 
raphy and  kinematography. 

About  100.000  square  feet  will  be 
devoted  to  the  American  exhibit,  and 
the  Exhibition  authorities  plan  to 
award  the  outstanding  American  in- 
dividual group  exliibit  with  a  bronze 
statue.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
.\merican  participation  consists  of  the 
following  members:  John  Clyde  Os- 
wald, chairman:  Victor  F.  Ridder, 
treasurer;  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee, 
assistant  treasurer;  George  French, 
executive  secretary:  Edward  E.  Bart- 
lett.  Hugh  Burke.  Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Carter,  H.  H.  Charles,  E.  F.  Eilert, 
Harry  L.  Gage,  Albert  H.  Gibney, 
Charles  E.  Heitman,  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Henry 
G.  Lord,  Abraham  Merritt,  Frederic 
G.  Melcher.  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Murphy, 
Hugh  A.  O'Donnell,  James  0"Shaugh- 
nessy,  A.  J.  Powers,  Dr.  John  O.  Sim- 
mons, Harold  Stonier,  and  Prof. 
Walter  Williams. 

"Retail  Shopping  Areas" 
Published 

"Retail  Shopping  .Areas,"  by  Paul 
T.  Cherington.  director  of  Research  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
}sew  York,  is  a  new  compilation  of 
market  statistics  recently  completed 
by  that  company. 

It  is  an  amplification  of  Part  Four, 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  '"Population 
and  Its  Distribution."'  The  book  con- 
tains 300  pages  of  valuable  literature 
on  trading  areas.  It  is  an  important 
contribution  toward  current  marketing 
data,  and  contains  material  of  im- 
mense value  to  those  wishing  to  study 
the  subject  intensively. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  iieus  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items   of  neivs  for  inclusion   in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  and  Selung,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 

ISSUE    OF  JANUARY   25,    1928 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^diermers.  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  .Vow  Associated  With  Position 

James  S.  Cobb   Abercioiubie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  \oik,  Vice-Pies.  &  Gen. 

Mgr. .Same  Company  Pres. 

Otis  L.  Guernsey  Abeicrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York,  Ass"t  Vice-Pres.       Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Gen.  E.  E.  Wood  Sears.    Roebuck     &    Co.,    Chicago,    III.,    Vice-Pres.    in 

Charge  of  Retail  Stores  and  Factory  Operations  .Same  Company   Pres. 

W.  J.   I^laats  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden.  N.  J.,  Vice-Pres. 

in  Cliarge  of  Foreign  Trade  Dept.  Resigned 

T.  E.  Chilcott   Herald-Traveler,  Boston,  Mass.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 

Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.         Adv.  and  Sales  Promotion 

Dir.. 
Merrill  B.  Sands  Dictaphone  Sale  Corp.,  New  York,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.         Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Peter  P.  Carney  Remington   .\rms  Co..  Inc..   New   York,   Adv.   &   Sales 

Promotion    Mgr.        The     Mennen     Co..     Newark, 

N.   J.  Adv.  &  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

C.  T.  Hutchins Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  Akron.  Ohio.  Sales 

Promotion   Staff  Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

L.  C.  Rockhill    Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  Akron.  Ohio.  .Sales 

Mgr.  The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 

-Akron.    Ohio    Sales  Mgr. 

Richard  \^ .   Freeman        Frank    E.    Davis    Fish    Co.,    Gloucester,    Mass..    Adv.    & 

Sales  Mgr.      Delane     Brown,     Inc.,     Balti- 

mitre,    Md. Vice-Pres.  in   Charge  of  Adv. 

and  Sales   (Effective  Mar.  1) 
John  A.   Smith,  Jr.  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Co..  Gloucester,  Mass..  Ass't  Adv. 

&  Sales  Mgr.  Same  Company    Adv.  &  Sales  Mgr.    (Effective 

Mar.  1) 
Eslelle   Hamburger  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.  .Stern  Bros.,  New  York    Adv.  Mgr. 

Frank    B.    McKenna         The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.C^omfort      Coal-Lumber      Co., 

Hackensack,  N.   J.  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.    (Effective 

Feb.  1) 
M.    P.   Jeffery  Charm.  New  York.  Adv.  Staff  Children,  The   Magazine   for 

Parents,   New   York  Eastern  Adv.   Mgr. 

Stanley    V.    Wright  Knox   Hat   Co..   Inc.,   New  York,   Sales    Pnmiotiou    Dept. 

and   Sales  .Same  Company   In  Charge  of  Adv.  &  Sales 

Promotion 

Harry    L.    Harris Frank  .*»eaman.  Inc..   New  York,  Chief  of   Prod.  I  iiiled    Fruit    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass.  Adv.  Mgr. 

Robert  R.  Robertson         The  Mayfair  Ire  Cream  Corp..  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  Mgr.       Dry-Ice     Corp..    of    America, 

New    York    Mgr.  of  Chicago  Office 

W.   E.  Davis  White  &  Wyckoff  Mfg.  Co..  Holvoke.   Mass.,  As.s't  Dir. 

nf    .Sales    Promotion  Paramount  Commercial 

Studio.   .Springfield,   Mass.        Partner 
W.  L.  Baker  Alden   Press,  Holvoke.   Mass.  White    &    Wyckoff    Mfg.    Co., 

Holvoke,   Mass.  .Ass't  Dir.  of  Sales  Promotion 

Stuart   H.   Ralph  I'lie  Flinlkote  Co..  Boston,  Mass..  Asst   .Sales  Dir.  .'^ame  Company    Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Searle   Hendee  George  M.  Savage  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mirh.  Maxon.  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich.     Vice.-Pres. 

W.  Z.  Coy                            Miller.  Rhodes  &  Swartz,  Norfolk.  Va.                                  Montgomery   Ward    Co.,   Chi- 
cago. Ill Ass't   Dir.  of  Merchandise 

Display 

W.  L.  Stensgaard Stewart-Warner   .Speedometer   ('orp.,   Chicago.    111..    Dir. 

of    Displays                                                                                          Mnntgomery    Ward    Co.,    Chi- 
cago. III.  Dir.    of    Merchandise   Display 

C.  C.  Warner Continental  Oil  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr.  .    .  Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr.  &  Dir.  of  Publicity 

Ralph   B.  Wilson   Electric    Vacuum    Cleaner    Co.,    Inc.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Mgr.  of  Central  .Station  Sales    Same  Company   Vice-Pres.   and   Gen.   Sales 

Mgr. 

R.   .'\.  Rawson    Elcar  Motor  Co..  Elkhart,  Ind..  Sales  Mgr.  Moon   Motor    Car   Co.,   St. 

Louis.   Mo Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

F.  S.  Laurence  National   Terra  Cotia  Society,   New  York,  Executive 

Sec'y     North     American     Society    of 

Arts.  Inc.,  New  York  Pres. 

James  D.  Tew   The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Vice-Pres Same    Company    Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  0.  Rutherford    The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.  Resigned 
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MUST    WE    LIMIT 
PRODUCTION? 

PRODUCTION  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Its  over-eaiphasis  in- 
evitably results  in  greater  sales  competition,  glutted  markets, 
frozen  inventories,  slashed  prices,  higher  selling  costs — in  short,  in 
that  prohtless  prosperity  which  is  puzzling  business  today. 

Does  the  solution  lie  in  better  distribution  methods? — In  curtail- 
ment and  control  of  production f  These  questions,  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  business  men  today,  are  discussed  in  The  Magazine 
OF  Business  for  February  by  Thomas  C.  Sheehan.  president, 
Durham  Duplex  Razor  Company.  "Must  We  Limit  ProdncticnT\ 
is  an  article  production  executives  in  particular  should  study. 

.^Iso  'n  February:  Easy  Money  =  Easy  Street?,  by  A.  W. 
Shaw,  The  Business  Outlook.  Hoic  's  Busi/iess  and  Where?, 
Trade-ins — The  Quicksands  of  Profits,  Progress — With 
Safety,  The  Great  Escape,  Is  It  Right?— Wise?— Timely? 
and  many  others  of  timely  interest  to  business  executives. 

THE  MAGAZINE 
OF  BUSINESS 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [/I</i;em.scrs.  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 

H.   C.  Link    Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  Ass't  Adv.  Dir.  Resigned 

G.   B.  Pearsall    W.  &  J.  Sloane,  New  York.  Adv.  Mgr.  Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York 


W.  E.  Skellings    Filene,    Boston.   Mass. 


Positio 


Second   Ass"t   Adv.   Dir. 


.  Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York        Adv.  Dir. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

H.  H.  Grandy  Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago.  111. 

Charles   Oswald        The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ass"t  Adv.  Mgr. 


Now  Associated  With 


Positio 


Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo .'\rl  Dir. 

Meek    &    Wearstler.    Youngs- 
town.  Ohio  Gen.  Mgr. 

Frank  T.  McFaden.  Jr.     Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New  York,  Richmond,  Va. 

Office  Same  Company  ....  Space  Buyer 

Edna  Colladay  Pierce       Fnote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc't  Executive  Groesbeck-Hearn,    Inc.,     New 

York     Acc't  Executive 

Lloyd  E.  Chute  Chuip-Winhercjohnston.  Inc.,  Chicago.  111.,  Pres.  Adolph     Selz     &     Son,     Inc.. 

Chicago,  111.        Vice-Pres..    Treas.    and    Gen. 

Mgr. 

DeWitt    O'Kieffe  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Adv.  Dept.  The  Homer  McKee  Co.,  Inc., 

Indianapolis,  Ind Copy 

John  W.  Heck                  Tribune.  Chicago,  111.,  Mgr.  of  Financial  Adv.  Dept.       Adolph  Selz  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago. Ill Pres. 

W.  L.  McCrory  Fulton  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis..  Adv.  Mgr.  .Klau-Van     Pietersom-Dunlap- 

Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis Acc't  Executive 

Fred  S.  Wilcoxen  Fied  A.  Robbins,  Inc..  Chicago.  111.  .Klau-Van     Pietersom-Dunlap- 

Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Copy 

George  M.  Pease  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  In  Charge  of  Bookkeeping 

Dept Same  Company     . Ass't  Treas. 

Frank  S.  Kent  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc't  Executive   Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Vivian    Sturgeon  Inter-Ocean  Syndicate,  Chicago,  III.,  Special  Writer       .  Albert    Frank    &    Co.,    Inc., 

Chicago,  III.    Copy  &  Contact 

Harry  V.  Miller  Schimpff-Miller  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Space  Buyer     Same  Company   Treas. 

Stuart  B.  Potter  Schimpfl-Miller  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III.,  Prod.  Mgr.         .  Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

H.  C.  Schimpfl  Schimpff-Miller  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III,  Art  Dir.  Same  Company  Pres. 

Irvin    B.    Hoffman  General   Business.   Baltimore.   Md. 

Lawrence    I.    Delaney       Audit    Bureau   of   Circulation.  Chicago.   111..   Eastern 
Mgr. 


Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Acc't  Executive 


E.  A.  Malloy 

R.  B.  Warman 
J.  L.  Watkins 


Percival    K.    Frowert.    Inc., 

New    York      Space  Buyer 

Lewis  H.  Mertz  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111.  Member  o(   Si  all 

Charles    W.    Hoyt    Co.,    Inc., 

New    York     Southern    Mgr. 

M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York,  Media  Depl. 
Griffin,     Johnson     &     Mann, 

Inc.,  New  York   Member  of  Staff 

Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass.  .^cc't   Executive 

E.  P.  Remington  Adv.  .\gcy..  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Copy.  Same  Company    Copy  Chief 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York  Young  &  Ruhicam.  Inc..  New 

York  Copy 


Frank   E.   Duggan  Gundlach  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  Sec'y- 

Robert  S.  Clary   Associated  Adv.  Agcy..  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Dorothy  E.  Long   F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Media  Dept. 

Philip  G.  Gilmore    Capehart-Carey  Corp..  New  York,  Vice-Pres. 


.  Wells  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc..  Boston.  Mass..  Vice-Pres. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL^  [/l/fJ/o.  etc] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Notv  Associated  With  Position 

Albert   Leininger  Liberty.  New  York,  Eastern  Adv.  Mgr.  Collier's,  New  York  Adv.  Staff 

Waldo  B.  MacLean     ...  Liberty,  New  York,  Adv.  Div.  Mgr Same  Company  Mgr.  of  Eastern  Adv.  Office 

W.  C.  Raughley   Liberty.  New  York.  Salesman  in   Southern  Territory        Same  Company        Div.   Mgr.  of   Southern  Terri- 
tory 

Howard  H.  Seward   Liberty,  New   York,  Salesman  Same  Company   Adv.  Staff 

Fred  J.  Runde       Fourth  Estate,  New  York,  Gen.  Mgr.  American    Press    Association, 

New    York  Cen.  Mgr.   in  Cliargc  of  Adv. 

&  Promotion 
Rudolph   M.  Hennick    ..Democrat,  Walerbury,  Conn..  Adv.  Mgr.  Republican   &   American, 

W'aterbury,  Conn .^dv.  Mgr. 
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THAT    AN 

AGENCY  CAN  AWAKEN  AND  FOSTER  A 
DESIRE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  JOBBER. 
DEALER  OR  ULTIMATE  USER  FOR  A 
PRODUCT  OF  MERIT.  WE  BELIEVE  THAT 
THE  MANUFACTURER  OF  THAT  PRODUCT 
CAN  LOWER  HIS  COSTS  BY  REASON  OF 
THIS  INCREASED  DEMAND  AND  SELL  HIS 
PRODUCT  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE  TO  MORE 
PEOPLE  THAN  IF  THE  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY  HAD  NEVER  BEEN  CONSULTED- 

GRAYBAR    BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST  (Coutinued) 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  [Media,  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

James    C.    Dayton Journal,    New    York,    Publisher.    Treas.,   and    Vice-  Resigned  (Effective   Feb.    1) 

Pres 

Estelle  Mendelsohn     ...Chicago    Herald   &    Examiner.   Chicago,    111.,    Promotidii 

Dept.  .'^anu'  Company    Promotion  Mgr. 

Ward   C.   Mayborn    ...    Scripps-Howard    Newspapers,    New    York,    Southwest 

Group,  Gen.  Bus.  Mgr.  Press,  Houston,  Texas  Bus.  Mgr. 

W.  B.  Parsons    American  Press  Association.  New  York  .Same    Company     Mgr.  of  Detroit  Office 

George  E.  Mainardy        The  Graphic,  New  York,  Adv.  Rep.  H.    L.   Winer   Special   Agcy., 

Inc..  New  York   Adv.  Rep. 

Roy    S.    Tibbals Quaker   Lace  Co.,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   Publicity  Director  Liberty,    New    York  Sales  Plan  Div. 

Albert  Neave    Independent,  Boston,  Mass.,  Adv.  Mgr The  Sportsman,  New  York       Eastern  Adv.  Staff 

G.  N.  Findlater,  Jr. Wm.  J.  Morton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Rep.  .^ame  Company    In  Charge  of  Chicago  Office 

W.   G.   Colgate  Gazette,  Montreal,  Que..  In  Charge  of  ./Vutomohile  Adv.  Mail  &  Empire,  Toronto,  Ont.  Adv.  Dept. 

Lindsey  H.  Spight  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.  Times,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nat'I   Adv.   Dept. 

J.  Spencer  Brock.  Jr.       Inquirer,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Adv.  Dept.  I.  A.  Klein,  New  York  Rep. 

E.  M.  Hunt  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc't  Executive  Liberty.  New  York  Member  of  Staff 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

International  Salt  Co..  Inc.  Scranton,  Pa.  Table   Salt  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Akron,   Ohio  Tires  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.  Alma,    Mich.      Trucks  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co..  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Murray  Rubber  Co.        Trenton,  N.  J.    Tires  James  F.  Newcomb  Co.,  Inc..  New  York 

L.  0.  Thompson  Co New  York  R.  &  T.  Silks  .  T.  L.  McCready.  New  York 

The  R.  L.  Watkins  Co.  ...  New  York  Dr.  Lyon  Tooth  Powder      John  F.  Murray  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Youngstown.   Ohio  .   Iron  &  Steel   Bissell  &  Land,  Inc..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Warner   Chemical   Co.  ...   New    York    Tromite    Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc..  New  York 

Shelton    Operating   Co.  New  York  Hotel   Shelton      Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Deisel-Wemmer    Co.,    Mfgs.  Lima,    Ohio     Cigars Lewis  H.  Mertz  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edna   Wallace  Hopper  Chicago,    III.    Beauty    Preparations  Lewis  H.  Mertz  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.   C.   Penney   Co.,  Inc.  New  York Department   Stores  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Smokador  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc New   York  Smoking   Stands  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Wayne  Co Ft.   Wayne,  Ind.  Gasoline    Pumps,    Electric 

Refrigerators,       and       Oil 

Burners  The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

American    Piano    Co.  New  York   Pianos      Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 

Lancia  Motors  of  America,  Inc. New  York  Automobile     Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Federal   Securities  Corp.  New  York  Finance       Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Adolph  Bruck  Co.,  Inc.  New  York  Gowns  Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Sig.  WoUner  Co..  Inc.  New  York  Gowns        Hicks  Adv.  Agcy..  New  York 

Columbia   Pictures   Corp.  New  York  Motion    Pictures Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Arnold  Check  Writer  Co.,  Inc.  Flint,  Mich.    Check   Writer    Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Thompson-Moore  Co Chicago,  111.     Babies'  .Specialties    Huija,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dudley  Lock  Corp.    Chicago,   111.  Locks    Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Brownback  Motor  Laboratories,  Inc.       New    York        Anzani  Airplane   Engines  Culajar  &  Prevost,  Inc.,  New  York 

Irons  &  Hoover,  Inc New   York      Builder  W.  I.  Tracy.  Inc.,  New  York 

Metropolitan  Electric  Mfg.  Co.   Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.     Electric   Lighted    Mirrors   W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York 

Quaker  State  Oil  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal Oil    Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co Albany,  N.  Y Railroad      The  Caples  Co.,  New  York 

The  Euclid  Candy  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Candy  .Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York 

Merchants  &  Bankers'  Business  School  New   York  School  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York 

Kanliner  Mfg.   Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Refuse   Liners   &   Garbage 

Pails   Stanley  E.  Gunnison.  Inc.,  New  York 

Shotwell   Pump  &  Tank  Co Indianapolis.    Ind.  Gasoline     Pumps     &     Dis- 

pensing Machinery  . .  The  Homer  McKee  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Leonard  Warehouses   Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Warehouses  E.  P.  Remington  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin  Creameries,  Inc Milwaukee,  Wis Dairy  Products  Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

llip-0-Lite   Co St.  Louis,  Mo.   Marshmallow  Cream      ,      Brockland  &  Moore,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National   Stone  &  Lime  Co Findlay.   Ohio    Monarch    Fhiishing    Lime 

&        National        Finishing 

Lime   Plaster  McAdam   .\<lv..  Inc..  Wheeling.  West  Va. 

Addressograph    Co Chicago,    111 Addressing    &    Letter    Du- 
plicating   .Machines  Klau-\an    PietersoniDunlapYounggrcen,   Inc., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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First  published  12  years  ago 
and  still  going  strong! 


Obvious  Adams 

By  Robert  R.  UpdegraflF 

Author  of  Captains  in  Conflict 


William  D.  Mcjunkin, 

in  Advertising  &  Selling 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  read  the  story 
entitled  "Obvious  Adams,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
several  years  ago.  It  was  the  epic  of  the 
"straight-thinker" — the  individual  who 
did  the  obvious  and  evident  thing  and  kept 
on  doing  it  until  he  reached  his  goal. 

Adams  was  the  antithesis  of  the  bril- 
liant "go-getter" — that  personality  in 
sales  work  who  is,  I  feel,   comparable  to 


the  "stunt  man"  in  the  movies.  Adams 
used  "no  mechanical  devices"  in  his  opera- 
tions. He  pursued  the  straightforward 
and  logical,  if  necessarily  prosaic,  line  of 
action,  and  was  invariably  found  cozily 
ensconced  in  an  entrenched  position  after 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away. 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 

100  copies  or  more,  44c  per  copy 

50  copies  or  more,  46c  per  copy 

25  copies  or  more,  48c  per  copy 

10  copies  or  more,  50c  per  copy 

Single  copies,  75c  postpaid 


KELLOGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


39  Lyman  St. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST  (Contiuued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   [Continued] 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

The  American  Crayon  Co Sandusky,   Ohio    School     Chalks.     Crayons, 

&  Prang  Watercolors  David  H.  Colcord,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Western  Limestone  Products  Co.   Weeping  Water,  Neb.       .  Limestone  Products   The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hannibal    Pharmacal   Co.        St.  Louis,  Mo. Neet   Depilatory   &  Immac 

Cream   Deodorant  Blackett  &  Sample.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Intermountain    Lloyds  Salt   Lake   City,   Utah  Insurance  Stevens  &  Wallis,  Inc.,  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ross  Beason  &  Co.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah         Finance  Stevens  &  Wallis,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Meets-A-Need  Mfg.  C...  Seattle,  Wash Flour  Sifter  The  Izzard  Co..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co Manitowoc,  Wis.   Cracker    Jack     Aluminum 

Cleaner    Sheridan,  Shawhan  &  Sheridan,  Inc.,  New  York 

.American  Metallurgical  Corp. Boston,  Mass Electric  Furnaces   Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  First  National  Bank   Minneapolis,  Minn Bank  The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

First  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.    Minneapolis,  Minn.     Finance  The  Paid  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Park  Central  Motors,  Inc.  New  York       Lincoln  Distributors  Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

■Sta-Jax  Sales  Co Gary,  Ind Stabilizing  Jacks       Frank  M.  Comrie  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Carryola  Co.  of  America   Milwaukee,  Wis Portable  Phonographs         The  Geyer  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio 

National  Register  Publishing  Co New  York  Publisher     J.  D.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

BostwickGoodell  Cm.  Norwalk,  Ohio  Victoria  Venetian   Blinds  Oliver  M.  Byerly,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Max  Greenberg  &  Co.  New  York  Blackshire  Apparel    T.  L.  McCready,  New  York 

Robert  H.  Ingersoll,  Inc.  New  York  Razor  Stroppers    M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

Brooks   Automatic    Underground    Lawn 

Sprinkling   System  Detroit.   Mich.      Lawn  Sprinklers  \Vliipple  &  Black.  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Johnston-Brown  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York.  Has  taken  over  the  Chilton  Tractor  &  Equipment  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     The  paper 

will  be  known  as  The  Tractor  &  Equipment  Journal,  New  York 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.       Has  appointed  Paul   Block.  Inc..  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Dispatch,  Knoxville,  Tenn.     Has  appointed  Geo.  B.  David  Co..  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Politiken  and  Ekstrabladet,  Copenhagen,  Denmark  Have  appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers,  New  York,  as  their  advertising  representative  in  the 

United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Iron  Age,  New  York  Will  change  its  page  size  to  9  x  12  inches.     (Effective  July  1.) 

The  Statist.  London.  Eiig.  Has  appointed  LaCoste  &  Maxwell.  New  York,  as  its  American  representative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Has  opened  a  new  office  at  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III.     The  office  will  be  in 

charge  of  E.  E.  Murphy,  who  will  be  Western  Advertising  Manager  for  .American  School 
Board  Journal,  Hospital  Progress  and  Modern  Public  Buildings. 

Kraft  Cheese  Co.,  Chicago,  III Has  purchased  the  Phenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York.     The  new  company  will  be  known  as 

the  KraftPhenix  Cheese  Co. 

Ezra  Ramin,  Boston,  Mass Has  consolidated  with  the  New  England  Window  Display  Service,  Boston,  Mass.     The 

new  firm   will  be  called  The  Raniin-New   England   Display   Service,   Inc..   Boston,  Mass. 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES  [Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Puhlicntions.  etc.] 

Name  Business  Frnni  To 

Chatham  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.  Advertising  3  West  29lh  St..  New  York 570  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co..  Inc.  (Southern 

Office)  Advertising  .  .     Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg., 

Winston-Salem,  N.   C.  American    Bank    Bldg.,    Greensboro, 

N.  C. 
Sierra  Educational  News  I'uliiii  aui.i.  933    Phelan    Bldg..    San    hrancisco, 

l.al.     508    Slielclnn    Bldg..    >aii    hrancisco, 

Cal. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name                                             Published  by                     Address                                                  First  Issue        Issuance  Page    Type   Size 

The  Houston  Gargoyle  Mayfair  Publishing  Co.  Houston.    Texas    January   3         Weekly      7'ixl  1  ^1    inches 


Junuury  25,  I'H'H 
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A  NOTE 

TO   OTHER   EDITORS 

11  J/  I  RING  the  past  four  years  several  hundred 
newspaper,  periodical  and  house  organ  editors  have  quoted  from  our  pages.  The  list  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  includes  merely  those  who  have  personally  requested  permission  or 
quotes  to  which  "our  attention  has  been  called." 

We  are  usually  glad  to  extend  reprint  privileges  where  the  customary  line  [repi'inted 
from  Advertising  and  Selling]  is  given.  We  suggest,  however,  that  if  the  portion  of  an 
article  to  be  quoted  exceeds  three  or  four  paragraphs,  special  permission  be  obtained  since 
occasionally  book  publication  and  reprint  rights  interfere. 

At  the  present  moment,  this  prohibition  applies  specifically  to  the  following  articles,  all 
of  which  are  either  scheduled  for  book  publication  or  actually  published  in  book  form:  "My 
Life  in  Advertising,"  by  Claude  C.  Hopkins;  various  recent  articles  by  Kenneth  M.  Goode 
which  comprise  sections  of  the  book.  "What  About  Advertising?"  published  by  Harpers; 
"Industrial  Marketing,"  by  Professor  Melvin  T.  Copeland  of  Harvard,  appearing  serially 
and  later  to  be  published  in  book  form  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company;  "Everybody's 
Business,"  by  Floyd  Parsons. 

We  reply  to  telegraph  and  letter  requests  the  same  day  received.  Frequently  we  can 
send  the  original  cuts  which  are  usuallv  in  sufficientlv   good   condition   for   a   reasonably 


short  run. 


^ 


c/cUAj 


Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling 


ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

NATIONAL     PETROLEUM     NEWS 

CLEVELAND     PLAIN     DEALER 

NEW    YORK    WORLD 

NEW     YORK     TIMES 

LITERARY    DIGEST 

OKL.4HOMA    CITY    TIMES 

THE    FARMERS    WIFE 

NATION'S    BUSINESS 

CERAMIC    INDUSTRY 

GOOD      FURNITURE      MAGAZINE 

LOS     ANGELES     DEALER     HERALD 

WOMEN'S     WEAR     DAILY 

MODERN    HOSPITAL 

CINCINNATI     PURCHASER 

BROOKLYN 

BUILDING    MATERIALS 

WESTERN     TRUCK     OWNER 

SERVICE    STATION    NEWS 

RADIO    HOME 

CREDIT     WORLD 

PACIFIC    RETAIL    ADVISER 

NATIONAL    GROCER 

JOURNAL    OF    A>IERIC\N    OSTEOPATH    ASS'N. 

PHILADELPHIA    RECORD 

BIRMINGHAM     NEWS 


COMMERCIAL    PHOTOGRAPHER 

LOS    ANGELES    APPAREL    GAZETTE 

MADE    IN    NEW    ENGLAND    MAGAZINE 

PENCIL    POINTS 

CLASSIFIED    JOURNAL 

PHOTO    ENGRAVERS    BULLETIN 

MEDICAL    ECONOMICS 

LIFE    EXTENSION    INSTITUTE 

ORECONIAN 

BROADCAST   ADVERTISING    GUIDE 

LAUNDRY    ACE 

KILN 

HARDWARE     ACE 

GRAND     RAPIDS     PRESS 

BYLLESBY    MANAGEMENT 

CASKET     AND     SUNNYSIDE 

IMPROVEMENT 

TEA    ROOM    A    GIFT    SHOP 

LUMBER  MANUFACTURER   &   DEALER 

LEFAX 

CONTINENTAL     RED     SF^L 

AMERICAN    BUILDER 

SHOE    RETAILER 

INDIA   Rl-BBER   &    TIRE   REVIEW 

AMERICAN   PAINT  JOURNAL 

REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS 
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Serving  the 


Metal-working  Industries 

in  matters  of 

design . . .  production . . .  plant  operation 


The  superintendent  of  a  plant  making  adding  machines  may  be  concerned 
with  a  problem  of  bending  or  drawing  certain  parts  [a  production  problem). 
The  chief  engineer  of  a  concern  making  centrifugal  separators  may  face  a 
problem  in  choosing  the  sort  of  motors  that  will  best  withstand  the  loads  of 
the  Sugar  industry  {a  matter  of  desiqn.) 


Either  one  of  these  men  will  look 
to  American  Machinist  for  informa- 
tion on  such  problems.  Its  editorial 
pages  give  counsel,  reflect  current 
practice  and  describe  new  develop- 
ments that  help  these  executives  in 
their  daily  problems. 

Editorial  treatment  of  this  sort  will 
only  interest  men  with  a  "definite 
say"  in  the  choice  of  equipment. 
That's  why  American  Machinist  of- 
fers a  strong  escort  for  your  adver- 
tisement. 


ABC 


American  Machinist 

A  McGraiv-Ifill  Ptihlication 
Tenth  AviiNrr.  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ABP 


'  L-  J 


AdyerOsiiw 


rhotograph    by    Cowling    frum    Ewing   Gallowai 
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A  Judgment  on  Chicago  Newspaper 
Advertising  Values 

^  Speaks  for  Itself- 

TOURING    1927    advertisers    used    more 
-*— ^    space  in  The  Daily  News  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  daily  newspaper.     In  display 
advertising  The  Daily  News  INCREASED, 
by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  lines,  its  lead 
over  its  nearest  competitor. 

The   Score   for   1927 

Total  Display  Advertising  in 
Chicago  Daily  Newspapers: 

A^^te     Lines 

The  Daily  News   17,109,442 
Second  Paper        14,459,232 
Third  Paper           12,620,446 
Fourth  Paper           5,484,882 
Fifth   Paper             5,018,018 
Sixth   Paper             4,024,769 

IHE    C 

:hicago  datly 

CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

NEWS 

.-J  dvertisins                  ^^'^    vokk                 ciiicago                         dithoi  r                        >an   khamisco 

J.       .                      ,     ,.                      J.      11.      W...Ml«,ir,l          tt.,..,l»ar.l     «      Kvllv                W l»i,r,l     .<      K.llv                           C.     Geo.     Kroslie^s 

KepreSenrattVeS.          nn     K.      12.1     Sl.        mm     N      .111.111^^11     A>...             ton    Hm,-    Arr>    IIMb.        233      Flr^l      INalional      Bank     BUb. 

!MF>I1IFI<    Of    THE    HHl.DIIO    i;lt<iri'    OK    AMKHK  AN    (1  11  F.S 

Publishes  More  Advertising  Than  Any  Other  Chicago  Daily   Newspaper 

rublislicd   every   other  Wednesdiiy    by    Advert i.'iinB    Fortnightly.    Inc..    II    Ka.st    ::»ili    .Kt.,    .\'c\v    York,    N.    V.     Siiliseription    price    $3.00    piT 
year.     V'olume    10.     No.    8.     Entered   as   second    class    matter   May   7.    i;i2:!,    at    I'ost    Utlico    at    New    Vorlv    under    .\il    of    March    3,    1S79. 


February  8,  1928 
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T 


HE  Pittsburgh  PRESS,  founded 
in  1 884,  is  Pittsburgh's  one  tested 
and  proven  medium ....  with  cir- 
culation hlanketing  the  true  mar- 
ket, , .  .overwhelmingly  dominant 
in  linage . , .  an  prestige.  Pittsburgh 
is  thoroughly  covered 
by  one  newspaper. 


SCUPPS  -  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

National     Advertising    Department 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Offices:     New  York     Chicago     Detroit     Atlanta     San  Francisco     Los  Angeles     Portland     Seattle 
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Another  Year  of  Achievement 

by   one   of   America's    greatest   newspapers 
in    one    of    the    nation's    richest    markets 


In  1927— 

_L  O  \J  •)  ^  "^  O  average  net  paid  circulation 
— largest  in  the  NEWS  58-year  history. 

(Over  83%  coverage  of  all  Marion  County  (Indianapolis) 
families  and  remarkably  thorough  coverage  throughout  the 
rich  70-mile  Indianapolis  Radius.  City  circulation  over  93% 
home-delivered.) 

-LO^^^  4^XXO  agate  lines  of  advertising 

— fourth  largest  six-day  evening  volume  in  America  and  the 
largest  for  a  city  of  less  than  700,000  population. 

With  its  6  issues  a  week,  the  NEWS  carried 

— more  — more 

National  Local  Display 

advertising  advertising 

than  all  other  Indianapolis  newspapers  combined! 

And  in  Qassified  Advertising,  The  NEWS  carried  far  more 
linage  and  a  far  greater  number  of  individual  advertisements 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Indianapolis. 

GET    ON    THE     1928     ''PAY-ROLL"      OF     THIS     RICH      MARKET 

'7hc  Indianapolis  News 

jSiflSJ-  ^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON.   BRIDGE,   Advertising   Manager 

NEW  YORK:     DAN  A.  CARROLL  CHICAGO:     J.  E.  LUTZ 

110  East  42nd  Street  The  Tower  Building 
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EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 


FLOYD  \^.  PARSONS 


Unexpected  Discoveries  Remold  Industries 


1IFE  has  become  so  complex  that 
one  must  be  very  wise  in  order 
^  to  draw  a  correct  balance  be- 
tween the  many  opposing  forces.  It 
was  tlie  aim  of  our  forefathers  to  make 
machines  tliat  would  do  the  required 
work  in  satisfactory  fashion.  They 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
their  devices  pleasing  to  the  eye.  As 
a  result  art  was  something  for  mu- 
seums. Serviceability  was  tlie  only 
goal. 

The  first  Ford  car  was  built  on  these 
specifications.  Art  was  kept  alive 
largely  by  charity,  and  the  genius 
having  the  ability  to  create  beauty  was 
expected  to  exist  half  fed  in  an  attic 
with  none  of  the  security  of  livelihood 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  more 
practical  professions. 

This  has  all  changed.  Machine 
methods  quickly  created  an  excess  of 
productive  capacity.  Consumption 
was  outrun.  Super-salesmanship  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  more  alert 
leaders  of  industry  immediatelv 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  draft  the 
artist  and  capitalize  beauty. 

As  a  result  the  world  is  being 
painted  with  color  and  everyone  has 
joined  in  the  assault  on  drab  and 
ugly  things.  Goods  and  packages  have 
i)een  re-designed.  Chain  restaurants 
that  resembled  hospitals  have  added 
gay  tints  to  their  furnishings.  A  rail- 
road has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  its 
locomotives  decorated  in  green  and 
gold.  Plumbing  fixtures  are  produced 
in  every  hue,  and  manufacturers  gen- 
erally have  joined  the  procession 
headed  toward  style  and  beauty. 

The  old-fashioned  store  has  given 
way  to  the  smart  shop  where  tables 
take  the  place  of  counters,  walls  are 
tinted  and  the  furnishings  throughout 
suggest  the  atmosphere  of  an  artistic 
home.  Mere  utility  is  not  enough. 
We  insist  on  living  and  working  in 
a  more  pleasant  environment.  In  the 
meantime   the  artist  who   loathed   tlie 


vertising  and  salesmanship  are  not 
sufficient.  The  problem  is  rapidly  re- 
solving itself  into  a  matter  of  cost. 

The  same  science  that  made  our 
new  life  ])<)ssil)!e  now  becomes  more 
vital  than  ever  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain commercial  supremacy.  Still 
greater  changes  are  coming,  especially 
in  the  field  of  new  materials.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  get  a  good  line  on 
approaching  developments  is  to  give 
a  hasty  glance  at  what  is  going  on 
around  us. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be  a  far  cry  from  house 
insulation  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  But  not  so  today.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  when  a  little  company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  buildings  more  nearly  heat-proof 
and  sound-proof.  After  an  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  time,  money  and 
effort,  this  concern  employing  one 
luindred  and  fifty  men,  started  in 
producing  thirty  thousand  feet  of  in- 
sulation a  day.  Now  the  same  corpo- 
ration employs  six  thousand  people 
and  its  output  totals  nearly  1,500,000 
feet  daily. 

The  best  raw  material  for  use  in 
manufacturing  insulation  is  crushed 
cane  fiber.  But  the  best  source  of 
supply  was  outside  our  own  country, 
so  it  was  onlv  natural  that  the  man- 


Ditrhing 

machines  reclaim 
the  Everglades 


House  insulatiou 
starts  sugar  graic- 
ing  in  Florida 


idea  of  commercialism  is  not  only 
eating  more  regularly,  but  finding 
that  he  is  exercising  his  talent  in  a 
worthy  cause. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  colors  we  can  employ.  We  are 
proceeding  at  a  pace  that  will  soon 
exhaust  the  larger  possibilities  of  the 
element  of  style  and  the  appeal  of 
beauty.  In  hundreds  of  directions  we 
are  coming  close  to  the  peak  of  con- 
sumption. Folks  can  eat,  wear  and 
use  onlv  so  much.     High-intensitv  ad- 


C'elutei  Company,  Inc. 

agement  of  the  little  company  should 
try  to  get  its  raw  material  nearer 
home. 

•An  investigation  disclosed  that 
Florida  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
grow  sugar  cane,  and  this  discovery 
disclosed  a  great  opportunity  which 
the  insulation  folks  hastened  to  grasp. 
Already  they  have  nine  thousand  acres 
of  cane  in  the  Florida  Everglades 
ready  for  grinding.  It  cost  them  one 
million  dollars  to  drain  a  fifty-thou- 
sand   acre     [Continued   on   page   64] 
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Did  You  Ever  Think   of   this    Business    oh 


PICTURES  speak  with  universal  emphasis. 
Even  In  describing  a  moment  ot  physical 
shock  our  Ideas  are  pictorial.  To  deliver  a 
real  punch  In  the  scant  second  of  attention 
the  public  grants  It  — your  advertising  appeal 
must  impress  a  graphic  Image!  Make  your 
sales  message  stick  — and  make  It  quick  by 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  craftsmanship 
of  a  member  of  the  American  Photo-Engravers 
Association.  He  can  bring  to  your  next 
advertising  conference  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  technical  improvement  of  your 
printed  pictorial  sales  appeal. 

Numiiir  two  o/  a  series  iilustT.um^  the  icTs.ifiliiy  of  the  ztnc  ctchme 

AMERICAN  PHOTO'ENGRAVERS 

eASSOCIATIONO 


Copyright  1927,  Atnerican  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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What  Kind  of  People 
read  the  Free  Press? 


lOME  snap'judgment 
space  buyers  opine 
that  a  morning 
newspaper  is  read  solely 
by  spat'wearers;  limousine 
owners;  men  with  iron 
grey  hair  and  the  aristo- 
cratic set  up;  coupon  clip' 
pers;  club-loungers;  pince 
mz  carriers;  habitues  of 
Florida  in  the  winter  time; 
high  hatters ;  old  ladies 
who  tat  weU;  the  Stuyves- 
ant  Stivisants;  possessors 
of  high  foreheads  and  thin 
hair,  et  cetera,  ad  infini- 
tum. 


Perhaps  this  layout  does 
read  morning  newspapers. 
We  can't  disprove  it  any 
more   than  one  can  dis- 


prove Mark  Twain's  fa- 
mous statement  that  "a 
bed  is  the  most  dangerous 
place  in  the  world,  for 
more  people  die  in  bed 
than  anywhere  else."  But 
they're  only  one  speck  on 
the  picture. 

No  w  during  the  six  months 
ending  September  30th, 
1927,  at  which  time  all 
newspapers  swear  to  and 
swear  at  their  circulation 


statements  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, two  hundred 
twenty-nine  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  families  bought  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  reg- 
ularly on  week  days,  and 
two  hundred  seventy-six 
thousand  and  sixteen 
families  bought  the  Sunday 
Free  Press. 

c 

That,  we  believe,  is  just 
about  the  normal  demand 
for  newspapers  from  the 
people  in  and  around  De- 
troit who  are  not  wealthy, 
but  just  intelligent.  In  kind 
they  would  range  from 
people  with  the  manner  of 
King  George,  monarch,  to 
George  King,  plasterer.  In 
common,  as  aforesaid, they 
possess  the  attributes  of 
intelligence  and  represent 
as  families  the  greatest 
single  group  of  those  who 
buy  much,  most  and  often. 

c 

In  other  words,  the  people 
who  read  The  Free  Press 
are  those  who  in  the  De- 
troit market  have  most  in 
their  heads  and  obviously, 
most  in  their  pocketbooks. 
They  contribute  the  major 
portion  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  business  in  the 
community. 


^ht  ^ttto^^xet  '^xe^^ 


LONDOyi 

138  Pled  St. 

E.  C. 


PARIS 

65-67  Avenue 

des  Champs  Etysees 


XEIV  YORK 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN.  hu 
National  Refresental'ncs 

CHICAGO  DETROIT 


SAX  ERANCISCO 
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THE   SIXTH    OF   A    SERIES 


INDUSTRIAL 

GAS 


a  medium 

fitted  to  the 

exact  measure 

of  your   market 


IN  a  great  number  of  industrial 
plants,  heat-treating  is  far  from 
being  an  exact  science.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  great  number  of 
industrial  plants  having  problems 
in  heat-treating  that  can  be  solved 
bv  gas  fuel.  And  each  of  these 
pJants  is  receiving  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS — not  necessarily  just  one  copy, 
but  as  many  copies  as  there  are 
men  in  the  plant  with  purchasing 
authority  or  influence.  Conse- 
quently, exhaustive  coverage  of  the 
market  for  industrial  gas  equip- 
ment and  heat-control  apparatus  is 
a  matter  of  just  one  medium  and 
just   one  cost. 

The  circulation  of  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  is  fitted  exactly  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  market,  in  this  way. 
To  lake  a  local  instance,  the  York 
Gas  Company,  of  York,  Pa.,  rates 
154  of  the  city's  industrial  plants 
as     preferr«'d     prospects     for     gas. 


These  include  both  the  plants  which 
do  not  use  gas  at  present,  and  those 
which  could  profitably  increase 
their  present  use  of  it.  These  154 
firms  are  the  best  and  only  pros- 
pects in  York  for  the  manufacturer 
of  gas  equipment  and  heat-control 
apparatus.  Among  them  are  such 
prominent  firms  as  the  Interna- 
tional Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  American 
Chain  Co.,  Martin-Parry  Corp., 
York  Body  Corp.,  Hoover  Body 
Corp.,  York  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  and 
the  Certainleed  Roofing  Co. 

Likewise,  in  about  .300  other  im- 
portant industrial  cities,  INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS  has  100%  coverage  of 
the  market  for  industrial  gas  equip- 
ment. For  any  firm  making  a 
product  that  can  be  used  to  solve 
the  problem  of  heat  in  manufac- 
turing processes,  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  is  a  custom-made  advertising 
medium. 


INDUSTRIAL     GAS 


9  East  38th  Street.  I\eiv  York 
320  Mnrkrl  Street,  San  Fnincisrn 
405  Sitellnml  liuHtliiifi.  i.lerelunil 

Peoples  f^d.s  liuihliiif:.  i.liirngo 
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THE  American  City  Magazine  Corporation  of  New  York  announces  its  purchase  of  the  University  Purchasing 
Guide,  heretofore  published  by  William  A.  James,  Inc.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  This  annual  buyers'  guide 
for  those  active  in  the  purchase  of  educational  equipment  will  be  published  in  future  under  the  name  of 
THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AND  UNIVERSITY.  Its  scope  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  valuable  illustrated 
text  matter  will  be  introduced,  in  order  to  make  available  for  all  educational  institutions  a  yearbook  covering 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  school  and  college  buildings.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  make  this  annual  similar  in  value  and  importance  to  THE  AMERICAN  CITY'S  well-known  year- 
book. THE  MUNICIPAL  INDEX,  a  TOfl-page  volume  in  general  use  by  leading  purchasing  officials  in  the 
municipal  and  county  field. 

Further   particulars   may   be   secured   by   those   interested,  by  addressing: 

American  City  Magazine  Corporation 


443  FOURTH  AVEINUE 
NEW  YORK 


TRIBUNE  TOWER 
CHICAGO 


Publishers  of 
THE    ANrEKICAX    CITV    M.\G.\ZINK— THE    MUNICIPAL    INDEX— THE    AMERICAN    SCHOOL    AND    UNIVER.SITi- 
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NOWADAYS, 
quite  a  number 
of      adroit 
cameras,   brushes, 

pens,  and  pencils  are  following  a  tend- 
ency to  dramatize  advertising  by  pre- 
senting merchandise  to  the  consumer  in 
a  variety  of  striking  and  engaging  ways. 
The  unusual  nature  of  these  presenta- 
tions flatly  demands  faultless  reproduc- 
tion by  the  photo-engraver.  Mediocre 
plates  won't  do. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  charged  with 
the    responsibility    of    reproducing    the 


work   of   several   ex- 
p  e  r  t     "advertising 
di'amatists."     And  it 
is  a  responsibility  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  yet  one 
that  we  are  always  able  to  discharge  satis- 
factorily, and  on  time. 

Because  Gotham  craftsmen  are  really  as 
much  artists,  in  their  way,  as  those  whose 
work  they  transcribe  onto  copper  and 
zinc,  a  difficult  assignment  is  regarded 
purely  as  a  chance  to  prove  .  i  .  and 
further  develop  .  .  .  the  skill  in  which 
they  pride  themselves. 


GOTHAM  PHOTOENGRAVING   COMPANY 


229  WEST  28TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OR  PHONE  LONGACRE    3595 
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UNBKOKEN  DOMINANCE 


FEW  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
have  been  outstanding  in  their  fields 
for  even  half  a  century.  Yet  The  Oregon- 
ian  has  just  completed  its  77th  year  of 
dominance  in  Portland  and  the  Oregon 
Market. 

Complete  and  accurate  news  service, 
high  literary  and  journalistic  standards, 
a  fearless  editorial  policy!  All  these,  con- 


tinued over  the  77  years  of  its  history, 
have  given  The  Oregonianan  outstanding 
position  of  prestige  and  leadership  in  its 
community  and  in  the  nation. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  immensereader 
confidence  enjoyed  by  The  Oregonian. 

This  is  why  The  Oregonian  exerts  a  very 
real  influence  in  the  Oregon  Market. 


h  §repmm 


PORTLAND 


OREGON 


circulation  over  106,000  dally,  over  158,000  Sunday 

Nationally repristtitidijf  VERREE  CT  CONKLIN,  Inc.  :  185  Madison  Ave,  New  York;  Steger 
Building,  Chicago;  311  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit;   Monadnoclc  Building,   San  Francisco 

The    Great    Newspaper    of    the    Pacific     Northwest 
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^^JVhen  e/Isheville 
wants  a  Photograph 
from  ^ortland^ 

oAnnouncing  -•/•. 

A  Nation  Wide  Photographic  Service 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

CJTERE'S  a  long-sought  service.  Something  you've  often 
^  ^  felt  the  need  of.  Many  times  you've  said,  "We  cer- 
tainly could  use  a  photograph  of  that!"  But  the  subjeft  is  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  away.  You  haven't  the  name 
or  address  of  a  commercial  photographer  in  the  distant  city. 
And  so  you  pass  up  the  opportunity. 

But  now  getting  these  photographs  promptly  and  properly 
is  as  simple  as  can  be.  A  co-operative  service  sponsored  by 
the  Photographers  Association  of  America  has  done  away 
with  all  the  bother,  untangled  all  the  red  tape. 
A  thousand  commercial  photographers  in  six  hundred  dif- 
ferent cities  in  North  America  are  co-operating  to  make 
this  service  possible. 

You  deal  with  your  regular  commercial  photographer.  He 
handles  all  of  the  details — assumes  all  of  the  responsibility. 
Your  local  photographer  will  gladly  suggest  ways  in  which  you 
can  put  this  service  to  work  profitably.  Talk  it  over  with  him. 


Get  that    I 
Distant 
Photograph 

Quickhf 


C\rOW yon  can  get  a  pho- 
^  '  tograph  from  across  the 
country  as  easily  as  from  across 
the  street.  Just  tell  your  local 
photographer  what  you  re- 
quire. He  transmits  the  order 
to  his  associate  in  the  distant 
city,  and  delivers  the  photo- 
graph dired  to  you. 


Photo  Gg^^ 


PHS 

?//  the  Story 
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TI  lAT  r^Ir.  Bf  rnn;ird  is  one  of  tne  masters 
ol  tne  Poster  art  must  be  envious  to  any  novice, 
rhe  nrilliant  flat  color,tne  Quality  of  good  draw- 
ing, governed  ny  a  gilt  of  elimination  wnicn  closes 
tne  door  to  all  distracting  detail  ana  comf>osi- 
tion,  tne  virility,  tne  feeling  for  mass  and  solidity 
tnat  makes  emfinasis  tulge— tnese  are  no  ordinary 
gilts.  But  in  comparative  measure  ve  may  find 
them  in  other  LLurofiean  artists. 

THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  of  this 

man  s  art  is  mental.  His  is  an  idea  mind,  well 
schooled  in  the  history,  and  teehnicjues  of  the 
arts,  yet  a  mind  singularly  his  own— new,  fresh 
andhold.lt  Drought  him  jjosterfame  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  It  is  a  growing  influence  in  a  coming  era 
of  decorative  art,  interiors,  the  theatre — fjerhajis 
soon,  even  architecture.  I  he  most  (>of)ular  tyJDC 
font  in  fine  ty{)ograf>ny  today  Is  an  elegant  scrijjt 
called  -rxVfii/iord  Giii-sircThe  tyf>e  used  on  this 
f)age  Is  Bernhard  Roman. 

LUC  IAN  BERNHARD,  in  the  multi- 

jjilcity  of  his  art  interests  is  a  Cjerman  edition 
of  ^'^illlam  Morris.Though,  of  course  a  more 
fertile  and  daring  one.  Equally  sound  In  aesthetic 
senslhillty,  c(uite  as  {jractlcal,  but  infinitely  more 
inventive.  Not  the  social  f)hllosof)her— but  we 
are  concerned  here  with  creative  art.  ^  ith  less 
resjject  for  tradition  — but  with  a  virility  ana 
jiloneering  sf>irit  that  we  In  America  have  never 
lacked— exce{)t  f)erhaf)s  — In  art. 


THE   WALKER    ENGRAVING 


(Dn^raVtngf  tnsojar  as  ti  ts  aotcf  tuusi  0o  hand'tti'hand  tn  t/s  progress  totlli  iltc  art  for  iclitcli  ti  ts 
iniena«a.  i^nat  an  ir-Jtm'ncan  ctt0-at'cr  can  ao  jiisttcc  to  flic  mijumiliav  expression  oj  a  Janions 
(Ouropean  designer  15  nol  so  muclt  a  tnaiier  oj  iiic  cni^rat'er  s  ieclinical  ecfitipnteni  as  1/  is  an 
tndicalton  oj  ilte  jeritltiy  oj  tntnd  —  ilie  resource julness  oj   ins  personnel. 

NUMBER    TWENTY-SEVEN    OF    THIS    SERtES  — JOHN     LAGATTA 
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A  Peep  at  the  Contents  of 

the  February  American 

Printer 

"14  Years  of  Rotogravure  Printing" 

"Paper  Conies  Into  the  Picture" 

"Putting  Sex  Appeal  in  Printing" 


K 


<? 


The  New  Field  of  Advertising 
Typography" 


"When  May  an  Order  Be 
Taken  Below  Cost?" 

"Planning  Printed  Matter" 

"Good  Bishop  Valentine" 

"The  Mouse  Trap  Story  Isn't  True" 

"Portraits  Without  Heads 


?? 


"Estimating  the  Ink" 

"How  the  Printer  May  Help 
the  Customer" 


THE   AMERICAN   PRINTER 

A  ROBBINS  PERIODICAL  EDITED  BY  EDMUND  G.  GRESS 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


K 

8 
K 
K 

K 
8 
K 

K 
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IT'S  NEW 


s 


I 

If  s  Modem  <» 


v^  yey^yzyz^^Sy^yzxt^^ys/Zy^L^'^yE 


THREE  exotic  tones  of  blue  rise  from  the  Lobelia  shade;  three 
rich  reds  from  the  Geranium;  from  the  Melon  shade,  three  gentle 
crayon  tints.  And  then  there's  Aspen,  Orchid,  Hickor)',  Ageratum, 
Cinnamon  and  Myrtle. 

A  gorgeous  patterned  paper  for  catalog  covers,  booklets,  announce- 
ments, style  literature,  and  other  printed  things  that  are  worth  while. 
That  is  Argonaut  Cover. 

Specimen  Book?  Gladly. — Write  for  it  on  your  business  letterhead. 

HOLYOKE  CARD   &  PAPER  COMPANY 

t>Aanuiacturers  of  Cardboards,  Coated  Papers,  Cover  Papers  and  Specialties 
61  FISKE  AVENUE        —        SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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0n  1927 


Delineator 

made...6jy^?r...the 
biggest  GAIN  in 
advertising  lineage 
of  any  woman's 
magazine  of  large 
circulation 


cj^nd 


now 

the  March  number 
has  closed  with 
MORE  advertising 
lineage  than  any 
previous  issue  of 

Delineator 


«•***•«  «•***>#  *•***•»  »****••  ••***••  ■***' 


•*••.  .***' 
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THE  chapter  in  Claude  Hop- 
kins' book,  "My  Life  in  Ad- 
vertising," that  stimulated  the  most 
provocative  debate,  discussed  the 
so-called  "scientific  approach"  to 
the  problems  of  advertising.  Mr. 
Hopkins  argued  that  there  was  a 
single  best  formula  for  every  ad- 
vertising situation  and  that  his 
method  of  testing  copy  in  limited 
groups  of  papers  discovered  this 
formula  in  the  most  scientific  man- 
ner. Ray  Giles  in  his  article, 
"How  Far  Can  We  Apply  the 
Scientific  Method  in  Advertising?", 
takes  a  neutral  position  in  the 
discussion  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  "scien- 
tific" contradictions  about  adver- 
tising and  sales  practice  which 
may  easily  lead  business  men 
astray  in  their  reasoning. 
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On  the  Right  Side  of  the  Track 


/   COSMOPOLITAN   \ 

1,600,000  circulation,  90% 
of  which  is  in  the  urban 
areas  where  over  80  %  of  all 
buying  and  selling  is  done. 

Advertising   Offices: 

119  W.   40th   Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

326   W.  Madison  Slreot 

CHICAGO 

General  Motors  Building 

DETROIT 

5  Winthrop  Square 

BOSTON 

,  625  Market  Street 

V  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Hiere  are  publications  with  circula- 
tions up  in  the  millions . . .  scattered  on 
both  sides  of  the  track. 

Several  publications  reach  a  few  on 
the  right  side.  But  count  the  cost. 

Cosmopolitan  is  the  one  magazine  that 
reaches  the  right  side  .  .  .  the  class 
side  .  .  .  with  mass  circulation  .  .  . 
1,600,000  plus. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  comparison 
of  rates  .  .  .  per  page  per  thousand  in 
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How  Far  Can  We  Apply  the 
Scientific  Method  to  Advertisingr? 


RAY    GILES 


T 


0  THOMAS  HUXLEY 
is    credited     the     state- 


ment,   "Science    is    that 
which    works."     It    was    this 
same  grand  old  warrior  who 
declared,    "Science    is,    I    be- 
lieve, nothing  but  trained  and 
organized  common  sense."  To 
any    business    executive 
who    may    be    familiar 
with    these    definitions, 
the    satisfying    thought 
has  probably  come  that 
scientific     methods     are 
already  fairly  prevalent 
in    the    marketing    and 
advertising  of  goods.  He 
can  point  easily  to  sales 
and    advertising    methods 
which  "work"  and  marketing 
policies  which  are  based  upon 
"trained  and  organized   com- 
mon sense." 

But  unfortunately  the  mat- 
ter is  not  so  simple  as  all 
that.  A  law,  to  be  truly  scien- 
tific,   must    be   one   which    is        

sure  to  stand  for  all  time. 
In  business,  many  of  the  methods 
which  only  yesterday  worked  to  per- 
fection are  failing  utterly  to  work  to- 
day. Again,  methods  which  "work" 
without  hitch  or  squeak  in  one  indus- 
try may  fail  completely  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  apply  them  to  an- 
other field. 


"The  business  man  is  having  a  hard  time  to  put 
his  methods  on  a  scientific  basis  because  it  seems 
as  though  the  moment  one  'law'  is  established, 
another  comes  along  and  drops  a  bomb  on  it. 
One  executive  builds  successfully  on  precedents 
and  old  maxims:  another  begins  to  succeed  only 
after  he  has  thrown  them  out." 


For  example,  an  era  of  picturesque 
pioneer-founders  of  strong  individual 
businesses  suggested  the  possibility 
that  a  law  might  be  laid  down  that  a 
business  was  but  "the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man."  A  few  decades 
passed.  To  a  large  extent  the  indi- 
vidual figures  with  their  individuallv 


named  businesses  have  van- 
ished. In  their  places  are 
corporations,  mergers, 
calm  impersonal  "General" 
Blank  Co.'s,  "Continental," 
"Standard,"  "United  States," 
"American,"  "National."  "In- 
ternational," and  "Consoli- 
dated" companies  in  almost 
every  major  field  of  business. 
But  before  we  set  down  the 
law  that  big  impersonal  cor- 
porations have  replaced  the 
strong  individuals,  we  had 
better  go  to  the  nearest  Ford 
agency  and  look  over  the  new 
Model  "A." 

The  traveling  tin  peddler 
and  others  who  come  to  the 
door  to  sell  are  crowded  out 
of  existence  by  a  new  genera- 
tion of  more  efficient  retail- 
ers and  mail-order  houses.  On 
the  assumption  that  "Science 
is  that  which  works,"  the  re- 
tailer way  of  doing  business 

"worked"     better     than     the 

house-to-house  salesman  and 
was  thus  more  scientific.  Today  the  tin 
I)eddler  is  back  in  glorified  form,  his 
tinware  replaced  by  aluminum.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  follow  him  from 
door  to  door  selling  underwear,  brush- 
es, bibles,  raincoats,  hosiery,  honey, 
sewing  machines,  and  other  commodi- 
ties.   Recently    several    phenomenally 
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successful  businesses  have  been  built 
up  on  the  house-to-house  salesmanship 
which  had  seemed  to  be  out  on  the 
ash  heap. 

Department  stores  add  mail-order 
departments.  Mail-order  houses  open 
department  stores.  Advertising  testi- 
monials— particularly  those  of  con- 
g-ressmen  and  preachers — are  laughed 
out  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
only  to  reappear  a  few  years  later. 
But  this  time  the  eulogies  come  from 
queens  and  society  leaders.  A  new 
generation  of  almost  diffident  salesmen 
promises  to  replace  the  noisy  go- 
getter  of  yesterday.  In  face  of  all 
these  shifts  and  reversals  in  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  methods 
the  thoughtful  executive  can  hardly 
help  wondering  whether,  after  all. 
there  is  really  a  place  for  science  in 
business. 

Take  so  simple  a  matter  as  red. 
It    is    proved — scientifically — that    of 


all  colors  red  is  quickest  to  catch  the 
eye.  But  the  moment  every  merchant 
on  the  block  hangs  out  a  red  sign, 
red  begins  to  lose  its  power  to  at- 
tract. It  is  then  a  scientific  fact  that 
if  one  man  on  the  block  puts  out  a 
blue  sign,  it  will  stand  out  by  contrast 
among  its  red  brethren. 

The  business  man  is  having  a  hard 
time  to  put  his  methods  on  a  scientific 
basis  because  it  seems  as  though  the 
moment  one  "law"  is  established  an- 
other comes  along  and  drops  a  bomb 
on  it.  One  executive  builds  success- 
fully on  precedents  and  old  maxims: 
another  begins  to  succeed  only  after 
he  has  thrown  them  out.  Within  a 
single  industry,  different  houses  may 
be  found,  progressing  handsomely,  on 
entirely  different  methods.  Thus  one 
manufacturer  cuts  out  all  his  whole- 
sale distributors,  sells  direct,  against 
all  precedent  in  his  particular  field, 
and     wins.      Another     grafts     install- 


ment selling  upon  his  business.  Two 
( onipetitors  run  nip  and  tuck  for 
leadership,  although  one  may  over- 
emphasize personal  salesmanship  and 
slight  his  advertising,  while  the  other 
does  just  the  opposite. 

For  the  individual,  the  law  is  set 
up  that,  without  close  application  and 
long  hours,  no  man  can  hope  to  get  tc^ 
the  top — and  then  analysis  tends  to 
prove  that  most  of  the  Rolls-Royces 
are  owned  by  executives  who  are  regu- 
lar gluttons  for  vacations  and  after- 
noons off  for  golf.  No  wonder  it  is 
all  very  confusing. 

That  the  thoughtful  business  execu- 
tive really  wants  to  be  scientific  is 
evident  enough.  Never  before  has  he 
sought  light  so  earnestly  on  all  de- 
partments of  his  business.  In  many 
cases,  he  gathers  more  facts  than  he 
can  ever  possibly  digest.  He  studies 
the  Statistical  Abstract  from  cover 
to    cover.      [Continued    on    page    44} 


What  Becomes  of  All  the  Advertising? 


KENNETH    M.    GOODE 


a 


w 


HAT  becomes  of  all  the  pins?"'  people 
used  to  ask.  And  "What  becomes  of  all 
the  safety  razor  blades'?"  Pins,  some  wit 
has  suggested,  pointed  one  way  and  headed  the 
other,  naturally  get  lost.  Safety  razor  blades,  for 
travelling  men  at  least,  slide  into  the  new  slits  fur- 
nished by  the  Pullman  Company. 

It"s  harder  to  say  what  becomes  of  the  infinite 
oceans — constantly  accumulating — of  slightlv  used 
advertising.  Does  it  die  with  the  medium  that  bears 
it?  Or  is  there,  as  many  of  our  most  practical  men 
may  believe,  some  heaven  where  all  good  advertis- 
ing persists?  Should  advertising  expenditure  be 
charged  with  obsolescence  and  depreciation.  Or 
does  it  compound  itself  as  good  will? 

Some  advertiser,  of  course,  reports  in  action.  Two 
or  three,  maybe  four  or  five,  people  out  of  every 
hundred  in  a  store  will  ask  by  name  for  some  ad- 
\ertised  brand.  Starch's  count  of  3  million  mail 
replies  shows  that  a  skillful  appeal  will  be  answered 
by  225  out  of  every  hundred  thousand  people  who 
have  a  chance  to  read  it.  The  Lumbermen's  Associ- 
ation, with  .$15,000  prizes  for  a  free-entry  slogan 
contest  got  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  answers 
from  fifty  million  full  pages  in  many  e.xcellent  me- 
dia. This  checks  astonishingly  with  Dr.  Starch's 
225  replies  for  every  hundred  thousand  circulation. 


I  notice,  however,  in  the  New  York  Times,  by 
the  way,  an  advertisement  stating — point  blank  and 
without  equivocation — that  a  certain  giant  publica- 
tion is  read  by  twenty  million  people. 

Let's  assume,  for  the  moment  that  a  "reader"  is 
at  least  as  good  as  a  "circulation."  With  the  estab- 
lished response  of  225  per  average  hundred  thou- 
sand, this  mammoth  aggregation  of  twenty  million 
readers  should  bring  easily  fifty  thousand  immediate 
inquiries.  Enough  to  satisfy  any  advertiser.  But 
even  the  poorest  mathematician  inquires  instinctive- 
ly what  happens  to  the  19,950.000  others  who  fail 
to  answer. 

To  ease  our  problem  a  bit,  let's  assume  that  these 
twenty  million  readers  will  pull  ten  times  as  well  as 
the  same  amount  of  average  circulation.  Our  fortu- 
nate advertiser  will  then  get  five  hundred  thousand 
immediate  responses. 

This  leaves  only  19,500,000  readers  unaccounted 
for.  Here  is  an  audience  twice  as  large  as  every 
soul  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  with  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  What, 
for  example,  became  of  all  the  advertising  that 
readied  them?  Does  it  gradually  evaporate?  Or 
will  it  smoulder  eventually  into  action? 

Like  a  little  learning,  a  lone  fact  is  a  dangerous 
thing.     It  murders  imacination. 
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Servicing  of  Productive  Machinery 


HENRY    MOFFETT 


SERVICING  of  the  individ- 
ual consumer  involves 
thiefly  tlie  question  of  con- 
venience of  the  owner.  A 
deeper  aspect  of  servicing; 
conies  into  play,  however, 
when  the  product  is  "machin- 
ery"— that  is  when  it  constitutes 
an  integral  part  of  the  user's 
equipment  for  producing  his 
own  commodity.  Then  con- 
venience is  swallowed  up  in 
"profits."  because  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  owner's  opera- 
tion cuts  into  his  net  earnings. 
If  the  elevators  fail  to  work 
in  a  modern  hotel,  if  the  hoist 
is  out  of  order  for  a  coal  mine, 
if  the  huge  electric  motors  re- 
fuse to  respond  in  the  steel 
mill,  if  the  precision  instru- 
ment registers  inaccurately  in 
/  the  testing  room,  if  the  print- 
ing press  bunches  the  sheets, 
if  the  stud-setter  breaks  down 
in  the  Chevrolet  plant,  produc- 
tion ceases  and  a  hurrv-up  to 
the  machinery  maker  fairly 
shouts:  "We  must  have  servic- 
ing, quick!" 

The  major  part  of  servicing 
calls  to  the  machinery  manu- 
facturer, according  to  C.  R. 
Cary,  sales  manager  of  Leeds 
&  Northrup  Company,  "are 
made  up  of  the  correction  of 
breakdowns  of  uncertain  cause 
and    the   multitudinous   events 


rimtograiih  by  H-  W.    Scamllin  tor  The   Hoover.   Owens.   Rentchler  Co. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  machine.  Each  year 
sees  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  compli- 
cated devices.  -Mr.  Moffett,  in  his  series  of 
articles  of  which  this  is  the  third,  analyzes  the 
ever  increasing  problem  of  servicing  which 
has    grown    out    of    this    industrial    expansion. 


ing  machinery.  Every  shade  of 
opinion  may  be  encountered; 
and  almost  inhnite  variance  of 
practice. 

Possibly  nowhere  will  be 
found  a  finer  wording  of  the 
honestv  and  fairness  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  than  is  the 
following  statement  from  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany : 

"After  you  buy  a  Linotype, 
it  is  your  machine  but  it  re- 
mains our  business.  It  is  our 
business  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  make  it  increasingly  useful 
to  you.  .  .  .  Though  you  buy 
only  one  machine,  and  though 
you  never  buy  another,  your 
one  machine  remains  our  busi- 
ness as  long  as  you  have  it." 
Also  this:  "Every  business 
man  assumes  these  days  when 
he  purchases  equipment, 
whether  it  be  automobiles  or 
alarm  clocks  or  printing  ma- 
chinery, that  the  company  that 
made  the  equipment  stands  be- 
hind it." 

Machinery  may  be  of  stand- 
ard design.  Much  of  it  is  even 
portable.  Another  class  of 
machinery  is  fairly  unified  in 
itself,  but  differs  widely  in 
uses.  Lnder  this  class  come 
precision  instruments  and 
gages.  \et  a  third  class  con- 
sists of  machinery  built  to  or- 


which  conspire  to  prevent  the  operator  (liistr\ .  1  think  that  any  machine  tool  der.  each  unit  for  some  highly  spe- 
getting  out  of  his  equipment  all  that  manufacturer  will  tell  you  with  more  lialized  work.  This  classification  in- 
he  thinks  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  or  less  frankness  that  the  buyers  have  ( ludes  postage-stamp  machines.  pack- 
Many  a  business  relationship,  after  been  rather  more  clever  than  the  sell-  aging  machinery,  grinding  machines, 
starting  auspiciously,  has  gone  on  the  ers  of  machine  tools,  with  the  result  hammers  and  presses,  etc. 
rocks  because  of  negligent  or  arbitra-  lliat  they  have  saddled  a  tremendous  For  the  third  grouping  servicing  is 


ry  handling  of  such  a  situation  by  the 
equipment  manufacturer." 

The  general  manager  of  the  Nation- 
al Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. E.  F.  DuBrul,  voices  the  belief 
that  "the  abuses  of  servicing  are  very 
great  in  our  industry,"  while  Galen 
Snow  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die 
Corporation  savs: 

"1  can't  answer  your  question  with- 
out going  stark  mad.  This  strong 
statement  is  occasioned  by  the  servic- 
ing situation   in  the  machine  tool  in- 


servicing  problem  on  the  machine 
tool  industry.  .  .  .  The  experience  of 
practically  all  people  in  the  industry 
is  about  identical.'" 

.And    Mr.    DuRrul.    speaking   of   the 
industry    in    general,     further    states: 


unavoidable.     It  is  variously  required 
by  the  first  and  second. 

The  primary  need  for  servicing 
comes  througli  the  inability  of  the  or- 
ganizations \Uio  buy  machinery,  to 
install  it  and  begin  operation  of  tlie 


"\o    general     principles    have    been      equipment,  as  well  as  to  fully  utilize 


evolved  from  the  association's  experi 
ence  by  which  scr\  icing  can  be  gov- 
erned. Some  day  we  may  come  to 
such  principles  and  I  hope  we  shall." 
Few  problems  in  American  business 
are  more  in\(>I\e(l  tlian  that  of  servic- 


it.  \  coal  mine  may  change  from 
"pick  mining  "  to  "machine  mining.  " 
This  change  means  the  installation  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
mechanical  equipment  in  an  organiza- 
tion  in   which   both   the  foreman  and 
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the  miners  havent  even  seen  similar 
machinery. 

Servicing,  in  such  a  case,  means  to 
install  and  to  instruct.  One  maker  of 
machinery  states: 

"Our  service  men  install  and  dem- 
onstrate each  machine  regardless  of 
whether  the  purchaser  has  some  of 
similar  equipment  or  not.  We  usually 
guarantee  a  certain  production  per 
machine  and  our  demonstrator  not 
only  starts  the  machine  but  breaks  in 


the  operator,  and  we  require  him  to 
meet  the  production  figures  which  we 
guaranteed.  Having  satisfied  the  pur- 
chaser in  regard  to  production  capa- 
city and  assuring  that  the  operator 
who  has  been  trained  can  run  the  ma- 
chinery satisfactorily,  our  serviceman 
considers  the  demonstration  closed; 
but  he  is  always  at  the  call  of  the  cus- 
tomer should  any  trouble  arise." 

The    secondary    need    of    servicing 
arises  from    [Continued  on   page  74] 


Some  First  Impressions  of  the 
Advertising  Business'' 

Being  the  Second  Installment  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cub 
JOHN    W.    THOMPSON 


THE  beginner  in  advertising  faces 
a  problem  when  he  starts  to 
learn  the  business.  In  fact,  it  is 
more  than  a  problem,  it  is  a  sort  of 
a  nightmare.  I  was  told  that  the  work 
could  not  be  learned  all  at  once,  that 
it  was  something  that  had  to  be 
"soaked  up."  I  was  told  that  this 
process  would  take  from  three  to  six 
months,  depending  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  individual.  Naturally 
enough,  wishing  to  appear  highly  in- 
telligent I  decided  that  my  "soaking 
up"  process  should  not  last  over  one 
month.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was 
to  be  made.  I  even  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary of  my  boss  and  told  him  that  I 
did  not  want  to  soak  any  longer.  I 
wanted  something  to  do.  In  response 
to  my  progressive  spirit  and  desire  to 
bring  the  company  into  prominence, 
I  was  given  a  piece  of  trade  paper 
copy  to  write,  which  I  later  found  in 
his  direct-mail  file — the  waste  paper 
basket.  And  so  I  am  still  soaking  up 
advertising  atmosphere. 

The  majority  of  the  beginners 
"cram"  the  advertising  journals  in  an 
effort  to  absorb  the  atmosphere  of  the 
business  more  quickly.  We  read  of 
the  advertising  successes — how  Hor- 
tense's  Hair  Oil  achieved  national  dis- 
tribution by  using  small  advertise- 
ments with  little  white  space,  and  how 
Herman's  Mange  Cure  got  the  nation's 
attention  by  means  of  large  advertise- 
ments with  an  abundance  of  white 
space.  We  read  books  that  say  one 
should  not  use  words  that  cannot  be 
understood     by     a     fourteen-year-old 


child,  and  then  read  in  a  publication 
for  advertising  men  that  someone's 
cold  cream  makes  millions  by  appeal- 
ing to  people  in  language  that  they 
cannot  understand.  We  go  to  adver- 
tising school  where  we  are  told  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average 
human  being,  and  then  read  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  copywriting 
who  tells  us  to  pick  an  average  person 
in  the  group  we  are  addressing  and 
write  as  though  we  were  writing  di- 
rectly to  him. 

SO,  you  see,  that  is  our  advertising 
atmosphere.  But  out  of  it  all  come 
certain  beliefs  and  theories  that  grow 
as  this  conglomeration  of  crosspatched 
facts  piles  up.  Out  of  the  ragged 
ends  we  piece  together  the  parts  in 
which  we  believe,  and  it  is  the  choice 
of  those  ends  that  determines  our 
future  ability  and  usefulness  in  ad- 
vertising. 

It  would  be  of  appreciable  advan- 
tage to  the  advertising  business  if 
every  cub  who  entered  it  could  retain 
his  original  outside  viewpoint  while  he 
gained  experience  in  his  advertising 
career,  and  if  he  could  keep  it  fresh, 
clear  and  unbiased,  and  as  flexible  as 
it  was  on  the  day  he  started  to  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  advertising  at- 
mosphere "gets"  many  people  who 
work  at  it.  They  become  loji-sided, 
and  though  they  may  bend  out  of  line 
a  little  bit,  they  are  soon  back  in  their 
original  position. 

It  is  the  man  who  can  bend  out  of 
the   straight   line   and   keep    out   of   it 


that  is  the  most  successful  advertising 
man.  That  is  why  we  cubs  think  that 
the  men  who  hire  us  should  help  us 
to  preserve  our  attitudes,  and  see  that 
we  do  not  fall  into  the  atmosphere  of 
desk  and  office. 

"And  another  thing,"  as  Andrew 
Gump  would  say,  the  quicker  the  new 
man  gets  over  the  idea  that  on  his 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of 
saving  the  business  from  ultimate  dis- 
aster, the  sooner  he  will  become  valu- 
able. Most  cubs  enter  advertising 
offices  with  head  in  the  air  and  a  sort 
of  "my  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten  because  my  heart  is  pure"   idea. 

USUALLY  they  get  that  shaken  out 
of  them  when,  at  the  end  of 
about  three  months,  they  see  some- 
thing which  they  wrote  as  a  "begin- 
ner." Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  will 
say,  "My  Gawd,  did  I  write  that?"  In 
which  case  their  "soaking"  period  is 
over.  If  they  still  think  their  copy 
was  good,  then  they  are  right  where 
they   were  when   they   started. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit a  problem  that  has  been  worrying 
several  other  young  advertising  men. 

Advertising,  that  is  the  advertis- 
ments  themselves,  is  based  on  com- 
parison. If  an  advertisement  strikes 
our  attention  it  is  because  we  have 
seen  one  at  some  previous  time  with 
which  to  make  a  comparison.  If  the 
present  one  has  the  greater  "attention" 
attraction  of  the  two,  it  must  have 
some  quality  that  the  other  did  not 
have.  The  present  trend  of  adver- 
tising seems  to  indicate  that  that 
"something"  is  color,  display,  art, 
space,  and  general  confusion.  Where 
will  we  all  be  ten  years  from  now  if 
this  general  extravagance  continues? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  full  page  in  a  national  magazine 
today  as  compared  with  one  of  ten 
years  ago  has  greatly  diminished. 
This  is  not  a  plea  for  conservatism 
but  for  discrimination,  and  for  com- 
mon sense  regarding  the  limitations 
of  the  public's  imagination.  The  pub- 
lic becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  these 
outbursts  of  brains,  color,  space  and 
money,  and  losing  sight  of  the  adver- 
tisement itself  looks  at  it  as  it  would 
at  a  picture  in  an  art  gallery — not  to 
buy  but  to  admire.  Many  would 
rather  read  the  advertisements  in  a 
magazine  than  the  stories.  To  accom- 
plish that  should  not  be  the  purpose 
of  advertising.  It  should  not  enter- 
tain— it  should  impress. 
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Has  Advertising  Practice  Advanced 
Faster  Than  Its  Ethics? 


RAYMOND   AT WOOD 

Vice  President,  The  H.  K.  McCann   Compuny    {Cleveland  Brnnch) 


FROM  1900  to  1925  the  value  of 
manufactures  in  the  United 
States  increased  approximately 
326  per  cent.  This  was  the  period  of 
tremendous  business  expansion  in 
America. 

The  growtli  of  the  advertising  indus- 
try is  naturally  and  vitally  linked 
with  this  same  span  of  years.  Ade- 
quate records  of  the  use  of  all  types  of 
advertising  as  early  as  1900  are  not 
available,  but  we  know  that  the  in- 
crease in  advertising  volume  since  that 
time  has  been  remarkable.  In  1925 
advertising  expenditures  in  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  the  outdoor  me- 
dium totalled  about  $955,000,000. 

As  its  volume  has  grown  to  these 
large  proportions,  what  has  this  rela- 
tively young  industry  been  doing  to 
improve  its  product  and  to  consolidate 
its  position  as  one  of  tlie  major  vehi- 
cles of  business?  Are  there  any  mile- 
stones which  mark  progress  toward 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness? 

Advertising  is  still  young.  It  has 
imperfections.  Yet  its  record  of 
achievement  displays  many  important 
improvements  in  practice.  An  attempt 
is  made  here  to  list  some  of  the  more 
significant  developments  in  advertis- 
ing of  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years.  Necessarily,  such  a  list  will 
record  certain  activities  which  are  not 
directly  a  part  of  the  advertising  in- 
dustry, but  which  have  been  fostered 
or  stimulated  by  the  needs  of  adver- 
tising and  have  contributed  to  its 
greater  effectiveness. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  list  is  incomplete.  A  record  of 
all  the  improvements  in  method  and 
practice  of  the  creative  and  producing 
services  alone  would  fill  many  pages. 

I 

Affecting  the  Planning 
oj  Advertising 

A.  Product  Study  and  Analysis 

Increasing  practice  of  scientific  testing 
of  products  to  disclose  advantages,  weak- 
nesses and  logical-  selling  points. 


"Public  faith  in  the  service  rendered 
by  advertising  cannot  be  maintained 
by  presenting  glittering  generalities 
and  superlatives  where  information 
is  desired." 


The  use  of  field  investigation  in  trade 
and  among  consumers  for  same  purpose. 

B.  Market  Analysis 

The  development  of  market  research  or- 
ganizations by  advertising  agencies. 
The  development  of  independent  organi- 
zations for  market  research  and  field  in- 
vestigation exclusively, 
""he  contribution  of  publishers  to  market 
knowledge. 

Collaboration  of  advertising  industry  with 
V.  S.  Government  in  the  first  census  of 
distribution. 

Cooperation  of  advertising  men  with  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  market  research. 

C.  Media  Study  and  Analysis 
Measurement    of    the    quantity    and    loca- 
tion of  publication  circulation  through  es- 
tablishment of  the  A.B.C. 

Qualitative    measurement    of    publication 

circulation    through    A.A.A.A.    and    other 

agencies. 

Measurement    of   duplication   in   magazine 


circulation  by  A.A.A.A.,  A.N.A.  and  others. 
Increased  detail  of  circulation  reports  by 
publishers. 

Standardization  in  outdoor  poster  show- 
ings and  rates. 

Scientific  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
window  display  by  university  departments 
of  psychology,  advertising  agencies  and 
others. 

Higher  standards  in  Direct  Mail. 
Inclusion     of    Radio     as    an     advertising 
medium. 

D.  Coordination  with  Sales  Effort 

More  careful  planning  and  relating  of 
advertising  programs  to  make  them  in- 
tegral part  of  sales  work. 

II 

Affecting  the  Execution 
of  Advertising 

A.  Copy 

Copy  censorship  by  publishers. 
Copy     censorship     by     Better     Business 
Bureaus. 

Establislunent  of  awards  for  inspiring  copy 
improvement. 

Testing   of   copy   appeals   by   universities, 
advertising  agencies  and  others. 
The  entrance  of   women   into  advertising 
writing. 

Increased  practice  of  testing  campaigns 
in  restricted  areas  before  general  release. 
A  tendency  (still  too  slight)  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration. 

B.  Art 

Development  of  "visualizing"  the  function 
of  interpreting  the  sales  argument  in  illus- 
tration and  arrangement,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  these  with  the  text  in  the  com- 
plete advertisement. 

Development  of  "Art  Direction."  which 
has  secured  for  advertising  the  highest 
order  of  art  talent. 

Development  of  new  techniques  inspired 
by  advertising  needs. 

Improvement    and    adaptation    of    photog- 
raphy to  advertising  purposes. 
Establishment    of    annual    awards   for   in- 
spiring improvement  in  advertising  art. 

C.  Mechanical  Processes 

Scientific  development  of  engraving  proc- 
esses, with  greatly  improved  reproduction 
and  new  techniyues. 

New  standards  and  facilities  in  typog- 
raphy [Continued  on  page  70] 
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Modernism  Emerges  FuU-Fledged 

Annual  Exhibition  of  American   Institute   of  Graphic  ..Arts   Shows    Neiv    Trend    in 
Dominant  Position  in  American  Business  Printing 


B.     SIEGFRIED 


[Editor's  \ote.  In  its 
annual  exhibitions  of  Print- 
ing for  Commerce,  ithich 
visit  most  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  re- 
views the  best  commercial 
printing  of  the  year  and  dis- 
cusses contemporary  trends 
and  developments.  Follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  yearns  exhibition 
in  New  York  on  February  1 . 
The  illustrations  are  from 
specimens  shoicn  in  the  ex- 
hibition.] 

DISCUSSION  of  thf 
modernist  trend  as  it 
applies  today  to  print- 
ing for  commerce  has  been 
violent  and  frequently  pro- 
fane. If  you  happen  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  it  is  another  manifes- 
tation of  the  existence  of  the 
devil.  If  you  are  an  enthusi- 
ast, you  no  longer  are  look- 
ing for  the  morning  of  the  Second  Ad- 
vent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  purely  classic  and  the  stuff 
that  borders  on  the  "lunatic  fringe," 
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you  will  find  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lay 
down  a  hard  and  fast  line  and  say. 
"Here  conservatism  stops  and  mod- 
ernism begins."  There  is  no  full  stop 
between  the  two.  Designers  and  print- 
ers are  working  in  both  manners — and 
doing  good  work  in  each.  Take  Mr. 
('Icland's  Cadillac  catalog,  for  in- 
stance— undoubtedly  modern  in  color 
and  general  feeling,  yet  essentially  an 
adaptation  of  his  usual  classic  style. 
On  which  side  of  the  fence  would  you 
place  it?  Would  you  rank  it  as  mod- 
ernist work? 

*      *      » 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  even 
the  bitter-enders  among  the  conserva- 
tives are  feeling  the  modern  induence 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  are 
using  color,  for  instance,  in  a  way 
they  would  never  have  done  five  years 
ago,    and    they    no    longer    rely    with 


quite  such  implicit  faith  on 
the  virtues  of  "dignified 
simplicity."  "Dignified  sim- 
plicity" was  all  very  well  in 
its  place — when  it  wasn't 
merely  simple,  or  an  excuse 
for  inability  to  do  the  thing 
otherwise  —  but  it  didn't 
quite  "belong"  in  commer- 
cial printing.  It  didn't  sell 
the  goods.  There  is  a  new- 
ness, a  freshness,  about  the 
conservative  work  of  today 
that  bears  evidence  to  profit- 
able contact  with  the  mod- 
ern influence. 

*     »     « 

If  you  were  to  attempt  to 
state  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  style,  you  would 
probably  first  of  all  list  this 
new  use  of  color.  We  used 
color  five  years  ago — when 
the  customer  was  willing  to 
pay  for  it — but  always  with 
restraint.  Exercising  r  e  - 
straint  was  one  of  the  best 
things  we  did.  There  was 
the  characteristic,  sober,  sedate  "sec- 
ond color,"  a  prayerbook  red  for 
choice,  that  was  printed  with  tint 
blocks  or  used 
to  pick  out 
rules  and 
borders  and 
lines  of  large 
type;  there 
were  the  more 
or  less  stand- 
ardized colors 
of  the  three- 
and  four-color 
p  rocesses 
— a  n  d  about 
there  we 
stopped.  W  e 
didn't  quite 
dare  to  really  "let  go"  with  color,  to 
.splash  it  on  boldly  and  vividly,  to 
make  it  a  part  of  our  design — at  least 
most  of  us  didn't. 

One    of   the    things,    I    think,    that 
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llat-lied  presses  — 
either  that  or  lose 
some  good  accounts. 
Now  the  ink  man- 
ufacturers have 
come  to  our  aid 
and  are  giving  us 
straight  print- 
ing inks  that  will 
reproduce  these  wa- 
ter color  and  offset 
effects.  Compare 
t  h  e  specimens  in 
this  year's  exhibi- 
tion with  those  of  a 
few  years  ago  and 
you  will  admit,  I 
think,  whatever 
your  attitude  on 
modernism,  that 
printing  as  a  whole 
has  been  the  gainer 
for  this  phase  of  it. 


DESIGNED  BY   T.   M.  CLELAND 

Vielped  to  open  our  eves  in  this  respect 
— on  the  technical  side  at  least — was 
the  use  of  water  color  inks.  We  began 
to  realize,  when 
we  saw  the  beau- 
tiful, soft  effects 
that  were  possi- 
ble with  these 
inks,  what  w  e 
could  do  with 
flat  tints  and 
trapped  colors, 
and  so  on  when 
we  broke  away 
from  the  stand- 
ardized process 
methods.  The 
French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  some 
of  the  other  Con- 
tinental E  u  r  o  - 
peans  had  been 
■doing  this  sort  of 
thing,  of  course, 
for  some  time — 
but  they  were 
"foreigners"  and 
therefore  not  to 
be  taken  seriously  as  precedents. 

The  offset  process  also  helped.  We 
had  to  compete  with  it;  we  had  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  or  throw  out  our 
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Typographically, 
this  modernist  stuff 
presents  a  most  cu- 
rious jumble.    A  1  1 
sorts  of  archaic  re- 
vivals  and    esoteric 
innovations       are 
mixed  in  cheek  by  jowl  with  our  most 
respectable  type  families — and  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  cheese  in  the 
mixture.       You 
have  the  fat, 
blackface     types, 
for  instance,  that 
are  now  so  much 
used  for  display 
— most    of   them 
harking    straight 
back  to  the  dank- 
est, soggiest  days 
of  the   Victorian 
era.    Very  "mod- 
ern,"   of    course 
— o  n  1  y     dating 
from   the   forties 
and  fifties.  I  hap- 
pened   the    other 
day   to   see   the 
latest  type  speci- 
men hook  of  one 
of    the    foremost 
European     foun- 
dries— not  a  Ger- 
man foundry,  by 
the  way — and   was  rather  startled   U> 
note    that    in    addition    to   more    and 
worse  of  the  Victorian  blackfaces,  they 
were   revivinfr  some  of  the  Victorian 


text  faces,  too — even  the  rustic  finish 
kind  that  has  all  the  curlicues  in  it. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  is  coming  back, 
we  shall  have  to  do  some  legislating 
about  it. 

Then  there  are  the  good  old  stud- 
horse Gothics  —  noble  brutes! — that 
you  insert  in  the  middle  of  an  adver- 
tisement to  "knock  the  reader's  eye 
out."  If  you  want  to  be  really  appeal- 
ing, you  set  your  text  in  them,  too. 
There  are  the  latter  day  boldface 
types,  many  of  them  excellent  in  de- 
sign— the  Garamond  Bold  and  Clois- 
ter Bold,  for  instance — which  we  now 
use  for  text  as  well  as  display,  a  dis- 
tinctly new  trend.   There  are  the  "jazz" 
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faces — fat  faces  with  semi-invisible 
hair-lines  and  hard-rubber  stems,  oc- 
casionally lightened  with  a  bit  of 
tooled-in  white  (you  see  them  in  de- 
partment store  advertising  and  some 
of  the  ultra  magazines)  ;  and  the  so- 
called  "ornamental"  faces,  God  save 
the  mark!  (though  once  in  a  while  you 
find  a  good  one)  ;  and,  above  all,  there 
is  Bodoni.  bold,  light,  and  medium, 
for  Bodoni  has  become  the  Caslon  (or 
the  Cheltenham,  if  you  prefer!)  of  the 
modern  movement.  Good  old  Giam- 
battista! 

There  is  the  excellent  Bernhard  Cur- 
sive, a  new  note  in  typography,  as  Mr. 
Calkins  pointed  out  last  year,  the  best 
and  most  graceful  of  the  scripts — but 
don't    use     [Continued    on    page    40] 
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To  Plan  and  Write  Strong 
Advertisements 


JOHN    E.    KENNEDY 


START  with  the  right  Point- 
of-View. 
Consider    what    Advertising 
is  for. 

Viz. — to  Sell  Goods — nothing 
less. 

Write  the  copy  with  that  object 
in  mind. 

Even  if  Salesmen  are  employed 
to  close  tlie  sales. 

Don't  let  yourself  down  to  mere 
"Keeping  the  Name  Before  the 
People." 

Don't  be  satisfied  to  produce 
mere  "Publicity." 

Because — if  you  do  you  will 
never  achieve  real  strong  vitalized 
Salesmanship-on-Paper. 

And  this  to  encourage  you. 

One  good,  strong,  convincing 
piece  of  Advertising  Copy  will 
sell,  and  help  to  sell,  more  goods 
than  fifty  pieces  of  "Eye-deep- 
Publicity." 

So  take  fifty  times  the  time,  if 
necessary,  to  produce  it.  ~ 

And    six    such    pieces    of    real 
virile  Salesmanship-on-Paper,  rotated, 
are  all  the  "copy"  that  any  Advertised 
Article  needs  per  year. 

As  proof  of  this  there  are  Mail-Or- 
der  Advts.  now  running  without 
change  for  five  consecutive  years. 

Because,  no  new  Advts.  since  that 
could  appoach  them  in  actual  Sales- 
production  per  dollar  invested  for 
space. 

The  proof  of  this  is  available  if 
you  want  it. 

And  that  proof  shows  that  the  life 
of  a  really  good  and  complete  piece 
of  copy  is  practically  limitless. 


SO  make  up  your  mind  to  concen- 
trate all  your  effort  and  all  the 
material  you  possess  upon  the  single 
Advt.  you  are  writing  at  the  time. 

Intensify  it,  with  every  selling  point 
you  know  of. 

Don't  try  to  save  out  essentials  for 
other  Advts.  of  the  series. 

Put  all   the  very  best  your  closest 


Editor's  Note 


In  commenting  on  the  death  of  John  E. 
Kennedy,  "Odds  Bodkins"  in  the  8-pt.  Page 
of  last  issue  said  the  news  carried  liim  back 
to  the  days  when  John  Kennedy  was  writ- 
ing articles  for  "the  old  Advertising  and 
Selling."  At  the  suggestion  of  several  of 
our  readers,  we  republish  here  a  portion  of 
an  article  that  appeared  in  Advertisiisg  & 
Selling  July,  1909.  George  French,  then 
editor,  said  of  the  article  editorially :  "Mr. 
Kennedy  is  a  one-idea  man.  But  his  is  a 
great  idea.  He  originated  'reason-why' 
advertising.  He  evolved  a  peculiar  style 
of  advertisement.  His  style  is  now  the 
foundation  stone  of  successful  advertising. 
His  style  is  justified.  He  advertises  his 
methods  as  effectively  as  he  advertises  the 
goods  of  his  clients." 


That's  if  you  earnestly  and  cap- 
ably live  up  to  the  following 
formula. 


FIRST  study  your  Customers. 
Sit  down,  close  the  door,  and 
leisurely  think  out  who  are  the 
Natural  Buyers  of  the  Article  to 
be  Advertised. 

Make  a  penciled  list  of  some 
typical  cases. 

Interview  these  typical  cases  if 
you  possibly  can. 

If  you  can't  do  this,  ask  your- 
self why  these  people  have  not 
already  bought  the  Article  you  are 
about  to  Advertise,  or  bought 
more  of  it. 


study  can  provide  into  the  single  Advt. 
you  are  then  writing.  And  when  all 
has  been  skillfully  incorporated,  start 
in  to  prune  it  of  unnecessaries. 

Cut  out  every  needless  word  first. 

Then  cut  out  every  selling  thought 
that  can  be  spared  without  weakening 
the  Salesmanship. 

Then  review  the  whole  work  as 
coldly  as  your  worst  critic  might. 

But,  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
prospective  Customers  only. 

Not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mere 
Advertising  World. 

Disregard    that    entirely — forget    it. 

Because,  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
Advertising  World  thinks  about  your 
copy  if  you  can  make  it  sell  goods 
profitably.  If  it  won't  sell  goods 
profitably  the  applause  of  the  Adver- 
tising World  won't  help  you  nuicli 
anvhow. 

Because,  the  Advertising  World 
knows  infinitely  less  about  the  propo- 
sition you  are  then  working  upon  tliaii 
you  do. 


Ask  yourself  what  objections 
they  would  probably  raise  against 
the  Article  if  a  Salesman  called 
upon  them  and  tried  to  sell  it  to 
them. 

Then  list  the  probable  obj  ections. 
And  then  find  the  most  conclusive 
answer  to  these  objections. 

Next  compile  all  the  Selling  Points 
of  the  Article  in  question. 

And  remember  that  its  exclusive 
selling  points  are  to  be  the  backbone 
of  your  Salesmanship. 

To  say  that  a  certain  machine  will 
cut  ice  would  avail  little  in  advertis- 
ing it  against  competing  machines — 
all  of  which  will  cut  ice. 

It   will    be   necessary   to   tell    how 
much  ice  it  would  cut  in  a  given  time. 
At  a  given  cost  per  ton. 
And  why. 

Contrasted   with   the   cost   of   other 
Machines  that  cut  ice  at  higher  cost — 
And  why.  at  higher  cost. 


in   our  suijject   have   been   mar- 


T^T^ELL.  when  all  the  selling  points 

shalled  and  listed 

— When  all  the  objections  which 
would  prohahlv  be  raised  by  our  cus- 
tomers have     [Continued  on  page  52] 
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Drawn    by    David    Hendrlckson    for    the    Radio    Corporation    of    America 


What  Future  for  Radio  Advertising? 


THIRTY  million  people  in  Amer- 
ica recently  "listened  in"  to  a 
program  broadcast  over  47  sta- 
tions at  an  expense  of  more  than 
860,000.  Our  arrangements  involved 
an  additional  telephonic  hook-up  of 
20,000  miles  of  wire,  and  included 
transmission  from  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  New  Orleans  and  New 
York.  Al  Jolson  did  his  bit  from 
New  Orleans.  Will  Rogers  from  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Fred  and  Dorothy  Stone 
from  Chicago,  and  Paul  Wliiteman 
from  New  York,  at  an  aggregate  art- 
ists' fee  of  over  S25,000.  And  there 
was  included  a  four-minute  address 
by  the  president  of  Dodge  Brothers, 
announcing  the  new  \ictory  Six, 
which  gave  him  access  in  four  minutes 
to  an  estimated  audience  of  thirty  mil- 
lion listening  prospects. 

Previous  to  our  announcement  con- 
cerning the  Victory  Hour,  news  was 
published  that  another  organization 
selling  motor  cars  has  contracted  for 
$625,000  worth  of  radio  advertising 
for  the  ensuing  year.  There  is  to  be  a 
weekly  program  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company's  chain,  and 
the  numbers  on  it  are  to  consist  of 
musical  and  vaudeville  attractions. 
The  talent  used  is  to  cost  on  an  aver- 
age S5,000,  and  radio  facilities  S7,000 
weekly;  the  average  personnel  of  each 
weekly  program  numbering  110  peo- 


EDWARD  L.   BERNAYS 

pie.  The  average  salaries  for  the 
stars  were  said  to  fluctuate  between 
S750  and  SI, 500  a  week  for  fifteen 
minutes'  work.  The  figures  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  published  shows  that  they 
were  believable  and  believed,  and  can 
sen'e  as  an  index  to  the  extent  of  the 
advertising  expenditure  being  appro- 
priated for  radio  at  the  present  time. 
This  incident  is  not  extraordinary. 
The  Radio  Digest  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  broadcasting  by  advertisers 
at  .$20,000,000  for  1928.  Every  day 
the  use  of  radio  for  advertising  is 
becoming  of  greater  moment  to  the 
advertiser,  to  the  advertising  agency, 
and  even  to  the  status  of  the  press. 

THE  extent  to  which  radio  advertis- 
ing has  become  a  part  of  modern 
methods  of  sales  promotion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  development  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  chain,  whose 
program  of  approximately  forty-two 
hours  is  filled  with  the  time  of  national 
advertisers.  The  National  Broadcast- 
ing chain  consists  of  two  net  works — ■ 
tlie  Red  and  the  Blue. 

The  Red  includes  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Hartford,  Providence,  Wor- 
cester, Portland  (Me.).  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Schenectady,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicaso. 


The  Blue  includes  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Springfield,  Baltimore,  Roch- 
ester, Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 

The  total  cost  for  the  Red  net-work 
for  an  hour  is  $3,770;  for  the  Blue  it 
is  $2,800. 

THEN  there  are  supplementary 
cities  that  can  be  used  at  addition- 
al cost  together  with  either  the  Red  or 
Blue  net-works,  consisting  of  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Milwaukee, 
selectively  available;  and  the  Mid- 
Western  Group  (Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Okla- 
homa City-Tulsa,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth) ; 
the  Southern  Group  (Louisville,  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  Atlanta,  with  Char- 
lotte and  Jacksonville  optional),  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  net-work  (San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Portland. 
Seattle,  Spokane) .  The  Mid- Western 
and  Soutliern  Groups  are  available  as 
a  group  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
Red  or  Blue  net-works;  the  Pacific 
Coast  net-work,  selectively  available 
with  San  Francisco,  requires  special 
program  production  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco studio.  These  basic  rates  apply 
for  the  periods  between  7  p.  m  and  11 
p.  m.,  local  time.  All  acceptable 
accounts  are  subject  to  the  same 
rates,  except  that  for  periods  other 
than    those    [Continued   on    pape   59] 
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Irader  Horn  on    Copy 

From  This  ''Best  Seller''  Written  by  a  Lancashire-Bred  Trader  on  Africa's  West  Coast 

May  Be  Gleaned  Several  J  aluable  Copy  Hints 


MARSH    K.     POWERS 


FOR  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  enjoyed  the  book  itself 
("Trader  Horn,  The  Ivory  Coast 
in  the  Earlies,"  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc.,  1927),  let  me  first  briefly  intro- 
duce the  "speaker'"  of  the  day.  Alfred 
Aloysius  Horn,  Lancashire-bred  and 
educated  at  a  Liverpool  college,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts  left 
England  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
the  "Ivory  Coast."  There  he  took 
employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  rubber 
and  ivory  trade,  meeting  with  a  wealth 
of  adventure  in  his  dealings  with  the 
natives,  many  of  whom  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  white  man.  This  was  in 
the  early  Seventies.  His  later  life 
was  spent  in  various  places  on  this 
earth's  surface  for,  as  he  puts  it — "I 
was  born  with  the  gift  of  roaming." 
At  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  was 
living  in  a  doss  house  in  Johannes- 
burg, eking  out  a  meager  existence  by 
peddling  wire  goods,  made  by  his  own 
hands,  from  door  to  door.  One  day 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Ethelreda 
Lewis,  a  South  African  novelist,  and 
the  book,  based  on  his  memories  of 
adventures  fifty  years  previous,  is  the 
result  of  that  chance  meeting.  Recent- 
ly the  publishers  have  used  the  head- 
line "Wliat  does  Trader  Horn  think 
about  as  he  sits  at  his  ease — with  his 
book  earning  $4,000  a  week  royal- 
ties?" 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  volume 
is  that  each  chapter  consists  of  two 
parts — the  first,  Trader  Horn's  self- 
written  narrative;  the  second,  Mrs. 
Lewis'  transcripts  of  Trader  Horn's 
conversations  with  her  on  the  days 
when  he  brought  her  the  successive 
installments.  The  excerpts  that  fol- 
low are  largely  selected  from  the 
spoken  sections. 

It  may  seem  fantastic;  that  a  person 
who,  all  his  life,  has  been  so  essential- 
ly a  man  of  action,  should  have  any 
interest  to  writers  because  of  what  he 
has  to  say  about  writing,  yet  his  con- 
versations are  spiced  with  pithy  and 
illuminating  comments  on  matters  of 
topic,  style  and  treatment.     In  repro- 


Courtesy  Simon  &  Schuster 
TRADER    HORN    IN    HOLIDAY    CLOTHES 

ducing  the  more  interesting  of  these 
comments,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  them  a  logical  sequence.  Thev 
appear  here  simply  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  appeared  in  the  book. 

First,  however,  as  an  appetizer  and 
to  add  flavor  and  force  to  what  he  has 
to  say  on  matters  of  technique,  let  us 
sample  some  of  his  phrasiiigs.  For 
instance,  advertising  writers  repeated- 
ly need  to  compress  a  picture  into  a 
few  words  without  loss  of  depth  or 
color.  Can  you  make  this  more  vivid 
— without  padding  it  materially? 

"That  stove  you  gave  me  is  sure  a 
godsend.  Ma'am.  A  man's  not  to  be 
called  homeless  while  he  ran  kindle  a 
flame  of  his  oitn  and  call  another 
jeller  in  to  it." 

Can  you  better  the  economy  of 
Ibis?— 

"They   can't   lay   the   foundation   of 


morals  on  a  pint  of  lysol  a  week.  Not 
in  a  lodging  house." 

Or  improve  upon  the  crisp  finality 
of— 

"Do  they  lay  a  tape  measure  for  a 
boundary  line?  AfllJ  if  they  did,  is  a 
wounded  elephant  to  respect  it?" 

Many  an  advertiser  spends  three 
limes  as  many  words  to  say  less. 

Manv  an  advertiser,  moreover,  can 
profit  by  taking  to  heart  some  of  the 
comments  the  old  man  makes  on  the 
mechanics  of  writing  and  so,  without 
further  preamble,  let  us  hear  them. 
Gentlemen: — Mr.  Horn. 

"If  it's  facts  you're  wanting,  I  can 
give  facts  and  novelties,  too.  They 
are  the  basis  of  solid  interest.  The 
English  set  a  great  deal  of  store  by 
facts,  but  in  America  you  must  keep 
an  eye  on  the  novelties. 

"I  know  America.  Best  not  throw 
too  high  a  light  on  some  of  my  experi- 
ences on  the  Coast.  It  never  does  to 
give  good  folk  a  shock. 

"There's  some  things  it's  difficult  to 
capture  with  a  word. 

"Facts  is  what  they  want.  Facts: 
with  a  little  bit  of  Old  Times  for  sen- 
timent. The  past  is  what  the  Ameri- 
cans amuse  themselves  with. 

"If  you  can  write  a  book  that 
knocks  young  and  old,  give  'em  a 
good  laff  and  no  harm  to  the  suscepti- 
bilities— that's  what  goes  in  America. 

"I  can't  be  second-rate  in  literature. 
Ma'am.  I  must  give  facts  and  novel- 
ties, too.  Properly  woven,  they  are 
the  basis  of  solid  interest. 

"They  think  a  lot  of  goodness  in 
America.  That  bit  about  Miss  Haskins. 
They'll  appreciate  that  in  Cincinnati. 

"Aye,  we  must  pack  in  as  much 
originality  as  we  can.  But  the  cor- 
rectful  thing  ...  is  to  remember  that 
even  the  truth  needs  suppressing  if  it 
appears  out  of  tangent  with  the  com- 
mon man's  notion  of  reality. 

■■Reality's  good  enough  for  me.  In 
plain  words,  facts.  And  that's  what 
I've  built  on. 

'■  ■The  Brigands  of  Lake  Chad.' 
"Twould   be    [Continued  on   page   51] 
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The  Saturation  Point 
in  Turnover? 

THE  oilier  day  a  New  York  food 
brokerage  house,  Prince,  Keeler 
■&  Company,  noted  in  its  trade  bulletin 
that  orders  were  growing  larger,  and 
ventured  the  heartfelt  belief  that  "the 
saturation  point  had  been  reached  in 
the  craze  for  turnover." 

It  believes,  in  other  words,  that  the 
■worst  of  the  hand-to-mouth  days  are 
over,  and  that  the  plain  arithmetic  of 
distribution  cost  will  now  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  attention.  It  points 
out : 

"If  buying  orders  are  sizable,  your 
chance  for  an  inside  price  (a  bar- 
gain) is  better  than  if  the  order  is 
small.  It  costs  the  seller  as  much  to 
handle  ten  packages  as  it  does  twenty- 
five.  It  costs  you  less  to  take  five 
hundred  packages  in  one  operation 
than  to  take  five  hundred  packages 
in  ten  to  twenty  operations.  It  is  one 
purchase,  one  entry,  one  cartage,  one 
bill  and  one  check  against  ten  to 
twenty  of  each  when  you  overwork 
the  turnover  idea.  Your  disadvan- 
tage in  buying,  plus  increased  detail 
and  expense,  more  than  offsets  the 
carrying  charge  on  a  reasonably  siza- 
ble stock  on  hand." 

This  sounds  reasonable,  and  in  view 
of  the  recent  observation  of  railway 
officials  that  hand-to-mouth  buying 
was  increasing  transportation  costs 
through  less  carload  lot  buying  and 
shipments  of  only  partially  filled 
cars,  it  would  seem  that  attention 
might  well  be  paid  to  considerations 
other  than  turnover  in  an  effort  to 
strike  a  sounder  balance. 

"Short  Circuit"  Types 

of  Distribution 

npHE  mills  of  selling  justice  grind 
-*-  slowly,  but  they  have  been  grind- 
ing more  finely  of  late,  thanks  to  the 
new  constructive  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

A  few  days  ago  three  companies 
using  the  "direct  from  the  mill  to 
user"  claim  were  stopped  by  the  Com- 
mission in  one  day.  Two  were  cloth- 
ing firms  and  one  a  rug   firm.     All 


were  sales  companies,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, without  the  semblance  of  a  fac- 
tory to  back  their  claims.  "Direct 
from  our  looms  to  you,  at  40  per  cent 
saving":  "Deal  direct  with  the  mills 
and  save,"'  are  the  types  of  phrases  in 
the  copv  used  bv  these  firms.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  enterprises,  and 
they  add  to  such  consumers'  impres- 
sions as  that  the  middleman  is  a  rob- 
ber, and  advertising  in  periodicals  is 
misleading  and  a  heavy  charge  on  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  now  thoroughly  well  estai)- 
lished  in  distribution  economics  that 
direct  to  consumer  selling  saves  no- 
body much  money.  It  does  not  save 
selling  cost  even  if  goods  are  sold  by 
the  house-to-house  selling  method,  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer.  The  job- 
ber's service  cannot  be  duplicated  for 
less  than  what  his  charge  on  distribu- 
tion is,  nor  can  the  retailer,  when  ser- 
vice is  considered.  The  mail  order 
development  has  apparently  passed  its 
peak,  and  the  big  mail  order  com- 
panies' new  prosperity  is  coming  from 
their  lately  established  local  retail 
stores. 

It  is  therefore  time  that  everyone 
accepted  as  standard  the  dictum  that 
"short  circuit"  types  of  distribution 
may  be  interesting,  and  even  in  some 
cases  desirable,  but  certainly  not  on 
the  ground  of  saving  money  to  the 
consumer.  The  selling  and  distribut- 
ing job  is  still  the  same  job  by  what- 
ever fancy  name  you  call  it.  and  its 
cost  cannot  be  dodged. 

Advertising  to  Teach 
Safe  Driving 

IN  1926.  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  automobile 
deaths  in  the  United  States  were  18.- 
871.  This  gave  an  indicated  death 
rate  of  17.9  persons  per  year  per 
100,000  of  population. 

On  top  of  publication  of  these  fig- 
ures comes  the  statement  by  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  vice-president  of  The  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  of  America,  that 
within  five  years  all  speed-limit  laws 
will  be  abolished. 

\^1ien  is  some  enterprising  automo- 
bile   manufacturer    going   to    see    the 


good-will  building  opportunity  of  ad- 
vertising to  teach  motorists  to  drive 
safely  and  at  moderate  speed?  We 
liope  it  happens  soon.  Someone  is 
missing  a  chance  to  create  an  im- 
mense degree  of  public  gratitude. 


The  Campbell's  Soup 
Monument 

THE  advertising  profession  can 
well  afford  to  doff  its  hat  in  re- 
spect to  Campbell's  Soups,  one  of  the 
staunchest  and  most  solid  evidences 
in  existence  of  the  power  of  advertis- 
ing and  one  of  the  most  convincing 
examples  of  the  economic  effect  of 
advertising  and  mass  production — an 
effect  that  has  been  shown  in  the 
increase  of  canned  soup  consumption 
from  six  to  thirty  million  cases  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  with  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  price. 

The  present  moment  is  auspicious 
for  such  doffing,  for  the  first  unit  of 
a  new  group  of  factory  buildings  in 
Camden  has  just  been  begun.  This 
mere  "first  unit"  will  have  twenty 
acres  of  floor  space  for  a  tomato 
packing  plant. 

The  efficiency  of  this  plant  is  re- 
markable, the  vegetables  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  doors  of  the  factory  direct 
from  boats  coming  from  South  Jersey 
points. 

Other  "units"  in  the  new  building 
development,  which  is  costing  a  num- 
ber of  millions  of  dollars,  will  house 
a  new  boiler  plant,  a  pork  and  bean 
factory,  and  also  more  soup  units. 
Soups  for  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  made  here. 

Women  old  enough  to  remember  the 
davs  when  no  soup  could  be  bought 
at  any  price,  or  later  when  cans  of 
soup  cost  25  cents,  will  certainly  never 
cease  to  marvel  at  the  value  now  to 
be  had  for  a  dime.  Advertising  as  a 
business  force  in  America  has  no  bet- 
ter economic  monument  than  Camp- 
bell's Soup.  Every  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States,  every  "amateur 
economist"  and  critic  of  advertising, 
and  every  advertising  man  ought  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Campbell's 
Soup,  Camden,  for  the  good  of  his 
economic  soul. 
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We'll  Right  Our  Wrongs 


t*  ROM  the  momrnl  xht  first  switch 
>*«S  fliclvcd,  the  Georgia  Pohit  Coinpanv  ha*. 
been  a  citizen  of  ihie  coniDiunit>.  A  good  cili- 
len,  wc  hope. 

For  in  thai  slogan  "A  Citin-n  Wherever  We 
Serve"  is  all  our  philosophy  of  buemess.  Our 
roots  strike  deep  inio  your  roiumunity.  Our 
Mholehearted  iiiieresl.  as  well  as  our  phyeical 
equipment  ii  here  with  you,  lo  stay. 

When  we  offer  you  eoniethinjn,  be  it  a  kilo- 
watt hour,  an  electric  iron,  a  fan.  a  lamp  or 
whnlcver.  it  must  6er\e  you  well.  For  unless 
what  we  bring  you  pleases  you,  adds  to  your 
comfort  and  convenience,  we  have  failed.  We 
can  continue  to  exist  only  by  providing  eonic- 
thing  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  man  or 
woman  usinp  it.         .  •  ... 


So  we  are  careful.  We  lake  the  ulnioel  pre- 
rautiontt  to  itssure  you  ihe  moel  perfect  service 
thai  human  ingenuity  c.in  devise.  ^  c  spnnd 
millions  of  dollars  building  to  keep  ahead  of 
vour  nceib.  We  painstakingly  pick  and  choose 
the  men  and  women  who  can  sei-ve  you  be^l 
as  our  repre^cnlalives. 

Yft,  now  and  then  we  fail.  And  often  we  do 
not  know  il.  Far  flun^  ucroi^s  ihe  map  of  Geor- 
gia, things  do  happen  in  this  Company  which 
we  did  not  plan,  and  which  we  would  prevent. 

And  we  call  upon  you  to  help  us.  If  we  do 
not  Uve  up  to  our  job^if  something  goes 
wrong,  big  or  little,  that  should  have  gone 
right — let  U8  know  about  il,  so  we  may  rectify 
the  error,  correct  the  system  and  carry  our 
service  to  you  that  much  nearer  perfection. 


Georgia 

POWER   ^^n    COMPANY 

Thia  Company  Will  Not  Wrong  Anyone  Intentionally 
If  By  Chance  It  Commit  a  Wrong  It  Will  Right  II  Voluntarily 


A  Public  Service  Corporation 
Admits  Its  Mistakes 


H.  G.  WEEKES 


ANEW  ORDER  has  come  into  be- 
ing, and  the  chronic  alarmists 
are  disturbed.  The  public  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  apathetic  toward 
the  abuses  under  which  it  is  swamped. 
No  longer  does  Suburbia  rally  to  the 
silver-tongued;  no  longer  does  the 
head-line  writer's  "probe"  excite  a 
more  than  temporary  interest.  Pur- 
chaser of  stocks  and  bonds,  devotee  of 
golf  and  the  radio,  the  average,  vocal 
American  no  longer  responds  to  the 
exciting  disclosures  of  the  dissatisfied. 
Scandal  and  complainings  have  given 
way  as  builders  of  circulation  before 
"world  championships"  of  almost  any 
sort  and  the  weekly  murders. 

This  peaceful  scene  is  susceptible  of 
many  interpretations.  It  can  be  ex- 
plained that  prosperity  has  made  us 
greedy  and  indolent,  that  our  sensibili- 
ties are  numbed   in   a  period   of  dis- 


illusionment and  materialism,  or  that 
we  are  drugged  with  the  stereotyped 
pleasures  of  the  golf  club  and  dance 
floor  and  the  mechanical  delights  of 
the  radio  and  movie.  Or  it  can  be 
claimed  that  modern  industry,  ma- 
ligned Big  Business,  has  matured,  and 
has  arrived  at  a  civilized  point  at 
which  it  recognizes  the  delicate  inter- 
play of  balances  that  holds  society  to- 
gether, and,  manned  by  intelligent 
leaders,  treats  its  public  with  that  fair- 
ness and  courtesy  which  alone  can 
make  existence  smooth  and  prosper- 
ity mutual.  One's  interpretation  de- 
pends, very  likely,  to  a  large  extent 
upon  one's  politics,  health  and  bank 
book. 

Reproduced  on  this  page  there  is  an 
unusual  advertisement,  published  re- 
cently as  one  of  a  series  of  "good-will" 
advertisements,  by  the  Georgia  Power 


Company.  With  its  heading,  "We'll 
Right  Our  Wrongs,"  it  not  only  makes 
a  statement  of  a  policy  to  be  held  in 
the  future  but  also  makes  an  admis- 
sion concerning  the  past. 

PUBLIC  utilities  have  long  been  the 
butt  of  reform  and  complaint. 
Their  at  times  monopolistic  nature, 
their  control  of  elements  that  consti- 
tute necessities  for  many,  have  put 
them  in  an  unusual  position,  where  it 
is  equally  easy  to  be  the  unscrupulous 
violator  of  privilege  or  the  undeserv- 
ing victim  of  captious  criticism.  The 
Georgia  Power  Company  has  not  been 
exempt  from  the  attacks  that  draw 
themselves  upon  its  kind.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  object  of  varied  criti- 
cism. 

About  six  years  ago  its  officials  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  possibly 
many  of  the  criticisms  were  justified, 
and  that — whether  they  were  justified 
or  not — it  was  futile  to  complain 
about  the  public  attitude.  Their  de- 
cision brought  a  reversal  of  the  com- 
pany's policy  toward  its  public  rela- 
tions. Every  effort  was  made  to  im- 
prove its  service,  and  as  each  improve- 
ment became  effective  the  public  was 
informed  of  it  through  a  public  rela- 
tions department  that  carefully  built 
up  a  news-service  for  Georgia's  news- 
papers and  sent  them  stories  that 
were  acceptable  to  their  editors. 

This  acknowledgment  of  a  corpora- 
tion's responsible  position  in  society 
is  epitomized  in  the  disclaimer  of  in- 
fallibility already  referred  to.  At  a 
time  when  a  world  that  was  drenched 
with  war  propaganda,  and  is  still  the 
scene  of  unsurpassed  advertising  and 
publicity  activities,  is  liable  to  grow 
stale  as  an  audience — and  even  cyn- 
ical— such  a  note  of  candor  has  a  con- 
vincing ring  to  it  that  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

"Yet,  now  and  then  we  fail.  And  often 
we  do  not  know  it.  Far  flung  acros  the  map 
of  Georgia,  things  do  happen  in  this  com- 
pany which  we  did  not  plan,  and  which  we 
would  prevent.  And  we  call  upon  you  to 
help  us.  If  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  job  — 
if  something  goes  wrong,  big  or  little,  that 
sliould  have  gone  right — let  us  know  about 
it,  so  we  may  rectify  the  error,  correct  the 
system,  and  carry  our  service  to  you  that 
much  nearer  perfection." 

Even  the  most  hardened  village 
skeptic  must  retreat  to  some  extent 
before  that  and  the  concluding  state- 
ment: "Tliis  company  will  not 
wrong  anyone  intentionally.  If  by 
chance  it  commit  a  wrong  it  will  right 
it  voluntarily." 
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BRUCE     BARTON 

ROY 

S.    DURSTINE        IVf)        AI.EX    F 

OSBORN 

BARION 

,  DURSTINE 

INCORPORATED 

&  OSBORN 

An  advertising  agency 

of  about  three  hundred  people  among 

whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

Herbert  G.  Foster 

Thomas  E,  Maytham 

Mary  L.  Alexandei 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

G.  F.  McAndrew 

Joseph  Alger 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

John  D.  Anderson 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Louis  F.  Grant 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

J.  A.  Archbaldjr. 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

John  Hiram  McKee 

R.  P.  Bagg 

A.  E.  Gwynne 

Walter  G.  Miller 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

Emilie  Haley 

Frederick  H.  Nichols 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Girard  Hammond 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

Bruce  Barton 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

A.  M.Orme 

Dorothy  Berry 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Carl  Burger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Annette  Bushman 

Paul  Hawthorne 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Heyworth  Campbe 

11        Boynton  Hayward 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

H.  G.  Canda 

Roland  Hintermeister 

James  Rorty 

J.  R.  Caples 

P.  M.  HolHster 

C.  A.  Ryerson 

Dale  G.  Casto 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Mary  Scanlan 

A.  D.  Chiquoinejt 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Paul'j.  Senft 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Leicester  H.  Sherrill 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Irene  Smith 

Webster  David 

George  H.  Kennedy 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Clarence  Davis 

Rob't  N.  King 

William  M.  Strong 

A.  H.  Deute 

D.  P.  Kingston 

William  M.  Sullivan 

Ernest  Donohue 

S.  E.  Kiser 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

B.  C.  DufFy 

Alan  Lehman 

Anne  M.  Vesely 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Harriet  Elias 

Fred  B.  Manchee 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

George  Felt 

Carolyn  T.  March 

C.  S.  Woolley 

G.  G.  Flory 

Elmer  B.  Mason 

J.  H.  Wright 

U^w  York:  383  Madison  Avenue 

2w/o«.-  30  Newbury  Street          Tf^        S«^/o.-  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

ffUT- 

Member  National  Outdoor  Advertising 

Bureau 

— n-TD 
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Organizing  an  Advertising  Agency 

Dividing  Work — the  "One-Man'  Stage  of  Its  Development 
MARY    B  ARSTO W 


[Editor's  Note.  This  article  and 
the  two  that  follow  are  parts  of  the 
"Dope  Sheets"  put  out  by  Lynn  Ellis. 
Inc.,  and  are  republished  here  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lynn  Ellis.  The 
first  article  discusses  the  "one-man" 
stage  in  the  development  of  an  adver- 
tising agency;  the  second  considers 
the  organization  of  the  "ten-man 
stage;  and  the  third,  the  figuring  of 
agency  costs.] 

PAYROLL  averages  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
agency  operation.  Man-power  is 
the  big  factor  in  running  the  shop — 
and  fairly  expensive  man-power  at 
that. 

This  same  man-power  provides  one 
of  the  big  leaks  through  which  agency 
profits  silently  steal  away.  Too  many 
agencies  keep  a  strict  check  on  ma- 
terials and  stenographers,  but  fall  a 
victim  to  the  idea  that  has  somehow 
grown  up  in  the  advertising  field,  that 
the  creative  type  has  a  God-given  right 
to  be  temperamental,  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  mere  hard-headed  busi- 


ness sense.  So  the  high-priced  per- 
sonnel of  the  average  agency  has  been 
allowed  to  go  its  own  gait  in  matters 
of  orderliness  and  methods  of  work. 

The  whole  business  of  organizing 
an  agency  is  too  big  for  practical  dis- 
cussion at  one  time.  This  series  will 
concentrate  on  the  problems  of  man- 
power— the  big  factor  in  agency  "'or- 
ganization." Well  leave  all  question 
of  office  space  and  equipment,  records, 
routines,  etc.,  for  later  discussion. 

This  article  will  start  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  agency — the  "one- 
man"  stage.  By  "one-man"'  we  mean 
literally  a  business  owned  and  run  by 
one  man — a  good,  all-round  business 
man  and  advertising  executive.  Inevi- 
tably he  will  have  a  stenographer, 
who  will  take  off  his  hands  a  lot  of 
the  detail  work.  Very  shortly  he  will 
feel  the  need  of  a  cub  assistant  as  well. 

This  set-up  also  applies  to  probably 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  agencies  in  the 
country.  It  appears  as  a  group  con- 
sisting of  an  account  handler  with  his 
secretary  and  detail  man  in  a  good 
manv   of  the   largest   agencies.      It   is 


equally  typical  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  '"one-man"  size. 

For  convenience  we'll  talk  in  terms 
of  the  "one-man"  agency,  but  what  is 
said  here  applies  just  as  well  to  the 
big  agency  service  man's  group  or  to 
the  advertising  department. 

Let  A  represent  the  man;  B,  the 
stenographer,  and  C  (when  we  get 
himj,  the  cub  assistant. 

The  first  problem  we  encounter  is 
dividing  the  work  between  A  and  B. 
We  must  divide  on  a  basis  of  clean- 
cut  functions. 

One  person  may  be  responsible  for 
many  types  of  work.  One  job  may  be 
split  among  half  a  dozen  people.  De- 
partments may  come  and  departments 
may  go.  But  functions  are  funda- 
mental. Intrinsically  they  are  the 
same,  no  matter  who  does  them,  or 
in  what  department  they  happen  to 
be  located  at  the  moment. 

The  ten  main  functions  of  tiie 
agency  are: 


Setting    the    business    up    as    an    individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation.     Providing  origi- 


STAGE  I— The  ''One-Man"  Agency— Two  People— A  and  B. 


Function 


General 


Product   Development 

Administration 

Manufacture 

New  Business  Promotion 

Own  Advertising 

Purchasing 

Legal 

Financial 


Public  Relationships 


Original  set-up,  capital  and  policies,  long-range 
direction. 

Basic  analysis;   surveys;   working  plans. 

General  supervision.     Secures  office  space. 

Creative  work,  including  getting  okays. 

Personal   presentation   and   sales   correspondence. 

Creative  work. 

Important  office  purchases.  Special  contact  with 
'■alesmen.  Media  lists,  estimates,  budgets,  etc. 
.\n   and   mechanical. 

.Anything  serious,  especially  collections. 

Acts  as  treasurer — takes  care  of  financing. 
Audits  art  and  mechanical  bills. 

Signs  the  checks. 

Passes  on  credit.     Handles  tax  questions. 

Belongs  to  local  advertising  club,  possibly  asso- 
ciation. Takes  a  hand  in  civic  drives  as  a  matter 
fpf   policy. 


B 


Stenography,  mail,  filing.     Manages  office  space. 


Placing. 

(ieneral  office  supplies.  Routine  salesmen's  calls. 
Space  orders  and  insertion  instructions.  Ship- 
ping and  storage. 


.Acts  as  comptroller — reports  financial  condition. 
Audits  space  invoices.  Doe^  checking  and  bill- 
ing: keeps  the  books  and  cash  account  and 
draws  the  checks;  takes  inventory;  handles  cost 
records  and  time  sheets.  Looks  after  routine 
collections. 
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Every  Railway  In  North  America  Listens 

To  The  March  Railway  Conventions 

Through  50,000  ^^Dailies'^ 


FOR  the  nineteenth  consecu- 
tive year  the  "March  Dailies" 
will  serve  the  railway  industry 
during  the  March  Railway  Con- 
ventions in  Chicago.* 

Publishing  more  than  12,500 
copies  of  this  full-fledged  tech- 
nical magazine  every  24  hours 
for  4  days — delivering  copies  to 
those  at  the  conventions  each 
morning  with  complete  activities 
and  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  mailing  copies 
to  all  interested  railway  execu- 
tives, operating  officials,  purchas- 
ing,    engineering,     maintenance 


and  signal  officers — is  an  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  this  service  that  has  made  the 
"March  Dailies"  a  recognized 
institution  —  and  the  more  than 
50,000  copies  distributed  a  su- 
preme influence  throughout  the 
railway  industry.  Write  for  com- 
plete information  regarding  the 
conventions,  exhibits  and  the 
"March  Daily  Editions." 
Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Company,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York;  105  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago;  6007  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Washington,  D.  C. 


•  jm  »™tM  IS  .■s,-oiipo._,iE[.  %„^Jni  RAimtY REVIEW      "^..^ 

Railway  Engineering  iM  Maintenance     Railway  Signaling 

Daily  Editions  March  6,  7,  8,  9,  1928 

*  Thi-  AiiHTican  Railway  Engineering  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  New  Palmer  House.  Oiicago, 
March  6.  7  and  8.  Tlie  American  Railway  Association— Signal  Section  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Stevens 
ilotcl.  Chicago,  March  5  and  6.     Exhibit  by  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  at  the  Coliseum,  March  5,  6,  7  and  8. 
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nal  capital.  Determining  general  ideals  and 
policies. 

This  calls  for  certain  original  acts  and 
long-range  direction  as  against  simple  ad- 
ministration or  facilitation,  and  results  in 
a  certain  general  history. 

Product  Development 

The  agency's  "product  development"  work 
consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  gathering  infor- 
mation— basic  analysis  and  formal  or  in- 
formal surveys;  (2)  making  the  working 
plans.  Includes  everything  that  leads  up 
to  the  "manufacture"  of  the  product,  which 
is  advertising. 

Administration 

General  supervision  and  office  management, 
including  the  getting  of  the  office  space  and 
necessary  office  equipment — setting  up  the 
plant. 

Manufacturing 

Theoretically,  this  should  cover  only  the 
creative  work,  i.  e.,  what  the  public  is  going 
to  see.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  we 
put  getting  okays  from  old  clients  (  really  a 
form  of  marketing)   here,  and  reserve. 

Marketing 

and 

Advertising 

for  the  agency's  own  new-business  drive. 
Purchasing 

This  includes  both  the  purchasing  of  space 
and  art  and  mechanical  for  the  client,  and 
general  office  supplies  for  the  agency.  A 
function  that  may  be  spread  over  a  great 
many  people. 

Distribution,  storage,  and  shipping  are  here 
considered  as  part  of  the  purchasing  func- 
tion. 

Legal 

If  the  agency  operate  as  an  individual  there 
may  not  be  much  of  this;  if  as  a  corpora- 
tion, quite  a  little. 

Financial 

Control  of  current  financing  for  operations. 
Details  of  accounting,  checking,  billing, 
financial  statements,  etc.  Passing  on  cred- 
its. Handling  the  question  of  taxes.  Rou- 
tine collections. 

Public  Relationships 

This  covers  such  things  as  membership  and 
committee  work  in  advertising  clubs  and 
associations;  and  contact,  say,  with  civic 
organizations  and  charity  drives,  taken  on 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  In  short,  every  in- 
stance outside  of  strict  business  relations 
where  the  agency  comes  in  contact  with 
outside  people. 

In  the  case  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment, other  departments  or  the 
whole  company  take  tlie  status  of  the 
"client,"  and  the  functions  apply  in 
the  same  way.  "Marketing"  and  "ad- 
vertising" by  the  advertising  depart- 
ment may  take  such  forms  as  selling 
advertising  literature  to  braiicli  mana- 
gers, getting  out  a  department  house 
organ,  etc. 

These  ten  main  functions  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  dividing  the  work 
in  our  agency. 

Division  between  A  and  B.     In  the 


"one-man"  stage  B  becomes  at  once 
the  inside  business  manager,  taking 
over  the  management  of  office  space 
as  well  as  stenography,  mail  and  fil- 
ing. 

She  handles  routine  purchases,  in- 
cluding shipping  and  storage  of  ma- 
terial. 

She  does  not  completely  take  the 
place  of  a  treasurer,  but  acts  as  a  sort 
of  comptroller  and  handles  the  de- 
tails of  accounting  and  checking. 

A  does  about  all  the  rest.  He  has  to 
be  an  all-round  business  man,  in 
charge  of  general  administration, 
legal,  general,  financial  and  public  re- 
lations. He  is,  of  course,  the  general 
factotum  on  product  development 
(plans  and  research),  creative  manu- 
facture, and  his  own  new  business  pro- 
motion, advertising  and  sales  corre- 
spondence. 

Following  the  outline  of  functions 


above,  the  division  of  work  between 
our  first  two  people  is  shown  in  the 
Stage  I  table. 

Enter  C.  The  advent  of  C  is  the 
first  crucial  point  in  the  development 
of  the  organization.  It  is  evident  that 
C's  future  is  bound  up  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  agency,  for  C  stands  in  line 
for  the  place  next  tlie  "boss"  as  the 
agency  grows  in  size.  What  type  of 
man  is  selected  for  C's  place  will 
largely  determine  the  type  of  agency 
that  grows  out  of  this  nucleus.  C's 
training  and  the  assignment  of  work 
must  depend  a  good  deal  on  C's  type 
and  the  agency's  outlook. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  for  A  to 
sit  down  and  think  out  very  definitely 
where  he  plans  to  go  and  what  type 
of  agency  he  wishes  to  bear  his  name. 

He  will  then  select  C  accordingly. 
He  has  two  types  of  young  man  to 
choose  from:    [Continued  on  page  78] 


Photo-Engravers  Publish 
870-Page  Volume 


THE  American  Photo-Engravers  As- 
sociation in  its  volume  "Achieve- 
ment" ■ — ■  "Achievement  in  Photo-En- 
graving and  Letter-Press  Printing"  is 
the  full  title — has  placed  the  publish- 
ing, printing  and  advertising  fraternity 
of  this  country  under  deep  and  lasting 
debt  to  it.  Never  before  have  the 
multifarious  arts  and  sciences  that  en- 
ter into  the  process  of  modern  pictorial 
reproduction  been  so  comprehensively 
and  ably  set  forth  and  demonstrated. 

Whatever  one  may  want  to  know 
about  photo-engraving,  from  the 
preparation  of  "copy"  for  the  simplest 
zinc  line  plate  to  the  artistic  possibili- 
ties of  the  most  complicated  inulticolor 
processes,  he  will  find  it  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  somewhere  be- 
tween the  covers  of  this  monumental 
work — and  if  he  will  consult  the  very 
adequate  index,  he  will  be  in  no  doubt 
where  to  find  it.  The  book  is  one  of 
those  "once  in  a  lifetime"  productions 
that  belong  on  the  permanent  refer- 
ence shelf  of  every  one  who  has  to  do 
with  any  form  of  printing. 

There  are  sections  of  halftone  and 
line  plates  printed  in  black  only,  Ben 
Day  and  combination  plates  printed  in 
two  or  more  colors,  duograph  and 
color  process  plates  in  two  colors,  and 
three-   and    four-color   process   plates. 


There  are  sections  on  the  art  and 
preparation  of  copy  (in  the  photo- 
engraving sense)  ;  electrotyping,  nick- 
eltyping,  and  stereotyping;  printing 
papers;  photography;  letterpress 
printing;  printing  inks  and  typogra- 
phy. Whatever  isn't  dealt  with  in 
these  is  covered  in  "general"  sections. 

The  book  contains  870  nine  by 
twelve  pages,  of  which  649  are  full 
page  illustrations — of  which,  again, 
192  are  in  black  and  457  in  two  or 
more  colors.  If  you  want  further  sta- 
tistics, a  total  of  about  eight  thousand 
persons,  representing  five  printing 
concerns,  75  insert  printers,  and  235 
photo-engraving  establishments,  par- 
ticipated in  its  production.  And  all 
this  amazing  mass  of  material  was  se- 
lected and  prepared,  the  edition  of 
7200  copies  sold,  and  the  book  com- 
pleted, within  eleven  months  of  the 
time  the  project  was  launched. 

The  "man  behind"  this  great  work, 
the  man  who  compiled  and  edited  it 
and  saw  it  through,  is  Louis  Flader. 
To  him  and  his  associates  belong  the 
unstinted  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  the  photo-engraving  industry  and 
the  industries  allied  with  it.  He  has 
given  us  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant book  in  this  field  that  has  yet 
been  pul)lislied. 
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WOMEN  prefer 
morning  NEWSPAPERS 

HIGHER    INCOME    GROUP 

B   Morning 
Newsoaoerj    The  Times     6    Evening  ^_^ 

(incluHing        alone      Newspapers       J-i  ^j^^  questtotts  wcrc  put  to  15,000  women  in  Ncw  York  City 

and  suburbs — 5,000  in  the  higher  income  group  and  10,000 
in  the  lower.  The  very  poor  and  the  very  wealthy  were 
avoided.     The   test  was   made  by  a   leading  advertising 


The  Times) 


m 

7//KV// 


. 
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Heach 

98% 


Reaches 

66% 


Reach 

76% 


LOWER  INCOME  GROUP 
G  Morning 

Newspapers  The  Times     6   EveniDf; 
(Including  aj„„j        Newspapen 

The  Times)  


Reach 

95% 


Reaches 

29% 


agency  upon  its  own  initiative. 

A  he  replies  show — 

96%  read  the  morning  newspapers — 
only  80%  the  evening. 

66%  of  women  in  the  higher  income  group  read 
The  New  York  Times- 
only  76%  read  six  evening  newspapers  combined. 

yr  omen  read  The  Times  an  average  of  44  minutes  daily,  a 
longer  reading  life  than  any  other  newspaper,  morning 
or  evening.  The  Times  has  the  greatest  percentage  of 
women  readers  unduplicated  by  any  other  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 


W 


TWO    GROUPS   COMBINED 
6  Morning 

Newspapers  The  Times  6  Evening 
(Including  alone  Newspaper; 
The  Times)    


i 


ith  a  weekday  circulation  of  over  400,000 — more  than  332,000 
in  the  territory  covered  by  this  survey — The  New  York 
Times  is  shown  to  be  read  thoroughly  by  two-thirds  of 
the  women  in  New  York  most  active  in  cultural  and 
social  life. 


±  o  reach  women  representative  of  the  rapidly  growing  upper 
middle  income  group  thoroughly,  economically,  effec- 
tively, use  the  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York 
Times. 


Reach  Reaches  Reach 

96%  47%  80% 


Charted  data  covering  the  survey  will  he  sent  upon  request. 
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PIMvIE  S    PANTRY,       WINNER    OF    FIRST    PRIZE 


Better  and  More  Profitable 
Hot  Dog  Stands 


THE  beauty  of  our  highways  has 
become  an  important  considera- 
tion to  the  aesthetic  minded  al- 
truists of  America!  The  wayside  hot 
dog  stand  and  the  gasoline  station 
refreshment  booth  are  being  uplifted! 
A  new  infant  industry  is  about  to 
emerge ! 

This  spectacular  announcement  was 
anticipated  as  far  back  as  April  and 
May,  1926,  when  H.  A.  Haring  pre- 
sented in  Advertising  &  Selling  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
these  roadside  filling  stations  for 
humans  as  a  new  retail  outlet.  Mr. 
Haring's  survey  showed  that  the  re- 
freshment stand  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  gasoline  service  station 
was  a  paying  proposition  every  time 
— that  the  returns  from  these  booths, 
run  as  side  lines,  very  often  exceeded 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  gasoline 
and  other  automobile  supplies.  As 
one  able  practitioner  who  owns  a 
gasoline  station  in  Peoria  expressed 
it,  "Folks  stop  to  eat  at  all  hours. 
Day  or  night,  it's  the  same.  They  run 
out  of  food  about  as  regular  as  their 
cars  run  out  of  gas." 

Now  the  humans  are  being  made  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  traffic,  and 
these  slep-sisters  of  the  filling  stations 
are  receiving  consideration  from  the 
aesthetic  as  well  as  the  economic 
angle. 


With  the  general  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  our  highways, 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has 
initiated  a  series  of  four  competitions 
for  better  stands  and  counters.  The 
competitions  are  being  presented 
through  the  Art  Center  of  New  York 
and  the  American  Civic  Association 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  being 
contributed  to  by  Adolph  Gobel,  Inc., 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  They  are  known 
as  the  Wayside  Refreshment  Stand 
Competitions  and  will  eventuallv  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  about  $60,000. 

The  first  of  the  competitions  was 
hold  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  15.  1927. 
and  offered  prizes  for  photographs  and 
plans  of  the  best  stands  already  in 
use.  It  received  wide  notice  through- 
out the  country,  with  the  result  that 
some  14,000  photographs  were  sub- 
mitted, representing  46  States. 

Seven  awards  in  all  were  given,  the 
first  prize  of  S300  going  to  "Pinkie's 
Pantry,"  owned  and  operated  by  Miss 
Norma  Bamman  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
The  second  prize  of  $200  was  awarded 
to  "The  Bee  Hive  Cabin,"  operated 
by  (i(^orge  A.  Parker  in  Hoosick  Fails. 
N.  Y.  Recipients  of  the  other  fixe 
cash  prizes,  which  ranged  in  amoinit 
from  $150  to  $50,  were  in  order: 
"Young's,"  W.  J.  Young,  Ontario. 
Cal.:  "The  Hut,"  Helen  Dana.  San 
Diego,    Cal.;    "Mott's    Taverns,"    the 


American  Fruit  Product  Company, 
Inc.;  "The  Cabin,"  Louise  Jacques. 
Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia;  and  "Rio 
Del  Mar  Service  Station,"  Mrs.  Harri- 
son N.  Lusk,  Aptos,  Cal. 

The  second  competition,  which  has 
just  been  announced,  will  be  archi- 
tectural. It  offers  prizes  for  the  best 
original  designs  of  stands  which  will 
improve  the  present  conditions.  Ten 
awards  will  be  made,  five  for  stands 
with  gasoline  and  five  for  stands 
without  gasoline.  This  competition 
will  be  open  until  March  17,  and  is 
expected  to  obtain  enough  practical 
and  economical  designs  to  be  of  real 
help  to  prospective  builders  in  con- 
structing stands  with  improved  sanita- 
tion and  better  structure. 

The  third  competition  has  not  yet 
been  fully  visualized,  but  will  be 
handled  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
rebates  or  underwritings  to  insure 
construction.  Ten  or  twelve  model 
stands  are  expected  to  be  constructed. 

The  fourth  competition  will  offer 
annual  prizes  extending  over  a  term 
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THE    HUT.       SVN    DIEGO,    CAL. 

of  years  to  insure  the  good  appear- 
ance and  upkeep  of  those  stands  which 
have  been  built  as  a  result  of  the 
second  and  third  competitions. 

The  results  of  these  competitions 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  Way- 
side Refreshment  Stands.  New  vistas 
will  be  opened  to  them  and  new  pos- 
siliilities  of  a  thri\iiig  iuisiness  in- 
sured. Beautifying  the  refreshnicnl 
l)()otIi  has  an  importance  greater  ihan 
inerei)  |)leasing  the  eye.  A  new  mcr- 
chandisiiig  outlet  has  emerged  which 
can,  if  it  chooses,  stand  on  its  own  feet 
in  carrying  on  a  successful  business. 
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This  lozca  map  shows  cities  from  which 
Mycrs-Cox    Company    distribute    cigars. 


"Ves.  by  all  means,  use  a  cniisistenl 
line  of  adz'crtising  in  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
This  newspaper  has  so  large  a 
circulation  throughout  the  state 
that  zve  ahvays  consider  it  indis- 
pensable." 

Myers-Cox  Co.,  Cigar  Jobbers 
W.  B.  Poinsett,  Vice-Pres. 

Distributing    Chancellors,    El    Roi 
Tan,  Geo.  W.  Childs.  Cremos. 

Alain  Office — Dubuque,  Iowa, 
with    distributing    points    at    Fort 
Dodge,     Mason "  City,     Waterloo. 
Cedar     Rapids,     Davenport,     Des 
Moines  and  Sioux  Falls.   S.  D. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  ^ 

is  read  in  every  city  and  town  in  Iowa.  u 

Write  for  booklet  showing  circulation  ^^ 

by  counties  and  by  towns.  ^ 


<i,^=i^y) 


/ 


The  Des  Moines  Register  a/ul  Tribune 

Circulation  exceeds  225,000  daily — 99%  in  loiva 
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Can  Salesmen  Be  Given  Inside  Jobs 
When  Business  Is  Dull? 

HARRISON    McJOHNSTON 

Director,  Editorial  Production,  Personnel  Service  Division,  Gerlack-Barklow  Co.,  Chicago 


Ii\  many  businesses  to- 
day, the  sales  organ- 
ization and  the  selling 
plan  are  kept  flexible,  so 
as  to  be  readily  modified 
to  meet  changing  market 
conditions. 

One  important  kind  of 
flexibility  is  that  which 
makes  possible  the  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  the 
number  of  salesmen  at 
work  in  the  field.  The 
problem  here  is  to  do  this 
with  a  minimum  loss  of 
time  and  efficiency. 

When  sales  begin  to  be 
more  difficult,  more  sales- 
men may  be  needed  to  as- 
sure a  volume  of  sales 
that  lends  itself  to  the 
best  rate  of  production.  To 
keep  the  sales  volume  well 
lialanced  with  that  rate  of 
[iroduction  which  favors 
low-cost  output  per  unit  of 
product  is  an  important 
function  of  modern  sales 
management. 

It  is  wise,  for  example,       

not  to  be  hindered  in  put- 
ting on  more  salesmen  by  previous  as- 
signments of  territory  to  certain  men 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting on  more  men  in  those  territories. 


©  aving  Galloway 


SALESMEN  who  are  as  well  pleased  when  they  are 
behind  desks  as  when  they  are  on  the  road  are  a 
distinct  asset  to  any  organization.  Not  oidy  does  this 
kind  of  man  facilitate  the  realization  of  flexibility  in 
sales  plans,  hut  he  also  injects  into  the  inner  organiza- 
tion some  of  his  inherent  good  humor  and  selling 
spirit  which  are  always  valuable. 


this  small  surplus  of  trained  salesmen 
can  be  used  to  help  forge  new  avenues 
of  distribution  or  widen  old  distribut- 
ing  channels.      They   may   then   keep 


be  taken  into  the  inside  or- 
ganization, making  room 
for  them  by  weeding  out 
the  least  efficient  of  the 
regular  inside  workers. 

This  plan  of  maintaining 
flexibility  in  the  sales  force 
has  much  in  its  favor  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the 
level  of  efiiciency  of  the 
sales  force  under  changing 
market  conditions.  The 
salesmen  profit  by  their 
experience  inside.  Their 
confidence  in  the  products 
of  the  business  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment is  strengthened  by 
their  contact  with  the  four- 
square methods  of  the  fore- 
men and  executives  in  han- 
dling their  men. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
injection  of  salesmen  into 
the  inside  organization 
promotes  a  better  spirit 
throughout  the  organiza- 
tion— for  the  natural  good 
nature  and  the  rugged  sin- 
cerity  of  salesmen  are  con- 
tagious. 
No  inside  organization  can  have  too 
much  selling  spirit  or  selling  sense. 
When,  for  example,  orders  are  han- 
dled  by   people   who   have   the   sales 


Also  it  is  well  to  have  a  surplus  of  men      working  in  the  field,  and  the  supply      viewpoint,  the  customers  of  the  busi- 


in  reserve  who  are  trained  to  sell 
possibly  a  number  of  salesmen  placed 
at  work  on  inside  jobs,  who,  at  short 
notice,  are  able  and  eager  to  step  out 
into  the  market  and  bring  in  more 
sales. 

These  surplus  salesmen  should  be 
just  as  willing  to  step  back  into  the 
inside  organization  when  selling  con- 
ditions again  become  such  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  regular  selli.ig  force 
to  secure  the  volume  of  sales  desired. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  expand  pro- 
duction, either  to  make  more  old 
products  or  to  add  certain  new  ones, 


of  potential  field  men  inside  the  busi- 
ness can  be  replenished,  thus  again 
building  up  a  surplus  which  keeps  the 
organization  flexible  for  expansion  or 
emergency. 


A' 


S  for  contraction  of  the  sales  force 
-regardless  of  the  reason  for 
contraction — the  men  who  are  least 
productive,  particularly  those  men 
who,  after  a  fair  chance,  remain  near 
or  under  the  "red  ink"  on  their  sales 
volume  in  relation  to  their  sales  ex- 
penses, can  be  dispensed  with.  Others 
of  those  who  are  to  stop  selling  can 


ness  are  much  more  likely  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  way  they  are  handled. 
A  salesman,  or  a  clerk  who  is  imbued 
with  the  selling  spirit,  understands  the 
adverse  effect  on  sales  of  any  mis- 
takes, and  this  understanding  causes 
him  to  be  careful.  He  makes  fewer 
mistakes — and  he  initiates  more  con- 
structive goodwill-getting  ideas  titan 
does  the  man  whose  selling  sense  is 
dormant  or  undeveloped. 

Some  salesmen,  of  course,  do  not 
like  inside  work  or  they  may  be  un- 
fitted for  inside  work. 

In  one  case    [Continued  on  page  56] 
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Commencing  immediately  all  advertising 
in  run-of-paper  spaces  in  The  Iron  Age 
will  be  changed  o\  er  to  standard  measure 
on  the  basis  of  a  7  x  10  inch  page.  All 
copy  and  cuts  to  be  used  in  run-of-paper 
positions  should  therefore  be  laid  out  on 
that  basis. 

IIIS61  tS  Consult  us  before  going 
ahead  with  copy  and  cuts  for  inserts.  For 
several  reasons  we  cannot  change  the 
overall  size  to  9  x  12  immediately  but  it 
will  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Therefore  be  sure  to  consult  us  on  any 
insert  copy  you  may  prepare  now  for  use 
later  on. 

ff^rite  us  for  a  folder  outlining  this  change  and  giv- 
ing specific  size  of  all  run-of-paper  spaces. 

The  Iron  Age 

73rd  Year 

239  WEST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Charter  Member  A.B.C.  and  AMJ*. 
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Modernism  Fiill-Fledged 

[Continued  from  page  25] 


too  much  of  it!  It  has  brought  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  scripts  in  its  train.  There 
is  the  Cooper  Bold,  a  face  which,  for 
all  its  limitations,  is  almost  the  onlv 
genuinely  original  contribution  that 
America  has  made  to  typography  in 
these  latter  years.  Here  was  something 
I  flat  had  not  been  done  before!  There 
are  all  the  old  trick  stunts  with  curved 
lines  of  type  that  come  down  from  the 
eighties  and  nineties — the  rule  bender 
who  w'as  rife  in  those  davs  seems  to 
lie  coming  out  of  his  retirement — and 
the  tricks  with  wide  leading,  and  the 
manipulation  of  blocks  of  text  type 
into  all  manner  of  Euclidean  and  not- 
so-Euclidean  shapes,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Do  anything  that  DeVinne  says 
you  shouldn't  and  someone  will  tell 
you  that  you  are  being  modern.  He 
will  probably  also  ask  you,  "Who  is 
this  DeVinne?" 

Much  of  all  this  can  be  dismissed  as 
deliberate  sensationalism  or  eccentric- 
ity. Much  also  can  be  ascribed  to 
plain  out-and-out  inability  to  use 
proper  types  and  white  space  in  a  way 
to  secure  adequate  display  effects — in 
other  words,  to  lack  of  training  and 


DESIGNED   BY    ROBERT    FOSTER 

technique.  The  vogue  for  this  sort  of 
thing  may  last  for  another  six  months 
or  another  five  years  or  even  longer, 
we  can't  yet  tell  which;  meanwhile,  it 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  course  of  the 
type  makers  to  cash  in  on  it.  We'd  do 
it,  wouldn't  we,  in  their  place? 


But  mark  this  while  we  are  still  on 
the  subject,  that  when  we  use  these 
blackface  types  and  curving  lines  and 
all  today,  we  do  so  for  the  most  part 
with  a  better  understanding  of  design, 
a  better  sense  of  fitness  and  propor- 
tion, than  our  grandfathers  did.  They 
are  part  of  a  means  ti 
secure  a  deliberately 
planned  effect.  We  are 
dropping  our  cribbing 
of  the  classics,  though 
we  still  go  back  to 
them,  of  course,  for  in- 
spiration, and  are  do- 
ing some  experiment- 
ing on  our  own — sure- 
ly a  healthy  sign.  And 
for  the  first  time  with- 
in the  memory  of  most 
of  us,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  evolve  a  style 
and  a  method  in  ty- 
pography that  are  defi- 
nitely of  our  own 
place  and  period.  You 
cannot  call  it  Ameri- 
can, perhaps,  but  you 
can  call  it  Twentieth 
Century. 

And  if  you  must 
place  the  blame,  or  as- 
sign the  credit,  for 
such  things,  place  it  on 
the  artist  rather  than 
on  the  printer,  for,  as 
Mr.  Bowles  and  others 
will  tell  you,  it  is  the  artist,  striving 
lor  purely  artistic  effects  and  knowing 
and  caring  next  to  nothing  for  print- 
ing technique,  who  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  these  revival-innovations.  He 
is  the  guy  wot  has  led  us  poor,  simple 
printers  astray.  Look  at  him  and  his 
illustrations,  his  crazy  blackface  cuts 
that  won't  print  on  decent  paper,  his 
pictures  in  reverse  perspective,  his  fu- 
turist-post-Impressionist -cubist  stuff, 
llie  brood  of  that  celebrated  nude  who 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  de- 
scended the  staircase — I  always  did 
have  my  doubts  as  to  the  state  of  that 
lady's  morals! — his  fashion  figures  ten 
iieads  high,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Just 
what  do  you  expect  us  to  do  in  typog- 
raphy when  we  have  to  match  our 
types  to  stuff  like  that? 

Just   what,   if   anything,   of   perma- 


nent value  is  going  to  come  out  of  this 
jumble  that  goes  by  the  name  of  mod- 
ernism ? 

Printing  for  commerce  today  means 
advertising  printing — that  is,  printing 
designed  to  sell.  Its  effectiveness,  its 
value  to  the  user,  which  means  the 
man  who  buys  it,  is  to  be  judged  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  the  sales  which 
it  directly  or  indirectly  produces.  All 
the  art,  all  the  skill  in  design  and 
typography  and  presswork  that  you 
can  put  into  it,  are  so  much  waste,  si 
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much  dead  loss,  in  fact,  unless  they 
earn  a  profit  for  the  buyer.  This  may 
not  be  an  ideal  state  of  affairs;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  revolt  against  it;  but  it  is  the 
state  of  affairs  that  obtains  today. 

Printing  for  commerce,  moreover,  is 
highly  competitive.  If  you  can  out- 
shout  the  other  fellow,  if  you  can  get 
home  to  your  prospect's  intelligence 
quicker  than  he  can  and  inveigle  your 
prospect  into  reading  your  stuff  and 
so  firing  him  round  to  the  point  where 
he  is  ready  to  buy  or  where  the  sales- 
man can  '"close"  him,  then  your  print- 
ing is  successful.  If  you  can  do  it 
consistently,  you  are  on  the  road  to 
wealth.  The  function  of  printing  for 
commerce  is  to  get  itself  read.  Sensa- 
tionalism, eccentricity,  anything,  in 
short,    that    [Continued   on   page   67] 
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Another  Sales  Authority 
says  it's  TRUE ! 


^ 


Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Defines  the   TRUE   Cleveland 

Market 


THE  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has 
recently     published     a     map     in 
which  the  state  is  broken  up  into 
several  telephone  sales  areas. 


See  how  small  the  Cleveland  area  is ! 
Smaller  than  the  areas  of  Toledo, 
Lima,  Canton,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  or 
Cincinnati !  Akron  isn't  in  it — neitiier 
is  Canton,  Ashtabula,  Youngstown  or 
Sandusky',  for  these  thri\'ing  cities  are 
tlic  centers  of  tlieir  own  markets,  tlieir 
•aerchants  and  newspapers  serving  the 
population  completely  and  well. 

Note  that  the  Cleveland  area  is  The 
TRUE  Cleveland  Market,  an  area  al- 
ready confirmed  by  5  other  autliorita- 
tive  market  analysts  and  re-confirmed 
liy  innumerable  surveys  among  local  re- 
tailers, jobbers,  wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors of  national  products. 

Once  again  one  who  knozcs  says  tiiat 
Tl:e  TRUE  Cleveland  Market  is  the 
oidy  area  in  which  advertising  in  Cleve- 
land newspapers  can  produce  profitable 
results. 

The  TRUE  Cleveland  Market  is  exact- 
ly  what   The   Cleveland  Press   lias   al- 


ways said  it  is — tlie  most  confined  of 
tliat  of  any  of  America's  leading  cities. 
Being  TRLTE — and  not  merely  n 
mythical  "set-up"  to  justify  any  news- 
paper's widespread  circulation  —  it 
commands  the  attention  and  respect  of 
both  local  and  national  advertisers. 
Write  The  Press  for  facts. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


n^ 


NATIONAL      REPRESENTATIVES: 

250    Park    Avenue,    New    York    City 

Cleveland  -  Detroit  -  San  Francisco 


CLEVELAND'S 


FIRST 


scnirps-HowARD 


ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS.      INC.. 

400     N.     Michigan     Blvd.,     Chicago 
Seattle    -     Los  Angeles    •     Portland 
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Qii^ 


^oikins 


i  DVERTISING  &  SELLING  has  a  new 
l\  foreign  cousin!  from  distant  Bombay 
-^  -*-  comes  Vol.  1  No.  2  of  Indian  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  in  my  morning  mail.  It  is 
printed  in  English,  albeit  rather  muddily 
printed.  Seems  rather  primerish  by  com- 
parison with  American  journals — 1896isli.  so 
to  speak.  But  it  is  probably  quite  advanced 
for  India,  and  I  should  say  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

It  has  a  familiar  flavor.  One  of  the 
articles  deals  with  Rusling  Woods  adver- 
tising in  American  advertising  journals. 
Another,  a  filler  article,  is  an  item  of  mine 
from  an  antique  issue  of  this  publication, 
rewritten  for  Indian  consumption.  (Now  I 
wonder  if  they  do  not  need  an  8-Pt.  Page!  I 
— «-pt.— 

Alexander  Greenleaf,  of  Chicago,  writes 
that  a  piano  tuner  called  at  his  home  the 
other  day  and  delivered  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing diatribe: 

"Pity  the  poor  piano  tuner.  Pretty  soon, 
like  Othello,  his  occupation  will  be  gone. 
Just  now  he  is  in  a  class  with  the  village 
blacksmith — no  horses  to  shoe.  The  times 
are  out  of  joint  and  most  of  the  pianos  out 
of  tune.  Pianos  are  still  to  be  found  in  well 
furnished  homes  but  they  might  as  well  be 
mummy  cases  in  a  museum.  Nevertheless 
we  must  have  music,  ergo  we  must  have 
musicians.  But  mother  does  not  insist  on 
Johnnie  and  Mary  practising,  and  anyhow 
they  have  an  alibi — the  piano's  out  of  tune. 
.'^o  we  entice  musicians  from  abroad — Frimls. 
Rombergs,   et   al. 

"America  can  develop  American  musicians 
if  we  adopt  the  same  methods  as  Europeans 
— keep  pianos  in  tune,  and  keep  the  kids  at 
practise.      Why   don't    piano   manufactur- 
ers instruct  mothers  in  the  use  and  pur- 
pose   of    their    pianos,    just    as    gas   com- 
panies  are   now   instructing  them    in   the 
use  and  purpose   of   their  gas  ranges?" 

Question  referred  to  piano  manufac- 
turers. 

— 8-pt.— 

In  Dr.  Julius  Klein's  office  in  Washing 
ton  last  week  I  |)icked  up  a  copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  Commerce  Reports,  and 
ran  across  an  interesting  item  about  air- 
plane advertising   in   Germany. 

It   seems   that   at    Hamburg   there    is   a 
large   airplane   which    flies   over   the   city   at 
night  with  illuminated  advertisements  on  the 
under  side  of  the  wings. 


Tile  giant  plane,  a  Netherland  Koolhoven 
machine,  is  equipped  with  a  patent  device 
whereby  each  wing  is  provided  with  seven 
squares  on  the  under  side,  on  each  of  which 
any  letter  of  the  alphabet  can  be  shown, 
illuminated.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  twenty 
lines  of  advertising  can  be  effected. 

The  plane,  so  the  report  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner James  T.  Scott  states,  carries  a 
crew  of  three  men  and  is  equipped  with  a 
gasoline  engine  for  driving  the  dynamo  for 
generating  the  current  required  to  illuminate 
the  characters. 

It  won't  be  long  now,  probably,  until  some- 
body will  be  signing  up  with  the  celestial 
authorities  for  the  advertising  concession  for 
the  Milky  Way  and  we  shall  have  a  Great 
Light  Way  in   the  sky. 

— 8-pt.— 

Rodney  Chase,  of  the  Chase  Companies, 
Waterbury,  says  certain  colors  remind  most 
people  of   the  same  things. 

For  instance:    Red,  of  heat. 
Blue,  of  cold. 
White,  of  purity, 
as  in:  "red  hot",  "blue  witli  cold",  "white  as 
snow." 

Other  words  go  along  together  in  two's  .  .  . 

For  instance:   Ham  and  Eggs. 

Bread  and  Butter. 
Liver  and  Bacon. 
Arrow   Collars  .  .  . 
Socony  Oil 
Atlas  Cement 
Bethlehem  Steel 
Chase  Brass. 
As  for  me.     I  think  of  "8"  and  "Point" 
together,  only  of  course  written   thus — 
— 8pt.— 


These  market  surveys  are  always  digging 
up  new  outlets  for  commodities.  Now  who 
would    have   thought    of    corn    flakes    having 


what  might  be  termed  a  special  "falling" 
market,  entirely  outside  of  their  natural  mar- 
ket  as  a  breakfast   food? 

But  here  we  have  evidence  of  such  a  mar- 
ket in  tlie  form  of  an  actual  photograph 
(from  the  Express  Messenger)  of  a  ship- 
ment of  corn  flakes  consigned  to  a  well- 
known  motion  picture  studio  to  be  used  for 
a   snow  storm! 

— 8-pt.— 

For  once  I  am  conscious  of  my  United 
States  Representative.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore Congress  opened  I  received  a  form 
letter  from  him,  as  one  of  his  "Dear  Fel- 
low Citizens  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congres- 
sion  District,"  which  is  my  idea  of  a  good 
letter  from  a  representative  to  his  con- 
stituents.    The  letter  read  in  part : 

On  Dec.  5  the  new  Congress  will  con- 
vene in  Washington.  Problems  of  particu- 
lar importance  will  come  before  that  body. 
It  may  interest  you  to  have  me  enumerate 
some  of  the  major  questions  which  will 
confront  me  as  your  Representative  during 
the  coming  session. 

Federal  Tax  Reduction:  (In  what  man- 
ner the  Revenue  Laws  should  be  modified 
to  relieve  the  burden). 

Flood  Control:  particularly  the  Missis- 
sippi.   (What  should  be  done  and  how?) 

Agriculture:  (What  is  the  proper  relief 
for  the  American  Farmer?) 

National  Defense:  (What  is  adequate  and 
the  proper  strength  for  our  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  forces? ) 

Eighteenth  Amendment:  (What  modifica- 
tion, if  any,  to  existing  legislation  there- 
under? ) 

Merchant  Marine:  (How  shall  it  be  prop- 
erly fostered  and  developed  so  that  our 
commerce  may  be  transported  under  the 
American  flag?) 

Immigration:  (Shall  there  be  any  weak- 
ening of  our  recently  adopted  policy  of 
restricted   immigration?) 

Philippines:  (Shall  any  changes  be  made 
in  laws  fixing  our  control  and  sovereignty?) 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  at  any  time  during  the  session.  Inci- 
dentally, I  shall  be  Happy  upon  request  to 
see  that  you  receive  any  government  pub- 
lications available  to  me  for  distribution 
either  bearing  upon  bills  before  Congress, 
or  which  you  may  wish  for  any  other 
reason. 

Sincerely    yours, 
J.   Mayhew  Wainwricht. 

How  can  such  a  simple,  direct  and  ob- 
vious letter  fail  to  impress  the  voter  that 
his  Representative  has  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  problems  of  the  hour,  as  well  as  an 
•    attitude  of  service? 

— 8-pt— 
After  all  these  years,  someone  seems  to 
have  devised  a  brand  new  advertising  and 
selling  idea  for  selling  a  book! 

Harper's  have  come  out  with  a  mystery 
story,  "The  Old  Dark  House,"  which 
carries  a  challenge  on  a  band  on  the 
rover  in  the  form  of  a  sporting  guarantee 
reading: 

The  last  pari  of  this  great  mys- 
tery story  is  sealed.  If  you 
start  this  book  and  then  can  re- 
turn it  to  your  bookseller  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 
Now  why  has  not  someone  thought  of  tlwl 
idea  before? 
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BRASS  TACKS 


Useful  little  units  for 
decorating  decorations 


Symbols,  too,  of  pointed  facts  on  single 
subjects — to  which  they  hold  fast. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Shows  how  to  use  them  in  decoration  and 
conforms  to  their  symbolism  by  dealing 
only  with  homes  and  how  to  make  them 
beautiful. 

BRASS  TACK  ADVERTISING 


Building'Furnishing-Decorating 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING  CORP. 

8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Member  of  the  National  Shelter  Group 

RATES  BASED  ON  NET  PAID  CIRCULA- 
TION OF  80,000  (ABC)  WITH  BONUS  OF 
OVER    10,000   MORE 
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How  Far  Can  We  Apply  the 

Scientific  Method  in 

Advertising? 

[Continued  from  page  20] 


$ince  mere  flocks  of  figures  are  hard 
to  assimilate  because  most  of  us 
are  still  picture-minded,  the  treasurer, 
j)lant  superintendent,  sales  manager, 
advertising  manager  and  others  try 
their  best  to  express  these  statistics  in 
more  graphic  form.  Bar  charts  with 
vertical  erections  of  different  colors 
portray  losses  or  gains.  Then  come 
the  pyramids  with  green  peaks,  yel- 
low middles,  and  red  bases.  Pie  disks 
are  presented  on  which  segments  of 
different  sizes  and  colors  tell  more 
than  would  a  thousand  words.  On 
quadrille  paper  the  progress  of  sales 
is  recorded  much  as  an  engineer  might 
plot  the  power  curve  of  an  engine. 
Thick  volumes  in  typewriting  record 
the  findings  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  questionnaires  filled  out  by  "house- 
wives," factory  workers,  Ford  owners, 
dentists,  school  boys,  and  others. 

BUT  all  of  this  pretty  paraphernalia 
may  be  only  the  millinery  of 
science.  The  pressure  to  make  more 
money  in  less  time  is  the  driving  force 
back  of  it  all.  Business  is  concerned 
primarily  with  money.  This  unavoid- 
able pressure  to  make  money  often 
bars  out  scientific  method.  We  see  the 
same  problem  in  the  efforts  of  scien- 
tists to  be  "better  business  men."  The 
minute  that  money-making  must  be- 
come the  chief  goal  of  the  scientist, 
the  chances  are  that  the  world  may 
gain  an  indifferent  business  man  but 
lose  a  perfectly  good  scientist. 

In  the  Royal  Institution  in  London 
a  great  experimenter  lectures  before 
an  impressive  audience.  Here  sit 
many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
Suddenly  a  magnet  is  brought  close 
to  a  coil  of  wire.  An  electric  current 
is  produced.  After  the  demonstration 
a  lady  asks,  "But,  Professor  Faraday, 
even  if  the  effect  you  explained  is 
obtained,  what  is  the  use  of  it?" 
I'araday  replies,  "Madame,  will  you 
tell  me  the  use  of  a  new-born  child?" 

Between  this  type  of  "pure"  scien- 
tist  and   average   business   man   there 


is  a  gulf  of  a  million  miles  or  more. 
It  was  this  same  Faraday  who  con- 
fessed to  Tyndall  that  at  one  point 
in  his  career  he  was  forced  to  decide 
whether  wealth  or  science  would  be 
his  aim  in  life.  He  realized  that  he 
could  not  serve  two  masters.  He  chose 
pure  science  and  thus  gave  up  the 
possibility  of  earning  from  the  com- 
mercial world  fees  which  might  easily 
have  amounted  to  £10,000  a  year  dur- 
ing the  remaining  thirtv  years  of  his 
life. 

Louis  Agassiz  declared  that  he  had 
"no  time  to  make  money."  To  Pas- 
teur the  thought  of  deriving  profit 
from  his  discoveries  evoked  the  com- 
ment that  "men  of  science  would 
consider  they  were  lowering  them- 
selves by  doing  so."  And  Lord  Kel- 
vin reminds  us,  "Oersted  would  never 
have  made  his  great  discovery  of  the 
action  of  galvanic  currents  on  mag- 
nets had  he  stopped  in  his  researches 
to  consider  in  what  manner  they 
could  possibly  be  turned  to  practical 
account;  and  so  we  should  not  be 
able  now  to  boast  of  the  wonders  done 
by  the  electric  telegraph.  Indeed,  no 
great  law  in  Natural  Philosophy  has 
ever  been  discovered  jor  its  practical 
applications,  but  the  instances  are  in- 
numerable of  investigations  appar- 
ently quite  useless  in  this  narrow  sense 
of  the  word  which  have  led  to  the 
most  valuable  results." 

THE  business  man's  difficulty  in 
grafting  scientific  methods  upon 
his  enterprise  comes  back  always  to 
this  necessity  of  making  every  move 
pay  without  too  much  waste  of  time. 
Profit  is  the  final  measure  of  business 
success,  no  matter  how  much  we  talk 
about  "service."  For  one  thing,  the 
business  man  is  too  often  forced  to 
make  quick  decisions.  There  is  no 
time  for  investigation,  weighing  of 
evidence,  postponement  of  a  decision 
— perhaps  indefinitely.  Competition 
points  its  bayonets  too  near  his  chest. 
He  must  rely  on  snap  judgment,  and 


trust  to  his  experience  that  everything 
will  turn  out  right.  It  is  often  safer 
to  follow  a  hunch  than  wait. 

Whether  or  not  competition  is  the 
life  of  trade,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  the  natural  atmosphere  of  business. 
The  business  executive  is  fought  and 
must  fight  back.  Where  there  is  swift 
competition,  there  can  hardly  he  scien- 
tific method.  Set  six  scientists  at 
work  on  a  problem.  Start  them  off 
at  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  Record  their 
daily  progress  on  a  public  bulletin 
board.  Give  them  ginger-talks  each 
morning.  You  may  get  a  quick  re- 
sult but  their  science  is  pretty  sure 
to  turn  into  jazz. 

A  KEEN  sense  of  personal  competi- 
tion is  invariably  a  check  to  scien- 
tific method.  A  true  scientist  is  well 
aware  that  he  usually  builds  upon  the 
efforts  of  others.  At  his  best,  he  freely 
acknowledges  the  contributory  value 
of  the  findings  of  those  who  preceded 
him.  Among  business  executives  this 
attitude  is  growing,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  sure  signs  that  the  scientific  atti- 
tude is  coming  more  into  business. 

The  scientist  must  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  reverse  himself  if  his  original 
facts  turn  out  to  be  no  facts  at  all. 
But  this  willingness  to  reverse  one- 
self has  not  always  been  a  strong 
point  in  the  average  business  man. 
He  has  thought  it  too  suggestive  of 
weakness.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  conflict  now  on  between  the  en- 
gineering and  the  sales  departments 
of  one  of  the  big  automobile  compa- 
nies. Said  one  of  the  engineers,  "We 
know  that  there  are  weaknesses  in  our 
present  engine  which  mere  refinements 
will  never  iron  out.  For  two  vears. 
we  have  proposed  a  pronounced 
change  in  design.  But  our  sales  and 
advertising  departments  say  that  it 
will  be  fatal  to  announce  so  radical  a 
departure  from  what  we  have  advo- 
cated for  years."  So  business  expe- 
diency holds  up  the  march  of  science. 

This  same  incident  indicates  anottier 
difference  between  business  at  its  worst 
and  science  at  its  best. 

The  scientist  cannot  hide  or  "'bull 
through"  his  mistakes  quite  as  easily  as 
his  brother  in  business.  In  business, 
sheer  will  power,  insistent  repetition, 
and  high  pressure  methods  have  been 
known  to  make  fallacious  assumj)tions 
seem  like  perfectly  sound  conclusions. 
"Truth"  may  be  that  which  is  uttered 
dogmatically  and  repeated  most  often. 
The  scientist,  being  engaged  in  work 
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How  can  I  tell  my  story  to  a  national 
audience  that  is  predominantly  masculine? 

How  can  I  do  this  with  minimum  waste 
and  at  the  lowest  cost? 

How  can  I  be  sure  that  the  magazines  that 
carry  my  announcements  go  to  the  centers 
where  selling  is  liveliest? 

The  answer  is  in  the  back  of  any  maga- 
zine that  is  in  the  powerful  group  compris- 
ing the  ALL-FICTION  FIELD.  There  you 
will  find  national  advertisers,  who  make 
things  for  men,  telling  their  stories  to  a  pre- 
dominantly masculine  audience  and  assured 
that  these  magazines  sell  fastest  in  those 
places  where  modern  merchandising  methods 
are  best  perfected. 

^2,900  a  page 
y^.aga'xi'ms  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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American  Newspaper 
Annual  a/^/J  Directory 

1928    EDITION 

READY    for    DELIVERY 


This  old-established  reference  book  is  the  key  to 
the  publishing  industry.  All  of  the  well-known  fea- 
tures have  been  retained,  and  new  features  added, 
including  a  tabulation  of  the  number  of  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets  by  states,  a  list  of  magazines 
grouped  according  to  their  leading  subjects,  and  a 
convenient  alphabetical  index. 

All  information  has  been  accurately  revised  to  date 
with  latest  authentic  data,  including  figures  of  cir- 
culation and  population,  requiring  over  75,000 
changes  ;  380  lists  of  different  classes  of  publications, 
over  100  colored  maps — the  most  complete  issue  ever 
printed. 

Order  now  to  insure  full  service  of  the  book. 

Mid- Year  Supplement  issued  in  July  will  be  sent 
to  purchasers  of  the  book  without  additional  charge. 
It  is  not  sold  separately. 

Carriage  paid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Further  particulars  on  request  of  the  publishers 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 

ADl'liRTISING  HEADQUARTERS,  PHILADELPHIA 


Regular    edition 

$15 


Special      edition      oft  thin 

paper,     half     the    size  and 

weight   of    the    regular  edi- 
tion 


$20 


Contents  are  identical 


T^imctuation  and  (Capitalization 

By  Chas.  H.  Cochrane 

A  handbook  for  ready  reference  for  writers, 
students,  printers,  proofreaders,  stenographers 
and  typists. 

Cloth  binding ;  66  pages  ;  Price,  one  dollar ;  10  cents  extra  for  postage 

RoBBiNs  Publications  Book  Service 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


in  wliich  there  is  little  choice  for 
sharp  demotion  or  handsome  specula- 
tive profits,  faces  less  temptation  to 
fight  for  his  theory  about  a  certain 
star  or  crustacean  when  once  he  is 
ronvinced  that  it  is  wrong. 

There  is.  however,  more  desire  to 
get  real  science  into  advertising  than 
the  average  outsider  dreams  of.  It 
shows  in  many  ways.  To  the  student 
of  business  the  evidence  comes  not  so 
much  from  accumulations  of  statistics 
or  multiplication  of  graphs.  These 
may  be  no  more  related  to  real  busi- 
ness science  than  alchemy  was  to 
chemistry  or  astrology  to  astronomy. 

THE  best  evidence  that  science  is 
working  its  way  into  advertising 
lies  rather  in  the  growing  prevalence 
of  a  truly  scientific  attitude,  a  falling 
off  of  the  cocksure  manner,  a  willing- 
ness to  learn  from  other  fields,  a  read- 
iness to  experiment  before  blanketing 
the  nation  with  a  new  product  or  a  new 
advertising  campaign.  Huxley  is  right 
in  saying  that  "Science  is  that  which 
works,"  but  a  long  view  is  needed  of 
the  definition.  The  "hunch"  that 
"works"  so  well  may  only  do  so  by 
accident.  Business  wants  principles  on 
which  it  can  lean. 

The  old-time  executive  who  clubbed 
his  men  into  working  hard  because 
they  feared  him  is  becoming  a  rarity. 
His  "science"  didn't  work.  Today's 
successful  executive  more  commonly 
puts  up  incentives  and  establishes  sur- 
roundings which  get  a  better  and  more 
permanent  result.  He  is  a  great  hand 
at  giving  credit  to  his  associates — be- 
cause it  "works."  He  is  finding  it  more 
practical  to  remain  all  his  life  at  the 
learning  point  than  to  assume  that  he 
knows  it  all.  It  works!  And  to  some 
degree,  today,  there  is  actually  a  wel- 
come for  the  man  who  admits  that  he 
doesn't  know  but  believes  that  he  can 
find  out. 

The  "conference"  in  business  has 
become  almost  a  standing  joke.  At 
its  worst  the  conference  talked  good 
ideas  to  death  or  turned  into  a  mental 
spree  where  indifferent  suggestions 
seemed  to  take  on  messianic  propor- 
tions. But  the  conference  is  the  busi- 
ness man's  admission  that  since  there 
is  not  time  for  one  man  to  tackle  a 
problem  with  scientific  thoroughness, 
there  is  a  chance  that  at  least  ten  cents" 
worth  of  science  may  be  got  by  pool- 
ing the  group's  experience  and  focus- 
sing it  on  the  question  at  hand. 

In   many   plants   there   is   less   em- 
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Four  Years  and  a  Half 
Ago 


•  •  • 


ADVERTISING  FORTNIGHTLY   (as  this 
publication  was  then  known)  started  with 
♦  a  nice  piece  of  white  ni.  f .  paper — plus  an 

f  idea  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a 

^  publication  that  would  critically  examine 

the  facts,  publish  honest  discussions,  that 
wouldn't  have  pet  prejudices  and  would 
prefer    to    publish    frank    disagreements 

rather  than  bouquets. 
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From  a  Circulation  of 
Zero 


it  has  grown  sanely  and  steadily  until  it  now 
reaches  more  than  ten  thousand  substantial 


Its  Volume  of  Adver- 


I 


-f 

1  business  men  who  influence  or  control  a  ;♦: 


X  major  portion  of  the  advertising  done  in 

X  America.  X 
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X  l/XoXXJLjJ:  •  •  •        has  increased  from  an  average  of  21  pages 

X  in  1923  to  an  average  of  62^  in  1927 — 

X  which  is   fairly  tangible   evidence   that   a 

X  paper  that  is  "coming  up  fast"  is  a  pretty               X 

X  good  paper  to  advertise  in.                                             X 
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TWENTY   PER  CENT 

CIRCULATION 

INCREASE 

Paid    Subscribers     1923 12,488* 

Paid    Subscribers    1928 15,000° 

Since  1923  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder's  sub- 
scribers have  increased  20  per  cent. 

So  that  today,  this  publication  is  serving  80  per 
cent  of  the  representative  shoe  merchants  on  a 
paid-in-advance  basis. 

During  these  past  five  years  our  space  rates  have 
remained  stationary. 

Therefore,  on  March  First,  new  advertising  rates 
for  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  space  will  go  into 
eflFect  as  follows: 


1   Til 


1  3    Times 


26   Times 


52   Til 


1  page 
/4  page 
¥4  page 


^200.00      ^150.00      ^125.00      ^100.00 
115.00  87.50  75.00  62.50 


65.00 


50.00 


43.75 


37.50 


Rates  based   on   bulk   space   used,   not   number  of   insertions. 

•Average  Total  Net  A.  B.  C.  July  1.  1923 
'Average  Total  Net  A.  B.  C.  Dec.  31.  IS27 


BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


Chicago       New  York        Philadelphia       BOSTON        Rochester        Cincinnati        St.   Louis 


"Problems   in  Human  engineering 
will  receive  the  same  genius 
the  last  century  gave  to 
engineering   in  more  material  fonas." 
—  THOMAS  A,  EDISON 


Kenneth  M.  Goode 


IIV    .\PPOI>TME\T 

ROOM    1711 

CRAYBAR    BUILDINi;,    NEW    YORK 

LEXINGTON   3H1 


phasis  put  on  mere  speed  and  more  on 
a  proved  measure.  Thus  one  manu- 
facturer produced  three  experimental 
window  display  cards,  each  one  of 
which  differed  greatly  from  its  fel- 
lows. These  were  sent  to  three  differ- 
ent stores.  Results  in  each  case  were 
carefully  recorded  —  the  number  of 
people  who  actually  stopped  to  look, 
the  actual  sales  of  the  product  inside 
the  store  during  the  time  when  the  dis- 
play was  up.  A  second  week  found 
the  displays  shifted  about  among  the 
same  three  stores.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
third  week  all  three  displays  had  been 
featured  for  one  week  by  each  of  the 
three  druggists.  One  design  had  far 
outpidled  the  others.  While  such  a 
"test""  method  is  not  entirely  scientific, 
it  at  least  beats  the  old  hunch  method 
where  three  competing  salesmen  from 
three  competing  lithographers  sub- 
mitted designs,  and  the  flashiest  card 
and  the  most  magnetic  salesmanship 
carried  away  the  order  for  the  job 
without  any  such  thing  as  a  prelimi- 
nary test. 

IN  the  case  of  important  steps,  lim- 
ited tests  can  be  made  of  almost  an\ 
kind  of  a  business  move.  Thus  a 
product  had  long  been  made  by  hand. 
A  factory  in  New  England  believed 
that  machines  could  be  perfected  to  do 
the  work  even  better.  Workers  in  the 
plant  derided  the  idea.  The  manufac- 
turer secretly  opened  a  small  experi- 
mental plant  in  New  York  City.  Here 
he  made  the  product  by  machinery 
and  brought  back  samples  to  the 
parent  factory.  They  were  left  on  the 
superintendent's  desk.  As  workmen 
came  in  and  gossiped,  the  executive 
picked  up  the  machine-made  goods 
and  said.  "Some  day  we  will  make 
goods  like  these  by  machines.  '  '"Not 
on  your  life,"  declared  the  workmen 
as  they  fondled  the  machine-made 
replica  of  their  own  handwork.  A 
tricky  test  to  make  of  a  product,  but 
a  fairly  scientific  one. 

It  worked.  It  proved  that  skilled 
workmen  couldn't  tell  the  machine- 
made  product  from  the  goods  created 
bv  their  own  hands. 

More  and  more  manufacturers  are 
setting  aside  certain  cities  or  states  as 
test  territories.  Here  the  new  prod- 
uct or  new  sales  measure  is  tried  out 
before  being  put  into  general  opera- 
tion. Thus  examples  might  be  multi- 
plied to  show  that  science  is  actually 
working  its  way  into  business.  In 
some  cases  the  executives  say  that  they 
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THE  ERICKSON  GOM^NY 
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//  you  want  to  know  about  out  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

ARCADIAN   SULPHATE   OF   AMMONIA 

DUZ 

TARVIA 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT   ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

NEWSPAPER    INSTITUTE    OF   AMERICA 

PLYMOUTH   BINDER  TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY  COKE 

INDIAN  GASOLINE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 


Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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-Li\Ay^ l.l\^A.±j\-il  every  motor  car  purcliased  puts 
more  money  into  the  greater  Detroit  market.  Five  mil- 
lion cars  will  be  sold  in  1928  —  live  million  people  -will 
contribute  to  -Detroit  s  prosperity  ana  increase  the  advan- 
tages ol  tins  market  to  you.  livery  car  trings  one  more 
lamily  out  ot  doors,  out  into  tke  inlluence  ol  Outdoor 
Advertising.  J.  lie  groAvtn  ol  tlie  motor  industry  indicates 
■why  iJetroit  oilers  possibilities  and  also  Avny  Out- 
door Advertising   is    necessary    in   every   marketing  plan. 


^/Valker  5c  Co 


OUTDOOR     ADVERTISING 

Selii'ig   Hepresentattres  fur 

POSTEK,  PAINTED  and  ELECTRIC  DISPLAYS 

throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Flint  DETROIT  Sagina 


American  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 

Are    you    helping    your    Agents    build    a    strong    and    sturdy    business,    for 
your  products  here  in  Peru? 

The   visit  of   your   Representative   is   not   sufficient,   your    foreign   competitors 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

The  importance  of  forceful  advertising  here  in   Peru   is  an  established   fact, 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  place  in  this  large  and  progressive  market. 

The  house  of  Belmont  is  at  your  service,   let   it  handle   your  advertising  for 
you. 

A.  J.  BELMONT  &  CO. 

General   Advertising   Agents.      Cable   Address:    "FERMA" 

Calle    Pando   719,   Dcpt.    Ill,    P.   O.    Box    I860 

LIMA,  PERU,  SOUTH   AMERICA 
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are  trying  to  put  "engineering  exact- 
ness" into  their  business.  In  another 
case  the  sales  executive  declares  that 
he  will  hire  no  more  flashy  salesmen 
— he  wants  the  sound,  solid  type,  even 
though  less  voluble.  An  advertising 
manager  leans  violently  backward  in 
editing  his  copy,  knowing  that  re- 
straint is  usually  far  more  potent  than 
overstatement. 

Still  another  tells  his  aides  that  they 
must  not  come  to  him  any  more  with 
mere  opinions:  they  must  keep  at  the 
problem  until  they  can  bring  in  real 
facts. 

These  are  all  signs  of  the  same 
thing. 

They  show  that  we  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  scientific  attitude  will 
get  exactness  into  business  methods 
quicker  than  mere  speculation  about 
statistics  or  reviews  of  charts. 

WITH  all  the  afternoons  he  is  sup- 
posed to  spend  at  golf  and  in 
spite  of  those  evenings  up  front  at  mu- 
sical comedies,  the  average  business 
executive  perhaps  is  the  most  tired  of 
men.  The  explanation  cannot  come 
from  long  hours.  If  hours  were  fatal, 
the  "pure"  scientist,  often  pursuing 
elusive  problems  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  should  be  almost 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
down. But  no;  he  is  enjoying  himself 
too  much.  He  is  actually  solving  prob- 
lems. He  need  not  build  pedestals 
for  himself — his  discoveries  will  do 
that  for  him. 

Is  it  claiming  too  much  to  say  that 
advertising  will  become  an  even  more 
enjoyable  vocation  as  the  scientific 
spirit  gets  into  it  in  an  increasing 
measure? 

Nothing  is  so  tiring  as  this  matching 
of  wills,  personalities  and  mere  opin- 
ions. 

With  scientific  method  in  its  place, 
thought  and  action  will  be  more  re- 
freshing. 

While  awaiting  the  birth  of  his  first 
child,  Huxley,  at  the  age  of  31,  wrote 
down  in  his  diary  the  hopes  then  up- 
permost in  his  heart: 

"To  smite  all  humbugs,  however 
big;  to  give  a  noble  tone  to  science;  to 
set  an  example  of  abstinence  from 
petty  personal  controversies,  and  of 
toleration  for  everything  but  lying;  to 
be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  work 
is  recognized  as  mine  or  not,  so  long 
as  it  is  done:  are  these  mv  aims?  1860 
will  show." 

Advertising  men  are  not  yet  Hux- 
leys,  but  some  of  tliem  are  on  the  way. 
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Trader  Horn  on  Copy 

yCoiuinned  from  page  28] 

a  grand  title.     They  used  ti)  catch  the 
Momeii  going  to  Fez  to  the  harems. 

"Co-ordinate  your  material  .  .  . 
till  there's  neither  waste  nor  paucity 
of  interest. 

" 'Tis  a  matter  of  pure  selection! 
You've  got  hold  of  the  High  Light  all 
the  time  or  you'd  never  have  the  heart 
to  hegin  .  .  .  But  if  you  let  it  shine 
out  too  early  and  too  strong  in  the 
narrative,  you're  ruining  your  picture. 
Keep  it  subdued  until  the  end,  and 
keep  vour  illumination  for  that. 

"I've  written  a  double  lot  this  week. 
Ma'am.  I  didn't  want  to  lose  the 
tangent  by  breaking  off  .  .  .  the  end 
is  the  moment  of  delicacy.  It'd  never 
do  now  to  roam  away  from  the  tan- 
gent.    Aye,  the  finale's  the  thing. 

"At  all  periods  of  composition  you 
should  be  able  to  detract  from  the 
subject  now  and  then  .  .  .  glance 
away  from  it  and  let  the  mind  fleet 
free. 

"  'Tis  not  too  refined  a  subject  but 
it  needs  expression  if  you  can  see  your 
way  of  doing  it  without  offending  the 
American  public.  They're  somewhat 
more  choicy  than  tlie  English. 

"\^'ell.  Ma'am,  the  finale  at  last. 
Take  it  inside  and  go  through  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  impression 
it  leaves  on  the  reader." 

And  so  do  we  all  of  us,  Trader 
Horn,  all  of  us  who  weave  words  for 
our  livelihood.  As  soon  as  the  clos- 
ing period  is  put  in  place  we  all  are 
impatient  to  learn  "what  impression 
it  leaves  on  the  reader."'  And  we  can 
nod  our  heads  in  agreement  when  you 
add — "The  hope  that  springs  from  a 
literary  horizon  is  of  a  breed  harder 
to  kill  than  most.''  Fortunately  for 
the  writing  craft,  what  you  say  is 
true — that  "there's  something  in  writ- 
ing that's  like  armour  to  the  feelings.'' 

Knoxville  "Journal"  Sold 

A.  F.  Sanford,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  Kno.xville,  Tenn.,  has  sold 
his  paper  to  Rogers  Caldwell,  banker 
and  newspaper  owTier  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  and  Col.  Luke  Lea.  publisher 
of  the  Tennesseean,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
The  price  of  the  sale  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  Caldwell  and  Colonel  Lea  are 
owners  of  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  Evening  Ap- 
peal, also  of  that  city. 
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Seven  Years 
Fisures 


Advertising  Linage  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

showed  an  increase  of  552,756 
lines  in  1927  over  1926. 

Figures  for  seven  years  are  as  follows: 


} 


YEARS 


LINES 


1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1,509,097 
2,029,246 
3,488,353 
4,163,159 
5,774,791 
6,600,227 
7,152,983 


THE  ANSWER  ? 

"Satisfied  Advertisers" 

THE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

MONITOR 

107  Falmouth  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

*A  Quality  Medium  for  Quality  Products" 
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The  Tedr's  Qreat  ^ook 
for  ^Advertising  r3(Ccn 


MY  LIFE 

IN 

ADVERTISING 

By  CLAUDE  C.  HOPKINS 
Former  President^  Lord  &  Thomas 


HERE  is  the  inspiring  autobiog- 
raphy of  one  of  the  world 
authorities  on  advertising.  For 
3  7  years,  Claude  C.  Hopkins  has  been 
a  developer  of  modern  advertising 
principles.  As  copy  chief  and  Presi- 
dent of  Lord  &  Thomas  he  has  writ- 
ten $100,000,000.00  of  national  ad- 
vertising. His  own  income  as  an 
advertising  man  has  run  as  high  as 
$185,000.00  a  year.  Now.  from  his 
lofty  peak  at  the  top  of  the  profes- 
sion, he  has  reviewed  his  life  work 
and  set  down  for  the  benefit  of  others 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  spent  a 
life   time   in   acquiring. 

MORE  THAN  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

This  book  gives  intimate  details  of 
many  advertising  successes.  It  tells 
how  great  advertisers  started,  the 
methods  and  strategy  which  were 
used  to  secure  world-wide  success. 
It  also  discloses  methods  which  failed, 
and  the  reasons  why.  The  discussion 
is  amazingly  frank,  revealing  both 
facts  and  figures.  Each  campaign 
is  so  presented  as  to  illustrate  defi- 
nite advertising  principles.  It  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  exposi- 
tion of  right  advertising  and  market- 
ing methods  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  print. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  CHAPTERS 

My    Start    in    Business 
Lessons   in   Advertising   and    Selling 
Early    History   of   Palmoiive   Soap 
Puffed   Grtiins   and   Quaker   Oats 
Pepsodent   Tooth   Paste 
Automobile  Advertising 
Tire   Advertising* 
My  Greatest  Mistake 

A  book  of  enormous  value  to  every 
man     in     the     advertising     profession. 

Price  ^3.00 


ON  APPROVAL  ORDER  FROM 

Harper  &   Brothers 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


postpaid    for    ten    days' 
■opy     of     MY     I4IPE     IN 


Gentlemen :       Please    <;eiiil    me 
FRHB     EKAMINATION     one 
ADVERTISING,    $3.00. 

n  I    BKree   to    remit    ^3.00    within    ten    days    of    receipt 
of  this  book  or  to  return   It. 

D  I  enclose  my  check  for   $ 

D  Please  send  C.O.D. 


Vame 


To  Plan  and  Write  Strong 
Advertisements 
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Address      

Rirslncss    Connection 


(Please  All  in) 


been  assembled  and  answered,  we 
are  then  ready  to  construct  the  case. 

So  we  come  back  to  a  mental  con- 
ception of  the  typical  Buyer  of  this 
Article  again. 

In  order  to  know  how  to  best  ap- 
proach him. 

How  best  to  interest  him  in  the 
Advt. 

How  best  to  get  him  "with  us"  in 
reading  the  Advt.  instead  of  "against 
us." 

In  other  words,  how  to  get  him  into 
a  receptive  attitude  instead  of  into  a 
combative  attitude. 

Next  we  estimate  at  what  point  our 
Advertised  Article  is  most  likely  to 
touch  his  interests. 

Which  of  all  our  selling  features 
are  most  likely  to  appeal  to  him 
strongest. 

Then  we  make  that  feature  the  pivot 
upon  which  to  swing  the  whole  argu- 
ment and  all  the  other  features  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  importance 
— to  him. 

Now  we  start  in  to  write  the  Advt. 

And  we  write  it  as  if  this  was  the 
only  Advt.  we  ever  meant  to  use. 

We  write  it  so  that  it  is  a  complete 
selling  canvass  for  the  Article,  con- 
densed into  the  fewest  words  that  will 
express  it. 

This  is  the  order  of  thoughts  and 
lequirements  in  writing  it. 


First — News  Interest. 

The  title  and  the  first  lines  must  be 
invested  with  this  to  command  a  read- 
ing for  the  Advt. 

That  "News-Interest"  must  be  kin- 
dred, and  entirely  natural,  to  tlie  sub- 
ject matter. 

Avoid  by  all  means  the  far-fetched 
headings  that  disappoint  the  reader. 

Because,  the  revulsion  following 
the  feeling  of  being  tricked  would  an- 
tagonize him  against  the  Article  ad- 
vertised instead  of  leaving  him  favor- 
able to  it. 

The  News-Interest  must,  therefore 
be  evolved  from  the  Subject  itself. 

(Not  faked-up  from  the  outside  and 
lied  to  it  with  a  slender  thread.) 


And  that  News-Interest  must  exist 
somewhere  in  the  subject  itself  or  the 
Article  could  not  be  sold  by  any 
Salesman. 

A  live  News-Interest  for  the  man  who 
should  buy  the  article,  even  if  for  no 
one  else.     It  is  there — in  the  Subject. 

So  sit  down  and  dig  it  out. 

Then  play  it  up  in  the  title. 

As  the  only  proper  "Eye-Catcher." 

Which  will  be  sure  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  very  men  you  ivant  to  reach 
with  the  Advertised  Article. 

Even  if  it  interested  no  one  else. 

If  the  title  now  possesses  enough 
live  News- 
Interest,  the  first  few  lines  only  need 
be  devoted  to  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject. Because,  we  should  tiien  jump 
into  facts  at  once. 

Playing  up  the  most  interesting 
feature  first,  the  most  convincing  one 
last. 

Expressing  the  whole  matter  in 
primer-thought,  and  in  language 
forms  so  simple  that  even  a  child 
of  twelve  would  fully  understand  all 
it  meant. 

The  object  of  this  simplified  lan- 
guage is  not  merely  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing. 

But.  to  make  the  absorption  of  the 
meaning  effortless  for  the  Reader. 

To  make  it  so  apparent  that  the 
information  will  almost  "soak-in" 
without  any  mental  labor  on  his  part. 

And  beyond  this,  there  is  a  valua- 
ble quality  in  simple  thought-forms 
and  familiar  language  which  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

Viz. — its  more  ready  acceptance  as 
truths  when  in  these  forms. 

For  some  undefined  reason  elabo- 
rate phrasing,  intricate  thought-forms 
and  high-sounding  words  seem  to  im- 
pait  suspicion  to  the  Reader. 

Wliere  the  simpler  and  more  fa- 
miliar forms  seem  to  disarm  it  and 
carry  the  message  home  without 
aiH)using  so  many  unspoken  questions. 

Perhaps  because  simple  language 
simply  spoken  is  characteristic  of 
Sincerity. 

And  now  for  the  climax. 

This  is  wheie  the  majority  of  other- 
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Advertising  preeminence  reflects  editorial  leader- 
ship and  effective  market  penetration. 

Again — in  1927— Hardware  Age  overwhelmingly  leads  all 
contemporary  hardware  papers. 


(1) 

(2) 


71%  of  all  advertisers  using  the  national  hardware 
papers  during  1927,  used  Hardware  Age. 

Manufacturers  invested  in  3964  pages  of  advertis- 
ing in  Hardware  Age.  This  exceeds  by  769  pages 
the  combined  total  advertising  volume  of  all  other 
national  hardware  papers. 

315  Manufactiuers  used  Hardware  Age  exclusively 
in  1927,  which  is  almost  four  times  the  number 
using  the  next  ranking  hardware  paper  exclusively. 

Hardware  Age  published  more  than  five  times  the 
number  of  exclusive  advertising  pages  publishedTin 
the  next  ranking  hardware  paper. 

Today,  the  net  paid  circulation  of  Hardware  Age 
is  at  the  highest  point  in  its  73  years'  history^ — 19052 
subscribers — ^A.  B.  C. 

This  remarkable  circulation  growth  at  the  highest 
subscription  price  of  any  hardware  paper — 13.00 
annually — was  achieved  during  a  period  when  more 
hardware  papers  than  ever  before  were  distributed 
free. 

Advertising  flows  to  the  publication  of  greatest  efficiency 

Hardware  Age 

239  West  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York  City 

Charter  Member  A.B.C.  Charter  Member  A.B.P.,  Inc. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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ClyO  e  ri  i  h  a  rcl   O  i 


iirsive 

IS  CI  iteic  loot  jor  voiif  ic'orK,  ci  new  iiiccnnin 
oj  expression^  a  new  bearer  oj  inij?ressuins, 
{lioiiglils  and  jeelin^s.  (iJt  is  a  reliiclc  oJ 
supreme  ^race  ana  rare  beauty.  cJl  ex= 
presses  lliroiigli  ils  form  and  proportions 
a  snhile  message  oj  c/ualily  and  cliarm  and 
docs  it  more  coni'inciiiglv  tlian  any  tcords. 

}J-isk  jor  our  Cyortjolio  oj  cJuspirational  "J nuts 
"■C/ie   BAUER   TYPE    FOUNDRY   Snc 

Qlew  QjorL  ■  239  QO 4.3^  c/lreel 

BERN  HARD      CURSIVE      IS      I'HOTECTED      BY      NUMEROl'S     DESIGN-PATENT     APPLICATIONS 


*       ************* 

AMERICANISM 

in  all  its  phases 


iri^i^i^i^i^i^i^i^iririririr 


There's  one  theme  behind  every  issue  of  the  Forum.  To 
seek  to  define,  to  express  Americanism  in  all  its  phases. 
Its  oddities,  finenesses,  follies,  truths. 

That  is  wliy  tiiere  arc  articles  and  debates  on  art,  birth 
control,  Cliristianity,  religion  in  our  schools,  educating  Nell 
for  charm  and  Bill  for  cliaracter,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
instalment  buying,  the  cultural  equality  of  the  negro,  our 
popular  and  our  denounced  men;  medicine,  divorce,  gov- 
ernment imperialism,  the  third-term  tradition,  wives  in 
politics.    .    .    . 

Tlie  Forum  reaps,  at  every  issue,  whole  crops  of  letters 
from  all  over  tiic  country.  Forum  interest  is  active.  Such 
active  interest  is  what  your  products  are  seeking.  It  pays 
to  advertise  steadily  in  the  Forum. 

FORUM 

Ec/ite^/  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH   .    441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


wise  good  Advertisements  fail. 

Thev  do  not  clinch. 

Their  last  lines  lack  the  vital  active 
quality. 

That  intensive  quality  which  makes 
the 

Reader  want  to  biiv  the  Article,  and 
want  to  do  something  toward  buying 
it  at  once. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  Advt. 
for  the  planting  of  this  spur  to  ac- 
tion— 

And  tiiat  is  in  the  last  sentence. 

Which  sentence  should  be  carefullv 
thought  out,  and  framed  up  to  climax 
all  that  has  gone  before  into  an  active 
Impulse  toward  buying. 

MAKE  the  Reader  do  something 
definite  toward  purchase  at  that 
stage  and  you  have  committed  him  un- 
consciously to  a  partial  acceptance  of 
your  statement  from  which  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  later  hedge. 

Moreover,  having  moved  him  to 
action  through  the  printed  Salesman- 
ship his  mind  records  the  impressions 
deeper  because  of  that  action. 

And  he  is  henceforth  more  recep- 
tive to  subsequent  Salesmanship, 
printed  or  verbal,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

He  has  imbibed  the  germ  through 
your  printed  Salesmanship  and  it  will 
henceforth  "work  while  you  sleep." 

If  it  now  be  nursed  along  with 
occasional  follow-up  of  consistent  na- 
ture, he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
not  only  a  Purchaser  but  a  well- 
informed  advocate  of  the  Advertised 
Article. 

If  your  Advertised  Article  be  of  a 
kind  which  you  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  sell  him  through  Printed 
Salesmanship,  make  it  possible  for 
him  in  the  Advt.  to  do  something 
toward  purchasing. 

And  then  make  him  do  it. 

In  the  last  clinching  sentence. 


Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver- 
tising Women  to  Hold  Dance 

The  Annual  Dinner  Dance  of  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women  will  he  held  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  Leap 
Year  Night,  February  29. 

Martha  Minter  is  General  Chairman, 
and  is  assisted  by,  Florence  M.  Dart, 
B.  E.  Kempff,  F.  Firsching.  Frances 
Suarez,  Ellen  Patten.  Nellie  Field, 
Mabel  Lux,  Claire  Fev,  and  Beth 
Townsend. 
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Safe  Progress  Assured 

by  Kardex  Control 


To  PROGRESS  SAFELY,  sales,  costs  and  production  must  be 
controlled.  Kardex  visible  equipment  provides  the  facts 
necessary  for  profit  plans  and  executive  decisions  involving  the 
safety  of  your  business.  Yet  Kardex  is  but  one  of  a  long  line 
of  modern  business  machines  and  equipment  speeding  the  safe 
progress  of  American  business  and  backed  by  the  single 
responsibility  and  world-wide  service  of  Remington  Rand. 

One  hundredand  ten  trained  research  engineers,  fifteen  thou- 
sand skilled  workers  in  twenty-eight  modern  factories,  four 
thousand  sales  representatives,  are  back  of  every  responsibility 
each  Remington  Rand  man  assutnes.  Remington  Rand  service 
is  available  in  your  city,  as  near  as  vour  telephone.  Remington 
Rand  Business  Service  Inc.,  374  Broadway,  New  York. 

Kemington 

BUSINESS      SE  R  V  I  C  E     inc. 

REMINGTON    •    KARDEX    •    RAND    •    SAFE  CABINET 

DALTON    •    POWERS    •    KALAMAZOO 

BAKER    VAWTER    •    LINE    A    TIME 

LI  BRA  RY     BUREAU 
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48lh    St.    West   of   Broadway 

450  Rooms,  450  Baths 

Larger  and   Comfortable 

RATES   $4.00,    $5.00   and    $6.00 

Curtis   A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


^    HOU. 

newest  aird  now 

theLeadingHOlelia 

COLUMByS.OHlO 

Opposite  the StateCspiU 
,65y3ooMS-e55BATHS 
K^,  RATES  FROM  15"-, 


The  fbc  ill  tier  for  d&nce/. 

luncheon. dinner  tnd  card 
partieu/;lirge  er-aiaJlire 
j-o  unu/-JiJl7mod  that 
Sorority  wtdlrtterfiity 


5pECUUJ£finJRE9 

Cub  Meals  InMalnDfflfof 

Room  and  OrlU  Room  i 

blue  PUte  Lunchnq 

Alumni  Hotel 


Headomneis  old  colony  CtVB^ 

also  Puepublican  t  Dcmocntlc  Cofmnittccs 

GUSTAVE  W  DRAG H.Ppeaident  and Arthrtwt 
FREDERICK  W.  BERGMAN. Uanapinff^  Bitwrtor 


] 


FORREST 
HOTEL 

49t)i  SueetjustWestof  Broadway 
Jldjommg  the  Foirest  Theatre 

NEW  YORK 

efliecent  addib'onto  New  Yoifcs  new 
hotels  I'atKe  heart  of  the  theatre 
and  busi'neii  district  and  within  easy 
access  to  aUtrarvsportationliaes- 

Thelbrfestoffci^s  beautifully  furfiisW 
and  suany  r&oms.  Gitulating  i<X  waterT 
Restaui^nt  at  nvoder^te  prices  •  ■  • 

300  OOOMSleACtiWini BAThANDSHOII/Ce.f^UI> 
'Bcx>klct  wuh  map  sent  upon  retjuestr^ 
WM.fi  TMOMANN 


»^AN  AOE-R. 


Can  Salesmen  Be  Given  Inside 
Jobs  When  Business  Is  Dull? 


[Continued  from  page  38] 


ten  or  twelve  of  the  regular  sales- 
men followed  a  plan  of  working 
inside  part  of  each  year  and  selling 
out  in  the  field  the  rest  of  the  year. 
They  liked  the  change  and  felt  that 
they  were  better  both  inside  the  busi- 
ness and  out  in  the  field  as  a  result 
of  the  charrge  each  year.  Their  re- 
sults in  the  field  seem  to  bear  this  out, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  work  this  way 
although  the  products  of  this  business 
are  not  to  any  great  extent  seasonal. 
Incidentally,  their  inside  work  pays 
them  about  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
in  salary. 

WHERE  the  salesmen  meet  seasonal 
selling  conditions,  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  keep  them  busy  the  year 
around  by  finding  work  for  them  in- 
side the  business  during  the  off-selling 
season. 

But  regardless  of  the  seasonal  na- 
ture of  sales,  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many  firms  that  it  pays  to  do 
the  laying  off  and  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  men  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
ranks  of  workers  other  than  salesmen. 
The  business  that  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  either  cutting  down  or 
building  up  its  organization  as  a  whole 
can  best  afford  to  do  this  cutting  and 
this  building-up  among  other-than- 
salesmen  groups  of  employees. 

Flexibility  as  to  selling  plans  em- 
braces both  the  territories  that  are  to 
be  worked  and  the  methods  of  working 
tbem. 

If  the  products  of  the  business  sell 
to  consumers  generally  and  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  restricted  class  of 
consumers,  then  of  course  sales  resist- 
ance varies  from  time  to  time  accord- 
ing to  variations  in  purchasing  power 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  fall  and  winter,  for  example,  it 
is  probable  that  purchasing  power  in 
nearly  all  rural  divisions  will  be  good. 
There  are  local  exceptions,  but  they 
are  so  few  that  the  farm  market  of  the 
country  can  be  covered  quite  complete- 
ly with  advertising  and  with  salesmen 
who  make  principally  the  county-seat 
towns.  Those  few  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  crops  are   poor  are  circu- 


larized with  direct  advertising  mate- 
rial, and  fewer  salesmen  travel  in  those 
territories. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  local  newspapers 
to  consumers  and  direct-by-mail  ad- 
vertising to  the  small-town  merchants 
that  many  companies  find  their  easiest 
method  of  adapting  sales  efforts  to 
market  conditions.  The  direct  adver- 
tising material  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  salesmen,  especially 
to  pave  the  way  for  them  in  advance 
of  their  calls,  and  to  secure  mail  or- 
ders, in  combination  with  sales  corre- 
spondence. But,  except  in  territories- 
where  salesmen  call  very  infrequently 
or  not  at  all,  the  direct-mail  matter  is 
usually  prepared  with  a  view  primarily 
toward  letting  the  salesmen  do  the 
closing.  It  is  this  sales-promotional 
work  that  the  small  surplus  of  sales- 
men held  in  reserve  are  used  to  best 
advantage  inside  the  business.  This 
kind  of  inside  work  also  lends  itself 
to  the  problem  of  training  new  sales- 
men. 

The  importance  of  having  flexible 
plans,  so  that  this  or  that  territory  may 
be  worked  more  or  less  intensively 
from  time  to  time,  has  grown  with  the 
increase  of  available  statistical  data. 
Most  of  this  data  are  now  gathered  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Some  companies  em- 
ploy a  practical  economist  who  gathers 
statistics  from  many  sources;  then 
classifies,  summarizes,  and  interprets 
his  findings  in  terms  of  dollar  sales 
probabilities  in  the  various  territorial 
sales  divisions. 

BUT  the  selling  plans  cannot  be 
fixed  very  far  ahead.  They  are 
kept  subject  to  changes  in  detail  cor- 
responding with  current  changes  in 
territorial  conditions.  The  economist 
or  statistician  is  on  the  job  all  the  year 
around,  always  studying  the  true  con- 
ditions as  they  change  from  month  to 
month  in  each  of  the  territorial  di\i- 
sions. 

In  this  work  he  often  uses,  a  large 
map  on  which  he  records  the  latest 
estimates  in  each  territory.  And  in 
making  these  estimates,  he  checks  the 
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iJoes  your  catalog  survive? 


How  enormous  is  the  mortality  of  sell- 
ing literature,  even  in  its  supposedly 
permanent  forms!  How  much  of  what  was 
so  carefully  planned  and  built  finds  its 
way  into  obli%'ion! 

Plan  your  catalog  for  a  Fabrikoid 
cover  and  insure  it  against  sharing  in  this 
serious  mortality  and  waste.  The  success 
of  this  remarkable  material,  made 
by  du  Pont,  in  commanding  respectful 
attention    to   your  product,  lies  in    an 


unusual    combination    of    qualities. 

It  is  not  expensive,  yet  it  subtly  conveys 
impressiveness,  prestige,  importance.  It  is 
waterproof —  greaseproof  —  stainproof  — 
scufif-proof ;  ink  can  be  washed  off  with  wa- 
ter. Its  rugged  composition  makes  it  proof 
against  the  effects  of  frequent  handling. 

Many  leading  firms  have  proved  the  value 
of  Fabrikoid.  Their  catalogs  survive. 

E.  I,  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Fabrikoid  Division,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


The  Department  of  Design  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  sales  and 
advertising  executives  in  the  plan- 
ning of  distinctive  covers  for  your 


t^'DUPONTRv 


selling  literature.  The  artists  and 
technical  advisors  of  this  depart- 
ment are  at  your  service;  inquiries 
are  invited. 


FABRIKOID 

MAKES    COVERS    SAY    "ATTENTION!" 
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n  "^ISITORS  at  the  great  Buick  factory  in 
L/ Flint,  Michigan,  receive  this  beautifully 
hound  book  as  a  memento  of  their  trip 
through  the  plant. 

The  Burk-Art*  cover  is  most  appropri- 
ately designed  for  this  type  of  book.  It 
is  personalized  by  having  the  visitor's 
name  stamped  in  gold  — a  friendly 
touch  that  goes  a  long  way  to  keep 
friends  and  make  new  ones. 

*Burk-Art  18  Ihe  name  of  a  process  for 
embellishing  covers  made  of  Du  Pont 
Fabrikoid  and  other  materials,  for 
books,  catalogs,  loose, leaf  binders,  etc. 

THE  BURKHARDT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lamed  and  Second  Streets    r     Detroit,  Mich. 


ans 


Why  not  send  a  friendly  house  organ 
to  yoitr  customers?  It  pays.  Some  of 
our  users  have  been  mailing  out  house 
organs  every  month  for  twenty  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  WilHam  Feather 
MaRazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

60S  Caiton  Builijing.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


observations   of   salesmen    against   his 
statistical   findings. 

In  recent  years  the  disparity  be- 
tween statistical  findings  and  the  ob- 
servations of  salesmen  has  diminished 
noticeably.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  current  statistical  reports 
are  both  more  complete  and  more  ac- 
curate than  in  former  years.  Like- 
wise, the  observations  of  the  salesmen 
are  more  intelligent,  for  many  of  them 
have  been  patiently  trained  to  make 
true  reports  of  conditions  as  they  actu- 
ally exist  out  in.  their  territories. 

THE  competition  of  chain  stores  in 
recent  years  has  also  led  many 
salesmen  gradually  to  develop  their 
ability  to  help  the  merchants  they  call 
on  with  constructive  business-building 
ideas  and  plans.  This  competition  is, 
as  everyone  knows,  a  factor  of  increas- 
ing importance,  and  it  is  often  advisa- 
ble to  measure  carefully  the  amount  of 
chain-store  competitive  power  and  the 
rate  of  its  growth  in  each  sales  terri- 
tory; then  plan  to  cope  with  this  com- 
petition  according  to   its  strength. 

Some  salesmen  are  better  than  others 
in  helping  a  merchant  with  those  con- 
structive ideas  which  enable  him  to 
compete  successfully  with  chain-store 
competition.  Those  salesmen  are  as- 
signed, as  far  as  possible,  to  those 
territories  where  their  special  ability  is 
most  needed. 

It  is  plain  that  an  important  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  success  of  modern 
sales  managernent  practice  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  flexibility,  applied  in  both  the 
organization  and  the  current  plans  of 
the  sales  division.  The  central  idea 
is  to  keep  both  organization  and  plans 
readily  adaptable  to  the  ever-changing 
market   conditions. 

News  Purchases  Site  for  Office 
and  Manufacturing  Plant 

News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  publishers  of  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Sunday  Neivs,  have  purchased 
a  plot  of  real  estate  on  which  to  con- 
struct a  new  newspaper  manufacturing 
plant  and  office  building.  The  site  is 
located  at  42nd  Street  between  Second 
and  Third  Avenues. 

The  new  building  will  provide  space 
for  the  related  activities  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Liberty  Weekly,  Inc.,  Pacific 
&  Atlantic  Photos,  Inc.,  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Tonawanda  Paper  Co.,  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Transportation  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Franquelin  Lumber  &  Pulpwood 
Co.,  Ltd. 


I  ^k  •  ■    ^^^    Founded  in  1871       # 

(American  Uniggist 


-The  Pharn 


isiness  Paper 


Fehruary 
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50  Cents 
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A   prophet  may  get  along  without  honor  in  his  own 


country. 


A  magazine  however,  has  to  win  recognition  in  its  own 
-^  field  before  it  can  be  a  sales  influence. 

ere's  the  easiest  possible  check  to  make.  The  names  be- 
low are  firms  who  have  bought  advertising  in  the 
American  Druggist,  the  Pharmaceutical  Business  Paper, 


H 


Abbott   Laboratories 

Alkalol  Company 

American  Hard  Rubber  Company 

American    Tissue  Mills 

Andron  Hygienic  Company 

MJ'inney    &   Smith 

Borden  Company,  The 

BriUiantone  Steel  Needle  Co.  of  America  {Inc.) 

(chamberlain  Laboratories 
Coca  Cola  Company 
Colgate   &   Company 

Djer-Kiss  Company  {Alfred  H.  Smith  Co.) 
Donald's  Limited   {Vapex) 

Eimer  if  Amend 

Fitzgerald   Mfg.    Co. 
Fougera  &  Co.,  E. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
Gould    Company,   M.   P. 
Gretsch   Company,  Fred. 

Mallgarten    &    Company 
Health  Products   Company 

Ingersoll   Watch    Co.,  Inc. 
International   Laboratories 
International  Proprietaries   {Tan-Lac) 

Janvier,  Inc.,  Walter 

J^issproof .  Inc. 

Kleinert  Rubber   (Jo.,  I.  B. 

Liambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
Lehn  ^  Fink  Co. 
Levy   Co.,  Ben 
Libbey  Glass  Co. 

Locktite    (Company 


Major  Mfg.  Co. 
Aledco   Company 
Mcnncn    Company 
Mentholatum    Co. 
Metz  Co.,  H.  A. 
Alossee  Adv.  Agcy.,  Rudolf 

lyational  Carbon  Company 
A^eiu  York  Handkerchief  Co. 
Nor  id  a   Parfumerie 
North  American  Dye  Corp. 

Lfdorono   Company 

rarfumerie  Melba,  Inc. 
Park   &    Til  ford    {Tint  ex) 
Parke-Davis    &    Company 
Pinaud,  Inc. 

Pneumo-Phtysine   Chemical  Co. 
Pond's  Extract 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Company 

\^uincy  Shoiv   Case  JVks. 

MXieder  i3  Sons,  Frank 
Richardson   Corporation 

Jealright    Co..   Inc. 
Schering  &  Glatz   Co. 
Schuefel  Bros. 
Scholl  Mfg.   Co. 
Scovill  Mfg.   Co. 
Sharpe  &  Dohme  Company 
Sheaffer  Pen   Company 
Solvite  Company 
Squibb    fe'   Sons,   E.    R. 

1  aylor  Instrument  Company 
Tyrrell  Hygenic   Institute 

y alentine's  Meat  Juices 
Vivaudou,    J\ 
Vulcanized    Rubber    Co. 

fV inthrop    Chemical   Co. 

Zi  finite  Products  Co. 


The  American  Druggist  has  proved  this: 

Manufacturers  and  agencies  have  been  quick   to  approve  of 
a  business  magazine  for  business  men  in  the  field  of  pharmacy. 

Further  Details  from 


HliARST  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 


119  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


5  WINTHROP  SQUARE 

BOSTON 
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Future  of  Radio  Advertising 


[C.ontinuod  from  pw^v  27] 


between  7  p.  m.  and  11  p  m.  tliey 
are  one-half  the  rate.  The  system 
provides  that  the  services  of  the 
artists"  bureau,  the  program  depart- 
ment, and  the  announcers  in  arrang- 
ing and  presenting  the. programs  are 
included  without  extra  charge.  It 
is  possible  for  an  advertiser  to  have 
his  program  given  in  any  one  of  the 
cities  or  over  the  complete  net-work. 
The  cost  varies  with  what  the  adver- 
tiser provides.  If  it  is  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  engaged  musicians  or  singers, 
it  is.  of  course,  cheaper  than  one 
employing  artists  of  national  stand- 
ing. Then  the  total  expense,  includ- 
ing stations  for  an  hour's  entertain- 
ment, may  be  as  high  as  S60,000.  But 
that  in  itself  is  a  separate  story;  fees 
of  from  $2,000  to  $12,000  are  not  ex- 
traordinary for  an  hour  of  individual 
artists'  time. 

The  demand  for  radio  time  by  ad- 
vertisers is  so  insistent  that  alreadv 
another  chain  has  been  formed — WOR 
and  its  satellities;  and  this  chain  is 
selling  some  space  and  is  trying  to 
sell  more. 

BECAUSE  the  advertising  agency 
receives  its  fifteen  per  cent  com- 
mission on  the  radio  advertising  it 
places,  just  as  it  does  on  the  newspa- 
per and  magazine  advertising  that  it 
places,  three  large  advertising  agencies 
have  already  organized  radio  depart- 
ments to  take  care  of  their  clients' 
problems,  and  incidentally  to  build  up 
competitively  stronger  positions.  The 
George  Batten  Company  has  engaged 
George  Podeyn  to  head  its  radio  de- 
partment; the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  has  formed  a  nucleus  of  a 
department  with  William  Ensign;  and 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  has  not 
only  signed  up  Herbert  Foster,  a 
young  executive  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  but  has 
backed  him  with  Mrs.  Annette  Bush- 
man, the  program  director  of  WEAF, 
and  Deems  Taylor,  in  the  capacity 
of  radio  program  consultant.  Then, 
too,  they  have  tied  up  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  singers  both  to  gain  a 
leverage  for  new  possible  accounts 
and  to  strengthen  their  position  in  the 
radio  field.  George  Harrison  Phelps, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit,  owns  a  station  and 
uses  radio  in  advertising  campaigns. 


All  that  a  prospective  advertiser  on 
the  radio  has  to  do  today  in  the  case 
of  any  of  tliese  agencies  is  to  state 
his  problem  and  have  it  solved  for 
him  as  quickly  and  as  effectively  as 
it  would  be  in  any  other  phase  of  his 
selling  program. 

THE  broadcasting  systems  recog- 
nize this,  and  in  giving  the  agen- 
cies their  fifteen  per  cent  are  simply 
encouraging  and  developing  their  own 
business  at  a  very  small  cost  to  them- 
selves. Other  agencies  not  quite  as 
large  as  those  named  are  also  active  in 
the  earning  of  this  fifteen  per  cent. 
They  propose  programs  to  prospective 
radio  clients  and  even  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  preparing 
scenarios  which  are  intended  to  dram- 
atize their  prospective  clients'  wares 
over  the  air.  These  scenarios  are  then 
acted  out  gratuitously  by  the  agency, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  broad- 
casting company,  while  the  client  sits 
in  a  little  room  observing  his  pros- 
pective actors  go  through  their  parts 
and  hearing  their  "noises"  through 
loud  speakers. 

But  how  far  is  the  public  aware  of 
this  new  phenomenon  in  American 
salesmanship,  and  particularly  that 
public  most  affected — the  publishers 
of  magazines  and  newspapers?  To 
what  extent  is  the  publisher  "alive" 
to  this  new  phenomenon  on  the  ho- 
rizon? Only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. Here  is  a  situation  which  is 
bound  by  the  force  of  events  and 
<  ircumstances  to  come  very  close  to 
the  very  life  blood  of  American  jour- 
nalism and  the  world  of  publications, 
and  yet  very  little  has  been  done  con- 
sciously to  foresee  the  future  and  to 
be  guided  by  what  the  future  de- 
velopments appear  to  be.  To  be  sure, 
the  newspaper  has  recognized  the  ad- 
vertising potentialities  of  the  com- 
panies that  manufacture  radio  appa- 
ratus and  of  the  radio  stores,  large 
and  small;  and  the  newspapers  have 
accorded  to  the  radio  in  their  news 
and  feature  columns  an  importance 
relative  to  the  increasing  attention 
given  by  the  public  to  the  radio  in- 
dustry. At  the  same  time  that  this 
has  been  going  on,  certain  newspapers 
have  bought  radio  stations  and  linked 
them  up   with  their  news  and  enter- 


$4,000  to  $12,000 
Income  Opportunity 
In  Your  Home  City 

Settled  man  with  some  advertising 
and  specialty  sales  experience — will 
find  here  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
a  lucrative  business  that  brings  big 
returns. 

\\'e  will  help  the  right  man  establish 
a  direct  by  mail  advertising  service  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  100.000  popu- 
lation and  over ;  the  business  will  be 
patterned,  equijiped  and  fashioned 
after  our  11 -year-old  Chicago  organi- 
zation. 

Small  investment  required.  All 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect ;  this  lousiness  is  completely  or- 
ganized. Our  method  of  turning  out 
work  will  amaze  you. 

$2,500  to  $7,500  starts  you  in  a  busi- 
ness today  that  will  take  care  of  you 
later ;  complete  information  without 
obligation.  If  you  are  really  ready  to 
build  a  business  for  yourself  write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Box  A,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, 410  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


"Arlington  Operated'' 

HOTEL 

ANSONIA 

Broadway,   73rd    to   74th   Sts., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

12    minutes     from    Penn.    and    Grand 

Central  Stations 

5   minutes    to   Theatres  and  Shopping 

Districts 

1260  ROOMS   (All  Outside) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience   of    our    guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  mid- 
night. Music,  Dancing,  2  Radio 
Orchestras,  Ladies'  Turkish  Bath, 
Beauty  Parlor,  Drug  Store.  Barber 
Shop,  Stock  Broker's  Office.  All  in 
the    Anson ia    Hotel. 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath  ...  $4.00  per  day 
Large      Double      Rooms, 

Twin  Beds,  Bath  ..  .$6.00  per  day 
Parlor,        Bedroom        and 

Bath  (2  persons)  ...  .$7.00  per  day 
Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 
A  restful  hotel-  -aivay  from  all  the  noise 
and  "dirt"  of  the  "Roaring  Forties." 
No  coal  smoke:  our  steam  plant  equipped 
oil  fuel.  Coolest  Hotel  in  New  York  in 
Summer. 

THE    ANSONIA 

i.\   coN.ii  M  1  i(i\   w  rrii   Tin; 

Hotels    Colonial,    Anderson,    Richmond 

and    Cosmopolitan 

^'Arliniiton  Operatrd^^ 
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I  CostsYouNothingtoAskAbout 


I    MOLLOY 

MADE  I 
COVERS  i 


^SKING  is  the  easiest  way  to 
•■^^  find  out  how  MoUoy  Made 
Covers  will  fit  in  with  the  plans 
you  are  making  for  your  book.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
kind  of  a  book  you  are  working  on. 
The  main  thing  is  that  you  want 
it  to  be  read,  referred  to,  kept  at 
hand — to  make  a  good  impression 
when  it  arrives — to  maintain  that 
good  impression  through  its  ap- 
pointed term  of  service. 

Ask  us  about  it!  Tell  us  in  de- 
tail about  its  size,  makeup  and  pur- 
pose— the  number  of  pages  and 
the  size  of  the  edition.  Perhaps 
you've  considered  a  Molloy  Made 
Cover  as  being  out  of  the  question 
— let  us  submit  our  suggestions 
before  you  close  your  mind. 

Molloy  Made  Covers  can  be 
made  in  any  size  or  style — in  any 
quantity — in  any  combination  ot 
colors — in  practically  any  leather 
grain.  Their  base  is  the  finest 
quality  of  artificial  leather — equal 
to  leather  in  appearance  and  su- 
perior in  wearing  quality. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead 
will  bring  the  new  Molloy  book- 
let, attractively  presenting  the 
complete  story  of  Molloy  Made 
Covers.  It  should  be  in  your 
reference  files. 


Deep  blue  u  the  background  color 
of  this  semi'ficxible  Mollov  Mtide 
Coiier,  With  the  design  in  relic/ 
against  a  Levant  gram.  The  griiv 
motor  stands  out  m  a  blue  field, 
framed  m  the  bronze  gear  U'hicli  is 
meslied  icith  the  silver  worm  gear. 
The  name  filate  is  silver.  Bool{ 
size,  eight  by  elei'en  and  one-quarter 
inches. 


MotoniN 


Results  never  possible  before  are  achieved 
with  this  newest  Molloy  product.  Full  flexi- 
bility without  board  backing;  no  raveling  edges; 
can  be  wire  stitched  to  the  inside  pages;  a 
leather  appearance  and  feel  not  hitherto  ap- 
proached. Ideal  for  booklets,  proposals,  etc. 
Ask  us  about  Mocotan! 


THE       DAVID       J.       MOLLOY       COMPANY 

2863  North  Western  Avenue,  Chicago,  lUinois 
Branch  Offices  in    ^i^^^.   All  Principal  Cities 
Commercial  (Rovers  ^^*w  for  Every  'Purpose 
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Uiiiimcrit  liistrilnitioii  facilities,  sup- 
plxiiig  these  two  features  over  tlie  air 
to  the  public  which  they  already 
reached  by  way  of  tlie  printed  slieet. 
They  have  built  up  prestige  and 
circulation  in  this  way.  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  the  Ciiicago  Daily 
\ews.  the  Detroit  News,  the  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald,  tlie  Washington 
Herald,  the  Cincinnati  Times  Star,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  newspapers  own 
stations.  At  the  same  time  newspapers 
liiroughout  the  country  began  to  real- 
ize that  the  infant  industry  they  were 
building  up  was  eating  into  their  ad- 
vertising revenue.  The  New  York  pub- 
lishers, in  self-defense,  agreed  not  to 
publish  in  their  reading  columns  the 
names  of  the  firms  which  were  giving 
tiie  advertising  entertainment;  but 
the  agreement  was  broken  by  one 
newspaper  that  printed  their  names, 
claiming  that  they  were  "news,"  and 
back  came  the  other  papers  to  the 
original  custom.  So,  too,  magazines 
— Time  and  Collier's,  for  instance — 
have  been  using  the  radio  to  build  up 
prestige  and  reputation,  but  not  as  a 
link-up  with  their  own  advertising. 

UP  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  newspaper  chain  has 
linked  the  radio  up  to  its  regular  sched- 
ule of  selling  advertising  space  on  the 
air  and  on  paper  jointly.  No  news- 
paper chain  makes  a  contract  with  an 
advertiser  offering  to  give  him  circu- 
lation in  so  and  so  many  cities  on 
paper  and  over  the  air.  No  group  of 
publishers  has  linked  up  its  space 
over  the  air  and  by  column  for  one 
joint  rate.  There  are  at  present  pub- 
lishers who  sell  space  in  the  air  and 
in  their  columns,  but  they  regard  the 
two  as  separate  ventures. 

Possiblv  new  inventions  will  make 
the  radio  cheaper  than  it  can  afford 
to  be  "at  present.  We  may  then  see 
the  newspaper  chains  offering  joint 
rates  for  publication  by  type  and  by 
voice  throughout  the  country;  or  we 
may  find  a  national  advertiser  localiz- 
ing his  advertising  by  tying  it  up  with 
local  newspaper  stations.  Or  we  may 
find  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  we 
do  today  advertising  media  determin- 
ing their  field  in  the  air  even  as  they 
do  on  earth,  and  in  the  ten  or  fifteen 
advertising  programs  on  at  the  same 
time,  the  program  appeals  being  de- 
signed to  reach  certain  classes  of  the 
public.  These  are  all  likelihoods. 
The  Hearst  Newspaper  Chain  has  re- 
cently recognized  the  situation  by  ap- 
pointing    Frank     Carlson,     formerly 
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I DIARIO  DE  LA  MARINA 


LA  HABANA,  CUBA 


It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  advertise  to  thousands  who 
might  like  to  buy,  but  have  not  the  money.  An  advertising 
campaign  concentrated  on  the  inmates  of  an  alnishou.se  wouldn't 
make  a  sale. 

Study  circulations  carefully,  especially  in  Cuba,  and  do  not 
make  your  comparisons  on  figures  alone.  Tremendous  circula- 
tions have  been  built  up  overnight  (and  have  disappeared  just 
as  quickly)  by  means  of  mud-slinging:  appeal  to  the  base 
instincts;   and  political  backing. 

Diario  de  La  Marina  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Cuba.  It  has 
been  published  in  Habana  for  95  years  without  interruption. 
War.  changes  in  government,  national  calamities  have  come  and 
gone — but  Diario  de  La  Marina  went  right  on  publishing.  It 
is  not  the  organ  of  any  political  party.  It  speaks  frankly  on 
all  national  issues,  and  is  therefore  respected  in  all  circles.  A 
safe  and  sane,  yet  progressive  policy,  has  guided  this  newspaper 
to  its  present  enviable  position. 

It  is  the  only  newspaper  in  Cuba  with  a  Rotogra^^lre  Section, 
which  is  published  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

Diario  de  La  Marina  is  read  by  those  prominent  in  politics, 
business,  society  and  sport;  and  by  people  with  money  to  spend. 
It  is  Cuba's  greatest  newspaper,  and  has  been  for  almost  100 
years. 

For  rates  and  full  particulars  on  the  Daily  and  Sunday  editions, 
and  the  Rotogravure  Section,  please  apply  to  any  of  the 
accredited  export  advertising  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
or  direct  to  Jose  Sobrino,  Administrador,  Diario  dp  La  Marina, 
Prado  103,  Habana,  Cuba. 


DIARIO  DE  LA  MARINA 


AND  SO  OUGHT  YOU! 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

9  E/ut  38th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription   for  one  year  at   $3.00. 

n  Send   bill.                                              Q  Check   attached. 

Name    Position 

Company     

Address    City State.  . 

"2-8-28 
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WANTED 
A  Sales  Manager 


^'j  NE  of  our  clients,  a  leading  industrial  Cor- 
poration, has  asked  us  to  find  a  sales  man- 
ager to  head  one  of  its  main  divisions.  Owing  to 
the  form  of  organization,  the  man  will  be  prac- 
tically in  the  position  of  general  sales  manager. 

It  is  essential  that  the  man  who  is  appointed  have 
a  notable  record  as  a  sales  manager  or  executive  in 
a  sales  department  of  large  size. 

While  the  company  makes  many  technical  prod- 
ucts the  sales  under  the  direction  of  the  man  we 
seek  are  entirely  through  commercial  channels. 
It  is  essential  that  the  sales  manager  be  familiar 
with  modern  merchandising  and  have  some  famili- 
iarity  with  national  advertising  methods  and  market 
analysis. 

This  company  also  expects  that  the  man  for  this 
place  will  be  high  grade  in  every  particular,  as  only 
such  a  man  would  find  his  surroundings  congenial. 

The  salary  will  be  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  the  position. 

This  position  is  a  new  one  but  with  an  old  com- 
pany. You  can  answer  this  advertisement  in  full 
confidence  that  your  letter  will  be  seen  only  by 
the  officers  of  the  company.  Please  give  full  in- 
formation concerning  education,  experience,  pres- 
ent and  former  connections. 

RAYMOND  E.  BELL,  Inc. 

Management  Engineers 

Broadway  at  57th  Street,  New  York 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

_  OAf^  EMGIMECRIWO  ^'*» 

i>^.4m.l4M£C  C4TAL€M»VE 


managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner,  as  correlating  head  of  all 
its  radio  departments. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  situa- 
tion the  time  will  come  when  news- 
papers and  magazines  will  find  other 
forces,  as  powerful  as  themselves, 
competing  with  tliem  for  the  advertis- 
ing dollar.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  air  today  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly:  of  a  benevolent  monopoly, 
but  of  a  monopoly  just  the  same.  The 
newspaper  and  magazine  publisher 
had  better  "look  to  his  muttons." 

SOME  men  in  the  radio  advertising 
field  maintain  that  the  tendency  of 
tiie  use  of  radio  programs  by  com- 
mercial advertisers  is  toward  an  in- 
stitutionalizing of  the  time  they  have 
on  the  air  rather  than  a  direct  sales 
appeal.  They  claim  that  this  institu- 
tionalizing must  be  supplemented  by 
newspaper  advertising.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  seem  obvious  that  even 
if  this  were  the  case  to  some  extent, 
liie  average  large  firm  can  spend  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  its  turnover 
or  its  profit  for  advertising  of  all 
kinds,  and  that  if  radio  advertising 
takes  out  any  appreciable  portion  of 
this  there  is  less  left  for  the  other 
forms  of  advertising. 

The    writer    works    with    botii    the 
newspaper   and   the    radio.      He    finds 
both    in     the    hands     of    intelligent, 
equitahlv-minded    men.      He   realizes, 
however,   that  a  free  press — one  that 
is   absolutely   devoid   of   influence   in 
any  direction   as  to   the  color   of  its 
news    columns — must     depend     upon 
otlier   legitimate   monev   sources  than 
ihdse  that  come  from  circulation  under 
the  present  system  of  newspaper  mak- 
ing and   selling.      Under  this   system, 
advertising  revenue  is  the  only  money 
tliat  can  produce  complete  independ- 
ence of  thought;  the  only  money  that 
can  produce  a  free  press.     Advertis- 
ing   revenues    have    made    the    press 
powerful    and   economical,    and   have 
made  it  able  to  present  the  news  with- 
out bias  or  prejudice.    Aside  from  any 
other  consideration,  the  press  should 
allow    nothing   to    interfere    with   the 
advertising  revenue  that  it  gets  as  a 
safeguard  in  protecting  its  independ- 
ence.    Is  not  the  surest  and  best  way 
to  insure  this  freedom  the  linking  up 
with  the  ever-growing  and  spreading 
radio  by  harnessing  it  to  the  press  and 
making  it  a  source  of  revenue  to  itself 
as  well  as  a  source  of  news  and  adver- 
ti-^ing  to  the  public? 
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Morocco 


The  Qarden  of  the  East 


Barbaric  ....  voluptuous  ....  mysterious!  A  thousand 
colours  flashing  in  the  dazzling  sunlight.  A  thousand  en- 
chantments throbbing  through  the  purpled  nights.  The 
sullen  fitful  flare  of  torches  ....  the  wild  pulse  beat  of 
desert  drums  ....  ever  to  echo  through  the  memory. 
Strange  savage  peoples  in  ceaseless  pageant.  The  east  .  .  . 
slumberous  with  dreams  ....  aflame  with  life! 

Just  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank 
the  world"  ....  North  Africa  .  .  . 
....  strung  through  all  its  wonders 
of  exotic  cities  ....  of  mirage- 
haunted  desert  and  palm  feathered 
oases  ....  the  forty-one  famous 
Trans-atlantique  hotels.     De  Luxe  57- 


its   magic!      And   there 


SrerueKJdAfi 


day  itinerary  ....  including  Mediterranean  crossing  .  .  .  hotel 
and  other  expenses  ....  private  automobiles  to  wend  those 
splendid  roads  or  ride  the  desert  dunes  ....  $1750. 
Too,  there  are  shorter  trips  ....  10-day  itinerary  as  low 
as  $200. 

And  the  glorious  adventure  begins  at  the  very  moment  you 
leave  New  York  ....  on  a  French  Liner  ....  with  all  its 
radiant  charm  of  atmosphere  ....  the  cuisine  of  Paris 
itself!  At  Le  Havre  de  Paris  no  transferring  to  tend- 
ers ...  .  simply  another  gang-plank 
.  .  .  .  a  waiting  boat  train  .... 
Paris  in  three  hours.  Overnight  .... 
the  Riviera.  One  day  across  the 
Mediterranean    ....    North    Africa! 


•••♦a- 


Information    from   any   French    Lino   Afifnt   or   Tourist    Office,   or   write   direct    to    IQ    Stole   Strrel.    \c>v    York    Citv 


-«♦♦ 
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1  0  every/buyer 
of  a  CargiH  print- 
ing joo  there^ 
come  /^t  lea,g4 
two  nleasur^rble 
monien  tsv^one 
when  he  first  sees 
\.\)e.  finisned  job, 
the  oU»er  when 
/the  /Big  Boss 
passes  judgment 
on /it. 


% 


L!ar^illU)mpany 

Grand  Rapids 


350  DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES 

PAYS  HIGH 
WAGES  IN 

ALLENTOWN 

PENNSYLVANIA 


THE 

Allentowo  Morning 
Call 

Has  a  Net  Paid 
Circulation  of  Over 

35,000 

In  This  Rich  Community 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 

"Ask  Us  About 
Adi^ertisers'  Cooperation" 


Everybody's  Business 

^Continued  from  page  5] 


tract  of  rich  soil,  but  they  are  har- 
vesting fifty  tons  to  the  acre,  which 
is  three  times  the  average  yield  of 
cane  in  Cuba.  Therefore,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  an  insula- 
tion industry,  we  have  unexpectedly 
opened  the  way  for  the  building  of 
a  big  sugar  business  of  our  own. 

The  outcome  will  be  cheaper  insu- 
lation as  a  result  of  the  profit  derived 
from  the  sale  of  sugar.  There  will 
no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  build 
ing  homes  that  represent  hardly  more 
than  over-sized  radiators  engaged  in 
melting  tons  of  snow  on  their  roofs, 
and  in  dissipating  high-priced  energy 
to  the  outside  atmosphere.  Insulation 
makes  it  possible  for  the  householder 
to  heat  with  gas  at  a  cost  very  little 
greater  than  is  entailed  in  warming  a 
leaky  house  with  coal.  It  is  develop- 
ments of  this  kind  that  plainly  indi- 
cate the  difficulty  of  visualizing  the 
ultimate  end  of  any  industrial  innova- 
tion. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  a  chemist 
finally  succeeded  in  producing  a  glass 
that  would  transmit  a  considerable 
part  of  the  vital  rays  of  the  sun.  Soon 
put  into  commercial  production,  this 
glass  has  proved  of  such  biological 
value  that  it  has  created  a  stir  through- 
out the  world.  Seeds  under  the  new 
glass  germinate  24  hours  in  advance 
of  those  under  ordinary  glass. 
Lettuce  has  a  deeper  green  and  shows 
sturdier  growth.  Getting  the  ultra- 
violet rays  to  cattle  and  poultry 
that  are  kept  under  shelter  in  the 
winter  months  is  producing  material 
benefits  in  many  places.  Patients 
in  hospitals  and  children  in  homes 
and  schools  also  continue  to  show 
positive  evidence  of  benefit  from  ex- 
posure under  the  new  health  glass. 

''P'HE  public  has  come  to  understand 
J-  what  it  means  to  live  in  sun- 
starved  bodies  as  a  result  of  spending 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  daylight  hours 
iteliind  glass  that  shuts  out  the  life 
ravs  of  the  sun.  The  outcome  Avill  be 
a  revolution  in  glass  making  and  a 
clearing  up  of  moot  questions  respect- 
ing the  utilization  of  unskimmed  sun- 
light. The  sun  sends  us  three  octaves 
of  ultra-violet  ravs.  and  it  now  appears 
tbat  we  need  only  the  first  half  of  the 


first  octave.  These  are  the  essential 
waves  we  must  get  into  our  homes  and 
working  places,  and  they  are  the  very 
ones  that  ordinary  glass  shuts  out. 

Careful  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  .Standards  show  that  some  of  the 
so-called  health  glasses  are  practically 
worthless.  But  that  the  idea  is  sound 
and  practicable  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  type  of  glass 
produced  under  careful  supervision 
continues  to  transmit  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
of  the  sun  after  the  photochemical 
action,  called  solarization,  has  fin- 
ished. 

WHO  would  have  believed  a  short 
time  ago  that  a  radical  departure 
in  glass  manufacture  would  do  more 
than  all  else  to  bring  about  a  nation- 
wide movement  to  eliminate  the  evils 
of  smoke?  Health  glass  is  of  no  value 
if  the  ultra-violet  rays  cannot  get 
through  the  outside  atmosphere  to 
reach  the  window.  It  is  the  short 
vital  rays  that  are  cut  off  first  by  solid 
matter  in  the  air. 

That  we  are  not  slowing  up  in  the 
great  fields  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery is  shown  by  current  develop- 
ments on  every  side.  The  Krupps  in 
Germany  are  demonstrating  a  steel 
that  will  wear  off  the  edges  of  hard 
files.  This  alloy  is  six  times  as  hard 
as  any  steel  of  American  manufacture. 
Another  metal,  "neonaleum,"  prob- 
ably represents  the  most  important 
discovery  since  duralumin.  A  piano 
made  of  this  alloy  would  be  so  light 
that  it  could  be  picked  up  and  carried 
away  by  a  small  boy. 

A  rust-proof  .steel  is  being  produced 
in  England  in  a  "rotary  furnace"  that 
subjects  the  ore  to  treatment  with 
gases  at  a  low  temperature.  Since  the 
indicated  cost  of  production  even  in 
the  early  stages  is  only  seventeen  dol- 
lars per  ton,  some  British  metallurgists 
think  it  possible  that  present  blast-fur- 
nace methods  of  production  may  be 
rendered  obsolete.  World  rust  de- 
stroys forty  million  tons  of  iron  each 
year.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to 
humanity  if  we  could  produce  a  rust- 
less steel  at  low  cost. 

There  is  a  new  metal  called 
'"kuprox"  which  has  the  property  of 
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conducting;  electricity  in  one  direction 
onlv.  Tliis  permits  charging  bat- 
teries at  twice  the  rate  of  the  ordi- 
nary method.  In  fact,  the  field  of 
new  alloys  is  practically  endless,  for 
it  would  take  a  chemist  a  lifetime  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the 
mixing  of  even  three  or  four  metals. 
A  few  years  ago  the  metal  beryllium 
seemed  to  have  no  value  whatever. 
Now  we  find  that  alloys  made  with 
it  are  far  more  resistive  to  corrosion 
than  carbon  steel. 

A  German  priest  has  produced  a 
])i)werful  explosive  by  saturating 
linely  divided  organic  bodies  with 
liquid  air.  A  Finnish  inventor  has 
produced  a  liquid  that  makes  wood 
fireproof.  A  new  protective  paint  has 
been  designed  for  use  in  sealing  joints 
against  oil  leakage.  A  clever  Ger- 
man found  that  by  treating  pine 
needles  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  rid 
I  if  their  resin  content,  he  had  remain- 
ing a  sort  of  "pine  wool"  made  up  of 
strong  fibers  resembling  hemp.  The 
resin  can  be  made  into  fuel  briquets, 
while  the  wool  may  be  woven  into 
heavy  fabrics. 

FEW  things  have  interested  folks 
more  in  recent  months  than  the 
new  varieties  of  so-called  "dry  ice" 
that  are  merchandised  under  different 
trade  names.  One  of  these  is  made  by 
mechanically  freezing  carbon  dioxide, 
the  same  gas  which  imparts  "fizz"  to 
soda  water.  By  means  of  this  heat- 
absorbing  solid  gas,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  transport  ice  cream  from  New 
"iork  to  the  Tropics,  or  ship  frozen 
fish  across  the  Continent  in  perfect 
condition. 

Wiat  a  really  amazing  thing  it  is 
to  think  that  the  ordinary  flue  gas 
from  our  chimneys  may  one  day  be 
caught  and  reduced  to  a  product  that 
will  become  immediately  a  direct  com- 
petitor of  ordinary  ice.  Even  in  the 
present  early  stages  of  this  remark- 
able process,  it  has  been  found  that 
one  pound  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
will  do  the  refrigerating  work  of  15 
pounds  of  water  ice.  The  user  of  the 
"dry  ice"  does  not  have  to  take  care 
of  any  disagreeable  liquid,  for  the 
new  refrigerant  gives  off  only  a  harm- 
less gas  that  preserves  rather  than 
injures  foodstuffs. 

The  temperature  of  this  strange 
substance  is  about  110  degrees  below 
zero.  It  is  so  cold  that  if  grasped 
too  firmly  it  will  destroy  cell  tissue 
just  like  a  burn.     In  several  instances 


BOOKS 

for  the  Business  Man 

Can  now  be  obtained  by  mail 
from  one  convenient,  reliable  source 


nAVE  you  neglected  to  read  Chase  and 
Schlink  s  much  discussed  "Your 
Money  s  Worth  ?  Or  Claude  Hopkins 
My  Life  in  Advertising  ?  Or  the  Goode- 
Powel  What  About  Advertising  ?  which 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  says  is  one  of  the  best 
books  on  advertising  ever  written    ? 

Let  us  suggest  a  list  of  three  or  four  really 
important  books  on  business  for  your  winter  s 
reading.  Or  tell  us  what  subject  you  are  most 
interested  in  and  we  shall  suggest  the  best 
book  from  our  complete  library.  We  have 
them  all — the  standard  reference  and  the  new 
much-talked-about  book  on  every  business 
subject — sales  direction,  advertising,  selling- 
by-mail,  window  display,  advertising  art, 
printing,  research,  co-operative  advertising, 
warehousing. 

CHECK  THIS  RECENT  LIST 
HOW  MANY  HAVEN'T  YOU  READ? 


My  Life  in  Advertising  Warehousing 

Claude  Hopkins                ^3.00  H.    A.    Haring                 ^10.00 

Window  Display  Advertising  Book  of  Sales  Management 

Carl  Percy    ^3.50  S.    Roland   Hall                 ^5.00 

What  About  Advertising?  Your  Money's  Worth 

Goode  and  Powel              ^3.50  Chase-Schlink                     ^2.00 


We  also  have  lists  of  inexpensive  books  for 
distribution    among    sales    and    office    staffs. 


Robbins  Publications  Book  Service 


9  East  38th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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19  more  manufacturers 
apply  for  Child  Life  Seal 

XTINETEEN    national   advertisers  are    having  Child   Life  test 
their  products  for  the  Seal  of  Approval,  here  shown  actual  size. 

These  manufacturers  ajipreciate  what  specific  sales  help  the 
Child  Life  seal  will  be  for  their  products  and  advertising. 

On  any  product,  this  seal  is  added  assurance  of  quality  and  satis- 
faction, from  a  magazine  read  in  200,000  homes  of  substantial 
income.  It  carries  the  endorsement  of  one  of  America's  oldest 
publishing  hou.ses,  established  in  1856. 

If  you  have  a  product  that  families  buy,  learn  more  about  this 
unusual  merchandising  plan.  Over  1,000,000  .seals  have  been  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  two  months — without  any  requirement  of 
using  advertising  in  Child  Life. 

Write  to  The  :Merchandising  Bureau  of  Child  Life,  536  S.  Clark 
Street,  for  all  tlie  facts.     \o  obligation  on  your  part. 

CHILD  LBFE 

Rand  MCNally  &  Company  —  Publishers  —  Chicago 


Bakers  Weekly 


A. B.C. -A. B. p. 

New  York  City 
NEW  YORK  OFFICERS  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis   data. 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  o*  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buyinR  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and   ABC. 


Folded  Edge  Fhichine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Clolh  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio      Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


The  Taxi  Weekly 


Covers  the  Whole 
Cab  Industry 

NKW     YORK     KJ)ITI0N    eoet     lo     10.000     taiicah 

IndlvMual,     fleet     and     company    operators.        Issued 

Mondays. 

NATIONAL  KDmON.   ready  January   1.    192S.   goes 

to   "1.000    fleet    and   company  operators   throughout   the 

U.     S.        Issued     Weuriesdavs, 

Published   in   Itn   Oim   Printing   Plant   at 
S-t    West    74.1  h    Street — New    York    City 


ice  cream  shipped  hundreds  of  miles 
under  the  preservation  of  dry  ice 
reached  its  destination  in  such  a  cold 
condition  that  it  had  to  be  warmed 
before  being  eaten.  If  this  had  not 
been  done,  the  lips  would  have  been 
burned  when  the  cream  touched  the 
mouth.  Who  can  say  what  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  development  will 
be  on  the  future  of  our  present  ice 
industry? 

Practically  no  field  is  neglected  by 
the  keen  eye  of  science.  A  Scandi- 
navian concern  is  making  an  interest- 
ing variety  of  building  block  by  mix- 
ing crushed  ice  or  snow  with  certain 
proportions  of  cement  and  sand.  The 
mass  is  heated  and  the  resulting  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  of  the  melting  ice 
leaves  a  block  or  brick  uniformly 
honeycombed  with  minute  pores.  The 
number  of  pores  can  be  varied  by 
regulating  the  quantity  of  ice  mixed 
with  the  cement.  The  blocks  are  so 
light  that  they  effect  a  saving  in 
^veight  of  at  least  a  third.  Wlien  this 
ice  concrete  is  made  without  sand  the 
resultant  product  is  a  tough  material 
that  can  be  nailed,  chiseled  and  sawed, 
as  if  it  were  wood. 

Nor  is  all  of  our  attention  being 
given  to  things  purely  mechanical. 
Healtli  preservation  is  coming  in  for 
increasing  attention.  Dr.  Ernst  Unruh 
of  Berlin  has  given  us  a  new  anaes- 
thetic known  as  "107."  It  permits 
operations  on  the  face,  nose  and  throat 
because  no  inlialation  mask  is  re- 
quired. Under  its  influence  the  pulse 
and  blood  pressure  of  the  patient  are 
said  to  remain  practically  normal. 

I  might  go  on  for  pages  talking  of 
new  materials,  any  one  of  which  may 
suddenly  necessitate  radical  changes 
in  current  practices.  Suffice  it  to  say 
there  is  no  safety  in  business  today  for 
the  executive  who  does  not  recognize 
the  potential  importance  of  unex- 
pected discoveries. 

John  Angus  McKay  Dies 

John  Angus  McKay,  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Spur  and  Golf  Illiis- 
trated.  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  \ork.  He  was  63  years  old,  and 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  the  activities  of  the 
fashionable  worlil. 

In  association  with  the  late  .Mfred 
("xwynne  Vanderbilt,  he  founded  The 
Spur  in  1913.  He  was  also  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Golf  Illustrated, 
and  president  of  the  Meadow  Press, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  Field  llluslrated. 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty-three 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-four  newspapers 


*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
*Atlanta  Constitution 
*Atlanta  Journal 
*Baltimore  Sun 
*Bimiingham  News 
♦Boston  Herald 
*Boston  Traveler 
*BuSalo  Courier  Express 
♦Buffalo  Sunday  Times 

Chicago  Daily  News 
♦Chicago  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
♦Cincinnati  Enquirer 
♦Cleveland  News 
♦Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

News 
♦Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
♦Detroit  Free  Press 
♦Detroit  News 
♦Evanston  News-Index 
♦Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
♦Fresno  Bee 
♦Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 

Marina 
♦Hartford  Courant 
♦Houston  Chronicle 
♦Houston  Post-Dispatch 
♦Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
♦Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
♦Kansas  City  Star 
♦Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press 

Telegram 


♦Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
♦Louisville  Courier  Journal 
♦Louisville  Sunday  H&rald 
Post 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
♦Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
♦Miami  Daily  News 
♦Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Tribune 
♦Montreal  La  Patrie 

Montreal  La  Presse 
♦Montreal  Standard 
♦Nashville  Banner 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard 
♦New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 

New  York  Bollettino  Delia 
Sera 
♦New  York  Corriere 

D  America 
♦New  York  Evening  Graphic 
♦New  York  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦New  York  MorningTelegraph 
♦New  York  II  Progresso 

Italo  Americano 
♦New  York  Evening  fost 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
♦New  York  Times 


♦New  York  Sunday  News 
♦New  York  World 
♦Omaha  Sunday  Bee-News 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦Peoria  Star 

♦Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
♦Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

6?  North  American 
♦Providence  Sunday  Journal 
♦Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch 
♦Rochester  Democrat 

Chronicle 
♦St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
♦St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦St.  Paul  Daily  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Pres 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Seattle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦Springfield,  Mass,  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦Syracuse  Post  Standard 
♦Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦Toronto  Star  Weekly 
♦Washington  Post 
♦Washington  Sunday  Star 
♦Waterbury  Sunday 

Republican 
♦Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
♦Youngstown,  O^Vindicatoi 


Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing, 

and  is  supplied  by  Kimberly-Clark  Company 

to  above  papers  marked  with  a  star 

Kimberly-Qai'k  (bmpany 

V  E.i.m.hcil  1S72 


NEW  YORK 
51  Chambers  Street 


E.i.m.hcil  1S72 

Neenah,  Wis. 

LOS  ANGELES 
716  Sun  Finance  Building 


CHICAGO 
208  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Write  for  our  ruw  booJt.  the  A  B  C  of  Rotogyavure.  showirig  many  interesting  sPecimem  J)Tintcd  b>  this  rr\odim  proceit.   It  will  he 
«nt  to  you  without  charge.    Addreu  Kimherly'Clark  Cornpany.  Rotogrovure  DciicIo()Tncnt  Df^ar^mfnt.  208  S.  LaSalU  St..  Chicago 
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Moderiiisiii  Emerges 
Full-Fledged 

[Continued  from  page  40] 

contributes  to  that  end,  is  more  llian 
justified  if  it  helps  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  After  vour  printing  is  read, 
you  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  it. 

'I'lic  essential  quality  of  printing  in 
the  ciinser\  ali\  c  manner  is  hookish- 
ness.  Book  style,  book  rules,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  book,  are  the  basic  ele- 
ments in  its  design.  Therein  lies  its 
weakness  from  the  merchandising 
point  of  view.  Bookisli  printing  is  not 
sensational.  There  is  little  about  it  to 
catch  the  eye  and  intrigue  the  mind — 
except,  perhaps,  a  cold,  rather  austere 
sort  of  beauty:  and  the  average  man 
whose  time  is  crowded,  and  whose 
mails  every  day  are  flooded  with  com- 
mercial printing,  is  not  over  suscepti- 
ble, as  a  rule,  to  beaut\  of  the  bookish 
type,  nor  over  likely  to  read  the  mes- 
sage it  brings  him — unless,  of  course, 
he  has  sent  for  it  or  wishes  to  have  the 
information  that  it  contains.  A  smash, 
a  splasli  of  bright  color,  an  eccentric 
design,  are  obviously  far  more  likely 
to  capture  his  attention  and  hold  it, 
and  so  insure  the  contents  being  read. 

That  in  brief,  is  the  explanation,  or 
one  explanation,  of  why  the  modern- 
ist style  has  been  gaining  ground — 
because  it  is  better  adapted  to  modern 
commercial  conditions,  more  likely  to 
be  successful  in  the  commercial  sense. 
If  the  present  state  of  commercial  con- 
ditions is  to  last,  then  modernism  in 
one  form  or  another  is  likely  also  to 
last. 

And  that,  again,  is  the  explanation 
for  the  gulf  that  is  constantly  widen- 
ing between  the  book  style  of  printing 
and  printing  for  commerce.  They  are 
in  die  process  of  becoming,  if  indeed 
they  have  not  already  become,  two  en- 
tirely distinct  and  separate  arts. 

MR.  JENSEN,  I  think,  has  gone  a 
step  further  than  anyone  else  in 
his  development  of  the  modernist 
motif  in  printing.  In  this  booklet, 
"Let  Us  Imagine,"  he  has  evolved  new 
forms  in  design,  forms  that  have  never 
been  used  before,  that  are  unique  in 
the  annals  of  printing,  that  take  their 
departure  not  from  some  historic 
source  but  from  here  and  now.  And 
look  at  the  color!  I  do  not  say  they 
are  great  art:  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
judge  of  that:  but  I  do  say  they  are 
art.  and  that  this  piece  of  printing  is 
art. 


THE 
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National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
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Announces  that  it  has 
been  appointed  as  the 
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The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.  Est.  1876  A.  B.  P. 

'■Advertislni:  and  SelllnE   to   Architects."   a  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    or 
the    architectural    field,    is   now    available. 
Your  copy   will   be    sent    upon    request. 


501    Fifth   Ave. 


New  York 


ANY  SIZE-ANY  QUANTITY 
Schaefer-Ross  Company,  Inc. 


THERMOMETERS 

An  effective  tie-up  betweeu 
your  advertising  and  the  dealers" 
that  costs  little. 

Dealers  will  pay  the  cost  of 
this  dealer  help  with  a  365  day- 
a  year    effectiveuess. 

Every  thermonieier  is  manu- 
factured in  our  factory  and 
carries  our  guarantee. 

Hundreds  of  national  adver- 
tisers are  now  using  them.  Write 
UB  for  samples  mid  phin  show- 
ing effective  tie-up  between  your 
advertising  and  that  of  the 
dealer. 

THE   CHANEY 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

IHM)    Enat    Pleasant    St.. 

SpringrfleUI,    Oliln 
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THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS    FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


M.  Marck  Remarks: 

"The  News  Digest,"  especially 
changes  in  agencies  and  new  advertis- 
ing accounts,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  item  in  your  publica- 
tion. Hoping  that  you  will  enlarge 
this  part  of  your  publication.  .  .  . 

Martin  Marck 
Foreign  Language 

Neicspaper    Advertising 
Boston,  Mass. 

An  Oldster's  Plea 

Am  anxiously  awaiting  future  issues 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  to  see  what, 
if  anything,  disinterested  parties  say 
about  my  "Plea  for  Us  Oldsters."  Nat- 
urally. I'd  much  rather  see  the  story 
"panned"  than  ignored  altogether,  es- 
pecially since  you  seem  to  have  had 
considerable  confidence  in  it  as  a  hell 
raiser. 

G.  L.  Price 

Secretary 

The  Mayers  Company,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Behind  Scenes  in  the 
Testimonial  Factory 

It  might  amuse  you  to  hear  of  an  ex- 
perience I  had  last  week.  A  gentle- 
man of  international  repute,  whose 
name  is  second  only  to  those  of  such 
men  as  Babe  Ruth  or  Jack  Dempsey, 
wandered  into  my  office  and  spent  the 
better  part  of  the  afternoon  with  us. 
Recently  his  picture  had  adorned  the 
advertisement  of  a  well-known  cigar- 
ette in  a  nation-wide  series  of  news- 
papers, with  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  thought  that  particular  brand 
of  cigarette  was  "all  to  the  berries." 

Hoping  to  get  a  rise  out  of  him,  I 
offered  him  a  cigarette  of  another 
make  during  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation. He  almost  restored  my  wan- 
ing faith  in  testimonial  advertising  by 
refusing  the  cigarette.  However,  he 
did  so  with  a  laugh  and  the  remark 
that  he  indorsed  the  other  brand.  The 
effect  was  immediately  spoiled,  how- 
ever, by  his  reaching  in  his  pocket  and 
producing  still  a  third  brand,  which 
was  not  only  unadvertised  but  was  not 
even  made  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  to  us  on  the  inside,  such 
things  are  not  strange,  and  most  of  us 
have   probably   given   the   testimonial 


advertising  the  consideration  it  was 
worth.  Nevertheless,  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  shock,  even  to  me,  to  see  this 
gentleman  coolly  refusing  to  smoke 
the  brand  of  cigarette  whose  maker 
had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, together  with  his  picture  and 
his  testimonial.  One  would  have 
tliought  he  would  at  least  have  bluffed 
it  out  for  a  few  months  after  his  photo- 
graph appeared. 

J.  K.  Mac  Neill 
Sales  Manager 
Hewes  &  Potter,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Every  Lytle  Letter  Has  a 
Meaning 

The  taboo  you  seem  to  have  placed 
on  prosey,  long  articles,  profound,  but 
unreadable,  which  are  the  detracting 
element  of  a  majority  of  professional 
or  trade  magazines,  is  one  point  highlv 
commendable. 

William  J.  Lytle 
Daily  Review 
Sistersville,  tf.  Va. 

What  a  Woman  Thinks 

May  I  rise  in  earnest  protest  against 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Philip 
Spane  in  his  article,  "Women  Writers 
—Quick?" 

Advertising  doesn't  need  more 
women  writers.  It  needs  fewer  and 
better.  It  needs  more  men  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  woman's  self-centered, 
highly-personal  viewpoint. 

There  are  great  women  novelists  be- 
cause the  novelist  interprets  life 
through  the  viewpoint  of  a  single 
character.  There  are  few  great  adver- 
tising women  because  advertising  must 
interpret  living  through  the  viewpoint 
of  the  crowd. 

Julie  M.  D.  Barry 
Philadelphia 

Doesn't  Like  New  Type  Dress 

Regarding  the  new  make-up,  I  wish 
I  could  be  congratulatory,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  book  is  harder  to 
read  and  actually  requires  a  definite 
effort  of  concentration  to  keep  the  eye 
from  wandering. 

Marsh   K.   Powers 
Powers-House  Co. 
Cleveland 


Hitching  to  Stars 

We  want  women  copy  writers,  but 
where  can  one  get  them  (except  for 
department  store  merchandise)  ?  How 
are  women  training  themselves  for 
higher  advertising  tasks?  Check  the 
list  of  subjects  chosen  for  women  Ad- 
Club  gatherings — that  is  a  good  index. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  League  of  Ad- 
vertising Women  (New  York)  was 
devoted  to  a  snappy  discussion  of  as- 
trology. 

Flint  MacLntyre 
William  Parsons'  Sons 
New  York 


We  Cannot  Tell  a  Lie 

To  read  Advertising  &  Selling  is  a 
rest  not  alone  for  the  mind  but  for  the 
eyes.  It  has  "IT."  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  such  a  change? 

George  F.  Barthe 
Advertising  Counsel 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Woman  Pays! 

Last  night  again  I  interrupted  the 
family's  reading  by  telling  her  about 
the  tailored  touches  you've  given  the 
January  issues.  You  are  doing  a  great 
job.  .  .  . 

W.  Hunter  Snead 
Advertising  Manager 
Edwin  L.  Wiegand  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Githens  Gets  a  Credit  Slip 

The  silhouette  sketch  of  a  Gondola 
which  you  credited  to  me  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling,  made 
merely  as  a  decoration  for  a  "house" 
travel  advertisement,  was  largely  and 
deliberately  taken  from  a  booklet  ad- 
vertising the  Lido.  For  this  reason, 
the  drawing  was  unsigned. 

Inasmuch  as  you  reprinted  this 
without  my  knowledge,  I  would  be 
grateful  if  you  would  correct  any  mis- 
apprehension concerning  my  standing 
in  the  Art  World. 

I  am,  God  knows,  no  artist,  but 
merely  a  hewer  on  wood  and  a  drawer 
on  Whatman's  to  amuse  children  or  to 
decorate  an  idea. 

Perry  Githens 
Associate  Editor,  Life 
Netv   York 
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A  Larger  Window  Display  Year  Than 
Ever  Before  in  Advertising  History 


1097  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  banner  year. 
Many  new  products 
were  introduced  and  featured  thru 
the  quick,  direct  and  inexpensive 
method  of  window  display. 

Old,  established  produas  were 
brought  more  forcibly  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  thru  the  increased 
use  of  this  "point-of-sale"  adver- 
tising, tying  up  even  more  closely 
with  the  national  campaign. 

Window  displays  were  of  a 
higher  calibre- — finer  art  work, 
more  careful  plan- 
ning and  more  in- 
telligent direction 
resulting  in  a  closer 
realization  of  the 
display's  job^ 
the  selling  of 
merchandise. 


M 
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Specializing 
ihwi'ndow^/?(y 
store  display 
adverjising 


A  thorough  survey  of  our 
clients'  plans  shows  that  an  even 
greater  use  of  window  and 
counter  displays  is  being  con- 
sidered for  1928. 

Its  recognition  by  the  Adver- 
tising Agencies  as  a  Major 
Medium  causes  Window 
Display  to  be  included  more 
and  more  in  the  Advertising 
Budget. 

Year  by  year  the  importance  of 
window  display  in  the  advertising 
scheme  becomes 
more  apparent- — 
year  by  year  its 
use  becomes  more 
wide-spread— and 
1928  will  prove  to 
be  the  banner  year 
t902^      of  them  all! 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.,  inc. 


J^ithographers 


OFFICES   AND   COMPLETE   MANUFACTURING   PLANT 

511-519  East  72nd  Street    •    New  York  City 
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"AND  SLEEP/ 
MAN,  H0\\^  I  DID  SLEEP!" 

Well,  you  won't  see  much  of  me  this  summer. 
I  intend  to  spend  most  of  my  time  right  here. 
Though  we're  just  on  a  short  trip  now,  Mary  and 
I  know  this  is  the  one  place  for  our  vacation. 
What  a  hotel!  Splendid  food,  and  the  guests  as 
pleasant  and  friendly  as  you'd  want  to  meet.  We 
sleep  like  tops,  too.  There's  plenty  of  sun  and  air 
in  our  rooms;  it  feels  mighty  good  to  wake  up  to 
a  place  like  that.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  hotel  are 
certainly  thoughtful;  they  all  do  their  best  to 
make  us  comfortable.  Jim  Coulter  (he  comes 
down  regularly  with  his  family),  says  he  con- 
siders this  place  his  second  home.  I'm  beginning 
to  look  on  it  the  same  way. 

*         *         * 

Further  informafioti  about  Chalfonte-Haddoii 
Hall  is  interestingly  given  in  booklet  form.  JV e 
ivoiild  be  glad  to  mail  von  a  copy. 

(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC    CITY 

American    Plan 


DISPLAY    advertising    forms    of    Advertising    and 
Selling  close  7  days  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held  open  until  the 
Saturday  before  the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  display  adver- 
tisements to  ai)pear  in  the  Feb.  22  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  Fel).  J.S.  Classified  advertisements  Avill 
be  accepted  up  to  Saturday,  Feb.  18. 


Has  Advertising  Prac- 
tice Advanced  Faster 
than  Its  Ethics? 

[Continued  from  page  23] 

Development  of  the  Iiigli  speed  prinlini; 
press. 

Standardization     of     color     processes     in 
magazine   printing. 
Improved  printing  papers. 

D.  Business  Detail 

Important  steps  in  standardization  of 
publication  sizes. 

Standardization   in  publishers'   rate   cards. 
Establishment    of    inspection    service    for 
outdoor  advertising  by  N.O.A.B. 
Standardization   in    form   of   conlracls   for 
space  by  A.A.A.A.  members. 

E.  Checking  Results 

Much  personal  field  work  done  in  check- 
ing results  through  collaboration  of  ad- 
vertising agencies  and  publishers  with  the 
advertiser. 

Obviously  no  one  division  of  ad- 
vertising is  responsible  for  these  im- 
provements in  practice.  Probably  no 
industry  has  displayed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cooperative  action  looking  to 
improvement  in  its  operation.  Prog- 
ress has  come  through  organization 
and  association  of  interest.  The 
A.A.A.A.,  the  A.N.A.,  the  Internation- 
al Advertising  Association  and  many 
other  organizations  representing  the 
publishers  and  the  crafts  have  all 
made   important   contributions. 

Here  is  a  record  of  splendid  ad- 
vance. There  is  good  reason  for  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  in  the  ad- 
vertising work.  But  should  it  not 
be  tempered  by  the  consciousness  that 
even  greater  responsibilities  are  as  yet 
not   completely  discharged? 

ADVERTISING  has  come  up  in  the 
Lsame  period  in  which  has  devel- 
oped the  most  severe  business  competi- 
tion the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  It  has 
not  been  free  from  the  influence  of 
this  highly  competitive  era.  The 
urge,  the  necessity  to  move  merchan- 
dise has  communicated  itself  to  ad- 
vertising in  forms  of  appeal  and 
phraseology  that  are  not  infrequently 
at  variance  with  fact.  The  manufac- 
turer with  the  courage,  faith  and  re- 
straint to  keep  his  advertising  on  an 
informative  plane  and  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration has  too  often  been  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
next  big  forward  step  in  advertising. 
Those     who     direct     advertising    and 
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those  who  employ  it  must  realize  more 
keenly  that  advertising  has  long  since 
taken  its  place  as  a  public  service, 
its  success  and  its  effectiveness  are 
now.  and  will  be,  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  public  belief.  Public 
faith  in  the  service  rendered  by  ad- 
\ertising  cannot  be  maintained  by 
jiresenting  glittering  generalities  and 
superlatives  where  information  is 
desired. 

BROADLY  speaking,  advertising 
has  sold  itself  to  industry  as  a 
vital  factor  in  tlie  movement  of  busi- 
ness. It  has,  in  the  words  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  "changed  the 
material  condition  of  the  people."  It 
has  gone  far  toward  perfecting  its  own 
machinery  of  operation  and  has  thus 
added  to  its  eiBciency. 

The  next  great  advance  will  be 
marked  by  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
sincere argument,  the  half  truth  and 
tlie  fictitious  appeal  from  all  forms  of 
advertising. 

There  can  be  no  place  for  bad  prac- 
tice in  the  employment  of  a  force 
which  has  demonstrated  its  power  to 
sway  the  minds,  habits  and  desires 
of  a  nation. 

Rov   Baniliill  Victor   in   Ad 
League  Golf  Tournament 

Rov  Barnhill,  New  York,  defeated 
George  D.  Cutton,  Boston.  2  and  1,  at 
the  Winter  Golf  League  of  Advertising 
Interests  Competition,  held  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Florida. 

Mrs.  Ralph  K.  Strassman,  New 
York,  captured  the  women's  tourna- 
ment, winning  the  deciding  match  by 
7  up  and  C  to  play,  from  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Manson  of  Boston. 

Rodney  E.  Boone,  president  of  the 
league,  won  the  final  of  the  third  six- 
teen from  M.  C.  Bobbins,  New  York, 
by  4  and  2.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  won  the  second  sixteen  final 
from  R.  J.  Rich,  Chicago,  by  4  and  3. 
The  fourth  sixteen  was  won  by  W.  J. 
Matheson,  Boston,  who  defeated  Alex 
McKay,  Philadelphia,  5  and  4. 

The  convention  headquarters  were 
at  the  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament 
reports  were  given,  and  election  of 
officers  held.  The  results  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

President,  S.  Wilbur  Gorman.  New 
York:  vice-president,  W.  H.  Race, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  secretary,  Carl  Percy, 
New  York,  and  treasurer.  M.  C.  Rob- 
bins,  New  York. 


Booth  Newspaper  Cities 


of  Michigan 


Grand  Rapids 

1920    Census    137,634 
Present   Estimate 

172,000 


A  city  of  homes  and  home 
owners  (second  in  U.  S.) 
Diversified  Industries  —  auto 
body  building,  printing,  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products. 
Bakery,  flour  and  grist  mill 
products,  cigar  making  and  the 
world's  greatest  furniture  mar- 
ket. 

Completely   covered   by   the 
circulation^    of 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
PRESS 

More  city  circulation  per  capita 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
United   States. 

*A.B.C.    net   paid   for   year    1927 


90,697 


fThis    is    the    first    of    a    : 
ing    the    principal    cities 
Watch     for     other     annou 


Flint 


1920  Census  91,599 
Present   Estimate 

145,000 

24,000   Men 

working  every   day   at  Buick 


10,500    Men 

working    at    Chevrolet 


6,000   Men 

working    at   Fisher   Body 


3,000   Men 

working    at   A.C.    Spark    Plug 


5,000  Men  and  Women 

working    in    other    industries 


All  Receiving  Good  Wages 


and  the  advertiser's  story  is  told  to 
all  of  these  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies    by     the     only     daily      newspaper 

THE  FLINT  DAILY 
JOURNAL 

A. B.C.    Net   Paid    daily   average   for   3 
months    ending   Dec.   31,    1927 


first    of    a    series    of    advertisements    featur 
of    the    Booth    Newspaper 
ncements     in     subsequent 


45,069 

featur- 'Tl 

Area.    I 

issues. JJ 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Grand  Rapids  Press    Saginaw  Daily  News     Jackson  Citizen  Patriot    Muskegon  Chronicle 
Flint  Daily  Journal     Kalamazoo  Gazette      Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


A.    KLEIN.  Eastern  Representative 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.   E.   LUTZ,  Western  Representative 
6  North  Michigan   Ave.,  Chicago 


SPACE  SALESMAN  AVAILABLE 

THIS  man  has  been  a  business  builder  for  ten  years — has 
secured  orders  and  maintained  contacts  with  distinction 
and  success. 

Now  busy  and  highly  regarded,  but  hopes  to  find  work  that 
carries  more  satisfaction  and  better  earnings. 

Agency  and  advertisers'  contacts  are  in  New  York  territory. 

Straight  thinker  with  mature  business  judgment. 

Engineering  graduate. 

Salary  secondary  but  at  least  $7800,  to  be  applied  against 
commissions. 

Address  Box  505,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York. 
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The   Principles   and   Methods 
of  Selling  and  Advertising 
BY  MAIL  -  -  - 
Just  Out ! 

Costs 

Plans 

Copy 

Letters 

Forms 

Follow- 
Ups 

Checking 
Results 


IN  this  book  S.  Roland  Hall  does 
for  the  mail-order  and  direct- 
mail  fields  what  he  has  already 
done  so  successfully  for  the  lields  of 
general  advertising,  retail  advertis- 
ing and  selling,  sales  management, 
and  business  correspondence.  This 
book  is  a  handbook  of  best  mail- 
order and  direct-mail  methods  culled 
from  the  experiences  of  nearly  a 
thousand  different  firms. 

Mail-Order  and 
Direct-Mail  Selling 

By  S.   Roland   Hall 

500     pages,     5x8,     Flexible,     Illustrated, 

$5  net,  postpaid. 

This  handbook  presents  Ilie  fiinJaincntals  of 
the  dual  field  of  mail-order  and  direct-mail 
aciirities  and  describes  the  methods  used  hy 
such  flmis  as  (he  Frank  E.  Dans  Company,  the 
Shaeffer  Pen  Company,  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co..  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Harley-Davidson 
Motor  Company.  Life  Extension  Institute,  FrlR- 
idaire,  etc.,  etc.  It  i?  an  indispensable  ency- 
clopedia on   advertislntr  and   selline  by   mail. 

Every  section  of  this  handbook  is  a  priceless 
treasurj'  of  dollars-and-cents  Information.  The 
treatment  of  mailing  lists,  of  Inquiry  and  order 
forms,  of  mail-order  and  direct- mail  work  for 
retailers  Is  notable.  The  section  entitled 
"Problems  of  the  Small  Advertiser"  makes  every 
requirement  of  "estabUshinc  a  business  of  your 
own"  clear,  from  the  selection  of  the  article 
to  be  marketed  down   to  correspondence  methods. 

Some    Questions    to    Ask    Yourself 

Have  you  a  good  idea  of  the  selling  costs 
and   results   of    various    mail-order    undertakings? 

Are  you  familiar  with  all  of  the  reliable  key- 
ing   systems? 

Have  you  a  complete  file  of  the  various  In- 
genious ways  of  using  the  illustrated  letter,  the 
multiple-page  letter,  the  flap  letter  in  different 
styles,    etc? 

Would  you  be  Interested  in  seeing  the  views 
of  a  large  group  of  advertisers  on  the  question 
of    Bending    return    postage    to    their    inquirers? 

Are  you  extending  your  circle  of  customers 
through  your  present  customers  as  thoroughly 
as    possible? 

Wouldn't  a  review,  in  great  detail,  of  a 
good  number  of  successful  mail-order  and  dirpct- 
mail    campaigns   be   of    real    aid? 

See    it    FREE — Mail 
Just     This    Coupon! 


McGraw-Hill  book  co..  inr. 

370   Seventh   Ave.,   New    York 

Send  me  for  10  days'  free  examination  Hall's 
Mall-Ordor  and  Direct-mall  Selling.  J5.00  net. 
postpaid.  I  agree  to  remit  for  the  book  or  to 
return    it,    postpaid,   within    10    days    nf    receipt. 

\amo      

AddreBS      

Portion      

Companv      

(Rooks  sent  on  approval  to  retail  purchasers 
In   U.    S.    and    Canada   rtnly. ) 
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Quick  Work! 


1  HAD  seen  enough — and  more  than 
^  enough — of  Palermo;  but  I  did  not  want 
to  go  north  until  the  storms  which  have  been 
harrying  Europe  had  ceased.  The  thought 
of  running  over  to  Tunis  took  root  in  my 
mind.  Two  days  later  it  flowered.  I  inter- 
viewed the  man  who — I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve— could  arrange  certain  details  which 
were  a  trifle  out  of  the  ordinary  He  was 
entirely  sympathetic.  Yes,  he  assured  me, 
he  would  gladly  comply  with  my  request. 
Would  I  leave  with  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion which  I  had  shown  him?  He  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  it  made  and  for- 
warded to  Rome  so  that  matters  could  be 
arranged  to  my  satisfaction.  The  letter 
would  be  returned  to  me  the  next  day^ 
absolutissimo. 

Somewhat  against  my  better  judgment,  I 
left  the  letter  of  introduction  with  him. 
That  was  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  The 
letter  was  returned  lo  me  this  morning — 
after  I  had  written  twice  asking  for  it.  I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  whether  or  not 
my  request  for  special  consideration  will  be 
complied    with. 

About  the  time  I  sail  for  America,  I  im- 
agine, I  shall  get  word  that  everything  I 
wanted — and  it  was  not  much — has  been 
arranged. 

A  "Mi'take' 

THIS  letter  was  handed  me  when  my 
steamer  arrived  at  Palermo: 

"Your  most  kind  favor  at  hand;  I  feel  so 
glad  to  hear  of  your  good  intention  to  honor 

us  of  your  presence  here  at  the  and 

no  doubt  I  shall  do  my  very  best  in  order  to 
meet  your  wishes  in  regard  of  prices,  etc. 

The  best  and  most  convenient  term  en 
Pension  that  I  could  arrange  for  you  and 
Party  at  this  time  of  the  year,  reserving  you 
very  comfortable  and  well  located  rooms — ■ 
quiet,  sunny,  with  lovely  view,  would  be 
Lires  It.  50  per  person  daily. 

Trusting,  Dear  Sir,  you  will  decide  on  our 
favor,  I  beg  to  remain.  Dear  Sir,  with  best 
compliments." 

My  bill,  however,  was  not  at  the  rate  of 
50  lire  a  day^t  was  at  the  rate  of  55  lire. 
And  there  were  all  sorts  of  "extras,"  of 
which  not  a  word  had  seen  said.  As  good- 
naturedly  as  I  could,  I  protested.  The  man- 
ager apologized.  It  was  a  "mi'take."  The 
bill  would  be  rectified — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  ordinarily — so  he  said — he  got  75  lire 
a  day  for  the  magnificent  apartment  which 


had  been  assigned  me.  He  was  losing  money, 
le  assured  me,  by  letting  me  have  the  best 
suite  in  his  hotel  at  50  lire  a  day.  Perhaps 
I  would  reconsider  matters.  Perhaps  I  would 
pay  the  bill  as  it  stood.  I  wouldn't?  That 
was  too  bad.  Regretfully,  he  receipted  the 
bill.  Then  came  this:  "If  you  and  your  love- 
ly ladies  will  stay  two  weeks,  I  shall  gladly 
give  you  a  much  lower  rate — oh,  so  much 
lower]     45  lire— No?     Well,  40." 

This  Time  Its  Real 

''r^HE  la^t  time  I  was  in  Italy — that  was  in 
-*-  1913 — I  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
"American  invasion"  of  Europe.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  more  sound  than  sub- 
stance to  it.  Nowadays,  one  does  not  hear 
much  about  the  invasion — one  sees  it.  Evi- 
dences multiply.  The  street  cars  in  Italian 
cities  carry  advertisements  of  American 
products.  The  biggest  advertisement  in  the 
Italian  newspapers  are  of  American  goods. 
And  at  the  Anglo-American  store  in  the  lit- 
tle seaside  resort  where  this  is  written.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  on  sale  regularly. 
The  price,  I  may  say,  is  ten  lire — about  55 
cents.  Four  copies  a  week  are  disposed  of, 
the  proprietor  tells  me.  "Later,  more — oh, 
much   more — maybe,  ten.' 


Imagine  It 


NONE  of  the  Latin  races  seem  to  have 
the  least  understanding  of  what  ad- 
vrrtising  is  or  how  it  works.  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  criticism,  merely  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  explanation,  possibly,  is 
that  in  none  of  the  Latin  countries  has  mass- 
production  been  carried  to  such  lengths  as 
in  Germany,  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  In  Italy,  for  example,  almost  every- 
thing is  hand-made — very  slowly,  very  care- 
fully and  with  a  touch  of  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who  fashions  it.  One  would  think, 
however,  that  in  certain  industries,  the  need 
for  some  quick  way  of  telling  the  public 
about  the  things  one  offers  would  have  long 
ago  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  business 
men.  But  that  is,  apparently,  not  the  case. 
The  department  stores  in  all  but  the  largest 
cities  in  Italy  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
done  all  they  can — or  should — do,  when  they 
have  printed  a  few  thousand  dodgers  and 
handed  them  to  passers-by. 

Last  night,  in  talking  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  little  hotel  of  which  I  am  one  of  a 
dozen  guests,  I  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  San  Domenica — the  biggest  hotel  in  the 
village— was  filled.  "Yes,"  said  he.  "It  is 
very  old.  Everybody  knows  about  it.  When 
people  come  here,  they  go  to  the  San  Do- 
menica. They  do  not  know  of  any  other 
place." 

Imagine  the  manager  of  an  American  re- 
.sort  hotel  saying  that! 
[IFritten  from  Palermo.]  Jamoc. 
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aradoxkal  as  it  may 
seem,  isn't  it  nevertheless  feasible  that  as 
a  newspaper's  circulation  becomes  huge, 
appraisal  of  its  value  becomes  simple? 


It  is  reasonable  that  a  newspaper 
of  small  circulation  in  a  great  city 
may  be  confined  very  largely  to  one 
or  two  classes.  And  to  a  degree 
the  nature  of  those  classes  may  be 
ascertained;  an  advertiser  may  then 
justifiably  accept  or  reject  the  news- 
paper in  accordance  with  his  views 
concerning  the  value  of  reaching 
these  certain  classes. 

But  when  a  newspaper's  circulation 
reaches  a  point  at  which  it  is  bought 
by  a  fifth  of  a  city's  population  and 
read  by  at  least  half  of  it.  isn't  it 
also  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
must,  by  virtue  of  its  vast  size, 
reach  and  influence  all  classes.-*  Is 
it    conceivable    that    half   of   Chi- 


cago's population  is  definitely  of 
one  class  ? 

When  you  plan  advertising  in  Chi- 
cago, remember  this:  The  Chicago 
Evening  American  has  a  greater 
circulation  by  more  than  100,000 
than  any  other  Chicago  evening 
paper.  In  December,  192  7,  it  aver- 
aged 558,138.  To  and  including 
January  14,  1928,  its  average  was 
611,905.  Using  a  family  multiple 
of  3  instead  of  the  customary  4, 
the  resultant  number  of  readers 
eliminates  the  class  problem  by 
embracing  all  classes  and  demon- 
strates the  right  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  to  full  inclu- 
sion in  any  Chicago  schedule. 


CHIC 


ICAN 


a  good  newspaper 
RODNEY      E.      BOONE 

General  Manager  National  Advertising 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  gfuests 

Equal  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
. . . Broad v/oy  at  63rd St... 

^nM  VlTH  PRIVATE  Toti  ^ 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 


■L 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 
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Servicing    of    Produc- 
tive Machinery 

[Continued  from  page  22] 

deficiencies  of  the  machine,  which  do 
not  appear  until  after  delivery,  from 
break-downs,  from  accident,  from  in- 
ability of  the  user  to  maintain  produc- 
tion schedule,  etc. 

To  service  productive  machinery, 
as  a  rule,  requires  that  correction  be 
made  at  the  purchaser's  plant  rather 
than  to  re-ship  to  the  factory.  Trans- 
portation costs  and  delays  compel  this 
procedure.  Moreover,  the  serviceman 
must  usually  travel  out  from  the  fac- 
tory no  matter  whether  the  trip  be 
fiftv  miles  or  three  thousand.  Larger 
makers  have  branches  at  a  few  points 
— Linotype  at  three  points;  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse  at  all  im- 
portant centers.  National  Carbon  and 
Carbide  have  more  than  one  hundred; 
Black  &  Decker  for  their  portable 
drills,  have  branches  at  17  cities.  This 
does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  serviceman  usually  must  come 
from  the  factory.  This  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinction from  servicing  the  individual 
for  his  radio  or  other  household  appli- 
ances. Of  automobile  service  stations 
the  country  has  possibly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand;  one  radio  mak- 
er boasts  twenty  thousand  servicing 
dealers;  one  maker  of  domestic  re- 
frigerators has  over  five  thousand. 

SERVICING  the  individual  consum- 
er presumes  that  he  is  unable  to 
serve  himself.  The  buyer  of  machin- 
ery is,  on  the  contrary,  probably  ac- 
customed to  things  mechanical;  and, 
in  all  probability,  maintains  a  few 
general  utility  men  if  not  a  complete 
repair  force.  It  therefore  follows  that 
to  such  a  user  may  be  sent  technical 
data  of  a  sort  that  would  be  wasted 
on  the  individual.  Blue  prints  are 
common,  all  the  way  from  the  templet 
print  to  details  of  automatic  parts. 
Engineering  principles  may  be  ex- 
plained. "Service  bulletins"  may  be 
sent  from  time  to  time.  The  possibil- 
ity of  thus  talking  in  technical  jargon 
to  understanding  owners  unquestion- 
ably reduces  the  demand  for  servicing. 
Yet,  though  diminished,  servicing 
cannot  be  escaped.  Roger  L.  Putnam, 
president  of  the  Package  Machinery 
Company,  says: 

"We  do  send  out  blue  print  instruc- 
tions of  a  general  nature,  but  we  find 
it  difficult  to  make  these  complete 
enough  for  the  average  factory.     The 
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result  is  that  we  must  have  continually 
quite  a  corps  of  servicemen.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  keep  our  custom- 
ers satisfied  and  properly  instructed. 
.  .  .  Strangely  enough,  we  have  mucli 
less  trouble  witli  export  shipments, 
but  there  the  man  knows  he  is  out  of 
reach  of  service  and  takes  more  pains 
to  have  skilled  mechanics  of  his  own." 

ANOTHER  angle  to  servicing  of 
.  productive  machinery  comes  from 
the  Service  Station  Equipment  Com- 
panv.  This  company  manufactures  au- 
tomatic air  compressor  equipment  for 
filling  stations  and  garages  whereby 
the  motorist  sets  the  dial  to  the  pres- 
sure desired  for  his  tire,  applies  the 
chuck  to  his  tire  valve,  then  waits  until 
a  bell  rings.  This  compressor  equip- 
ment is  sold  to  the  dealer  with  a  slo- 
gan: "Buy  it.  install  it,  forget  it."  With 
reference  to  the  problem  of  servicing 
they  say:  "Since  the  trade  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  type  of  equipment  our 
servicing  problems  are  proving  un- 
usual. Our  chief  difficultv  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  customers  cannot  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  operation  of 
this  equipment  and  are  inclined  to 
blame  the  machine  for  failure  to  op- 
erate properly  when  surrounding  con- 
ditions are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  satisfactory  results.  Perhaps 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  trouble  is  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
take  proper  precautions  to  drain  off 
accumulations  of  oil,  dirt  and  water 
from  the  compressor  tanks  and  to 
blow  out  their  air  supply  pipes  fre- 
quently. Our  problem  is  therefore  one 
of  education,  for  proper  care. 

Makers  of  highly  complicated  ma- 
chinery, as  another  aspect  of  servic- 
ing, find  it  necessary  to  keep  men  in 
the  field  constantly  "to  make  a  period- 
ic visit  to  every  plant  in  their  terri- 
tories." Of  tliis  class  are  printing  and 
typesetting  machines,  candy-making 
machines,  packaging  and  canning 
equipment,  and  scores  of  others  for 
highly  specialized  and  intricate  uses. 
One  maker  of  typesetting  machinery 
says:  "On  each  visit  our  representative 
endeavors  to  give  the  operator  and 
proprietor  suggestions  for  improving 
his  output.  To  the  printer  who  is  con- 
templating buying  a  typesetting  ma- 
chine, the  service  factor  is  one  to  be 
given  lengthv  consideration.  He 
should  think  of  the  future.  He  may 
operate  for  years  without  tlie  need  for 
service,  but  when  he  does  want  it  he 
is  likely  to  need  it  in  a  hurry." 

Beyond  the  serviceman's  help,  the 


A  Constant  Group  of  Loyal  Readers 


ADVERTISING    is   most    effective   when    it    hammers    away,    year    after    year, 
at    the    same    group    of    people.      This    is    particularly    true    of    farm    and 
household   equipment  which  may  be   renewed  only  at  long  intervals. 
The    readers   of    the    Dairymen's   League    News   are   a   constant    group    com- 
posed   of    the    dairy    farm   families    concentrated    in    the    "New    York    City    Milk 
Shed" — an    area    shown    on    the    map    below. 

These  readers  are  loyal  to  the  Dairymen's  League  News  because  they  are 
themselves  the  owners  and  publishers.  The  subscription  list  changes  only  as 
farmers  retire  from  the  dairy  business  and  new  ones  take  their  places.  This 
turnover  is  less  than  10%,  while  the  turnover  in  the  subscription  lists  of  gen- 
eral  farm   papers  may  run  40%   or   more. 

A  schedule  in  the  Dairymen's  League  News  will  produce  big  results  if 
consistently    maintained. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  and  Rale  Card 


Tlic  territory  can  be  ef- 
fectively covereil  througli 
tile  use  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Ne.v3  and  one 
generai    farm    palier. 
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New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreycr,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle   Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


The  American  Handbook  of  Printing 

Here  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  obta"in  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  uses  and  relations  of  the  various  printing  arts. 
The  American  Handbook  of  Printing  is  indispensable  to  the 
workman  desirous  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  of  printing  and  to  the  advertising  man  interested  in 
this  important  branch  of  his  activities. 

Size  51,4  X  71/2  inches,  cloth  boards,  $2.50 ;  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  and  packing. 

Rohhiiis  Publicctioiis  Book  .Sorvice 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Selling  seasonal  goods  the  year  around  is  possible,  if 
you  sell  to  Argentina.  Its  winter  is  our  summer,  our 
summer  its  winter.  Argentina  is  one  of  the  richest 
per  capita  countries  in  the  world,  and  U.  S.  exports  in 
1926  amounting  to  ^143,600,000  were  bought  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  republic. 

With  60%  of  the  population  in  cities — 2  million  in 
Buenos  Aires — marketing  and  distribution  problems 
are  simplified.  A  ready  made  market  already  sold  on 
American  goods,  it  will  respond  to  carefully  planned 
advertising  in  the  same  way  that  brings  success  in 
America. 

LA  PRENSA,  the  national  newspaper,  with  a  net  cir- 
culation of  255,005  in  August  (338,605  Sunday), 
is  the  one  necessary  medium  to  increase  sales  in  this 
eager,  growing  market. 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 
Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

250  Park  Avenue  New  York 


I  MR.  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  } 

"I  READ  IT  AT  THE  OFFICE' 


But  do  you  really  read  it?  Of  course  your 
agency  receives  it  regularly  e — o — w,  but  if 
you  re  not  the  lucky  one  to  get  it  fresh  from 
the  envelope — how  long  does  it  take  to  reach 
you — if  ever? 

Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  copy,  yours 
to  read  leisurely  from  cover  to  cover. 


ADVERTISING   and  SELLING 

9    East   38th   St.,    New   York 

Please   enter   my   subscription    for   one   year    (26    issues)    at    $3.00    and    senA  bill. 

Name Position 

Company     


Address 


City. 


State. 


maker  of  productive  machinery  is  un- 
der a  definite  obligation  to  maintain 
adequate  stocks  of  replacement  parts 
at  strategic  centers.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  maker  of  machinery  for  the  auto- 
mobile plants  could  introduce  his 
product  for  that  use  without  maintain- 
ing in  Detroit  complete  stocks  of 
parts.  The  makers  of  conveyors  and 
hoisting  devices  must  do  the  same  at 
Duluth  for  acconmiodation  of  the  iron 
mines;  the  maker  of  cotton-mill  equip- 
ment at  Charlotte,  Atlanta  and 
Augusta. 

In  order  to  give  complete  servicing 
of  parts,  manufacturers  have  organ- 
ized "authorized  parts  stations"  where 
a  single  concern  will  do  nothing  else 
but  maintain  stocks  for  a  group  of 
makers  who  cater  to  a  single  industry. 
These  become  almost  specialized  types 
of  jobbers — for  coal  mines,  for  gar- 
ages, for  cotton  mills,  for  canneries — 
with  the  exception  that  parts  are  avail- 
able for  the  complete  line,  without 
reference  to  turnover  or  frequency  of 
demand.  Usually  parts  are  stocked 
on  consignment  contracts;  but,  what- 
ever the  agreement,  the  prime  purpose 
is  to  service  customers  through  24- 
hour  availabilitv. 

Interruptions  to  production  entail 
serious  loss.  Constant  performance  is 
the  foundation  of  value  in  the  ma- 
chine. The  manufacturer  owes  it. 
therefore,  to  his  customers  to  hold  re- 
pairs, replacements  and  supplies  al- 
ways convenient  for  emergency. 

ON  the  face  of  it.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  owner  of  productive  ma- 
chinery makes  money  from  its  use,  the 
problem  of  who  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
servicing  would  appear  simple.  Man- 
ufacturers have  started  out  with  some 
such  idea,  but  few  of  them  go  very  far 
before  facing  strained  relations  with 
valued  customers  over  a  billing  for 
servicing  "at  cost."  Every  conceiv- 
able shade  of  practice  is  to  be  found, 
one  extreme  being  those  machinery 
makers  like  Leeds  &  Northrup  who 
conduct  their  servicing  on  a  "no- 
charge"  plan  and  on  what  they  style 
"the  silent  basis."  By  the  latter  phrase 
they  mean:  "We  never  bill  for  helping 
Steve  or  Bill  out  of  trouble,  no  matter 
how  dumb  he  may  have  shown  him- 
self to  be  with  our  machines,  nor  do 
we  do  much  talking  around  the  front 
offices  of  his  employer  about  how 
much  servicing  we  are  giving  the  com- 
pany." This  policy  assumes  that  the 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman  influ- 
ences   buying    of    future    equipment: 
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Subtlety  is  effective 
in  its  proper  place, 
but  only  in  its  place. 
If  you  wish  to  fill  a 
vacancy  or  increase 
your  staff — don't  be 
enigmatic,  let  the 
Market  Place  shout 
your   wants. 


Look  at 
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that  they  will  be  advanced  to  positions 
with  greater  authority;  or  that  the^ 
will  step  out  as  managers  of  new  firms. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  concerns 
that  stipulate,  before  rendering  any 
service,  that  all  costs  are  to  be  paid 
bv  the  owner  unless  fault  shall  clearly 
be  proved  to  be  one  of  defect. 

Yet  another  method  is  that  of  a 
maker  of  grinding  machines.  For 
large  machines,  costing  from  $20,000 
upwards,  the  sales  contract  includes 
"two  weeks'  free  service  in  the  price 
of  the  machine;  one  week  consists  of 
supervision  of  erection  and  the  second 
week  of  teaching  the  customer's  oper- 
ator how  to  run  the  machine.  If  ser- 
vices are  required  beyond  these  two 
weeks  through  no  fault  of  ours,  we  ex- 
pect the  customer  to  pay  for  them  in 
accordance  with  our  standard  rates." 

FOR  all  machines  of  such  compli- 
cated type,  the  manufacturers 
maintain  a  demonstration  service  in  the 
field  in  order  to  see  that  the  machine 
functions  properly.  Free  demonstra- 
tion is  given,  usually  for  about  three 
days,  for  each  new  machine.  After 
initial  demonstration,  revisits  are 
made  by  these  demonstrator-salesmen, 
each  call  being  made  the  occasion  for 
expert  advice,  always  with  a  readiness 
to  don  overalls  in  order  to  make  me- 
chanical repairs  (with  a  per  diem 
charge  for  such  work.) 

Everywhere,  however,  servicing  of 
productive  machinery  is  a  problem, 
whose  seriousness  simply  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Purchasers  have  been 
clever  enough  to  impose  on  manufac- 
turers, who  are  led  on  with  hopes  of 
additional  sales  into  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  undue  servicing;  as  with  every- 
thing "free'  some  contrive  to  get 
more  than  a  fair  share;  and,  all  the 
time,  business  relations  are  strained 
wherever  an  invoice  is  presented  for 
"time  and  expenses  of  repairman." 
No  manufacturer,  and  no  association, 
has  formulated  any  rule  or  any  prin- 
ciple. Even  those  manufacturers  who 
tell  of  "No  service  unless  we  are  paid 
for  it"  are  found,  on  inquiry,  to  vary 
from  the  rule  quite  as  much  as  they 
follow  it.  Competition,  and  the  funda- 
mental honest  desire  to  "make  good" 
with  the  customer,  load  the  cost  of  ser- 
vicing on  the  seller,  not  only  fpr  those 
who  frankly  operate  a  "no-charge" 
practice  but  also  for  many  who  an- 
nounce the  contrary  custom. 
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This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"servicing."  The  fourth  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


Explosives 

INGINEER 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  REACH 

MINING  MEN? 

QUARRY  MEN? 

CONTRACTORS? 

THE  Explosives  Engi- 
neer is  eagerly  read  by 
many  men  who  influence 
purchases  for  mines,  quar- 
ries and  contractors. 

The  Explosives  Engineer 
will  be  five  years  old  in 
March,  1928.  Its  net  paid 
circulation  is  approaching  six 
thousand  A.  B.  C.  Its  gross 
circulation  is  at  present 
9,000.  Most  of  its  subscrib- 
ers are  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  their  assistants. 

The  Explosives  Engineer  is 
the  only  publication  devoted 
to  the  important  problems  of 
moving  coal,  ore  and  stone 
safely  and  effectively  with 
the  aid  of  explosives.  Its 
articles  on  accident  preven- 
tion keep  it  prominently  be- 
fore the  management  of  the 
industries  it  serves. 


The  Explosives  Engineer  should 
be  on  your  list  for  1928.  Sample 
copy  and  A.  B.  C.  statement  on 
request.  Address  The  Explosives 
Engineer,  1000  Delaware  Trust 
Building,  IVilmington,  Delaware. 
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Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.       Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before   date    of    issue. 


Positions    Wanted 

Position  W  anted 

SITUATION  WANTED 

1927    College   graduate  seeks   advertising   position 
in    Metropolitan    district.      Has    had    little    profes- 
sional   experience    while    in    College    doing    adver- 
tising    for    local    business    and     social    activities. 
Also    did    literary    and    art    work    for    school    and 
college    pubhcations.     Can    write    copy    and    draw 
in    all    mediums    and    can    produce    samples    on 
request.       Can    choose    types    and    make    layouts. 
Will    learn    rapidly.      Address    Box    503,    Adver- 
tising   &    Selling,    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York 
City. 

EDITOR,   trade  journal  experience,  familiar  out- 

OPPORTUNITY to  learn  and  copyrite  with  a 
Southern  Agency.  Salary  subordinate  to  ser- 
vices —  broad  education- — ^single — serious — indus- 
trious —  analytical  —  enthusiastic  —  temperament. 
Address  Box  No.  512.  Advertising  &  Selling. 
9   East  38th   St.,   New  York.  N.  Y. 

Publishers'  Representative 
W  anted 

side    contacts,    college   education,    newspaper   train- 
ing,   wants    progressive    opening.      Knows    adver- 
tising   cooperation.      Address     Box     509,     Adver- 
tising   &    Selling.    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York 
City. 

YOUNG     ARTIST     WANTS     CONNECTION 
Where  there  is  a  chance  to  grow,  desires  oppor- 
tunity  to   demonstrate   his   ability   in   creating   sell- 
ing ideas.     Thorough  knowledge  of  directing  and 
buying    art    work,    visuaHzing,    and    working    up 
AA-1   layouts.     Business  contacts  have  been  with 
important     executives,     who     will    furnish    highest 
references    as    to    ability,    character,    and    agreeable 
personality.        Box     510.     Advertising     &     Selling, 
9  East   38th   St.,   New   York  City. 

Established  monthly  business  magazine  sub- 
scribed to  by  Texas  business  men  wants  pub- 
lishers' representative  to  sell  space  for  it.  Pre- 
fers concern  with  offices  in  principal  cities. 
Box  511,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St..    New    York    City. 

Advertising  Service 

Letter  duplicating  at  cut  prices.  Complete  mail- 
ing campaigns.  Copy  writing,  sales  letters,  etc., 
printing.  multigraphing  and  mailing  service. 
Est.  1907.  Free  price  list.  Write  today,  Havnes 
Adv.    Co.,    Dept.    3,    Omaha. 

Help  JFanted 

Arizona's    largest     commercial    printing,     binding 
and    engraving   plant    wants    an   experienced    man 

Press  Clippings 

ducting  a   Creative — Direct   mail  and  Sei-vice  De- 
partment.    Must    be   able    to    supply    ideas — write 
copy — make   layout   and    sell   his   prospects.     Per- 
manent   position.     Medium    salary    to    start — later 
limited   only    to   his   ability    to   produce.     Address 
Box    1856,    Phoenix,   Arizona. 

FRANK    G.    WHISTON    AND   ASSOCIATES 

ofFer  reliable  National  or  regional  press  clipping 
service.  Branch  offices  Everywhere.  General 
offices.   One  Terrace,   BufTalo.   N.   Y. 

Young  man  or  woman,  intelligent  and  progressive, 
to     become      local      representative      for     extension, 
courses    in    modern,    popular   business    subjects   for 
which    there   is    a    large    demand.     Work    will    be 
backed    by    strong    advertising    campaign.     Com- 
mission   arrangement,    earnings    ver>'    large.     Can 
start   on  part   time   if  preferred.      Excellent   oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  substantial  income  and  future 
advancement.     School    is   one   of   the   best   known 
in    the    United    States.      Over    100,000    graduates. 
Eastman    School    of    Business 
Poughkeepsie,    N.   Y. 

Stationery  and  Printing 

STATIONERY   AND   PRINTING 
Save    money   on    Stationery,    Printing    and    Office 
Supphes.     Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 

London     Art     Studio     wishes     to     appoint     agent 
capable     of     selling     advertising     photographs     in 
America.     A   real   salesman  with  good   connections 
amongst   advertising   and    publishing    firms   might 
suit,    or    a    mutual    agency    arrangement    with    an 
American    commercial     studio     of     gond     standing 

be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  price?.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street. 
New   York   City,   Phone   Barclay    1295. 

quired    and   offered.     Write   confidentially,    giving 
detailed   particulars   of   connections   and   scope,    to 
The    Governing    Director,    Castudio    Ltd.,    Russell 
Chambers.     Covent     Garden,     London,      W.C.  2. 
England. 

ARTIST— Advertising     Designer     and     Letterer. 
Good    pay.    exceptional    opportunity    with    a   pro- 
gressive   engraving    house. 

HOW'ARD-WESSON    COMPANY 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Multigraphing 

Quahty    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filhng    In,    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

120  W.  42nd   St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 

GIBBGNS   knows    CANADA' 


TORONTO 


J.  J.  GIBBONS  Limited,  Advertising  Agenls 
HAMILTON  MONTREAL  LONDON,  ENG.  WINNIPEG 


Organizing   an*  Adver- 
tising Agency 

[Coutinued  from  page  34] 

1.  The  purely  business  type. 

2.  The  creative  type. 

The  purely  business  type,  possibly 
with  not  more  than  a  common  or  busi- 
ness school  education,  will  be  picked 
as  being  a  practical,  keen  individual, 
a  good  buyer  and  a  good  fellow;  a 
good  organizer,  more  than  a  good 
mixer. 

There  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  he  can  develop  into  a  good 
creative  critic  and  advertising  general, 
if  he  lacks  the  creative  flair. 

His  future  will  more  probably  lie 
in  being  a  good  salesman  and  contact 
man,  backed  up  by  a  highly  creative 
staff.  Or  he  might  develop  into  a 
very  good  assistant'  manager,  or  a 
manager  of  the  executive  type,  hardly 
claiming  to  be  an  advertising  techni- 
cian. 

This  type  of  man  lias  his  limitations 
in  the  advertising  field,  and  both  he 
and  the  "boss"'  ought  to  know  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  cre- 
ative type  to  whom  ivriting  is  a  nat- 
ural form  of  self-expression.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  man  would  be  chosen  for 
C's  job  primarily  on  account  of  a  bent 
for  art  work — it's  too  hard  to  pin  the 
artist  soul  down  to  a  proper  consid- 
eration for  the  essentials  of  account 
management. 

If  C  be  of  the  creative  type,  he  will 
probably  have  shown  his  tendency  to 
write  long  before  he  leaves  college.  He 
will  have  a  keen  imagination.  In  the 
beginning  he  may  not  be  a  good  fight- 
er or  salesman,  since  he  must  be  a 
sensitive  soul  in  order  to  be  a  good 
advertising  man.  He  must  have  the 
capacity,  however,  to  become  a  good 
organizer  and  he  will  have  to  develop 
respect  for  routine. 

His  future  lies  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  becoming  the  creative  type  of 
account  handler  and  eventually  a  ser- 
vice director.  Before  he  reaches  this 
point  he  must  have  learned  marketing 
and  advertising  generalship.  If  he  be 
sufficiently  creative  to  get  there,  he 
will  always  need  the  support  of  good 
detail  men.  His  own  training  down 
the  line  will  have  taught  him  to  re- 
spect routine  and  detail,  and  will  help 
him  to  be  a  good  executive  and  su- 
pervisor. 

What  Type  Should  C  Be?  A  must 
be  a  creative  and   business  combina- 
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tion.  The  choice  of  C's  type  is  op- 
tional, depending  on  where  the  busi- 
ness is  heading. 

C  may  be  more  immediately  valua- 
ble if  of  the  business  type.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  we  believe  a  man  of  the 
creative  type  to  be  more  suitable,  pro- 
vided he  have  the  capacity  to  learn  to 
organize. 

There  are  too  many  limitations  on 
the  business  type.  He  may  never  de- 
velop beyond  the  point  of  being  a  good 
detail  man.  Should  he  do  so,  he  will 
need  special  creative  backing  that  only 
the  large  organization  can  afford.  He 
is  apt  to  throw  the  small  agency  out 
of  balance. 

In  discussing  the  next  division  of 
functions  among  three  people — A,  B 
and  C — we  shall  assume  that  C  has 
been  picked  for  some  showing  of  cre- 
ative ability. 

The  first  step  now  is  to  see  if  any 
function  can  be  turned  over  to  C  out- 
right. Obviously,  no  one  of  our  ten 
main  sections  can  be  handled  by  C 
alone. 

His  work  will  mainly  be  pieces  of 
what  A  has  been  doing.  It  will  con- 
sist of  handling  manufacturing  detail, 
organizing  information  and  doing  cre- 
ative work  under  A's  supervision.  Such 
slight  work  as  he  will  take  over  from 
B  will  be  of  a  character  that  C  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  handle,  though  B  may  have 
had  to  do  it  heretofore  to  take  some 
of  the  load  from  A. 

From  the  chart  it  is  evident  that  C 
will  handle  some  or  all  of  the  inside 
work  that  as  the  agency  grows  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  estimate  clerk,  the 
production  order  clerk  and  the  prog- 
ress clerk.  He  will  handle  that  part  of 
the  contract  and  order  work  having  to 
do  with  relationships  with  the  publish- 
er after  the  order  has  been  placed.  He 
will  do  some  of  the  work  of  the  art  di- 
rector, mechanical  production  man, 
typographer,  research  crew,  media  an- 
alyst and  librarian.  He  will  start  al- 
most at  the  beginning  to  do  basic 
analysis,  help  handle  working  plans 
and  do  creative  and  contact  work. 

In  short,  C  will  be  a  very  versatile 
young  man — if  not  by  instinct,  then 
assuredly  by  training  he  gets  in  the 
small  agency.  Where  this  training  is 
superimposed  on  some  natural  bent 
and  any  capacity  at  all  for  organiza- 
tion the  small  agency  can  feel  pretty 
secure  in  looking  forward  to  its  next 
stage  of  development the  "ten- 
man"  organization,  to  be  covered  in  the 
next  article  of  this  series. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  neivs  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^dtertisers,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Lionel  Tompkins   American  Piano  Co.,  New  York,  Publicity  Dir Same  Company   . Retail  Store  Div. 

F.  H.  B.  Byrne American  Piano  Co.,  New  York,  Art  Dir Same  Company  Publicity  Dir. 

Walter  P.  Werheim         .  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  BufiFalo,  N.  Y.,  Treas.  and  Adv. 

Mgr Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

R.  W.  Lindsay Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Ass't.  Treas. Same  Company  Treas. 

Carl  F.  Danner Pine  Grove  Tanning  Co.,   Pine   Grove,   Pa.,   Pres.   and 

Treas American  Hide   &  Leather 

Co.,  New  York   Pres. 

J.  C.  Lilly   American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  New  York,  Pres Resigned 

A.  E.  Bronson Dill  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sec'y  &  Sales  Dir  Same   Company    Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Dis- 

tribution &  Development 

John  J.  Kronenberg     .     Munsingwear  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sales  Dir  Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

W.  S.  Lockwood JohnsManville  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

Kenneth  Dyke    United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  New 

York    Adv.  Mgr.  (Effective  April  1) 

Arthur   V.    Farr    Chrome  Alloy  Tube  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  and 

Sales  Mgr Johns-Manville  Corp., 

New  York    Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

A.  0.   Buckingham    Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mgr.  of  Los 

Angeles    OfSce     Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

E.  A.   LaFleur   Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  troy,  N.  Y.,  Mgr.  of  San 

Francisco   Office    Same  Company   Dir.  of  Sales,  Pacific  Coast 

C.  C.  Goodman    Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Rep.  in  South- 
ern Cal Same  Company   Mgr.  of  Los  Angeles  Office 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire   Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  New 

England   Mgr Pepperell    Mfg.    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass Dir.  of  Sales  Development  in 

Charge  of   Adv.   and   Market 
Research 

Alan  A.  Wells R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   Gimbel    Bros.,    Philadelphia, 

Pa Adv.   Dir. 

F.  E.  Carson  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Adv.  Dept.     Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc., 

New   York    Adv.  Mgr. 

Herbert  S.  Waters    .  .      William  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Publicity  Dir.      Arnold,   Constable  &   Co., 

New   York    Dir.  of  Sales  and   Publicity 

H.  C.  Copeland   Ced-0  Products  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Mgr.  Garland  Latla,  Syracuse, 

N.   Y Dir.  of  Adv.  &  Sales  Promo- 
tion 

A.  W.  Herbst. .Scherk  Importing  Co.,  New  York        Marcel    Guerlain,    Inc.,    New 

V'ork  , Gen.  Mgr. 

L.  F.  Body The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Dill    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland, 

Ohio     Mgr.  of  Sales 

George  W.  Monroe,  Jr.   .  Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Dir.  George  Monroe  Organization, 

Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Pres. 

Phillip  R.  Fennelly Western  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Adv.  Mgr.  The  Black  Carbon  Coal  Co., 

Seattle,  \^  ash. Ass't  to  Pres. 

S.  I.  Powell Western   Dairy   Products   Co.,   Seattle,  Wash.,   Mgr.   of 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  Div Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

Walter  H.  Wiseman   ...  The  Monongah  Glass  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sales  Mgr. 

of  Opal  Dept American     Metal     Cap     Co., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Josiah  Neuhart Brief  English   Systems,  Inc..  New  York,  Sales  Mgr.  of 

Northern  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio Same  Company Nat'l  Sales  Mgr. 

I.  I.   Sperling  The    Cleveland   Trust    Co.,   Cleveland,    Ohio,    Publicity 

Mgr.   Same  Company Ass't  Vice-Pres. 

Phil  F.  Toman Peerless  Electric  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.       Same  Company Sales  Mgr.  of  Motor  Div. 

Edgar  Paul  Hermann       La.SalIe    Extension    University,    Chicago,    111.,    Dir.    of 

Publications    The  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.Dir.  of  Publications 

Ben  F.  Forsyth   Bureau  of  Engraving,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dir.  of 

Adv    Diamond  Motor  Parts  Co.,  St. 

Cloud,  Minn Adv.  &  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 
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MAGAZINE 
BUSINESS 


SHED    1<)0°  -^ 


SYSTEM 


.■w.shaw 
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for 

February 

deserves  the  careful  anal- 
ysis of  every  man  connected 
with  or  interested  in  Business. 
Particularly  does  it  deserve  the 
attention  of  that  great  group  of 
foresighted  and  keen-minded  in- 
dividuals who  either  recom- 
mend, buy  or  approve  the  pur- 
chase of  advertising.  For  in  it 
such  men  find  the  most  direct, 
the  most  economical  and  the 
most  productive  gateway  to 
America's  $89,000,000,000  Busi- 
ness Market. 


:  MEN  OF  BUSINESS 

.•^=a  il  y;.W.  Aiterbury  > 


1  55  cents  a  copy 

4ci  oj  thh  issue 


In  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  February:  Must 
We  Limit  Production?,  a  timely  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  current  production  and  sales  trends  to 
our  "profitless  prosperity,"  written  by  Thomas  C. 
Sheehan,  president,  Durham  Duplex  Razor  Com; 
pany;  Trade-ins— The  Quicksands  of  Profits,  F.  L. 
Maytag,  chairman.  The   Maytag  Company;   Watch 


Italy  Industrially,  by  W.  H.  Leffingwell.  president, 
Lefhngwell-Ream  Company;  Is  It  Right? — Wise? — 
Timely?,  by  E.  J.  Corni.^h.  president.  National  Lead 
Company;  Easy  Money — Easy  Street?  by  .\.  W. 
Shaw;  The  Business  Outlook,  How's  Business  and 
Where?,  and  many  other  features  of  timeliest  inter- 
est to  the  business  e.xecutive  reader. 


WHERE     BUSINESS     LEADERS    TALK     WITH     BUSINESS     LEADERS"] 


^Maxwell  Broke  . 
Charles  F.  Pietsch 

Burt  Cochran 

Rose  Calvert 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^gendes,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Morris  I.  Pickus Pickus-Weiss,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Pres Vanderhoof  &  Co., 

Chicago,   111 Vice-Pres     in     Charge     of 

Retail  Adv.  Service 

Harry  Dwlght  Smith   .      Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pres. The  Erickson  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York  Vice-Pres. 

Russell  P.  Askue    Lord   &    Thomas   and   Logan,    Inc.,    New    York,   Acc't 

Executive Mathewson   &   Sinclair, 

New  York    Partner 

Harold  E.  Snyder    Free  Lance,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Pa Gottschaldt-Humphrey,    I  n  c, 

Atlanta,  Ga Art  Dir. 

....  Business  Letter  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind .Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind Vice-Pres. 

The  John  H.  Dunham  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New 

York    Member  of  Staff 

.       H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Service  Work  in 

Food  Div. Same  Company Mgr.  of  Seattle  OflBce 

Women's   Wear,   New   York,  Adv.   and   Merchandising 

Counselor  ' The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York   Executive   Staff 

C.  B.  Livingston  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc'l  Executive  Robinson,    Lightfoot    &    Co., 

Inc.,  New  York In   Charge   of    Copy   &   Plan 

Dept. 
Lawrence  B.  Geyer  The  Greenleaf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Prod.  Mgr.  and  Art 

Dir.  Wells  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. Prod.  Mgr.  and  Art  Dir. 

Robert  A.  Wallace  Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 

Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis Copy 

W.  K.  Page Kardex  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.     Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 

Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis Acc't  Executive 

Jerome  B.  Taf t    The  Lay  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc't  Executive  Same    Company    Secy. 

Robert  T.  Cooper J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Ass't  Tech- 
nical  Prod.   Mgr McQuinn  &  Beach,  Inc., 

Chicago,    111 Member  of  Staff 

Ruth  Fisher  Gragg   ...   Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chief  Statisti- 
cian of  Western  Office   McQuinn   &   Beach,   Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Member  of  Staff 

F.  W.  Hatch  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  Boston 

Office    .Same  Company   New  England  Mgr. 

F.  H.  Bartz  Best  Novels,  Oak  Park,  111.,  Publisher  The  F.  R.  Steel  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Contact  Executive 

Stanley  McCaw   Free  Lance  Work,  Chicago,  111 Brinckerhoff,   Inc., 

Chicago,    111 Plan   and   Copy   Dept. 

Alan    Green    Brearley  Service  Organization,  New  York,  Copy   The    Green-Brodie    Co.,   New 

York     Partner 

Julian  Brodie   Vortex  Laundry  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr The    Green-Brodie    Co.,    New 

York    Partner 

Garrick  M.  Taylor  Mitchell-Faust   Adv.   Co.,   Chicago,   111 Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Inc.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa Member  of  Staff 

J.   C.   Burton    Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy   Harrison  J.   Cowan,  Adv. 

Agcy.,  New  York   Acc't    Executive 

Douglas  Smith   W.  E.  Rudge,  Inc.,  New  York,  Designer Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 

York    ^ Art   and   Typographic   Dept. 

La^vrence  G.  Sherman     llariford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Copy         The  Walter   A.  Allen  Agcy., 

Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn Vice-Pres. 

Kirk  H.  Day Architectural  Forum,  New  York,  Copy,  Plan  &  Contact 

Staff   The    Greenleaf    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass Member  of  Staff 

Frances  Leydon    Jolin  Wanamaker,  New  York         .    The    Greenleaf    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass Copy 

John  J.  Clough Elaine-Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio Archer  Adv.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio  Acc't  Executive 

John  A.  Scott Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art  Dir •  Frank     Seaman,     Inc.,     New 

York   Art   Director 

S.  F.  Giles  Sunday   Pirlorial,   London,   England  The    Krirlibaum-Liggett    Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Prod.  Staff 

Bennett  H.  Fishier Burnham  &  Fishier,  Inc.,  New  York.  Partner  Bennett  H.  Fishier,  Inc.,  New 

York  Pres. 


'Mr.  Drake  retains  his  interest  in  the  Business  Letter  Institute. 
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of  twenty  industries 
bound  together 

by  19  processes 


nnHE  process  of  material  handling,  heat  technology,  liquid  handling, 
±  mixing  and  agitating,  mechanical  separation,  gas  and  air  handling, 
and  many  chemical  processes  are  common  to  all  of  these  industries  and 
the  others  use  at  least  60^c  of  these  "Unit  Processes." 


The  knowledge  of  handling  these  processes,  be  it  a  cement 
plant,  a  paper  and  pulp  mill,  a  fine  chemical  plant  or  any 
one  of  the  twenty  others  .  .  .  belongs  to  the  production 
man.  He  is  responsible  for  methods,  equipment  and  quality 
of  product. 

Again,  among  these  industries  you'll  find  an  interflow  of 
raw,  semi-finished  and  finished  materials  that  knits  them 
together  thru  common  interests  in  shipping  distances,  plant 
locations,  quality,  price  and  market  conditions. 

The  equipment  used  in  these  processes,  regardless  of  the 
industry,  finds  an  exceptionally  tough  life,  so  tough  in  fact, 
that  it  is  usually  written  ofif  every  ten  years. 

These  conditions  create  a  huge  market,  with  the  production 
men  standing  forth  as  the  buying  power.  These  are  the  same 
men  who  give  Chem.  &  Met.  73.3%  subscription  renewal 
by  mail  .  .  .  Equipment,  chemicals,  plant  locations  can 
be  sold  .  .  . 


nr     .,  ITCHEMICAL 

Xnru  the  pages  c/ &  metallurgical 

ENGINEERING 


Centrifugal 
Separation 


{ 


A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  YorL  City 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL- [Merfia,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

E.  M.  Alexander American,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  in  Charee  of  Adv Evening  Journal,  New  York  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Adv. 

George  F.  Hartford Herald   &   Examiner,   Chicago,   111.,    Managing   Dir.   of 

Food  &  Household  Appliance  Exposition American,  New  York Western  Mgr. 

W.  H.  Murphy Sunday    Herald    &   Examiner,    Chicago,    111.,   Associate 

Adv.   Dir Herald  &  Examiner,  Chicago, 

111 Managing    Dir.    of    Food    & 

Household  Appliance  Exposi- 
tion 

A.  E.  MacKinnon World,  New  York,  Circulation  Mgr George  M.  Adams  Service, 

New    York     In  Charge  of  Promotion, 

Sales  and  Adv. 

Fred  McGuire Graphic,  New  York,  Nat'l  Adv.  Dept Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia, 

Pa Nat'l  Adv.  Dept. 

Henry  R.  Hazard  Building  Age,  New  York,  Mgr.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Office  American    Exporter.    Boston, 

Mass New  England  Mgr. 

Arthur  N.  Golding  Automotive  Daily  News,  New  York,  Sales  Staff Physical  Culture,  New  York  .New  England  Rep. 

Bruce  Logic   C.  A.  Heineken  Co.,  New  York,  Prod.  Mgr MeadGrede    Printing   Co., 

Chicago,  111 Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

Wm.  A.  Jensen   Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Space 

Buyer  and   Acc't   Executive    Graphic,  New  York   Nat'l   Adv.   Dept.   Sales   Staff 

Earl  M.  Dixon   Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Field  Rep..  .   Graphic,  New  York   Nat'l  Adv.   Dept.   Sales  Staff 

E.  J.  McLaughlin   ...     Barton,   Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  Mgr.   of 

Auditing  Dept Graphic,  New  York  Nat'l   Adv.   Dept.   Sales   Staff 

Rowena  Elmore  Dakin     Industrial  Press,  New  York    Graphic,  New  York   Promotion  Dept. 

G.  Ward  Simmons  Daily  News,  New  York,  Publicity  Dept   Graphic,  New  York   Promotion  Mgr. 

Frank  R.  Jennings  The  Rotarian,  Chicago,  111.  Adv.  Mgr Same    Company    Bus.  Mgr. 

Russel    Bowen    Carpet   &   Rug   News  and   The  Tire   Rate   Book,  New 

York,  Adv.  Mgr Forbes,  New  York   Adv.  Dept. 

Thomas  C.  Clark Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Farmstead,    Stock    &    Home, 

Minneapolis,  Minn Gen.  Mgr. 

Peyton  R.  Holt Telegram,  Herkimer,  N.  Y Times,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Adv.  Mgr. 

Carlton  E.  Borom .  Press,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Adv.  Staff Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

Lester  Douglas  Free  Lance  Work,  New  York Nation's    Business,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C Member  of  Staff 

George  F.  Haines Lumber  Mfg.  &  Dealer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Pres.,  Treas. 

&  Bus.  Mgr Oil  Age,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  .   Adv.  Dept. 

George    Exline   Kaynee  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adv.  Mgr Exline  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio   .  Vice-Pres. 

Harry  L.   Townsend  ...  The  Quality  Group,  New  York,  Western  Rep Same  Company Ass't  Western  Mgr. 

Julian  R.  Norris The  Quality  Group,  New  York,  Western  Rep Same  Company Western  Mgr. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Art  Metal  Products  Co Chicago,  111 Radiator  Covers  & 

Humidifiers  The   Quinlan  Co.,   Chicago,   III. 

Sonora  Phonograph  Co.,  Inc .  Saginaw,  Mich Phonographs Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York   (Effective 

March ) 
Peck  &  Peck New  York Retail  Stores   Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Postum  Co.,  Inc New   York    Sanka,    Decaffeinated 

Coffee    Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 

Frank   G.   Shattuck  Co New  York    Schrafft's   Candy  Shops 

and  Tea  Rooms    Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Walter  Bentley  Co.,  Inc Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y Tennis,   Squash   and 

Badminton  Racquets Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Cleveland  Topics    Cleveland,  Ohio    Publication    Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ohio  Farmers  Cooperative  Milk  Co.   .    Cleveland,  Ohio    Dairy  Products   Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Par-Tee,  Inc Cleveland,  Ohio    Golf  Tees   Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Worthington  Ball  Co Elyria,   Ohio    Golf   Balls    Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Playgolf,   Inc Cleveland,  Ohio    Golf   Supplies    Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Corp Philadelphia,    Pa Insurance    Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wirt    Co Philadelphia,  Pa "Dim-alite,"    Electric 

Lamp  Device   Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Paints  &  Varnishes Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York 

Talcum  Puff  Co   Brooklyn,  N.  Y .Toilet  Goods    Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

Cleveland  Provision  Co Cleveland,  Ohio  Wiltshire  Food  Products     The   Krichbaum-Liggett   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors,  Inc. .  Philadelphia,  Pa Cooperative  Campaign  ...Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alberta  Candy  Co San  Francisco,  Cal Candy    Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'Marcel  Guerlain,  Inc New  York   Perfumes    The  Wesley  Associates,  New  York 

Riggs  Optical  Co Chicago,  III Optical  Goods Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


•  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  advertising  for  Guerlain,  Inc.,  which  Is  handled  by  Durland  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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^^We  advertise  in  over  100  trade 
and  technical  papers^  ^ 

— says  McQuiston  of  Westinghouse  I 

Because — "they   enable   us   to   put   specialized 
products  before  specific  markets." 
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J.  C  McQUISTON,  Adver- 
tising Manager,  Westinghouse 
Electric  8C  Manufacturing 
Company. 
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The    ASSOCIATED    BUSINESS    PAPERS,     Inc 

52      Vanderbilt     Avenue,  NEW     YORK,      N.     Y 


# 


The  A.  B.  P. 
is  a  non-profit 
organ  ization 
whc-sc  mombers 
have  pledg;ed 
themselves  to  a 
working  code 
of  praelieo  in 
which  the  In- 
terests of  iho 
men  of  Amer- 
ican industry, 
trade  and  pro* 
fessions  arc 
pi  need  first-^a 
code  demand- 
ing: unhja<ted 
etlitnrial  pasrn, 
rlassificd  and 
verified     paid 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  [Continued] 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

'Axton- Fisher  Tobacco  Co Louisville,  Ky "Clown"    Cigarettes Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  R.  De  Bevoise  Co Newark,  N.  J Brassieres  and  Foundation 

Garments  Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 

Hi-Ja  Chemical  Co Atlanta,  Ga Beauty  Preparations James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. Public    Utility The  Kleppner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Wildman  &  Newman New  York Construction  Engineers .  .  .  The  Kleppner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Prentice-Hall,   Inc New  York Publishers  The  Kleppner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Allied  Mutuals  Liability  Insurance 
Co New  York Insurance    The  Kleppner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Homeowave  Corp Chicago,  111 Home     Electrical     Appli- 
ances         The   Stanley   H.   Jack   Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dixie  Laboratories,  Inc Atlanta,  Ga Dixol,  Hair  &  Scalp  Treat- 
ment    .  James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DeMarinis  &  Lorie,  Inc New  York Ladies'   Hats    T.  L.  McCready,  New  York 

The  Treasure  Chest   Asheville,  N.  C Hooked  Rugs,  Giftwaies  & 

Antiques    W.  H.  Davis,  Adv.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Log  Cabin  Industries Asheville,  N.  C Mountain    Crafts    &    Gift- 
wares    W.  H.  Davis,  Adv.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Johann  Hoff  Co.,  Inc New  York  Malt  Extract  Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York 

Albany  Packing  Co Albany,   N.   Y Pork  Packers   Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Thos.  J.  Mulgrew  Coal  Co. Dubuque,  Iowa Coal   David  H.  Colcord,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Franklin   Coal  Co. Chicago,  111 Coal   David  H.  Colcord,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Holmquist  Lumber  &  Fuel  Co Roekford,  111. Lumber  &  Fuel David  H.  Colcord,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mayf air  Coal  Co Chicago,  111 Coal   David  H.  Colcord,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jiffy  Products  Corp. Buffalo,  N.  Y Storage  Battery  Terminal  J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Signal  Equipment  Corp Buffalo,  N.  Y Safe-Turn  Signals  for  Cars 

&    Trucks J.  Jay  Fuller  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Gottlieb  Chemical  Co New  York Chemical  Products   Julian  J.  Belir  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corp.   .  .   Chicago,  111. Matched-Unit  Radio    ....  McJunkin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Boyd-Welsh  Shoe  Co St.  Louis,  Mo Peacock   Shoes    Brockland  &  Moore,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gabriel  Mfg.  Co Cleveland,  Ohio "Gabriel"    Rebound 

Snubber  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs New  York  Cooperative   Campaign    .    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Beck  Distributing  Corp New  York  "Duroglas"    Goggles    .        Alfred  J.  Silberstein.  Inc.,  New  York 

Harter  School  Supply  Co Cleveland,  Ohio  School  Supplies  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kolynos  Co New  Haven,  Conn Dental  Cream  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 

Munsingwear  Corp Minneapolis,  Minn Underwear  &  Hosiery  Aubrey  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

William  S.  Sussman,  Inc .New  York  Real     Estate     Administra- 
tors   Alfred  J.   Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.    P.    Babcock   Co New  York  "Babex,"   Deodorant    .    .    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc   Philadelphia,  Pa Airplanes  McLain-Simpers  Organization,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Denney  &  Denney  Philadelphia.  Pa Toilet  Preparations   McKee  &  Albright.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoosier  Mfg.  Co.  New  Castle,  Ind Kitchen  Cabinets  and 

Breakfast  Room  Furniture  McQuinn  &  Beach,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

P.  A.  Newmark  &  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal "Merit"  Shirts  Stuzman  &  Mummert,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Milky-Way  Co.,  Inc Chicago,   111 Cosmetics    Weston-Barnett,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IlL 

So-Lo  Jack  Co.,  Inc Attleboro,  Mass Balloon  Tire  Jacks  Danielson  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc Boston,  Mass Creosote     Stains,     Sheath- 
ing, Deafening  Quilts,  etc.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W  illiam  Demuth  &  Co.   New  York Pipes    and    Smokers'    Ar- 
ticles     N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 

Jefferson  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  Chicago,    111. Radio  Transformers  Frank  M.  Comrie  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Inecto,  Inc. New  York Hair   Coloring Winsten  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  York 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc New  York Scalp  &  Animal  Remedies  Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

Carolina  Rubber  Co Salisbury,  N.  C Tires    E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Carlsbad  Products  Co New  York Sprudel   Salt   &   Carlsbad 

Water Michaels   &   Heath,   Inc.,   New   York 


'Not  to  be  confused  with  the  advertising  for  "Spud"  Cigarettes,  which  is  handled  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge.  Inc.,  New  York. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Time,  New  York   Has  changed  its  page  size  to  SV2  x  lllj  inches.    The  type  page  is  7*^  x  10  3/16  inches. 

Sunday  American,  Syracuse,  N.  Y Has  appointed  E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Sunday  American,  Rochester,  N.  Y Has  appointed  E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Sunday  American,  Atlanta,  Ga Has  appointed  E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Sunday  Times,   Detroit,  Mich Has  appointed  E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  Detroit  Mich.,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 
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Che  Dillion  Dollar  City 


The  Weekly  Star 

Published  every  Wednes- 
day. The  Weekly  Kansas 
City  Star  has  a  circula- 
tion of  473.017  paid-in- 
advance  subscribers.  It  is 
the  largest  farmers'  week- 
ly in  America.  Always 
an  effective  medium  for 
addressing  the  rural 
Southwest,  it  presents  to 
advertisers  this  year  an 
unusual  opportunity  be- 
cause of  the  amazing  agri- 
cultural prosperity  this 
section  is  now  enjoying. 
Special  low  discount  rates 
are  made  to  advertisers 
using  The  Weekly  Star  in 
conjunction  with  The 
Daily   or    Sunday    Star. 


THE   "Billion  Dollar   City"   is  the 
new  title  applied  to  Kansas  City. 
The  federal  census  recently  made 
public  reveals  that  wholesale  business 
alone   in    Kansas   City,   Mo.,   exceeded 
one  billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  same  period  retail  sales 
amounted  to  more  than  $300,000,000. 
This  total  is  composed  of  many  inter- 
esting items — among  others,  16  mil- 
lion dollars  for  drugs,  ZV2  million  dol- 
lars for  jewelry,  13  million  for  furni- 
ture and  3OV2  million  for  groceries. 

Clothing  for  milady  cost  241-2  mil- 
lion dollars,  not  counting  hats  and 
shoes.  Men's  clothing  amounted  to 
nearly  12  million  dollars. 

Tremendous  as  these  figures  seem, 
there  is  every  prospect  they  will  be 
surpassed  this  year.  The  glad  song 
of  prosperity  is  wafted  to  us  on  every 
breeze.  Corn  cribs  and  granaries  are 
overflowing  with  a  harvest  of  golden 
wealth  which  to  this  Southwestern  ter- 
ritory will  mean  something  like  800 
million    dollars. 

The  wheat  crop  was  good  and  a 
strong,  steady  demand  insures  good 
prices.      Cattle    on    the    Kansas    City 


market  are  bringing  top  peace-time 
prices.  New  records  by  the  score 
have  been  set  up  this  fall  and  winter, 
only  to  be  toppled  the  following  day. 

For  once,  almost  every  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  livestock  indus- 
try are  in  thriving  condition.  For  a 
diversified  territory,  such  as  that  sur- 
rounding Kansas  City,  the  situation  is 
as  unusual  as  it  is  propitious. 

Here,  then,  is  prosperity,  at  our 
very  threshold.  The  billion  dollar  fig- 
ure for  wholesale  business  and  the 
300  million  dollar  figure  for  retail 
sales  are  pretty  likely  to  be  exceeded 
in   1928. 

What  have  you  to  sell?  What  ser- 
vice can  you  render  that  will  make 
life  more  comfortable  and  home  more 
attractive  for  these  people  who  have 
millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
the  things  that  appeal  to  them? 

The  Star  is  received  daily — twice 
daily — in  a  quarter  million  homes. 
Like  the  news  it  prints,  the  advertis- 
ing it  contains  is  read  eagerly  and 
carefully  by  this  whole  community. 

Get  your  message  of  quality,  price 
and  economy  before  this  mighty  audi- 
ence of  prosperous,  thrifty  people. 


THE   KANSAS    CITY  STAR 


EVENING    254.180 


Average  Met  Paul  Circulation  for  December 

MORNING    250.497 


SUNDAY    293.217 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS  [Continued] 

Sunday  Advertiser,  Boston,  Mass Has  appointed  E.  M.  Burke,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont Has  purchased  The  Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  111. 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  New  York Has  appointed  Conger  &  Moody,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  represent  them  on  the  Pacific 

Coast. 

The  Outlook,  New  York Has  appointed  Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  Mid- Western  advertising 

representative. 

Daily  Press,  Steubenville,  Ohio Has  appointed  the  Devine-Wallis  Corp.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representa- 
tive. 

The    Spanish-American    Publishing    Co.,    Los   An- 
geles,   Cal Has  purchased  Films.  New  York,  which  will  be  combined  with  Cinelandia,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

The  Architectural  Forum,  New  York  Appears  as  a  monthly,  in  two  parts,  one  devoted  to  Design  and  the  other  to  Engineering 

&  Business.    The  over-all  size  of  the  magazine  has  been  increased  to  9%  x  12%. 

Electricity  on  the  Farm,  New  York    Will  have  a  special  section  known  as  The  Dealer  Edition,  which  replaces  the  monthly 

magazine.  Rural  Electric  Dealer.     (Effective  Mar.) 

Playgoer    (Chicago  Theatre  Programs),  Chicago, 

HI Has  appointed  S.  M.  Goldberg,  New  York,  as  its  eastern  advertising  manager. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York     Has  taken  over  the  sales  representation  of  National  Advertising  Records,  New  York. 

The  Open  Road  for  Boys,  Boston,  Mass. Has  appointed  Hallelt  Cole,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  as  its  Pacific  Coast  advertising  representative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  N.  C Has  opened  a  new  office  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.    The  office  will  be  under  the  management 

of  Richard   Henderson. 
'Mead-Grede  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Has  purchased  Rogers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     The  company  will  be  known  as  the  Mead- 

Grede  Printing  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

Smith  Endicott  Co.,  Boston,  Mass Name  changed  to  Barrett  Smith  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

L'nion  &  Tribune,  San  Diego,  Cal Has  been  sold  to  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  Aurora,  111. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass.  .        Has  opened  an  advertising  office  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Times,  Hartford,  Conn Has  been  purchased  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Robert  E.  Ward,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Will  open  a  new  office  in  Detroit,  Mich.     The  office  will  be  under  the  management   M 

George  E.  Gilbertson. 

McKennee  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  New  York Name  reverts  to  former  company  name,  0.  W.  McKennee  Corp..  New  York. 

Radio    Retailing,    New    York,    and    Architecture, 

New  York Have  been  admitted  to  A.  B.  P.  membership. 

New  York  Advertising  Agency,  New  York Name  changed  to  Small,  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Shepherd  Knapp  Corp.,  New  York Name  changed  to  Knapp-Bloch,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb,   Inc..   D.nroit,   Mich Has  opened  an  office  for  its  New  York  representative,  F.  D.  Crosby,  at  1950  Graybar 

Building,   New   York. 

'  This  reorganization  does  not  affect  Rogers  &  Co.,  New  York. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

The  Green-Brodie  Co. 30   West    15th   St.,   New 

York    Advertising  Alan  Green  and  Julian  Brodie 

Bennett  H.  Fishier.  Inc.  11   West   42nd   St.,   New 

York    Advertising    Bennett  H.  Fishier 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES  [Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc.] 

Name  Business  From  To 

Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc Advertising    247  Park  Ave.,  New  York 386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

S.  W.  Frankel  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc. Advertising    49  West  45th  St.,  New  York  20  East  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Platt-Forbes  Service,  Inc.  Advertising    303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 468  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Barrett  Smith   Co Advertising      141   Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  80  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Currier  &  Harford,  Ltd Printers 468  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  460  West  34th  St.,  New  York 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue        Issuance  Page    Type   Size 

The  Chatelaine  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 

Ltd 143  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 

Canada    March   Monthly  O-Js  x  12^2  inches 

Amusement   Park  Manage- 
ment       .  .  Hoffman       Publications, 

Inc 471  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Dec.  1927   .  .  .  Monthly   7  x  10  inches 

Sliop  &   Roadway    Kenfield    Davis   Publish- 
ing Co 431  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  11!        .lanuary  20        Monthly       .     7M  x  lOVi  inches 

Modern  Public  Buildings The     Bruce     Publishing 

Co 129    E.    Michigan    St.,    Milwaukee, 

Wis January    Monthly  7    x    10    inches. 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums—You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,   Illinois. 


You  may  send  us— pre;»id— the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued, 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days.  i"""^. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  raainuined  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  day.  ' 


Firm   Name    Street     Address 

City    State    

Indiz-iduat  Signing  Order Official   Position 
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For  the  A.B.C.  Audit  Year  From  October  1,  1926,  to  September  30,  1927 

THE  BUFFALO  TIMES  GAINED 

9*2%  in  Evening  Circulation  and 

13^26%  in  Sunday  Circulation 

— over  the  previous  audit  year 


This  is  an  average  gain  of  9,067  copies,  Evening,  and  14,031  copies,  Sunday — the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  among  Buffalo  newspapers. 

In  city  circulation,  alone,  The  Buffalo  Evening  Times  GAINED  10.9%  or  an  aver- 
age of  7,883  copies,  and  The  Buffalo  Sunday  Times  GAINED  13.1%  or  an  average 
of  6,299  copies  over  the  1926  audit  year. 

As  usual,  for  the  year  1927,  The  Buffalo  Times,  evening  and  Sunday,  was  first  in 
total  local  display  advertising,  with  10,119,620  lines,  or  732,424  lines  more  than  the 
second  paper. 

The  Local  Merchants  of  Buffalo  have  placed  first  confidence  in  THE  TIMES,  for 
years.  What  more  acceptable  acclamation  of  the  greater  resultfulness  and  consistent 
growth  of  Buffalo's  greatest  newspaper?  What  more  substantial  result-insurance 
can  be  offered  a  national  advertiser? 


THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 


EVENING 


Buffalo,  New  York 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Nat.  Reps. 
New  York — Chicago — Detroit — San   Francisco 


SUNDAY 
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SPEED!  Adventure  on  silver  wings  outraces 
the  sun.  The  whirring  blades  of  commerce  anni- 
hilate time  and  distance.  Swift  couriers  of  every 
modern  enterprise  follow  the  wind-roads  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  .And  the  song  that  &ings  on  wing  and 
strut  and  aileron  is  speed — speed — speed — the  motif 
of  the  new  age,  the  tempo  of  the  new  world  sym- 
phony. 


For  the  swift  transaction  of  every  news  and 
business  enterprise  The  Chicago  Daily  News 


has  purchased  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
its  various  departments  a  modern  airplane. 

Shirley  J.  Short,  named  by  the  International 
League  of  Aviators  as  the  airman  rendering 
the  world's  most  valuable  service  in  1926, 
winner  of  the  world-famous  Harmon  trophy, 
has  been  engaged  as  stafiF  pilot. 

Plane  and  pilot,  augmenting  the  communica- 
tion facilities  of  The  Daily  News,  will  assist 
in  further  developing  that  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
the   news    which   has   always   been   typical   of 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  Home  Newspaper 


-ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES- 


NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  Woodward 
110  E.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward  &  Kelly 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward  &  Kellv 
408  Fine  Arts  BIdg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  Geo.  Krogress 

253  Ut  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg. 


MEMBER       OF      THE      100,000      GROUP    OF    AMERICAN     CITIES 
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Nash  ^Ovcrhnd&(^0ldsmobile 


Willys-Knight;^^^-C>6r)/J'/^rJp"  Moon 
Oakland  ^«HuDmobile  M^  Pontiac 


Whippet 


lupmobile 

eneral  Niotors    Studebaker 
International  Trucks 

Hudson-Essex 


Cadillac^^ 

Watson  Stahilator 

Erskine 

Socony 

Simoniz 
Ford 


Peerless 
Marmon 

Chevrolet 


Durant 


12,000  lines  of  automotive  advertising 
in  1^22 — and  1^8,000  in  1927*  1600% 
linage  gain  in  six  years  at  rates  in- 
creased by  more  than  ^oo'~'c  *  largest 
automotive  linage  gain  in  New  York 
morning  field  in  ic)2j  *  and  largest 
money  gain  in  automotive  advertising 
of  any  New  York  newspaper. 

This  record  is  simply  recognition  of  The 
News  as  an  improved  merchandising  utility 
by  an  industry  vitally  dependent  on  mer- 
chandising! From  an  experiment  to  the 
largest,  most  efficient,  most  important  and 
economical  medium  in  New  York  within 
eight  years  is  a  record  that  any  advertiser 
must  consider.  And  1928  is  a  good  year  for 
new  considerations! 


THE  a  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

25  Park  Place,  New  York        Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Elcar 

Bukk 
LaSalle 


Gabriel  Snuhhers  Indian  Motocycle 
Whiz  Products  ^Steelcote  Enamel 
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The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  carried  more 
advertising  in  1927  in  these  important 
classifications  than  any  other  Indianapolis 
newspaper : 


TOTAL  LOCAL  DISPLAY 

Drug  Stores 

Musical 

TOTAL  NATIONAL  DISPLAY 

Food  and  Grocery 

Products 

Office  Appliances 

TOTAL  CLASSIFIED 

Furniture 

Publications 

GRAND  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

Hardware  and  Building 

Radio 

Jewelry 

Shoes 

Automotive 

Leather  Gifts,  etc. 

Tobacco  Products 

Beverages 

Men's  Wear 

Toilet  Articles 

Department  Stores 

Miscellaneous 

• 

Women's  Wear 

— and  in  these  classifications,  The  NEWS  carried 
more  advertising  than  the  combined  total  of  all  other 
Indianapolis  newspapers  (the  NEWS  6  issues  a  week 
against  a  combined  field  of  13  issues  a  week): 


TOTAL  LOCAL  DISPLAY 

Food   and  Grocery   Products 

Radio 

TOTAL  NATIONAL  DISPLAY 

Hardware  and  Building 

Shoes 

Beverages 

Jewelry 

Tobacco  Products 

Department  Stores 

Office  Appliances 

Toilet  Articles 

Drug  Stores 

Publications 

Women's  Wear 

The  Indianapolis  News 

jsM^  'I'he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON.   BRIDGE,   Advertising   Manager 


NEW  YORK:     DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:     J.   E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 


FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Miracle -Makers 


ALL  about  us  are  evidences  of  the 
never-ending  effort  of  science 
-  to  improve  practices,  create 
new  values  and  provide  greater  com- 
forts. So  amazing  are  the  reports  of 
current  developments  that  one  cannot 
help  feeling  a  keen  desire  to  expe- 
rience the  joys  of  the  life  that's  com- 
ing. 

Here  is  a  fellow  who  has  produced 
a  syntlietic  sun,  shining  for  only  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  but  having  a 
temperature  greater  than  that  of  the 
hottest  star.  Over  there  is  a  chap  who 
is  giving  new  wood  an  antique  finish 
— creating  an  appearance  of  age  al- 
most instantly  by  painting  the  wood 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
and   hydrocliloric   acid. 

Out  in  Pittsburgh  an  engineer  has 
demonstrated  a  method  to  regulate 
street  lights  by  radio  waves,  turning 
the  lights  on  and  off  at  will.  Down  at 
Princeton  recently  they  were  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  getting 
nitrogen  from  air,  and  purely  by  acci- 
dent stumbled  on  a  method  of  con- 
trolling a  supply  of  positive  electrical 
atoms  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively. This  disclosure  opens  an  en- 
tirely new  field  of  research  that  will 
likely  effect  large  economies  in  the 
chemistrv  of  many  industries. 

Mr.  Edison  and  his  organization  are 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  problem  of 
getting  rubber  from  weeds,  so  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  cut  off  from 
a  source  of  rubber  in  case  of  a  future 
war.  It  already  appears  that  before 
long  our  farmers  will  be  sowing  and 
harvesting  a  variety  of  milkweed  which 
will  be  sent  to  factories  where  the 
rubber  content  will  be  extracted  by 
machine  methods.  Even  now  we  are 
getting  a  small  quantity  of  rubber 
from  the  gua}nile  shrub  grown  in 
California.  But  Mr.  Edison  wants  to 
use  a  plant  that  will  mature  faster,  and 
the  lowly  milkweed  looks  as  though  it 


is  the  best  bet  at  the  present  moment. 
It    was    not    very    long    ago    when 
William  H.   Mason,  one  of  Mr.   Edi- 
son's   pupils,    decided    to    devote    his 


courtesy    Caterpillar     Traclor    Co. 

NEW  WAYS   .   .   . 


x;  Kuini:  Galloway 


.   FOR   OLD 


talents  to  the  development  of  the 
lumber  industry.  In  a  short  time 
he  perfected  a  process  for  extract- 
ing resin  and  turpentine  from  sawed 
boards.  Now  he  comes  forward  with 
a  scheme  that  employs  high-pres- 
sure steam  to  explode  ordinary  saw- 
mill waste  from  guns  in  such  a  way 
that    the    worthless    chips    are    trans- 


formed into  a  mass  of  separated  fiber 
that  needs  only  the  application  of  pres- 
sure to  convert  it  into  artificial  boards 
suitable  for  use  in  automobile  doors, 
card  tables,  desks  and  radio  cabinets. 
Having  no  grain,  this  synthetic  prod- 
uct is  many  times  stronger  than  is 
wood  across  the  grain. 

Here  we  have  a  material  that  prom- 
ises innumerable  applications  running 
all  the  way  from  pressed  brick  for  the 
builder  to  a  new  source  of  wood  pulp 
to  be  used  by  the  paper  maker. 

Each  day  it  becomes  clearer  that 
science  has  made  "change"  the  vital 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  practically 
every  line  of  business.  Where  is  there 
an  industry  as  old  as  that  engaged  in 
producing  foods,  and  yet  we  are  wit- 
nessing such  an  un- 
ending succession  of 
vital  disclosures  in 
this  basic  field  of  en- 
terprise that  the  out- 
look is  changing  with 
kaleidoscopic  rapid- 
ity. 

It  was  only  a  com- 
paratively few  years 
back  when  even  sci- 
entists believed  that 
but  ten  chemical  ele- 
ments were  necessary 
for  the  normal 
growth  of  crops.  Now 
we  know  that  at  least 
eight  otiier  elements, 
although  generally 
occurring  in  minute 
quantities,  are  ex- 
tremely important  in 
tlie  life  processes  of 
plants.  In  many  soils 
the  content  of  man- 
ganese sulphate  is 
less  than  one  hun- 
dred-tjiousandth  part, 
and  yet  if  you  take 
this  substance  out  of 
the  soil,  such  things 
as  barley  seedlings 
fail  to  develop 
chlorophyll  and  turn 
yellow.  Other  metals 
like  copper,  arsenic 
and  zinc  are  equally  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  certain  varieties  of 
plant  life. 

The  green  leaf  of  the  plant  that  once 
seemed  so  common,  is  now  regarded 
by  science  as  the  world's  most  won- 
derful chemical  factory  and  power- 
house. So  far  as  evidence  now  shows, 
the  vitamins     [Continued  on  page  40] 
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\ndividual 


Ho 


mes- 


the  best  way  to 
measure  your 
Boston  Market 


BUILDING  materials  —  house  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  these  are  prod- 
ucts that  must  be  sold  to  individual  homes. 

The  average  house  compared  with  the 
average  apartment  has  two  more  mouths  to 
feed — three  more  rooms  to  furnish. 

This  very  situation  sometimes  causes  the 
advertiser  in  large  cities  to  pick  a  paper 
with  a  large  "outside"  circulation.  But  this 
"country"  circulation  frequently  is  mislead- 
ing. It  may  consist  of  small  hamlets — or  it 
mav  be  large  cities. 

Hoiv  the  Boston  market  differs 
from  other  great  cities 

Boston  is  unique  among  large  cities  because  of 
its  large  percentage  of  individual  homes. 
'      In  Municipal  Boston  only  65%  of  the  popu- 
lation are  apartment   dwellers   against   an  esti- 
mated 97%  in  Manhattan. 

And  Municipal  Boston  is  less  than  half  the  true 
"City"  of  Boston.  Within  the  12-mile  Clearing 
House  Parcel  Delivery  area,  comprising  22  cities 
and  towns  (exclusive  of  Municipal  Boston)  we 
find  the  astonishing  average  of  72  homes  per  lOU 
families. 

When  we  extend  the  radius  to  30  miles  ("city" 


and  "suburban"  circulation)  the  proportion  rises 
still  higher — S(l  homes  for  every  100  families. 

Here  the  Globe  is  strongest 

Here  is  a  gigantic  market  of  2,716,000  people — 
offering  rich  possibilities  for  advertisers  of  furni- 
ture, paints,  wall  boards,  furnaces — as  well  as 
food  and  clothing. 

73%  of  the  Sunday  Globe's  circulation  is  dis- 
tributed within  this  city  and  suburban  area. 
There  the  Sunday  Globe  leads  in  91  cities  and 
towns — almost  three  times  as  many  as  its  near- 
est competitor.  In  this  area  the  percentage  of 
theDailyGlobe's  circulation  is  even  higher — 81%. 

The  Globe  has  gained  this  leadership  because 
it  is  primarily  a.  family  paper.  The  large  amount 
of  space  and  excellent  features  devoted  to  the 
house — and  to  children  make  the  Globe  a  paper 
that  appeals  to  that  group  of  Boston  people  who 
live  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Globe  covers  a  cross  section  of  people  that 
represent  Boston's  best  buying  power.  It  appeals 
to  all  classes — without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
political  affiliation.  To  put  your  message  before 
the  people  who  make  up  this  great  home  mar- 
ket vou  must  use  the  Boston  Globe  first. 


Our  booklet,  "The  IndividucA  Home 
— the  best  market  for  any  advertiser, " 
contains  complete,  interesting  infor- 
mation about  Boston  homes,  /t'rite 
for  it  on  your  business  letterhead. 


The  Boston  Globe 

Cpie  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 


Publisher's    Statement    Net    Paid    Circulation    for    6    months    ending    Sept.    30,    1927 — Daily    293,482    ....    Sunday    329,518 
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Where  There's  a  Jam 
There's  a  Key 


Tp 


.HIS  statement  will  be  read  by  a  num- 
ber of  executives  whose  duties  are  to  increase  sales  and 
to  decrease  sales  expense. 

Probably  all  of  them  have  profound  faith  in  the 
value  of  their  respective  products.  Many  of  them  are 
making  serene  and  satisfactory  progress.  But  some  of 
them  have  a  troubled  feeling  that  neither  their  sales- 
men nor  their  sales  dollars  are  delivering  enough  power 
to  keep  the  sales  curve  climbing.  These  are  the  men 
to  whom  we  would  talk. 

We  can  help  them.  There  may  remain  nary  a  dollar 
of  their  advertising  budget.  No  matter.  Advertising 
may  not  enter  into  the  picture  at  all. 

When  a  log  drive  gets  into  a  jam  that  stops  all 
progress,  sure-footed,  experienced  analysts  hunt  for  the 
key  log,  snag  it  out  of  the  tangle  and  release  the  whole 
mass  to  the  current.  Marketing  experts  do  the  same  for 
sales.  The  key  to  the  jam  may  lie  in  some  detail 
apparently  insignificant  but  actually  of  life-or-death 
importance.  The  cure  may  be  found  in  some  move 
totally  unrelated  to  advertising.  The  average  adver- 
tising agency  doesn't  even  look  toward  it.  The 
thoroughgoing,  experienced  marketing  organization 
can't  miss  it. 

We  suggest  here  merely  an  invitation  to  explain  our  service  and  pre- 
sent evidence  of  our  capability.  If  need  for  it  exists,  the  need  will  be 
apparent.    No  argument  or  artifice  will  make  it  seem  to  exist. 

James  F.  Newcomb  e>  Co.  inc. 

Advertising  *  Merchandising 

330  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Telephone  PENnsylvania  7200 
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WHEN  conditions  in  the  metal  worliing 
industries  due  either  to  working  conditions 
or  marketing  plans  demand  a  change  in 
equipment — be  it  a  matter  of  design  .  .  . 
production  or  plant  operation  .  .  .  you'll 
find  a  reader  of  American  Machinist  who 
is  vitally  concerned. 

It  may  concern  the  change  from  carbon  to 
alloy  steel  for  parts  of  a  huge  steam  shovel 
[design)  or  choosing  of  equipment  for  the 
fabrication  of  parts  for  a  typewriter  {pro- 
duction)  or  a  matter  of  handling  material 


from  one  machine  to  another — {plant  op- 
eration) .  .  .  these  are  the  matters  that  the 
readers  of  American  Machinist  have  con- 
trol over. 

Articles  such  as  "Time-Saving  Devices  in 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Shops"  .  .  . 
"Press  tools  make  Automotive  Accessories" 
.  .  .  "Material-Handling  Appliances  in  a 
Modern  Department"  .  .  .  can  only  interest 
men  who  have  the  power  to  specify  changes 
in  methods,  materials  and  parts  and  equip- 
ment in  the  metal-working  industries. 


I 


t 


iHESE,  then,  are  the  men 
whom  you  can  reach  through  American 
Machinist.  Further  details  may  be  had  by' 
writing  to  any  of  the  district  offices  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 


ABC 


wneiian  Machinist 


ABP 


A  McGraiv-Hill  Publication 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Some  of  The  Detroit  News  Methods  of 

Advertising  Co-operation 


Broadsides 

Personal    Merchandising 
Monthly  Trade  Paper 
Letters   of   Introduction 
Letters  to  Trade 


Salesmen's  Portfolios 
Talks   to  Sales  Force 
Up-to-Date   Route  Books 
Up-to-Date  Route  Maps 
Group   Window   Displays 
Window   Posters   in    Color  , 


(Leaking  Detroit 
^'asier  to  Sell 

ENTERING  the  Detroit  market  "cold"  has 
been  obviated  for  national  advertisers  by 
The  Detroit  News-  Its  system  of  co-operation 
not  only  prepares  the  local  retail  outlets  for 
going  sled-length  into  selling  the  advertised 
article,  but  provides  the  manufacturers' 
representatives  with  the  best  possible  recep- 
tion. A  Detroit  News  introduction,  because 
it  connotes  a  productive  campaign  in  the 
home  ne'wspaper,  immediately  produces  a 
glad  hand  for  your  salesman.  The  Detroit 
News  method  of  co-operation  is  to  fit  the 
individual  need  of  the  advertiser.  Among 
the  many  links  in  the  chain  of  co-operative 
effort  are  listed  above  some  of  those  most 
commonly  furnished  to  advertisers  or  em- 
ployed in  their  behalf. 


The  Detroit  News 

Noif  370,000  Sunday  Circulation       The  HOME  newspaper      Noiv  }50,000  Weekday  Circulation 


Netv  York  Office 
I.   A.   KLEIN 

50  E.  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Office 

J.  E.  LUTZ 
6  North  Michigan 
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Analyze  Your  Markets 
But  Do  the  Job  Right 


/^NE  of  the  sanest  —  surest 
^^  trends  in  present  day  indus- 
trial advertising  is  towards 
greater  market  analysis.  So- 
called  "blue  sky  advertising"  is 
on  the  wane.  The  progressive 
industrial  advertiser,  today,  con- 
siders precise  "range-finding" 
activities  one  of  his  most  valuable 
prerogatives.  His  whole  adver- 
tising plan  is  geared  accordingly. 

Study  your  markets  by  all  means 
— but  dig  deep.  Avoid  anything 
that  smacks  of  a  "blanket  indus- 
trial analysis."  Take  the  textile 
industry.  Here  is  a  whale  of  a 
market — the  second  industry  of 
the  land.  Don't  hide  its  light  un- 
der a  bushel  of  lesser  markets. 
It  deserves  nothing  short  of 
strong  cultivation.     Consider,  if 


you  will,  a  market  having  more 
than  $6,000,000,000  in  invested 
capital — a  market  withal  that's 
easy  to  reach. 

Textile  World  is  the  organ  of  this 
great  industry.  It  is  national 
and  international  in  scope — com- 
plete coverage  is  achieved. 

"How  To  Sell  To  Textile  Mills" 
— a  booklet,  will  aid  you  in  your 
market  analysis.    Write  for  it. 

TeKtOemM 


Largest  net  paid  circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 

334  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


w 


Member 

Associated    Business 

Papers,  Inc. 
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Where  beauty  begins 

I  OU  HAVE  learned  that  Beauty  brings  business — that  beautiful  advertising  is 
Beauty — and  that  you  can  attain  it.  You  have  learned  that  printed  matter  as  a  creator 
of  beautiful  atmosphere  around  a  product  is  altogether  too  valuable  a  sales-producer 
to  be  cheapened.  You  have  decided  to  dress  up  your  catalog,  your  circular,  your 
magazine — to  strengthen  your  printed  matter  with  the  Beauty  that  comes  from  really 
well-done  illustrations,  fine  engravings  and  skilled  typography. 

Don't  forget  that  the  very  foundation  of  all  printing  is  Paper.  The  first  essential 
of  good  printing  is  good  paper.  To  achieve  beauty  in  printing,  specify  a  beautiful 
paper — a  coated  paper  .  .  .  one  of  the  Cantine  group.  That's  where  Beauty  begins. 

Sample  book  and  name  of  nearest  distributor  on  request. 
Also  details  of  the  Canline  ^foarbs,  made  quarterly  for 
best  work  done  on  any  Cantine  Paper.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  enter  these  contests.  Address  our  Dept.  348. 

THE  MARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY 
Specialists  in  Coated  Papers  since  1888 


Mills  at  Saugerties,  New  York 


New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 
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'business  Leaders  Say  It  With  Lineage:— 

"1928  Is  A  Good  Year" 


Last  month,  pointing  out  to  readers  of 
Printers'  Ink  that  the  March  issue  of  GoOD 
Housekeeping  carried  a  heavier  volume  of 
advertising  than  any  previous  year,  we  said  that 
we  believed  this  to  be  unmistakable  evidence 
of  a  strong  faith  on  the  part  of  business  lead- 
ers that  1928  would  be  a  good  business  year. 

This  belief  is  now  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  April  issue  of  GoOD  HOUSE- 
KEEPING has  just  closed  with  the  largest  volume 
of  advertising  GoOD  HOUSEKEEPING  has 
ever  carried.  It  not  only  exceeds  the  amount  of 
advertising  in  the  April  issue  of  last  year  but 
it  is  the  largest  volume  of  advertising   that 

Good  Housekeeping  has  ever  carried  in 

any  month  of  any  year. 


"^ 


Good  Housekeeping 

Chicago  Boston  New  York  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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IS  IT  DONN  BYRNE 
HIMSELF  IS  SPEAKING? 

A  ND  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  great  maloning, 
^^-^  all  down  across  the  dudley  field.  And 
there  came  that  huge  man  O'Malley,  he  who 
had  made  the  sun  to  shine,  or  so  they  say,  and 
with  him  his  leprechaun  (Schlachna  Na  Verna), 
they  both  singing  with  the  harps  a'wail.  When- 
ever did  man  born  of  woman  see  the  likes  of  it 
and  how  it  has  taken  the  great  city,  and  all  the 
proud  lads  and  lassies  therein,  this  New  Yorker 
of  ours,  sure  guide  to  all  that's  gayest  in  the  big 
town,  girt  in  by  her  fourfold  waters? 

"And  where  under  heaven's  stars  can  one  find 
this  paper's  peer  for  the  telling  of  the  tale  of  the 
rare  stuffs  and  fine,  the  gauds  for  fair  women 
with  the  pale  hands  of  them  and  the  baubles  for 
the  men  of  brawn? 

"Is  not  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  those  who 
make  ad\ertisement  to  them  who  go  up  and 
down  through  the  town's  smart  shops  a  very 
sign  and  token  of  all  that  men  do  rightly  deem 
success? 

"Sholom  Aleichem!" 
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The  Envelope 

with  a  "THOUSAND"  uses 

Have  you  thought  of  tbeni  ALU      ^"^^'  8^°^^^'  "^^^wear;  the 

°  automobile  service  station — for 

THE  uses  for  Improved  Columbian  small  light  parts.    Improved  Colum- 

Clasp  Envelopes  are  by  no  means  bian  Clasp  Envelopes  save  wrapping 

limited  to  the  mailing  of  catalogs  and  and  paper — twine   and  time.   Your 

booklets.     .  printer  and  stationer  can  supply  you. 
The  optician — for  the  eyeglass  cases 


THE  IMPROVED  COLUMBIAN  CLASP  No.  90 

PAT     J*N      7,    M9 

IIU  imilEO  STATES  ElVElOn  CO..    SPIINSFIEIO.  MASS. 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp, 

and  the  size  number  are  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 


he  mails;  the  hardware  man  and  the 
"5  &  10"  —  for  screws  and  bolts;  the 
specialty  shop  —  for   notions    small- 


UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

The  world's  largest  manufacturen  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD.    MASSACHUSETTS 

With    11    manufacturing   divisions   covering   the   country 


COLUMBIAN   CLASP  ENVELOPES 
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Local  Experts  Favor 


the 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Keen  department  store  advertising  managers, 
who  live  and  work  right  in  the  Akron  Market, 
look  for  immediate  returns  on  their  advertising 
dollar. 

The  larger  part  of  that  dollar,  in  1927,  was  spent  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  which  carried  16.8%  more  department 
store  advertising  in  six  days  than  did  the  second  paper  in  seven 
days.* 

You  couldn't  obtain  a  more  expert  opinion  if  you  sent  your 
secretary  to  Akron  for  a  lengthy  study  of  the  market. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is,  similarly,  the  best  medium 

for  your  sales  message  to  the  Akron  Market. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

f        STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives       T1 
New  York  Philadelphia  |> 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  JU 

*Akron  Beacon  Journal  Department  Store  Linage  for  1927 — 2,978,665 
Second  Akron  Paper's  Department  Store  Linage  for  1927 — 2,550,064 
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WORLD'S       QRE^TEST 


vi^  ^iAit  oJLt  owu 
4AlJUi>^ob 


Thomas  J.  Webb 

Coffee  Company 


SI 


NCE  using  no 
Chicago  newspaper 
but  The  Tribune," 
says  Thomas  J.  Webb, 
president  of  the  Thomas  J. 
We  b  b  Coffee  Company, 
"its  efficiency  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  for  reaching 
housewives  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  It  is  un- 
questionably first  in  Chi- 
cago. We  consider  its  con- 
tinued use  a  necessary  in- 
surance for  maintaining  the 
prestige  of  our  house  and 
the  increasing  demand  for 
our  product. 

"The  Tribune  Book  of 
Facts  has  been  my  bible. 
We  have  based  our  entire 
merchandising  campaign  on 
its  recommendations  .  .  . 
Tribune   coverage   in   Chi- 


"Slnca  uflinf  The  Tribune  eacluslvoly 
ve  have   secured  85^  dletributlon  In  the 
Chicago  market.     The  ?ribune*B  efficiency 
as  an  advertialrit;  uadium  for  raacllint; 
housewives  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
It  Is  unquestionably  first  in  Chicago." 


other  Chicago  newspa- 
pers combined.  And  of 
the  64  national  food 
advertisers,  using  5000 
or  more  lines  in  Chi- 
cago newspapers  in 
1927,  35  spent  more  of 
their  advertising  ap- 
propriation in  The 
Tribune  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  news- 
cago  and  the  forty  mile  paper.  This  is  more  than 
radius  is  greater  than  that  twice  the  number  of  adver- 
of  any  other  Chicago  news-  tisers  who  spent  more  in  the 
paper  ...  75  per  cent  of  second  Chicago  newspaper 
our  total  sales  are  in  this  and  more  than  four  times  as 
territory.  many  as  in  the  third  paper. 

"Since   we    began    using     The   Daily  Tribune   alone 
The    Tribune     exclusively     gained    190%    more    local 


^E  PF  S  P  ^  P  E  R 


we  have  secured  85  per 
cent  distribution  in  the 
Chicago  market.  I  believe 
this  sets  a  precedent  in 
coffee  merchandising.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  we  have  the 
largest  selling  brand  of 
coffee  in  Chicago.  It  is  my 
aim  to  make  my  house,  in 
coffee,  like  The  Tribune  in 
influence:  supreme  in  Chi- 
cago." 

During    1927   The    Tri- 


grocery  lineage  than  the 
two  leading  evening  news- 
papers combined. 

Grocery  products  adver- 
tisers, local  and  national 
combined,  spent  more 
in  The 
Tribune  in 
19  27  than 
in  any  other 
Chicago 
newspaper. 

A  Tribune  man  will  be 


bune    gained     more     local     glad  to  present  the  facts  in 
grocery    lineage    than    all 


greater  detail. 


QIIjxra50  Stihttuje 
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FIVE  years  ago,  Edward  Bok, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  offered  a  series  of 
annual  awards  "to  encourage  merit 
and  stimulate  improvement  in  ad- 
vertising as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forces  in  our  modern  life." 
The  Gold  Medal  for  1927  is 
awarded  to  James  H.  McGraw, 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  for 
distinguished  contemporary  ser- 
vice to  advertising.  Complete  de- 
tails and  reproductions  of  the 
eight  winning  advertisements  are 
presented  in  this  issue,  together 
with  a  detailed  review  by  Prof. 
George  Burton  Hotchkiss,  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Awards  Jury  for  1927. 
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On  the 
Rim  of  Lake  Michigan 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  national  advertising  as  a  unit 
force,  but  from  the  angle  of  the  marketing  expert,  all 
advertising  is  but  local  advertising  after  all.  No  matter 
what  the  form  of  medium,  the  message  must  be  absorbed 
locally,  just  as  the  goods  must  be  bought  locally.  A  recent 
check-up  along  this  line  revealed  an  interesting  degree 
of  thoroughness.  Clients  of  TheH.K.  McCann  Company 
were  found  to  be  running  campaigns  in  803  towns  in  the 
four  states  that  rim  Lake  Michigan.  In  four  states  only. 
In  newspapers  only.  And  only  counting  those  campaigns 
which  happened  to  be  running  in  the  current  month. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cJd9ertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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How  Consolidations  Are  Changing 
the  Map  of  Business 


So  rapidly  are  mergers  and  con- 
solidations being  formed  that 
they  seem  to  be  growing  in  geo- 
metric progression.  In  fact,  they  are 
effecting  profound  changes  in  the 
modern  business   world. 

They  are  changing  even  more  pro- 
foundly the  sales  organization  of  the 
country,  and  raising  new 
problems  in  sales  manage- 
ment. As  Fred  Shibley, 
vice-president  of  the  Bank- 
ers' Trust  Company,  New 
York,  said  the  other  day, 
"Consolidation  is  tending 
strongly  toward  cutting 
down  the  number  of  sales- 
men." This  in  itself  is 
a  very  striking  develop- 
ment. 

But  modern  consolida- 
tion is  doing  many  other 
things  to  the  selling  situa- 
tion, and  a  new  technique 
is  being  developed  to  meet 
the  unusual  status  created 
by  the  merging  of  from 
two  to  ten  sales  organiza- 
tions, often  under  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

Offhand,  the  simple  so- 
lution would  appear  to  be 
to  discharge  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  sales  organiza- 
tions   of    the    consolidated 


WILLARD    SNOW 

companies,  and  really  "merge"  the 
sales  activities  in  the  same  way  that 
the  capital  of  the  consolidation  is 
merged  into  one.  But  experience  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years  has  shown 
that  the  selling  end  of  consolidation  is 
the  "live  end";  the  unknown  X  in  the 
equation,  and  financial  men  have  grad- 


Drawn    by    Hugh    Ferris 
for  McCall's   Magazine 


"Consolidations  are  the  order  of  the  day.  A  huge 
market  demands  huge  tools.  Small  businesses  may  still 
work  up  trademark  gootlwill,  but  they  soon  come  to  the 
consolidation  point  if  they  are  to  travel  the  great  road 
to  a  complete  national  market." 


ually  come  to  have  a  very  high  respecl 
for  the  intricacies  and  subtleties  of 
the  marketing  end. 

Various  methods  have  been  used  in 
the  past.  Consolidation  itself,  as  a 
method,  has  had  its  difficulties  because 
of  the  sharp,  jealous  individualities,  as 
well  as  individual  trademark  names, 
which  have  had  to  be 
merged.  An  example  of 
the  difficulties  and  methods 
of  other  days  is  seen  in  the 
National  Lead  Company. 
This  merger,  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty,  was  in 
such  delicate  shape  that  it 
was  really  not  a  merger, 
but  a  loose  federation,  with 
the  individual  companies 
proudly  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing their  individuality. 
Thus  the  famous  Dutch 
Boy  Painter — a  mere  trade- 
mark name  and  picture — 
was  strategically  worked 
out  as  the  diplomatic  link, 
to  be  used  not  in  place  of, 
but  in  conjunction  with 
the  "Red  Seal"  and  other 
brands  of  the  constituent 
companies.  The  business 
had  been  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive and  sectional  state, 
and  the  various  companies 
had  vainly  attempted  be- 
fore  the   consolidation,   to 
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secure  supremacy  over  each  other. 
The  financial  detail  of  the  consoli 
dation  was  simple;  it  was  the  market- 
ing factor  which  was'  complex.  The  . 
officers  and  sales  staffs  were  kept  in- 
tact, and  they  ptoceeded  as  before,  the 
old  brands  being  allowed  their  wonted 
position  on  the  ends  of  the  kegs.  The 
Dutch  Boy  mark  was  put  on  the  sides 
of  the  kegs  in  addition,  and  national 


advertising  undertaken,  under  a  central 
advertising  department.  In  four  or 
five  years  the  dealers  began  to  specify 
"Dutch  Boy"  and  forget  the  sectional 
marks.  Meantime,  instead  of  a  gen- 
eral salesmanager  there  was  a  "chair- 
man of  the  sales  committee"  (who  was 
also  advertising  manager).  The  sales 
committee  was  comprised  of  the  chief 
marketing  executives  of  the  individual 


companies.  These  also  decided  adver- 
tising policy;  although  each  local 
company  had  an  "advertising  mana- 
ger" for  minor  advertising  work.  The 
National  Lead  Company  has  been  a 
brilliant  success,  and  the  loose  fed- 
eration plan  of  maintaining  separate 
entities  and  sales  organizations  is 
shown  to  be  practical. 

But    it       [Continued    on    page    44} 


An  Advertising  Man  in  Paris 


EARNEST   ELMO   CALKINS 


ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  a  foreign  city 
which  most  impress  a  visiting  advertising  man, 
however  holiday  his  spirit,  is  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  sold.  Here  in  Paris  the  method  of 
selling  goods  and  of  displaying  them  in  shop  win- 
dows is  quite  different  from  ours,  but  not  necessarily 
less  efficient  on  that  account.  One  thing  that  strikes 
a  visitor  to  a  great  city  like  Paris  is  the  convenience 
of  access — the  markets,  for  instance.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  my  hotel  is  the  district  bordering  the 
Champs-Elysees,  corresponding  to  that  stretch  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Park  Avenues  above  Fifty-ninth 
Street  in  New  York;  in  other  words,  a  fine  residen- 
tial quarter.  On  Saturday  morning  the  quay  border- 
ing the  Seine  was  invaded  by  a  large  market,  the 
stands  reaching  for  blocks,  selling  everything  edible. 
They  resembled  the  hucksters'  carts  that  line  Hester 
Street  in  New  York,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
viands  sold  were  the  higher-priced  ones,  such  as 
would  naturally  be  bought  in  a  neighborhood  like 
this.  Big  department  stores,  such  as  the  Magazins 
du  Louvre  or  au  Printemps,  have  counters  on  the 
sidewalks  surrounding  the  stores,  where  is  sold  seem- 
ingly every  article  of  wear,  usually  at  special  prices 
like  our  basement  bargains.  The  words  "occasion" 
or  "solde"  app(;ar  frequently  on  placards.  The  sales- 
men who  attend  to  these  outdoor  counters  are  recog- 
nized by  their  black  skull  caps.  The  Parisian  does 
all  of  his  living  possible  out  of  doors,  and  even  in 
January  the  niarble-tojjped  tables  in  front  of  the 
cafes  are  occupied. 

Even  in  France  the  new  Ford  car  is  making  some- 
thing of  a  stir.  The  page  newspaper  advertisements, 
which  were  recently  run  in  our  country,  have  been 
repeated  here  in  the  French  newspapers,  as  well  as 
in  the  sheets  printed  in  English.  The  effect  is  star- 
tling as  there  are  no  full-page  advertisements  in 
French  newspapers,  a  ten-inch  double  being  a  large 
space.    The  effect  of  the  Ford  display  is  alien  and 


exotic,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  typical  French 
typography.  An  exhibition  of  the  new  cars  was  held 
at  Luna  Park,  near  the  Porte  Maillot,  the  front  gate 
of  Paris.  Luna  Park  is,  of  course,  copied  from  our 
own  amusement  enterprise  at  Coney  Island,  and  is 
an  illustration  of  the  way  a  nation  begins  by  assimi- 
lating the  least  desirable  features  of  another  nature. 

There  was  at  least  one  new  Ford  at  this  exhibi- 
tion, for  it  came  over  on  the  ship  with  us,  brought 
by  Alexandre  Lie,  the  director  of  the  Ford  interests 
in  France,  as  baggage,  uncrated,  the  quickest  way 
he  could  get  it  here.  In  the  theater  at  Luna  Park, 
which  holds  about  five  hundred,  a  film  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  new  car  was  shown  to  a  crowded  audi- 
ence, while  hundreds  waited  their  turn  outside.  The 
prices  for  the  new  cars  range  from  22.500  francs 
for  the  roadster  up  to  31,700  francs  for  the  sedan. 
One  wonders  just  what  these  prices  mean  to  the 
French  people,  for  in  dollars  at  present  exchange 
they  are,  roughly,  $900  to  $1,260.  And,  naturally,  a 
franc  means  more  to  the  French  than  four  cents 
mean  to  us. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  exliibition.  but  1  visited  the 
Ford  plant  at  Asineres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
outside  Paris.  It  is  not  an  impressive  place,  com- 
pared, for  instance,  with  the  Citroen  plant  nearby. 
Citroen  is  often  called  the  Henry  Ford  of  France, 
and  his  little  cars,  smaller  and  of  less  horsepower 
than  the  Ford,  are  seen  everywhere.  French  cars  are 
taxed  according  to  horsepower,  which  accounts  for 
the  low  rating  of  the  native  product. 

American  motor  cars  are  making  considerable  ef- 
fort in  this  market.  On  a  short  run  out  toward  Chan- 
tilly  I  saw  as  many  bulletins  advertising  American 
cars — Buick,  Chrysler,  Willys-Knight  and  Oakland — 
as  all  the  French  advertising,  and  while  the  French 
bulletins  cluttered  up  the  landscape,  too.  I  could 
bear  them  with  greater  equanimity  than  I  ccmld  the 
American  ones. 
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VIEW     OF     THE     HARVARD     BASEBALL     CAGE     SHOWING     MOUNTED     EXHIBITS 

More  Than  4000  Advertisements 
Entered  for  Harvard  Awards 


GEORGE  BURTON  HOTCHKISS,  M  .  A 

Chairman,  Department  of  Marketing,  New  York   University 


[Editor's  Note.  Professor  Hatch- 
kiss  was  a  member  of  the  jury  that 
made  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards 
this  year.  The  other  members  were: 
M.  T.  Copeland,  Professor  of  Market- 
ing, Harvard  Business  School,  Chair- 
man; i\eil  H.  Borden,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Advertising,  Harvard  Bus- 
iness School;  Frank  Braucher,  Adver- 
tising Director,  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  New  York;  George  M.  Bur- 
bach,  Advertising  Manager,  "Post-Dis- 
patch," St.  Louis;  J.  K.  Fraser,  The 
Blackman  Company,  New  York; 
Henry  Lewis  Johnson,  Graphic  Arts 
Company,  Boston;  T.  J.  McManis, 
Assistant  Manager  of  Publicity  De- 
partment, General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Fred  T.  Single- 
ton, Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc.,  Detroit; 
H.  L.  Staples,  President,  Staples  and 
Staples,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.;  and 
Henry  H.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Taylor, 
San  Francisco.] 

ANYONE  who  is  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  the  Harvard  Advertis- 
^ing  Awards  would  find  it  an  il- 
luminating experience  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Jury.  From  the  two- 
day  session  he  would  emerge  a  little 
brain-fagged — and  possibly  foot-sore 
— but     with     a    conviction     that    the 


Awards  are  doing  much  to  improve 
the  standards  of  advertising  practice. 
His  review  of  the  representative  cross- 
section  of  modern  advertising  shown 
by  the  entries  would  impress  him  with 
the  large  amount  of  fine  and  compe- 
tent advertising  that  is  being  pub- 
lished, and  the  small  amount  that 
is  100  per  cent  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Unfortunately,  the  members  of  the 
Jury  are  the  only  ones  who  can  see 
the  whole  picture.  It  cannot  be  shown 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Awards 
with  any  explanation  that  can  accom- 
pany it.  To  be  appreciated  the 
Awards  must  be  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  competition. 

'"r'HE  material  brought  to  the  atten- 
JL  tion  of  the  Jury  this  year  com- 
prised about  four  thousand  advertise- 
ments, some  of  which  were  submitted 
as  parts  of  campaigns  and  others  for 
individual  Awards.  This  material  was 
arranged  on  long  racks  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  floor  space  in  the 
Harvard  baseball  cage.  Merely  to  in- 
spect this  material,  without  careful 
study  of  the  copy  or  the  accompany- 
ing briefs,  required  considerable  time 
and  no  small  amount  of  leg  work. 
Hence  the  preliminary  work  of  sifting 


out  the  less  deserving  entries  was  en- 
trusted  to  committees.  These  commit- 
tees reported  their  findings  to  the  Jury 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
and  then  the  Awards  were  made  by 
the  complete  Jury. 

FOR  a  few  Awards  the  choice  of 
the  Jury  was  unanimous.  Other 
Awards  were  made  only  after  extended 
discussion  and  some  compromise.  This 
was  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Jury  were  drawn 
from  many  different  fields  and  repre- 
sented widely  different  interests  and 
viewpoints.  The  surprising  thing  was 
not  that  there  were  differences  of 
opinion,  but  that  the  Jury  was  so  com- 
pletely actuated  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  Awards  to  the  most  deserving,  re- 
gardless of  personal  prejudices,  bias- 
ing factors,  or  even  the  fear  that  the 
justice  of  the  Award  might  not  be  self- 
evident  to  the  general  public  when 
announced. 

The  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  needs 
no  comment. 

Several  men  received  highly  favor- 
able consideration,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  their  abilities  and  ser- 
vices to  say  that  they  were  slightly 
overshadowed  by  the  distinguished 
publisiier  who  was  finally  chosen. 
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National  Campaign  of  Institutional 
Character 
Among  the  campaigns  of  institu- 
tional advertising,  that  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  thought  to  be 
really  outstanding.  A  brief  accom- 
panying the  campaign  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  educating  the  Canadian 
public  regarding  the  great  part  which 
the  railroad  had  played  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  This  task  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  an  impres- 
sive series  of  advertisements  which 
consistently  maintained  the  general 
theme  while  securing  considerable  va- 
riety  in   presentation.      Possibly   they 


might  seem  open  to  criticism  as  not 
providing  so  strong  an  invitation  to 
reading  as  would  be  desirable  for  copy 
of  such  length.  However,  the  audience 
to  which  they  were  directed  unques- 
tionably had  a  stronger  incentive  for 
reading  them  than  an  American  audi- 
ence would  have. 

National     Campaign     Advertising     a 
Specific  Product 

The  task  of  choosing  the  most  ef- 
fective campaign  for  an  individual 
product  was  more  difficult.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  campaigns  of 
the    year      [Continued    on    page    70] 


Does  Business  Want  Women 

Writers? 

J.    D.    EATON 
Pacific  Railuxiys  Advertising  Company,  Oakland,  Cat. 


PHILIP  E.   SPANE,   in   the  Jan- 
uary 25th  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling,  says  that  the  public 
wants  women  writers. 

He  proves  his  positive  assertion  by 
quoting  a  long  list  of  best  sellers  of 
fiction  which  were  written  by  women 
in  direct  competition  with  men. 

Hurrah!  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger 
for  the  female  of  the  species.  But 
before  Mr.  {or  Miss)  Spane  commits 
the  business  of  writing  advertisements 
to  our  lovely,  duly  admired  and  res- 
pected lady  friends  entirely  let  us 
dignify  his  {or  her)  enthusiastic  re- 
marks with  another  thought  or  two: 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  {or  Miss) 
Spane's  proposal,  advertising  appro- 
priations are  for  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  hard-hearted,  hard-headed 
business  men.  Most  of  these  fellows 
may  be  very  dull,  it  is  true.  Perhaps 
not  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  a 
brilliant  literary  article.  But,  oh  boy! 
They  surely  do  write  the  "loveliest" 
checks — and  they  know  how  to  make 
the  stuff  that  makes  the  checks  so 
desirable,  even  to  the  women. 

Now,  these  prosaic  male  "monev 
grubbers,"  these  "low-brows"  who  are 
perhaps  tolerated  by  the  female  in- 
telligentsia because  they  seem  so  neces- 
sary in  providing  wives  and  daughters 
with  the  money  needed  lo  ])ay  for  the 
products  turned  out  by  the  literary  in- 
dividuals, seem  to  look  upon  advertis- 
ing as  salesmanship  in  print. 


These  fellows  just  naturally  take  the 
attitude  that  they  are  not  spending 
money  for  advertising  simply  to 
amuse,  or  entertain  the  public.  Rather, 
they  expect  every  advertising  dollar 
that  is  sent  out  to  return  pronto — and 
bring  back  another  one  with  it. 

Being  practical,  these  men  argue 
that  advertising  is  not  worth  its  salt 
unless  it  functions  in  a  very  definite 
manner  toward  selling  something. 

These  captains  of  industry  also 
argue  that  no  one  can  be  much  of  a 
salesman  unless  he  has  the  commercial 
instinct. 

There  you  are!  Women  writers 
with  the  commercial  instinct  are  so' 
rare  that  the  exception  only  makes  the 
deficiency  the  more  noticeable.  While 
the  feminine  mind  may  be  imagina- 
tive, and  while  no  mere  male  in  his 
right  senses  would  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  a  woman  when  it  comes  to 
conversation,  still  and  withal,  adver- 
tising space  is  too  costly  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
people  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
fine  writing  abilities. 

As  a  one-time  copy  chief,  I  have 
been  approached  often  by  ambitious 
females  who  wanted  to  "break  into  the 
advertising  game." 

Wlien  asked  why  they  thought  ihey 
were  fitted  for  such  work  the  replies 
were  monotonously  alike  —  usually 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"Oh,    I    know    1    ivouhl    adore    the 


work!  I  just  love  to  write.  I  have 
majored  in  English  at  the  University 
and  my  compositions  have  all  been  so 
complimented." 

"But,  did  you  ever  sell  anything? 
Would  you  like  to  solicit  advertising, 
or  work  as  a  salesgirl?  Do  you  like 
business?"  they  would  be  asked. 


N 


INE  times  out  of  ten  a  negative  re- 
ply would  be  promptly  given.  In 
fact,  the  questioner  would  receive  a 
look  of  indignation  for  even  suggest- 
ing such  things. 

Such  applicants  would  then  be  told 
that  they  were  probably  fitted  to  be- 
come famous  novelists,  poets  or  scen- 
ario writers  —  but  that  the  business 
world  returned  success  to  only  those 
interested  in  business. 

Mr.  {or  Miss)  Spane  is  reminded 
that  advertising  is  indicated  only  as 
the  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  tool  to 
be  used  by  a  person  trained  in  busi- 
ness. When  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  have  no  training  in 
business,  or  no  sympathy  with  the 
commercial  world,  it  cannot  function 
with  profit. 

There  is  much  said  about  getting 
the  feminine  viewpoint  incorporated 
into  advertisements  directed  toward 
women  buyers. 

My  reply  is  this:  Know  your  subject 
and  the  mental  attitude  of  those  you 
hope  to  influence  before  starting  to 
write  an  advertisement.  If  the  writer 
has  this  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to 
write  a  convincing  selling  argument, 
the  sex  question  is  of  little  importance. 

Men  usually  write  the  kind  of  love 
letters  women  read  with  the  most  inter- 
est. If  men  can  sell  themselves  to 
women,  cannot  they  also  sell  other, 
and  probably  more  worthy  things  to 
women?  And  have  they  not  been  do- 
ing so? 

Which  sex  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  creating  styles,  and  market- 
ing women's  apparel? 

Which  sex  directs  and  operates  the 
largest  department  stores,  millinery 
shops,  and  other  business  enterprises 
depending  upon  the  patronage  of 
women  almost  entirely? 

Who  invents  and  compounds  even 
such  intimate  things  as  face  powders, 
cold  creams,  lipsticks  and  other  toilet- 
ries for  the  ladies? 

How  could  Mr.  {or  Miss)  Spane,  so 
carelessly  recommend  the  abolishment 
of  men  as  advertising  writers  and  ca- 
terers to  womankind?  Even  the  women 
would  object  if  liis  theories  were  put 
into  practice. 
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JAMES     H.      McGRAW 

Recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  Awarded  "for  Distinguished 
Contemporary  Service  to  Advertising" 

The  Harvard  Advertising  Awards 

for  1927 


To  James  H.  McGraw,  President,  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York:  the  gold  medal  for  "distin- 
guished contemporary  services  to  advertising." 

To  Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proetz,  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis,  for  the  campaign  of  Pet  Milk,  a 
product  of  the  Pet  Milk  Company:  an  award  of  $2000 
for  "the  campaign  most  conspicuous  for  the  excellence 
of  its  planning  and  execution  which  sought  publicity 
on  a  national  scale  or  over  a  large  territory  for  a 
specific  product." 

To  Ronalds  Advertising  Agency,  Limited,  Montreal,  for 
the  campaign  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  prepared 
by  W.  P.  Tuttle:  an  award  of  S2000  for  "the  campaign 
most  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  its  planning  and 
execution  which  sought  publicity  on  a  national  scale 
or  over  a  large  territory  for  an  institution." 

To  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  the 
campaign  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  prepared  by 
Paul  Hollister:  an  award  of  $2000  for  "the  most  con- 
spicuous campaign  which  sought  publicity  in  a  rela- 
tively limited  territory  or  in  a  single  locality." 

To  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York,  for  the 
advertising  research  titled  "Retail  Shopping  Areas": 
an  award  of  S2000  for  "the  most  conspicuous  research 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  produce  information  of 
general  value  in  furthering  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  advertising." 


To  Davis  &  Geck,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  campaign 
of  D  &  G  Sutures:  an  award  of  $2000  for  "the  most 
conspicuous  campaign  for  industrial  products  which 
sought  publicity  primarily  through  the  media  of  indus- 
trial, trade,  or  professional  journals." 

To  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  an 
advertisement  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  prepared 
by  Thoreau  Cronyn,  titled  "Even  So  Simple  a  Thing 
as  a  Handkerchief":  an  award  of  $1000  for  "the  ad- 
vertisement most  effective  in  its  use  of  text  as  the  chief 
means  of  delivering  its  message." 

To  Thomas  M.  Cleland,  New  York,  for  an  .advertisement 
of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  titled  "Cadillac 
Creates  a  New  Luxury  in  Motoring":  an  award  of 
$1000  for  "the  advertisement  most  effective  in  its  use 
of  pictorial  illustration  as  the  chief  means  of  delivering 
its  message." 

To  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company's  product, 
Wesson  Oil,  titled  "And  That's  Wliy  Women  Really 
Prefer  it":  an  award  of  $1000  for  "the  advertisement 
most  effective  in  its  combination  of  text  and  illustra- 
tion." 

To  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  an  advertisement  of  the 
Ford  Car,  titled  "Important  Facts  About  the  New  Ford 
Car":  an  award  of  $1000  for  "the  advertisement  most 
effective  in  its  use  of  typography." 
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FANCY  SUCH  FANCY  GROCERIES 

at  such    UN-FANCY  prices! 
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Seat  campaign  in  a  limited  territory  or  single  locality: 
CO  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
the  campaign  oj  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  prepared  by 
Paul  Hollister. 
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Best  national  campaitin  for  a  specific  product:  to 
Mrs.  Erma  Periiam  Proktz,  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  St,  Louis,  for  campaign  of  the  Pet  Milk 
Company, 


(  LL  discu^sioris  en  J  rhc  moment  the  exquisite  design  itnd  Ijivijh  luxury  of 
theneiA  C-.idiibc  .irc  revealed  -  rohcohlitcnited  tL'Tt;\er  w  hen  the  powers  of 
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t..iT  is  .1, 1  Ijinied  tirst  amoiiji  the  fine  automobiles  t-l  Ainenci  and  Europir  in 
ne\il\  iTTeJted  be.iiit>'  ot  dL-yipn  -  Si'  the  in\mcnseiv  .idvjncevl  \'-f>pe  engine 
reiords  itselt  .is  the  mo^t  jx'rtcct  pcrlormanie  tattor  in  the  world  today. 

CADILLAC 


Most  effective  use  of  pictorial  illustration:  to 
Thomas  M.  Cleland,  Netv  York,  for  ndvertisemeni 
of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  FORD  CAR 

Complete  details  of  the  new  model 
will  be  available  this  FRIDAY 
in  this  city 
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jvu  will  mlue  ihai  x  11  ooi  a  nen       io(  1  orw  c»j     Tbcr  art.  la  tta.  ibodi   aburben  ro  make  lie   nrw  Porf  pm  bramc  00  other  ataa- 

nbotmaa  of  the  lomti  aiodel  T       lo«i  ihao  we  tbooffai  iher  et«ld  Ford  lutb  in  cut  fidioj  tir.  (be  f*cnrn  doei  Noun  tbt  way  ■» 

Po^  i,*  «  ■„   i«r  /t«*  ra^UMe      posaibli  St  •  brn  wi  Bamd  10  make  anrrtrnUt  tmaof,  ftml.  -nb  ibe  da    Tike  puhbc  made  ttut  buBosa 

of  1  rt^  «drf    Mior  feuiua  of      dui  ™  (ofonui  aod  tbe  bnujwg  of  die  mtts  poBible      Te    l<bm    •*    abould 

fa  are  a.^imn  Ford  derekfUBenn.           We   drtetmiard   .0  bnon   or-  mg  ((ar  authnuMD  wildtd  ioio  >  iha«  our  f-ofto  -rdi  Ihe  pubbc  br 

(ooK  an  wboUi  (i»  10  tuiooobde      iomfoo,  brturr  ijmd.  mfm,  tmr  imiilt  lU-wrel  unic  die  aeamlofc  all  (onnoualli  ((itbi|1  jpraiti  and  (m«» 

pnctite     Tbirr  ii  Datbi(i||  qiuif      o™»  and  nluhJiir  wnhia  rracb  of  nrd  nmiw  robe  dte  oe»  ODC-fnart.  >^oe  (ol  die  moofr 

Ijhe  it  tn  i|«aJiri  isd  pn.e.                       rvrrrKidy -ho  dnYoi  a  or.  aW  dico  -elded,  tteei  .poke  wbcrli,   the  Tbuc  an  floeid  aod  tubataoilal  >«•■ 

The    or*   tori  0.1   hu   ubuahJ       f<«rdouneI»ou>bod»amD  make  diree^uanovSoanojt  rear  iiie  id  •  Mm.  iberrfort.  •►!(   ihe  orw  Ford 

bcauTf  of  line  tsd  ctAoi           li  hia      <•*  In*  pnrt*  poublf.  (i»|[ed -firtJ  b«nn(  of  euepHmal  ,v  ■  die  mon  uounul  ralut  ent 

The  tie— Ford  car  D  die  ribJi  of  itimjdt  die  dieflpmoJtomixlaial  c^nril  m  ■  lo— <prK<  eat 

an  of  raKful  fdruuBf     Eiery  pan  l>»<k-   ""1   the   ilumiauiD   piitooi  8t  >U  (neaiu,  learn  iboB  ihe  oew 

TL          n_<        i-                       of  tt  hai  he™  land  aod  meircd  u  -*-*  -o*  adoned  aHs  nnor  (*•  Ford  00  Fnd.y  -beo  11  la  afSaaUr 

i  k.  XV  Par./ <«' k«  (w^             .iTnJpfitott     nieir  n  DO  (ueamf  hwauwr  of  Aeff  Ljbl   -i3(h.   atnl  uu»uiHtdui(hanty  YflowOlhoo- 

u  ni -hedMi  1  nO  be  a  joxe^ul  heat-t™Ai*T«J  qaahoei  (heo  dm  rbete-a  oochim  ({uM  Uke  it 

a  adel      Ii  lui  to  fc«.     Then  n  oo           Sied  ffw|lngi  arr  need  ttuTia)rbnnl  ut— tirre  U  i)uality  ud  pnce. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Advertisement  most  effective   in  use  of  typography: 
10  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 
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1867    '    DIAMOND    JUBILEE    SERIES    '     1917 


Tf  IE  (uunlm  of  the  <"'m.i.4;.in 
Pacific  Rjil*;iy  well  kaew 
thii  the  rtud  vhich  thcy 
pLumrvl  wnuhl  be  oot  mcirty 
a  FTCijI  lutkA-tuiUine  (crte 
in  dfnc  of  prdtic.  but  j  pnHiTTf ul  cni^inc  rd 
defence  in  ihe  Empire 'sdjv  of  nerd.  Thar 
faith  n  mn  thjji  vindicated  in  1914-ia. 
At  the  &-!t  nimcrv  ol  wur,  the  raaim* 
o(  the  Caiudun  Pmvk  Riilway  wnr  im. 
mediately  (umcd  ovrt  to  the  dcfeoden 
ti  Ebctty  and  the  Einpin::. 


I  il>cSr>T«SmL  TW 


^  Ctnidini  Paofc 


ki«U  t«  akrw  b«fc  m 


Canadian. 


Pac  I  fic 


Advertisement  most  effective  in  combination  of 
text  and  illustration:  to  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc^ 
New  York,  for  advertisement  of  Southern  Cotton 
Oil  Company. 


Best  national  campaign  of  an  institutional  character:  to 
Ronalds  Advebtisinc  Agency,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  for 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  campaign,  prepared  by  W .  P. 
Tultle. 


f;,v  :,.;:;;■:; 


S£ixr3~  D&G  Sutures 


I  .\  V  I  >    *    G  t:  C  k    INC. 


Ptest  campaign  of  an  industrial  prod- 
uct through  media  of  industrial,  trade 
or  professional  journals:  to  Davis  & 
Geck,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  A',  y. 


EVEN  SO 

SIMPLE  A  THING  AS  A 

HANDKERCHIEF 

^kandhenJiirfatruiaftalUfdimipedattkefepl 
of}>eT  Uurr  ioif  ^fuie  'BoUi/n  ID  Me  sa^foB. 

^  (Elnrtfu  of  ^u$^  pat^  $2500  for  a  haivi- 
kenJiUf  u4tuJi  had  bren  lii^  i/kots  in  (Ae  making 

In  ifit  riai/t  of  cfiu^ln/ a knlghl carnt6 ha latfy'i 
h»MHrrcnief  at  tlie  point  of  his  latter,  uiiKnot  oontt 
iJte  guidon. 

f^He  Snglti^'  nerxe  luu  origtnalhf  'ctuvrckirf,  "a 
veil  for  thti^aff  SngUik  gtntUmen  tdopta)  hand- 
ktrchufi  along  u-iJi  muff,  far  conctaimait  of* 

So'dicrr'f  magic  in  iJtt  uitb  of  tl."  al  OtAefi) 
taid—a  nnHana  behind  eicn  so  ample  a  diing  at 
a  handktrtJuef. 


1?52 


1927 


At  FiekTi  yxju  may  we  hiuulkercKiefa  (hdt  haw  duOrird 
down  (rtaa  all  over  the  trorU.  In  tltousmds  of  styl«-  We 
Mnd  •eN'CTol  biJstiM  abroad  ever)'  yetir  liitt  for  Kondler- 
chlefk  Frooi  Francjc  ihev  bring  a  m%TlaJ  of  rrauisitr  iw\  - 
ehtcs.  From  Ireland,  whir*  g""*'*  '"''  t^  w\ih  Aoutt  a« 
blue  a*  IrWh  Jcl»  end  lrl»h  r>TS  tivy  take  the  outjul  ol 
an  enUre  factory,  made  lo  our  dolgni. 


We  tend  Iruh  hnat  oi-ound  the  wtn^d  —  lo  Port.)  Rioa 
and  ChliiA.  Iiir  instance  — to  be  nude  Uilo  handkerchlri^. 
llAJy,  Sloddrtt,  SwUjetIiuhI  and  Japan,  alvi  iasKlon  hnnd- 
kd^hld*  (or  lu— each  In  its  own  way  In  Belgian  and 
French  cottaotn,  and  inourauTi&clDrvatZlon.Iacicinalten 
ply  llteir  aadtnt  srI  for  th«  ^vil&mtlon  of  mjr  cuitiwnor* 

When  yrra  refnemher  thai  the  Mctlon  on  tlw  dra  floor 
where  jixi  m-UI  bxl  the  handLcrcKk:^  [frnm  $65  for  Bet 
Man  itae  pc4nt  Uce  itovm  to  25  omta  f>v  wofthy  linen]  U 
only  one  of  thfi  200  arcUona  of  the  atim  which  are  heln^ 
rapWuhrd  rontinually  in  much  ihe  Himo  way.  yni  know 
aomething  of  the  aocret  of  complrlrnrM  that  through 
w\>Ril)-^c  \«Bn  hat  btm  buildup  Field'*. 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &.  COMPANY 

S<t*yit^/t/th  'i'ear 


Advertisement  most  effective  in  use  of  text:  to  Barton, 
DuRSTiNE  &  OsBORN,  Inc,  Neu>  York,  for  advertisement 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  prepared  by  Thoreau 
Cronyn. 
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Advertising  and  the  Maintenance 

of  Prosperity 

JAMES   H.   McGRAW 

President,  The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing:   Company,  ISeiv   York 


AT  EACH  stage  of  the  business 
situation,  advertising  takes  on 
-new  significance  and  new  obliga- 
tions. More  and  more,  advertising  be- 
comes essential  to  the  economical 
movement  of  goods,  from  industry  to 
industry,  from  producer  or 
merchant  to  consumer. 
More  and  more  does  adver- 
tising guide  preference  for 
corrmiodities  and  services 
that,  interwoven,  form  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  our 
civilization. 

Hence,  at  these  milestones 
of  advertising  appraisement 
which  Mr.  Bok  has  so  hap- 
pily placed  in  our  journey 
toward  a  larger  national 
well-being,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  re-examine  advertising, 
with  particular  reference  to 
the  current  situation. 

At  present  the  volume  of 
trade  is  large.  But  compe- 
tition is  throttling;  and 
profits,  in  some  quarters, 
are  declining.  Some  indus- 
tries are  despairing  of  cus- 
tomers. Has  advertising, 
now  so  generally  used, 
proved  ineffective  in  main- 
taining full  prosperity?  Or 
have  we  as  yet  failed  to 
fully  appropriate  the  power 
of  this  great  force?  Lower- 
ed profits  and  idle  capacity 
are  not  the  concern  of  the 
stockholder  alone.  The  pub- 
lic as  a  whole — employing 
and  employed,  as  well  as  investor — 
suffers  a  set-back  when  profits  are 
squeezed  and  wares  go  a-begging. 


In  considering  the  broader,  as  well 
as  the  more  effective,  use  of  advertis- 
ing, it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
any  product,  however  staple  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear,  is  without  ele- 
ments of  distinction.  A  product  is 
endowed    with    the    qualities    of    its 


makers,  and  no  organization  is  entire- 
ly devoid  of  personality.  The  very 
fact  of  survival  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket is  proof  that  there  is  distinctive- 
ness in  product  or  service.  There  are 
such    individual    factors    as    company 


TAMES  H.  McGRAW,  fourth  recipient  of 
"  the   Harvard  Advertising 


Awards  Gold 
Medal  for  "distinguished  contemporary 
services  to  advertising,"  was  born  in  Pana- 
ma, Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  in 
1860,  and  came  into  publishing  from  the 
principalship  of  an  upstate  school.  He 
purchased  his  first  paper — the  Street  Rail- 
way Journal  (now  the  Electric  Raihvay 
Journal) — in  1888.  In  presenting  the 
medal.  Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  Acting 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  laid 
particular  stress  upon  Mr.  McGraw's 
pioneer  work  in  the  recognition  of  adver- 
tising's relation  to  marketing  and  upon  his 
lifelong  service  in  the  upbuilding  of  higher 
standards  in  advertising  in  the  business 
press  of  the  country. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw's address  of  acceptance,  which,  due 
to  his  absence  in  the  south,  was  read  for 
him  by  Malcolm  Muir,  vice  president 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 


reliability,  assurance  of  progressive 
product  improvement  through  intelli- 
gent engineering  or  painstaking  re- 
search, ability  to  assist  iiuyers  by 
prompt  deliveries,  competence  of  rep- 
resentatives to  advise  on  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  product  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  market.  There  are 
a  iiundred  respects  in  which  firms  dif- 
fer from  each  other.  All  these  affect 
the  willingness  of  the  buyer  to  take 
one     manufacturer's     product     rather 


than  another's,  even  though  the  prod- 
ucts appear  to  be  similar. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  very  plan- 
ning of  advertising  causes  a  most 
searching  examination  of  products  to 
determine  the  distinctive  elements.  If, 
perchance,  there  be  no  mar- 
ket distinction,  then,  at  the 
very  least,  advertising  may 
guarantee  a  continuance  of 
quality.  The  market  posi- 
tion of  certain  brands  of 
flour,  bread,  soap,  cement, 
brass,  industrial  belting — 
the  prosperity  attending 
their  makers — is  eloquent 
testimony  of  advertising's  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  staple 
field.  It  has  endowed  run- 
of-product  with  a  special 
character,  and  through  the 
guarantee  of  sustained  quali- 
ty, advertising  has  made 
specialties  within  staples. 

True,  advertising  does  not 
confer  full  immunity  from 
price  considerations  and 
consequent  narrow  profits 
and  halting  markets,  but  it 
does  shift  the  competition  to 
bases  of  quality  and  use.  It 
puts  tiie  battle  on  the  seller's 
rather  than  the  buyer's 
ground,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  proves  a  boon  to  the  buy- 
er because  of  insistence  on 
quality.  The  slogan, 
"Quality  is  remembered 
long  after  price  is  forgot- 
ten," already  accepted  as  a 
principle  by  industrial  consumers, 
suggests  distinct  social  advantages  to 
consumers  at  large. 


Advertising  failures  have  resulted 
less  from  lapses  in  advertising  tech- 
nique than  from  advertising  misap- 
plied. Advertising  cannot  create 
qualities.  Advertising  cannot  give 
market  standing  to  a  product  where 
market       [Continued    on    page     50] 
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Making  More  Sales  for  the 
"Best  Seller 


r)!) 


RICHARD   L.    SIMON 

Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York 


[Editor's  Note.  The  firm 
oj  Simon  &  Schuster,  though 
comparatively  young  in  the 
book  publishing  field,  has  in 
the  last  two  years  scored  three 
outstanding  successes.  The 
Cross  Word  Puzzle  Books 
sold  well  over  a  million 
copies;  the  Durant  "Story  of 
Philosophy"  sold  225,000 
(thereby  confounding  all  the 
prophets) ;  and  ^'Trader 
Horn"  has  passed  the  100,000 
mark  and  is  still  going  strong. 
In  this  article,  ivhich  we  print 
by  courtesy  of  The  Atlantic 
Bookshelf,  Mr.  Simon  dis- 
cusses the  methods  that  have 
been  used  in  advertising  these 
and  other  Simon  &  Schuster 
books.] 


THIS  is  not  an  attempt 
to  lay  down  rules  as  to 
how  a  book,  or  books, 
should  be  advertised.  It  is 
my  purpose  merely  to  tell  of 
the  methods  Mr.  Schuster  and 
I  have  used  to  advertise  some  ^^ 
of  our  books.  These  methods 
have  been  successful  with 
books  that  of  their  own  accord  would 
doubtless  have  enjoyed  substantial 
sales  even  without  advertising.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  they  could  be 
used  profitably  on  books  that  did  not 
contain  that  mysterious,  inherent,  in- 
tangible x-quality  that  makes  people 
like  a  book  and  talk  about  it,  thus 
starting  it  off  on  a  best-seller  career 
without  the  push  of  advertising.  In 
other  words,  best-sellers  are  not  made, 
they  happen — and  advertising  makes 
them  sell  better. 

Therefore,  let  us  divide  this  paper 
into  two  parts: 

1.  The  part  dealing  with  a 
that  is  about  to  be  published. 

2.  The  part  dealing  with  a 
that  has  been  published  for  a 
or  more  and  begins  to  sell — in 


J> 


■    Xain  g^oing  to  buyTraderHorn  today/ 1  shatl  sail  kvond^^ 
AI  ihesim   Wildest  Afnuf^A  ill  be  my  home, swTlr  rivers  -^^, 
(^  my  ddih-  tour^ciwinf^^dpcs.ind  peacocM  my  stock  in  trade 
5*diid  canriifwls^niv  bl6fi)"liri>thrn.     Romance  v«ll  mn  amiiLk 
A  Pivsidciit^ot  ihf  Uiutcd  Statrs  m jiitj^emg  his  way. 
ihroughAfna.will  order  his  pmc  ^nUi^ffErom  nic  iWKit 
iiwll'crif  lshiphiin-2-   vn5tidd  the  nitklJd  bod>ofdnoM 
irdder  who  wdotnl  to  be  buried,  at  home  '   1 1  ^lull  >ee  the 
ui^hty  Ccal  Rlwdcs  get  drunk*;J  on  pndJ>-  pear  brdiid)'  "^ 
and 45 pan  ot  (he  dd>>  w^\rk  liluU  srwttK  him  hum  ihc^ir,' 
hungr>-  crooyhic?;^^'!  UuU  watch  my  lutivc  b\a^^    .  A 
loss  their  useless 'grdndmiil!ier>  into  the  jungle 3^, ^^y^J^i^ 
lorTcn^  laughing  noioiisly  during  the  ^'^^^rjj-  ^-^ 
nies    Wthmygdlkmt  ■schoolmate  bttkltm    -.^5^/^ 
Ishall  rescue  tiic  Idir  hrtimi  octoroon NinaP 
^iVdduj^tcr  o(  a  BntL'.h  peer  tium  the  josh  house 
^^^  '\skit\z  slic,!^  imprisoned  and  worshipped 
I    '^''    as  a  goddc5>tel  shall  leNrl  off  the  sanil.^^ 
V'^X^n.ing  \buf  shoutupon  ilie  5\Mshing 
^*         waters  of  the  forestjjtjdnd  toss  a  goU 
piete  for  her  hand    In  places  mdiroi , 
"imexpLred^jbnlhe  latest  maps  of/^, 
the  Kt«)-  Gwst  1  shall  see  ^ixxtM/M* 
n^'sicrica^uin'eilcd  U^th^    w^ 
spear  hfans  ^d  crouchinjj  ^t 
>  ,  "^    tribcsnicri «, with  lions  and     ' 
\      ,,ldd>'misiii5(uhes.lshallhave 
^  my  till  ot  beauty  and  terror 
I  ^halt  lit-c  ad\'eiilurc.thc 
L,rcd!  tJung  1  am  going  lo 
7n:ad 


.u*  ■^l  »»*•' 


book 

book 
week 
other 


words,  a  book  that  seems  to  have  that 
mysterious   .x-quality. 

I 

ABOUT  a  month  before  a  book  is 
.  released  Mr.  Schuster  and  I  fix 
the  advertising  appropriation.  The 
amount  is  determined  by  various  fac- 
tors: 

1.  The  size  of  the  first  printing 
(which  in  turn  has  been  based  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  advance  sale).  It 
is  surprising  how  closely  we  can  pre- 
dict what  the  advance  sale  of  a  book 
will  be.  We  seldom  err  more  than 
15  per  cent. 

Generally  the  initial  printing  is  be- 
tween 50  and  100  per  cent  greater  than 
the  advance  sale.  Thus,  if  an  advance 
sale   of   1800  copies  is  expected,  the 


initial  printing  is  3000  copies. 

2.  The  price- per-copy  we 
can  afford  to  spend.  If  royal- 
ty or  manufacturing  costs  are 
low,  we  can  naturally  afford 
more  advertising  per  copy 
than  otherwise.  Generally  we 
figure  on  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price  as  the  initial 
advertising  appropriation. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  $3  book 
whose  first  printing  is  5000 
copies,  the  appropriation  is 
$1,500. 

3.  An  intuition  or  hunch 
about  a  book.  This  some- 
times causes  us  to  increase 
(never  to  decrease)  the  price- 
per-copy  appropriation.  For 
instance,  we  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  .|2  book,  the  first  print- 
ing of  which  is  2000  copies. 
So  little  can  be  done  with 
S400,  which  would  be  the 
regular  appropriation  on  the 
10  per  cent  basis,  that  we 
decide,  because  we  have  a 
hunch  the  book  has  a  chance, 
to  allot  an  arbitrary  initial 
advertising  fund,  say  of  S750. 

We  do  not  base  our  appro- 
priation on  the  number  of  copies  we 
have  to  sell  to  cover  an  advance  to 
an  author.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
only  one  instance  have  we  published 
a  book  whose  advance  sale  did  not 
cover  the  advance  royalty.  In  that 
instance  the  advance  royalty  was  too 
large  to  be  economically  sound.  We 
wanted  that  book,  and  paid  the  ad- 
vance. But.  if  anything,  we  made  the 
per-copy  advertising  appropriation  as 
low  as  possible  to  minimize  losses. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  literary  agent 
who  is  zealous  of  his  clients'  interest 
should  insist  on  a  minimum  advertis- 
ing guarantee  rather  than  a  large  ad- 
vance royalty  payment.  An  advance 
should  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
financing  required  by  an  author  be- 
tween   the    [Continued    on    page    76] 
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Business  Is  Getting  Public 

And  the  Industrial  Manufacturer  Must  Learn  to  Think  in  Terms  of  Public  Opinion 

and  Capitalize  "Third  Party  Interference" 


S.    T.    SCOFIELD 

Manager  Advertising  Department,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 


"0: 


NE    of    the 

foremost 

paragraphs  in 
the  unwritten  busi- 
ness constitution  of  the 
old  school  industrial 
manufacturer  was  what 
he  termed  the  confi- 
dential relations  be- 
tween himself  and  his 
customers,"  recent- 
ly  remarked  a  man  who 
is  in  close  touch  with 
an  unusual  number  of 
business  executives. 

"Not  long  ago,"  he 
continued,  "I  was  in 
the  ofiBce  of  the  chief 
executive  of  a  business 
that  answers  to  the 
popular  description  of 
being  old  and  estab- 
lished. It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  third 
generation  manager  of 
lifelong  and  very  thor- 
ough training  in  his 
inherited  business.  For 

the    sake    of    placing         

him  industrially,  we'll 
say  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  steam 
boiler  equipment  for  stationary  and 
marine  service,  although  he  isn't.  He 
is  conservative  and  hardheaded.  and 
would  be  generally  considered  safe. 
He  thinks  in  terms  of  individual  cus- 
tomers, rather  than  of  his  industry  as 
a  whole  and  solicits  orders  individu- 
ally, combing  the  field  of  power  users 
as  he  knows  it,  yet  scarcely  ever  con- 
sciously deviating  from  beaten  paths 
really  to  develop  business.  He  patron- 
izes the  engineering  press  with  a 
brevity  of  statement  designed  to  reflect 
the  dignity  of  his  house,  which  is  to 
say  in  a  spirit  of  patronage  toward 
both  the  engineering  press  and  its 
readers.  'The  designs  of  Spaulding 
Boilers  for  their  various  purposes,' 
says  a  typical  advertisement,  'embodv 
the  engineering  and  fabrication  ex- 
perience  of  three   generations   in   the 


Pliotograidi  by  Arthur  Bianc 

"Business  is  getting  too  public,"  protested  the  chief  executive 
of  a  large  manufacturing  plant  recently.  "Our  sales  engineer 
finds  himself  sitting  in  not  only  with  the  prospects"  engineers 
but  with  outside  advisory  engineers  who  often  are  national 
operators.  We  don't  need  these  outside  advisers  now  any  more 
than  we  ever  did.    But  in  they  come,  and  then  what  happens?" 


development    of    this    type    of    equip- 
ment.' " 

"This  man  is  worried  today  over  the 
universal  intrusion  of  a  third  party 
into  what  all  his  industrial  tradition 
has  led  him  to  feel  is  his  private  bu 
ness. 
this  as  we  talked 

"Business  is  getting  too  public,"  he 
protested.  "When  this  business  was 
founded,  and  even  when  I  was  a 
youngster  in  it,  there  were  just  two 
people,  besides  ourselves,  who  con- 
cerned themselves  with  any  sales 
transaction  of  ours — our  customer  and 
the  competitive  boiler  manufacturer. 
If  tlie  installation  performed  all  right 
we  could  shut  the  door  on  our  com- 
petitor. He  could  find  out  practically 
nothing  about  our  deal.  If  there 
happened  to  be  some  trouble,  per- 
haps he  could  get  his  foot  in  the  door 


He  was  grumbling  to  me  about 


and  listen  in  on  us. 
LIsually,  though,  we 
could  keep  h  i  m 
squeezed  out  to  the 
point  at  which  all  he 
could  do  was  backbite 
a  little. 

"What  happens  to- 
day when  a  job  of  any 
size  requiring  boiler 
equipment  is  pro- 
jected? A  dozen  tech- 
nical papers,  repre- 
senting a  dozen  differ- 
ent angles,  hop  on  it. 
They  discuss,  with  the 
greatest  intimacy,  the 
probable  engineering 
phases  of  the  project 
— phases  which  form- 
erly were  never  pub- 
licly hawked  about. 
Every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  is  quoted  on  it; 
from  the  promoters, 
bankers  or  under- 
writers through  the 
whole  range  of  civil, 
mechanical  and  op- 
crating  engineers 
down  to  the  construction  organi- 
zations. Then  it  reaches  the  point  of 
actual  quotation.  Our  sales  engi- 
neer finds  himself  sitting  in  not  only 
with  the  prospects'  engineers  but  also 
with  outside  advisory  engineers  who 
often  are  national  operators.  We  don't 
need  these  outside  advisers  now  any 
more  than  we  ever  did.  We  know 
steam  application.  But  in  they  come, 
and  then  what  happens?  Why,  we 
find  that  for  about  thirty  days  our 
biggest  job  is,  not  to  sell  boiler  equip- 
ment, but  to  'sell'  steam  itself  as  the 
proper  method. 

"Suppose  we've  patiently  'sold'  all 
these  experts  steam  as  a  method,  and 
finally  have  sold  our  own  equipment: 
what  tlien?  Well,  back  come  the 
technical  papers  in  full  force,  mull- 
ing over  all  the  considerations  we 
have  been      [Continued  on   page  60] 
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Two  Lopsided  Vieu points 

REMEWINC;   "V^hat  Price  Adver- 
tising" in  llie  .New  York  World. 
Bruce  Barton  writes: 

"Among  the  prevalent  points  of 
view  toward  advertising  there  are  two 
which  are  lopsided  and  pernicious. 
One  treats  the  whole  business  as  an 
•economic  waste  and  looks  back  fondly, 
to  the  good  old  days  when  the  cat 
•slept  snugly  in  the  open  cracker-bar- 
rel and  mother  made  her  own  soap 
and  everybody,  presumably,  saved  a 
great  deal  more  money  and  was  in 
every  way  happier. 

"Writers  who  give  forth  this  point 
of  view  are  comparatively  •  young. 
They  have  no  personal  experience  of 
the  good  old  days.  They  do  not  take 
occasion  to  explain  how  it  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  wastes  of  packaged  goods 
and  trade-marked  merchandise,  the 
savings  banks  are  fuller  than  ever. 
They  are  not  interested  in  presenting 
any  of  the  positive  achievements  of 
advertising.  Their  criticism  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  fault-findings  and 
finger-pointings  and,  while  they  do 
expose  much  that  is  wasteful  and  de- 
serving of  censure,  the  same  critical 
method  applied  to  law  or  medicine, 
or  even  the  ministry,  would  produce 
an  equally  drab  picture. 

"The  other  point  of  view  gives  the 
thoughtful  advertising  man  more 
trouble.  It  is  held  by  those  who  con- 
ceive that  this  new  force  is  some  mod- 
em magic,  that  an  advertising  agency 
is  a  place  where  miracles  are  common- 
place, and  that  one  has  only  to  per- 
suade an  advertising  man  to  wave  his 
magic  wand  over  any  battered  silk 
hat  in  order  to  produce  golden  rab- 
bits. We  advertising  agents  could 
bear  up  manfully  under  the  attacks 
of  our  critics  if  we  could  be  spared 
the  visits  of  those  who  assume  that, 
by  merely  doing  our  stuff,  we  can 
double  the  endowment  of  colleges, 
elect  unpopular  candidates  to  office, 
and  persuade  the  public  to  buy  any- 
thing at  all." 

In  spite  of  the  wild  hullaballoo 
raised  against  "Your  Money's  Worth" 
we  think  its  publication  will  have  a 
tonic  eflect  upon  advertising  people  in 


accustoming  tliem  to  having  their 
works  and  beliefs  challenged.  Bus- 
iness is  reaching  a  point  where  most 
of  its  accepted  traditions  are  going  to 
be  critically  examined. 

The  greater  evil  of  the  two  that  Mr. 
Barton  describes  is.  in  our  opinion, 
the  viewpoint  that  regards  advertising 
as  infallible.  There  would  be  more 
successful  advertisers  today  if  some 
persuasive  but  over-confident  agency 
or  publication  representative  hadn't 
sold  a  campaign  guaranteed  to  per- 
form a  modern  miracle  over  night. 

Neiv  Peaks  for  the 
Chain  Store 

WHILE  E.  A.  Filene  was  pre- 
dicting in  an  address  the  forma- 
tion of  chains  of  a  hundred  or  more 
department  stores  which  would  rival 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  in 
size,  the  1927  record  of  the  present 
chain  stores  was  being  calculated.  It 
is  a  remarkable  record. 

Four  chains  of  five  and  ten  cent 
stores — Woolworth,  Kresge,  Kress  and 
McCrory — have  rolled  up  a  combined 
volume  during  the  past  15  years  of 
3820  millions  of  dollars  in  sales.  The 
1927  sales  for  these  four  reached  503 
millions,  as  against  458  in  1926  and 
371  in  1924.  The  increase  for  1927 
over  1926  was  9.9  per  cent,  or  438 
per  cent  over  1913.  Woolworth  now 
has  1589  stores,  109  having  been 
opened  last  year.  The  four  companies 
together  have  2427  stores. 

Some  of  these  companies  are  not 
"five  and  tens"  strictly,  but  5  cents  to 
a  dollar.  The  31  per  cent  increase 
shown  by  the  Penney  stores — the 
greatest  of  any  chain  store  growth  in 
1927 — indicates  a  definite  trend  to 
this  type  of  store.  This  is  particularly 
indicated  by  the  new  great  chain  just 
starting,  "Schulte's  United  Five  Cent 
to  One  Dollar  Stores,"  backed  by 
Schulte  and  United  Cigar  Stores. 
•  Obviously  the  entire  complexion  of 
merchandising  distribution  is  due  to 
change,  and  the  relation  of  branded, 
advertised  merchandise  to  this  de- 
velopment is  vital  indeed.  No  wonder 
that  the  scene  is  called  "the  battle 
for  consumer  loyalty!" 


Merchandise  Designing 
as  an  Agency  Service 

PRIOR  to  1900,  any  package  label 
that  ''described  the  contents"  was 
considered  adequate.  Generally  speak- 
ing, labels  had  no  particular  advertis- 
ing significance.  Then  some  adver- 
tising man,  summoned  to  prepare  a 
series  of  advertisements,  daringly  sug- 
gested that  the  label  design  could  be 
improved.  Labels  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  advertising,  and  later  the 
shape,  design  and  construction  of  the 
package  itself  developed  sales  signifi- 
cance. 

At  present  we  seem  to  be  in  a  period 
when  the  color  of  merchandise  is  tak- 
ing on  a  new-found  sales  meaning. 
Doubtless  it  had  its  origin  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  simplified  and  highly 
colored  lacquers  first  used  on  auto- 
mobiles. Fountain  pens  and  pencils, 
typewriters,  kitchen  utensils,  washing 
machines  and  many  household  devices 
appear  in  bright  and  bewitching 
colors.  Interest  in  the  "popularity 
tables"  of  colors  that  come  to  us  in- 
dicates that  this  movement  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

There  is  a  step  beyond  this  new- 
found use  of  color  that,  curiously 
enough,  is  in  many  cases  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  an  advertising  function 
— the  design  of  the  merchandise  itself. 
We  have  recently  examined  a  surpris- 
ing variety  of  articles,  the  designs  and 
colors  for  which  came  out  of  advertise 
ing  workshops.  These  include  such 
unrelated  products  as  glassware,  heat- 
ing devices,  towels,  cigarette  boxes, 
china,  interior  woodwork,  fabrics, 
clocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  beau- 
ty and  salability  instead  of  manu- 
facturing simplicity  or  convenience. 

Some  of  the  larger  agencies  frank- 
ly admit  that  they  intend  to  feature 
merchandise  designing  as  a  part  of 
their  service.  With  increasing  sales 
pressure  and  improved  public  taste, 
product  appearance  is  becoming  more 
important  every  day.  We  think  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  advertising 
can  afford  to  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  In  our  estimation 
it  will  be  one  of  advertising's  most 
valuable  contributions  to  business. 
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Missionary  Work  and  Technical  Sales 
Service  in  Industrial  Markets 


IN  industrial  marketing,  missionary 
sales  work  comprises  such  activi- 
ties as  training  dealers'  salesmen 
by  demonstration  of  sales  methods, 
securing  introductory  orders  from 
users  who  are  expected  to  reorder 
from  dealers,  assisting 
dealers  in  securing  or- 
ders from  large  plants, 
and  acquainting  arch- 
itects and  consulting 
engineers  with  the 
merits  of  particular 
products.  The  use  of 
missionary  salesmen 
on  an  extensive  scale 
is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent development  in 
industrial  marketing, 
as  well  as  in  the  mar- 
keting of  consumers' 
goods.  One  of  the 
most  common  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  the 
practice  in  industrial 
marketing  has  been  a 
belief  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  seeking 
more  effective  distrib- 
ution through  dealers  that  the  dealers 
and  the  dealers'  salesmen  were  neg- 
lecting particular  products  or  that  the 
dealers'  salesmen  did  not  possess  ade- 
quate technical  knowledge  to  promote 
sales  properly.  The  use  of  missionary 
salesmen  has  been  one  of  the  means 
by  which  manufacturers  of  industrial 
goods,  who  have  used  dealer  distribu- 
tion, have  sought  to  impart  their  sales 
messages  to  operating  officials  and 
staff  executives  in  companies  large 
enough  to  have  articulated  manage- 
ment organizations. 

The  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
casioned the  adoption  of  missionary 
sales  methods  by  various  companies 
are  illustrated  specifically  by  the  ex- 
jjerience  of  a  company  manufacturing 
oils  and  other  lubricants.  For  a  long 
period  this  company  had  not  had  a 
well-defined  distribution  policy;  it 
had  drifted.  The  company  produced 
a  wide  variety  of  lubricants,  many  of 
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which  served  highly  specialized  mar- 
kets, such  as  paper  mills,  foundries, 
steel  plants,  metal  mines,  and  textile 
plants.  When  users  sought  to  buy  di- 
rectly from  the  company,  their  orders 
were    accepted.      In    several    markets. 
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however,  sales  were  made  chiefly  to 
mill  supply  firms.  When  the  com- 
pany began,  about  ten  years  ago,  to 
formulate  aggressive  sales  plans  it 
concluded  that  it  could  advantageous- 
ly secure  a  much  larger  volume  of  dis- 
tribution through  mill  supply  firms 
and  other  dealers  of  that  type  than 
had  been  attained  theretofore. 

AFTER  the  dealers  had  placed  the 
.company's  lubricants  in  stock, 
however,  sales  did  not  expand  as  ra- 
pidly as  had  been  expected.  The 
company  then  concluded  that  the  snag 
which  its  plans  had  struck  was  the 
lack  on  the  part  of  the  dealers'  sales- »  men  to  assist  dealers'  salesmen  prob- 


regarding  the  company's  lubricants 
and  how  to  stimulate  sales.  This  com- 
pany's experience  is  one  which  has 
been  particularly  common  in  indus- 
trial marketing. 

Such  missionary  work  as  that  just 
cited  is  expensive  and 
subject  to  pitfalls.  A 
dealer's  salesman  has 
many  items  to  sell; 
hence  a  manufactur- 
er's salesman  travel- 
ing with  a  dealer's 
salesman  can  utilize 
only  a  fraction  of  his 
time  in  demonstration 
and  instruction  re- 
garding the  best  meth- 
ods of  selling  the  com- 
pany's product.  With 
a  continual  turnover 
of  dealers'  salesmen, 
moreover,  su  c  h  an 
educational  campaign 
is  almost  endless.  If 
all  manufac- 
turers  whose  goods  a 
dealer  carries  were  to 
attempt  to  carry  out 
such  a  program,  the  dealer's  salesmen 
would  be  constantly  burdened  with 
traveling  companions.  When  such  a 
program  has  been  carried  out  by  a 
manufacturer,  furthermore,  there  com- 
monly has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
dealers  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
missionary  salesmen  to  secure  orders. 
In  other  words,  this  use  of  missionary 
salesmen  tends  to  have  just  the  op- 
posite effect  of  that  anticipated;  it 
causes  neglect  rather  than  stimulus  of 
sales  by  dealers'  salesmen. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  which  so 
many  companies  have  attempted  to 
solve  by  employing  missionary  sales- 


men of  technical  knowledge  regarding 
its  products.  The  company  conse- 
quently inaugurated  a  program  of  em- 
ploying missionary  salesmen  to  travel 
with  the  dealers'  salesmen  to  show 
them,  by  actual  demonstration  in  the 
field,  how  users  should  be  instructed 


ably  is  twofold:  first,  group  confer- 
ences between  the  manufacturer  and 
each  dealer's  salesmen  when  the  deal- 
er takes  on  a  line  requiring  technical 
knowledge  or  a  knack  of  demonstra- 
tion; second,  effective  advertising  to 
users  to   lighten  the  task   of  dealers' 
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of  about  three  hundred  people  among 

whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams                    Herbert  G.  Foster 

Thomas  E.  Maytham 

Mary  L.  Alexander         K.  D.  Frankenstein 

G.  F.  McAndrew 

Joseph  Alger                     B.  E.  GifFen 

Frank  J.  McCuUough 

John  D.  Anderson           Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Kenneth  Andrews            Louis  F.  Grant 

John  Hiram  McKee 

J.  A.  Archbaid.jr.            E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Walter  G.  Miller 

R.  P.  Bagg                        A.  E.  Gwynne 

Frederick  H.  Nichols 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr.               Emilie  Haley 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

F.  T.  Baldwin                   Girard  Hammond 

A.  M.  Orme 

Bruce  Barton                     Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Dorothy  Berry                 Chester  E.  Haring 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Carl  Burger                       F.  W.  Hatch 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Annette  Bushman             Paul  Hawthorne 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Hevworth  Campbell        Boynton  Hayward 

James  Rorty 
C.  A.  Ryerson 
Mary  Scanlan 
PaulJ.Senft 
Leicester  H.  Sherrill 

H.  G.  Canda                      Roland  Hintermeister 
J.  R.  Caples                      P.  M.  Hollister 
Dale  G.  Casto                  F.  G.  Hubbard 

A.  D.  Chiquoinejr.         Matthew  Hufnagel 

1  horeau  Lronyn              Gustave  E.  Hult 
T.  Davis  Danforth            S.  P.  Irvin 

Irene  Smith 

Webster  David                 George  H.  Kennedy 
Clarence  Davis                  Rob't  N.  King 
A.  H.  Deute                     D.  P.  Kingston 
Ernest  Donohue              S.  E.  Kiser 

J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 

William  M.  Sullivan 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

B.  C.  Duffy                       Alan  Lehman 

Anne  M.  Vesely 

Rov  S.  Durstine               Wm.  C.  Magee 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Harriet  Eiias                     Fred  B.  Manchee 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

George  Felt                      Carolyn  T.  March 

C.  S.  Woolley 

G.  G.  Flory                       Elmer  B.  Mason 
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salesmen.  When  these  methods  do  not 
sufiBce  and  a  company  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  duplicate  the  sales  efforts  of 
dealers'  salesmen  and  to  carry  on  ne- 
gotiations with  operating  executives, 
it  should  face  the  problem  of  whether 
its  products  do  not  require  direct  mar- 
keting instead  of  distribution  through 
dealers. 

NUMEROUS  manufacturers  em- 
ploy missionary  salesmen  to  ex- 
pound the  merits  of  their  products  to 
architects  and  consulting  engineers, 
who  do  not  purchase  materials  or 
equipment  on  their  own  account  but 
who  do  influence  many  purchases.  The 
recommendations  of  these  consultants 
carry  weight  with  buyers  on  large 
construction  undertakings,  and  govern 
the  construction  and  equipment  pur- 
chases of  many  medium  and  small 
scale  manufacturers.  How  to  convey 
the  proper  sales  message  to  these  con- 
sultants is  still  an  unsolved  problem 
for  many  a  manufacturer.  The  influ 
ential  architects  and  consulting  engi- 
neers are  busy  men,  who  sometimes  are 
not  disposed  to  grant  much  time  to 
missionary  salesmen.  From  a  manu- 
facturer's standpoint,  furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  architects  and  consulting 
engineers  do  not  place  orders  makes 
the  problem  of  controlling  the  activ- 
ities of  the  missionary  salesmen  excep- 
tionally difficult.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a 
salesman  assigned  to  such  work  is  ac- 
complishing results  commensurate 
with  the  expense  incurred.  These  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  call  for 
the  use  of  advertising  to  an  increasing 
extent.  In  those  cases  where  adver- 
tising has  been  tried  for  this  purpose 
without  satisfactory  results,  the  fault 
may  have  been  with  the  type  of  adver- 
tising employed. 

Architects  and  consulting  engineers 
are  interested  in  plain,  unexaggerated 
statements  of  facts  which  will  enable 
them  to  determine  whether  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  material  or  a  particular 
type  of  equipment  is  suited  to  their 
clients'  needs.  Their  object  primarily 
is  to  give  dependable  advice  to  their 
clients,  and  to  render  the  best  advice 
they  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
newest  developments  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  Since  the  actual  demon- 
stration of  a  new  piece  of  equipment 
or  of  a  new  type  of  material  can  best 
be  handled  by  personal  interview,  with 
an  opportunity  for  questions  and  spe- 
cial explanations,  there  is  a  field  in 
which  the  services  of  missionary  sales- 


men can  be  used  to  advantage.  Direct 
mail  literature,  properly  prepared, 
and  professional  journal  advertising, 
nevertheless,  can  aid  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  A  company  which 
manufactures  a  special  type  of  shin- 
gles,  for  example,   was  able  to   place 
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Courtesy    "Che  iiircl    &    Metalluryieal     Kiigiiieeriiig" 

The  modern  industrial  salesman 
has  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  make 
himself  temporarily  a  part  of  the 
industrial  buyer's  organization. 
Here  is  a  salesman  showing  the 
chemical  engineer  of  a  raw  mate- 
rials manufacturer  what  an  electri- 
cally controlled  dryer  accomplishes, 
using  the  manufacturer's  own  prod- 
ucts for  the  demonstration. 


its  business  on  a  firm  footing  by  ad- 
vertising in  a  journal  circulating 
among  architects  after  having  failed 
to  secure  satisfactory  results  with  mis- 
sionary salesmen.  As  advertising 
methods  are  improved,  more  and  more 
of  the  work  done  by  missionary  sales- 
men in  numerous  industries  probably 
will  be  taken  over  by  advertising. 
The  future  of  missionary  selling,  of 


the  types  just  discussed,  appears  to  be 
problematical.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  circumstances  which  properly  give 
it  a  place,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
sales  programs  of  various  manufac- 
turers; but  plans  which  rely  upon  thai 
method  of  stimulating  sales  should  be 
adopted  with  caution  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  using  advertising  for  mis- 
sionary work  should  be  examined 
with  especial  care. 

Technical  sales  service,  in  contrast 
to  missionary  selling,  aims  to  aid 
potential  users  of  a  company's  prod- 
ucts in  determining  the  designs  and 
specifications  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terials best  suited  to  the  users'  indi- 
vidual needs.  Technical  sales  service 
deals  with  the  individualized  buying 
problems  of  particular  users,  whereas 
missionary  selling  either  seeks  to  help 
dealers  sell  goods  that  they  have 
bought  or  are  expected  to  buy  or  at- 
tempts to  influence  such  ancillary  buy- 
ing factors  as  architects  and  consult- 
ing engineers.  Technical  sales  ser- 
vice usually  is  rendered  only  upon  re- 
quest and  does  not  duplicate  the  sales 
efforts  of  distributers.  The  results 
attained  by  technical  sales  service  usu- 
ally can  be  checked  up  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  since  in  many 
instances  it  is  possible  for  the  com- 
panies giving  the  service  to  ascertain 
either  directly  or  indirectly  whether 
or  not  their  products  are  purchased  by 
each  recipient  of  such  service. 

TECHNICAL  sales  service  is  ren- 
dered most  extensively  in  the  mar- 
keting of  expensive  installations,  par- 
ticularly those  made  to  order,  and  fab- 
ricating parts  of  specialized  charac- 
ter. Technical  sales  service  also  is 
offered  by  manufacturers  of  some 
types  of  accessory  equipment  and  oc- 
casionally by  manufacturers  of  oper- 
ating supplies,  fabricating  materials, 
and  process  materials.  For  rendering 
such  service  a  manufacturer  employs 
a  staff  of  engineers,  designers,  or  other 
specially  trained  experts  whose  task  is 
not  primarily  to  write  orders  but 
rather  upon  invitation  to  study  special 
problems  of  potential  customers  and 
to  prepare  recommendations  as  to  the 
type  of  equipment  or  material  to  be 
purchased  for  solving  those  problems; 
in  the  case  of  fabricating  materials 
and  process  materials  the  recommen- 
dations may  include  advice  as  to 
methods  of  utilization,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  machining  of  an  alloy  material. 
This  ser-  [Continued  on  page  52] 
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38,384  Net  Paid- 

in  the  Steam  Railway 
Industry 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  sing^le  publication  endeavoring  to 
"blanket  the  field"  has  ever  exceeded  a  10,000  net  paid  cir- 
culation in  the  steam  railway  industry,  the  five  Simmons-Board- 
man  departmental  railway  publications  that  comprise  the  Rail- 
way Service  Unit  have  a  total  of  38,384  net  paid  subscribers. 

There's  a  reason !  Within  the  railway  industry  are  a  number 
of  departments,  each  one  being  almost  an  industry  unto  itself 
and  the  viewpoints  and  interests  of  the  technical  officers  in  the 
various  departments  vary  widely  regarding  railway  problems. 

Consequently,  the  railway  executives,  operating  officials,  pur- 
chasing officers  and  department  heads  have  found  in  the  Rail- 
way  Age  a  publication  that  is  interesting  to  them  from  cover 
to  cover,  dealing  with  railway  problems  from  the  operating 
standpoint.     The  mpre  than  86  per  cent  renewals  is  proof. 

Likewise  the  technical  officers  have  found  in  the  Raihvay  Me- 
ch-anical  Engineer,  Raihvay  Engineering  and  Maintenance, 
Railway  Electrical  Engineer  and  Railway  Signaling,  publica- 
tions that  are  devoted  exclusively  to  railway  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  department. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  complete  coverage  in  the  steam 
railway  industry,  therefore,  has  proved  to  be  departmental  pub- 
lications, each  one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one  of 
the  five  branches  of  railway  service.  And  the  editorial  policy 
that  has  made  possible  the  securing  of  this  intensive  coverage 
of  the  railway  industry  has  developed  a  means  for  manufac- 
turers to  reach  without  waste  the  particular  railway  men  who 
can  and  do  specify  and  influence  the  purchase  of  their  products. 


Simmons  -  Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 

105  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Washington,   D.   C.  San   Francisco 


The  Railway 

Service  Unit 
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The  Obligations  of  Business 

Research 


PAUL   T.   CHERINGTON 

Director  of  Research,  J.  JFalter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York 


RESEARCH  is  a  particularly 
widely  favored  term  in  busi- 
ness just  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  not  unduly  terrifying  when 
one  realizes  how  much  it  resembles 
plain,  old-fashioned,  painstaking 
acquirement  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  without  intentional  humor  says 
that  the  word  research  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  "re-circare."  Wliile 
perhaps  some  of  the  work  which 
now  passes  under  the  name  of  re- 
search consists  mainly  in  going 
around  in  circles,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a  serious  and  useful 
group  of  activities  bearing  the  name 
of  business  research  which  are,  in 
effect,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  painstaking  establishment  of 
facts  about  business  and  doing  some 
logical  reasoning  from  them. 

I 


It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully 
how  thin  the  partition  has  become 
between  many  branches  of  science 
and  the  processes  of  business.  The 
telephone,  for  example,  is  primarily 
a  scientific  instrument  but  its  value 
to  mankind  comes  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  this  scientific  instrument 
has  been  incorporated  into  every- 
day life  and  into  the  conduct  of 
every-day  business.  Similarly,  elec- 
tric motors,  electric  lights,  automo- 
biles, aircraft,  radio  communication 
and  many  other  recent  inventions  have 
been  fitted  into  the  ordinary  process 
of  existence,  whereas  if  invented  a  few 
generations  ago  these  devices  proba- 
bly would  have  created  a  limited 
amount  of  local  wonder  as  laboratory 
accomplishments,  like  Franklin's  work 
in  electricity,  and  many  real  discov- 
eries of  previous  ages.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  these  were  invented  in  aii 
age  when  no  progress  is  complete  un- 
til it  is  put  to  work.  Today  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  typhoid  serum,  insulin  and 
other  medical  discoveries  are  put  on  a 
commercial    basis    in    a    surprisingly 


This  article  was  presented  as  an  address 
by  Mr.  Cherington  at  the  Harvard  Adver- 
tising Award  dinner  on  February  17. 
Under  his  direction  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company  published  "Retail  Shop- 
ping Areas,"'  the  work  receiving  the 
award  for  the  best  research  in  1927  "of 
general  value  in  furthering  the  knowledge 
and  science  of  advertising." 


short  time  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  laboratory  experimental 
stage.  A  surprising  number  of  the 
great  advances  of  pure  science  find 
themselves  swiftly  caught  up  in  the 
processes  of  daily  life.  A  few  days 
ago  in  New  York  some  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  telephone  company  gave  a 
demonstration  before  a  group  of 
scientists  in  which  the  smashing  of 
atoms  one  against  the  other  was  heard 
by  the  roomful  who  likened  the  sound 
to  a  crash  of  thunder.  What  the  sig- 
iiific'ance  of  these  new  developments  is 
going  to  be  in  the  way  of  improving 
life  does  not  yet  appear.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  thing  is  that  an  op- 
erating    public     service     corporation 


feels  that  it  is  wise,  even  necessary, 
to  keep  pioneers  working  in  the 
physics  of  sound  listening  to  the 
queer  doings  of  atoms  well  in  ad- 
vance of  practical  application  of 
their  discoveries. 

The  General  Electric  Company, 
some  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
panies, the  DuPont  interests  and 
many  other  progressive  American 
business  concerns  have  research 
work  continuously  in  progress.  In 
the  same  way,  through  trade  organ- 
izations, a  number  ■  of  crafts  are 
working  out  their  common  prob- 
lems. The  tungsten  filament,  the 
use  of  argon  in  lamp  globes,  the 
many  new  devices  which  have  made 
tiie  long  distance  telephone  prac- 
ticable, the  increased  use  of  atmos- 
pheric gases,  helium,  the  new  high 
temperature  welding  arc,  improve- 
ments in  rubber  vulcanization,  new 
methods  in  the  refining  of  petro- 
leum, agricultural  uses  for  sulphur, 
new  forms  of  paints  and  enamels,  a 
new  conception  of  the  effects  of 
moisture  on  foods,  new  uses  for  the 
high  temperature  electric  furnace, 
the  commercial  production  of  alum- 
inum, the  celluloid  photographic 
film — all  these  and  many  others 
make  up  an  impressive  body  of  di- 
rect contributions  of  scientific  re- 
search to  business  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  within  twenty-five  years. 

II 

In  the  field  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  management  there  has  been 
advance,  keeping  pace  with  progress 
in  applied  science.  The  work  of  Tay- 
lor and  other  individual  students  has 
greatly  modified  many  features  of  in- 
dustrial organization,  and  to  these 
contributions  have  been  added  the  im- 
portant discussions  of  current  prob- 
lems from  a  social  angle  such  as  have 
been  made  by  bodies  like  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.       [Conlinued     on     page     74] 
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NEW     CADILLAC 


PRESENTED     BY 


UPPERCU      CADILLAC 


Distinguished  by    Richness   and  Power 


l^e  w    Yo  rk 

NOW  ON  VIEW  AT  ALL   SHOW-ROOMS 

AND  AT  THE   CADILLAC  SALON 

10  EAST   57TH  STREET 

MCMXXVII 


% 
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Ihere  are  times  when  ultra-modem  means  seem  inappropriate  to  the  correct  expression  of  an  advertising  message.  The  title 
page  of  a  rare  old  book  inspired  the  preparation  of  this  announcement  ofUppercu  Cadillac.  The  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.  of  6  East  39th  Street.  New  York,  is  proud  to  acknowledge  its  frequent  indebtedness  to  the  older  sources  of  inspiration. 
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Interest  Begins  at  Home 

ff  hen  You  Are  Looking  for  a  ISeiv  Appeal  in  Your  Advertising  Are  You  Neglecting  the 
Object  of  Your  Prospects'  Greatest  Concern — Themselves? 


PHILIP    E.    SPANE 


WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  ad- 
vertising men  getting  stale: 
but  we  seldom  hear  much 
about  them  getting  fresh.  And  yet 
the  craze  for  freshness — novelty  for 
novelty's  sake — is  likely  to  be  a  graver 
danger  in  Advertising's  next  decade 
tiian  the  spectre  of  staleness.  And 
this  is  not  merely  a  temporary  symp- 
tom of  the  passing  age  of  jazz.  Con- 
trarv  to  general  opinion,  it  has  al- 
ways been  easier  for  mankind  to  move 
forward  than  to  stand  still.  Nature 
abhors  vacuums  and  dead  levels;  and 
the  advertising  man  is  only  obeying 
a  law  of  life  when  he  grows  tired  of 
old  appeals,  tried  methods  and  tested 
certainties. 

^e  look  at  last  year's  advertising 
campaign,  and  we  say:  "Yes,  it  was 
good  stuff.  It  got  the  business.  But 
we  can't  do  that  again.  Let's  have 
something  new." 

And  the  result,  as  a  rule,  is  that  in- 
stead of  getting  something  new,  we  get 
something  old.  We  ramble  through 
romance  and  history  and  science  in 
search  of  some  character,  some  situa- 
tion, some  phrase  that  will  give  a  new 
(old)  twist  to  our  sales  story,  and 
when  we  have  decided  on  a  series  based 
on  quotations  from  the  Bible  or  from 
Shakespeare,  or  on  the  biographies  of 
famous  heroes,  we  preen  ourselves  and 
exclaim:  "There,  now.  That's  never 
been  done  before.     That'll  get  them." 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  statement. 
Quite  recently  the  general  sales  mana- 
ger of  a  concern  manufacturing  a  hard- 
ware product  outlined  his  companv's 
advertising  policy  as  follows:  '"We 
start  from  a  point  about  as  remote 
from  our  real  business  as  could  well 
be  imagined — and  half  the  fun,  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  readers,  is  in 
finding  out  by  what  verbal  acrobatics 
we  can,  in  less  than  a  hundred  words, 
leap  the  interval  and  wind  up  talking 
about  the  real  point  of  the  whole  ad- 
vertisement." 

As  a  prize  example  of  the  search 
for  a  contact-point  of  "human  inter- 
est" as  far  away  from  the  prospect  as 


possible,  it  niav  be  worth  wliile  to 
quote  one  of  the  company's  advertise- 
ments. Each  piece  of  copy  has  as  its 
theme  a  well-known  superstition.  One 
contains  an  illustration  of  a  married 
couple,  accoutred  with  pith-helmets, 
jaunting  across  a  desert.  A  lion,  ram- 
pant, is  seen  in  the  background  charg- 
ing toward  them.    The  copy  reads: 

The  above  world  traveller  noted  in  his 
wife's  Kosmetic   Kit  a  rabbit's  foot. 

So  with  that  bravado  characteristic  of 
the  poorer  half  he  chucks  it  and  starts  a 
dissertation  on  the  wisdom  of  sailing  on 
uncharted  seas. 

"Now,  when  I  get  home."  he  says,  "I  am 

going  into  the   appliance  business. 

I  know  that  everyone  will  tell  me  that  un- 
less I  use    as   the    material 

I  can  never  hope  to  get  a  lion's  share  of  the 
business — but  I'll  show  them." 

He    didn't. 

The  lion  didn't  give  him  a  chance  to. 

The  policy  which  produced  this  ad- 
vertisement is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  advocated  recently  by  a  large  ad- 
vertising agency  in  a  very  sound  ad- 
vertisement, which  was  headed — "Tell 
them  what  they  want  to  know,  not 
what  you  want  to  say." 

PUT  in  such  simple  words,  the  idea 
seems  so  obvious  and  trite  that  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  basic  everywhere 
in  the  advertising  business.  And  yet 
you  will  see  a  whole  series  of  adver- 
tisements cavorting  around  the  Adam 
and  Eve  story,  not  because  the  pros- 
pects of  the  advertiser  want  to  know 
something  about  Adam  and  Eve,  but 
because  somebody  connected  with  the 
campaign  "wanted  to  say"  something 
different,  something  new  (old),  some- 
thing startling. 

The  men  who  go  to  these  extremes 
defend  themselves  behind  the  straw 
dummy  of  "human  interest"  which  can 
be  pushed  into  any  kind  of  shape  and 
blamed  for  almost  any  error  of  judg- 
ment. 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  adver- 
tising produced  by  so  many  devotees 
of  "human  interest"  it  would  appear 
that  the  interests  of  human  beings  are 
almost  invariably  centered  upon  events 
and  characters  and  objects  existing  at 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  or  several 
thousand  years  back  in  time.     It  never 


seems  to  occur  to  anyone  that  human 
beings  are  interested  in  their  own  lives. 
Whenever  I  see  an  advertisement 
which  opens  with  a  reference  to  Alad- 
din or  to  the  time  when  Cheops  built 
the  pyramids,  I  am  tempted  to  send 
the  advertiser  (and  the  agency)  a  copy 
of  "Wliat's  Wrong  with  the  World,"' 
marked  at  page  56  where  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton says: 

.  .  .  of  all  the  mrKlern  notion.^  gener- 
ated by  mere  wealth  the  worst  is  this :  the 
notion  that  domesticity  is  dull  and  tame. 
Inside  the  home  (they  say)  is  dead  decorum 
and  routine  ;  outside  is  adventure  and  vari- 
ety. This  is  indeed  a  rich  man's  opinion. 
And  because  he,  the  luxurious  man, 
dictates  the  tone  of  nearly  all  "advanced" 
and  "progressive"  thought,  we  have  almost 
forgotten  what  a  home  really  means  to  the 
overwhelming  millions  of  mankind. 

For  tile  truth  is,  that  to  the  moderately 
poor  the  home  is  the  only  place  of  anarchy. 
It  is  the  only  spot  on  the  earth  where  a  man 
can  alter  arrangements  suddenly,  make  an 
experiment  or  indulge  in  a  whim.  Every- 
where else  he  goes  he  must  accept  the  strict 
rules  of  the  shop,  inn,  club,  or  museum  that 
he  happens  to  enter.  He  can  eat  his  meals 
on   the   floor   in   his  own   house   if   he    likes. 

.  .  For  a  plain,  hard-working  man  the 
home  is  not  the  one  tame  place  in  the 
world  of  adventure.  It  is  the  one  wild  place 
in  the  world  of  rules  and  set  tasks.  The 
home  is  the  one  place  where  he  can  put 
the  carpet  on  the  ceiling  or  the  slates  on 
the  floor  if  he  wants  to. 

As  so  often  happens,  this  quotation 
from  a  book  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  advertising  offers  more  stimulus 
to  the  advertising  imagination  than 
much  of  the  writing  and  talk  within 
the  business  itself. 

This  ability  of  Chesterton  to  stand 
on  his  head  most  of  the  time  is  an 
acquirement  which  advertising  men 
should  develop  and  prize. 

If  these  extremists  in  human  inter- 
est, for  example,  would  only  be  ex- 
treme enough;  if  in  their  search  for 
the  new  (which  is  really  the  search 
for  the  old)  they  would  only  go  far 
enough  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
they  would  find  that  both  the  oldest 
thing  and  the  newest  thing  in  human 
interest  is  the  human  family.  There 
is  nothing  older  in  historv  than  the 
family. 

And,  of  course,  the  newest  thing,  the 
tiling  that  has  happened  much  later 
than  this  morning's  red  hot  news- 
paper, is  the  beginning  of  a  family 
somewhere  with  the  birth  of  some- 
body's baby. 
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BUYERS 


-AND  EXECUTIVES 

from  the  best  stores  visit  us  every  clay  .  .  . 
interviewing  the  market  editor  .  .  .  checking 
buvins  sources  for  merchandise  to  clothe  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  best  families  .  .  .  discuss- 
ing some  new  feature  of  store  operation  with 
the  store  service  editor  .  .  .  obtaining  the 
latest  information  on  store  returns  from  the 
research  editor  .  .  .  viewing  the  latest  Paris 
showings  in  the  fashion  department  .  ,  .  (36,- 
421  such  incpiiries  answered  last  year)  .  .  . 
and  so  it  continues  daily  .  .  .  this  large  staff 
of  merchandise  ancl  merchauflising  editors 
kept  constantly  busy  anticipating  and  answer- 
ing merchants'  requirements  .  .  .  always 
equipped  to  give  100^  cooperation  .  .  .  which 
is  why  the  Economist  has  close,  intimate  con- 
tact with  merchants  ami  buyers  ...  a  weekly 
contact  with  about  10,000  of  the  best  stores  in 
the  land  ...  a  contact  wise  manufacturers 
use  to  their  advantage. 


The  most  effective,  most  eco- 
nom^ical  way  to  reach  and 
influence  department  stores. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

239  W.  39tli  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.      Offices  in  Prim  ipal  Cities 
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The  Ghost  of  Industrial 
Obsolescence 


DAVID   SARNOFF 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager.  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


WE  are  still  largely  in  the 
throes  of  ancient  conceptions 
of  the  forces  that  make  for 
or  against  industrial  and  commercial 
growth.  Competition  is  still  wor- 
shipped as  the  life  of  trade,  denounced 
as  an  uneconomic  force,  embraced  as 
a  balance  between  buying  and  selling 
interest — nursed  upon  one  hand  and 
hated  upon  the  other.  Mass  produc- 
tion is  still  offered  as  a  cure-all  for 
failing  markets  and  ailing  sales.  More 
lately  high  pressure  salesmanship, 
which  would  solve  all  distribution 
problems  with  one  fell  swoop  has  been 
currying  favor  with  many  industrial 
elements. 

More  recently,  too,  there  has  been 
raised  before  us  the  spectre  of  gigan- 
tic competition  as  between  industry 
and  industry,  wherein  wheat  and  meat 
are  to  struggle  for  primacy,  where 
coal  and  oil  are  to  engage  in  a  com- 
bat, where  coffee  and  milk  are  to  race 
for  the  public  cup,  wherein  cotton  and 
silk  are  to  fight  for  favor. 

Now  no  one  can  properly  decry  the 
study  of  these  forces  by  business  ex- 
ecutives and  the  proper  adjustment  of 
them  in  industry,  but  the  attempt  to 
pigeonhole  each,  in  its  own  permanent 
compartment,  in  a  world  of  constantly 
shifting  elements,  is  an  uncertain  pro- 
cedure. 

Without  desiring  to  commit  an  eco- 
nomic heresy,  the  question  might  be 
raised  whether  competition,  in  the 
popular  sense,  is  the  modern  spur  to 
industrial  progress.  It  bears  no  per- 
manently constructive  or  destructive 
relation  to  industry.  Instances  could 
be  cited  to  fit  either  circumstance. 

In  the  shift  of  great  industrial 
forces,  it  is  not  always  clear  whether 
the  dog  of  mass  production  is  wagged 
by  the  tail  of  high-pressure  salesman- 
ship, or  vice  versa.  There  are  industrial 
situations  where  both  are  equally  true. 


Portions  of  an  address  made  by  Mr. 
Sarnoff  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
University  Club,  Boston. 


Instead  of  a  gory  battlefield,  the 
struggle  between  the  giants  of  indus- 
try for  the  public  ear  and  the  public 
purse,  brought  to  a  focus  bv  the  "new 
competition,"'  may  well  result  in  a  love 
feast.  Aided  by  present-day  machin- 
ery of  education  and  exploitation,  both 
wheat  and  meat,  for  instance,  in  their 
struggle  for  supremacy,  may  be  found 
to  have  forged  ahead  in  public  favor. 

All  these  are  forces  which  to  a  large 
extent  automatically  adjust  and  bal- 
ance thenrselves. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  past 
five  years  in  the  United  States  furn- 
ishes concrete  examples  of  the  new 
and  the  old  outlook  toward  supplan- 
tive  competition. 

No  better  instance  of  industrial 
adaptation  can  be  cited  than  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  |)lionopraph  indus- 
try. For  the  fad  of  the  matter  is  that 
while  the  phonograph  of  the  pre-radio 
age  is  thoroughly  dead,  the  modern 
phonograph  industry  is  both  alive  and 


flourishing.  It  is  true  that  when  radio 
broadcasting  first  appeared  on  the 
horizon  there  were  many  factors  in 
the  phonograph  industry  who  could 
not  conceive  that  the  new  art  would 
ever  advance  beyond  the  novelty  stage. 
To  them  it  seemed  impossible  that 
radio  within  the  space  of  five  years 
I  ould  achieve  a  state  of  program  or- 
i;anization,  artistic  efficiency  and  tech- 
nical development  that  would  make 
its  service  a  welcome  feature  in  mil- 
lions of  homes. 

Fortunately,  there  were  factors  on 
both  sides  who  could  not  fail  to  see 
what  the  impetus  of  the  new  art  of 
music  and  speech  transmission  might 
bring  to  the  phonograph.  Nor  could 
those  of  the  radio  industry  ignore  the 
advantages  of  association  with  an  art 
and  an  industry  that  could  do  much 
to  complete  the  picture  of  music  and 
education  in  millions  of  homes. 

Today  the  products  of  both  the 
phonograph  and  radio  industries  are 
often  housed  in  the  same  cabinet,  dis- 
tributed by  the  same  wholesaler  and 
sold  by  the  same  dealer.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  records,  in  acoustical  repro- 
duction, and  in  various  modes  of  oper- 
ation, the  phonograph  of  today  is 
really  a  new  musical  reproducing  in- 
strument, bom  of  the  association  of 
an  old  and  a  new  industry.  There  is 
room,  it  has  been  proved,  for  a  service 
that  brings  into  the  home  the  organ- 
ized programs  of  the  air,  and  one  that 
reproduces  a  program  to  the  individ- 
ual choice  of  the  listener. 

Corisider  the  industrial  and  scien- 
tific vision  of  a  great  American  insti- 
tution in  the  communications  field. 
The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  did  not  retire  within  the 
shell  of  industrial  self-sufficiency  when 
radio  began  to  rise  as  an  outstanding 
rommunications  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  contributed  very  greatly 
to  the  development  of  an  art  which  a 
less  broad-visioned  policy  might  have 
led    it   to      [Continued   on    page   48] 
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New  Wealth 

in  The  Kansas  City 

Federal  Reserve  District 


1927 

1926. 

Gain 


ADVERTISING 
GAINS 

Total  Paid  Advertising  in  agate 
lines,  for  the  evening,  morning  and 
Sunday   editions: 

January,  1928  2,111,989 
January,  1927  2,075,379 
GAIN 36,610 


$3,416,341,000 

$3,019,573,000 

$396,768,000 


IN  1927  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve 
District  produced  in  new  wealth  from  the 
soil  $3,416,341,000.  A  gain  over  1926  of  nearly 
400  million  dollars! 

This  wealth  stands  for  something  very  tan- 
gible. It  is  not  book  value  or  bank  clearings 
or  assets  transferred  from  one  column  to  an- 
other. Each  dollar  is  counted  only  once.  It 
is  real  and  spendable. 

It  was  all  produced  from  the  soil — wheat, 
corn,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  oil — basic  commodi- 
ties. It  is  new  money,  this  three  billion  dol- 
lars. It  will  go  into  the  purchase  of  motor 
cars,  phonographs,  foodstuffs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, clothing,  radios,  and  the  other  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  modern  living. 

Tap  this  great  fund  of  spending  power — the 
urban  market  with  The  Daily  and  Sunday 
Kansas  City  Star ;  the  rural  market  with  The 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star.  Excluding  only 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  one  out  of  every  two 
families  in  all  of  Missouri  and  all  of  Kansas 
are  reached  by  The  Star,  either  Daily  or 
Weekly. 


THE   KANSAS    CITY  STAR 


EVENING    254,180 


Arerage  !Sel  Paid  Circulation  for  January 
MORNING     250,497 
THE  WEEKLY  STAR  473,017 


SUNDAY  293,217 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  5] 


are  made  mainly  and  probably  exclu- 
sively by  plants.  The  calories  con- 
tained in  vegetable  matter  are  put  there 
by  a  process  of  nature  called  photo- 
synthesis. Of  all  the  solar  energy  that 
falls  on  green  plants,  only  one  per 
cent  is  now  utilized.  What  a  tremen- 
dous benefit  it  Vifould  be  to  humanity 
if  a  way  could  be  found  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  nature's  method  of  utiliz- 
ing sunlight  even  a  fraction  of  a  per 
cent.  Already  we  know  that  plant 
growth  can  be  accelerated  by  increas- 
ing the  carbon  dioxide  supply,  light 
intensity,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding   atmosphere. 

THE  outcome  from  new  knowledge 
resulting  from  this  type  of  pio- 
neering will  be  methods  permitting  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  trees  and  vege- 
tables, lower  costs  for  producing  food- 
stuffs, and  the  conversion  of  far  more 
sun  energy  into  mechanical  power.  Re- 
gions of  abandoned  farms  such  as  ex- 
ist in  New  England  will  again  buzz 
with  the  activity  of  an  agriculture  re- 
born. It  will  be  as  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  technical  training  as 
it  is  for  the  engineer  and  the  doctor. 
Farming  will  be  a  profession,  not  a 
trade. 

All  of  this  points  to  radical  changes 
in  current  practices.  A  few  cubic  feet 
of  gas  costing  less  than  fifty  cents  will 
be  sufficient  to  effect  a  remarkable 
change  in  a  whole  carload  of  green 
produce.  New  methods  of  quick  freez- 
ing that  will  allow  lars;e  quantities  of 
canned  and  boxed  fish  and  meats  to 
be  submerged  for  a  moment  in  liquid 
air  will  permit  householders  to  buy 
steaks,  chops  and  poultry  in  package 
form  from  the  nearby  grocery  or 
delicatessen. 

The  rapid  freezing  of  fish  is  already 
a  commercial  success,  giving  Middle- 
west  families  all  the  advantages  of 
Coastal  residents  so  far  as  fresh  sea- 
food is  concerned.  With  dozens  of 
other  preservative  methods  coming 
into  early  use,  we  will  witness  as  great 
a  change  in  the  grocery  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  drug  store.  The  brand 
on  a  food  package  will  be  sufficient  to 
insure  that  the  contents  are  choice,  and 
the  cold  storage  plant  will  be  far  less 
of  a  necessity. 


No  longer  are  we  satisfied  to  put 
up  with  an  inconvenience  or  submit  to 
a  nuisance.  We  started  in  to  con- 
struct buildings  of  steel  and  right 
sway  we  found  that  the  new  plan  had 
ushered  in  a  bedlam  of  noise  caused 
by  riveting.  Quickly  there  developed 
a  demand  that  the  noise  be  eliminated. 
Research  was  undertaken  and  a  process 
of  electric  welding  perfected  so  speed- 
ily that  already  we  have  steel  build- 
ings constructed  without  rivets. 

Not  all  engineers  are  agreed  that  the 
new  methods  are  as  trustworthy  as  the 
old.  But  let  no  one  doubt  that  the 
use  of  gas,  electricity,  or  a  method  of 
pressure  riveting  will  completely  do 
away  with  hammering.  There  is  no 
safety  for  any  corporation  that  em- 
ploys a  practice  that  constitutes  a 
nuisance.  The  noise  of  riveting  has 
done  more  than  all  else  to  develop  arc 
welding,  which  process  is  already  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  manufacture  at  a 
lower  cost  a  wide  range  of  products 
that  have  heretofore  been  made  out  of 
castings  or  with  rivets. 

EXPERTS  lell  me  that  arc  welding 
can  be  applied  to  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  machinery  and  that  the  resulting 
saving  would  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of 
llie  present-day  cost  of  such  apparatus. 
The  head  of  our  largest  electrical  con- 
cern stated  recently  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  structural  steel  for  castings  in 
iheir  own  products  was  saving  them 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  company  has 
so  far  applied  electric  welding  only 
to  one-tenth  of  the  machines  and  parts 
to  which  it  will  eventually  apply  it. 
Then  there  is  that  astonishing  dis- 
covery that  permits  the  molding  of 
rubber  with  electricity.  Rubber  can 
now  be  electrohlicallv  deposited  onto 
metal  or  ceramic  molds  in  a  way  re- 
sembling the  electro-plating  of  metals. 
This  new  process  will  soon  be  giving 
us  inner  tubes  for  ajtomobile  tires, 
bathing  caps.  toi>acco  pouches,  hot- 
water  bottles  and  hundreds  of  other 
rubber  articles  of  highest  quality.  We 
have  long  used  rubber  to  keep  elec- 
tricity where  it  belongs;  now  we  will 
employ  electricity  to  put  rubber  where 
wc  want  it. 


In  the  fuel  field,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  no  end  of  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  inventive  genius.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  considered  good  practice  to 
get  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electric  power 
from  three  pounds  of  coal.  Now  there 
is  a  new  plant  in  Cincinnati  that  is 
producing  this  same  unit  of  energy 
from  less  than  one  pound  of  coal.  Up 
at  Rochester  a  gas  company  is  cool- 
ing its  coke  without  the  use  of  water, 
thereby  saving  the  sensible  heat  of  the 
coke  heretofore  wasted  by  wet  quench- 
ing. A  half-dozen  processes  are  being 
employed  in  a  small  way  to  extract  a 
good  quality  of  fuel  oil  from  a  cheap 
grade  of  coal,  while  out  in  Ohio  they 
are  manufacturing  amyl  acetate  from 
natural  gasoline,  a  process  that  will 
greatly   benefit   the    lacquer   industry. 


INVISIBLE  rays  of  all  kinds  are  be- 
ing employed  for  numberless  pur-      1 
poses.    The  bombardment  of  electrons      \ 
from   cathode   rays   dries   fresh   paint 
quickly.      Alterations   in    the   writing      ■ 
contained  in  documents  can  be  detected     I 
instantly    by    ultra-violet    rays.     This 
same  type  of  invisible  light  will  reveal 
whether  pearls  are  artificial,  diamonds 
false,  or  a  letter  has  been  opened  and 
later  resealed  by  some  postal  thief. 

A  growing  use  of  invisible  light  is 
in  the  production  of  spectacular  ef- 
fects. Recently  the  sunken  garden  of 
a  hotel  park  was  floodlighted  with 
lamps  giving  off  ultra-violet  rays.  The 
surrounding  flowers  and  shrubbery  had 
been  sprayed  with  luminescent  paints 
containing  chemicals  having  the  prop- 
erty to  absorb  short  rays  and  send 
them  forth  in  longer  waves  that  were 
visible.  This  produced  a  beautiful  ef- 
fect, for  every  leaf  and  flower  glowed 
in  various  colors  in  the  surrounding 
darkness.  Even  the  water  of  the  foun- 
tain in  the  center  of  the  garden  was 
treated  with  similar  chemicals  so  that 
it  sparkled  in  the  beams  of  "black" 
light.  Hundreds  of  people  walked 
through  this  amazing  garden  witli 
teeth  and  eyeballs  rendered  fluorescent 
bv  the  strange  rays.  Even  clothes  that 
liad  been  colored  with  aniline  dyes 
glowed  under  the  stimulation  of  the 
invisible  vibrations. 

Truly  it  is  a  time  of  miracles.  A 
day  when  the  fellow  in  the  laboratory 
playing  with  sparks,  rays  and  test 
tubes  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
king's  armv.  Research  has  become 
the  touchstone  of  business  success.  It 
pays  huge  dividends  to  its  faithful  ad- 
vocates, but  is  relentless  in  destroying 
tliose  who  denv  its  supremacy. 
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Mason  City  ts  the  loca- 
tioih  of  this  standinp- 
room-only  scene.  And 
you  can  find  f^lenty  of 
similar  activity  in  any  of 
the  score  of  cities  which 
sene  as  lo-zva's  key  trad- 
ing centers. 


SlYI^E  SHOPPE-j-t 


IOWA 

SPENDS  MILLIONS 

Where  She  Wants  to  Spend  It 


Wants — in  that  single 
word  you  have  the  corner- 
stone of  modern  spending. 
Whether  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  New  York  or  on 
Federal  Avenue  in  Mason 
City,  women  may  not 
want  the  things  they  need, 
but  they  can  always  man- 
age to  "need"  the  things 
they  want. 

In  this  picture  of  hundreds  of  women 
■waiting  to  spend  money  for  clothes,  execu- 
tives who  question  the  corpulence  of  Iowa's 
pocket-book  can  find  a  ready  answer: 

"Iowa  spends  millions — where  she  wants 
to  spend  it." 

Since  Iowa's  buying  power  is  well  above 
the  national  average,  companies  who  con- 
centrate their  sales  attack  on  responsive 
territories  are  going  after  more  Iowa  busi- 
ness in  1928. 


This  rich  market,  with 
two  and  a  half  million 
people,  but  no  city  of  more 
than  175,000,  responds  to 
complete  advertising  cover- 
age in  key  trading  centers. 


From  any  standpoint, 
Iowa  is  a  market  worth 
winning.  Yet  winning  it 
is  not  an  open-and-shut 
proposition.  Certain  un- 
usual features  of  the  mar- 
ket must  be  considered  in 
laying  your  plans. 

Here  is  a  state  with  two 
and  a  half  million  people, 
but  no  city  of  more  than 
175,000.  Rather  than  being  concentrated  in 
one  or  two  metropolitan  centers,  commer- 
cial activity  is  distributed  among  a  group 
of  important  cities,  each  serving  some  par- 
ticular section  of  the  state. 

In  going  after  the  Iowa  market,  news- 
paper advertisers  have  learned  that  no  single 
paper,  or  two  or  three  papers,  can  do  the 
job  alone.  Thorough  coverage  of  Iowa's 
key  centers  is  necessary  in  making  Iowa 
want  what  you  have  to  sell. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Davenport,    Iowa 


Ames    Tribune 

Boone    ....    News-Republican 

Burlington    Gazette 

Burlington    Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids 

Gazette   &    Republican 
Centerville 

lowegian     ft     Citizen 


Council     Bluffs Nonpareil 

Davenport 

Democrat    &    Leader 

Davenport    Times 

Dubuque.  .Telegraph-Herald 

and  Times-Journal 
Fort    Dodge 

Messenger    &    Chronicle 


Fort     Madison Democrat 

Iowa    City Press    Citizen 

Keokuk Gate    City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason  City ....  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine 

Journal   &    News-Tribune 


Oelwein    Register 

Oskaloosa    Herald 

Ottumwa    Courier 

Sioux     City Journal 

Sioux     City Tribune 

Washington    Journal 

Waterloo ....  Evening    Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 
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^odkins 


THREE  lusty  cheers  for  the  Plasterers' 
Union  of  Chicago!  They  are  going  to 
try  out  the  5-day  week  in  a  Serious 
Way! 

According  to  the  Chicago  Trib.  the  union 
has  negotiated  a  contract  with  the  Employ- 
ing Plasterers'  Association  for  a  three- 
months'  trial  of  the  proposition.  Both  sides 
have  agreed  that  if  the  tryout  is  a  success 
it  will  be  continued. 

I  heartily  indorse  this  idea.  It  will  give 
the  plasterers,  a  wealthy  class  of  men,  a 
whole  business  day  each  week  to  devote  to 
spending  money,  and  thus  increase  markets 
for  chewing  tobacco,  radio  sets,  theater 
tickets,  automobiles,  and  whatever-else-you- 
have-for-a-plasterer-to-do-when-he  -  is  -  not  - 
plastering. 

If  I  had  my  prayer  wheel — which  I 
haven't  yet,  unfortunately — I  should  fix  up 
a  prayer  for  the  success  of  this  experiment 
and  start  the  wheel  rolling. 

— 8-pt— 

A  Chicago  reader  has  written  the  Editor  of 
this  publication  a  note  suggesting  that  "some 
time  when  you  are  talking  with  Odds  Bod- 
kins you  might  suggest  to  him  that  the 
name  of  the  8-Pt.  Page  be  changed  to 
'.Simple  Confessions.'  " 

I  don't  mind  the  "confessions,"  but  I  re- 
sent that  word  "simple"! 
— 8-pt— 

"This  strikes  me  as  being  very  good  busi- 
ness," quoth  Mrs.  Bodkins,  handing  me  a 
slip  which  she  had  just  found  in  the  box 
of  laundry  she  had  been  unpacking. 

This  is  what  the  slip  said: 

NOTICE 

There  are  some  stains  on  this  article  which 
defy  the  most  skilled  method  of  removal. 
We  take  this  means  of  notifying  you  that 
this  condition  has  not  been  overlooked. 

The  very  best  has  been  done. 

Westchester  Valet. 

Very  good  business  it  seemed  to  me,  too. 
I  wonder  that  more  companies  do  not  talk 
more     naturally     to     their     patrons     in     the 
packages  they  send   them. 
—8-pt— 

Research  men  will  be  interested  in  this 
translation  of  what  I  understand  is  an  old 
Chinese  proverb: 

"Life  is  the  art  of  drawing  sufficient  con- 
clusions from  insufficient  premises." 

Verily,  it  is  just   that! 
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The  Advertising  Club  of  Boston  is  doing 
an  interesting  job  of  publicity.  Every  Tues- 
day noon  the  singing  and  speaking  at  its 
weekly  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue  are 
broadcast  throughout  New  England  from 
WNAC. 

Many  people  tune  in  on  these  luncheons 
rather  regularly  as  the  speakers  are  gen- 
erally well  worth  hearing. 

Over  a  period  of  months  these  listeners  are 
bound  to  gather  a  considerable  apprecia- 
tion of  advertising  and  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  life. 

— 8pt— 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  seem  to  have  kept  ever- 
lastingly at  it  until  they  had  to  have  a  new 
building.  Of  course,  the  new  building  had 
to  have  a  corner  stone. 

This  picture  shows  the  laying  on  February 
4  by  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  senior  partner  of  the 
firm,  with  Thomas  McKnight,  who  has  kept 


The  Radio  Round  Table,  sponsored  by 
The  Eveready  Hour  recently  in  New  York, 
at  which  radio  critics  unbosomed  themselves 
as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  some  radio 
programs,  brought  out  one  point  that  should 
be  broadcast  to  all  advertising  writers — that 
that  radio  program  is  most  successful  which 
does  not  strive  to  please  all  its  hearers  at 
the  same  time. 

The  weakness  of  so  much  advertising  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  aimed  to  interest  every- 
body. That  cannot  be  done,  and  so  long 
as  it  cannot,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  an  advertisement  overwhelmingly  in- 
teresting to  that  comparatively  limited  group 
which  that  particular  advertisement,  in  the 
particular  medium  in  which  it  is  to  be 
run,   can   hope   to   interest. 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  use  horse 
sense  in  advertising? 

— 8-pt— 

These     very     interesting     figures     on    the 
growth  of  rotogravure  advertising  have  just 
come  into  my  possession: 
Rotogravure  Advertising  Growth 

1921—  6,330,091  agate  lines 

1922—  8,781,751  agate  lines 
1923—10,030,383  agate  lines 
1924—12,865.265  agate  lines 
1925—14,518,691  agate  lines 
1926—17,966,490  agate  lines 
1927—19,851,784  agate  lines 

What  a  place  the  rotogravure  section  has 
come   to   play   in   the  American  newspaper. 


anyway! 

From 
paper: 


— 8-pt— 
Classified    section    of    New    York 


everlastingly  at  it  with  Ayer  for  51  years, 
assisting. 

Reading  left  to  right,  the  group  consists 
of:  Adam  Kessler,  Jr.:  Mrs.  Anna  Ayer  Fry, 
daughter  of  F.  Wayland  Ayer,  founder  of 
the  business;  Wilfred  W.  Fry:  William  M. 
Armistead;  James  M.  Mathes  and  Thomas 
.McKnight. 

Into  the  corner  .stone  were  placed  the 
Bible  of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  wrapped 
in  an  American  flag;  the  current  issues  of 
Philadelphia  publications;  a  collection  of 
proofs  of  the  advertising  of  clients  of  the 
Ayer  agency;  a  copy  of  the  American  News- 
paper Annual  and  Directory,  published  by 
the  firm;  a  list  of  the  entire  Ayer  organiza- 
tion; a  history  of  the  business;  a  copy  of 
the  firm's  seal;  a  list  of  the  firm's  clients: 
photographs  and  biographies  of  members  of 
the  firm,  past  and  present;  and  numerous 
other  articles  and  documents. 


FRENCH  NOBLEMAN  wishes 
to  sell  old  and  unique  collection 
of  125,000  tin  soldiers.  No. 
50400/34  Havas  Besancon,  Doubs, 

France. 

Picture  the  perplexity  of  the  make-up  man 
in  trying  to  classify  this! 

Should  he  introduce  a  new  heading, 
ARMIES  FOR  SALE,  or  put  it  under  SAL- 
VATION ARMY,  on  the  theory  that  the 
sale  of  the  tin  soldiers  is  No.  50400''34's 
only  chance  of  financial  salvation? 

— 8-pt— 

The  City  Administration  of  Berlin  has 
turned  obvious! 

Bernard  Lichtenberg  sends  me  a  little 
four-page  folder  which  is  handed  out  at  im- 
portant street  corners  and  distributed  in 
Berlin  banks,  business  offices  and  hotels, 
and  which  explains  the  traffic  signal  lights 
and  attempts  to  educate  the  pedestrian  as 
to  how  to  protect  his  life  and  limbs  while 
crossing  streets. 

B.  L.  says  he  is  particularly  taken  with 
rules  8,  9  and  10.  And  then,  fortunately  for 
me,  he  goes  on  to  translate: 

"No.  8  says:  Don't  swear  at  traffic  con- 
gestion; think  instead  of  how  you  can  help 
alleviate  it. 

"No.  9  suggests:  Help  children,  cripples 
and  the  ignorant  in  getting  safely  through 
traffic. 

"No.  10  charges:  Do  not  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample on  the  street.  Do  unto  others  as  you 
expect  others  to  do  unto  you." 

Come  right  down  to  it,  the  Golden  Rule 
is  the  best  of  all  traffic  rules,  anyway!  Bruce 
Barton  might  write  another  best  seller  on 
"The  Traffic  Rule  Nobody  Knows." 
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What  an  Advertisin 
Agency  Should  Do 
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N  advertising  agency  is  supposed  to  know  more  than  anybody 
else  about  how  to  sell  things  by  advertising. 


It  may  have  a  lot  of  other  abilities  that  come  in  handy — 
research,  merchandising,  and  what  not — but  its  one  exclusive  job 
is  up  there  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Just  as  a  doctor  is  let  alone  with  his  bottles  and  a  lawyer  with 
his  briefs,  so  should  an  advertising  agency  be  let  alone  if  it  can  do 
this  one  job  superlatively  well — and  fired  if  it  can't. 

In  order  to  sell  tilings  by  advertising  all  an  agency  needs  to 
know  is  human  nature;  all  it  needs  to  use  is  commonsense;  its 
only  tools  are  words  and  pictures. 

Yet  so  rare  are  these  abilities  that  there  will  always  be  difficulty 
in  getting  good  advertising,  just  as  there  is  always  difficulty 
in  getting  good  stories  or  great  art. 

Like  literature  and  art,  their  new  little  brother  advertising  is 
easy  to  dabble  in  and  hard  to  excel  in.  All  three  are  done  excel- 
lently well  only  by  those  who  are  born  knowing  how  to  do  them. 


GROESBECK-HEARN,  Inc. 

An  Advertising  Agency  Primarily  Interested  in  Sales 

415  Lexuigton  Ave. 

I  New  York  City 

Members,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Members,  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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How  Consolidations  Are 
Changing  Business 

[Continued  from  page  20] 


must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
National  Lead  "set-up"  had  the 
characteristics  of  a  sectionalized,  re- 
gional group,  with  regional  factories 
and  sales  organizations,  which  were  in 
effect  like  states  in  a  political  body, 
or  like  somewhat  independent  branch 
territory  groups  of  sales  organizations, 
non-competitive  in  their  respective  re- 
gions. This  plan  is  ideal  for  consoli- 
dations of  paint,  or  cement,  or  stove 
and  range  companies;  in  fact  for  all 
manufacturers  of  heavy  goods,  espe- 
cially if  the  companies  merged  fit  to- 
gether territorially. 

The  position  in  which  a  real  merger 
of  non-regional  and  national  organ- 
izations finds  itself  is  something  else 
again.  The  sales  organizations  are 
likely  to  be  directly  competitive  and 
more  or  less  duplications  of  each  other. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  such  cases? 

There  are  two  answers.  One  is  the 
answer  of  consolidations  like  the  Pos- 
tum  Company,  which  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  answer;  clear-cut 
and  efficient.  The  Postum  consolida- 
tion operates  three  distributing  com- 
panies. Some  of  these  are  built  on  the 
nucleus  of  an  alert  inherited  sales  or- 
ganization, like  the  Richard  Hellman 
Mayonnaise  Company.  These  three 
distributing  organizations  simply 
"swallow"'  the  sales  forces  of  the  new 
companies  brought  into  the  merger 
from  time  to  time.  The  best  sales  ma- 
terial is  winnowed  out  and  retained: 
the  remainder  scrapped.  Individualitv 
as  a  sales  organization — or,  as  anv 
kind  of  organization — is  not  continued. 

THE  following  products  are  now 
controlled  by  the  Postum  Com- 
pany; Postum,  Grape-Nuts,  Walter 
Baker's  Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Post 
Toasties,  Bran  Chocolate,  Postum 
Bran,  Log  Cabin  Syrup,  Franklin 
Baker's  Cocoanut,  Hellman's  Blue 
Ribbon  Mayonnaise,  Minute  Tapioca, 
Igle-Heart  Bros.  Atlas  Flour.  Jell-0. 

The  theory  of  such  a  method  is 
unassailably  sound.  It  prevents  too 
vast  a  central  organization.  Arniiiu 
&  Company, — which  while  not  a 
''merger"  precisely,  was  at  one  time  a 


verv  multiple  group — one  had  twenty- 
four  separate  sales  managers,  and  a 
rather  top-heavy  centralized  sales 
organization.  I  suspect  that  this  had 
at  least  something  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  this  famous  packer 
found  himself  in  late  years.  There 
are  apparently  limits  to  the  central- 
izing possibilities  in  a  large  organiza- 
tion. The  DuPont  interests  long  ago 
discovered  this,  and  after  a  rather 
liectic  and  protracted  period  of  trial 
and  error,  decentralized  its  manv 
interests,  from  a  marketing  point  of 
view.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
doubtless  a  danger  limit  in  decentral- 
ization as  well. 

THE  Postum  system  is  a  midway 
method  which  seems  to  achieve 
many  of  the  values  of  both.  It  keeps 
each  distributing  unit  concentrated 
upon  a  limited  group  of  products.  No 
salesman  can  give  very  specialized  at- 
tention to  any  one  of  dozens  of  spe- 
cialties. He  hops  from  one  to  another 
in  his  mind  with  too  facile  agility,  un- 
til this  agility  becomes  an  alibi.  There 
are  indeed  wiseacres  in  the  sales  man- 
agement field  who  insist  that  it  is 
sound  for  a  company  making  various 
articles  to  have  a  separate  group  of 
salesmen  for  every  article;  even  if 
such  a  salesman  walks  in  upon  a 
dealer  on  the  heels  of  another  sales- 
man who  has  canvassed  the  same 
dealer  for  one  of  the  same  company's 
other  lines.  But  I  am  not  one  of  those 
wiseacres.  I  insist  that  there  must  be 
a  greater  degree  of  sales  concentra- 
tion, to  develop  more  economy  in  the 
sales  field. 

Marketing  economy  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  main  objectives  of  consolida- 
tion. This  can  never  be  accomplished 
bv  a  mere  factual  consolidation  of 
capital,  factories  and  sales  forces.  It 
is  achieved  with  real  success  only 
when  consumer  acceptance  and  there- 
fore also  dealer  acceptance,  are  built 
up  through  concentrated  advertising 
and  wisely  shaped  sales  organization. 

This  brings  us  to  the  handling  of 
the  advertising  department,  under  the 
type    of    consolidation     plan     I     have 


been  describing.  The  practice  is  not 
to  continue  separate  advertising  de- 
partments, but  to  combine  all  adver- 
tising activity  under  one  advertising 
manager.  How,  then  is  decentraliz- 
ing of  advertising  practice  attained? 
It  is  done,  in  many  instances,  by 
having  sub-advertising  managers  in 
charge  of  special  products  or  groups 
of  products.  Furthermore,  in  many 
instances,  there  is  a  different  adver- 
tising agency  for  each  one  of  the 
products  or  groups  of  products.  This 
permits  greater  variety  of  treatment 
and  greater  mental  concentration.  But 
the  principles  of  sound  organization 
require  that  there  be  a  general  adver- 
tising manager,  just  as  there  is  needed 
a    general   sales   manager. 

1  have  already  described  in  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  (page  21,  Feb.  9, 
1927 1  how  the  Postum  organization 
operates:  how  it  gives  great  care  to 
function :  how  it  has  a  separate  plan- 
ning sales  manager  at  headquarters  for 
every  article  sold;  and  how  the  execu- 
tion of  sales  plans  is  in  charge  of  a 
department  separate  from  these  plan- 
ning sales  managers,  namely  an  exe- 
cuting sales  department.  This  is  the 
modern,  efficient  method  in  a  notable 
consolidation    of   the   "circular"   tvpe. 


N 


OVt'  as  to  the  second  method  which 
is  a  compromise — where  there  is 
no  real  centralizing  of  marketing.  This 
method  is  sometimes  the  most  strate- 
gic and  practicable  at  the  moment  of 
consolidation.  It  is  frankly  a  make- 
shift: a  concession  to  the  politics  of 
the  situation,  rather  than  an  applica- 
tion of  strict  efficiency  and  economy. 
Under  this  plan  the  sales  organiza- 
tions of  the  weakest  members  of  the 
consolidation  may  be  scrapped  en- 
tirely but  those  of  the  able  and  suc- 
cessful ones  are  retained  in  full  with 
their  individuality,  as  perhaps  also  is 
the  name  of  the  company.  Sepa- 
rate sales  managers,  sales  conventions 
and  sales  operation  are  used  almost  as 
before  consolidation,  which  remains 
mainly  financial.  Some  of  the  most 
frequent  strategic  reasons  for  this 
plan  are: 

( 1 )  that  a  subsidiary  company  makes  a 
lower  grade  of  goods; 

(2)  that  it  appeals  to  a  different  rlieiilele 
or  readies  a  different  field; 

(3)  that  the  former  owners  are  still  active 
and  demand  some  retention  of  individu- 
ality. 

It  mav  also  be  that  tiie  new  com- 
paiiv  is  the  "■fighting  brand"'  of  the 
consolidation,   and   the   merger   is  de- 
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owa  is  PAVING 

600  MILES  this  year 


In  1928  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  is 
building  six  hundred  miles  of  paving — gravel- 
ing an  additional  three  hundred  or  more  miles 
— and  grading  and  bridging  five  hundred 
miles ! 

Only  one  other  state,  Illinois,  has  ever  built 
more  paving  in  a  single  year  than  Iowa  is 
building  this  year. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  Iowa  will  have  1600 
miles  of  paved  roads — 3300  miles  gravel  faced 
and  1440  miles  of  permanently  graded  roads! 


Improved  roads  and  tlie  motor  car  are  making 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  rural  sections  of 
Iowa.  The  farm  is  now  ne.xt  door  to  the  small 
town  and  the  town  is  onl^-  a  few  hours'  ride 
from   Des  Moines. 

M'ithin  tiiree  Iiours  from  Des  Moines.via  auto, 
live  more  than  a  million  lowans.  These  peo- 
ple receive  their  copies  of  The  Register  and 
Tribune  just  as  regularly  as  do  residents  of 
Des  Moines — thanks  to  improved  roads,  motor 
trucks  and  excellent  rail  transportation. 


(C 


More  than  tzco  hundred  and  ticenlif-five  thousand  copies*  of 
The  Register  and  Tribune  are  sold  every  xceek  day — 99% 
in  lou-a.  No  other  daily  nexfspaper  published  7cithin  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Des  Moines  has  20,000  circulation.  Write  for 
booklet  showing  our  circulation  in  every  town  and  county 
in  Iowa. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


''Net  paid  average  circulation  for  January  was  229,85^ 
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DruO^lbpics 

Breaks  Its  Own 
Record 


THE  February  issue  of  DRUG  TOPICS  contains  more 
advertising  than  any  previous  issue  and  more  adver- 
tising of  drug  store  products  than  has  ever  previously  been 
published  by  any  magazine  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  largest  issue  of  DRUG  TOPICS  both  in  adver- 
tising and  total  circulation  ever  printed. 

It  contains  more  advertising  than  the  total  of  the  next  six 
largest  national  drug  trade  papers  combined. 

It  is  definite  proof  of  the  confidence  of  drug  trade  adver- 
tisers in  the  ability  of  DRUG  TOPICS  to  win  "dealer 
awareness     for  their  products. 

A  recent  exhaustive  survey  shows  that  72 /c  of  drug  store 
owners  say  they  follow  the  advertising  in  DRUG  TOPICS 
more  closely  than  in  any  other  publication  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  it  in  the  choice  of  the  merchandise  they  sell. 

If  your  product  is  now  sold,  or  can  be  sold  to,  or  through 
drug  stores,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  DRUG 
TOPICS  Service.  Our  close  contact  and  intimate  knowledge 
of    the    drug     trade    are    at    your    service — Write     or     'phone. 

DmctTbpics 


The   National   Magazine    of    the   Drug   Trade 


TOPICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Also  Publishers  of  ll'holcsale  Druggist,  Display  Topics,  Drug  Trade  News 

291  Broadway,  New  York 
Atlanta        Boston        Chicago        Cleveland        St.  Louis        San  Francisco 


sired  to  be  kept  in  the  background. 
Again,  there  may  be  legal  reasons  for 
pussyfooting.  In  either  case  the  strict 
financial  economy  of  a  single  sales 
organization  is  outweighed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  strategy;  and  in  such 
cases  separate  sales  and  advertising 
departments  are  retained. 

THUS  if  a  typewriter  company 
buys  another  typewriter  company, 
or  a  shoe  company  another  shoe  com- 
pany, it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  such  a  purely  horizontal  consoli- 
dation should  demand  forthwith  cen- 
tralization of  all  marketing  and  adver- 
tising activity. 

When  a  soap  company  buys  a 
shoe  polish — constituting  the  "circu- 
lar" type  of  consolidation — then  strat- 
egy may  call  for  separateness,  al- 
though, as  in  the  case  of  "Gold  Dust," 
which  carried  only  one  or  two  articles, 
the  salesmen  can  very  readily  handle 
another  article,  however  seemingly 
unrelated,  since  they  are  both  sold 
through  grocers.  If  "Gold  Dust"  had 
had  a  dozen  or  twenty  different 
soap  products  to  sell,  the  addition  of 
a  shoe  polish  might  have  called  for 
separateness,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  strategic  sales  organization  policy. 
If  the  shoe  polish  had  not  been  pur- 
chased outright  and  thus  fully  cen- 
tralized, and  if  a  diplomacy  of  placa- 
tion  of  individual  interests  had  been 
necessitated,  strategy  might  again 
have  called  for  separateness.  But 
George  K.  Morrow  of  "Gold  Dust"  is 
a  modern  type  of  consolidator.  He 
is  after  real  efficiency,  therefore  he 
bought  trade  mark  good  will  outright, 
and  at  once  eliminated  not  only  all 
encumbering  bulk  goods  business  but 
also  encumbering  individual  interests 
which  might  force  an  uneconomic 
straddling  of  policy.  This  is  not  al- 
ways possible,  of  course.  Consolida- 
tions are  often  built  slowly,  painfully 
and  by  stages.  The  history  of  consoli- 
dation is  strewn  with  failures  and  near- 
failures;  some  of  them  due  to  being 
based  merely  on  financial  promotion 
ideas  and  not  on  marketing,  produc- 
tion and  administrative  economy. 

Consolidations  are  the  order  of  the 
dav.  industrially,  and  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  we  are  to  see  even  greater 
developments  of  the  idea.  A  huge 
market  demands  huge  tools.  Small 
businesses  may  still  work  up  trade- 
mark good  will,  but  they  soon  come 
to  the  consolidation  point  if  they  are 
to  travel  the  great  road  to  a  complete 
national  market. 
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MEN,  MACHINES  AND 
MAGAZINES 

There  s  a  road  leading  straight 
from  the  doors  of  the  factory  which 
makes  products  for  men.  It  runs 
directly  across  the  ALL-FICTION 
FIELD. 

The  magazines  that  comprise  the 
All-Fiction  Field  are  feeders  for  the 
machines  that  supply  the  needs  of 
men.  All  the  way  from  tooth-pastes 
to  touring  cars! 

^2,900  a  page 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"You  were  wondering  the  other 

day  how  we  could  really  get  somewhere 
with  architects.  There  may  be  an  idea  in 
this. 

"It's  a  book  about  Old  Gothic  lime- 
stone and  it's  packed  mth  illustrations, 
ideas  and  information.  I  understand  it 
is  one  of  a  series,  but  in  itself  it  is  my 
idea  of  something  that  architects  will 
keep  and  use.  Now  the  point  is  why 
couldn't  we  present  our  story  in  some 
such  manner?" 

Tretty  expensive,  isn't  it?" 
Let's  find  out.  I'll  talk  thinos  over 
with  Evans  -Winter -Hebb." 


firi 


ff 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


Th<-  ku.in.-..  of  ihr  Kvnnn-WmKr- llcl.b  or^iDiulion  i.  the  i-.friilion  of  dirprt  advrrli.inf;  a>  a  drf!nit<>  mrdiiim.  for  Ilir 
preparalion  and  prodiiclion  of  which  it  haa  within  ili«-lf  U.lh  .ojiahk-  personnel  and  roni|iIclcr  facililir.:  Markolinc 
Analy.ia    .     Plan     .     Copy     .     Deign     .    An    .     Engraving     .     I.cllerpro..  and  Off.cl   Priming     .     Binding     .     Mailing 


The   Ghost    of    Indus- 
trial Obsolescence 

[Cojitinucd  from  page  38] 

neglect.  It  secured  in  radio  valuable 
patent  rights,  so  that  some  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  new  art  of  wireless 
communication  might  be  adapted  to 
the  service  of  point-to-point  wire  com- 
munication, and  so  that  its  laborator- 
ies might  have  the  unrestricted  right 
of  waj-  for  further  development. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  saw  in  radio  the  in- 
visible connecting  link  that  would 
make  telephony  possible  across  the 
seas,  and  thus  it  gave  the  world  its 
first  commercial  transatlantic  tele- 
phone service. 

In  broadcasting  it  joined  wires  and 
wireless  into  a  complete  communica- 
tion unit  and  thus  contributed  much 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  art  of  broad- 
casting. 

THERE  is  dawning,  it  would  seem, 
a  new  attitude  on  tlie  part  of  in- 
dustry towards  supplantive  competi- 
tion, whose  first  faint  beginnings  rise 
out  of  the  laboratory.  That  leading 
elements  in  the  automotive  industry 
should  interest  themselves  in  aircraft 
development  and  production  is  a 
splendid  sign  of  the  times. 

The  new  day  of  swiftly  moving 
scientific  progress  and  rapid  technical 
achievement  calls  for  industrial  flex- 
ibility rather  than  rigid  stablization — 
flexibility  that  makes  for  open-minded 
executives  in  control  of  great  indus- 
trial enterprises,  for  greater  creative- 
ness  in  production  and  sales  plans 
based  upon  the  changing  conditions 
of  industry,  for  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  commodity,  equipment  or 
service  in  order  to  meet  rising  public 
standards. 

The  new  day  of  progress  demands 
the  adoption  by  industry  of  larger 
plans  for  research — research  that  will 
give  a  proper  balance  of  industrial 
insurance.  For  no  industry  involving 
the  sciences  can  be  called  permanently 
sound  whose  technical  achievements 
are  entirely  at  an  end. 

Fortunate  the  industry  broad-gauged 
enough  to  recognize  in  each  new  scien- 
tific and  technical  development  a 
beneficial  wraith,  rather  than  a  demon 
of  obsolescence  whose  breath  means 
decay  and  whose  touch  means  extinc- 
tion. 
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^TOONA 

"Jhe  REAL) 

TRY-OUT  CITY 


IF  YOU  are  at  all  hesitant  about  the  value  of 
Newspaper  Advertising,  and  you  wish  to  play 
safe  before  obligating  yourself  with  a  large  ad- 
vertising appropriation,  "Try  out  the  Altoona 
Market." 

You  can  do  it  with  small  cost  and  determine  the 
reception  your  product  will  receive  with  the 
average  American  Public. 

Altoona  is  a  t3rpical  American  industrial  city 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
where  less  than  7%  of  its  families  are  foreign 
born. 

The  people  are  industrious  and  intelligent,  and 
their  standards  of  living  compare  with  those  of 
the  average  well  to  do  American  city,  as  shown 
from  a  recent  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Altoona  Market. 

Advertising  in  the  MIRROR,  Altoona's  leading  influential  newspaper  which 
is  delivered  to  the  homes  of  the  people  living  within  a  radius  of  25  miles,  reaches 
both  the  city  and  country  folks.  Their  response  to  your  advertising  will  tell  you 
the  true  story  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  your  while  to  invest  more  money  to 
reach  the  consumer  all  over  the  country.  And  if  you  need  help  from  the  dealer 
we  will  show  you  how  you  can  get  it. 


Eltoona  SEtttor 


Business  Direct 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

FRED  G.  PEARCE,  Advertising  Manager 
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•Explosives 

INGINEER 


REACHING    THE 

MINING, 

QUARRYING    AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRIES 

WITH   UNUSUAL 

PERSUASIVENESS 


I\  any  group  of  industrial  pub- 
lications  The   Explosives   En- 
gineer  stands  out  because   of 
the     distinction    of     its    physical 
make-up,   and   the   excellence   of 
its  editorial  material. 

From  its  inception,  its  editors 
have  believed  that  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  edituig  would  be  as 
important  in  securing  real  reader - 
interest  in  the  industrial  field  as 
it  has  proved  to  be  in  more  popu- 
lar fields.  This  belief  has  been 
justified. 

If  you  haven't  seen  a  copy  of 
The  Explosives  Engineer,  send 
for  one,  and  a  glance  through  its 
pages  will  give  you  one  good 
reason  for  the  unusual  respon- 
siveness of  its  readers  to  adver- 
tising. 

Another  reason  is  that  it  is  the 
only  publication  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject of  major  importance  to  the 
mining,  quarrying,  and  construc- 
tion industries — the  promotion  of 
safe  and  efficient  practice  in 
blasting. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  to 
these  industries.  The  Explosives 
Engineer  will  present  your  mes- 
sage with  more  than  ordinary 
persuasiveness. 


The    Explosives    Engineer 

Member    A. B.C. 

1000  Delaware  Trust  Buiiaing 
Wilmington,    Delaware 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


AAAAAA 


Advertising  and  Prosperity 


[Continued  from  page  26] 


\alue  does  not  exist.  It  is  sheer  folly 
to  assume  that  a  product  will  take  on 
compelling  qualities  if  only  they  be 
claimed  in  advertising.  Advertising 
can  express,  develop  and  amplify  what 
is  already  present.  It  can  stimulate 
the  seed  of  product  or  service  per- 
sonality to  growth  and  vigor.  It  can- 
not create  the  seed. 

For  businesses  with  products  that 
match  the  needs  of  the  times,  advertis- 
ing is  a  beneficent  instrument;  for 
those  with  products  that  have  no  right 
ful  market  claim,  advertising  is  either 
corrective  or  fatal.  And  to  soundness 
of  product  or  service,  there  must  be 
added  soundness  of  marketing  method, 
if  advertising  is  to  be  an  effective  in- 
strument of  prosperity. 

Distribution  costs  are  being  sub- 
poenaed before  the  court  of  public 
opinion:  and  too  often  advertising 
has  had  to  bear  the  unjust  odium  of 
marketing's  shortcomings.  The  logi- 
cal markets  may  have  been  wrongly 
appraised.  Distribution  was  attempted 
under  conditions  that  made  the  cost 
prohibitive.  Differences  in  buying 
habits  according  to  fields  or  industries 
have  been  overlooked.  Appeals  to 
buyers  have  not  been  valid.  Distribu- 
tion channels  have  not  been  effective- 
ly organized.  The  sales  force  has 
been  inadequate,  ineffective  or  mis- 
handled. Yet  of  advertising  is  ex- 
pected the  impossible  delivery  of 
economical   distribution. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  advertis- 
ing men  that  they  have  been  among 
the  leaders  in  the  adoption  of  modern 
marketing  methods  and  that,  in  large 
numbers,  they  are  competent  counsel- 
ors on  marketing  plans. 

We,  therefore,  have  a  grave  respon- 
sibility toward  those  to  whom  we  offer 
advertising  counsel.  Effective  adver- 
tising must  be  reared  on  two  sturdy 
foundations:  the  first,  a  product  or 
service  which  meets  existent  or  un- 
expressed needs  of  the  market;  the 
second,  a  waste-free  marketing  plan 
for  reaching  responsible  buyers. 

But  sound  advertising  is  a  remedy 
for  faltering  business  not  alone  in 
spurring  the  profitable  filling  of  buy- 
<T.s'  present  wants.  We  have  come  to 
see  that  the  very  development  of  our 
social  structure  depends  upon  the  rap- 


id enlargement  of  needs  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  products. 

Through  the  adoption  of  production 
economies,  principally  the  greater  use 
of  power  and  the  fruits  of  research, 
established  industries  constantly  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  their  employees 
per  unit  of  product.  The  surplus 
workers  thus  thrown  off  by  older  in- 
dustries must  be  absorbed  into  new 
ones;  otherwise  we  shall  have  wide- 
spread unemployment,  lowered  stand- 
ards of  living,  suffering,  discontent. 
It  is  the  role  of  consumer  advertising 
quickly  to  introduce  new  products  to 
a  mass  market,  and  thus  create  new 
demands  for  surplus  labor. 

The  automobile,  the  motion  picture, 
rayon,  and  a  score  of  like  products 
could  not  have  been  made  servants  of 
our  common  life  so  quickly  had  it  not 
been  for  the  penetration  of  advertis- 
ing into  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
country  and  through  every  purchasing 
level. 

The  very  essence  of  the  business 
press  is  an  intimate  relationship  with 
an  understanding  of  the  industry  or 
trade  served.  The  significance  of  its 
editorial  counsel  finds  reflection  in  the 
use  of  its  advertising  pages.  Over 
inter-industry  transactions,  the  indus- 
trial paper  throws  an  effective  net, 
tapping  in  for  every  industry  on  its 
supply  channels,  and  affording  the 
supplier  a  direct  contact  with  his  mar- 
ket. The  buyer  uses  the  industrial 
paper  as  a  tool  of  operation,  making 
it  the  channel  through  which  he  se- 
lects the  materials  and  equipment  for 
the  efficient  manufacture  of  his  prod- 
uct. 

That  the  advertising  world  is  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness paper  in  serving  industry,  trade 
and  the  public,  as  an  ally  of  the  con- 
sumer medium,  is  indicated  by  the 
award  of  this  medal,  this  high  honor, 
to  a  business  paper  publisher  tonight. 

For  myself  and  my  colleagues  in 
business  paper  advertising,  I  pledge 
you  our  best  endeavors  in  a  continu- 
ance of  study,  research  and  experi- 
ment, to  correct  misapplication  of 
advertising,  to  make  it  a  still  more  ef- 
fective tool  of  business,  and  a  still 
more  beneficent  agent  in  advancing 
the  public  welfare. 
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To  Be  Pasted  in  the 
Copy    Writer's    Derby 

RALPH   McKINLEY 

THE  piiiiiary  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing is  to  sell  goods  to  the  public. 
If  it  is  to  sell,  advertising  must  be 
read  as  well  as  seen. 

You  ran  be  very  emphatic  when  you 
are  talking  to  a  woman  face  to  face.  It 
is  harder  for  her  to  get  away  than  to 
stay.  Common  courtesy  leads  her  to 
keep  within  ear  range  long  enough,  at 
least,  to  hear  some  of  what  you  have 
to  say  no  matter  how  loudly  you 
shout  about  a  dull  subject. 

The  printed  advertisement  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

Madame  does  not  have  to  read  a 
single  word  unless,  through  self-in- 
terest, she  wants  to.  You  are  not  there 
holding  her  hand  or  holding  her  eye. 
You  are  not  there  to  gesture. 

She  doesn't  have  to  even  look  at 
you,  let  alone  listen  to  you. 

And  she  can  see  you — and  leave 
rou — in  a  split-second. 

She  is  not  discourteous  when  she 
leaves  for  you  are  not  there  to  see  the 
lightning  flick  of  the  eye  with  which 
she  'dismisses  you  and  all  your  works 
the  very  second  that  you  become  un- 
interesting. 

There  are  a  hundred  possibilities 
of  interest  for  her  instantly  at  hand. 

Copy  must  be  interesting — to  the 
reader — every  single  word  of  it. 

League  of  Advertising 

Women  of  New  York  to  Hold 

Dance 

The  annual  dinner  and  dance  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  20,  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Astor. 

Florence  Ficke,  of  the  Periodical 
Publishers'  Association,  8  West  40th 
Street,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  which  includes  Min- 
na Hall  Carothers,  Emily  E.  Connor, 
Mildred  Kallfelz,  Ida  Clark,  Kathleen 
Goldsmith,  Anna  M.  McLean,  Marcia 
Meyers,  Helen  Rockey  and  Elsie  Wil- 
son. 

Reservations  are  limited  to  1000, 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than 
March  15  by  Elsie  Wilson,  treasurer, 
care  of  American  Radiator  Company. 
40  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  The 
tickets  are  six  dollars. 
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"Stykl 

"Hell! 

"Chester  has  no 
'STYLE'!" 


— said   one   of    his    old   clients 
to  a  prospective  one — 

[E  takes  his  style  from  the  thing  his 
client  has  to  sell  and  the  story  his 
client  wants  to  tell.  » 


H' 


"Readers  don't  say,  'My,  what  a  fine  ad,' 
of  what  he  has  written ! 

"They  say,  'What  a  fine  thing  to  buy!'  of 
the  product  or  service  he  writes  about!" 


Walter  Chester 

220  W.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Writer  and  Counsellor  to  Sophisticated  Agents  and  Advertisers 


American  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 

Are    you    helping    your    Agents    build    a    strong    and    sturdy    business,    for 
your  products  here  in  Peru? 

The  visit  of  your   Representative   is  not  sufficient,   your   foreign  competitors 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

The  importance  of  forceful  advertising  here  in   Peru  is  an  established  fact, 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  place  in  this  large  and  progressive  market. 

The  house  of  Belmont  is  at  your  service,  let  it  handle  your  advertising  for 
you. 

A.  J.  BELMONT  &.  CO. 

General   Advertising   Agents.      Cable   Address:    "FERMA" 

Callc   Pando   719.  Dept.    IJt,   P.  O.   Box   1860 

LIMA,  PERU,   SOUTH   AMERICA 

^iaisiajaja;aMaMaja/aiBiaiBraM3i3isi3isisjsisjsjsjsjBraiaraiai3iffl^ 
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BOOKS 

for  the  BUSINESS  MAN 

Can  now  be  obtained  by  mail 
from  one  convenient,  reliable  source 

HAVE  you  neglected  to  read  Chase  and  Schlinlc's 
much  discussed  "Your  Money's  Worth"?  Or 
Claude  Hopkins'  "My  Life  in  Advertising"?  Or 
the  Goode-Powel  "What  About  Advertising?"  which 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  says  is  "one  of  the  best  books 
on   advertising  ever  written"? 

Let  us  suggest  a  list  of  three  or  four  really  important 
books  on  business  for  your  winter's  reading.  Or  tell 
us  what  subject  you  are  most  interested  in  and  we  shall 
suggest  the  best  book  from  our  complete  library.  We 
have  them  all — the  standard  reference  and  the  new 
much-talked-about  book  on  every  business  subject — 
sales  direction,  advertising,  selling-by-mail,  window  dis- 
play, advertising  art,  printing,  research,  co-operative 
advertising,  warehousing. 

CHECK  THIS  RECENT  LIST 
HOW  MANY  HAVEN'T  YOU  READ? 

My  Life  in  Advertising  Warehousing 

Claude  Hopkins    0.00  H.    A.    Haring  ^10.00 

Window  Display  Advertising     Book  of  Sales  Management 

Carl  Percy  0.50  S.    Roland   Hall    0.00 

What  About  Advertising?  Your  Money's  Worth 

Goode  and  Powel  0.50  Chase-Schlink  ^2.00 

We  also  have  lists  of  inexpensive  books  for 
distribution    among    sales    and    office    staffs. 

Robbins  Publications  Book  Service 


9  East  38th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  AVAILABLE 

THIS  man  has  been  a  business  builder  for  ten  years — has 
secured  orders  and  maintained  contacts  with  distinction 
and  success. 

Now  busy  and  highly  regarded,  but  hopes  to  find  work  that 
carries  more  satisfaction  and  better  earnings. 

Agency  and  advertisers'  contacts  are  in  New  York  territory. 

Straight  thinker  with  mature  business  judgment. 

College  graduate. 

Address  Box  516,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York. 


Missionary  Work  in 
Indnstrial  Markets 

[Continued  from  page  32] 

vice  is  rendered  without  charge  to  a 
prospective  customer. 

Among  manufacturers  of  convepng 
systems  for  plant  installations,  who 
usually  market  their  products  direct- 
ly, it  is  common  practice  to  offer  en- 
gineering and  designing  service  to 
prospective  customers.  A  conveying 
system  usually  has  to  be  adapted  not 
only  to  the  kind  of  materials  to  be 
transported  but  also  to  the  layout  of 
the  plant  in  which  it  is  to  be  installed. 
When  a  plant  refrigerating  system  is 
lo  be  installed  by  a  company  requir- 
ing such  equipment  it  likewise  is  nec- 
essary to  have  the  equipment  suited  to 
the  technical  needs  of  the  user  and 
also  adapted  to  the  plant  layout.  Man- 
ufacturers of  plant  refrigerating 
equipment  consequently  offer  technic- 
al sales  service.  A  third  example  of  a 
similar  sort  is  furnished  by  companies 
which  manufacture  steam  turbines  and 
large  units  of  power  equipment. 

IN  such  instances  as  those  just  cited 
the  buyers'  requirements  are  indi- 
vidualized and  highly  technical,  niere 
is  an  advantage  to  a  buyer  in  having 
the  advice  of  specialists  on  the  prob- 
lems involved.  From  the  selling  com- 
pany's standpoint,  it  is  important  that 
the  equipment  installed  yields  satisfac- 
tory results,  since  such  satisfaction 
will  enhance  the  company's  reputation 
among  other  potential  purchasers  of 
such  equipment.  These  are  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  rendering  of  technical 
sales  service  under  such  circumstances. 
So  long  as  individualized  problems  of 
this  sort  continue  to  arise,  so  long  will 
technical  sales  service  be  needed  for 
dealing  with  them. 

\Vhen  a  company  puts  a  new  type 
of  equipment  on  the  market,  it  may 
find  that  it  can  lessen  sales  resistance 
for  that  equipment  by  offering  tech- 
nical sales  service.  The  motor  bus  is 
a  new  type  of  equipment  which  illus- 
trates this  point.  A  company,  which 
manufactures  motor  busses  and  sells 
directly  to  operating  companies,  main- 
tains a  force  of  engineers  whose  ser- 
vices are  available  to  companies  or 
promoters  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  bus  lines.  These  en- 
gineers study  the  traffic  conditions  of 
a  particular  locality,  render  a  report 
on  the  practicability  of  opening  a  bus 
line,  and  state  the  type  of  equipment 
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2.00  years  of  selling 
/>«cWin  a  single  day/ 

^|i>  John  jones  is  an  average  specialty  salesman.  He  makes 
twenty  calls  a  day  ^^^^  works  five  days  a  week  (reporting  to  the 
office   on   Saturday  morning)  ^^^  and   fifty  weeks  a   year  (with 


two  weeks  out  for  vacation).  ^^<^  We'll  say  he  holds  his  job  for 
twenty  years  j^  and  then  turns  it  over  to  his  son.  Then  his 
grandson  succeeds  his  son.  jj^  Well,  by  the  time  his  great- 
great-great -great-great-great- great-great- great- gi?eat- great-grandson 
would  be  finishing  his  selling  career  280  years  from  now,  the 
Jones  salesmen  would  have  made  almost  as  many  selling  calls  as 
the  Sunday  News  does  in  one  Sunday.  |^p||jl(  The  Sunday  News, 
with  more  than  1,400,000  circulation  every  Sunday  transcends  time 
and  shrinks  space  in  making  sales.  ^^§  The  largest  Circulation  in 
America  covers  the  richest  market  in  America  as  no  other  adver- 
tising medium  or  sales  force  can  I  And  it  presents  the  advertiser's 
message  as  no  other  medium  does  —  in  a  readable  small-size  Sunday 
paper  on  the  visible  small-size  Sunday  page — at  a  lower  cost  I  U 


1  ri  rL  H  JN  rL  W  O  Nlw  Yorr-s  picture  newspaper    Tnirnexrwer.ch 


25  Park  Place,  New  York 
icago 
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'New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

Providence 
Payrolls 

Payroll  checks  on  Providence  Clearing 
House  banks  during  1927  amounted  to 
$137,599,000.00,  an  average  of  more 
than  $2,646,000.00  per  week.  These 
figures  are  for  Providence  banks  only 
and  do  not  include  branches  in  other 
cities.  (Figures  furnished  by  Brown 
Bureau  of  Business  Research.)  These 
figures  do  not  include  salaries  or  wages 
paid  by  individual  check  or  direct  from 
cash  drawers. 

Providence  is  the  trading  center  of 
Rhode  Island.  Three-fourths  of  the 
state's  population  live  within  a  fifteen 
mile  radius  of  this  city. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  114,000  cover  Providence  thor- 
oughly and  go  into  the  great  majority  of 
English  speaking  homes  in  the  state. 
The  circulation  of  these  newspapers  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  eight  Eng- 
lish language  dailies  in  Rhode  Island 
combined.  They  offer  advertisers  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  prosperous  Rhode 
Island  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Representatives 
Cbas.  H.  Eddy  Company  R.  J.  Bidweu.  Company 

New  York    Boston    Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles   Seattle 


best  suited  to  the  conditions  at  hand. 
A  somewhat  analogous  method  is 
employed  by  a  company  which  manu- 
factures a  chemic*l  compound  for  use 
in  plants  which  have  large  quantities 
of  parts  or  materials  to  be  cleaned  in 
bulk.  The  company's  technical  rep- 
resentatives can  be  called  in  by  man- 
ufacturers who  are  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  practical  possibilities  of 
improving  their  methods  of  cleaning 
materials  or  parts  in  process. 

WHEN  technical  sales  service  is 
offered  by  a  manufacturer  of  a 
new  type  of  equipment  or  a  new  type 
of  material,  the  purpose  is  not  only  to 
supply  technical  knowledge  lacked 
by  prospective  buyer  but  also  to  speed 
up  sales  by  overcoming  inertia.  The 
stimulative  sales  influence  in  such  in- 
stances probably  is  as  great  as  the  in- 
formational service.  In  cases  where 
the  newness  of  the  type  of  equipment 
or  material  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  rendering  technical  sales  service, 
the  force  of  that  service  is  likely  to 
slacken  as  the  newness  wears  off  and 
the  use  of  the  equipment  or  material 
becomes  more  and  more  widely  ac- 
cepted as  standard  practice. 

When  a  company  which  distributes 
its  products  through  jobbers  or  deal- 
ers offers  technical  sales  service,  the 
service  usually  has  something  of  a 
missionary  character,  since  one  of  its 
chief  aims  is  to  foster  distribution. 
One  example  of  technical  sales  ser- 
vice rendered  by  a  company  which 
distributes  its  product  through  deal- 
ers is  furnished  by  a  company  manu- 
facturing book  paper.  The  company 
sells  its  product  to  jobbers  who  re- 
sell it  largely  to  job  printers  for  use 
in  preparing  booklets  and  pamphlets 
of  many  sorts.  The  company  grants 
exclusive  franchises  to  its  distributers 
which  afford  to  each  protection  in  the 
city  in  which  he  is  located.  The  com- 
pany prepays  freight  on  all  shipments 
to  distributers.  It  has  standardized 
its  products;  and  it  advertises  exten- 
sively to  manufacturers  and  others 
who  are  potential  customers  of  job 
printers.  The  company  employs  a 
small  group  of  field  men  who  do  not 
solicit  orders  but  who  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  to  printers.  The  whole 
marketing  plan  employed  by  this  com- 
pany has  been  thoroughly  successful 
because  it  was  carefully  worked  out 
and  its  various  parts  well  cooidinated. 
Technical  sales  service  properly  fitted 
in  to  that  plan. 

Another    successful    plan    of    much 
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NOT 

like  we  did  for 


HOOFTUS  GOOFTUS 


rr 


in  1915 . . . 


99 


I 


k 


GEORGE 

BATTEN 

COMPANY 

Inc. 

Advertising 

* 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 


For  untold  centuries,  it  seems,  the  victims 
of  the  Chinese  bandits  have  heen  asked  to 
kneel  in  order  that  the  ceremony  of  he- 
heading  might  be  completed. 

But,  recently,  these  bandits  took  prisoner 
one  Dr.  Frank  Price  of  the  Nanking  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Requested  to  kneel.  Dr. 
Price  somewhat  stubbornly  remained 
standing.  A  second,  a  third,  and  eventually 
a  seventh  request  to  kneel  was  politely  but 
firmly  denied. 

The  bandits  were  baffled  by  this  defiance 
of  a  tinie-honored  custom.  They  knew  but 
one  method  of  beheading  a  man,  and  it  re- 
quired that  the  victim  kneel  in  a  certain 
attitude  and  iheexecutionei — an  artist  and 
a  craftsman — swing  his  snickersnee  in  an 
arc  prescribed  by  tradition. 

Dr.  Price  is  alive  today. 

One   of  the   advantages   in   using 

young  writers  of  advertising  copy  is  their 
willingness  to  try  the  new  and  unusual. 

Thev  have  no  long-eslablisbi-d  traditions 
to  protect.  They  do  not  know  a  dozen 
reasons  why  a  thing  cannot  be  done. 


When  a  new  stroke  is  proposed,  they 
do  not  say,  "Oh,  yes.  I  know.  Something 
like  what  I  did  for  Hooftus  Gooftus  in 
1915." 

That  is  one  reason  why  our  Copy  Depart- 
ment is  largely  coinposed  of  young  writers 
— men  and  women  in  their  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties. 

And  there's  another  reason  for  using 
young  writers  in  advertising.  If  you  will 
glance  through  the  pages  of  any  magazine, 
you  are  largely  inclined  to  the  cpitelusion 
that  most  advertised  products  will  be  bought 
by  pe«)ple  under  forty. 

They're  the  ones  whose  needs  are  daily 
changing  . . .  having  babies — feeding,  cloth- 
ing, rearing  children — building  houses- 
furnishing  homes — buying  cars — acquiring 
the  properties  and  huliits  wilb  which  to 
work  through  middle  anil  later  life. 

There  are  activities  in  advertising — plenty 
of  llii*ni — where  age  is  a  distinct  asset, 

ItuI  too  much  of  it  is  often  a  handicap  in 
the  word  business — the  business  of  selling 
in  print  to  young  buyers. 
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CyUeiiihcircl   L    iirsiv 

IS  a  new  tool  lor  your  uorl\,  ci  ncii  inccliuiii 
oj  exjiressioiif  ci  iicic  occircr  ol  mij-ii-essioiis^ 
llionglils  aiul  jcclni^s.  cJl  is  a  rclncU'  of 
suhrcim:  oracc  aiul  iiirc  hcaiilv.  cJi  c.v= 
jTrcss(K  lliroiioli  ils  joriii  ciiul  proJ->orlioits 
CI  .sn/'/it'  iiicti.fcioc  oj  LJualitv  unci  cluirin  liiicI 
docs  il  more  conrniciiiolv  lliciii  cinv  icorcls. 


l/risk  jor  our  Cy  orllolio  of  C^Jiispiratioiiul   '^  J  mils 
^LLc    BAUER   TYPE    FOUNDRY    cJiic 

lERNHARU      CURSIVE      IS      PHUTECTKU      BY      NUMKBOHS      DESIGN-PATENT     APPLICATIUNS 


LA  PRENSA 

of   Buenos   Aires 
PUBLIC    SERVICES 

So  famous  are  the  public  services  of  LA  PRENSA  that  a 
great  American  newspaper  sent  a  representative  to  Buenos 
Aires  several  years  ago  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  them. 

These  services  have  been  established  for  many  years. 
They  include  a  complete  music  school,  medical  and  surgical 
clinics  in  charge  of  leading  specialists,  a  legal  consultation 
bureau  with  a  stafif  of  lawyers  in  attendance,  assembly  rooms 
for  meetings  of  citizens  and  for  lecture  courses,  a  public 
library,  an  industrial  chemistry  bureau,  an  agricidtural  and 
!«tock-raising  bureau  and  others. 

The  services  are  all  free  to  the  public.  They  are  used  by 
many  people  daily,  both  rich  and  poor.  They  were  estab- 
lished to  meet  public  nee<ls.  and  have  served  very  largely  to 
establish  the  prestige  of  LA  PRENSA  on  an  unusually  high 
plane. 

Exclufive  Adverlining  Representative 

JOSHUA   B.   POWERS 

14,  Cockspur  Su-eet,  LONDON,  S.W.I      250  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


tlie  same  sort  is  used  by  a  metal  man- 
ufacturing company  which  produces 
an  alloy  especially  resistant  to  corro- 
sion and  heat.  It  is  a  fabricating  ma- 
terial sold  to  manufacturers  of  a  great 
variety  of  equipment.  The  metal  is 
distributed,  in  the  form  of  rods,  pigs, 
or  sheets,  entirely  through  indepen- 
dent metal  jobbers  and  supply  firms. 
The  metal  jobbers,  about  fifteen  in 
number,  are  located  in  the  large  in- 
dustrial centers.  They  carry  exten- 
sive warehouse  stocks.  The  supply 
firms  are  located  in  smaller  cities  and 
carry  less  elaborate  stocks.  The  com- 
pany has  no  branch  sales  offices  and 
does  not  employ  salesmen  for  the  so- 
licitation of  orders.  The  company 
does  have  a  crew  of  technical  special- 
ists in  the  field,  however,  to  advise 
manufacturers  how  to  apply,  handle, 
and  machine  the  metal.  Each  field 
man  is  a  specialist  in  one  or  two  fields. 
This  company  is  performing  a  sales 
promotion  task  which  clearly  belongs 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  distributers. 

Tyler,  in  his  "Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Economics"  (p.  192),  states:  "The 
producers  of  'accelerators'  for  the  vul- 
canization of  rubber  rely  largely  on 
their  technical  field  service  to  develop 
sales  and  create  sustained  demand  for 
the  product.  Other  examples  of  tech- 
nical service  are  found  in  the  market- 
ing of  lubricating  oils  and  greases, 
technical  paints,  dyestuffs,  tanning 
materials,  explosives,  synthetic  plas- 
tics, organic  solvents,  industrial  gases 
and  acid-resisting  alloys." 

ONE  of  the  large  lumber  producing 
companies  offers  an  advisory  ser- 
vice to  manufacturers  on  their  crating 
and  packing  problems.  That  company 
apparently  expects  in  this  way  to  stim- 
ulate among  users  an  interest  in  the 
kind  of  lumber  it  produces  which  will 
enable  it  to  secure  broader  and  more 
intensive  distribution  by  inducing  a 
larger  number  of  dealers  to  carry  its 
products  in  stock. 

The  examples  which  have  been 
given  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
industries  in  which  technical  sales  ser- 
vice is  utilized  in  industrial  marketing. 
They  do  indicate,  however,  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  technical 
sales  service  properly  finds  a  place  in 
a  manufacturer's  program  of  sales 
promotion. 

The  two  chief  obstacles  that  may  he 
encountered  in  offering  technical  sales 
service  are  the  possible  antagonism  of 
consulting  engineers  and  the  cost  of 
the   service.      The   grounds    on    which 
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SALESMANAGERS 


7^  is  one  ofAmerkc^ 
Most  ProfhaNeMarMs 


Dispatch   Coverage 

City 

The  Dispatch  City  (Greater  Colum- 
bus! circulation  for  the  6  months" 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1927,  was 
6  7  of  the  number  of  occupied 
family  domiciles  in  Greater  Colum- 
bus. More  than  Ti'^c  of  this 
Greater  Columbus  Circulation  is 
home  delivered. 

Irban  Corerage 

Among  the  families  in  the  77  larg- 
est cities  and  towns  in  the  Great 
Central  Ohio  Market,  including 
Columbus,  the  Dispatch  has  a  com- 
bined average  coverage  of  one  paper 
to   every    1.8   fatnilies. 

Trading  Area  Corerage 

Among  all  the  families  in  the  Great 
Central  Ohio  Market,  the  Dispatch 
has  an  average  combined  coverage 
in  and  out  of  Columbus  of  one 
paper  to   every   2.8   families. 


EXECUTIVES    IN    CHARGE 
OF   SALES   and   advertising 
find  it  far  more  economical 
to  exploit  the  Great  Central  Ohio 
Market  than  any  other  market  of 
similar   size. 

L  iic.vcclled  tianstortation  facilities  per- 
mit sales  representatives  to  coi-er  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Outlets  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  sellinij  expeiise.  The  in- 
tense coverage  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch creates  a  low-cost  consumer  de- 
mand. Both  advantages  combine  to 
bring  richer  profits  to  sales  and  adver- 
tising   effort. 


WHOLESALE  and 
RETAIL  OUTLETS 

A  detailed  tabulation  of  Columbus 
and  Central  Ohio  retail  outlets  is 
provided  in  "A  Study  of  All  Ameri- 
can Markets,"  published  by  the 
100,000  Group  of  American  Cities, 
Inc.,  of  which  the  Dispatch  is  a 
member.  Further  information  fur- 
nished upon  request  to  this  news- 
paper. 


Transportation   Facilities 

Railroads 

Seven  trunk  lines  with  18  divisions 
enter      Columbus.  152      passenger 

trains  enter  and  leave  the  Union 
Station  daily.  12  passenger  trains 
enter  and  leave  the  Broad  St.  Station 
daily. 

Electric   Railtcars 

Supplementing  the  railroads  are  9 
traction  lines  supplying  fast  and  fre- 
quent electric  trolley  service  to  all 
parts    of    central    Ohio. 

Bus  Lines 

Feeding  and  supplementing  the  rail- 
road and  traction  lines  are  bus  lines 
which  operate  170  cars  daily  in  every 
direction    from    the    city. 

Hightrays 

Eleven  main  highways  and  three  sec- 
ondary highways  radiate  in  all  di- 
rections from  Columbus.  These  in- 
terlace with  good  roads  all  over  the 
territory  offering  a  dependable  means 
of  transportation  for  representatives 
who    travel   by    automobile. 


ht  Calmmhii^  Pi^imtrk 


HARVEY    R.    YOUNG 
Advertising     Oirector 


OHIO'S     GREATEST     HOME     DAILY 
Paid    Circulation     117,077 


O'MARA    aii<I     ORMSBEE,    Inc. 
National    R«pretentat(vf» 
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Booth  Newspaper  Cities 

of  Michigan 


Saginaw 

1920    Census    61,903 
Present   Elstimate 

75,688 


Saginaw,  Michigan's  fourth  city, 
is  the  center  of  the  fertile  Sagi- 
naw Valley,  w^hich  has  alw^ays 
been  the  source  of  w^ealth  and 
prosperity.  Its  fine  stores  are 
liberally  patronized  by  the  en- 
tire population. 

How  Many  of  the  3,%,000 
Famines  in  This  Trading 
Area     Buy     Your    Products? 

Saginaw  is  a  splendid  market 
and  should  be  on  every  national 
advertiser's     schedule    for     1928. 

THE  SAGINAW 
DAILY  NEWS 

daily  and  Sunday  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  Saginaw  and  Sagi- 
naw county  and  has  a  daily  cir- 
culation   of 


26,156 


A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  for  year  1927. 


fTbis  is  the  s< 
ing  the  princ 
Watch     for     o 


Kalamazoo 

1920  Census  48,487 
Present   Elstimate 

68,000 


For  96  years  the  Kalamazoo  Ga- 
zette has  been  growing  with  this 
territory,  aiding  its  development 
and  serving  the  interests  of  all 
of  its  people.  It  is  the  one  news- 
paper that  completely  dominates 
Southw^estern    Michigan. 

THE  KALAMAZOO 
GAZETTE 

is  published  in  the  city  of  Kala- 
mazoo— midway  betw^een  Chica- 
go and  Detroit.  It  serves  a  terri- 
tory rich  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial possibilities.  Thickly 
populated,  covered  with  a  net- 
\vork  of  good  roads,  steam  and 
electric  lines,  this  area  offers  un- 
usual opportunities  to  national 
advertisers. 

A.     B.     C.     Net     Paid     Daily     Average 

Circulation    3    months    ending 

Sept.    30,    1927 


28,577 


second  of  a  series  of  advertisements  fealur- 
cipal  cities  of  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area 
ther    announcements     in,    subsequent     issues 


1 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot     Muskegon  Chronicle 
Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Flint  Daily  Jonmal 


Saginaw  Daily  News 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 


A.    KLEIN,  Eastern  Representative 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J,   E.  LUTZ,  Western  Representative 
6  North   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


Motor  Truck  Fleets 

for  Bakeries 

More  and  more  bakeries  are  motor- 
izing their  delivery  fleets.  To  reach 
this  fertile  market  for  motor  trucks, 
use  BAKERS'  HELPER,  which 
covers  the  major  buying  power  of 
the  bakery  field.  Ask  for  facts  on 
this    coverage. 


EM<il,lnhr.llli«; 


Baker 


EIPERabp 

i  /uctJfjo 


I'ulilinhril    Kirry    Olhrr     Week 

431    SOUTH    DEARBORN   St.,   CHICAGO 


House  Organs 

Why  not  send  a  friendly  house  organ 
to  your  customers?  It  pays.  Some  of 
our  users  have  been  mailing  out  house 
organs  every  month  for  twenty  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  William  Feather 
Alagazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


consulting  engineers  may  take  offense 
are  obvious.  When  a  company  de- 
sires to  retain  the  good  will  of  consult- 
ing engineers,  therefore,  it  must  be 
hesitant  about  offering  free  engineer- 
ing service  by  its  own  staff.  The  cost 
of  rendering  technical  service  is  high, 
provided  it  is  well  done — and  unless 
it  is  well  done  it  is  a  boomerang.  The 
preparation  of  engineering  plans  as 
part  of  the  sales  service  for  a  large 
power  installation,  for  example,  some- 
times costs  many  thousand  dollars; 
and  on  less  elaborate  projects  the  cost 
of  free  service  often  is  proportionately 
high.  Failure  to  restrict  their  service 
properly  has  caused  embarrassment 
to  several  manufacturers.  In  order  to 
guard  against  abuse  of  its  offer  of 
technical  sales  service,  one  company 
which  manufactures  grinders  requires 
blue  prints  to  be  submitted  with  each 
request  for  special  advice;  if  there  is 
doubt  regarding  the  integrity  of  the 
intentions  of  the  potential  customer 
requesting  the  service,  the  company, 
furthermore,  has  an  inquiry  made 
through  its  sales  organization  before 
the  work  is  undertaken. 

The  success  of  several  companies  in 
offering  technical  sales  service  proves 
the  worth  of  that  method  of  sales  pro- 
motion under  special  circumstances. 
It  is  one  means  of  furnishing  operat- 
ing officials  and  staff  executives  of 
companies  that  are  prospective  cus- 
tomers with  the  technical  information 
they  need  on  a  company's  product. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Professor  Copeland  on  Industrial  Mar- 
keting.     The  ninth   will  appear  in  an  early 


National  Trade  Journals,  Inc. 
Ac(juires  Ten  Trade  Papers 

National  Trade  Journals,  Inc.,  New 
York,  a  new  $3,000,000  enterprise,  has 
recently  been  started.  Thev  have  ac- 
quired and  will  publish  ten  trade 
journals  under  unified  management, 
although  tlie  journals  serve  diversified 
industries.  The  diversification  of  in- 
dustries gives  the  company  great  sta- 
bility inasmuch  as  a  possible  let  down 
in  one  or  two  of  the  industries  served 
by  these  publications  will  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  earnings  of  the  group. 

The  publications  are:  Building;  Age 
and  National  Builder,  Butchers  Advo- 
cate and  Market  Journal,  Canninii 
Age,  Cement  Mill  &  Quarry,  Motor 
Boat,  National  Cleaner  and  Dyer,  Oil 
Engine  Power.  Sporting  Goods  Jour- 
nal, Fishing  Gazette,  Molorship. 
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New  Book  by  Percy  on 
Window  Display 


■Window  Display  Advertising,  by  Carl 
Percy.  John  Day  Company,  New  York. 
$3.50. 

STORE  and  window  display  ad- 
vertising, which  constitutes  the 
major  portion  of  that  group  of 
media  customarily  referred  to  as 
"dealer  helps,"  must  henceforth  be 
considered  one  of  the  major  forms  of 
advertising.  One  of  the  leading  ad- 
vertisers today  ranks  it  as  equal  in 
importance  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

In  his  new  book,  "Window  Display 
Advertising."  Carl  Percy  estimates  the 
annual  expenditures  for  this  form  of 
display  material  at  $100,000,000.  This 
fact  alone  justifies  its  being  so  con- 
sidered, and  may  be  one  reason  why 
it  is  arousing  so  much  interest  on  all 
sides  and  why  advertisers  are  con- 
tinually seeking  more  data  and  in- 
formation on  how  to  use  it  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  from 
the  not-so-far-away  days  of  preparing 
a  "sop  to  the  dealer"  to  the  large  cam- 
paigns that  are  now  regularly  planned 
with  completely  installed  displays  in 
the  windows  of  selected  lists  of  deal- 
ers. How  effective  this  medium  can 
become  when  intelligently  planned 
and  executed  is  well  covered  in  tliis 
textbook  for  the  advertiser,  advertis- 
ing agent,  and  the  producer  of  display 
material. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  National  Window 
Display  Advertising  Association,  Mr. 
Percy  made  extensive  investigations 
into  the  reactions  of  the  dealer  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  manufacturer  s  offer 
of  assistance  in  helping  him  to  create 
better  selling  windows.  Since  then 
he  has  conducted  considerable  re- 
search work  for  his  clients.  He  now 
discloses  for  the  first  time  what  really 
happens  when  advertisers"  displays 
are  shown  in  a  retail   window. 

For  instance,  the  results  are  given 
of  a  check  made  in  one  store  covering 
a  period  of  26  weeks  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  display.  Sales  of  the  product 
featured  during  this  period  were  26 
units.  A  display  was  shown  in  the 
window  for  two  weeks.  The  sales 
during  the  subsequent  26  weeks  were 


7{>  units,  or  a  net  gain  of  52,  directly 
attributable  to  the  display.  The 
revenue  gained  was  $14.56  and  the 
share  of  the  cost  for  the  display  was 
$1.50. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  com- 
ments Mr.  Percy,  "that  the  total  sales 
in  this  town  (including  all  the  stores) 
almost  doubled  while  the  windows 
were  in,  and  almost  tripled  during  the 
two  weeks  after  the  windows  were  re- 
moved." 

Many  other  equally  valuable  tables 
are  given  in  the  book. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  much 
needed  chapter  on  creating  ideas  and 
the  selling  strategy  which  should  be 
built  into  window  displays.  As  Jerry 
McQuade,  editor  of  Display  Topics, 
recently  said:  "Why  place  a  display  in 
a  window  with  a  few  bromide  words 
that  have  no  selling  punch?"  This 
chapter  should  help  correct  much  of 
the  lazy  thinking  that  has  found  its 
way  into  the  preparation  of  display 
material  in  the  past. 

"Window  Display  Advertising"  is  to 
the  point,  it  is  well  illustrated,  it 
summarizes  the  best  practice  in  use 
today,  and  it  throws  considerable  new 
light  on  an  increasingly  important 
form  of  advertising. 

C.  C.  Agate. 


Trade    School    Classified 
Advertising  Limited 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Chi- 
cago has  played  a  large  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  new  ruling  of  the  clas- 
sified managers  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers. After  learning  of  many  def- 
inite cases  in  which  the  guaranteeing 
of  positions  to  prospective  students  of 
trade  schools  was  used  as  a  ruse  to 
get  large  enrollments,  the  managers 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Thai  it  will  be  necessary  for  every 
trade  school  using  the  classified  col- 
umns to  omit  from  their  advertising 
the  assurance  of  placing  a  prospective 
student  in  a  position  unless  he  is  qual- 
ified as  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and 
then  ])ut  him  to  work  in  a  position  in 
a  line  in   which  he  was  instructed. 


^Dtel  pelbebere 

48lh   Si.    West   of   Broadway 

450  Rooms,  450  Baths 

Larger   and    Comfortable 

RATES    $4.00,    S5.00    and    $6.00 

Curtis   A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 
Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 
The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy, 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

421  Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Taxi  Weekly 


Covers  the  Whole 
Cab  Industry 

NK\V  YORK  EDITION  goes  to  10.000  tailcab 
individual,  fleet  and  company  operators.  Issued 
Mondays. 

NATIONAL  EDITION,  ready  January  I.  192S,  gOM 
In  4.000  fleet  and  company  operalors  throughout  th« 
U.     S.       Issued    WeJnt'Silavs. 

PufilUfhed   in    Its   Otm    Printing   Ptant   at 
54    West     7Hh    Street New     York     City 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS ! 
MAIL  ORDER  ADVERTISERS ! 
TRADE  JOURNAL  ADVERTISERS! 

Send    for    FHEH    mpy    of    out    NI-:\V     132S     ■■Advertiser! 
Rate    and    Data   Guide."    36    pace    directory   contains    dis- 
play   And    cla«slf1eit    rates     of    best     producing    mBE&zlnca 
and    ncnspaper'i. 
Write    Induv    for    yntir   rrpy    nf    thp    fiuldc. 

E.   H.   BROWN    ADVERTISING   AGENCY 
Dcpt.    F,     140    S.    Dearborn    St..    Chicago,    III. 
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Squibb's  "Bottled  Sunlight" 
shines  upon  the  entire  den- 
tal profession  each  month 
from  an  Oral  Hygiene  page. 


I 


A  second  page  is  devoted  [1 
to  Squibb's  Dental  Cream  J| 


Oral  Hygiene 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street.  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Peoples      Gas      Bide.. 
West    45tll    St.. 


IHirAGO:       w       n.      ronanl. 

HairiMrn    S44!>. 
NEW    YORK:     Stuart    M.    Staiilev,    62 

\'anderbilt   3758. 
ST.    LOUIS:     A.    D.   SIcKitine.v,    Syndicate   Trust   Bids.. 

Olive   43. 
SAN    FRANCISCO:      Roger    .\.    .Tolinstone.     133    Mont- 

gt}niery    .<t  .    Kearny    80Sti. 


Plus 

Layouts 


*Cargill  Company 

Grand    Ra  p  i  d  s 
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Business  Is  Getting  Public 


[Continued  from  page  28] 


obliged  to  cover.  The  ones  represent- 
ing disgruntled  opinion  are  rooting 
about,  trying  to  find  a  loose  corner 
of  the  proposition  to  pull  up  again. 
All  this  nosiness,  mind  you,  about  our 
business.  A  dozen,  or  more,  groups 
of  engineers  read  these  articles  and 
discuss  the  outcome  pro  and  con. 
We're  getting  to  have  about  as  much 
privacy  in  our  business  as  a  societv 
divorce." 


i: 


T'S    getting    distasteful!"    I    sug- 
gested. 

"Distasteful,  nothing!"  he  snorted. 
"It's  getting  expensive;  that's  what 
it's  getting.  The  cost  of  this  kind  of 
selling  is  eating  up  all  our  profits." 

"I  wonder  if  that  same  third  party 
interference  couldn't  be  capitalized?" 
I  asked  him,  reflectively.  "After  all, 
it's  only  a  form  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  con- 
sumer products,  at  least,  have  succeed- 
ed pretty  thoroughly  in  putting  public 
opinion  to  work  for  them." 

He  quickly  displayed  a  good  insight 
into  that  point  of  view.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  know  what  they've  done. 
They've  taken  a  product  of  wide  ap- 
peal, lending  itself  to  thorough  and 
often  elaborate  distribution  machinery 
by  means  of  which  they've  saturated 
the  field  until  every  prospect  that  sees 
their  advertising  can  be  immediately 
supplied.  Then,  they've  blanketed  the 
country  with  their  advertising.  Out 
of  a  million  circulation,  eight  hundred 
thousand  are  prospects,  and  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  thousand,  maybe,  two 
hundred  thousand  a  day  see  the  adver- 
tising and,  possibly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand buy.  But  that  hundred  thousand 
gives  the  advertiser  a  volume  that 
satisfies  his  distributors  and  crowds 
his  factory.  Easy  enough.  He  can 
deal  in  big  figures.  But  what  chance 
have  I  with  a  line  that  can't  be  dis- 
tributed, with  a  field  of  perhaps  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  prospects,  only 
two  dozen  or  so  of  whom  are  current- 
ly active?" 

"True  enough,"  I  said,  "but  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  this  domestic  consumer 
manufacturer  has  found  out  some- 
thing el.se  that  it  might  pay  you  to 
think  al>()ut;  he's  found  out  how  to 
think  in  terms  of  public  opinion  and 


shape  his  policies  accordingly.  He's 
found  that  it  isn't  sufficient  to  rate  his 
advertising  in  terms  of  how  many  peo- 
ple probably  see  it  each  day.  The 
advertising  effect  doesn't  travel  in 
radial  lines  between  himself  and  a 
million  individuals;  it  travels  through 
the  public  in  a  circuit.  A  and  E  and 
Q,  who  actually  read  the  advertise- 
ment, are  in  some  form  of  communica- 
tion or  influential  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  alphabet,  who  may  not  actu- 
ally see  the  advertisement  at  all  but 
react  to  it  just  the  same,  through  their 
observation  and  emulation  of  the  buy- 
ing habits  of  A,  E,  or  Q.  As  a  result 
a  favorable  public  opinion  is  built  up 
among  a  given  million,  nine  hundred 
thousand  of  whom  might  not  be  con- 
scious of  ever  having  seen  the  adver- 
tising. That  kind  of  a  result  would 
do  you  a  lot  of  good  in  relation  to 
these  industrial  groups  now  'intruding 
in  your  affairs."  In  other  words,  if 
you  could  cause  your  prestige  to  circu- 
late through  the  industrial  public  to 
an  extent  that  would  turn  what  you're 
calling  public  intrusion  to  public 
support,  think  what  it  would  mean  to 
you.  And  you  have  an  organized  pub- 
lic to  deal  with  which  ought  to  make 
it  simpler;  a  public  that  is  a  great 
mosaic  of  groups;  organized  thought 
groups — engineering  groups — produc- 
tion groups' — financing  groups — a 
public  that  derives  and  disseminates 
its  opinion  partly  through  the  media 
of  many  publications,  and  as  many 
annual  gatherings  in  convention.  A 
favorable  industrial  public  opinion 
means  lower  selling  costs  for  you  just 
as  it  does  for  the  general  advertiser. 

WOULDN'T  it  be  more  profitable 
to  study  business  development 
from  that  angle  rather  than  to  limit 
your  vision  constantly  to  the  two 
dozen  or  so  prospects  who  may  be 
currently  active?  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter to  consider  the  matter  from  that 
angle,  rather  than  to  mourn  a  van- 
ished privacy?" 

The  telephone  rang. 
"This  is  Mr.  Black  of  the  Packer's 
Journal,  Mr.  Spaulding.  I'm  speaking 
for  Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Packer's  Association.  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  ask  you  to  speak  before  the 
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Of  all  liidianapolis 
papers.  The  Indianap- 
olis Star  has  the  largest 
daily    circulation    in 

— S  of  the  9  counties  ad- 
jacent to  Marion  (In- 
dianapolis). 

— 75  of  the  is  counties 
in   the  i5-mile  zone. 

— SS  of  the  51  counties 
in   the  75-mile  zone. 

— SS  or  the  9i  counties 
in  the  state. 


$ 


INDIANAPOLIS -the  geographical, 
political  and  commercial  center 
of  the  state, 

MUNCIE— 50  miles  northeast  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

TERRE  HAUTE— 68  miles  south- 
west of  Indianapolis. 


AND  THE  STAR  in  each  city  is  the 
only  morning  newspaper,  and  in  two 
of  them — Indianapolis  and  Muncie — 
the  only  Sunday  paper. 

These  three  newspapers  offer  adver- 
tisers a  circulation  of  156,713  daily, 
and  178,916  Sunday.  Using  the 
three  means  a  concession  of  4c  an 
agate  line  to  the  advertiser. 


The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

Represented  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta  by  the 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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WE  OURSELVES 

DISC  VISE  It  In  (iiiy  way  possible,  yet  every 
advertisement  Is  put  out  with  the  hope  and 
desire  to  get  business.  That  Is  why  we  adver- 
tise. We  want  more  work,  and  If  you  will  let 
us  talk  to  you  about  your  printing  problems 
ive  are  confident  that  we  can  help  you—better 
still,  we  can  prove  it. 


THE  MARCHBANKS  PRESS 

114  EAST   THIRTEENTH   STREET.  NEWYORK 
STUYVESANT   1197 


^ 


Association's  convention  next  month 
on  'The  Application  of  Higher  Steam 
Pressure  in  the  Packing  Industry.'  It's 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  your 
conipany  represented  before  these  im- 
portant buyers." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied 
Mr.  Spaulding,  with  some  irritation. 
"I'm  a  manufacturer  of  boiler  equip- 
ment, not  a  packer.  No,  no,"  he  con- 
tinued; "sorry,  but  it  can't  be  done." 

"Confound  it,"  he  grumbled,  as  he 
hung  up  the  receiver,  "that's  the  sec- 
ond association  this  week  that  has 
asked  me  to  talk.  It  keeps  me  going 
hard  enough  to  keep  up  with  my  own 
business." 

"You're  getting  more  and  more  of 
these  requests  every  year?"  I  asked. 

"Every  month,  it  seems."  he  grunt- 
ed, absently. 

"Have  you  a  record  of  the  associa- 
tions to  which  you  have  recently  been 
asked  to  speak?" 

HE  passed  my  request  along  to  his 
secretary  who,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments produced  a  penciled  list. 

It  showed  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  associations,  comprising  a  city 
manager's  organization,  an  organiza- 
tion of  tow-boat  owners  and  opera- 
tors, a  gathering  of  ice  and  re- 
frigeration engineers,  a  laundry  own- 
ers' association,  an  inland  waterways 
convention,  and  a  meeting  of  land 
drainage  commissioners. 

"Have  you  sold  equipment  to  all  of 
these  classes  of  people?"  I  inquired. 
He  took  the  list  and  glanced  over  it 
briefly.  "Yes,  they're  all  in  our  gen- 
eral run  of  business,"'  he  replied. 

I  selected  one  of  the  groups  that 
seemed  to  form  about  tlie  thinnest  and 
most  highlv  special  market.  "How 
about  this  land  drainage  group?"  1 
inquired.  "How  do  you  go  about  sell- 
ing them?"        •     ' 

He  waved  me  aside  with  some  im- 
patience.   "See  Dow,"  he  said. 

I  hunted  up  Dow,  a  senior  sales  en- 
gineer, and  put  my  question. 

"Yes,"  said  Dow,  "we  had  a  heck  of 
a  time  on  that  job.  Everybody  horned 
into  it,  and  before  we  got  through  we 
didn't  know  whether  we  were  in  the 
boiler  business  br  were  promoting  i 
haven  for  superannuated  bullfrogs. 
We  first  got  in  touch  with  it  through  a 
local  prbmoter  who  owned  some  of 
the  land,"  he  continued.  "It  looked 
like  a  good  power  job,  and  so  we  did 
something  that  this  company  ordi- 
narilv    doesn't    do.     We    got    together 
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Jo  Advertisers  who 

have  ordered  space  in  Collier's 

1,600,000 

with  more  than  650,000  on  the  newsstands 


Since  ]une  1923,  Collier's  circulation  has 
steadily  increoseii  —  showing  a  grout/i  to 
dateo/ 568,359.  Note  that  eoc/i six  months' 
period  has  registered  an  emphatic  gain  — 
there  are  no  /iucluations  in  the  circulation 
curve  —  and  the  chart  tells  a  story  of  con- 
sistent progress  resulting  from  a  brilliant 
but  sound  editorial  program. 


Collier's  Growth 


'OLLIEKS,  today,  puts  an  extra  quarter 
million  or  an  extra  half  million  families  into 
the  market  of  those  advertisers  who  last  year 
looked  ahead  and  ordered  space  for  1928. 

In  other  words,  it  gives  them  1,600,000 
homes — whereas  they  contracted  to  buy 
only  1,100,000 — or  1,350,000 — depending 
on  the  date  space  was  reserved. 

CoUier's  newsstand  sales  have  grown  so  fast 
that  they  have  outrun  all  office  forecasts  and 
our  own  organization  repeatedly  overnight 
has  been  forced  to  revise  figures,  plans,  mc 
chanical  and  traffic  arrangements. 

Three  times  in  the  past  twelve  months  our 
promises  to  advertisers  have  been  made  good 
far  in  advance  of  expectations — and  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Today  we  are  delivering  1,600,000  with 
more  than  650,000  on  the  newsstands. 

And  the  most  gratifying  feature  to  those 
advertisers  who  in  1928  will  reap  their  share 
of  the  profits  incident  to  ColHer's  progress 
— is  the  fact  that  this  growth,  although  dra- 
matic, has  been  steady  and  consistent — as 
shown  by  the  chart  opposite. 

THE   CROWELL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


June        Jan         June       J^n,      June     n^     j 
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"THE  WORLD  IS  GOOD  .   .   . 
THE  PEOPLE   ARE   GOOD" 

Jack,  I'm  here.  And  I'm  certainly  glad  to  be 
living.  Got  up  this  morning  with  the  sun,  did  five 
miles  (five  was  the  word)  and  came  back  to  break- 
fast. Man,  that  breakfast!  You  never  produced 
anything  like  that  at  camp,  even  in  your  best  mo- 
ments. They  tell  us  we're  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
every  day.  That  pleases  Margaret;  I  rather  like 
it  myself,  because  it  makes  things  seem  more  like 
home.  .  .  .  This  whole  place  gives  you  a  satisfied 
feeling.  It's  our  first  time  down,  but  they  treat  us 
like  old  friends.  If  I  know  anything,  we'll  be  old 
friends — from  now  on. 

We'd  like  to  send  you  a  booklet  about  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall.    Will  you  write  for  a  copy? 

(haifonte-HaddonHaii 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

AMERICAN    PLAN 

LEEDS  &  LIPPIXCOTT  COMPANY. 


"Business'*   (says  Mr.  Virgil  Jordan  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference) "is 
not  a  machine  run  by  mechanical  laws* 
«•••••••  It  involves  a  large  amoimt  of 

human  nature  and  instinct* 


KENNETH  M.  GOODE 


BY    APPOINTMENT 

ROOM    1741 

GRAYBAR    BUILDING,    NEW    YORK 

LFAINCTON    3414 


with  some  other  non  -  competitive 
equipment  manufacturers  to  lend  what 
cooperation  we  could,  through  the 
contacts  of  our  men,  in  getting  the  dis- 
trict organized.  The  first  opposition 
we  met  was  from  an  association  active 
in  the  protection  of  wild  life;  not  met- 
ropolitan wild  life,  but  that  of  fish, 
birds  and  game.  These  people  gave 
us  quite  a  battle,  both  by  personal  in- 
fluence in  the  district  and  through  the 
newspapers.  We  had  to  meet  their  op- 
position squarely,  with  the  bankers, 
with  the  landowners  in  the  district 
and  with  individuals  having  influence 
with  the  public,  because  to  finance  the 
enterprise  bonds  had  to  be  sold;  the 
banks  had  to  handle  those  bonds  and 
had  to  have  a  receptive  public  opinion. 

WE  met  it  by  showing,  first,  the 
ample  provisions  being  made  by 
the  state  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
life.  We  followed  this  up  with  figures 
as  to  the  appreciation  in  land  values 
invariably  following  drainage  enter- 
prises, showing  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  such  appreciation  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  300  per  cent.  We 
pointed  out  the  increased  tax  revenue 
derivable  from  it  and  the  stability  of 
the  project,  from  the  public  invest- 
ment angle.  We  finally  got  the  dis- 
trict organized  and  the  commissioners 
appointed.  An  engineer  was  employed, 
a  survey  made  and  plans  drawn.  The 
question  of  the  pumping  plant  was 
taken  up  and  the  real  battle  began. 

"We  found  that  we  were  up  against 
not  onlv  a  hard  battle  with  our  direct 
competitors  but  also  a  fight  to  sustain 
steam  as  the  method  to  be  used.  The 
electric  power  companies  and  the  Die- 
sel engine  manufacturers  were  on  the 
job,  and  we  found  that  they  had  been 
on  it  as  long  as  we  had.  It  became  a 
three-cornered  fight  on  the  method  of 
power  generation  to  be  employed. 
That  part  of  the  battle  was  along  well- 
drawn  lines,  but  we  had  to  fight  it 
with  one  eye  on  our  own  field." 

"Is  this  alignment  on  the  selling 
part  of  the  job  representative  of  the 
alignments  on  most  of  your  jobs?"  I 
asked.  "Fm  disregarding  the  promo- 
tion part  for  the  moment,"  I  added. 

"The  factors  might  shift  a  bit."  lie 
said.  "Some  of  these  groups  might 
not  appear  but  others  would.  The  set- 
up is  probably  representative  of  a 
great  number  of  deals?" 

"\^Tiat  is  the  greatest  single  aid  in 
solving  such  a  situation?"  I  ventured, 
half  expecting  to  be  accused  of  asking 
a  foolish  question. 
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The  Highroad  to  a  New  Qroup 
of  Industrial   Buyers 

We  live  in  a  new  world  from  the  days  of  '61 
when  guns  boomed  at  Fort  Sumter.  Within  the 
span  of  a  lifetime  has  come  the  telephone,  the 
radio,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  and 
a  host  of  other  marvels,  all  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection 
through  the  development  of  the  modern  abrasive 
wheel  and  grinding  machine.  It  is  the  grinding 
machine  which  has  made  possible  the  quantity 
production  of  quality  products. 

Realizing  the  key  position  which  grinding  occupies  in 
modem  manufacturing,  seven  years  ago  ABRASIVE  Industry, 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  solely  to  abrasive  engineering 
problems,  was  established  by  The  Penton  Publishing  Co. 

Today  it  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  grind- 
ing, buffing  and  polishing  authority— the  only  publication 
of  its  kind  in  America.  As  such  it  dovetails  into  a  specific 
branch  of  the  great  metalworking  field  served  completely  by 
^e  House  of  Penton  through  its  other  publications.  Iron 
Trade  Review,  Daily  Metal  Trade,  and  The  Foundry. 

Through  Abrasive  Industry,  the  House  of  Penton  brings 
to  manufacturers  of  wheels,  grinding  machines,  and  shop 
equipment  generally  a  new  group  of  industrial  buyers  who 
look  to  this  publication  for  the  highly  specialized  informa- 
tion they  can  obtain  nowhere  else. 


The  Penton  Publishing  Co. 


Penton  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 
papers,    national    magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 

Member.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Member.  Associated  Business  Papers. 
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Modern  Farm 
Women  Read 

THE 

Farmer's  Wife 


WITH  its  thoroughly  rural  viewpoint.  The  Farmer's 
Wife  is  often  the  only  magazine  read  by  the 
modern  farm  woman.  City  magazines  have  a  metropol- 
itan air  that  is  not  appealing  to  the  rural  woman. 

She  is  up-to-date,  progressive,  and  eagerly  acquiring 
one  "labor-saver"  after  another  for  her  home.  Frequently 
she  must  take  her  local  dealer's  word  for  the  make  of  de- 
vice she  buys,  because  she  never  sees  the  advertisements 
in  city  magazines. 

The  ideal  way  to  reach  the  modern  farm  woman 
in  the  prosperous  rural  districts  is  through  her  own 
magazine.  The  Farmer's  Wife  is  the  only  magazine  in 
America  published  exclusively  for  farm  women. 

THE 

Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Western  Refrcsenlatives  Eastern  Represenlalives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave.  250  Park  Avenue 

Chicago.  Ilhnois  New  York  City 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


He  came  right  back  with  the  snap  of 
a  man  who  had  been  thinking  along 
the  same  line.  "Standing,"  he  said; 
"high  standing  of  our  company  in  the 
steam  power  field:  something  we 
haven't  got  enough  of."' 

"Another  word  for  favorable  public 
opinion  in  the  industrial  fields  of 
which  these  groups  are  a  part." 

"^ES,"  he  said,  "which  is  largely 

JL  a  matter  of  being  in  your  in- 
dustry. You  know,"  he  continued 
thoughtfully,  "a  concern  can  operate 
within  a  given  industry  without  ever 
being  really  a  part  of  it.  You  can 
keep  on  taking  out  of  an  industry 
without  ever  putting  anything  back  in 
and  manage  to  get  along.  But  the  time 
always  comes  when  you  pay  for  it. 
To  be  really  in  an  industry  to  be 
recognized  as  constructive  and  author- 
itative in  it,  you've  got  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  it,  and  the 
amount  of  standing  you  get  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  your  contributions.  All 
general  industries  are  interrelated  in 
thought,"  he  went  on.  "If  you're  an 
outstanding  figure  in  your  own  indus- 
try and  your  own  industry  is  impor- 
tant enough,  you  become  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  all  interrelated  indus- 
tries." 

"How  can  you  contribute  so  liber- 
ally and  still  maintain  the  privacy  in 
your  own  business?  " 

"Privacy!"  he  said.  "There  isn't 
any  such  thing  any  more." 

"There's  you  and  the  customer,  and 
industrial  public  opinion — three  par- 
ties," I  suggested. 

"That's  it,"  he  assented. 

I  caught  Mr.  Spaulding  in  a  leisure 
moment  and  sketched  over  the  synop- 
sis of  the  drainage  job  as  I  had  got  it 
from  Dow.  He  assented.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "maybe  they  aren't  all  that 
tough.  But  it's  a  fairly  representative 
case." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
it  merely  means  that  you've  got  to  be 
bigger  men,  that's  all.  You've  got  to 
grow  as  industry  grows.  Part  of  being 
a  big  man  is  in  your  ability  to  enlist 
others.  Part  of  the  job  that  is  ahead 
will  test  your  ability  to  enlist  indus- 
trial public  opinion. 

"This  isn't  original  advice,"  I  con- 
tinued. "I  got  it  from  one  of  your 
own  men."  I  proceeded  to  review  the 
rest  of  my  conversation  with  Dow. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  continued,  "that 
this  is  just  another  of  those  cases  in 
which,  if  you  need  something,  you  pay 
for  it  whether  you  get  it  or  not.  You're 
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paying  for  the  favor  of  industrial  pub- 
lic opinion  in  your  rising  sales  costs. 
You  might  as  well  step  out  and  claim 
it.  And  when  you've  claimed  it,  don't 
trv  to  keep  it  sitting  in  your  anteroom. 
It  won't  stay  there.  There  is  no  longer 
any  privacy  in  business,  so  you  might 
as  well  put  the  intruder  to  work.  .A 
good  way  to  start  is  to  call  up  these 
associations  and  tell  them  that  you're 
glad  to  find  that  you'll  be  able  to  ac- 
cept their  invitations  to  speak,  after 
all.  After  that  FU  put  you  in  touch 
witli  a  high-grade  industrial  advertis- 
ing organization." 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  thoughtful  for 
a  moment.  "Yes,"  he  said  finally, 
"that  all  may  be  good  theory.  But 
this  is  my  business.  I'm  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  boilers — good  boilers. 
Boilers  can  be  sold,  and  to  hell  with 
the  uplift  stuff." 

L  nfortunately,  tliroughout  industi  \ 
there  still  remain  a  few  Spauldings. 
\et  in  the  main,  manufacturers  have 
come  to  agree  that  business  today  de- 
pends, not  upon  how  machines  are 
operated  but  upon  how  men  think  and 
act.  They  realize  tliat  men  are  think- 
ing and  acting  today  in  great  organ- 
ized tliought  groups,  and  that  no- 
^v'here  is  this  more  thoroughly  true 
than  in  industrial  operations.  They 
realize  that  these  thought  groups  con- 
stitute a  great,  composite  industrial 
public  opinion  whose  endorsement  is 
the  life  of  industrial  selling.  This  in- 
dustrial public  opinion  is  the  power- 
ful modern  third  party  in  industrial 
negotiations.  It  can  no  longer  be  shut 
out,  and  a  half-hearted  alliance  with 
it  is  not  effective.  How  best  to  give  it 
a  partnership  in  the  business  is  one  of 
the  problems  being  solved  by  the  in- 
dustrial manufacturers  of  today. 

Ayer's  Annual  for  1928 
Published 

"More  newspapers  were  published 
in  the  United  States  in  1927  than 
during  the  previous  year,  although 
the  total  number  of  publications  of 
all  classes  was  slightly  less  than  in 
1926." 

The  American  Newspaper  Annual 
&  Directory,  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  revealed  this 
fact,  and  in  addition  stated,  "News- 
papers are  now  published  in  10,762 
coniniunilies.  an  increase  of  .59  over 
1926.  During  the  same  period  the 
total  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
trade  papers  decreased  by  72." 


ONE  Of  60,000  PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOME  of  our  best  juvenile  and  baby  photographs 
are  made  when  the  camera  man  is  not  going  after 
any  particular  expression  or  pose.  They  are  "caught" 
when  the  child  is  going  about  its  business  of  living 
and  being  happy. 

That's  one  reason  why  such  studies  from  this  col- 
lection are  in  wide  demand  for  advertising  campaigns 
and  magazine  illustrations.  They  have  the  finesse 
of  specially  posed  work  plus  the  natural  expressions 
that  are  most  difficult  to  bring  out  on  short  notice. 

This  collection  has  the  proportions  and  variety  to 
fill  QUICKLY  the  most  exacting  needs  of  the  editor 
and  advertiser.  Describe  your  needs  fully  and  let  us 
submit  prints— UNPUBLISHED  WORK  IF  NECES- 
SARY. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


4209  Locust  Street 


m 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(    The  Only"Denne"m   , 
\  Canadian  AdvertiSin 


Canada     ti,ay     be     "just     over    tlie 
border."      but      when      adfettlsing 
there    you    need    a    Canadian    Agency 
thoroughly    conversant    wltij    local   con- 
ditions.      Lot    us    tell    you    ^rtiy. 


DENNECC 

Reford    Bldg. 


Bakers  Weekly  a;^^ort'ciry 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — *S  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE — 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jpwl!:h  Dally  Forward  U  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  erery  Jpwfsh  community  throuRhout  the 
United  Stales.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carrie*  the 
largest  rolume  of  local  and  national  idTertlslnir. 
Render*  effectlTe  merchandising  serTlc*.  Rates  on 
request. 


PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

FACSIMILES  -  ENURGEMEMTS- REDUCTIONS 

Commerce    Photo-Print    Corporation 
42    BROADWAV  (0    MAIOEN     LANE   i 

HlMMr   mn  J'lin    3C97 


THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS    FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


Advertising's  Greatest 

Necessity — and  Opportunity 

You  don't  hesitate  to  lay  tlie  cards 
on  the  table  and  publish  both  sides  of 
a  story.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in 
the  past  for  editors  to  assume  that  all 
advertising  is  good  advertising — to 
talk  only  about  successes  and  say  noth- 
ing about  advertising  failures. 

A.  W.  Spauldinc 

President 

Hartford  Advertising  Cliih 

"If  Brevity  Be  the  Soul 

of  Wit,  Chop  On" 

Brevity  is  most  desirable,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  most  of  us  are  pretty  busy 
and  haven't  time  to  trim  the  "fat"  off 
the  chop.  ...  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  Advertising  &  Selling  contains 
more  edible,  nourishing  meat  than  any 
other  "Advertising"  publication,  and  I 
have  had  nearly  all  of  them  from 
their  start. 

Francis  A.  Wilson 
Interwoven  Stocking  Co, 
New   York 

Facts  Get  Filed  Forever 

You  are  making  Advertising  & 
Selling  so  valuable  in  informatory 
ways  that  no  man  interested  in  adver- 
tising can  afford  to  miss  reading  it 
and  filing  away  extracts  from  the 
issues. 

Jason  Rogers 
General  Manager 
Kansas   City  Journal-Post 

n  hat  About  It,  Mr.  Maclntyre? 

I  am  wondering  whether  Mr.  Flint 
Maclntyre  was  really  seeking  informa- 
tion in  his  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  February  Sth,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  wisli  for  women  copy 
writers,  or  was  just  indulging  in  a  bit 
of  innocent  hyperbole? 

In  his  closing  paragraph,  Mr.  Mac- 
lntyre says,  "The  last  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  was  de- 
voted to  a  snappy  discussion  of 
astrology."  Mr.  Maclntyre  is  misin- 
formed. The  last  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  was 
held  on  January  17,  at  the  Advertis- 
ing Club  and  was  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Home  F.conoinics  Association  (a 
yearly  event).  The  advertising  "stars" 


who  addressed  the  meeting  were  Mrs. 
Mildred  Maddocks  Bentley,  director  of 
Delineator  Institute,  Miss  Marjorie  M. 
Hazeltine,  director  Home  Economics 
for  Hill  Brothers,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
"Starr"  Butler,  director  Sales  and 
Merchandising,  The  Postum  Company, 
New  York.  All  three  had  their  feet 
very  much  on  the  ground,  and  de- 
livered very  interesting  and  instruc 
tive  talks.  Seriously,  Mr.  Maclntyre. 
you  don't  think  Mr.  Butler  talked 
about  the  stars! 

Perhaps  Mr.  Maclntyre  confused 
one  of  our  Wednesday  luncheons  with 
our  monthly  dinner  meetings.  The 
subjects  covered  at  these  meetings 
range  far  afield,  touching  a  great  di- 
versity of  subjects,  serving  to  keep 
our  members  informed  on  everything 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  advertising  field.  As- 
trology is  a  widely  discussed  subject 
and  quite  naturally  our  members  are 
interested  in  it  and  want  to  hear 
about  it. 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Maclntyre  has 
ever  attended  one  of  our  meetings.  I 
know  that  in  the  four  years  I  have 
acted  as  treasurer,  I  cannot  recall  re- 
ceiving a  reservation  in  his  name. 

Elsie  E.  Wilson 

Treasurer 

League  of  Advertising   Women 

New  York 

And  Here's  Another! 

1  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Flint 
Maclntyre's  letter  and  ask:  Why  not 
give  some  of  us  a  chance  beyond  the 
tiresome  "Yes,  when  we  have  some 
copy  with  woman's  appeal" — meaning 
perfumes,  and  sich. 

Women  are  people.  We  do  sense 
the  thrill  of  finding  the  core  of  a  sell- 
ing problem  and  telling  it  to  the 
world.  The  home  may  be  our  "place 
but  the  world  of  achievement  is  our 
playground. 

An  ability  Ui  mold  language  into 
good  selling  talk  is  not  confined  to 
our  lords  and  masters.  Given  the 
dope,  however  technical,  a  woman  can 
do  the  rest  frequently  as  well  as  a 
man. 

Cive  some  of  us  a  real  chance. 

IIenriettk  Webkr 
New  York  City 


Mr.  Broun  Takes  Exception 

I  note  that  in  your  issue  of  January 
11,  Mr.  L.  E.  McGivena  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Claude  Hopkins'  state- 
ment that  "frivolity  has  no  place  in 
advertising — nor  humor,"  and  that  he 
cites  Omega  Oil  in  support  of  his 
criticism. 

Will  Mr.  McGivena  tell  us  where 
those  Omega  Oil  geese  are  now  roost- 
ing? Or  is  this  reference  one  of  his 
justifiable  jokes? 

Seth  Broun 
New  York  City 

From  Sir  Hubert  Himself 

May  I  compliment  you  on  your 
January  11  issue,  particularly  on  the 
improvemfent  in  typographical  appear- 
ance? 

Somehow  this  seems  an  unusually 
good  number.  Am  I  wrong,  or  did 
it  make  a  good  score?  Perhaps  I  ad- 
mire it  because  it  did  not  contain  any- 
thing from  me.  Setting  aside  Upde- 
graff's  illuminating  article,  with  its 
kind  allusion  to  me  and  its  very  in- 
genious attitude  toward  this  new  cam- 
paign against  bunk,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  Kenneth  Goode's  putting 
it  up  so  sharply  to  the  banker,  Mc- 
Givena's  very  able  characterization  of 
Claude  Hopkins'  book,  and  that  one 
about  giving  us  old  chaps  a  chance 
to  buy  things,  by  George  Price.  Really 
you  are  doing  an  excellent  job,  and 
I  know  lots  of  advertising  meji  who 

think  so. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkims 
Calkins  &  Holden 
Neiv  York 

Mr.  Goode's  Mind 
Double-Tracks 

Conceding  that  my  taste  is  debased 
and  inauthentic,  I  still  wish  to  say 
that  1  believe  your  February  8th  issue 
is  the  best  looking  one  I've  seen. 

It's  interesting  looking  and  nicely 
broken  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  that 
same  depraved  and  uncultivated  taste, 
I  must  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Marsh 
K.  Powers  in  saying  I  find  the  maga- 
zine  at  every  point  distinctly  harder 

to  read. 

K.  M.  Goode 
New  York 
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Three  Plants  Located 
for  National  Service 

THE  BECK  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Neii;  York 
461  8th  Ave. 


Philadelphia 

7th  and  Sansom  Sts. 


Chicago 
2 1st  and  Calumet  Ave. 
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Over  4000  Advertisements 
Submitted  for  Awards 


[Continued  from  page  22] 


were  not  entered.  Some  of  the  well 
executed  campaigns  that  were  entered 
had  to  be  disqualified  for  medical 
claims  of  controversial  character  or 
other  ethical  considerations.  Other 
campaigns  were  eliminated  for  weak- 
nesses in  execution  or  for  failure  to 
show  convincing  evidence  of  effective- 
ness. The  award  was  finally  made  to 
the  Pet  Milk  campaign.  (Advertise- 
ments by  this  company  had  received 
awards  in  previous  years,  but  the  Jury 
was  specifically  instructed  to  disregard 
previous  awards  in  all  cases.)  The 
S-shaped  layout  was  not  thought  to 
measure  up  to  the  highest  artistic  stand- 
ards, but  this  treatment  maintained 
continuity  with  the  advertising  of  for- 
mer years  and  was  therefore  desirable. 
Taking  into  consideration  every  fac- 
tor, including  coordination  of  effort, 
soundness  of  planning  and  execution, 
ability  to  handle  its  message  effective- 
ly through  copy  and  text,  and  evidence 
of  satisfactory  results,  this  campaign 
lated  highest  among  those  submitted. 

Local  Campaigns 

Macy's  was  considered  the  most 
meritorious  local  campaign  because  of 
its  completeness  and  general  excel- 
lence. It  exhibited  many  different  va- 
rieties of  appeal,  each  suited  for  its 
particular  purpose  and  yet  harmoni- 
ous with  the  others.  Its  illustrations, 
typography  and  copy  were  considered 
a  credit  to  any  store.  The  record  of 
its  achievement  was  satisfactory. 

Industrial  Campaigns 

The  Davis  &  Geek  campaign  won 
the  Industrial  Award  over  more  ex- 
tensive campaigns  because  it  had  han- 
dled a  small  but  difficult  job  in  a  very 
effective  way.  The  historical  adver- 
tisements featuring  great  events  in  sur- 
gery contained  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  that  lost  nothing 
in  execution.  The  pliotography  and 
the  simple  dignity  of  layout  were 
thought  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  of  general  magazine  advertising. 
The  more  conventional  advertise- 
ments associating  the  product  with 
hospitals  where  it  is  used,  also  had 
real  distinction  of  treatment. 


Research 

The  book  entitled  "Retail  Shopping 
Areas"  was  considered  an  outstanding 
example  of  good  research  that  has  the 
merit  of  being  valuable  and  useful  to 
everybody. 

Distinguished  Individual  Adver- 
tisements 

The  competition  for  distinguished 
individual  advertisements  in  four 
classifications  was  extremely  keen.  It 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jury  considered  not  only  the  adver- 
tisements specifically  entered  for  these 
Awards  and  those  which  were  included 
in  the  campaigns  entered,  but  also  a 
number  of  advertisements  that  were 
brought  to  tlieir  attention  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  adver- 
tisers or  their  agencies.  Two  of  the 
Awards,  in  fact,  were  made  for  adver- 
tisements that  had  not  been  entered 
by  the  advertiser  or  his  agency. 

The  Award  for  the  advertisement 
most  effective  in  its  use  of  text  as  the 
chief  means  of  delivering  its  message 
was  made  unanimously  to  Thoreau 
Cronyn  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born,  New  York,  for  the  Marshall 
Field  advertisement  titled  "Even  So 
Simple  A  Thing  As  A  Handkerchief." 
This  was  considered  particularly  meri- 
torious because  its  effect  was  due  en- 
tirely to  tlie  magic  of  the  copywriter. 
The  substance  of  the  message  itself 
was  available  to  any  writer  in  any 
store  in  the  country.  The  message 
did  not  profit  from  any  background 
of  previous  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public  or  any  timeliness  of  ap- 
pearance, nor  did  it  have  the  assist- 
ance of  illustrations  or  other  atten- 
tion incentives.  Moreover,  it  was  well 
constructed  and  written  interestingly, 
but  with  commendable  restraint.  It 
was  difficult,  of  course,  to  compare  a 
piece  of  copy  having  an  institutional 
purpose  with  one  intended  to  sell  a 
specific  article  of  merchandise.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Jury  felt  that  no  other 
])iece  of  copy  accomplished  its  task 
quite  so  supremely  well  as  did  this 
one. 

The   Award    for    the   advertisement 


most  effective  in  its  use  of  pictorial 
illustration  as  the  chief  means  of  de- 
livering its  message  was  made  to  the 
Cadillac  advertisement  titled  "A  New- 
Luxury  in  Motoring,"  the  work  of 
Thomas  M.  Cleland.  The  subject  shows 
the  car  in  an  imposing  setting  with  a 
fine  architectural  treatment.  It  creates 
an  association  between  buildings  of 
imposing  grandeur  and  a  fine  motor 
car.  While  the  effect  of  such  an  illus- 
tration is  subtle  and  not  appreciated 
by  everybody,  the  Jury  considered  thai 
it  would  be  felt  by  those  at  whom  the 
message  was  aimed.  The  technique 
of  the  artist  here  is  highly  modern  and 
individual  and  yet  not  eccentric  or 
sensational.  He  has  struck  a  new  note 
in  automobile  advertising  which  has 
received  the  compliment  of  imitation 
by  others. 

The  Award  for  the  advertisement 
most  effective  in  its  combination  of 
text  and  illustration  as  a  means  of 
delivering  its  message  caused  consid- 
erable difficulty  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  meritorious  adver- 
tisements of  widely  different  varieties- 
In  the  end  the  Award  was  given  to 
the  Wesson  Company  for  the  adver- 
tisement titled  "And  That  Is  Why 
Women  Really  Prefer  It."  The  art 
treatment  here  is  entirely  suitable  for 
a  food  product  and  yet  very  different 
from  the  usual  conventional  handling 
of  products  in  this  field.  The  copy  is 
distinctly  feminine  in  tone  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  restraint  of  style  that  har- 
monizes admirably  with  the  spirit  of 
the  illustration.  The  original  was  in 
colors  and  suffers  from  black-and- 
white  reproduction,  which  fails  to 
bring  out  the  golden  color  of  the  oil 
that  supplies  the  keynote  of  the  text. 
Tliis  golden  color  received  its  empha- 
sis in  the  illustration,  not  by  increase 
of  quantity  or  intensity,  but  by  artis- 
tic subordination  of  the  other  colors. 

The  Award  for  the  advertisement 
most  effective  in  typography  was  made 
to  the  Ford  advertisement.  This  had 
not  been  entered  by  the  agency  or 
advt.tiser  nor  was  the  Jury  able  to 
find  its  equal  among  the  advertise- 
ments directly  entered.  It  may  seem 
that  the  typographer  here  had  tlie 
relatively  simple  task  of  displaying  a 
piece  of  copy  that  was  almost  certain 
to  be  read  in  view  of  the  interest  sur- 
rounding the  announcement.  How- 
ever, the  task  of  displaying  so  much 
material  with  simple  beauty  and  dig- 
nity and  with  absolute  legibility  is  not 
so  easy  in  practice  as  in  theory.   More- 
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JrlRST  in  Advertising  Gains 

/^  ^      1    O  ^  ^      If  AMONG  THE  THIRTEEN  11 
iJ  I        X  3^^    i       11  LEADING  MAGAZINES  Jl 


IIBERTY  consistently  led  in  advertising  gains  throughout  1927.  For  the  first  three  months, 
J  Liberty  gained  73  pages;  for  the  first  six  months,  Liberty's  gain  was  190  pages;  gain  for  the 
first  nine  months  was  232  pages  —  and  Libertv  closed  the  year  with  a  gain  of  260  pages. 

Liberty's  gains  for  each  three-month  period  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  consistently  exceeded 
any  individual  gain — as  ivell  as  the  combined  net  gain — of  the  12  other  leading  magazines. 

Comparison  of  advertising  change  for  1927  over  1926  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  Reports  of  Publishers'  Information  Bureau. 


Pages 

Liberty gain  260* 

Delineator gain  134 

McCaLL's GAIN  96 

Pictorial  Review gain  41 

Cosmopolitan gain  23 

Collier's gain  17 

American gain  2 


Ladies'  Home  Journal gain 


Red  Book LOSS 

Woman's  Home  Companion  ....  LOSS 

Good  Housekeeping LOSS 

Literary  Digest LOSS 

Saturday  Evening  Post LOSS 


Pages 
1 


3 

46 

62 

159 

172 


{'Fractions  disregarded  throughout  list} 


1IBLKTY  enters  upon  its  fourth  year  first  in  advertising  gains  and  second  in 
J  advertising  volume  among  all  national  magazines.  732  advertisers  used 
Liberty  in  1927.  As  of  January  first,  1 123  udverlisers  had  bought  space  in  Liberty 
for  1928.  In  1927,  1-1.5  products  were  advertised  exclusively  in  LiBERTi',  as  regards 
the  13  magazines  listed  above.  Liberty  carried  more  drug  and  toilet  goods  adver- 
tising than  any  of  the  other  1 2  magazines.  It  gained  more  pages  of  automotive, 
automotive  accessory,  radio,  clothing,  shoe,  food  and  beverage  advertising  in 
1927  than  any  of  the  other  12  magazines. 

Advertisers'  growing  preference  for  LIBERTY  is  due  to  LIBERTY'S  "Points  of 
Advertising  Difference,"  one  of  which  is:  99';'.  NEWS-DEALER  CIRCULATION— 
Every  Buyer  a  Reader.  A  buy  of  space  in  LIBERTY  is  a  buy  in  pulling  power. 
Proof  sent  on  request  to  any  advertiser  or  advertising  agent. 
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Lyf   lyctkflf  for  f  t'rryfci>rfy 

NEW  YORK 

247  Park  Avenue 

CHICAGO 

Tribune  Tower 

DETROIT 

General  Motors  BIdg. 

BOSTON 

10  High  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

820  Kohl  BuildinK 
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TEXAS— IS  AN   EMPIRE   OF  265,896  SQUARE  MILES 

All  Roads  Lead  to  — 
Fort  Worth 

FIRST  IN 
Railways — Highways — Airways 

STAR-TELEGRAM— 
RECORD  -TELEGRAM 

Over  125,000  Daily  and  Sunday 
SUPREME  IN  WEST  TEXAS 

A  market  with  a  population  of  over 
2,000,000,  worth  your  serious  consider- 
ation. Oil — Cotton — Grain  and  Live- 
stock make  it  a  market  that  is  rich,  in- 
dustrious and  responsive.  A  market 
that  is  commercially  active  every  month 
in  the  year.  What  better  could  you  ask 
as  a  place  to  introduce  your  product? 

The  STAR-TELEGRAM— RECORD- 
TELEGRAM  has  a  circulation  larger 
than  any  three  or  four  papers  in  West 
Texas.  We  do  not  claim  to  cover  Texas 
and  you  will  have  to  use  two  papers  to 
get  good  coverage  of  North  Texas  even. 
But  we  do  cover  Fort  Worth  and  West 
Texas  intensively  and  thoroughly. 

JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 

Covering  more  than  1,100  towns 


Recorb -Telegram 

DAILT^ AND   S^JNDAY 

More.  Than  125,000  Daily  and  Sunday 
Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 


AMON   G.    CARTER 
President    and    Publisher 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Vice  President  and  Adv.  Director 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


over,  the  typographer  had  resisted  the 
temptation  to  over-emphasis  and  over- 
sensationalism  in  use  of  type.  It  was 
felt  by  the  Jury  that  this  typography 
was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  that  usually 
employed  in  automobile  advertising, 
and  a  model  to  be  studied  by  any  ad- 
vertiser with  profit.  Moreover,  the 
results  were  achieved,  not  by  hand 
lettering  or  ornament,  and  not  by  any 
new  and  exclusive  type  style,  but  by 
means  that  were  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Among  the  meritorious  details 
were  the  excellent  spacing  and  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  sub-titles  of  precisely 
the  right  contrasting  character. 

This  brief  summary  necessarily 
omits  mention  of  the  lesser  merits  of 
the  winning  campaigns  and  advertise- 
ments. It  also  fails  to  touch  upon 
the  faults  of  their  rivals — or  what 
seemed  to  the  Jury  men  to  be  faults — 
although  a  discussion  of  these  might 
be  illuminating.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  Jury  had  little  use  for  the 
freakish  or  eccentric,  and  that  from 
first  to  last  the  question  was,  "How 
well  does  it  do  its  job?" 

N.   Y.    U.    Advertising   Men 
Elect  Officers 

The  New  York  University  adver- 
tising men  held  a  meeting  at  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  of  New  York,  in  which 
they  elected  the  following  officers: 

Honorary  president,  George  Burton 
Hotchkiss;  president,  Robert  Degen, 
George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.;  vice-pres- 
ident, Douglas  Taylor,  Printers'  Ink, 
secretary.  Otto  Kleppner,  The  Klepp- 
ner  Co.;  treasurer,  Robert  Levenson, 
J.  W.  Smith  &  Sons. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists 
of  the  following:  V.  A.  Schmitz,  H. 
K.  McCann  Company;  Warren  Perry, 
Vendex,  Inc.:  Willis  B.  Parsons,  J.  F. 
Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.;  J.  M.  Jones, 
National  Lead  Co.;  Frank  W.  Towns- 
bend,  The  Erickson  Co. ;  Jerome  Wein- 
stein,  International  Press;  L.  W.  Grel- 
lerup,  George  Batten  Co. 

England's  Advertising  Regis- 
ter Published 

The  "Advertising  Register,"  London, 
England,  has  published  its  1928  direc- 
tory. The  book  is  comprised  of  a 
directory  of  advertisers  keyed  by 
trades  and  classified  territorially,  and 
a  list  of  advertising  agents,  with 
some  of  the  accounts  for  which  they 
are  responsible. 
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A  Larger  Window  Display  Year  Than 
Ever  Before  in  Advertising  History 


1QO"7  has  been  a  banner  year. 
Many  new  products 
were  introduced  and  featured  thru 
the  quick^  direct  and  inexpensive 
method  of  window  display. 

Old,  established  products  were 
brought  more  forcibly  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  thru  the  increased 
use  of  this  "point-of-sale"  adver- 
tising, tying  up  even  more  closely 
with  the  national  campaign. 

Window  displays  were  of  a 
higher  calibre  ^ — ^  finer  art  work, 
more  careful  plan- 
ning and  more  in- 
telligent direction 
resulting  in  a  closer 
realization  of  the 
display's  job  — 
the  selling  of 
merchandise. 


Specializing 
I'nwihclow^/zcy 
store  display 
adverjising 


A  thorough  survey  of  our 
clients'  plans  shows  that  an  even 
greater  use  of  window  and 
counter  displays  is  being  con- 
sidered for  1928. 

Its  recognition  by  the  Adver- 
tising Agencies  as  a  Major 
Medium  causes  Window 
Display  to  be  included  more 
and  more  in  the  Advertising 
Budget. 

Year  by  year  the  importance  of 
window  display  in  the  advertising 
scheme  becomes 
more  apparent — • 
year  by  year  its 
use  becomes  more 
wide-spread — and 
1928  will  prove  to 
be  the  banner  year 
t902^      of  them  all! 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.,  inc. 


J^ithographers 


OFFICES   AND   COMPLETE   MANUFACTURING   PLANT 

511-519  East  72nd  Street    •    New  York  City 
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$4,000  to  $12,000 
Income  Opportunity 
In  Your  Home  City 

Settled  man  with  some  advertising 
and  specialty  sales  experience — will 
find  here  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
a  lucrative  business  that  brings  big 
returns. 

We  will  help  the  right  man  establish 
a  direct  by  mail  advertising  service  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over;  the  business  will  be 
])atterned,  equipped  and  fashioned 
after  our  11-year-old  Chicago  organi- 
zation. 

Small  investment  required.  All 
equi])ment  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect ;  this  business  is  completely  or- 
ganized. Our  method  of  turning  out 
work  will  amaze  you. 

$2,500  to  $7,500  starts  you  in  a  busi- 
ness today  that  will  take  care  of  you 
later ;  complete  information  without 
obligation.  If  you  are  really  ready  to 
build  a  business  for  yourself  write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Box  A,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, 410  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


"Arlington  Operated" 

HOTEL 

ANSONIA 

Broadway,   73rd   to   74th   Sts., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

12    minutes     from     Penn.     and    Grand 

Central  Stations 

S   minutes    to   Theatres   and  Shopping 

Districts 

1260   ROOMS   (All  Outside) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience   of    our    guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  mid- 
night. Music,  Dancing,  2  Radio 
Orchestras,  Ladies'  Turkish  Bath, 
Beauty  Parlor.  Drug  Store.  Barber 
Shop,  Stock  Broker's  Office.  All  in 
the   Ansonia    Hotel. 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath  ...  $4.00  per  day 
Large       Double       Rooms, 

Twin  Beds.  Bath  ....  $6.00  per  day 
Parlor,        Bedroom        and 

Bath  (2  persons)  .  .  .  .$7.00  per  day 
Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 
A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the  noise 
and  "dirt"  of  the  "  Roarino  Forties." 
No  coal  smoke;  our  strarn  plant  equipped 
oil  fuel.  Coolest  Hotel  in  New  York  in 
Summer. 

THE    ANSONIA 

IN   coN'jr.Nr'noN   u  nn    tiik 

Hotels    Colonial,    Anderson,    Richmond 

and   Cosmopolitan 

''Arlington  OperatetV^ 
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[^Continued  from  page  34] 


Quite  as  important  as  the  social 
changes  implied  in  these  advances  in 
applied  science  are  those  changes  of  a 
more  purely  economic  clmracter,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  markeling  of  prod- 
ucts. Each  great  change  in  production 
increases  the  quantity  or  improves  the 
quality  of  the  supply  of  goods  to  be 
consumed.  What,  in  the  meantime,  is 
happening  to  the  demand  side  of  the 
equation?  Suppose  electric  lights  are 
better  than  before,  the  glass  bottles 
cheaper  and  car  wheels  more  trust- 
worthy; will  demand  respond  to  the 
improvement  merely  upon  discovery 
of  the  betterment  in  actual  use  or  must 
the  betterment  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sumer's attention?  Will  the  new  im- 
provements find  their  own  place  in  the 
market,  or  should  the  economic  and 
social  advance  represented  by  the  im- 
provement be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  users  artificially?  The  rapid  ad- 
vances of  production  due  to  scientific 
betterments  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  at  large  without  wasteful  delay 
unless  knowledge  of  these  improve- 
ments is  spread  and  the  market  per- 
suaded to  supplant  the  old  and  fairly 
competent  with  the  new  and  improved 
device.  Improvements  are  made  rap- 
idly, but  they  are  adopted  only  against 
resistance.  If  they  are  to  be  passed  on 
to  large  numbers  of  people  with  rea- 
sonable celerity,  both  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  the  better  goods 
must  swiftlv  follow  the  improvement. 
This  is  a  marketing  task,  and  involves 
knowledge  of  the  facts  about  markets. 

Ill 

The  field  of  market  research  in  its 
various  branches  is  a  relatively  new 
one,  but  with  the  changes  in  industry 
the  old  methods  of  marketing  cannot 
longer  serve.  Revolutionary  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  commerce  are  in 
process  before  our  very  eyes.  In  many 
ways  the  overthrow  of  the  accepted 
practices  of  merchandise  distribution 
now  going  on  is  as  momentous  as  the 
series  of  changes  in  industrial  organ- 
ization and  operation  through  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Just  as  the  shift  from 
household  to  factory  production  in- 
volved many  collateral  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments,  so  the  change  from 
personal   selling  on   a  small  scale  to 


impersonal  selling  on  a  large  scale 
necessarily  is  accompanied  by  new  and 
difficult  problems.  It  is  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  present  condition  in  commerce  that 
market  study  in  the  United  States  has 
been  undertaken. 

IV 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly accepted  of  modern  marketing  de- 
vices. But  it  is  not  an  activity  apart. 
It  cannot  be  separated  from  its  envi- 
ronment. 

The  background  for  any  intelligent 
examination  of  advertising  in  these 
days  must  include  a  recognition  of 
modern  conditions  of  supply  on  the 
one  hand  and  modern  conditions  of 
demand  on  the  other.  Fundamentally 
these  may  be  entirely  like  those  con- 
ditions on  which  the  generally  ac- 
cepted economic  principles  are  based, 
but  in  their  external  expressions  they 
show  complexities  and  modified  inter- 
actions which  are  relatively  new.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  pressure  of  all  those 
many  influences,  in  addition  to  any 
actual  demand  for  the  product,  tempt- 
ing producers  to  over-supply.  Avail- 
able capital,  efficient  equipment,  a  fluid 
labor  supply,  easy  access  to  huge  mar- 
kets, a  fair  supply  of  administrative 
brains,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of  stim- 
ulating examples  of  success,  are  the 
sort  of  incentives  constantly  at  work 
leading  to  over-production.  In  the 
second  place,  many  influences  of  a 
new  type — quite  aside  from  advertis- 
ing— are  at  work  modifying  what 
might  be  called  the  "natural"  course 
of  demand.  Travel,  wide  circulation 
of  magazines  and  newspapers,  the 
reading  columns  of  which  command  a 
following;  the  moving  picture,  the 
radio,  the  automobile,  the  country 
club,  the  tempting  offerings  of  well- 
stocked  stores,  the  larger  surplus  for 
free  spending  all  make  the  consumer's 
will  a  thing  moved  by  m.any  influences 
outside  of  his  actual  needs. 

It  is  against  this  background  tha 
advertising  of  the  modern  type  mus 
be  examined.  These  things  would  al 
go  on  if  nobody  made  any  effort  t( 
reach  consumers  with  advertising  mea 
sages.  Production  is  not  aii  activit; 
coaxed    hesitatingly    from    one    smal 
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venturo  to  another  l)v  a  well-expressed 
and  limited  deniiiiid;  it  is  headlong 
and  willful  plunging;,  hoping  to  win 
a  big  stake  in  tlie  business  of  prophecy 
as  applied  on  a  sweeping  scale  and 
backed  by  ample  resources.  Consump- 
tion is  no  longer  a  thing  of  needs,  but 
a  matter  of  choices  freely  exercised. 
The  consumer's  dollar  is  not  a  coin 
wholly  mortgaged  to  the  necessary  task 
of  providing  a  bare  living.  It  has  in 
it  a  generous  segment  tc  be  spent  at 
the  consumer's  own  option  as  to  what 
he  will  buy,  and  when  he  will  buy, 
and  where. 

TO  come  into  tliis  sort  of  an  eco- 
nomic situation  and  attempt  to 
control  die  consumers'  expenditures  in 
a  measure,  by  telling  him  about  mer- 
chandise for  sale  may  be  superfluous, 
it  may  even  at  times  be  unjustified; 
but  if  these  messages  about  any  spe- 
cific goods  are  true,  if  the  goods  are 
worthy,  and  if  the  conveying  of  the 
message  helps  the  consumer  to  choose 
more  wisely,  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  the  practice  is  that  it  is  "one  more 
influence,"  and  it  may  be  a  veritaHe 
godsend  in  a  Babel  of  urgency. 

Advertising  research  is  a  form  of 
market  research — it  could  not  have  de- 
veloped in  an  age  of  under-production, 
and  it  would  find  meagre  material  in  a 
market  made  up  of  marginal  consum- 
ers. But  in  present  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  there  is  room 
for  unbiased  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  force  for  the  modification 
of  demand.  And  it  is  this  which  ad- 
vertising research  is  called  upon  to 
produce. 

The  responsibilities  of  advertising 
research  are  the  responsibilities  fall- 
ing on  any  research.  To  find  the  truth 
no  matter  how  obscure,  to  recognize  it 
no  matter  in  what  strange  form  it  may 
present  itself,  to  formulate  it  honestly, 
to  state  it  unmistakably,  and  to  reason 
from  it  remorselessly  and  without  re- 
gard to  prejudices. 

E.  R.  Crowe  Elected  Director 
of  Publishers'  Fiscal 
Corporation 

E.  R.  Crowe,  president  of  E.  R. 
Crowe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Publishers'  Fiscal 
Corporation.  This  company  publishes 
the  Clayton  Magazines,  which  consti- 
tute seven  of  the  Men's  List  of  the 
Newsstand  Group. 


What  they  are  saying 


about  the  **new" 


Record 


All    ailvcrliscr   says: 

"The  best  cTidfnce  of  our  opinion  of  Iho  'new'  Record  Is  the  fact  that  wc  havo 
out  out  our  adverlisinc  from  two  other  architectural  macazines  and  concentratoii 
entirely    In    Tlio    Architectural    Record." 

A   professor  of    architecture    says: 

"I  tender  you  iiiy  heartiest  conKratuIallons  on  Die  'now'  record.  1  think  we  were 
ail  sorry  tc»  see  tlie  old  foniiat  disappear,  hut  in  Its  place  you  have  certainly  clven 
us  a  coreeous  volume.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  series  of  pholORraphs ! .  I  have  looked 
through  them  many  times  and  still  find  them  the  most  Inspirational  thing  on  my 
table.      Tlio   measured   drawings    reproduced    in-  halftone    1    find    perfect." 

An    architect   says : 

"We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  January  number  of  The  Architectual  Record. 
It    is    of   extraordinary  interest    and   admirably   produced."    . 

An    advertising    oftency  says: 

■Will  yiiu  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  'new'  Architectural  Record? 
It   is   Q   splemlld  publication." 

An    architect   says : 

"I  was  delighted  with  my  copy  of  the  'new'  Architectural  Record.  I  feel  it  has 
gained   tremendously   in   presentation,   attractiveness    and   Interest." 

An    advertising    counsellor    saye : 

"I  liave  gone  over  the  whole  magazine  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  never  saw  a 
more   completely  Improved  publlcatioa      You   are   to  be  congratulated." 

An    advertiser  says: 

"I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  fine  appearance  of  the  "new'  Record.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  this  size  magazine  is  much  preferable.  The  plates  are  inspir- 
ing and  altogether  I   think  you  have  a  wonderful   combination." 

.An    architect   says: 

"I  have  just  seen  the  'new'  Architectural  Record  and  feel  it  is  very  handsome  and 
a  splendid  beginning  for  the  new  format.  Both  text  and  photographs  are  surely  way 
above  what   are  to  be  found   in   any  other   American  architectural   magazine." 
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Making  More  Sales  for  the 
"Best  Seller" 


[Continued  from  page  27] 


time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  and 
the  first  royalty  date.  It  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  "evidence  of  good 
faith."  If  the  good  faith  is  doubted, 
the  agent  or  author  should  seek  a  pub- 
lisher whom  he  can  trust  beyond  a 
cash-down  payment. 

LET  us  take  that  $750  which  we  are 
I  using  to  sell  2000  copies  of  a  $2 
book.  This  must  be  divided  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  musl 
be  advertised  to  the  trade.  From  $50 
to  $100  is  about  the  right  amount.  The 
cost  of  composition  and  art  work  on 
the  advertisements  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  This  varies  also  from 
$50  to  $100.  There  are  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  But  let  us  say  that 
$600  of  the  appropriation  remains. 
Sometimes  half  or  one-third  of  this  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  circulars. 
Sometimes  a  good  part  of  it  is  taken 
up  in  list  advertising  (as  part  of  a 
full  page  advertisement,  say,  in  The 
New  York  Times  or  The  Atlantic 
Monthly).  But  let  us  again  be  gen- 
erous and  say  that  $600  still  remains 
for  the  regular  advertising  space. 
What  media  shall  be  use? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  valuable 
space  to  a  particular  book  is  in  a  me- 
dium whose  readers  would  be  most  in- 
terested in  that  particular  book.  To 
take  some  concrete  instances: 

When  Doubleday-Doran  publish  a 
book  by  Christopher  Morley  they  will, 
of  course,  advertise  fairly  heavily  in 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
"Jalna"  would  very  likely  be  adver- 
tised in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Don 
Seitz's  biography  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  naturally  advertised  in  the  New 
York  World,  and  Peter  Arno's 
"Whoops  Dearie"  in  The  New  Yorker. 
This  is  so  patent  that  further  examples 
are  unnecessary.  The  point  I  make, 
though,  is  that  if  these  specialized  me- 
dia are  used  too  heavily,  only  a  small 
appropriation  will  remain  for  other 
media  that  also  may  have  a  fairly  im- 
mediate audience.  In  general,  we 
allow  al)out  half  for  the  obvious  "lie- 
up"  medium  and  circularization.  leav- 
ing the  rest  available  for  distribution 


among  other  media  that  we  believe 
nearly  always  sell  some  books. 

I  have  come  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  concentrate 
advertising  in  as  few  media  as  possi- 
ble. The  intensity  of  the  attack  is  thus 
immeasurably  enhanced.  The  total  ef- 
fect is  more  dramatic,  because  you  can 
take  larger  space  and  repeat  your  ad- 
vertisements. Without  some  repetition 
a  campaign  is  woefully  handicapped. 

Let  us  say  that  the  book  we  have  to 
advertise  can  stand  an  appropriation 
of  $500,  beyond  the  cost  of  composi- 
tion, art  work,  special  circularization 
and  special  tie-up  media.  In  this  case 
we  generally  announce  the  book  in 
very  small  space  in  two  or  three  me- 
dia. This  will  take  up  perhaps  $150. 
The  balance  of  $350  will  be  used  in 
further  small  space  advertisements. 
But  these  will  be  concentrated  in  one 
medium,  such  as  the  Book  Review  of 
The  New  York  Times,  or  the  "page 
opposite"  of  the  World. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  the  program  outlined  above  is  for 
initial  advertising  only — the  advertis- 
ing by  which  we  test  the  selling  poten- 
tialities of  a  new  book. 

IT  is  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that 
reviews  are  carefully  watched,  and 
reorders  (if  any)  observed  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  Since  this  article 
confines  itself  to  the  advertising  rather 
than  the  publicity  and  bookstore  sell- 
ing of  a  new  book,  I  will  pass  rather 
quickly  over  these  two  points.  Of  the 
two.  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
more  important  as  a  bell  wether  for 
further  advertising.  Often  a  book  re- 
ceives superlative  reviews,  yet  the  pub- 
lic is  left  unimpressed.  But  when 
bookstores  telephone  for  more  copies, 
we  know  that  further  advertising  is 
likely  to  be  in  order.  At  this  stage  of 
the  game  we  try  to  find  out  from  those 
who  have  read  the  book  exactly  what 
about  the  book  appealed  most  strong- 
ly. Also,  we  interview  booksellers, 
asking  them  what  kind  of  people  are 
buying  the  book,  and  what  they  say 
about  it.  Tlie  booksellers  give  us  in- 
valuable   ]w\\)    in    this    way.      Often 


booksellers  write  to  us  saying  that  a 
new  book  seems  to  be  "catching  on." 
Few  things  are  more  heartening  to  a 
publisher  than  letters  of  this  sort. 

THERE  are  one  or  two  booksellers 
in  almost  every  city  who  are  quick 
on  the  trigger.  Other  booksellers  may 
eventually  buy  more  copies  of  a  book, 
once  it  has  caught  on,  but  I  believe  it 
is  due  to  this  increasing  group  of  alert 
booksellers  that  publishers  owe  the 
eventual  large  sales  of  a  particular 
title  that  arrives  unheralded.  Not  only 
do  they  start  a  book  in  a  community, 
but  they  bolster  up  a  publisher's  en- 
thusiasm and  faith  at  the  zero  hour 
of  the  book's  career. 

An  effective  way  (though  it  is  some- 
times very  costly)  to  start  a  book  is 
through  circularization  of  lists.  The 
autlior  of  the  book  can  generally  sug- 
gest the  best  possible  lists.  When  we 
published  "Lenz  on  Bridge,"  Mr.  Lenz 
supplied  us  with  a  list  of  bridge  play- 
ers. I  am  certain  that  this  circulariza- 
tion started  his  book  on  the  road  to 
success.  It  had  been  out  three  months 
before  we  mailed  the  circulars.  It 
had  then  sold  less  than  1500  copies. 
Sales  jumped  to  3000  copies  three 
weeks  after  the  circular  was  out.  The 
1500  increase  was  due  one-third  to 
direct  returns,  and  two-thirds  to  book- 
sellers' orders.  Since  that  time  we 
have  sold  12,000  more  copies  of  "Lenz 
on  Bridge."  I  must  add  that  these 
additional  copies  were  sold  because 
the  book  was  further  helped  by  ad- 
vertising. But  the  returns  from  the 
circulars  proved  to  us  that  the  book 
could  be  sold,  and  justified  us  in  pro- 
moting a  further  advertising  cam- 
paign. Another  book  that  was  started 
via  the  direct-by-mail  route  was  "The 
Story  of  Philosophy."  Dr.  Durant 
furnished  us  with  a  list  of  students  at 
The  Labor  Temple,  where  he  taught. 
The  response  was  excellent,  and  imme- 
diately put  into  circulation  about  150 
copies.  The  first  "Cross  Word  Puzzle 
Book"  was  started  in  the  same  way. 

BEFORE  we  advertised  "Lenz  on 
Bridge,"  only  a  few  copies  had 
been  sold.  We  then  solicited  orders 
direct,  sold  about  500  copies,  and  since 
then  booksellers  have  sold  12,000  ad- 
ditional copies.  Willie  500  copies  were 
not  sold  through  booksellers,  this  $1,- 
250  direct  business  helped  defray  part 
of  the  cost  of  circularizing  and  con- 
vinced us  that  a  large  advertising  pro- 
gram would  be  profitable.  It  was;  and 
liooksellers'  sales  on  "Lenz  on  Bridge" 
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■^  LITTLE      DRAMAS     IN     THE     LIFE     OF     A     GREAT     NEWSPAPER     SYSTEM  >«»- 

The  Eggnog  ....  that  shook  up 
the  city  government 


A  husband,  visiting  his  wife  at  the  munic- 
ipal hospital,  listened  to  her  complaint 
about  the  watery  quality  of  the  milk  used 
in  her  eggnog . .  .The  husband  forwarded 
her  complaint  to  the  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
editor. 

Aninvestigationrevealedthatapolitical 
clique  was  selling  the  hospital  skimmed 
milk  at  the  price  of  rich  milk  .  .  .  and 
getting  a  juicy  rake-oflf  from  the  dairies. 

This  led  to  a  militant  probe  of  the  whole 
city  administration,  which  was  found  to 
be  freighted  with  graft,  inefficiency  and 
extravagance.  The  daily  stories,  printed 
by  the  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspaper,  of 
hospital  patients  neglected,  city  funds 
misappropriated  and  criminal  misman- 
agement generally,  aroused  the  public  to 
impressive  action. 

Theleadingcitizens  volunteered  for  mu- 
nicipal duty;  the  reigning  commission  was 
overthrown;  and  a  city  maj^ger  of  unques- 
ioned  ability  and  honesty  was  elected. 

Not  only  the  hospital,  but  the  entire  city, 
was  happily  rid  of  abuses  long  tolerated. 
This  is  no  isolated  example  of  the  service 
rendered  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News- 
papers. In  2  5  cities,  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
editors  are  leading  the  fight  for  public 
welfare  against  individual  avarice  and 
selfishness  ...  It  is  a  fight  that  pays,  not 
only  in  reader-loyalty  and  confidence, 
but  in  the  resultant  reader-responsive- 
ness which  more  than  2, 5  00,000  families 
give,  both  to  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News- 
papers  and  their  advertising  columns. 
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have  been  at  least  $25,000  more  than 
they  would  have  been  otherwise.  The 
question  may  be  asked:  "Why  didn't 
you  mention  the  bookseller  in  your 
circular?"  (for  we  didn't).  The  an- 
swer is  two-fold: 

a.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
judge  the  response,  and  in  this  case  a 
further  advertising  campaign  was 
based  entirely  on  the  response. 

b.  The  appropriation  for  the  book 
is  always  small  at  the  outset.  If  re- 
turns come  in  direct,  the  extra  profit 
is  again   added  to  the  appropriation. 

Perhaps  a  further  justification  is  in 
order  on  the  Durant  book.  The  cir- 
cular went  to  a  class  of  people  who 
could  not  well  afford  a  five  dollar 
book.  Even  though  the  price  was  re- 
duced by  only  10  per  cent  the  people 
circularized  realized  that  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  give  Dr.  Durant's  own 
pupils  a  special  chance  to  have  the 
book  at  a  price  just  a  little  more  with- 
in their  means. 

HERE,  then,  is  the  cardinal  point: 
A  book,  to  sell,  must  be  talked 
about.  If  people  won't  discuss  it,  no 
amount  of  advertising  will  sell  it.  For 
this  reason  we  felt  justified  in  direct 
circularization  and,  in  the  case  of  "The 
Story  of  Philosophy,"  offering  a  spe- 
cial price.  Once  a  book  has  an  audi- 
ence, all  our  advertising  is  written  for 
a  bookstore  sale.  But  to  create  an  im- 
mediate audience,  however  small,  we 
believe  these  extra-bookseller  means 
are  justified.  The  chief  thing  in  get- 
ting a  book  started  is  to  get  it  talked 
about.  And  to  get  it  talked  about  we 
must  have  it  read  by  some  group — - 
the  more  articulate,  the  better.  If  the 
book  has  the  appeal,  the  rest  will 
largely  take  care  of  itself. 

The  question  now  arises:  Shall  the 
advertising  for  a  new  book  appear  be- 
fore reviews  have  come  out?  The  an- 
swer is  sometimes  yes,  and  sometimes 
possibly  no. 

Yes : 

1.  When  it  is  a  new  book  by  an 
author  who  is  already  known. 

2.  WTien  it  is  an  unusual  type  of 
book  on  which  there  is  a  special  story 
to  tell  in  the  advertisement  right  off 
the  bat. 

Possibly  No: 

1.  When  it  is  a  first  novel. 

2.  When  it  is  a  biography,  or  simi- 
lar non-fiction  book  without  an  im- 
mediately obvious  advertising  appeal 
that  simply  cannot  be  kept  out  of  type. 

I  say  possibly  No,  since  we  have  al- 
ways  advertised   immediately   a   book 


was  published.  But  I  think  it  might 
have  been  wiser  to  wait  for  a  few  re 
views.  What  has  sometimes  happened 
is  that  good  quotable  reviews  have  ap- 
peared after  the  advertising  budget 
had  been  exliausted,  and  no  further 
advertising  appropriation  seemed  wise 
in  view  of  lack  of  reorders.  This  was 
embarrassing.  Although  we  believed 
the  book  had  little  chance  of  catching 
on,  the  author  almost  invariably  felt 
that  the  world  wanted  to  hear  about 
the  marvelous  reviews  his  book  had 
evoked.  Time  after  time  we  have 
scheduled  further  advertisements,  em- 
bodying the  reviews,  only  to  find  that 
they  did  no  good  whatsoever.  But  it's 
certainly  hard  to  convince  an  author. 
I  now  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  and  more  economical  on  our 
part  if  we  had  waited  until  a  few  re- 
views had  appeared  before  making  the 
initial  schedule. 

Speaking  of  the  author's  point  of 
view  on  advertising,  we  have  found 
it  advisable  to  discuss  the  situation 
frankly  at  the  time  the  book  is  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  We  tell  him 
approximately  what  he  may  expect  in 
the  way  of  initial  advertising,  and  ex- 
plain that  additional  advertising  will 
depend  on  the  actual  sales  momentum 
of  the  book  itself.  This  compels  us  to 
gauge  our  own  faith  in  the  book  well 
in  advance,  saves  our  accountant  from 
prematurely  gray  hairs,  and  eliminates 
untold  quantities  of  heart-ache  on  the 
part   of  the  author. 

II 

We  now  come  to  the  stage  where 
a  book  has  been  out  a  week  or  more, 
and  apparently  shows  signs  of  life, 
as  evidenced  by  reorders  from  the 
trade.  Further  advertising  is  advisa- 
ble— immediately — to  keep  the  book 
before  the  public.  Instead  of  general- 
izing, let  me  take  a  concrete  example 
of  a  book  that  fell  into  that  class  and 
say  what  we  did  in  the  way  of  furtlier 
advertising.  Since  it  is  clearest  in  my 
own  mind,  let  me  take  "Trader  Horn." 

I  BELIEVE  it  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
excellent  publicity  department  of 
the  Literary  Guild  that  this  book  re- 
ceived immediate  reviews,  most  of 
them  large  space.  The  reviews,  in  fact, 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  with 
our  first  advertisements.  They  were 
superlatively  entiiusiastic,  quotable, 
and,  in  the  jargon  of  Variety,  full  of 
"sell."  And  the  book  started  to  sell 
immediately.  The  first  edition  had 
been  three  thousand  copies.     We  had 


appropriated  $1,200  for  advertising 
( 10  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  $4 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  copies  of 
the  first  edition,  in  this  case  3000.) 

The  reviews  were  so  excellent  that 
we  went  to  press  immediately  with  an- 
other edition  of  3000  copies,  and  au- 
tomatically added  $1,200  more  to  the 
advertising  appropriation.  Since  only 
$700  of  the  $1,200  scheduled  on  the 
first  budget  had  been  used,  $500  re- 
mained to  be  added  to  the  additional 
$1,200.  We  decided  tliat  over  two- 
thirds  of  this  appropriation  could  be 
most  profitably  used  for  a  full-page 
announcement  in  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  The  balance  we 
used  for  further  small  space  copy  in 
the  media  in  which  advertisements  for 
"Trader  Horn"  had  already  appeared. 

THE  book  continued  to  sell.  We 
continued  to  appropriate  40  cents 
for  every  copy  sold.  By  the  time  10,- 
000  copies  were  sold,  $4,000  in  adver- 
tising had  been  scheduled.  After  the 
first  10,000,  the  per-copy  budget  was- 
reduced,  first  to  36  cents,  then  to  32 
cents.  Quantitatively  we  didn't  adver- 
tise any  less.  "Trader  Horn"  simply 
continued  to  sell  at  a  faster  rate.  At 
this  stage  of  the  game  $4,000  of  ad- 
vertising sold  more  than  10,000 
copies.  By  the  time  December  carae,- 
our  adve^sing  budget  per  copy  had 
come  down  to  32  cents.  In  December, 
sales  ran  far  ahead  of  advertising,  sO' 
that  on  Jan.  1  the  per  copy  appropria- 
tion went  down  to  27  cents.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  spend  no  les* 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  on 
"Trader  Horn"  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  sell.  We  did  exactly  the  same  on 
"The  Story  of  Philosophy."  For  the 
first  few  months  the  per  copy  appro- 
priation was  50  cents  (10  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price).  In  October,  1926- 
(the  book  was  published  in  May),  due 
to  increasing  sales,  this  figure  had 
gone  down  to  40  cents.  In  December 
it  went  down  to  30  cents  (again  6- 
per  cent  of  the  retail  price),  and  for  a 
year  it  has  remained  at  6  per  cent, 
in  1927  we  sold  90,000  copies  of  "The 
Story  of  Philosophy,"  spending  30" 
cents  a  copy  for  advertising,  or  a  total 
of  $27,000. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
what  to  do  when  a  book  has  already 
started  and  economy  in  advertising 
space  is  no  longer  of  primary  consid- 
eration— in  other  words,  how  write  the 
advertisements  that  will  help  make  a 
good  seller  an  even  better  seller. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  we  bear  in 
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What  Constitutes  Waste-Free  Selling 

in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Field? 


Visualize,  if  you  please,  two  distinct  types  of  men 

One  is  the  chief  engineer  of  a  nationally  famous 
contracting  firm,  the  other  his  assistant  in  charge 
of  a  job  down  in  Florida. 

Clearly  their  business  habits  and  reading  needs  are 
CONSTRUCTION   quite  a  little  different,  though  both  have  a  common       ENGINEERING 

basic  interest,  and  both  buy  the  products  you  sell 
METHODS  in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Field.         NEWS-RECORD 


Monthly  to  32,000 


I 


The  question  is,  how  many  of  these  men  are  there, 
and  how  can  you  reach  them  directly  and  econom- 
ically with  your  advertising? 

In  that  question  is  the  nub  of  your  sales  problem. 
In  it,  too,  has  been  our  objective  in  building  the 
circulation  of  Engineering  News-Record  and  Con- 
struction Methods.  And  in  answering  it  for  our- 
selves we  have  answered  it  for  you. 

The  62,000  readers  of  Engineering  News-Record 
and  Construction  Methods  include  the  bulk  of  the 
worthwhile  buyers  and  buying  influences  of  both 
types,  each  being  reached  through  the  medium  of 
the  editorial  service  which  best  meets  his  individual 
needs  and  his  reading  tastes. 


Weekly  to  30,000 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  London 
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Rate   for    advertisements    inserted    in    this   department   is    $3.00    per    inch.       Minimum    charge   $1.50. 
Forms   close   Saturday  noon   before  date   of   issue. 


Positions    W  anted 


Young  woman,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
with  publishing  company  or  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City.  Has  had  experience  as  a 
general  correspondent  and  assistant  in  the  adver- 
tising department  of  a  class  publishing  company. 
Knowledge  of  lay-out  and  make-up.  Details  re- 
garding personality,  background  and  capability 
will  be  furnished  on  request.  For  an  interview, 
write  Box  515.  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East 
38th    Street,    New    York    City. 

SITUATION  WANTED 
1927    College   graduate  seeks  advertising   position 

in  Metropolitan  district.  Has  had  little  profes- 
sional experience  while  in  College  doing  adver- 
tising for  local  business  and  social  activities. 
Also  did  literary  and  art  work  for  school  and 
college  publications.  Can  write  copy  and  draw 
in  all  mediums  and  can  produce  samples  on 
request.  Can  choose  types  and  make  layouts. 
Will  learn  rapidly.  Address  Box  508,  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
College  education,  newspaper  training,  now  asso- 
ciated with  leading  publisher  of  shoe  trade 
journals,  wishes  to  associate  with  consumer 
medium  where  his  knowledge  of  advertising,  his 
abihty  as  a  salesman,  his  acquaintance  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  trade,  his  acquaintance  with  adver- 
tising agencies,  his  knowledge  of  merchandising 
problems  M  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  can  be 
applied  to  advantage.  Box  513,  Advertising  & 
Selling,   9   East   3Sth   St.,   New   York  City. 

EDITOR,  trade  journal  experience,  familiar  out- 
side contacts,  college  education,  newspaper  train- 
ing, wants  progressive  opening.  Knows  adver- 
tising cooperation.  Address  Box  509,  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

YOUNG  ARTIST  WANTS  CONNECTION 
Where  there  is  a  chance  to  grow,  desires  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  ability  in  creating  sell- 
ing ideas.  Thorough  knowledge  of  directing  and 
buying  art  work,  visualizing,  and  working  up 
AA-1  layouts.  Business  contacts  have  been  with 
important  executives,  who  will  furnish  highest 
references  as  to  ability,  character,  and  agreeable 
personality.  Box  510,  Advertising  &  Selling, 
9  East   38th   St.,   New  York   City. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  learn  and  copyrite  with  a 
Southern  Agency.  Salary  subordinate  to  ser- 
vices —  broad  education — single — serious — indus- 
trious —  analytical  —  enthusiastic  —  temperament. 
Address  Box  No.  512.  Advertising  &  Selling, 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Production,  contact,  estimator.  Christian:  mar- 
ried: five  years  compositor;  three  years  produc- 
tion man  ;  wants  opportunity  in  or  near  New 
York;  salary  secondary.  Address  Box  517, 
Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 
Successful  long-established  free  circulation  maga- 
zine covering  high  class  industrial  field  wants 
man  25  to  35  years  old  capable  of  qualifying 
quickly  as  either  eastern  or  middle  western  repre- 
sentative. Previous  experience  advertising  man- 
ager, space  salesman,  or  agency  work  desirable. 
Satisfactory  method  of  compensation  arranged. 
Give  complete  experience  to  date,  present  salary, 
location  preferred,  age,  married  or  single,  educa- 
tion, religion,  chibs.  AH  applications  confiden- 
tial. A'ddrcss  Box  514.  Advctiising  &  Selling, 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


London     Art     Studio     wishes     to     appoint    agent 

capable  of  selling  advertising  photographs  in 
America.  A  real  salesman  with  good  connections 
amongst  advertising  and  publishing  firms  miglit 
suit,  or  a  mutual  agency  arrangement  with  an 
American  commercial  studio  of  good  standing 
would  be  considered.  First-class  references  re- 
quired and  offered.  Write  confidentially,  giving 
detailed  particulars  of  connections  and  scope,  to 
The  Governing  Director,  Castudio  Ltd.,  Russell 
Chambers,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 
England. 


Book  Service 


Let  us  suggest  to  you  a  list  of  three  or  four 
really  important  books.  Tell  us  the  subjects 
you  are  most  interested  in  and  we  shall  suggest 
the  best  books.  Our  library  is  complete — we 
have  them  all — on  every  business  subject. 
Robbins  Publications  Book  Service,  9  East  38th 
Street,    New    York    City. 


Publishers^  Representative 
Wanted 


Established  monthly  business  magazine  sub- 
scribed to  by  Texas  business  men  wants  pub- 
lishers' representative  to  sell  space  for  it.  Pre- 
fers concern  with  offices  in  principal  cities. 
Box  511.  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St..    New    York    City. 


Advertising  Service 


Letter  duplicating  at  cut  prices.  Complete  mail- 
ing campaigns.  Copy  writing,  sales  letters,  etc.. 
printing,  multigraphing  and  mailing  service. 
Est.  1907.  Free  price  list.  Write  today,  Haynes 
Adv.    Co.,    Dept.    3,    Omaha. 

Patronize  THE   JUNGLE   SHOP! 

A  rhyme  is  memory's  safest  prop. 

Sure    to   please    ad    agettcies! 

Cheyney,    40    Eastern,    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

Ed.,   "Cotitemporary    Verse,"   $1.50   per   year. 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street. 
New  York  City,   Phone  Barclay   1295. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120  W.  42nd  St..   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


mind  in  preparing  copy  it  is  this: 
each  advertisement,  no  matter  how  big 
or  small,  must  have  one  (and  just  one) 
central  or  dominant  idea  behind  it. 
This  is  the  headline,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  rest  of  the  advertisement  is  built 
around  it.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
this  is  the  basic  theme,  around  which 
all  the  variations  are  built.  Fortu- 
nately, in  our  office,  there  are  no  others 
to  consult.  I  say  fortunately,  for 
whenever  several  people  are  asked  for 
their  opinions,  the  result  is  likely  to 
be  disastrous.  Mr.  A  will  want  to 
emphasize  this  point,  and  Mr.  B  that. 
By  the  time  we  come  to  G  or  H  no  real 
advertisement  will  remain. 

LET  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
i  "basic  theme." 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  read  this 
article  will  remember  a  few  of  the 
large  advertisements  we  have  run  on 
"Trader  Horn."  There  was  one  in 
which  we  featured  the  dramatic  inci- 
dent of  the  73-year-old  tinware  ped- 
dler trying  to  sell  a  gridiron,  and 
eventually  writing  a  best  seller. 
There  was  another  in  which  we  fea- 
tured the  expectations  and  thrills  of  a 
reader  who  was  planning  to  read 
"Trader  Horn"  tonight.  There  was 
another  in  which  we  featured  the  min- 
ute-by-minute  reactions  and  adven- 
tures of  a  typical  "Trader  Horn" 
reader   while   engrossed   in   its  pages. 

In  each  case  there  was  one  central 
thought,  featured  in  headline  (and 
possibly  in  illustration)  which  was  de- 
veloped throughout  the  text.  Had  we 
tried  to  combine  several  of  the  ideas 
in  one  advertisement,  we  would  have 
produced  not  an  advertisement  that 
was  several  times  as  good,  but  simply 
a  hodge-podge. 

How  should  reviews  of  the  book  be 
featured  in  the  advertisements?  Some- 
times it  is  relatively  unimportant.  If 
the  copy  of  the  advertisement  itself 
leads  naturally  to  reviews,  we  use 
them.  Or  if  there  is  plenty  of  extra 
room  on  the  page  that  can  be  used 
without  crowding,  we  use  them.  But 
as  a  rule,  we  keep  reviews  in  the  back- 
ground, unless  the  central  idea  of  the 
advertisement  is  the  reviews  which  a 
particular  book  has  received. 

Occasionally  we  feature  the  physical 
book  itself.  We  reproduce  a  picture 
of  it,  describe  its  appearance,  give 
part  of  the  table  of  contents,  tell  the 
reader  how  many  pages  and  illustra- 
tions it  contains,  discuss  the  type-face 
used,  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  and 
binding.     Often  we  feature  the  manu- 
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factiiring   of   the   book:      where   it   is 
made,  how   many  pounds  or  tons  of 
paper  were  used  in  making  an  edition. 
W'c  lielievo  the  public  is  interested  in 
these  details,   this  belief  being  based 
largely  on  the  fact  that  so  many  peo- 
ple we.  meet  seem  to  want  to  be  in  the 
publishing  business,  and  are  generous 
in  their  suggestions  as  to  what  would 
make  a  good  book,  how  it  ought  to 
be  sold,  manufactured  and  advertised. 
Many  booksellers  have  told  me  that 
they  believe  publishers  place  coupons 
at    the    bottom    of    advertisements    to 
get  direct  orders.     I  doubt  if  that  is 
correct.      Judging   from   our   own   ex- 
perience a  coupon  makes  little  differ- 
ence when  the  reader  is  directed  to  "the 
bookstore,  or  the  publisher."    We  once 
took    a    double    page    spread    in    The 
New    York   Times   on   "The   Story   of 
Philosophy."      It   cost   us   more   than 
$2,200.       The    advertisement    had    a 
coupon  in  it,  to  be  sent  to  the  book- 
seller and,   in  cases  where  no   book- 
seller was  conveniently  available,   to 
the  publishers.    We  received  only  five 
direct  coupon  orders.     Shortly  there- 
after,  we  ran   a   quarter   page   adver- 
tisement on  the  same  book  without  a 
coupon,    and    fifteen    orders    came    in 
with   the   advertisement  pinned   to   it. 
I   am   sure  booksellers   will   bear   me 
out  when  I  say  that  most  of  the  ad- 
vertisements  torn    out    of   periodicals 
and  presented  at  bookstores  are  com- 
plete advertisements,  not  the  coupons 
that   are    part   of   the   advertisements. 
\^Tiat,  then,  is  the  use  of  a  coupon? 
Chiefly,    to    test    the    relative   pulling 
powers  of  different  media.     If  we  run 
the  same  advertisement  with  a  coupon 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Harper's 
and  find  that  one  medium  brings  back 
a    measurably    larger   number   of   or- 
ders or  inquiries,  we  conclude  that  the 
more  productive  medium  (costs  being 
equal)   is  the  better  medium  for  that 
particular  book,  or  that  type  of  book. 

Mac  Lean  Buys  Shepard 
Interests 

In  our  last  issue  we  stated  in  the 
News  Digest  that  the  Mac  Lean  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
purchased  The  Inland  Printer,  Chi- 
cago. The  item  should  have  stated  that 
the  Mac  Lean  Publishing  Company  has 
purchased  the  Shepard  interests  only, 
and  that  Horace  T.  Hunter,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mac  Lean  Publishing  Com- 
pany, has  succeeded  Mrs.  Jennie  0. 
Shepard  as  president. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38t/i  Street,  New  York. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Jdrertisers,  eti.\ 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

John  M.  Bickel Magazine  Repeating  Razor  Co.,  New  York,  Ass't  Gen. 

Sales    Mgr Servel  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York  Adv.  &  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

George  W.  Gushing ....  American  Press  Association,  New  York,  Detroit  Mgr.   .  Graham-Paige   Motors   Corp., 

Detroit,  Mich Adv.  Mgr. 

William  B.  E.  Birkett.  .  Burroughs  Adding   Machine   Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich Adv.   Dept. 

P.  C.  Doyle  American  Metal  Cap  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Mgr.   .  Same  Company VicePres. 

J.   C.   Coffey Coronado  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Adv.  Mgr. Frigidaire      Corp.,      Dayton, 

Ohio  Sales  Promotion  Dept.,  Direct 

Mail 

J.   F.    Pedder Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Publicity   Dept. Frigidaire      Corp.,      Dayton, 

Ohio  Sales  Promotion  Dept.,  Sales 

Bulletin 

George    Urquhart Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  Ass"t  VicePres.   American  Piano  Co.,  New 

York    Pres. 

C.  A.   Wagner American  Piano  Co.,  New  York,  Pres Resigned 

Herman  J.   Redfield         United  Publishers  Corp.,  New  York,  Sec'y-Treas National  Trade  Journals,  Inc., 

New  York Pres.  &  Treas. 

N.  J.  Donovan Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc't  Mgr Brief    English    Systems,   Inc., 

New  York    Vice-Pres.  &  Dir. 

Shepard  G.   Barclay        John  H.  Smith  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York,  Gen.  Mgr.  Same  Company Pres.  &  Treas. 

Theodore    Feinstein    .     Harry   M.   Frost   Co.,   Inc.,   Boston,   Mass.,   Member  of 

Staff    Puritan   Stores   Co.,   Inc., 

Boston,    Mass. Adv.  Mgr. 

W.  B.  Morris Munsingwear  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

George  C.  Hubb Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Adv.  Mgr. The  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car 

Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. Ass't  to  Pres. 

Frank   V.    Goodman   .    .  Sonora  Phonograph  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  &  East-  A 

ern  Sales  Mgr American   Bosch   Magneto 

Corp.,    Springfield,    Mass         Sales  Mgr.  of  Radio  Div. 

Ray  L.   Speicher Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Adv.  Dept.   .  Freed-Eisemann  Radio  Corp., 

New  York Adv.  Mgr. 

R.  R.  Smith Freed-Eisemann  Radio  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.       Geuting's    Shoe    Co.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa Adv.  Mgr. 

Alfred  W.  Fischer Altorfer  Bros.  Co.,  Peoria,  111 Conlon  Corp.,  Chicago,  111..  .  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

&  Adv. 

J.  F.  McManemin Electric  Household   Utilities   Corp,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv. 

Mgr Conlon  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.   .  Adv.  Mgr. 

Bennett  Chappie   American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  Publicity 

Dir.    Same  Company Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Adv. 

Leo  H.  Steinhauer Foster  &  Kleuser  Adv.  Agcy,  Seattle,  Wash Grunbaum     Bros.     Furniture 

Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash Adv.  Mgr. 

John  T.  Kelley Bureau   of    Economics,   Washington,    D.    C,   Adv.    and 

Statistical  Work  ' Commonwealth    Bond    Corp., 

New  York    Adv.  Mgr. 

M.   F.   Schmitv Rolls-Royce  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc., 

New  York Adv.  Dept. 

Maxwell   S.   Dane Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  In  Charge  of  Men's  Clothing 

Adv Same  Company Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Thomas  F.  Lannin Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago,  111. The    Frank    M.    Comrie    Co., 

Chicago,  111 Vice-Pres.  &  Dir. 

Mitchell  Dyer Wahl-Eversharp  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Member  of  Sta£[ 

R.  M.  Newcomb Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Member  of  Staff 

Gerald  C.  Smith Andrew  Cone  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres..  .  Lyon  Adv.   Agcy.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Acc't  Executive 

George  W.  Elliott Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo HonigCooper   Co.,   Inc.,   Los 

Angeles,  Cal Prod.  Mgr. 
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U*  S*  Department  of  Commerce 
Confirms  Atlanta^s  Place  as 

Distribution  City 


Percent  coverage  from  Atlanta  branch  offices  of  86  national  concerns, 

selected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  survey  as  typical  of  the 

more  than  900  that  serve  the  South  from  Distribution  City. 


FOR  YEARS  business  men  have  watched  the 
South.  They  saw  its  industry  grow  202.9% 
in  twelve  years,  while  the  entire  United  States 
developed  158.6%  industrially.  They  saw  agri- 
culture slip  the  one-crop  yoke  and  become 
stable,  prosperous.  And  realizing  that  here  was 
a  market  not  to  be  neglected,  cast  about  for  a 
proper  point  from  which  to  serve  it  most 
economically. 

More  than  900  of  these  famous  concerns, 
studying  the  field  with  care,  have  chosen  Atlanta. 
Now  comes  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
dispassionately  surveys  this  swiftly  growing 
market.  Emerging  from  the  facts,  gathered 
over  many  months  of  intensive  study,  is  evi- 
dence that  these  900  great  concerns  have  chosen 
wisely  —  overwhelming  evidence  of  Atlanta's 
importance  in  the  plans  of  every  business  that 
pretends  to  thorough  cover- 
age of  all  its  active  markets. 

Sales  offices  here  bring 
bigger  volume,  because  men 
and  merchandise  may  be 
more  efficiently  routed  over 


the  rich  territory.  Southern  merchants, 
buying  hand  to  mouth  as  elsewhere, 
have  learned  to  look  to  Atlanta 
branches  for  the  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Branch  factories  spring  from  sales 
experience  in  the  territory.  Obviously 
the  market  is  here.  Obviously  goods 
made  here  under  the  economies  of 
efficient  Southern  labor,  low  taxes, 
plentiful  and  cheap  raw  materials,  low- 
cost  power,  will  have  a  dual  "edge"  on  goods 
long-hauled  from  congested,  high-cost  cenfers. 
And  these  branch  factories  grow,  prosper  and 
multiply. 

Atlanta  is  ready  to  show  you  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  your  business — to  any  business  that 
must  pay  dividends.  Without  cost  or  obligation, 
and  in  the  strictest  confidence,  the  Atlanta  In- 
dustrial Bureau  will  make  a  special  survey  of 
this  region  from  your  standpoint.  Item  by 
item,  the  Bureau  will  show  how  you  can  save 
money  on  operation  and  make  money  on  sales. 

A  brief  note  from  you  will  bring  this  infor 
mation  promptly. 

Executive  officers  of  interested  concerns  may  secure  the 
Southeastern  Survey  from  any  office  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  by  writing  ua  on  their  letterheads. 

fTriu  INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 

11   Chamber  of  Commerce 


At  LAN 

Industrial  HcadqumrUrs  of  the  Soutti.^-^ 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (^gerecies,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

W.  J.  Noble Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Porter  -  Eastman  -  Byrne   Co., 

Chicago,  111 Acc't  Executive 

Paul   R.   Nystrom Retail  Research  .'Association,  New  York,  Dir Amos    Parish     &    Co.,    New 

York     Associate  Dir. 

(Effective  March  1) 
H.  A.  Sweeney The  W.  E.  Long  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Prod.  Mgr G.  H.  Robin.son  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Adv.  &  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

Henry   T.   Bourne The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Media  Dept.  The    Griswold-Eshleman    Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio    Space  Buyer 

Philip   G.   Gilmore Capehart-Carey  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. Griffin,     Johnson     &     Mann, 

Inc.,   New   York Member  of  Staff 

W.  E.   Stanley E.  T.  Sadler  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Acc't  Executive The    John    H.    Dunham    Co., 

Chicago,  111.        Contact 

D.  T.  Carlisle George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass Same  Company New  York  Office 

Roderick  W.  Classen        Frank  B.  White  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Advisory  Board  Same    Company Mgr.  of   Industrial   Adv. 

Alfred  C.  Houser Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr. .  .    The    Quinlan    Co.,    Chicago, 

111 Acc't  Executive 

John   M.  Hamilton Salorex  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sales  Mgr The    Quinlan    Co.,    Chicago, 

111 Acc't  Executive 

RoUo  Fogarty   Tribune,  Chicago,  111.,  Bus.  Survey  Depl.     The    Quinlan    Co.,    Chicago, 

111 Prod.  Mgr. 

H.  A.  Sweeney The  W.  E.  Long  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Prod.  Mgr G.  H.  Robinson  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Sales  Promotion  Dir. 

G.  E.  Fiillerton Krichbaiun-Liggett  Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio,  Acc't 

Executive    Same  Company Sec'y  &  Dir. 

S.  Ray  Jones J.  Jay    Fuller  Adv.  Agcv.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.         Adams,   Hildreth   &   Davis, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Vice-Pres. 

O.  E.  Mclntyre The    Charles   William    Stores,    Inc.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y., 

Vice-Pres H.    S.   Howland   Adv.  Agcy.,'  '"^'  ~> 

Inc.,  New  York Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

James  R.  Branson News,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  City  Editor Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind Copy  &  Contact 

Mary  Shaimty Potts-Turnbull  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind Copy  &  Contact 

Anita  Kepler    Citrus  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Dir   .        Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind Copy  &  Contact 

Joseph  H.  Crawley   ....  The    Prest-0-Lite    Co.,    Inc..    Indianapolis,    Ind.,    Gen. 

Office  Mgr Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Copy  &  Contact 

Wallace  Moore Society  for   Electrical   Development,   Rochester,  N.  Y., 

.Sec'y    Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind Copy  &  Contact 

R.   W.   Sparks Times,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ass't  Managing  Editor Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Copy  &  Contact 

Philip  Clarkson  Pack  . .  Philip  Clarkson  Pack  Adv.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Pres       Tiurner-Wagener      Co.,     Inc., 

Chicago,   111 Vice-Pres.  &  Dir. 

Gladys  Hall    Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy  The     Lawrence     Fertig     Co., 

Inc.,  New  York. Copy 

Raymond  Hawley   Metropolitan  Body  Corp.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Vice-Pres.  Hanff  -  Metzger,     Inc.,     New 

York     Contact 

R.   N.   Price K.  L.  Hamman  Adv.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  In  Charee  of 

Credits,  Finances  &  Accounting H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc., 

New  York Head  of  Financial  &  Account- 
ing Depts. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL- [Medio,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Charles  McCahill Journal-American.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Publisher American,  New   York Vice-Pres.  In  Charge  of  Adv. 

Joseph  A.   Plummer     .  .  The  Angus  Co.,  New  York,  Treas.  &  Gen.  Mgr Same  Company Pres. 

Samuel  A.  Moss Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  New  York.  Art  Dir.      Einson-Freeman  Co..  New 

York    Art  Dir. 

R.   C.   Mower Will   Howell   &  Associates,  Chicago.  111..  Partner Manz  Corp..  Chicago.  111.    .  .    Vice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr. 

Charles  S.  Mott Topics  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sales  Rep.     .  .  Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

V.  J.  Rogers Topics  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

Samuel  A.   Gardner.  .  .  .  Liberty,  New  York,  Boston  Office   Same  Company  Mgr.  of  New  England  Div. 

H.   E.   McManus News  and  American,  Baltimore.  .Md.,  Adv.  Dir. Sun  ■  Telegraph,     Pittsburgh, 

Pa Adv.  Dir. 

A.   K.   Isreeli General  Motors  Corp.,  Argentina,  S.  A.,  Adv.  Mgr Intcr-Racial    Press   of   Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  New  York Vice-Pres. 

Maurice  J.  Coughlan       Journal,  New  York  Inter-Racial    Press   of   Amer-  • 

ica.  Inc.,  New  York Adv.  Staff 
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Tell  your  story  to  this 
fellow  in  Oklahoma 


He  represents  73.4%  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  state.  He  smiles  because  of  the  biggest 
corn  crop  in  the  state  since  1915  ...  .  because  of 
a  $16,000,000  increase  over  1926  in  income  from 
his  cotton  ....  because  his  livestock  has  been 
worth  $14,302,000  more  this  year  than  last. 

There  are  178,428  farmers  like  him  who  read 
The  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  each  issue 
....  twice  each  month.  They  represent  a 
market  well  worth  cultivating  ....  intimately. 
Go  after  these  sales  in  1928. 


Ralph  Miller 
adv.  Mgr 


Published  by  THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Also  Publishing  THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  and  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


E.   KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

DETROIT  KANSAS   CITY  ATLANTA 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  [Media,  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

O.  D.  Keep Time,  New  York,  Adv.  &  Circulation  Depts. Same  Company  In   Charge   of  Copy 

Ross  Anderson Record,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  In  Charge  of  Gen.  Promotion 

&   Merchandising    Same  Company  Foreign  Adv.  Mgr. 

Fred  A.  Healy Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mgr.  of  De- 
troit Office    Same  Company   Mgr.  of  New  York  Office 

Shelton  P.  Hubbard ....  Drug  Topics,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept American       Druggist,       New 

York   ..Adv.  Staff 

Earl  Gaines   News,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Display  Adv.  Mgr. Same  Company  Adv.  Mgr. 

R.  S.  McMichael World  &  Evening  World,  New  York,  Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr.   .   Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  New  York  Gen.  Mgr.  of  Newspaper  List 

Joseph  C.  Gries Manz  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

Robert  Hitchings  Record,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Adv.  Dept Same  Company   Local  Adv.  Mgr. 

Frederick  Franklin General  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mgr.  of 

Lamp    Dept Time,  New  York Promotion   Dept.,   In   Charge 

of  Research 

T.  H.  Frazier Times,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Adv.  Mgr. Herald  Tribune,  New  York     Nat'l  Adv.  Dept. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

The  Griffin  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc New    York Shoe     Polish     &     Lotion 

Cream    Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Rae  D.  Henkle,  Inc ..-;.. New    York Publishers    Robinson,  Lightf oot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

C.  Nestle  Co New  York    Permanent  Hair  Wave.  .  .  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Tidewater  Terminals   Philadelphia,  Pa Steamship    Terminal    Op- 
erators &  Warehouses...    Charles   C.   Green   Adv.   Agcy.,   Inc.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  Jordan-Lyman   Co Boston,    Mass Finance   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Servel  Sales,  Inc New  York Electrolux,  Gasless  Re- 
frigerator     George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Neverbreak  Trunk  Co Newark,  N.  J Trunks  Small,  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Standard  Envelope  Mfg.  Co Cleveland,     Pittsburgh     & 

Nashville   Silvertone   Clasp   En-  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

velopes  

Baker  &  Bennett  Co. New  York Gray  Goose  Golf  Balls.  .  .  Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Conlon  Corp Chicago,  lU.  Elec.  Washing  Machines   .  Henry,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago,  III. 

Landon  Radiator  Co North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  .  Radiators    Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frontier  Mfg.  Co North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y     Oak  Motor  Oil Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Bookhouse  for  Children  Chicago,  111.  Publisher    McQuinn  &  Beach,  Inc.,  Cliicago,  111. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co Philadelphia,   Pa Ice  Cream    McKee  &  Albright,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burt  Mfg.  Co Akron,    Ohio Ventilators,  Oil   Filters  & 

Exhaust  Heads Eddy  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Blue  Bell  Overall  Co Greensboro,  N.  C Overalls  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Aluminum  Ware  Co Newark,  N.  J Alumintim  Ware Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dictograph   Products   Corp New  York Acousticon    Harrison  J.  Cowan  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York. 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp Marietta,  Ohio  Silos,  Storage  Bins,  Brood- 
ers, &  Maconco  Building 
Block  Krichbaum-Liggett  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Virginia   Lee,  Inc Cleveland,   Ohio    Greaseless  Speed  Make- 
up     Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Wood  Shovel  &  Tool  Co Piqua,  Ohio   Molybdenum    Shovels, 

Spades,  and  Scoops The  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Bromley-Shepard   Co.,  Inc Lowell,   Mass Women's  Dresses    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Henry  S.  Wampole  Co Baltimore,  Md Extract  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Standard  Drug  &  Sales  Co. Philadelphia,  Pa Muscletone     The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ludlow  S.  Sherwood Chicago,  111 Insurance    The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  G.  Lloyd  Co Chicago,  111 Adco  Binders   The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Watt    Engineering    Co Chicago,  111 Construction    The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Inc.   .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa Lawn  Mowers   The  Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co New  York  Educational  Books   Robinson,  Lightfoot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ruby    Lane,   Inc New  York Chain  Stores   The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Golden  Rule  Shoes,  Inc New  York  Shoes    The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co Chicago,  111 Architectural  Terra  Gotta.  Mcjunkin  Adv.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Smith,  Drum  &  Co Philadelphia,   Pa Textile  &  Laundry 

Machinery    R.   E.  Lovekin  Corp.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Otto  Engine  Works Philadelphia,   Pa. Stationary  Diesel  Engines.R.   E.  Lovekin  Corp.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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Beginning 

with  the  issue  of  March 
7th,KEYED  COPY  will 
appear  once  a  month  in 
Advertising  &  Selling 
as  a  department  of  ad^ 
vertising  case -method 
studies  conducted  by 
Carroll  Rheinstrom* 


"  Editor 

a  The  key  to  the  study  of  effective  advertising  is  not    "How   do    you   like    it?"    but   "What    did  it    do?" 

P  KEYED    COPY    reproduces    advertisements    and    tells    the    actual    results    with    facts    and  figures. 

4,^■^■^.^.4■4■^.4■^.^.4.^■^.^■4■^^^■^.^^4^^•4■^^^^4•^■^^^^4^^^^••^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^•^^^^^^•^••^•^^^^^^^•^•^•^•^^^•^^^^^^'^'^•'••^ 
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CHANGES  m  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   [Continued] 

Name  Address  Product  Now   Advertising    Through 

Mears-Kane-Ofeldt,  Inc Philadelphia,   Pa Gas  Steam  Boilers  &  Wa- 
ter Heaters  R.   E.   Lovekin   Corp..   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Frederick  Iron  &  Steel  Co Frederick,  Md Centrifugal  &  Diaphragm 

Pumps    ..R.   E.   Lovekin   Corp.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Auto-Prime  Pump  Co Cleveland,    Ohio   Home  Water  Systems Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Protexwel   Corp Chicago,  111   Waterproof  Fabrics Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Medallion  Modes    New   York  Dresses    M.  Spivak  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Anaklein,  Inc. New  Y'ork  Dresses    M.  Spivak  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Greater  In?'jrance  Exchange  Building  Chicago,    111 Office   Building Albert   Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harrell    Laboratories Chicago,  III.  Neophen    The    Quinlan   Company,   Chicago,   IlL 

The  Battery  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.  Chicago,    111. Battery  Supplies Frank  M.  Comrie  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

National  Trade  Journals,  Inc.,  New  York Has  been  formed  from  the  merging  of  the  following  magazines:  Building  Age  &  Na- 
tional Builder,  Butchers  Advocate  &  Market  Journal,  Canning  Age,  Cement  Mill  & 
Quarry,  Motor  Boat,  Motorship,  National  Cleaner  &  Dyer,  Oil  Engine  Power,  Fishing 
Gazette  and  Sporting  Goods  Journal. 

The  American  Girl,  New  York Has  appointed  Harry  E.  Hyde,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   as  its  advertising  representative  in 

the  Philadelphia  territory  and  south  to  Washington  territory. 

The  American  Girl,  New  York Has  appointed  Hallett  E.  Cole,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  as  its  Pacific  Coast  advertising  repre- 
sentative. 

Children,  The  Magazine  for  Parents,  New  York  .  Has  appointed  Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  mid-western  adver- 
tising  representative. 

Uusi   Suomi,   Helsingfors,  Finland   Has  appointed  Joshua   B.   Powers.  New  York,   as  its  advertising  representative   in  the 

United   States  and   England. 

Svenska  Dagbladet,  Stockholm,  Sweden Has   appointed   Joshua   B.   Powers,   New   York,   as   its   advertising   representative   in   the 

United  States  and  England. 

Long  Island  Community  Newspapers,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.   .  Have  appointed  Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  their  national  advertising  representative. 

Nature  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C Has  appointed  Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  mid-weslern  advertising 

representative. 

Star-Bulletin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii    Has  appointed  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  its  Pacific  Coa-t  Representative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

John  H.  Smith  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York     .  .    Name  changed  to  Auction  Bridge  Magazine,  Inc..  New  York. 

Julian  J.  Behr  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinati,  Ohio   Has  opened  a  new  office  at  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork.    M.  A.  Abel  will  be  manager  of  the 

office. 

Kelly-Smith  &  Co.,  New  York Will  open  a  new  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.     Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Jr..  will  be  in  charge  of 

the  office.     (Effective  March  1) 

Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Has  opened  a  new  office  in  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Straud  B.  Galey  will  be  the  resident  man- 
ager of  this  office. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.  11    West    42nd    St.,    New  York   Advertising    G.  R.  Jordan 

Merchandising  Art  Service  .     31  E.  27th  St.,  New  York Art  Service   Dan  Hassinger. 

Maxwell  Bauer,  Artists 145  West  45th  St.,  New  York Art  Service Maxwell  Bauer 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES  [Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc.] 

Name  Business  From  To 

Chain  Store  Age    Publication    .35    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago, 

111 224  South  Michigan  A\e.,  Chicago, 

in. 

Auction  Bridge  Magazine,  Inc.       .    Publishers    30  Ferry  St.,  New  York 19  West  44th  St.,  New  York 

Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc Advertising    49  West  45th  St.,  New  York 369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

H.  S.  Howland  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc Advertising   20  Broad  St.,  New  York 2  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published   by  Address  First  Issue        Issuance  Page   Type   Size 

The  Atlantic  Bookshelf Atlantic  Monthly  Co..  .    200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   Feb.    15 8  times  a  year     5%  x  8  inches 

Oriental  Rug  Magazine Oriental    Rug    Magazine 

Publishing  Co.   Fisk  Bldg.,  New  York   Jan Monthly  7  x  10  inches 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


You  may  send  us— prepaid— the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued, 
which  we  are  to  have  the  pnvilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  day.  ^ 


Firm  Name    Street     Address 

City    State    

Indiinduol  Signing  Order Official   Position 
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Keeping  in  Step 
with  the  Modern 
Tempo 

VJT  AS  refrigeration,  gas  lionse- 
heating  units,  laundry  appliances,  radiant 
heaters,  heat  control  ranges,  automatic 
water  heaters,  60,000  industrial  applica- 
tions— these  are  only  a  few  indications 
of  how  the  gas  industry  is  in  step  with  the 
modern  tempo. 

Walk  into  the  average  gas  company 
oflSce  today  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
not  so  many  years  ago.  Gone  are  the  ram- 
shackle buildings  housing  a  nondescript 
group  of  dust-covered  appliances.  In  their 
place  are  spacious  edifices  where  immac- 
ulate and  sparkling  appliances  are  ar- 
ranged and  displayed  with  the  technique 
of  an  up-to-date  department  store. 

You'll  find  other  innovations,  too. 
Courteous,  intelligent  salesmen.  And  a 
home  service  department,  where,  in  a 
bright  kitchen,  a  lady  in  white  con- 
ducts classes  in  the  fine  art  of  cooking 
and  many  phases  of  home  economics. 
Through  this  and  manifold  activities  the 
gas  company  has  become  a  community 
center  of  education  and  service. 

The  same  spirit  is  reflected  by  the 
manufacturers  closely  affiliated  with 
this  great  industry.  They  are  striving 
more  than  ever  before  to  improve  and 
perfect  their  appliances  and  equipment 
so  that  the  ultimate  of  service  and  econ- 
omy can  be  enjoyed  by  the  consumers. 


THIS     WILL     BE    THE     NEW     HOME     OF    THE 
CONSOLIDATED  CAS  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


As  a  result  of  this  alertness  to  chang- 
ing needs,  the  gas  industry  has  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  taken  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  major  markets.  To- 
day it  serves  15,000,000  homes  and 
is  expanding  at  the  yearly  rate  of  600,000 
new  customers. 

Comprised  of  1700  units,  each  a  good- 
size  market,  it  represents  a  big  oppor- 
tunity to  the  manufacturer  seeking  a 
stable,  expanding  outlet  for  his  product. 


More  detailed 
information? 


We'll  gladly  send  it. 


A  weekly.  Gas  Ace-Record 
is  first  in  news  interest.  Also, 
it  is  first  in  constructive  leader- 
shii>.  This  has  given  it  circula- 
tion and  advertising  dominance. 


GAS  AGE-RECORD 

9  East  38tli  Street,  New  York 


'y. 


Adveitisiiifi 

aSeUinF' 


nmtu^;ni[ili    l.j       Tin;    Ni\v.<"    N'c\v   York 
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Ifs  a  pretty  good  guide  to 

GRAVURE   ADVERTISING 

VALUES 

when  local  advertisers,  w^ho  read 
Chicago  gravure  sections  and 
know  intimately  their  artistic 
and  news  standards,  place  most 
of  their  gravure  advertising  in 
The  Daily  News. 


THE      SCORE 

(Total  local  advertising  in 
Chicago  gravure  mediums 
in  agate  lines  for  1927). 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  . .  169,091 
Second  Paper 109,710 


The  Photogravure  Section 

THE    CHICAGO    DAILY    NEWS 

CHICAGO'S  HOME   NEWSPAPER 


Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW   YORK 
J.     B.     Woodward 
110    E.    42nd    St. 

MEMBER    OF 


CHICA(;()  DETROIT 

Woodward  &   Kelly  Woodward  &   Kelly 

360      N.      MichiBan     Ave.  40,S   Fine   Arts    Bldg. 

THE    100.000    (;R()1  I-    OF    AMERICAN    CITIES 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

C.    Geo.    Krognes.s 

253   1st  Nat'l   Bank   Bids. 


Published   ever.v   othr-r   Wednesday   by    Adverti.siiiB    Fortnightly.    Inc..    !i    Kast   :;Sth   St..    Now    Vi.rk.    N.    Y.     Subscription    price    $8.00    per 
year.     V'olume   10.     No.    10.     Kntered  as   second  class   matter   May  7,    1923,    at    Post    Otlice    at    New    York    under    Act    of    March    3,    1879, 
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OU  can  sell  the  great  Pittsburgh  market 
with  one  newspaper.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  is 
overwhelmingly  dominant.  Press  circulation 
is  concentrated  where  you  want  it. 

The  Greater  Pittsburgh  territory  is  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally sound  condition.  Pittsburgh  pros- 
perity is  firmly  rooted  in  its  3,415  industrial 
plants  which  are  diversified  among  259  distinct 
lines  of  endeavor  insuring  large  and  continuous 
payrolls. 

Pittsburgh  was  one  of  the  very  few 
cities  to  increase  in  automobile 
sales  in  1927  and  indications  point 
to  a  still  bigger  year  in  1928. 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

National     Advertising     Department 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Offices:     New  York     Chicago     Detroit     Atlanta     San  Francisco     Los  Angeles     Portland     Seattle 
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So  great  is  the  circulation,  so  complete 
is  the  coverage  and  so  powerful  is  the 
prestige  of  The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  that 
in  1927 

447 

National  Advertisers* 

used  The  NEWS 

exclusively  in  Indianapolis 

Numbered  in  this  long  list  are  scores  of  America's 
most  successful  merchandisers  —  keen  judges  of 
newspaper  values  and  marketing  factors  who 
would  unhesitatingly  use  every  newpaper  in 
Indianapolis  were  this  a  necessity  to  win  this 
important  market. 

An  adequate  advertising  appropriation  concen- 
trated in  The  Indianapolis  News  accomplishes 

maximum  results  with  minimum  advertising 
and  sales  cost. 


*Medical  advertisers  not  included. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

jsiHi^  '^he  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON    BRIDGE,   Advertising   Manager 

NEW  YORK:     DAN  A.  CARROLL  CHICAGO:     J.   E.  LUTZ 

110  East  42nd  Street  The  Tower  Building 

F^EWS  1927  CIRCULATION  WAS  LARGEST  IN  NEWS  58-YEAR  HISTORY 
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EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 


FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Sticking  to  a  Principle 


Hi 


■  OP  into  the  sled,  lad,  and 
we'll  get  to  town  in  a  jiffy," 
-said  a  father  to  his  son  as 
the  elder  man  finished  piling  in  the 
load  of  potatoes  he  was  preparing  to 
sell  in  a  neighboring  market.  The 
boy  did  as  he  was  told  and  the  old 
bobsled  drove  away  while  a  fond 
mother  stood  in  the  door  of  the  little 
farmhouse  waving  farewell  and  trying 
to  smile  through  the  tears  that  coursed 
down  her  cheeks. 

The  young  man  was  leaving  the  old 
home  to  make  his  way  alone  in  that 
mysterious  realm,  business.  He  had 
completed  a  course  in  the  near-by  com- 
mercial school  and  after  a  seemingly 
hopeless  search  had  procured  a  job 
from  a  merchant  in  an  adjacent  town. 
The  owner  of  the  store  agreed  not  to 
charge  the  lad  anything  for  being 
round  and  learning  the  business.  After 
three  months,  if  he  had  proved  his 
worth,  he  was  to  receive  the  munificent 
wage  of  three  dollars  and  a  half  a 
week. 

This  incident  happened  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  near  Watertown,  New 
\ork.  The  boy  worked  diligently  and 
in  less  than  three  years  had  advanced 
to  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week.  Later 
he  received  ten  dollars,  and  the  road 
to  success  appeared  to  be  straight 
ahead. 

The  germ  of  an  idea  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  farmer  boy's  mind.  Said 
he  to  his  employer:  "May  I  have  a 
little  space  to  use  in  trying  out  a 
scheme  that  will  sell  some  of  our  old 
slock?" 

"Go  ahead!"'  replied  the  boss. 
"Let's  see  what  you  can  do."  Which 
remark  gave  birth  to  a  plan  that  de- 
veloped one  of  the  world's  greatest 
romances  of  business. 

The  following  day  the  customers  on 
entering  the  store  were  confronted  with 
an  odd  sight.  On  a  small  sening 
table  were  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends. 


Above  the  goods  was  a  printed  card 
which  read,  "Take  your  choice  at  five 
cents  each." 

Nearly  every  article  was  sold  the 
first  day,  and  the  idea  of  selling  a 
large  assortment  of  goods  at  a  fixed 


THI-:     URST    TKN-CKNT    STORK 

low  price  was  launched  and  proved  in 
a  practical  way. 

A  little  later  the  clerk  branched  out 
for  himself  with  the  backing  of  his 
boss.  The  first  five-and-ten-cent  store 
was  started  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  opening  day  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  new 
store  was  sold.  The  farmer  boy  had 
arrived.  He  had  transformed  a  fanci- 
ful notion  into  a  strict  reality  which 
eventually  made  him  one  of  the  rich 
men  of  the  world. 

He  has  pas.scd  on,  but  tens  of  thou- 
sands  of  people  are   now   busy   oper- 


ating the  stores  that  he  gathered  into 
one  big  company.  Great  factories  are 
busy  supplying  these  stores  with  mil- 
lions of  articles,  and  this  industrial 
activity,  giving  employment  to  other 
thousands  of  workers,  is  even  a  more 
lasting  monument  to  the  poor  farmer 
lad  who  had  an  idea  than  is  the  great 
Woolworth  Building  in  New  York, 
which  bears  his  name. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  adiieve- 
ment  throughout  the  entire  realm  of 
American  business  that  teaches  sucln 
a  pointed  and  forceful  lesson  as  does 
the  true  story  of  the  Woolworth  accom- 
plishment. The  secret  of  the  success  of 
this  outstanding  commercial  scheme 
can  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  "Decide 
on  a  sound  policy  and  stick  to  it." 
The  ten-cent  store  has  survived  all 
the  economic  storms  since  1879.  In 
periods  when  values  soared,  most  busi- 
nesses that  were  based  on 
the  policy  of  a  fixed  price 
either  changed  their  plans 
or  gave  up  in  despair. 
But  Woolworth  stuck  to 
his  principle.  Never  once 
did  he  falter  in  the  belief 
that  greater  success  would 
come  from  selling  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  com- 
modities with  only  a  small 
profit  on  each  article 
than  from  selling  fewer 
goods  at  a  high  price. 
His  purchases  were  in 
such  volume  that  manu- 
facturers could  afford  to 
sell  their  products  to  him 
at  a  heretofore  unheard- 
of  figure. 

The  manufacturer  of  a 
finger   ring  that   retailed 
for  fifty  cents  laughed  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  Wool- 
worth     buyer     that     this 
same  ring  might  be  pro- 
duced    to     sell     for     ten 
cents.     The  manufacturer 
was  doing  very  well  with  the  article 
and  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  sales  of 
4.50   dozen   that    year.      However,    the 
buyer   kept   at    it   and    convinced   tlie 
manufacturer  that  the  plan  was  feasi- 
ble. As  a  result,  the  company  during 
the  following  year  sold  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  these  same  rings. 

It  means  something  to  a  manufac- 
turer when  a  buyer  comes  to  him 
and  says,  "I  will  agree  to  take  twelve 
million  yards  of  your  curtain  material 
each  year."  Or  let  us  take  the  case 
of  glassware.  Imagine  what  it  means 
lo  the  fac-     [Continued  on  page  44] 
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ARE  YOUR  ^EST  IDEAS 
THROWN  NAKED  TO  THE  STREET? 

You  recognize  the  merit  of  your  good  ideas  because 
you  see  them.  Your  public  is  visual  minded  too.  Don't 
make  it  easy  for  the  crowd  to  miss  your  point  by  rushing 
your  ideas  out  before  they  are  effectively  clothed.  Define 
their  meaning  with  pictorial  dress.  Then  your  good  ideas 
are  no  longer  naked  orphans.  In  magazines,  newspapers 
— in  all  of  your  printed  sales  efforts — your  good  ideas  can 
be  made  effective  ideas  with  the  intelligent  use  of  photo- 
engravings. 'Phone  the  nearest  member  of  the  American 
Photo -Engravers  Association  today.  He  can  help  give 
your  worth-while  ideas  effective  graphic  appeal  in  print. 

No.  3  of  a  series  illustrating  the  versatility  of  the  zinc  etching 

AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

CENEKAL      OFFICES    ♦    863     MONADNOCK      DLOCK     ♦     CHICAGO 


Your  Story 

in  Picture 

Leaves  Nothing 

Untold 


Copyright  1927,  American  Photo- Engraver s  Association 
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Assists 
Remind, 


IT  is  advertising's 
business  to  prompt, 
remind,  suggest  and 
be  constantly  about  this 
business.  Mediums  in 
which  advertising  is 
carried  cannot  by  them- 
selves directly  assist  at 
the  job,  except  as  they 
provide  a  vehicle  for  this 
prompting,  reminding 
and  suggesting.  But  they 
can  indirectly  help  by 
being  wary  of  injecting 
into  the  editorial  and 
news  content  anything 
that  bombshells  the 
advertiser's  position. 

c 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 
does  not  deliberately 
seek  through  its  own 
columns  to  belittle  sell- 
mg  messages  in  adver- 
tising  in  presenting  the 
grist  that  comes  from 
the  world's  mill. 

The  columns  of  this 
newspaper  are  clean. 


to  Prompt, 
Suggest .... 

orderly  ranks  that  assist, 
not  insist;  that  speak 
modestly  yet  forcefully 
in  their  news  content 
without  whittling  away 
any  attention  value  the 
advertiser  has  sought  to 
create.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
otherwise.  To  dress  up 
journalism    and    set    it 


walking  down  the  street 
standing  on  its  head  so 
to  speak  for  attention's 
sake. 

c 

Agate  lines  in  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  are 
enhanced  in  their  bus- 
iness  of  prompting, 
reminding  and  suggest' 
ing  in  the  Detroit  market 
by  excluding  as  compan- 
ions,  the  bi2;arre  element 
in  news  presentation. 
Here  the  advertiser  is 
literally  next  to  reading 
matter,  not  "  reading 
smatter  ",  and  advertis' 
ing  prospers  accordingly.     / 

N 
Coupled  to  journalistic  \ 
restraint  advertisers 
secure  through  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  a 
circulation  coverage 
embracing  every  other 
home  in  the  entire 
Detroit  market,  reprc 
senting  practically  every 
household  to  be  deliber' 
ately  sought  as  a  sales 
outlet  in  any  advertising 
set  up. 


^he  ^ttvo^^xet  ?^xt^0 


I  m  Ve.rree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ISatiorud   RepreserUatives 
DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SIXG  A  SONG  OF  SANDBURG 

On  a  sidi>street  in  Dubuque  an  old  lady  is  hollerinsr 
•'Fish."  ... 

Four  Italian  piano-movers  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  have 
corns.    .   .    . 

Tank  towns  and  cities  full  of  fish,  piano-movers  and 
the  dreams  of  big-muscled  buckos  waving  lanterns  in 
the  freight-yards  at  night — ■ 

And  so  it  goes. 

But  in  New  York,  high,  high  above  the  roofs  and  the 
Camel  cigarette  signs 

In  sleek  offices,  lynx-eyed  young  men  arc  writing  adver- 
tisements for  The  New  Yorker. 

Automobiles,  silk  hosiery  and  hats,  lingerie  and  perfumes, 
cigarettes  and  table  waters.  Park  Avenue  apartments 
and  modern  furniture,  all  the  luxuries  of  metro- 
politans. 

Advertisements  that  are  difi'erent  because  New  York  is 
different. 

New  York  is  indifferent — indifferent  as  a  black  cat  gorged 
with  chopped  liver. 

New  York  is  an  oyster 

But  rich  meat  and  pearls  are  for  those  who  can  open 
this  hard-shelled  city. 

You  can  open  it.  Brother. 

Get  your  advertising  men  busy  on  some  advertisements 
for  The  New  Yorker. 

Tell  the  right  crowd  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place — 

That's  the  stuff. 
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-^     with  the  newspaper  that  is 
Portland's  first  Advertising  buy/ 


Rai 


iDIO  advertisers 
—  who  check  today's 
advertising  by  tomor- 
row's sales  —  pub- 
lished more  space  in 
The  Oregonian  dur- 
ing 1927  than  in  aU  the  other  Port- 
land newspapers  combined.  And 
this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  leader- 
ship in  radio  advertising  which  The 
Oregonian  has  maintained  for  the 
past  six  years  —  ever 
since  radio  became  uni- 
versally popular. 

The  Oregonian 's  ra- 
dio station  KGW  is  the 
outstanding    station    of 


1^a(/io  luAdvertising  hi 
Tortland  during  1^2-/ 


LINES 

The  Oregonian 256,060 

2nd  Paper 108,710 

3rd  Paper 56,490 

4th  Paper 30,114 


OviT  fifty  per  cent  of  Portland's 
homes  have  radios.  KGW,  The 
Oregonian' s  radio  station^  has  an 
audience  of  over  a  million  people. 


the  Pacific  North- 
west. Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  all  Portland 
people  who  own  ra- 
dios prefer  KGW 
to  all  other  stations 
(from  a  new  independent  survey). 
And  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  Port- 
land's radio  owners  prefer  The 
Oregonian  for  radio  news. 

Here  is  an  unbeatable  result- 
getting  combination 
for  radio  advertisers. 
Tuue  in  now  with  the 
newspaper  that  is 
Portland's  first  adver- 
tising buy. 


\t  %xt$m\m 


PORTLAND,       OREGON 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  over  106,000  dally,  over  158,000  Sunday 

Naiiemally  represented  by  \'ERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc.  :  185  Madison  Ave,  New  York;  Stcger 
Building,   Chicago;   311   Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit;  Monadnock   Building,  San  Francisco 

THE     GREAT     NEWSPAPER     OF     THE     PACIFIC     NORTHWEST 
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MOLL  cm  MADE 


ff 


Let  Me  See  It  When  You've  Finished'' 


THAT'S  the  inevitable  reaction  when  your  book  is 
bound  in  Molloy  Made  Covers!  It  fairly  radiates 
importance,  and  it  looks  so  mightily  interesting  that  a 
waiting  list  is  immediately  formed.  And  as  it  makes 
the  rounds,  the  high  spots  of  your  message  are  stamped 
on  the  minds  of  the  very  men  you  wish  to  reach. 

Such  attention-power  is  only  one  advantage  at- 
tained through  the  use  of  Molloy  Made  Covers.  After 
its  travels  around  the  office,  your  book  returns,  per- 
haps, to  the  desk  of  the  purchasing  agent.  He  may 
place  it,  for  quick  reference,  in  a  bookcase  with  other 
books.  But  there  its  salesmanship  is  strongly  in  evi- 
dence, for  it  stands  out  from  the  multitude  of  com- 
petitors' books  like  a  Rolls-Royce  in  a  wrecking 
yard,  calling  your  name  and 
product  to  instant  attention 
when  need  arises. 

Or,  suppose  its  mission  calls 
for  active  duty  in  a  machine 
shop,  a  garage,  or  a  foundry  — 
where  conditions  in  no  way 
resemble  a  modern  hbrary — 
where  hands  are  dirty,  and 
your  parts  catalog  or  instruc- 


Commercial 

Covers 

for 

Every  Purpose 


and 


tion  book  is  more  liable  to  be  thrown  about  than  to 
be  treated  carefully.  Then  your  Molloy  Made  Covers 
demonstrate  the  stuff  that's  in  them — the  waterproof 
coating  which  is  easily  cleaned — the  tough,  wear- 
proof base  w»hich  holds  your  book  together  through 
any  kind  of  treatment. 

Industry  and  commerce  alike  sound  the  praises  of 
Molloy  Made  Covers — a  chorus  of  glad  sales- 
managers  accompanied  by  the  deep  bass  of  wheels 
busy  on  increased  production.  Join  in  the  song — 
you'll  find  the  words  in  the  new  Molloy  booklet 
which  we'll  be  glad  to  send  if  you'll  pencil  a  note  on 
vour  letterhead. 

And  if  you  care  to  send  us  detailed  information 

about   the  book   you  are 

planning,  you  will  receive 
samples,  a  sketch  suggesting 
the  appropriate  cover  idea, 
and  an  estimate  of  what  it 
will  cost  in  the  quantity  you 
specify.  Our  successful  ex- 
perience is  entirely  at  your 
disposal — no  obligation  is  in- 
volved. Let  us  hear  from  you! 


ifj  J  H 


m 


for  full  -  flexible  covers 


In  addition  to  Mollov  lAadc 
Covers.,  we  offer  this  new  Molloy 
materiiil,  which  tna}{es  possible 
many  effects  not  hitherto  obtain^ 
able.  Requires  no  backing  and 
cannot  fray  at  the  edge. 

Full  flexible  covers,  embossed 
and  colored  after  the  manner  of 
artificuil  leather,  of  a  substance 
u'hich  takes  wire  stitchmg  /ler- 
fectly.  For  important  booklets, 
pamphlets,  proposals,  or  port' 
folios,  covers  of  Mocotan  insure 
the  attention  you  desire. 

Samples  /uTTiuhcd  on  request,  unth 
full  injormauon  as  to  the  iicLipwbiiitv 
of  Mocotan  to  your  purpose. 


cy/ie 

DAVID  ).MOLLOY 

Companu 

2<S63  Norih  Western  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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hjlectrical  Nianufacturers 

turn  to  American  Machinist  for  information 

in  matters  of 

desigri . . .  production .  .  .  plant  operation 


B. 


BECAUSE  their  products 
are  made  ahnost  entirely  from   metals! 

And  the  production  men  and  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
equipment,  be  it  for  generation,  distribu- 
tion or  appliances  are  confronted  with 
problems  regarding  jigs  and  fixtures,  or 
heat  treatment  of  parts  {design)  also  with 
problems  in  material  handling  {plant  oper- 
ation) .  .  .  then  again,  it  may  be  a  question 
on  machining  or  grinding  parts  {produc- 
tion.) 
In  this  day  of  keen  competition  when  the 


constant  cry  is  "Lower  Production  Costs" 
.  .  .  you'll  find  these  men  turning  to  the 
pages  of  American  Machinist  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  mentioned  above  ...  in 
fact,  they  have  for  over  SO  years. 

While  the  electrical  manufacturers  repre- 
sent but  one  of  the  group  of  metal-working 
industries,  you'll  find  that  one  industry 
learns  from  the  performance  facts  of  an- 
other. That  is  why  the  electrical  group  is 
so  strongly  represented  in  the  circulation  of 
American  Machinist  .  .  .  both  plants  and 
type  of  men. 


/ymericanflacWnlst 

A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard   Rate  &  Data  Service, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

You  may  send   us — prejaid — the   current   number   of   Standard   Rate 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 


.192. 


Data   Service,    together    with   all   bulletins   since   it   was  issued, 


If  we  arc  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  esded. 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  by 
bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 


Firm  Name    Street     Address 

City    State    

Indhndual  Signing  Order Official    Position 
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Good  drawing  makes  life,  movement.  all--authenlic  looking,  .tnj  ihc  resultant  emotion  that  is  aroused  in  the  person  that  sees 
it  is.  in  proportion,  more  profound  and  comprehending.  In  pholographv  this  truth  is  half  realized,  but  onlv  a  real  artist  can 
grasp  the  actual  pilch  ot  movement  and  compose  figures  into  that  momcntarv  vision  that  an  eve  may  catch     but  a  camera,  never. 


ROMANTIC  -REALIST 
among  American  il- 
/^^  jf-  '•A'  lustrators,  John 
\f  ^^      I  Lagatta    seems  most 

aware     that     human 
beings  have  substance  as  \%'ell  as  linear 
term — that  they  have  flesh,  bone  and 
dimension  and  that  the  whole  marvellous 
mechanism    works   or  rests    in  compo- 
sitions of  beautiful  curves  and  rhythms. 
Illustrators     have    guessed    at    human 
colorfulness    and    many    have    seen    the 
human  form  and  the   play    ol    it   through 
no  trugal  spectrum.  Some  gifted  illustra- 
tors ha\'e  combined  superb  dra\N'ing  with 
gossamer  delicacy  in  their  interpretations 
ol  romantic  illustration.  Others  ha\e  lol- 


JOHN      J 
P  LAGATTA  ^ 

lowed  a  rule  that  male  t^'pes  must  be 
rocklike,  angular  and  cjnical  whde  fe- 
male types  must  be  bloodless,  rouge 
lipped,  wistful,  delicately  rounded  (in 
two  dimensions)  and  a  "bit  of  innocent 
blended,  paradoxically  enough,  with  a 
touch  of  \vistful  seductiveness. 

The  types  of  John  Lagatta.  however, 
are  substantial  in  lovely  gracefulness. 
The V    are    so    substantial     that    each 


accent  ofdra\v- 

ing     seems     to 

grow    f  r  o  m    a 

voluptuous    ap- 
preciation. And 

yet  the  creature 

that  comes  to 
life  on  the  dra\ving 
board  bears  the  un- 
mistakable marks 
ot  blue  blood  and  the  social  register. 
(This  is  important  to  the  advertiser.) 
Also  this  fact,  that  the  artist's  sensitiveness 
to  muscular  beauty  is  too  vital  to  be  hidden 
beneath  the  beautiful  silks  and  textures 
he  drapes  them  m,  makes  John  Lagatta  an 
outstanding  figure  in  iasnion  illustration. 


THE  WALKER  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

M    F,    .\t    li    K    R       A    >\    K    R    I    C    A    N       P    H    O   T   O   -    E   N    G    R   A    \'    K    R    S       A    S    S   O    C    I    A    T   I    O    N 


,r. 


A  weak  sentence  ma_v  unbalance  the  thought  of  .in 
argument,  a  weak  link  make  valueless  the  struogcst 
chain.  The  rc^uU  ot  a  miscarried  color  (heme  in 
the  engraving  vra\  not  always  be.  for  praclical  pur- 
poses,   as    devastating.      But    for   the   careful    artist, 

NUMBER     T  W  E  N  T  Y  -  E  I  G  II  T      OF     THE      SERIES 


ENGtaWiNO  (P 


who  views  each  effort  as  his  creative  child,  thc 
dimming  of  even  a  microscopic  highlight  must  be 
guarded  against.  Respect  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  creative  artist  is  the  foundation  of  good  en- 
graving. 'X,  ^N.,  f"^  '^,  "^-  *"v. 

WILL     BE     HE  N  D  R  I  K      \'  A  N      LOO  N 
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If  Circulation  Is  the  Key 
to  National  and  Local  Advertising 


— and  it  is — 


Do  Publishers  Pay  Enough  Attention 
to  Their  Circulation  Departments? 


When  competition  cuts  in,  it  hurts  principally  through 
circulation. 

When  a  publication  loses,  it  is  usually  through  circulation 
troubles. 

There  is  nothing  more  vital  to  a  publication's  sustained  suc- 
cess than  the  building  of  circulation  upon  a  basis  that  will 
endure  all  tests  of  investigation  and  of  time. 

A  newspaper,  if  it  will,  can  pioneer  for  its  community  and 
draw  trade  for  its  merchants  from  a  radius  impossible  with- 
out the  newspaper's  incomparable  influence.  Indeed,  if 
one  newspaper  does  not  assume  that  responsibility,  the  time 
comes  when  competition  forces  the  issue  at  sometimes  pro- 
hibitive cost. 

All  circulation  costs  money,  but  the  costliest  by  far  is  the 
kind  that  does  not  stick. 

No  investment  can  yield  a  publisher  handsomer  returns  than 
a  permanent  circulation  manager  of  exceptional  ability  and 
sterling  character. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1S88 

Publisliers'  Rei>resentatives 
NEW   YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS    CITY 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Hour  When  the  Whole  World 

Is  tlie  Hour  of  the  Morning  M;' 


"Halt-Power"  Added  to  Letters 
by  Using  Pictures  as  well  as  Words 


WHAT  is  the  first  thing  that  you  look  for  in  a 
photograph?  Your  picture.  To  everyone 
the  most  important  thing  is  themself.  It 
is  this  personal  element  that  makes  letters  the  most 
productive  of  mail  matter. 

Those  who  rely  entirely  on  the  power  of  words  have 
made  amazinj^  sales  records.  But  how  much  more 
effective  it  usually  is  to  add  to  the  power  of  words 
the  power  of  pictures — not  just  illustrations  in  a 
folder  or  booklet  attached,  but  to  illustrate  the  letter 
itself — to  put  the  whole  story  "under  one  roof"  for 
immediate  action  or  ready  reference. 

Those  who  plan  direct  mail  matter  are  making  wider 
use  of  illustrated  letters.  In  test  after  test,  the  illus- 
trated letter  has  outsold  those  not  illustrated. 

One  concern  which  sells  entirely  by  mail  (orders  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $1000  each)  had  two  offerings  to 
make.  Both  were  illustrated  and  described  on  the 
inside  of  the  four-page  letter,  but  only  one  was  fea- 
tured in  the  typed  message.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  one  which  received  no  mention  on  the  first  page 
was  the  item   which   met   popular  need   at  that  time. 


This  secondary  offer  turned  what  would  have  been 
an  unprofitable  mail   campaign  into  a  profitable  one. 

If  you  prefer  facts  and  not  fancies — if  you  keep  your 
eye  on  results,  make  the  experiment  on  your  next 
mail  campaign.  Find  out  for  yourself.  It  may  be  the 
means  of  far  greater  returns  from  your  investment 
in  printing  and  postage. 

Until  Two-Text  was  invented,  there  was  no  paper 
that  exactly  met  the  needs  of  the  illustrated  letter. 
Bond  papers  were  not  practical  for  fine  screen  color 
printing,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  opaque.  On  the 
other  handj  if  coated  papers  were  employed,  Ihey  lost 
the  "letter-feel"  which  bond  paper  alone  seems  to  give. 

In  Two-Te.xt  was  combined  for  the  first  time  a  real 
bond  paper  for  the  typewritten  message,  with  a  coated 
surface  inside,  on  which  could  be  printed  the  finest 
screen  halftones.  It  has  the  folding  qualities  of  the 
best    folding-enamel — does   not   crack   and   is   opaque. 

If  you  are  interested  in  better  results  from  sales  let- 
ters, let  us  send  you  the  Handbook  containing  sample 
sheets  all  ready  for  the  layout  man's  pencil  and  speci- 
mens of  successful  jobs.  Standard  Paper  Manufac- 
turintr  Company,  Richmond,  \'a. 


TWO-TEXT   ILLUSTRATED  LETTER   PAPER 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Ink-Thirsty  Standard  Blottint/s 
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AST  YEAR  the  April  issue  of 

Delineator 


showed  an  increase  in  advertising 
lineage  of  31%  compared  with  the 
corresponding  issue  of  the  year  be- 
fore. .  .while  this  April's  Delineator 
shows  an  increase  of 

40.2% 

compared  with  last 
year's  April  issue 


«J(S 


For  every  month  more 
and  more  advertisers  are 
recognizing  the  value  of 

Delineator 


ajfs 
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John  W.  Thompson 
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'  1  SHALL  be  very  much  inter- 
Aested    to   see    it    in    print    and 

Is  the  Editor  Dead  ? 

27 

Kenneth  M.  Goode 

t 
d 

5  read   the   walloping   I  shall   un- 
oubtedly     get      (or     it!"     writes 

When  Production  Is  Speculative  Everyone  is  Hard 

h 

larry   R.  Wellman.  author  of   the 

Boiled 

28          \ 

;ading  article  in  this  issue,  "Isn't 
;   Time   to  Revise   Our   \  lews   on 

E.  M.  West 

F 

rice   Maintenance?" 

The  Editorial  Page 

29          , 

Mr.     Wellman    is    Professor    in 
iiarge  of   Marketing  at  the  Amos 

Keved  Copy 

30          1 

"uck     School     of     Administration 

Conducted  by  Carroll  Rheinslrom 

a 
• 

nd  Finance  at  Dartmouth,  a  posi- 
on    he    has    held    since    the    war. 

Operating  an  Advertising  Agency 

36          I 

n  addition   to  his  collegiate  work 

Mary  Barstoiv 

h 

e  has  been  sales  consultant  dur- 

«^               ' 

ng   the   last   eight   years   for   over 

The  Top  Third 

38          t 

wenty  concerns.     He   was   at  one 

Frank  M.  Butler 

t 

me  advertising  manager  and  later 

What  Is  the  Local  Newspaper's  Place  in  the  Fire 

t 

ice-President    in    charge    of    Dis- 
ribution     for     the      Walter      M. 

Insurance  Schedule  ? 

40          1 

X)wney  Company,  Boston. 
Prospective    wallopers    are 

/.  W.  Longnecker 

V 

famed  that   all   bouts  will   be  no- 

Tlie  News  Digest 

74           i 

ecision  and  will  be  strictly  under 

5 

larquis  of  Queensberry  rules. 
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When  Business  Checks 

'SKe  cAdvertising  ^^sults 


Today  Collier's  offers  advertisers  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  1,600,000  with 
over  650,000  on  ihe  newsstands.  Adt'er- 
tisers  who  ordered  1928  space— last  year- 
are  getting  a  circulation  bonus  of  a  quarter 
miliion  to  a  half  miliion  families  per  issue. 


Collier's   Newsstand   Growth 


IGH  SPEED  ADVERTISING  must  do  its 

/      /  share  in  taking  care  of  high  speed  production 

V,_  ^^       ^    — or  profits  begin  to  sink.   In  these  days  of 

keen  competition  manufacturers  demand  a  quick 

return  on  their  advertising  investments. 

How  do  you  check  your  advertising  results? 

One  manufacturer  of  a  three  dollar  article,  who 
keeps  a  careful  record  of  his  advertising  income, 
writes  us  as  follows :  "Our  full  page  advertisement 
in  the  December  34th  issue  (of  Collier's)  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  we  have  ever  run  .  .  .  We 
have  already  received  enough  business  ■ —  in  less 
than  three  weeks — to  cover  all  our  costs.  And 
as  orders  are  still  pouring  in,  the  direct  profit  will 
be  quite  substantial." 

Another  advertiser  tells  us  that  a  page  in  Collier's 
brought  in  $10,186.50  worth  of  cash  orders  on  a- 
$5.50  product  in  equally  fast  time. 

This  is  one  way  to  check  advertising  results — and 
it's  a  valuable  one.  But  what  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  advertisements  are  not  designed  to  pull  en- 
quiries or  direct  orders? 

For  them  there  is  the  most  truthful  and  funda- 
mental measurement  of  all — the  test  of  editorial 
interest  and  response. 

Applying  this  test  to  Collier's  you  find,  for  exam- 
ple, that  in  17  weeks  a  single  editorial  feature 
brought  in  more  than  201,000  letters  from  readers. 

And  that  a  recent  Collier's  article  by  Roger  W. 
Babson  struck  such  a  responsive  business  chord  that 
in  six  days  manufacturers  and  advertising  agents 
telegraphed  and  wrote  for  105,359  reprints  of  it. 

Such  facts  as  these  show  the  thoroughness  and 
interest  with  which  Collier's  is  read — and  there- 
fore they  write  a  guarantee  of  quick  and  substantial 
return  into  every  advertising  investment  in  Collier's. 
Furthermore  they  have  put  a  new  phrase  into  sales 
conversation — "Use  Collier's  for  Action!" 


THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 
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Isn't  It  Time  to  Revise  Our  Views 
on  Price  Maintenance? 


HARRY   R.   WELLMAN 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Amos  Tuck  School,  Dartmouth  College 


THAT  robust  perennial,  Price 
Maintenance,  is  with  us  again. 
Pages  of  opinions  are  being 
written  in  Washington  where  hearings 
on  the  Kelly-Capper  Bill  are  soon  to 
begin.  The  ancient  and  honorable 
proponents  of  the  measure  are  empty- 
ing fountain  pens  in  its 
favor  and  defense.  Argu- 
ments that  were  sound, 
back  in  the  palmy  days  of 
over-demand,  are  loudly 
proclaimed  as  the  way  out 
from  our  over-supply  of  to- 
day. No  wonder  the  legis- 
lators are  befuddled. 
There  are  as  many  articles 
on  the  subject  as  there  are 
trade  journals.  Most  of 
these  are  aimed  at  the  evils 
of  price  cutting,  but  to  date 
none  of  them  have  defined 
price  cutting  from  the  1928 
viewpoint  of  the  public. 

Price  cutting  certainly  is 
not  new.  "Cheap  John's" 
and  "Cheap  Charley's" 
flourished  at  the  end  of  tlie 
Civil  War.  When  the  over- 
supply  of  merchandise  was 
consumed,  this  type  of 
store  passed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. But  with  the  con- 
tinuous over-supply  of  mer- 
chandise   since    1920.    we 


have  seen  the  descendants  of  "John" 
and  "Charley"  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand  and  their  methods  applied 
to  almost  every  type  of  retail  establish- 
ment. 

Price  cutting,  therefore,  has  become 
more   and   more   common.      But   with 


Courtesy  "The  News."  New  York 


"Today  the  public  is  buying  commodities  in  far 
greater  volume  than  ever  before  and  at  exactly  the 
service  price  it  wishes  to  pay.  The  public  has  ceased  to 
see  any  harm  in  lower  prices  based  on  less  service,  and 
therefore  the  product  is  not  injured.  Why,  then,  should 
we  have  more  price  maintenance  legislation  for  the  com- 
nioditv  field?" 


the  slow  but  sure  return  of  normal 
conditions  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, price-cutting  will  become  of  less 
and  less  importance.  It  is  but  natural, 
however,  for  the  price  protectionists 
to  want  to  hurry  the  process  a  little — 
and  secure  price  protection  if  they  can. 
What  do  they  want  price 
protection  for?  Because 
cut  prices  injure  the  ar- 
ticle on  sale  and,  in  turn, 
injure  the  manufacturers. 
The  theory  is  that  the  pub- 
lic will  lose  confidence  in 
the  article  and  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  maker.  It's  a 
good  theory;  but  much 
water  has  run  under  the 
bridge  since  1865,  and 
many  new  merchandising 
ideas  have  floated  down  the 
stream  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  public. 

Let  us  approach  this 
subject  as  sanely  as  we 
can,  without  prejudice  and 
with  no  preconceived  no- 
tions. If  we  do  this,  we 
will  come  inevitably  to  the 
fact  that  all  argument 
against  price  cutting  is 
based  on  the  opinion  that 
it  injures  the  article  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  This 
would  seem  to  establish  the 
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common  agreement  that  whatever  in- 
juries may  result  from  price  cutting 
come  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer,  not  the  manufacturer  or  the 
retailer.  Our  second  step  should  he 
to  determine  just  what  the  puhlic  now 
thinks  about  it,  in  order  that  we  may 
prove,  or  fail  to  prove,  our  "injury" 
argument. 

For  the  sake  of  getting  down  to 
cases  in  understandable  language,  it 
might  be  well  to  break  down  all  mer- 
chandise into  classes  and  to  discuss 
each  class  as  a  unit.  Taking  commo- 
dities first,  just  what  bad  effect  is  price 
cutting  having  on  tooth  paste,  shaving 
cream,  cereals,  soap  and  other  com- 
modities? And  the  answer  is,  not 
much — not  so  you  could  notice  it. 

When   price  cutting  started,  it  cer- 


tainly was  a  novelty  and  it  certainly 
was  harmful.  Chain  stores  were  novel- 
lies,  too;  bargain  basements  were  still 
far  in  the  future;  sales  and  sales  and 
sales  and  sales  were  not  regular  fix- 
tures of  department  and  other  stores. 
Shoes  were  shoes.  Drugs  were  bought 
in  drug  stores.  Nearly  all  hardware 
stores  carried  at  least  one  nail,  and  a 
clothing  store,  selling  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  was  located  somewhere  near 
"'Joe's  place"  with  a  strong  arm  side- 
walk artist  to  "create  demand." 

Today  we  have  stores  whose  prices 
are  scaled  exactly  to  the  amount  of 
service  required  in  getting  the  goods 
to  the  consumer.  The  Piggly-Wiggly 
stores  operate  on  the  cafeteria  plan, 
with  the  lowest  known  overhead 
charges    in    the    world.     The    average 


drug  or  tobacco  chain  is  a  chain  of 
cash  stores  where  the  overhead  is  re- 
duced to  an  irreducible  minimum  and 
where  economies  of  operation  are 
scientifically  worked  out  to  the  last 
cent.  The  cash  market  prices  its  mer- 
chandise on  one  delivery  a  day.  The 
A.  &  P.  has  no  delivery  and  no  other 
service  feature  as  yet. 

The  service  store  charges  include 
carrying  the  account  for  30  days,  a 
telephone  service,  and  delivering  an\- 
thing  you  want  at  any  time  you  want 
it,  from  a  yeast  cake  to  a  ton  of  coal. 
This  situation  is  not  limited  to  larger 
towns  and  cities.  Take  the  average 
grocery  business  in  towns  of  5000  and 
a  lot  that  are  less  populous.  The  first 
store,  where  the  steady  incomes  trade, 
charges   25      [Continued  on  page  56] 
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These  Self- Starting  Rumors 


ROY   S.   DURSTINE 


THERE  seems  to  be  something  about  the  adver- 
tising business  which  lends  itself  to  the  wide 
and  care-free  circulation  of  rumors.  Frequent- 
ly— usually,  in  fact — the  basis  of  these  rumors  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  haphazard  remark.  But 
the  pebble  is  cast  and  the  ripples  spread. 

An  agency  sends  out  a  new  type  of  copy  for  one 
of  its  clients. 

"Thats  mighty  different  copy  that  So-and-So  is 
putting  out  in  its  new  campaign  for  the  ABC 
Company,  isn't  it?"  says  some  one. 

"Yes,"  is  the  reply.  "You  might  almost  think 
that  another  agency  had  taken  over  the  account.  " 

The  idea  that  one  agency  may  hit  a  radical  change 
of  pace  is  something  which  calls  for  a  leap  in  imag- 
ination too  great  for  many  minds  to  take.  If  they 
have  heard  a  famous  singer  sing  a  certain  song,  they 
always  want  him  to  sing  that  same  song.  If  a  popu- 
lar actress  has  played  adventuresses,  they  want  her 
to  keep  right  on  being  adventurous.  Thev  like  to 
iiave  things  stay  put. 

So  these  two  men  go  their  ways  and  llie  next  time 
it's  like  this: 

"Interesting-looking  stuff,  that  new  advertising  of 
the  A  B  C  Company,  isn't  it?" 

"So-and-So  still  handling  it?" 

"I  suppose  so.  Still,  you  never  can  tell.  It's  cer- 
tainly different." 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  anv  one  that  a  reputa- 
tion is  being  tossed  around  witli  as  little  thought  for 
the  reputation  as  a  pan-cake  flipper  in  Childs  win- 
dow has  for  the  pan-cake  she  flips. 


And  then  it's  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three  con- 
versations later  when  you  will  hear:  "Too  bad  about 
So-and-So's  losing  the  ABC  account." 

"Have  they  lost  it?" 

"Haven't  you  seen  the  new  campaign?" 

After  that,  they're  off! 

In  and  out  of  agencies  go  representatives  who 
need  something  for  their  small  talk  before  they  settle 
down  to  tell  their  own  stories.  Over  luncheon  tables 
men  are  exchanging  the  gossip  of  the  business. 
Everybody  naturally  likes  to  appear  well-informed. 

A  story  of  an  advertiser  changing  agencies  is 
much  more  exciting  than  a  story  of  a  satisfied  ad- 
vertiser. It's  the  divorces  that  get  the  newspaper 
headlines.     There  is  no  news  in  domestic  happiness. 

Presently  the  tipsters  begin  calling  up  their 
favorite  agencies.  Then  the  ABC  Company  is 
besieged.  Telegrams  come  in  droves.  Solicitors 
for  other  agencies  arrive.  The  telephone  is  busy 
The  directory  people  ask  for  verification.  Printers' 
Ink  and  Advertising  &  Selling  are  the  only  ones 
who  take  the  trouble  to  call  up  the  ABC  Company 
and  the  So-and-So  Agency  to  get  the  facts.  Nobody 
else  asks  the  agency.  But  everybody  tells  it  the 
news. 

After  a  few  weeks  some  one  may  say: 

■"I  thought  you  said  the  ABC  Company  had 
taken  its  account  away  from  the  So-and-So  Agency." 

However,  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  that. 
Every  one  is  too  busy  saying: 

"But  did  you  hear  thai  the  \  Y  Z  Company  is 
Icaviu";  Such-and-Such?  " 
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Cutting  Down  the  Time  Losses 
in  Salesmanship 


FRANK    L.    SCOTT 


THE  executives  in  a 
plant  manufaeturing 
a  food  specialty  had 
heen  meeting  to  discuss  tlie 
reduction  of  overhead.  As 
ihev  talked,  each  one 
brought  out  ideas  which, 
when  put  into  operation, 
would  enable  the  plant  to 
produce  more  during  the 
year  without  addition  of 
either  personnel  or  man- 
ufacturing equipment. 

Then  came  the  turn  of 
the  sales  manager.  He 
said.  '"My  plan  for  the  year 
is  to  find  a  way  to  show  the' 
salesmen  how  to  make  an 
average  of  one  call  more 
per  day.  With  fifty-one 
salesmen  that  will  make 
fifty-one  more  calls  a  day 
for  the  whole  force.  It  will 
be  equivalent  to  adding 
two  or  three  men  to  our 
selling  staff  with  practi- 
cally no  added  cost."  He 
then  went  on  to  show  how 
he  expected  to  reach  his 
goal.  Some  of  his  ideas, 
together  with  others  will  be 

set    down    here.    To    para-       

phrase  Ben  Franklin. 
"Time  is  the  stuff  that  salesmanship  is 
made  of."  There  are  other  ingre- 
dients, of  course,  hut  a  well  laid  out 
week's  work  can  mean  so  many  more 
calls  that  the  effort  to  conserve  time  is 
worth  what  little  space  we  will  give 
it.  In  the  effort  to  make  the  most  of 
the  salesman's  time,  here  are  some 
points  which  may  prove  useful. 

I. 

Complete  selling  equipment  in  cow- 
pact  form.  The  selling  equipment  su])- 
plied  to  many  salesmen  is  too  much 
like  the  well  known  Topsy  who  "just 
growed  up."  At  some  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sales  department  a  basic 
sales  manual  was  prepared.  As  time 
went  on  it  was  discovered  that  some- 
thing had   been    forgotten   and   some- 


fnoiuKiaph  t>y  Arthur  Rianr 


"My  plan  for  the  year  is  to  find  a  way  to  show  the 
salesmen  how  to  make  an  average  of  one  call  more  per 
day.  ^  ith  fifty-one  salesmen  that  will  make  fifty-one 
more  calls  a  day  for  the  whole  force.  It  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  adding  two  or  three  men  to  our  selling  staff  with 
practically  no  added  cost." 


thing  else  had  been  inadequately  de- 
veloped. New  items  were  added  to  a 
line.  Changed  conditions  made  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  old  manual  obso- 
lete. 

Then  came  supplementar^  folders, 
loose  sheets,  new  pamphlets,  and  at 
its  worst  a  batch  of  supplementary  lit- 
erature that  could  not  be  put  to- 
gether compactly  or  in  order.  It  was 
time  to  save  time  by  throwing  out  the 
whole  mess  and  starting  fresh  with  a 
new,  compact,  and  complete  sales 
manual. 

The  salesman's  time  and  the  buyer's 
attention  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
while  the  traveling  man  fumbles 
around  in  search  of  the  data  that  may 
be  needed  to  answer  some  important 
question. 


II. 

Sales  equipment  under 
the  hat.  A  step  beyond  the 
preceding  is  for  the  sales- 
man to  know  his  stuff  so 
well  that  he  rarely  needs  to 
refer  even  to  his  compact 
manual.  For  this  reason 
those  salesmen  who  are  the 
best  time  conservers  are 
great  hands  at  studying 
their  selling  material  at 
odd  moments,  and  refresh- 
ing their  memory  so  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of 
hunting  around  in  reference 
books  when  the  sales  con- 
tact is  actually  made. 

III. 

Planned  work,  per  week 
and  per  day.  Too  many 
salesmen  simply  have  a 
vague  idea  as  to  whom  they 
will  call  on  next  week  or 
even  tomorrow.  The  sales- 
man may  declare,  "Oh,  I 
know  exactly  whom  I  will 
call  on  next  week,"  but  to 
put  down,  day  by  day.  ac- 
tual names  and  dates  is  to 

hold    the    goal    more 

definitely  in  mind  and  thus 
make   its  achievement   more  probable. 

IV. 

Time  waster^  while  wailing.  One  of 
tiie  most  effective  salesmen  I  ever  knew 
said  that  he  owed  his  success  to  the 
simple  expedient  of  using  his  time 
spent  in  waiting  for  admission  to  a 
buver's  office  to  plan  in  a  rough  way 
the  next  call  he  would  make.  He  said, 
"To  wait  in  idleness  until  the  bu}er 
can  let  you  into  his  office  is  at  best 
wasted  time.  And  I  think  that  most 
salesmen  are  like  me  in  that  the  ac  t 
of  cooling  one's  heels  is  apt  to  take 
the  .selling  spunk  out  of  you.  Planning 
\oui  talk  to  the  man  you  are  just  about 
to  see  is  apt  to  rob  your  approach  of 
spontaneity.  And  that's  no  time  to 
plan   your  talk  anyway,  because  you 
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may  have  no  wait.  But  thinking  about 
a  call  on  someone  else  keeps  your  mind 
active  and  gets  it  off  the  possibility  of 
your  defeat  in  your  visit  with  the  man 
you  are  waiting  for.  During  long 
waits  I  may  plan  three  or  four  calls. 
At  all  events  it  never  pays  to  waste 
these  moments  in  idleness." 


Refer    to    live     record    cards.     By 


planning  the  day's  calls  definitely  and 
referring  to  notes  on  the  last  call  to 
the  same  customer,  the  salesman  may 
get  off  to  a  quicker  and  more  intimate 
start.  Thus  the  salesman  going  to  see 
John  Smith,  refers  to  his  John  Smith 
notes  which  were  made  after  the  last 
call.  Instead  of  entering  with  a 
general  approach,  he  may  find  that  he 
says,  "The  last  time  I  was  here,  Mr. 
Smith,   you    [Continued  on   page  48] 


The  New  Responsibilities  of 
the  Purchasing  Agent 

EDWARD    A.    FILENE 
President  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company.  Boston 


SOME  of  the  best  minds  in  Amer- 
ican business  are  concentrating  on 
ways  to  eliminate  the  wastes  in 
production  and  distribution  to  the  end 
that  the  price  asked  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  may  be  as  low  as  possible. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  business 
man  eliminate  the  wastes  in  his  own 
business;  he  must  do  all  he  can  to 
help  others  eliminate  their  wastes. 

Any  one  who  allows  a  preventable 
waste  to  exist  is  in  effect  a  more  or 
less  serious  obstruction  in  the  distri- 
bution stream.  Such  obstructions  will 
sooner  or  later  be  removed  by  the 
competition  of  more  efficient  concerns 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  businesses 
which  make  full  use  of  mass  produc- 
tion and  mass  distribution. 

The  buyer,  whether  for  a  factory  or 
for  a  merchandising  concern,  has  a 
most  important  part  to  play  in  elim- 
inating waste,  and  in  helping  his  con- 
cern to  get  on  a  mass  production  basis. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  he 
can  help: 

1.  By  helping  his  own  factory  to  eliminate 
wastes,  or  if  he  be  the  buyer  for  a 
merchandising  concern,  by  buying 
goods  which  will  not  only  sell,  but 
also  bring  the  purchaser  back  to  buy 
again. 

2.  By  making  it  possible  for  those  from 
whom  he  buys  to  achieve  mass  pro- 
duction, so  that  they  can  reflect  their 
savings  in  the  prices  he  pays  for  their 
goods. 

Great  improvements  are  constantly 
being  made  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  most  efficient  concerns  are 
those  which  are  quick  to  adopt  proved 
labor  saving  devices,  so  that  they  may 
profit  from  even  slight  reductions  in 


cost.  Unless  the  buyer  keeps  on  the 
watch  for  all  inventions  and  develop- 
ments which  might  conceivably  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  his  concern,  he 


©  tJndenvood  &   Underwood 

is  not  performing  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  his  job.  Using  a  material 
wliich  is  poorly  suited  to  its  purpose 
often  causes  high  costs. 

Many  of  the  larger  concerns  main- 
tain research  laboratories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  and  improving  mate- 
rials and  processes.  The  aim  may  be 
to  find  materials  which  will  improve 
the  product,  which  will  be  cheaper  in 
the  first  cost  vet  suited  to  the  purpose, 
or  which  will  be  clieap(;r  to  process 
in  the  factory. 

Another  way  the  buyer  can  reduce 
costs  not  only  for  his  own  concern  but 


for  those  from  which  he  buys  is  by 
using  his  influence  against  the  pur- 
chase of  needless  varieties  of  material. 

The  other  important  element  of 
manufacturing  cost  is  the  material 
cost,  which  of  course  depends  largely 
upon  the  price  paid  for  material. 
Keeping  that  down  has  always  been  a 
function  of  the  purchasing  agent. 

The  plan  of  hammering  the  price 
down  by  shrewd  bargaining  tactics, 
even  to  the  point  where  the  sellers  sold 
at  a  loss,  is  uneconomic  and  short- 
sighted. 

The  farsighted  way  is  to  help  the 
suppliers  achieve  mass  production. 

The  three  principal  ways  in  which 
the  buyer  can  help  his  suppliers  to 
get  into  mass  production  are: 

1.  By  buying  as  few  varieties  as  possible. 

2.  By  assuring  a  trustworthy  supplier  of 
an  outlet  for  a  certain  part  of  his  pro- 
duction. This  enables  him  to  install 
modern  cost  cutting  equipment  and  to 
plan  his  production  to  the   best  effect. 

3.  By  sending  efficiency  experts  into  his 
plant  to  show  him  how  to  effect  econo- 
mies through  scientific  management. 

PERHAPS  you  may  feel  that  my 
suggestions  apply  well  enough  to 
the  man  who  controls  the  placing  of 
very  large  orders — who  has  big  buy- 
ing power — but  that  for  the  small  con- 
cern they  offer  little,  if  any,  opportun- 
ity. It  may  sound  brutal,  but  I  am 
convinced  by  my  observations  and 
studies,  both  of  the  business  with 
which  I  am  actively  associated  and 
of  other  successful  businesses,  that  the 
small  business  which  remains  small  is 
doomed.  The  only  possible  exception 
is  the  concern  which  makes  highly 
styled  specialties — and  certainly  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  all  produc- 
tion is  of  that  sort. 

For  all  of  the  staple,  and  most  of 
the  luxury  goods,  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution  are  essential.  The 
small  concern  can  not  successfully 
compete  with  those  which  have  adopted 
mass  methods. 

But  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  small 
concern  should  supinely  give  up  tlie 
struggle.  Nor  do  I  advise  it  to  go 
after  the  small  amount  of  specialty 
business,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  com- 
petition. 

Let  it  rather  try  to  compete.  The 
concern  which  courageously  and  in- 
telligently meets  competition  will  be 
forced  into  ;nass  production — to  its 
own  lasting  good. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  New  England  Purchasing  Agents  Asso- 
ciation. 
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If  HAT  TAMOIS  PEOPLE 
WOULD  HAVE  SAID 
ABOUT     MARLBORO 


Always  bcfc)re  a  lamoiis 
battle  I  calm  my  nerves 
witk a  MARLBORO 

Wlicthcr  or  nor  j-om  battles  axe  as 
f.imous  as  Napoleon's — you'll  be 
smmg  for  Marlhoros  from  that  first 
satisfjing  intikc  of  mild,  blue  Marl- 
boiu  smokc> 

Philip  Morris — nonc  other  —  did 
it!  With  the  rich,  warmly-flavored 
Turkish  lie  blended  Virginia's  best 
leaf — and  discovered  Marlboro.  His 
bold,  scjilct  signarurc  across  the  front 
of  the  distinctive  black-and-white 
package  marks  the  man  who  carries 
one  as  a  wise,  contented  smoker. 

Marlboro  is  a  cigarette  that  really 
achieves  mildness — yet  with  enough 
sparkle  to  remain  interesting  every 
hour  of  the  smoking  day.  Buy  a 
package  today. 

20  for  20  cmts 


MARLBORO 


C      I       G 


R 
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ALTFAYS   FKESH       -      WRAPPED   IN   HEAVY   FOIL 


The  Ghost  Comes  into  His  Own 


in  Testimonial  Advertisin 


H.   G.   WEEKES 


A  BOOM  of  appreciable  propor- 
tion is  expected  to  launch  itself 
at  any  moment  in  the  ouija 
board  industry.  For  with  the  initial 
appearance  of  the  present  Marlboro 
Cigarette  campaign  the  gliost  has 
finally  come  into  his  own  in  adver- 
tising, and  soon  the  seance  profession, 
which  has  been  slightly  dormant  of 
late,  may  find  itself  an  important  par- 
ticipant in  advertising  activities.  It 
had  long  been  suspected,  of  course, 
that  ghosts  might  be  playing  some  part 
in  certain  types  of  publicity  work, 
but  their  presence  had  never  before 
been  quite  so  frankly  admitted.    Now, 


at  last  and  finally,  the  shroud  has 
been  torn  from  their  careful  ano- 
nymity, and  testimonial  advertising 
has  at  the  same  time  reached  its  re- 
diictio  ad  absurdum. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  read 
publications  that  devote  themselves  to 
the  twin  fields  of  publishing  and  ad- 
vertising have  had  at  least  a  suspicion 
of  the  true  state  of  things.  So  when 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  read  in  these  pages 
of  the  famous  Connie  Talmadge  num- 
ber of  a  certain  journal,  or  of  the 
prominent  cigarette  indorser  who  in 
actual  life  smokes  a  brand  that  is  not 
even   advertised    in    this   country,   we 


were  probably  more  amused  than  we 
were  surprised. 

But  what  of  the  public?  Wliat  does 
that  great  American  mystery  think,  if 
at  all,  about  the  matter?  So  far  its 
reaction  pro  or  con,  and  possibly  its 
entire  interest  in  the  wide-spread  con- 
troversy, has  been  negligible. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  maintain 
a  happy  apathy  in  the  face  of  tastily 
scandalous  revelations,  and  such  are 
beginning  to  find  their  way  into  print. 
Already  the  story  of  the  beloved  Babe 
Ruth's  miraculous  feat  in  reporting  an 
important  baseball  game  while  he  was 
lying  unconscious  in  a  hospital  many 
miles  off  has  received  a  place  in  the 
limelight.  It  is  so  good  a  story  tliat 
it  will  probably  do  more  toward 
awakening  the  public  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous presence  of  the  ghost  writer  than 
did  the  illuminating  exhibit  held  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
which  writers  figured  prominently  who 
were  ghosts  indeed.  The  display  con- 
sisted of  testimonial  patent  medicine 
advertisements  of  a  type  that  has  hap- 
pily passed  from  the  pages  of  reputa- 
ble publications.  Beside  each  adver- 
tisement the  Department,  with  grim 
taciturnity,  hung  the  death  certificate 
of  the  enthusiastic  testifier.  In  most 
cases  the  date  on  the  testimonial  was 
but  a  little  ahead  of  that  on  the  cer- 
tificate. 

If  we  are  going  to  require  the  in- 
dorsement of  ghosts  before  we  can 
be  persuaded  to  unbend  enough  to 
buy  something,  let  us  at  any  rate 
have  real  ones,  though  they  need  not 
be  quite  so  morbidly  realistic  as  those 
featured  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
And  why  confine  ourselves  to  the 
"Almanach  de  Gotha,"  "Who's  Who 
on  the  Stage,"  or  the  smalltown  direc- 
tory for  the  smiling  faces  and  illegible 
signatures  tliat  will  lure  the  pennies 
out  of  the  pay  envelope? 

At  any  rate,  we  should  all  be  grate- 
ful to  Marlboro  for  having  at  last  pre- 
pared a  testimonial  advertisement 
which  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  for 
having  consequently  made  a  patent 
absurdity  appear  more  absurd  still. 
Their  campaign  is  appearing  in  a  num- 
ber of  periodicals,  and  has  attracted 
much  favorable  comment. 

Incidentally,  the  idea  behind  it  was 
good  enough  to  enable  a  Mitldle  West- 
ern agency — The  Homer  McKee  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis — to  come  into 
New  \  ork  City,  where  agencies  are 
already  fairly  numerous,  and  go  home 
with  a  cigarette  account. 
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Women  Writers— Bosh! 

Let  Us  Talk  More  of  Good  Writers  and  Less  of  Women  Writers 
Common  Sense  More  and  Coquettishness  Less 

SARA     H  A  M  1  L  T  O  N     BIRCHALL 


.  Use 


AWHILE  AGO  I  ate  my  way 
through  a  banquet  of  adver- 
L  tising  men  and  women.  L'Sually. 
banquets  aren't  so  hot.  But  this  one 
aave  me  somethhig  to  think  about, 
though  not  exactly  as  the  speakers 
meant. 

W'oman  after  woman  got  up  and 
told  the  men  how  wonderfully  valu- 
able women  were  in  an  advertising 
agency,  apparently  just  because  they 
were  women  and  somehow  possessed 
of  a  miraculous  sixth  sense  that  men 
seemed  to  have  lost  about  the  time  they 
lost  that  original  rib. 

Thev  were  coquettish  about  it. 
They  rolled  large  eyes.  They  made 
a  mystery  of  themselves.  And  they 
got  away  with  it. 

For  the  men  were  just  as  bad.  They 
\<.cie  doing  their  best  to  be  gracious 
to  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em.  They 
flattered.  They  patronized.  With  a 
lunnv  mixture  of  admiration  and 
alarm  they  said,  "Nice  pussy!  pretty 
|jussy!"  to  this  strange  creature  they 
had  let  into  their  stronghold,  plainly 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  going  to 
turn  out  a  prize-winning  Persian  or 
a  fang-and-claw  tigress. 

You  could  see  in  their  eyes  that  they 
really  thought  this  mysterious  fem- 
inine-touch sixth-sense  stuff  was  prob- 
ably bunk.  And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  . 
maybe  there  was  something  in  it  after 
all  .  .  .  and  women's  accounts  ran  into 
a  whale  of  a  billing  per  year  .  .  .  and 
they  didn't  quite  dare  to  take  a  chance. 
So  here  the  women  were.  And  Eve 
was  making  a  mystery  of  herself  to 
Adam  again.  And  the  president  of 
the  Four  A's  hadn't  yet  got  around 
to  saying,  "Let  there  be  light!" 

Now,  making  a  mystery  of  one's  self 
is  all  very  well  among  the  terrace  roses 
on  a  moonlit  June  evening,  but  it 
doesn't  belong  in  business,  and  it's 
lime  women  in  advertising  recognized 
it. 

The  mystery  of  their  femininity  is 
whv  women  are  selected  as  wives,  not 
whv  they  are  selected  as  copy  writers. 
The  sixth  sense  in  business  is  not  that 


mysterious  anil  unanalyzable  attrac- 
tion which  enables  ninety-five  pounds 
of  silly  little  blonde  to  reduce  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  a  driveling  idiot. 
It    is    common    sense    and    their    spe- 


cialized    knowledge     of     a     woman's 
daily  job. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  fact  that  women  usually  know  a 
woman's  business  better  than  a  man 
does — that  they  appreciate  and  can 
write  well  about  household  matters 
and  fashions  that  men  usually  appre- 
ciate little  and  write  about  badly. 

^  Certain  indi- 

T  vidual      men      can 

m  dream      purple 

^^  dithyrambs    about 

^^^A  pips       tobaccos. 

^^^^P  Certain  other  men 

^^^^  ^^^  I  plain  facts  about 
^H^*^  pumps.  Yet  you 
never  hear  a  man 
romantically  murmuring  that  he  has 
a  mysterious  sixth  sense  which  makes 
him  invaluable  to  his  agency  because, 
say,  he  knows  the  shoe  business  so 
thoroughlv  that  he  can  sell  shoe 
machinery  through  the  written  word  to 
a  shoe  manufacturer. 

Then  why  on  earth  should  women V 
There  is  just  one  reason  why  a  wo- 
man copy  writer  is  better  than  a  man 
copy  writer  of  equal  ability  on  cer- 
tain tvpes  of  accounts.  It  is  because 
she  knows  thorouiilils    the  business  of 


J^ 


dressing,  bringing  up  children,  man- 
aging and  decorating  a  house,  and  can 
sell  the  advertiser's  product  to  women 
engaged  in  these  businesses  without 
making  mistakes  that  betray  her  igno- 
rance and  ruin  the  credibility  of  her 
copy.  If  she  can  do  this,  she  is  worth 
her  salary  many  times  over. 

For  instance,  I  recently  saw  some 
man-written  gas  stove  advertising 
headed.  "Can  you  do  deep-fat  frying 
on  your  gas  stove?  If  not,  you  haven  t 
a  Grandburner!  " 

Do  you  see  anything  funny  in  that, 
gentlemen?  Probably  you  don't.  Yet 
anv  women  who  cooks  knows  that  you 
can  deep-fat  fry  on  any  kind  of  a  gas 
stove,  or  even  a  camp-fire.  Such  an 
advertisement  is  precisely  on  a  par 
with  a  motor  car  advertisement  headed. 
"Can  vou  turn  left  in  your  automo- 
bile? If  not.  vou  haven't  a  Rolls- 
hard!" 

You  .see  that  that  is  laughable,  don"t 
you?  More  than  that,  how  much, 
gentlemen,  would  you  believe  of  the 
further  claims  the  piece  of  copy  put 
forth  for  the  Rollshard?  Or  of  other 
pieces  of  copy  about  it?  Not  much, 
I'll   warrant! 

A  woman  copy  writer  who  knew 
her  job  would  have  prevented  such  a 
silly  mistake.  More  than  that,  she 
would  have  explained  the  real  ad- 
vantages of  the  Grandburner  for  deep- 
fat  frying — advantages  that  the  man 
copy  writer  didn't  know  enough  about 
a  woman's  business  to  understand. 

Feminine  advertising  only  too  fre- 
quentlv  has  masculine  mistakes  like 
that  in  it.  And  such  impressions  are 
terriblv  hard  for  a  product  to  live 
down.  Goodness  knows  how  nnith 
thev  cost  the  advertiser. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fad  of 
a  woman's  femininity  doesn't  neces- 
sarilv  mean  that  she  knows  a  woman's 
iob.  Many  a  woman  who  has  devoted 
h'T  life  to  succeeding  in  a  man's  job 
is  jiisl  as  unsuited  to  the  writing  of 
copv  addressed  to  the  average  woman 
as  an\  man  could  be.  She  doesn't 
know  uhi-lher  \Conliiiued  on  pas;e  67  | 
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How  the  Standards  of  Advertising 
Practice  Have  Changed 


WILLIAM    D  .    M  c  J  I  N  K  I  N 

President,   Mcjunkiii   Advertising  Company,   Chicago 


T\\  EMV-SEVEX  years  in  the 
life  (if  an  art  is  but  a  swing 
of  the  pendulum  of  time,  and 
yet.  through  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances,   this    span    can    cover 
developments  and  progress  so  radi- 
cal and  revolutionary  that  they  may 
weave  an  entirely  new  pattern,  es- 
tablish new  ideals  and  confirm  new 
standards.     I  am  thinking  in  terms 
of  advertising,  which  today  certain- 
ly deserves  to  rank  as  an  art.     In 
its  broader  sense  advertising  ante- 
dates recorded  history.     The  cave- 
man carving  his  crude  pictures  and 
symbols  on  the  stone  walls  of  his 
primitive   abode   advertised   to    his 
Neanderthal  neighbors  his  prowess 
with  the  flint.     The  excavations  in 
Mesopotamia,     Egypt.     Yucatan. 
Peru,   Arizona  and   other  parts  of 
the  globe  reveal  the  strivings  of  man 
to  preserve  and  advertise  his  material 
achievements.      The    first    known    ad- 
vertisement,   speaking    of    the    art    in 
the  more   restricted   sense   of  modern 
times,  is  on  a  sheet  of  papyrus  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.     This 
is  dated  about  3000  B.  C.  and  offers 
a  reward  for  a  runaway  slave. 

When  in  Pompeii  I  was  consider- 
aldy  intrigued  by  the  advertisements 
appearing  on  the  walls.  These  ad- 
vertisements had  real  merchandising 
appeal,  and  no  doubt  influenced  the 
buying  habits  of  the  old  Roman  sena- 
tors. In  view  of  tlie  antiquity  of 
advertising  I  am  occasionally  dumb- 
founded to  hear  ill-advised  statements 
that  advertisements  are  the  crafty  in- 
ventions of  cupidity  designed  to 
hornswoggle  confiding  clients.  In 
truth  it  was  born  of  man's  necessities, 
and  its  development  parallels  with 
significant  persistence  the  advance  of 
civilization.  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  had  advertising  remained  a 
submerged  art  the  high  standard  of 
living  now  prevailing  would  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

I  sometimes  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  retrospection,   and  retrace  the  his- 


tory and  vicissitudes  of  advertising 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  the  current  conception  of 
what  constitutes  good  advertising 
per  se.  and,  more  important,  what  con- 
stitutes good  advertising  ethics.  I  do 
not  arbitrarily  fix  on  the  twentieth 
cenlurv.  but  know'  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  on  its  turn  a  better  day 
dawned  for  advertising.  Prior  to  1900 
advertising  was  "anybody's  game." 
I  can  recall  vividly  the  wave  of  patent 
medicine  advertisements  that  deluged 
the  public — nostrums  for  everything 
from    bunions    to    housemaid's    knee. 

THE  atrocious  art  perpetrated  and 
conscienceless  claims  made,  would 
not  be  tolerated  today.  Big  business,  as 
it  is  now  understood,  was  not  "sold  on 
advertising  as  a  legitimate  factor  in 
its  expansion.  It  was  possibly  deterred 
by  the  mediocre  stuff  then  passing 
for  "printed  merchandising."  Some 
manufacturers  were  using  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  in  a  more  or  less 
tentative,  haphazard  way.  It  was  a 
period  of  transition,  with  no  well- 
defined  standards  for  guide-posts.  It 
was  during  this  regime  of  uncertainty 
and    lark   of  coordination   that  a  few 


far-sighted  advertising  agencies  be- 
gan to  formulate  plans  for  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos  and  clothing 
the  skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  realized  that  before  advertis- 
ing could  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  potential  adver- 
tiser it  would  have  to  be  purged  of 
the  questionable  practices  resorted 
to  by  some  of  the  "fast  workers"' 
who  were  using  it  to  line  their 
pockets  without  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  client  or  the  ultimate 
consumer.  When  I  look  at  adver- 
tising today,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
ihis  solid  and  substantial  condi- 
tion with  the  scoffing  incredulity  of 
llie  nineties. 

THE  fruits  of  the  efforts  of  for- 
ward-looking, earnest  and,  I 
might  say,  "consecrated"  advertising 
men  became  more  and  more  apparent 
on  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Gradually  the  barnacles  were  being 
dislodged,  and  the  profession  began  to 
evolve  certain  clean-cut  fundamentals 
of  advertising  practice  that  were  to 
win  for  it  recognition  from  the  busi- 
ness world  as  something  more  than 
a  doubtful  expedient  or  a  means  of 
selling  patent  medicines  or  decorating 
the  scenery  with  circus  posters.  In  191 1 
a  decisive  development  took  place  that 
lias  had  a  profound  and  lasting  effect 
on  advertising  practice  and  principles, 
and  gave  to  this  great  art  the  power 
and  prestige  of  a  standardized  busi- 
ness. The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  established  a 
vigilance  committee  to  insure  higher 
dicta  of  truth  and  honesty,  and 
launched  through  local  advertising 
clubs  an  educational  campaign  for 
the  improvement  and  standardization 
of  advertising  methods.  This  dynamic 
step  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
"clean  house,"  and  rid  the  advertis- 
ing business  of  undesirables.  A  note- 
worthy change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  advertising  gradualh 
became  apparent.     The  morale  within 
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the  agencies  themselves  was  strengtli- 
ened  and  they  "put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  righteousness"  and  took  their  proper 
place  as  a  vital  factor  in  business  and 
an  important  bulwark  of  national 
prosperity.  In  1914  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  was  evolved,  another 
pillar  of  strength — a  safeguard  to  the 


advertiser,   publisher   and   advertising 
agency. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  advertising  agencies  today 
to  the  hit-or-miss,  catch-as-catch-can 
procedure  of  the  late  nineties.  The 
mechanical  and  electrical  progress,  the 
consolidation  [Continued  on  page  67] 


^^On  Writing  Copy'*^ 

Being  the  Final  Installment  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cub 
JOHN    W.    THOMPSON 


I  RECENTLY  had  a  talk  with  a 
head  of  a  large  agency  in  Cleve- 
land. It  was  a  short  talk;  and 
I'm  glad  it  was,  because  he  told  me 
one  thing  and  it's  going  to  stick.  He 
said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Thompson,  lots 
of  people  think  advertising  is  a  mys- 
terious thing.  They  think  you  must 
have  long,  waving  hair  to  be  'of  the 
advertising  fraternity,'  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  advertising  is,  is  to  get 
the  message  to  the  right  people  and 
use  plenty  of  common  sense  in  doing 
it." 

That  "common  sense"  thought 
stayed  with  me.  It  wasn't  found  in 
books  on  advertising.  We  cubs  read 
text  books  on  copy  writing.  We  read 
where  copy  must  have  attention  value, 
interest,  must  create  a  desire,  and  in- 
duce action;  it  must  be  coherent,  have 
emphasis  and  unity;  it  must  be  seen, 
read,  understood,  and  believed.  One 
book  lists  ten  familiar  classes  of  copy, 
another  six,  and  still  another ,  four- 
teen. We  read  about  headlines  and 
how  to  assemble  them.  The  good 
headlines  and  the  bad  headlines  are 
compared.  One  is  no  good  because  it 
is  too  long.  Another  is  bad  because  it 
isn't  long  enough.  One  book  says 
copy  must  be  brief,  another  says  make 
it  as  long  as  you  want  to  but  be  sure 
to  keep  the  interest  at  a  high  pilch. 
All  technicalities — how  to  get  one  re- 
sult by  following  this  rule — how  to 
accomplish  sometliing  else  by  doing 
what  it  says  on  page  four.  And  not 
a  word  about  plain  common  sense. 

I  do  not  discredit  these  text  books. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  education- 
al scheme.  They  teach  the  new  man 
the  technicalities,  the  rules,  and  the 
paths  not  to  follow.  They  are  like 
school  books.  When  you  were  in 
school,  you  learned  to  spell  a  difficult 
word,  but  after  you'd  mastered  it  you 


didn't  go  out  and  apply  it  every  place. 
The  book  told  you  how  to  spell  the 
word,  what  it  meant,  and  the  number 
of  syllables  perhaps,  but  it  did  not 
say  that  it  should  be  used  when  a  per- 
son is  sick,  catching  a  train,  or  talking 
to  the  president.  No,  that  is  left  to 
the  comon  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
individual.  The  school  book  has 
served  its  purpose  when  it  has  em- 
bedded the  word  and  its  meaning  in 
tlie  mind  of  the  student.  And  so  has 
the  advertising  text  book.  It  has  taught 
the  novice  what  is  meant  by  the  terms, 
copy,  plates,  type,  proof,  halftone,  and 
Goudy  Bold.  It  has  not  taught  him 
why  these  items  are  used.  It  has  not 
taught  him  what  proportion  of  im- 
portance they  represent.  It  does  not 
tell  him  that  if  he  will  use  common 
sense  he  has  a  fine  chance  of  being  a 
better  advertising  man  than  if  he  had 
absorbed  seven  or  eight  textbooks. 

MY  point  is  this:  If  we  sit  down 
and  study  the  technical  points  of 
the  advertising  business  from  these 
books,  isn't  it  true  that  we  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  business?  We  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  real  textbook 
should  be  the  human  being  himself.  I 
have  been  giving  some  thought  to  the 
question  of  how  the  new  copy  writer 
should  be  trained.  There  are  two 
ways.  He  can  be  given  the  rules  of 
good  copy  and  told  to  follow  them, 
checking  off  each  one  as  he  used  it 
until  he  got  so  he  could  write  without 
having  to  see  the  rules  on  paper.  The 
other  way  is  the  scheme  that  I  believe 
would  be  the  most  successful,  It  is  this. 
When  you  get  a  man  who  wants  to 
write  copy,  keep  him  away  from  the 
textbooks.  Wean  him  on  books  of 
travel,  biogra])hy,  and  an  occasional 
advertising   journal,    but   keep   adver- 


tising textbooks  out  of  his  hands.  Let 
him  learn  all  about  psychology;  the 
more  the  better.  In  this  way  he  will 
shape  himself  as  he  wants  to  be 
shaped.  Let  him  be  guided  by  his  own 
common  sense  and  reason.  If  he  is 
meant  to  be  a  copy  writer  he'll  shape 
into  a  fine  one  if  he  has  no  conflicting 
angles  to  interfere  with  his  common 
sense  judgment.  If  he  isn't  it  won't  be 
long  before  he'll  be  "hitting  the  book" 
to  learn  what  he  should  do  in  a  "case 
like  this,"  and  pretty  soon  he'll  be- 
come so  used  to  it  that  he'll  use  it  all 
the  time.  And  "book  copy"  is  not 
the  strongest  way  to  reach  the  people 
with  the  message. 

IN  my  short  training  in  advertising 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  asso- 
ciating intimately  with  the  executives 
of  our  organization.  Through  them 
I  learned  much  about  advertising  and 
have  absorbed  considerable  atmos- 
phere in  a  short  space  of  time.  One 
of  them  told  me  something  that  will 
always  stay  with  me.  He  said,  "John, 
if  you're  going  to  write  copy  be  sure 
you  learn  to  think.  You  can't  sit 
down  and  just  write  something  and  ex- 
pect to  get  returns.  'Desk  copy'  is  of 
no  use.  Get  out  and  investigate — 
find  out  what  it's  all  about.  Don't  de- 
pend on  your  own  experiences  to  help 
you  in  your  copy.  Copy  is  not  the 
experiences  of  one  man,  but  it  is 
facts  founded  on  the  experiences  of 
many." 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
of  a  general  nature.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  tliere  has  been  a  strong 
force  at  work  building  a  mysterious 
web  around  the  advertising  man  and 
his  profession.  I  suspect  that  it  comes 
from  within  the  business  itself.  People 
have  tried  to  make  advertising  hard, 
tried  to  make  it  a  sort  of  magic  by 
which  whole  nations  could  be  moved, 
tried  to  make  it  exactly  what  it  is  not,  a 
well  guarded  chest  in  which  are  hid- 
den the  "secrets"  of  making  a  success 
of  a  failure,  of  making  money  where 
there  was  none  before. 

The  way  it  appears  through  my 
goggles,  advertising  itself  is  not  hard; 
it  is  the  making  it  easy  that  is  hard. 
First,  we  must  overcome  all  this  hooey 
about  what  we've  heard,  unravel  all 
that,  and  then  we'll  begin  to  see  how 
easy  it  really  is.  Just  using  the  old 
bean,  that's  all.  People  don't  like  to 
think.  That's  the  only  excuse  I  can 
see  for  advertising,  if  it  needs  one. 
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Is  the  Editor  Dead? 

"S.    S.   McCIure,    Lorimer,    Bok,    the   Brilliant    Young   R.   J.   Collier,    Made   Their 

Magazines.      Circulation  and  Advertising  Were  Largely  Products  of 

Their  Editorial  Success.     Those  Times  Have  Changed." 

KENNETH   M.   GOODE 


THE  newspapers  were 
excited  a  few  weeks 
ago  because  a  22- 
year-old  boy  was  made 
editor  of  a  strikingly  suc- 
cessful magazine  of  some 
two  million  circulation. 
Willi  the  modest  common 
sense  which,  no  doubt,  won 
him  his  job,  the  youthful 
editor  admitted  to  inter- 
viewers he  saw  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  appoint- 
ment. And — a  bit  more 
significant  —  his  business 
superiors  agreed. 

\^lien  the  new  Para- 
mount Building,  towering 
high  over  Times  Square, 
finally  flashed  its  dazzling 
dominance  across  all  that's 
left  of  a  once  great  theatri- 
cal district,  many  good 
people  probably  saw  "noth- 
ing remarkable."  Yet  a 
commission  of  artists,  poets 

and  architects  deliberately       

seeking    to    celebrate    the 
triumph  of  machinery  over  personality, 
of  mechanism  over  men,  could  hardly 
have  conceived  a  more  fitting  monu- 
ment. 

And,  as  a  small  straw  in  the  same 
mighty  wind,  the  22-year-old  editor 
may  assume  equal  significance. 

When  one  stops  to  think  it  over, 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  any  maga- 
zine editor  these  days  should  be  over 
twenty-two.  Given  elementary  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  a  modicum 
of  experience,  a  modern  editor  might 
be  twenty  or  even  sage  sixteen.  The 
editors  of  some  highly  successful  pub- 
lications are  kept  anonymous  as  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  Other  editors 
are  yanked  in  and  out  fast  enough  to 
call  for  water-cooled  offices.  Yet  the 
publications  run  plumply  along! 
President  Coolidge's  remarks  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  even  the 
greatest  newspapers  studiously   main- 


@   Herbert   Photos,    Inc. 

"The  publishing  business — one  of  the  most  highly 
personal  of  fields — has  gone  into  mass  production  of 
circulation.  It  has  become  as  encrusted  and  encumbered 
^vit]l  statistics  as  an  old  ship  with  barnacles.  Like  adver- 
tising, it  has  sunk  to  thinking  of  people  coldly  in  terms 
of  'markets"." 


tain  at  least  a  trace  of  the  Horace 
Greeley  tradition.  But  among  the 
larger  magazines  the  average  editor 
finds  himself  distinctly  a  vermiform 
appendix. 

For  this  the  editor  himself  is  not 
to  blame.  Submerged  here  and  there, 
today,  are  editors  fully  as  able  as  the 
most  famous  names  in  history.  But 
there  is  this  difference.  The  old 
timers — S.  S.  McClure,  Lorimer,  Bok. 
the  brilliant  young  R.  J.  Collier — made 
their  magazines.  Circulation  and  ad- 
vertising were  largely  by-products  of 
their  editorial  success.  Those  times 
have  changed.  To  say  the  modern 
editor  is  merely  an  educated  office  boy 
to  his  publisher  might  be  unjust.  To 
say  he  is  much  more  would  be  un- 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  jnib- 
lisher's  position  isn't  so  grandiv  inde- 
pendent.    To     shovel     in     circulation 


without  too  much  loss  and 
convert  it  into  advertising 
at  a  profit  is  his  first  and 
oftentimes  his  only  prob- 
lem. This  today  requires 
circulation  operations  of 
an  astonishing  scope  and 
organized  advertising  solic- 
itation, scientific  and  in- 
tense. The  high  pressure 
engineers  in  these  two  spe- 
cialized fields  operate 
largely  on  their  own  skill, 
practically  independent  of 
the  peculiar  merits  of  any 
particular  magazines.  Take 
a  single  example:  One  pub- 
lisher has  just  announced  a 
"circulation  contest"  with 
2500  prizes  (S8,000)  to  be 
distributed  among  "spare 
time  workers"  who  haven't 
so  far  sent  in  more  than 
25  subscriptions  in  any  one 
month.  Operating  on  so 
huge  a  scale  mechanically, 

material  assistance  from  the 

editor  in  the  way  of  art  or 
literature  is  obviously  more  or  less 
negligible.  So  it  happens  modern 
magazine  competition  makes  the  pub- 
lisher as  impersonal  as  the  General 
Staff,  while  the  editor,  once  leader,  has 
dwindled  into  a  position  as  deco- 
ratively  non-combatant  as  a  brass  band 
in  the  battle  trenches. 

This  situation  can  hardly  continue. 
Even  now  it  sows  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  Ever  since  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  ambition  exploiting  the  aver- 
age man  has  top])led  of  its  own  weight. 
The  only  thing  the  average  man  under- 
stands is  personality.  Even  dull 
leadership  is  better  than  no  leadership. 
In  Czecho-Slovakia,  most  enlightened 
of  republics,  they  get  people  to  vote 
on  issues.  But  nowhere  else.  If  Al 
Smith  wants  something,  if  Calvin 
Coolidge  wants  something,  the  people 
say,  "O.K.  I'm  for  him."  Most  en- 
lightening   [Continued   on    page   51] 
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When  Production  Is  Speculative 
Everyone  Is  Hard  Boiled 


E.   M.    WEST 

Alvin  Dodd  (ind  E.  M.  West,  /Veil'  York 


[Editor's  Note.  Born  in  a  news- 
paper office  of  newspaper  parents,  ad- 
vertising agent  and  manager  for  many 
Years,  E.  M.  West  is  a  specialist  in 
what  he  regards  as  the  most  important 
work  facing  business  today — the  appli- 
cation of  business  facts  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  distribution  costs.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  number  of  articles  he  will 
write  for  Advertising  &  Selling  from 
the  general  angle  of  broadening  the 
horizons  of  the  advertiser  and  setting 
common  occurrences  in  their  right  per- 
spective with  relation  to  the  fabric  of 
distribution  as  a  whole.] 


I 


S  PRODUCTION  speculative  enter- 
prise? 

If  it  is,  logically  one  should  pro- 
duce all  one  can  sell,  and  let  what  will 
become  of  the  product,  once  it  is  sold. 

Consumers  may  be  counted  on  to 
buv  little  more  than  their  current 
needs,  and  to  let  tomorrow  take  care 
of  its  own  necessities. 

Betw^een  the  two,  distriluitors  may 
take  their  chances. 

Wliolesaler  and  retailer  must  gam- 
ble with  their  purchases. 

Each  must  guess  how  much  of  what 
he  can  pass  on — at  a  profit. 

If  he  under-guesses:  well,  another 
gets  the  trade — and  the  profits. 

If  he  over-guesses:  well,  he  holds 
the  bag — unless  he  drops  it. 

He  may  take  his  loss  at  once,  rath- 
er than  hold  on  and  watch  his  chances 
to  unload. 

If  he  drops  the  bag:  there's  a  mess! 

Everyone's  careful  calculations  are 
upset. 

Nervous  hands  drop  other  stocks — 
and  prices  fall. 

One  wonders  how  one  really  fared 
who  bought  at  higher  levels — how 
much  each  paid  to  cupidity,  and  a 
bold  face.    Wliat  did  the  traffic  bear? 

If  this  is  the  game,  why  worry  about 
quality?     Price  is  the  thing  that  counts. 

Dress  up  whatever  you  make  to  look 
well,  and  turn  it  out  as  fast  as  you 
can. 


Whatever  vou  pay  for  materials  and 
labor,  the  quicker  you  liquidate  both 
investments,  the  sooner  you  are  out  of 
the  woods  with  your  profits. 

The  consumer  will  come  back  on  the 
retailer,  if  he  kicks  at  all. 

Why  worry  about  the  retailer — or 
about  the  middle  man? 

The  one  will  be  out  of  business  in 
seven  years  anyway — 80  out  of  100  of 
them  are — and  the  wholesaler  is  on 
his  way  out. 

The  chain  store  man  will  get  him, 
sooner  or  later. 

When  production  is  speculative 
enterprise,  everyone  is  hard  boiled. 

Callous,  cynical  points  of  view  are 
logical  consequences. 

BUT  if  production  is  an  effort  to 
supply  consumer  needs? 

Then  there  are  but  two  major  fac- 
tors in  the  problem — need  and  supply. 

Between  producer  and  consumer, 
there  are  no  fewer  distributors — no 
less  steps  to  travel. 

But  wholesaler  and  retailer  and 
carrier,  and  all  else  who  intervene, 
are  there  for  one  reason  only :  to  speed 
the  movement   from  jiroducer  to  con- 


sumer: for  every  stop  on  the  way  takes 
its  toll  in  mounting  costs. 

With  producer  and  consumer  pri- 
mary in  the  picture,  each  intermediar} 
plays  his  necessary  part  and  is  paid 
properly  for  his  services — neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  the  service  is 
worth — but  paid  well. 

THE  more  direct,  of  course,  the 
swifter,  the  steadier  the  flow. 

All  diversions  are  costly — all  de- 
lavs  expensive. 

The  quicker  raw  material  is  con- 
\erted  into  finished  product,  the  lower 
its  cost. 

The  quicker  the  finished  product  is 
consumed,  the  sooner  each  contribut- 
ing investment  is  liquidated,  releasing 
multiple  working  capital  for  reinvest- 
ment. 

Lower  cost:  wider  market:  more 
consumption:  more  production:  more 
services  employed:  more  consumers 
provided  with  buying  power,  to  buy 
more. 

Wlien  production  is  an  effort  to 
supply  consumer  need,  and  employs 
all  intermediaries  to  accelerate  the 
flow  in  mutual,  coordinated  effort, 
these  cooperative  animations  are  log- 
ical consequences. 

THIS  coordination  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible. 

Needs  are  not  allocated  and  meas- 
ured. 

Channels  are  not  fixed  and  rates  of 
flow  are  not  determined. 

Essential  services  are  not  defined 
and  evaluated.  Functions  are  not 
described;  functionaries  are  not 
instructed. 

They  will  be. 

Cliains  and  buying  syndicates, 
wholesaler-retailer  associations,  and 
otiicr  manifestations  of  transforma- 
tions going  on.  would  not  have  multi- 
plied so  rapidlv  and  gained  such  wide 
acceptance  otherwise. 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  enlarging 
horizons  and  new  perspectives. 


THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 


'  The  Dojuinance  of  Food 

A  SURVEY  recently  completed  in- 
dicates tliat,  over  the  world  as  a 
whole.  48.9  per  cent  is  the  proportion 
of  income  spent  for  food.  It  is  only 
in  America,  where  standards  of  living 
'.  are  high,  that  the  average  gets  below 
30  per  cent,  and  then  only  in  selected 
;  groups. 

The  government  distribution  census 
rates  the  food  part  of  the  consumer's 
•  dollar  at  28  cents.  Clothing  is  the 
:  only  item  that  approaches  it — 25  per 
^  cent.  Among  the  working  classes  the 
;  food  item  rises  as  you  go  down  the 
scale  of  income,  and  averages  41.7  per 
i  cent. 

And  yet  in  the  United  States  food 
does  not  dominate  in  advertising  vol- 
ume— in  fact,  yields  the  leadership  to 
drug  and  toilet  goods.  In  1927  the 
magazine  advertising  expenditure  for 
drug  and  toilet  goods  reached  about 
:  28  million  dollars,  and  food  only  26, 
'  while  the  automotive  industry  tied 
with  it  for  second  place. 

Food  advertising  has  risen  steadily, 
'  and  will  continue  to  rise.  The  jeal- 
ousv  between  food,  clothing  and  auto- 
mobile groups  appears  to  be  justified, 
for  they  are  the  greatest  contenders  by 
far  for  the  consumer's  dollar. 

I  Selling  by  Telephone 

A\  endless  quantity  of  words  is  con- 
-TX-stantly    used    to    tell    about    the 
activities  of  the  automobile — it  fairly 
gorges  on  publicity.    But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  only  other  instru- 
I  ment  which  is  in  its  class,  and  is  act- 
uallv    nunierirallv   still    ahead    of   the 
,  automobile,   is   the  telephone.     There 
I  are  now  29  million  telephones  in  the 
'  world,  but  not  quite  that  many  auto- 
I  mobiles.      Tho   United   States   has   61 
I  per  cent  of  the  telephones,  but  88  per 
cent  of  the  automobiles.    Tlie  world  is 
I  still   "telephonized"   more  extensively 
I  than   it   is   "motorized";    although   in 
America   the   automobile   is  consider- 
ably ahead   (18  million  telephones  as 
against  21  million  automobiles  I. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
the  city  with  the  most  telephones  per 
100  population  is  San  Francisco  (31 1  : 
while  Chicago  has  26  and  New  "^  ork 


24.  London,  it  is  amazing  to  note,  has 
but  7,  Berlin  10,  Paris  8,  but  Stock- 
holm has  28. 

Who  has  not  wondered  how  many 
conversations  per  year  go  on  over 
America's  vast  network  of  wires?  The 
answer  is  23  billion ;  about  one  for 
every  dollar  we  invest  in  foreign 
countries;  about  one  for  every  $1.50 
we  spend  in  retail  stores;  or  about  225 
telephone  calls  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  America. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
telephone  is  being  increasingly  drafted 
for  doing  business,  for  shopping,  for 
field  selling  and  for  long  distance  con- 
sultation? Selling  by  telephone  is  be- 
ing studied  with  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tailed care  todav.  and  will  figure  more 
and  more  in  sales  plans. 

The  Mounting  Electrical 
Appliance  Industry 

TVTEXT  to  the  automobile  industry 
-L  1  in  spectacular  forging  ahead  is 
the  electrical  industry,  which  is  pass- 
ing on  rapidly  to  new  triumphs. 

Surveys  of  1927  progress  by  Elec- 
trical Merchandising  show  that  there 
are  now  17,500,000  homes  wired  in  the 
United  States,  leaving  only  9,500,000 
still  to  be  wired;  87  per  cent  of  these 
use  electric  irons  (by  far  the  most 
successful  of  the  electrical  appli- 
ances), 38.8  per  cent  use  vacuum 
cleaners.  28.4  per  cent  use  electric 
washers.  14.8  per  cent  use  electric 
heaters,  4.3  per  cent  use  electric  re- 
frigerators, and  3.3  per  cent  use  elec- 
tric ranges. 

The  electrical  field  still  has  a  big 
area  to  cover,  and  with  long  distance 
super-power  electricity  all  kinds  of 
advances  are  still  possible,  in  a  de- 
gree the  automobile  cannot  boast  of. 
The  electrical  age  is  not  even  yet  in 
the  relative  position  that  the  automo- 
bile was  ten  years  ago. 

Another  interesting  point  is  thai 
prices  for  incandescent  lamps  were 
reduced  markedly  during  1927,  reduc- 
ing dollar  volume  10,000,000,  but  in- 
creasing sale  of  units  38.000,000.  This 
sliows  how  a  great  industry  can  grasp 
the  vital  principle  of  price  reduction 
to  attain   new   levels  of  consumption. 


Steel  and  Modern  Marketing 

FOR  several  decades  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  America  was  the  business 
man's  pride;  the  "key  industry";  the 
industrial  leader.  Judge  Gary  him- 
self symbolized  the  nestorship  of  the 
steel  industry  in  its  relation  to  Amer- 
ican  business. 

Artists  who  wanted  to  depict  tlic 
spirit  of  America  drew  pictures  of 
steel  operatives  at  work.  Writers  de- 
siring to  depict  modern  "big  business" 
described  a  steel  baron.  What  Judge 
Gary  said  was  gospel. 

In  this  year  of  1928  it  is  dawning 
on  American  business  that  this  is  no 
longer  a  true  picture.  Perhaps  it  was 
never  true.  The  steel  industry,  it 
comes  as  a  shock  to  know,  is  rather 
sick  and  ailing,  and  has  a  dreadful 
cancer — price  cutting.  With  tonnage 
about  equal  to  1925,  the  1927  profits 
were  far  less. 

Most  steel  companies'  earnings  have 
been  dropping  consistently  —  even 
those  of  the  great  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

No  specialist  in  business  ills  is  need- 
ed for  diagnosis.  It  is  the  price  cut- 
ting cancer,  sure  enough,  and  selling 
methods  far  out  of  line  in  niodernness 
with  production  methods.  A  famous 
financial  editor  puts  it  brutally — "the 
selling  methods  of  the  steel  industry 
are  archaic — it  puts  its  products  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  by  much  the 
same  methods  as  those  employed  bv 
old  horse  traders." 

These  are  very  hard  words,  but  de- 
served. Cut  prices,  rebates,  secret 
agreements  have  been  common  until 
recently;  but  when  practised  bv  al- 
most the  whole  industry  these  methods 
nullify  each  other.  Somebody  is  al- 
ways ready  to  cut  another  penny  off 
the  price,  and  nobody,  not  even  the 
man  who  gets  the  order,  can  stand  the 
pace. 

Last  year  was  the  year  of  self- 
realization  in  the  steel  industry  of  the 
folly  of  such  selling  methods;  of  such 
backward  selling  policy. 

There  is  due  a  new  "steel  era"  when 
there  will  be  operated  modern  market- 
ing principles  of  greater  individualiza- 
tion of  product,  more  mergers,  higher 
type  selling  ethics,  and  advertising. 


KEYED  COPY 


A  Scientific  Laboratory  to 
of  Siwcessfu 

Advertising  is  quantitative  selling.  Its 
qualitative  measure  is  its  quantity  of 
selling.  Determination  of  the  unknown 
qualities  of  stimulation  in  successful 
advertising  presupposes  study  of  the 
known  quantities  of  reaction.  .  .  .  This 
laboratory    concerns    itself    with    only 


Determine  Definite  Factors 
I  Advertising 

"keyed"  advertisements.  .  .  .  Each  ad- 
vertisement is  reproduced  with  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  factors  known  in  each 
case.  Observations  and  corollaries  are 
left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
.  .  .  Scientifically  -  minded  advertising 
practitioners  are  invited  to  submit  cases. 


CONDUCTED    BY    CARROLL    RHEINSTROM 


Keyed  Comment 
by  the  Conductor! 

WITH  this  first  issue  of  the  Keyed 
Copy  Department,  the  editor  of  old 
Keyed  Copy  bids  adieu  to  his  2000  admen, 
60  adclub  and  18  university  adclass  sub- 
scribers. In  the  same  breath,  the  conductor 
of  the  new  Keyed  Copy  Department  salutes 
the  majority  of  those  old  readers  and  the 
ten  thousand  subscribers  to  Advertising  & 
Selling.  We  hope  that  this  greater  venture 
may  increase  the  degree  of  interest  in  these 
specific  advertising  cases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  it  has  increased  the  number  of 
those  participating  in  their  study. 

*  »     * 

The  day  has  arrived  when  business  men 
must  realize  that  the  value  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  not  determined  by  the  name  of  the 
illustrator,  the  bill  of  the  compositor,  the 
haircut  of  the  copy  writer,  or  the  opinion  of 
the  president's  wife.  The  number  of  men 
whose  most  generalizing  judgments  are 
worthy  of  consideration  might  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  a  pair  of  hands.  Their  esti- 
mates are  based  on  one  thing — their  experi- 
ence in  studying  the  results  of  scores  of 
provedly  successful  advertisements. 

*  *     • 

Try  it  yourself.  Take -two  advertisements. 
Get  some  "professional"  opinions  of  their 
value.  Watch  the  arguments  wax  pro  and 
con.  Then,  to  learn  the  truth,  key  them  and 
publish   them.     The  postman  will   bring  the 

accurate  verdict. 

*  «     * 

Which  simply  means  one  thing.  We  know 
very  little,  today,  about  the  factors  that 
make    one     advertisement     a     success    and 

another  a  failure. 

*  *     • 

Your  provedly  most  successful  advertise- 
ment of  the  year  takes  only  a  few  moments 
to  mail  into  this  department.  But  those  com- 
bined moments  of  a  host  of  contributors 
will   return   to   you   years   of   experience   for 

your  efforts. 

*  «     * 

This  is  advertising's  only  published  labo- 
rator>'  of  progress.  Will  you  give — as  well 
as  receive? 

Send  good  proofs  for  reproduction  and  a 
brief   statement   of   the  facts  and  figures  to 
Advertising  &   Selling,  9  East 
38th  Street,  New  York,  attention 
of  llie  Keyed  Copy  Department. 


Picture  Cuts  Memory  Course 

Sales  Cost  from  $2.25  to  $1.00 


FOR  many  months  longer  than  the  aver- 
age "publicity"  advertiser  could  have 
stood  the  strain,  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion had  been  repeating  a  single  piece  of 
copy  in  general  magazines. 

The  space  was  full  page.     It  consisted  of 
headline  and  8  point  type  set  solid  in  three 

A  Startling  Memort/ Feat 
That^u  eanDo 


^ 


To  make  room  for  the  picture,  half  the 
8  point  copy  was  reduced  to  6  point 

onlumns  from  margin  to  margin.  Although 
the  product  offered  was  a  memory  course, 
no  mention  was  made  of  it  until  the  reader 
had  finally  arrived  at  the  seventeenth  para- 
graph, which  was  third  from  the  end. 

The  headline  selected  only  those  readers 
who  were  conscious  of  memory  deficiencies. 

The  page  itself  was  set  in  solid  8 
point  type  that  neglected  to  mention  the 
$5.00  course  until  the  coupon  swung  into 
sight,  concentrating,  instead,  on  a  most  in- 
teresting first  person  narrative  account  of 
ihe  joys  (and  financial  profits)  of  a  good 
memory.  "Folks  won't  read  so  much  type," 
\\\r  "publirity"  copywriter  would  have  said. 


And  he  would  have  been  right.  "Folks" 
wouldn't.  But  headline-selected  "prospects" 
would.  Did!  Until  an  ocean  of  sales  had 
poured  under  the  copy  bridge.  Then,  one 
day,  the  postman's  burden  began  to  ligiiten. 

"Our  offer  is  as  good  as  ever,"  reasoned 
the  advertising  agency.  "Is  it  possible  that 
every  American  with  a  faulty  memory  has 
bought   our  course? 

To  settle  the  question,  they  decided  to  do 
a  little  waggling  of  the  sign  under  the  noses 
of  their  near  sighted  circulation.  The  new 
attention  soliciting  factor  was  a  photograph 
of  a  man's  head,  blindfolded — engraved  as 
a  circular  spot,  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  page  probably  would  have  been  far 
more  artistic  had  nine  or  ten  square  inches 
of  copy  been  omitted  to  give  what  art  di- 
rectors term  proper  "breathing  space."  But 
these  keyed  return  students,  who  were  the 
advertising  agency,  knew  that  the  copy  sold 
the  course,  that  the  picture  was  solely  to 
gain  ATTENTION.  So  they  deliberately  set 
half  that  solid  page  in  6  point  type,  to  make 
room  for  the  picture! 

That  same  old  advertisement  with  the 
same  old  headline,  in  the  same  old  media, 
set  no  longer  8  point  solid  but  now  half  in 
6  point  solid,  pulled  the  unit  sales  cost 
down  from  $1.50— S2.25  to  $1.00! 

*  *     * 

Economics:  A  large  percentage  of  the 
masses  are  materially  ambitious — are  con- 
scious of  defective  memories. 

Merchandising:  New  course  which  trains 
the  memory,  with  little  effort  or  expense. 

Psychology:  Financial  and  social  bene- 
fits of  a  sound  memory. 

Rhetoric:  First  person  narrative.  Simple 
diction.  Inductive  presentation  of  "mer- 
chandising" poinL 

Art:  Solid  page  of  type.  Hand  lettered 
headline.  Circular  photograph  in  occult  bal- 
ance at  optical  center. 

*  *     * 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES: 
Product:  Memory  Course. 
Price:  S5.00. 
Space:   Full  page. 
Publication:    General   Magazines. 
Sales  Cost:  $1.00. 
Author:   Ruthrauff  &   Ryan,  Inc. 
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BRUCE     BARTON 

ROY 

S.    DURSTINE        Q'f)        ALEX    F 

OSBORN 

BARTON 

,  DURSIINE 

INCORPORATED 

m  OSBORN 

An  advertising  agency 

of  about  three  hundred  people  among 

whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

Herbert  G.  Foster 

Thomas  E.  Maytham 

Marv  L.  Alexander         K.  D.  Frankenstein 

G.  F.  McAndrew 

Joseph  Alger 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

John  D.  Anderson 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Louis  F.  Grant 

John  Hiram  McKee 

J.  A.  Archbald.jr. 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Walter  G.  Miller 

R.  P.  Bagg 

A.  E.  Gwynne 

Frederick  H.  Nichols 

W.  R.  Baker,jr. 

Emilie  Haley 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Girard  Hammond 

A.  M.  Orme 

Bruce  Barton 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Dorothy  Berry 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Carl  Burger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Annette  Bushman 

Paul  Hawthorne 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Heyworth  Campbe 

11        Boynton  Hayward 

James  Rorty 
C.  A.  Ryerson 
Mary  Scanlan 
Paul  J.  Senft 
Leicester  H.  Sherrill 

H.  G.  Canda 

Roland  Hintermeister 

J.  R.  Caples 
Dale  G.  Caste 

P.  M.  Hollister 
F.  G.  Hubbard 

A.  D.  Chiquoineji 

Matthew  Hutnagel 

Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Irene  Smith 

S.  P.  Irvin 

George  H.  Kennedy 
Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 
S.  E.  Kiser 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Clarence  Davis 

William  M.  Strong 

A.  H.  Deute 

William  M.  Sullivan 

Ernest  Donohue 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Alan  Lehman 

Anne  M.  Vesely 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Harriet  Elias 

Fred  B.  Manchee 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

George  Felt 

Carolvn  T.  March 

C.  S.  Woolley 

G.  G.  Flory 

Elmer  B.  Mason 

J.  H.  Wright 

JA(Vw  York:  383  Madison  Avenue 

3Soj/o«.-  30  Newbury  Street           Hf^        liuffah 

1:  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

dTXL. 

Member  National  Outdoor  Advertising 

Bureau 

— nj-fa 
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OldCc 


not    Inii't    llir   tkriiitllt 

Old  Gold 

7hf  '■m-joll.-r, 

i        nol  a  COU; 


not  a  ihioat-scratdi  ina  sMpload!  'S#r"^,r, 


El'ERYWHERE  .  .  .This  is  nn  Old  Gold  year    ■«• 

/'it  a   most   refreshing  change:    "follow    your    friends     B  ^Jv 
and  switch   to   this  antoothcr   and   better  cijiarette 


gh  in  a  carload 


Types  uj  newspaper  advertisements  which  were  run  simul- 
laneously  with  the  advertising  airplane's  visit.  The  "Voice 
from  the  Sky"  is  increasing  Old  Gold  sales  an  average  of 
40  per  cent  wherever  it  is  used. 


(.<. 


Voice  from  Sky"  Increases  Old 


Old  Gold 

7Xr  Sm-Jjlki  r  ami  Boiler  O-iairtit 


-  not  a  couijh  tn  a  carload        ^'     — 


Gold  Cigarette  Sales  25  to  100% 


H' 


"ORSEPOWER"   is  really   a   measure 
of    three    factors:    weight,    distance 
and    time.      Vary    any    one    factor    and   you 
\ary  tlie  "horsepower." 

So  with  "advertisingpower."  There  is 
ihe  "weight"  of  the  selling  message:  the 
"distance"  over  the  country  that  it  travels: 
and  the  "time"  it  takes  to  travel.  "Advertis- 
ingpower" may  be  increased  by  attention  to 
any   one   of   these   factors. 

The  advertising  agency  for  Old  Golds  had 
no  illusions  in  relation  to  a  cigarette  ac- 
count. In  bringing  this  new  brand  out  on 
the  market,  they  saw  the  trade  highway 
thronged  with  old  established  brands,  many 
with  sales  figures  of  such  proportions  that 
there  hardly  seemed  a  chance  for  this  new, 
naked  little  baby.  In  spite  of  it  all,  how- 
ever, they  sat  down  and  examined  the  three 
factors   of   "advertisingpower." 

"Weight"  of  the  selling  message?  What 
could  a  new  cigarette  advertiser  say  that  had 
not  already  been  said  by  99  and  44-100  of 
bis   predecessors? 

But  how  about  "distance"  and  "time"? 
What  might  be  done  to  get  the  selling  mes- 
sage, in  whatever  form  it  finally  took,  before 
the  greatest  number  of  prospects  in  the 
shortest  space  of   time? 

First,  there  were  newspapers.  The  news- 
paper plan  worked  territorially,  marching 
across  the  country  with  seven-state  boots,  as 
initial   local   distribution    was   accomplished. 

Then  came  the  national  blanket  of  mag- 
azines.    Next,  radio. 

.Still,  these  were  all  media  used  by  com- 
petitors. Greater  dominance  here  couhl 
only  be  gained  at  uneconomic  cost.  Were 
there  no  other  media? 

The  answer  came  in  the  form  of  one  of 
the  greatest  scientific  inventions  of  the  age 

-an  electric  amplifier  capable  of  multiply- 
ing sound  100,000  times. 

Clever  advertising  minds  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity, contracted  with  the  inventor.  A  huge 
Iri-rnotored    airship,    identical    with     Byrd's 


polar  plane,  was  purchased  from  Merr  Fok- 
ker.     Into  the  commodious  cabin  were  bun- 
dled the  sound   amplifying  device,  a  phono- 
graph and  two  veteran   radio  announcers. 
One   day.   staid   New   Englanders   honestly 


All  over  New  England  the  magic  air  mon-| 
ster  swept;  then  over  the  North  Atlantic  and  - 
South   Atlantic   States.     Today,  it   is   in   the 
South. 

With  the  advance  of  spring,  it  will 
travel  .North  again  to  the  Middle  \^  est, 
thence  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

\^  herever  the  voice  from  the  sky  has 
boomed,  Old  Gold  sales  have  boomed,  too. 
Never  less  than  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease, frequently  as  much  as  a 
100  per  cent  increase.  Old  Gold 
sales  have  averaged  a  40  per  cent 
gain  wherever  the  Old  Gold  plane 
has  flown. 

"Stunt,"  this  idea  is  termed  by 
some  critics.  "Advertising,"  re- 
plies the  Old  Gold  agency.  "Ad- 
vertising, because  it  is  a  multi- 
plied selling  message  that  has 
definitelv  sold  merchandise." 


Old  Gold's  voice 
from  the  sky! 

Here's  the  big  airplane,  "Tile  Voiee  of  the  Skv,"  that  re- 
cently broadcast  the  message  of  Old  Gold  Cigarettes  over 
your  city.  This  huge  ship,  a  Fokker,  is  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  plane  that  carried  Commander  Byrd  to  the  North 
Pole.  It  is  driven  by  thr^e  motors,  weighs  sL\  Ions,  and 
carries  a  crew  of  five.  The  powerful  amplifiers,  through 
which  the  sound  is  transmitted  from  the  clouds,  have  a 
range  of  several  miles  from  an  altitude  of  3.000  feet. 


Dealers  received   this   poster  in   time  to  post 
in  their  windows   when   the  plane  arrived. 


Economics:  Most  persons  smoke 
cigarettes.  Brand  preferences 
usually  based  on  habit  rather  than 
reason. 

Merchandising:   Another  cigar- 
ette   brand.      "Not    a    cough    in 
carload." 

Psychology:  Novelty  of  cigar- 
ette brand  accentuated  by  novel 
method  of  telling  story.  Inertia 
disturbed. 

Rhetoric:  Simple  phrase 
"Smoke  Old  Golds  .  .  .  Not 
cough  in  a  carload,"  preceded  and 
followed  by  music. 

Art:  Infinite  in  development 
and  appeal  as  the  Heavens. 


|)ursuing  their  daily  tasks,  were  surprised  to 
hear  a  dreamy  waltz  fill  the  placid  atmos- 
phere. The  waltz  yielded  to  a  stirring  Sousa 
march,  and  mmtx  the  streets  were  filled  with 
human  ants  milling  in  search  of  the  source 
of  this  "heavenly"  music.  Suddenly  the 
music  stopped,  words  boomed:  "This  is  the 
voice  from  the  sky  .  .  .  Smoke  Old  Golds 
.  .  .  Nol    a   cough    in    a   carload." 


FACTS  AND  nGURES 
Products:     Cigarettes 
Price:     15  cents 
Media:     Airplane  voice 
Sales:     25  to  100  per  cent  increase   i es- 
timated 1 
Author:     Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 
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Ciphers... 
tiud  Buying  Power 

The  number  of  ciphers  in  rirrtdation  figures  is  not  the  only 

yardstick  used  by  successjul  advertisers  in  buying 

advertising  space  in  industrial  publications 


Successful  advertisers  know  their  market. 
They  know  the  type  of  men  they  want  to 
reach.  They  know  that  only  a  publication 
that  is  respected  and  read  by  the  men  7cho 
can  specify  and  influence  the  purchases  of 
their  products  can  aid  them  in  increasing 
sales  and  holding  old  customers.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  for  this  service — not  at  so 
much  per  thousand  circulation — but  at  a  fair 
price  for  the  service  rendered. 

What  is  a  fair  price?  The  advertising  rate 
of  a  publication  that  is  neither  respected  nor 
read  by  the  men  you  want  to  reach  is  much 
too  high  far  you,  regardless  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  publication  is  respected  and  read  liy  the 
men  who  can  and  do  specify  and  influence 
the  purchases  of  your  products  and  the  pub- 
lisher does  not  net  a  profit,  the  rate  is  too 
low. 

Now  then — what  determines  the  advertising 
rate?  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  publica- 
tion it  is  the  editorial  cost  necessary  to  earn 


the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  key  men 
in  the  industry. 

The  cost  of  securing  paid  circulation  is  often 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  high  cost  per 
thousand  circulation.  It  is ;  but  that  high 
cost  is  an  editorial  department  cost  and  not 
a  circulation  department  cost.  When  the 
editorial  policy  is  right,  the  circulation  costs 
are  low.  High  pressure  selling,  premiums, 
or  any  other  artifice  never  have  and  never 
will  build  and  maintain  a  sound  paid  circu- 
lation. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury in  the  case  of  one  publication  and  more 
than  70  years  in  the  ca.se  of  another,  the 
.Simmons-Boardman  publications  have 
earned,  at  great  editorial  cost,  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  designated  groups  of  men 
in  industry.  At  times  the  advertising  rates 
have  not  kept  pace  with  costs ;  but  a  service 
has  l)een  and  is  being  rendered  to  several 
industries  that  stands  as  a  monument  to  in- 
dustrial publishing.  And  a  service  has  been 
and  is  being  rendered  to  manufacturers  that 
cannot  be  measured  alone  by  cost  per  thou- 
sand circulation. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The   House  of  Transfiortation" 

30  Church  Street  "  New  York,  N.  Y. 

105  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Washington.  D.  C.  San  Francisco 


Simmons  -  Boardman   Publications 

.  P_      Railxcay  Age.  Railivay  Mpchanical  Engineer,  Rriiliiny  Engineering  and  Mainlenanre.  Kaituay      ,r>r) 
Electrical  Engineer.  Railway  Signaling.  Boiler  Makt  r.  Marine  Engineering  and  Shipping  Age     -^"" 
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ShipbuildmE   Company. 
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n  hu  been  u  de- 
cly  pUnned.  u  care- 
fully built  (nd  iscompletcly 
equipped    lo    produce    th* 
tniny   lypct  ol  •ppiralu* 
utcd    (or    the    tlonge    and 
tnnifct  ol  hMl.  <lTh*  per- 
sonnel at  the  Company  com- 
prisei  only  men  who  have 
wnncn  heal  innifcr  history. 
Individually    ihey    are   out- 
lUndine  in  their  respective 
work.  Collectively  they  are 
an  aulhoniy  on  every  phase 
o<  heal  tiaiufcr  rrunipulalion. 
qWhcn  you  consult   Heal 
Transfer  IVoducis.  Inc  .  you 
may  do  lo  yvith  ibc  full  auurance  thai 
oo   better  enBioeeriog  ability    u  any- 
where  available     Q  And  remember,  when   yoi 
contract*  with  ihisCompany  you  are  dealing  »>l 
faniutioo  of  unquesiioned  rrostwo "•"""**   •*"' 


piece  ol  heal  tranifer 

equipmenl  may  mean  the  loss  of  life 

■nd  money.  Deviations  from  specifications  are  always  cosily  in  ihr  lon| 

run.     Anythinit  Icis  than  the  bc*I enpoeerins  practice  and  conitruclion 

methods   invariably    Inviies   trouble   and   production    losses.  Detlv- 

erv     delays    are    a    poor    remedy    for    industrial   BrowirB    pains. 

a    WKen     \  ou     (otilraii     »ilh     Heal    Transfer    Producls.    Inc.. 

\(iu     loilily     >"ur     ri'iiioniibilily    by     a     miehly     shield     of 
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STRENGTH 
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appsnnii.  And  too  «r«  awnred  <if  the  r 
innipelenl  idvice  oblalojhlr.     Q  It 
..ill  pay  yon  lo  cn- 
lultn*. 


l-'jieiirrmi^  ,lal.t  oml  nlimalfl  mHI  l>f  ^•flh  fur- 


■bll  svaUablr 


oing 


T  <l  Ptolct 
>  n  (hops  pracli- 
inius  It  builds. 
„„H.od  assem- 
.,1  equipment   it 

n.i  protects  you 
e  iiroper  equip- 
u)  obligation 
Inc..  about 

iif  the  moat 


miihfl  sJi  t^iafmial  fur  ihr  ftllneini'  appHr-imnit 

Fawtt  Plaiits  Cbcalcal  Plaota  Rtfrigeniion 
OilRelioiag  Ait  Cooditiooiog  TeKliie  MilU 
C«i  Plaoli      Healing  and  Vciiiib(in[      Laundriei.  etc. 


Hfiiuic'od  Vetm  bring 
Stnd  lor  iHformaHon  on  rhc  ry^  o/  Iq 
In  w:>Uh  you  art  intrmtti.  * 
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HEAT     TRANSFER     PRODUCTS,     INC. 

A  auuton  at  THE   STA  TEN  ISLAND  SHIPBL  ILEllNG  COMPANY. 90  Wwl  Str.M.  N.w  Vofk 

The  word  "Strength"  forms  the  base 

for    the    typographic    picture    of    a 

"pillar" 
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HEAT     TRANSFER     PRODUCTS,     INC 

ND  SHiPBirlLDINC  COMP.ANV.^  Wmi  SitwI.  Nt»  Vorh 


been  nurtured  in  the  problems  of  the  33- 
year-old  Staten  Island  Company.  Practically 
unknown  as  a  corporation,  it  possessed  all 
of  the  desirable  attributes  of  experience,  de- 
pendability, established  moral  and  engineer- 
ing standing. 

How  to  tell  industrial  America  of  the 
maturity  of  this  adolescent  corporation? 

Daguerreotypes  of  the  founders? 

Plans  of  prized  installations? 

Photographs  of  well  known  customer  in- 
stitutions? 

Logical,  all  of  them,  save  that  they  had 
been  worn  to  shreds  by  intelligent  competi- 
tion. 

The  agency  was  sufficiently  wise  to  realize 
that,  sound  as  any  sales  story  might  be, 
novelty  of  presentation  was  first  essential 
to  win  industrial  America's  attention. 

The  plan  was  daring.  Copyraen  in  adjoin- 
ing cubicles  smiled  at  the  pretty  theory. 
Compositors  threw  up  their  hands  in  de- 
spair.  But  after  long  experimenting  on  onion- 


./  THE  ^ATEN  I 


In  expressing  "Protection"  the   type 

was    arranged    as    a    "shield"    with 

"stripes"  in  light  face 


Brief  Industrial  Engineering 

Campaign  Gets  2,000  Inquiries 


"    A  LL  in  favor,  will  kindly  signify  in  the 
^^ usual  manner?" 
"Aye!" 

"All  opposed?" 
Silence. 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,  the  motion  is  car- 
ried. I  shall  place  the  matter  of  construct- 
ing our  new  plant  in  the  hands  of  our 
vice-president." 

That  afternoon,  while  conscience-free  di- 
rectors repaired  to  white-balled  green  fields, 
white-chipped  green  felt  and  white-sailed 
green  seas,  the  vice-president  retired  with 
his  engineers  to  his  most  private  sanctum 
for  study  of  the  white-sheeted  new  plant 
data. 

There  were  weighty  matters  for  him  to 
consider— matters  of  steel  girders,  red  brick, 
concrete,  glass,  tiles,  heating  and  ventilating. 
There  were  orders  to  give,  bids  to  be  re- 
ceived, estimates  to  be  consulted,  organiza- 
tions to  be  studied. 

Some  phases  were  simpler  than  others. 
There  were  engineering  standards  of  steel 
and  brick;  but  in  heating  and  ventilating, 
for  instance,  all  was  dependent  on  the  or- 
ganization chosen  for  the  installations.  Glass 
and  tiles  could  be  inspected  and  approved 
as  a  puffing  locomotive  pushed  them  into  the 
railroad  siding,  but  heat  and  ventilation 
brooked  neither  approval  nor  condemnation 
until  a  small  army  of  wage  earners  had 
manned  the  new  machines.  Materials  and 
plans  were  the  responsibility  of  his  engi- 
neers, but  the  quality  of  the  air  supply  was 
entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  organization  spe- 
cializing in  the  design  and  installation  of 
heating  and  ventilating  systems. 

This  attitude  of  industrial  America  had 
been  long  realized  by  the  33year-old  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Company.     And  by  the 


engineering  minded  advertising  agency 
which  had  been  chosen  to  prepare  copy  for 
the  company's  new  subsidiary,  Heat  Transfer 
Products,  Inc. 


Where  should  the  KoyMonc  of  Rnponsibitity  be  pl.ced  m 
involving  the  inintlfBCluie  of  heat  transfer  equipment^  Should  the 
owner  be  penahied  lor  faullv  conitnjction?  Should  the  e0Bini.er 
be  blamed  for  improper  execnlioo  of  hisdeslBn  ?   ClHeat  Transfer 
Prxiducts.  Inc.,  prelcrs  to  assume  lull  Responsibility  for  the  desiKO.  manufacture  ar 
operation  of  all  etjuipment  built  in  its  shops.  For  this  reason  the  entire  strMcture  o 
this  oritanitation  was  conceived  and  built  with  but  one  purpose  in  mind — lo  man- 
ufacture Ibc  finesttypeolheot  transfer  product,  which  could  be  built— reijard- 
less  of  cost.  <lThe  fact  that  our  costs  are  consistently  lower  U  due  to  unified 
production  and  operation,  QBy  producing  in  our  own  plant  practicaUy  all 
units  which  KO  into  beat  transfer  equipment,  we  control  all  operations 
from  raw  materials  to  finished  piodua.    QWith  engineers  and  shop 
superintendents  worlcioB  harmoniously  side  by  side  — each  assuminR 
responsibility  lor  his  parucular  division  — the  entire  organiialion 
becomes  one  miffbty  machine  desiened  lor  efficiency,  Reared  for 
speed  and  operated  by  men  of  oulslanding  abdity  in  the  industry 
€llf  you   are  seeking  ability  instead  ol  alibis,   performance 
Lostcad    of    promises,    dehveries    instead    of    delays    when 
you  purchase  heat  transfer  equipment,  let  Heat  Transfer 
Products,  Inc..  build  it.  QWhen  you  consult  our  engin- 
eers about  your  problems  you  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  proper  design  and  selection  ol  materials 
lor  your  needs.   Q  And  when  you  contract  with  us 
you  may  do  so  with  the  full  assurance  that  you 

RESPONSIBILITY 


al     Plant 
id  Vcntilai.ni 


HEAT    TRANSFER     PRODUCTS,     INC. 

*  JM.ion  of  THE  STATIN  ISLAND  SHIPBI'ILDING  COMPANV.*0  We.i  Sircvl   Vf  Vo'li 


The  impression  of  "Responsibility''  is 

obviously   aided   by   type   set   in   the 

form  of  a  '''keystone'* 

Here  was  a  new  organization  specializing 
in  the  design  and  installation  of  all  types 
of  equipment  for  temperature  and  ventila- 
ti(m  control  in  industrial  plants.  Although 
new  in  its  corporate  activities,  it  was  old 
in    experience.      Its   engineering   minds   had 


businesa, 

mid.  musi  r«*t 
oa  a  solid  touD  da- 
bo  n.  That  louodatioa 

spire*.  ClHeai  Traoafef 
Produca.    [dc.    u    an    enp- 
necringand  manuUcluHrg  com- 
pany compoied   of  men.  each   ol 
whom  has  won  hia  spun  in  the  Held 
in  which  be  works.  Many  ol  them  already 
have  won  your  confidence  by  scrying  you 
well  duriDit  Iheir  lonner  connections.  <l  Hand- 
picked  Iromlbe  vineyard  oIexpen«lcc,  these  men 
— whelher  they  design  or  deliver,  produce  or  sell  — 
are  now  banded  togelber  lor  the  purpose  ol  continuing 
their  elloru  wilh  renewed  vigor.  ^  Backed  by  the  largest 
otKiniiation  producing  heat  transfer  equipment,  they  bring 
to  you  Ihc  result*  ol  ihirtT-threc  years  ol  minufaclunng  ex- 
perience.   And  their  sole  a 


belor 


i  possible,  and 


ii  and  bold  yoi 


CONFIDENCE 


r  PUnii  Cu  PtuiU  RelriEO 

rfinng  Air  Coadinonlna  TelriH 

icol  PluM      KeaUDi  and  Veniiliuaa  Lauodrie 

^1  Send  for  intormation  on  Iha  type  ol  j^ 
'^l  apparanu  in  which  you  art  Inlrreiitd.  I'~ 
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"Confidence"  is  expressed^  by  type  set 
as  a  "pyramid" 

skin  and  composing  stones,  the  first  four 
advertisements  were  proved  for  final  O.K. 
and  released  to  the  trade  press. 

It  was  a  campaign  of  pictorial  type. 

Each  piece  of  copy  was  built  around  a 
general  institutional  keynote,  such  as  "Con- 
fidence," "Strength,"  "Protection,"  "Respon- 
sibility." And  the  copy  was  set  up  in  a 
pictorial  form  to  symbolize  each  thought! 

"Confidence"  was  expressed  by  a  typo- 
graphic "pyramid;"  "Strength"  by  a  "pil- 
lar;" "Protection"  by  a  "shield"— in  which 
even  the  shield  "stripes"  were  indicated  by 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  light  face  type 
contrasting  with  the  bold  face  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  advertisement.  "Respon- 
sibility" was  expressed  by  a  typographic 
"keystone." 

So  that  no  question  might  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  cursory  reader,  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  each  advertisement  men- 
tioned the  "keystone  of  responsibility,"  the 
"shield  of  protection,"  and  similarly  appro- 
priate phrases.  And  the  keynote  of  each 
advertisement  was  summarized  by  the  ex- 
pressive word  set  in  [Continued  on  page  46] 
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Where's  a  good  i  ryout  Market  for  our 

new  product? 


I 


e  hold  xfith  the 
t  will  go  in  the 
est   spot   for   our 


k 


I 


We  suggest  The  Des  Moines  and  Iowa  Market.  Here  is  a 
city  of  above  the  average  purchasing  power  with  excellent  re- 
tail and  jobbing  facilities.  Also  the  key  to  one  of  the  most 
representative  small  town  and  rural  markets.  (Over  a  mil- 
lion people  live  within  a  three-hour  auto  ride.) 

There's  another  advantage.  Des  Moines  has  an  exceptional 
newspaper.  The  Register  and  Tribune.  Only  four  newspapers 
west  of  Chicago  equal  or  exceed  its  circulation  of  225,000 
daily  (99%  in  Iowa).  This  great  circulation  has  been  built 
ui)on  the  policy  of  producing  the  best  possible  newspapers  for 
Iowa  readers.  Doorstep  carrier  delivery  service  extends  to 
all  cities  and  towns  in  the  Des  Moines  radius. 

Another  advantage  is  the  friendly  cooperation  you  will  re- 
ceive from  The  Register  and  Tribune.  Manufacturers  and 
agencies  frequently  write  that  our  assistance  was  helpful  to 
them  in  establishing  a  new  product  in  this  market. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  The  Register  and  Tribune — 

I.  A.  Klein,  New  York;  Guy  S.  Osborn.  Inc.,  Chicago; 
Jos.  R.  Scolaro,  Detroit;  C.  A.  Cour,  St.  Louis;  R.  J. 
Bidwell  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 


or  address 


National  Advertising  Department 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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FUNCTION 

A 
Manager 

C.  C-1  and  C-2 
Account  Handlers 

B— A's  sccreury. 

B-1— routine    stenog- 
rapher and  typist., 

B-2^ontract,  order 
and  record  clerk. 

D 

Routine  writer 

E 

Embryo  media  analyst 

F 

Part-time    vbualizer 
and  draftsman 

000 

Cenerd 

Corporate    structure,    long- 
range    direction    sod    poli- 
cies. 

100 

meat 

Biaic  Ao»ly»i» 

Aci»   as  Berrice   director. 
Helps     build     Ubrary,     de- 
rives basic  formulas,  plans 
permanent  exhibits. 

Help     build     Ubrary.       Do 
principal      media      studies. 
Review     basic     information 
for     plan     and     promotion 

purposes. 

Collects  information.  Helps 
build     exhibits     for     new 
business     and     creative   li- 
brary 

Interviews  represents  Uvea 
Collects  and  files  library 
and  media  inforrostion. 
Has  charge  of  library. 
Does  media  study  under 
C's  direction. 

Builds     creative     exhibits 
for   permanent    library. 

Situation    Sunrer 

Present    at   coafcreoces. 

Manage     situation    confer- 
ence.   Do  interviews,  write 
situation    reporL 

Present    at    general     con- 
ference as  a  recorder. 

Present  at  conference  as 
recorder. 

Orsantiation 
Survey 

Makes     formal    survey,    if 
any- 

Formal      Product 
Surrey 

Big     surveys     by     outside 
crew.     C  may  manage  out- 
side crew  or  do  some  field 
study  on  amaUer  scale. 

B-2  may  help    on     minor 
field  sludies. 

Maj  help  on  field  investi- 
gation. 

May  help  on  field  investi- 
gation. 

/ 

Working   Plana 

Initiates     plan     work,     re- 
views  plan  and  helps   pre- 
sent to  client. 

Whip  own  plaoB  into  final 
shape. 

Helps     C     on     detail     of 

working  plans. 

Detail  of  population,  cir- 
culation and  other  atatis- 
tical  studies 

Works  out  visual  plan  ex- 
hibits. 

200 

Adrainiatntioa 
Supervision 
Facilitation 

Apportions  vork  of   D„£ 
and    T.      Works   out    stan- 
dard practice. 
Establishes         rudimentary 
departments. 
Holds    stafi    meetings. 
Establishes  plans  for  train- 
ing  and  compensation. 
Hires  and  fires. 

B      assigns      B-l's      work. 
Watches      standard      prac- 
tice   routines    and    reporU 
to  A.     Acts  as  iaformatiou 
clerk    and    office    manager. 
Helps  fi-1   on   routine   typ- 
ing. 

B-1  types  text,  plans,  etc.. 
and    does     rfeneral     steno- 
graphic work. 

300 

Manufacturing 

Creative,      includ- 
ing delivery,  pres- 
entation   and    gel- 
ling okays. 

May      help      Mt      keynote. 
Maj    pinchbit    on    produc 
tioD          in         emergencies 
Smoothes    out      difficulties 
with    clients. 

KeynoU  text  and  layouts 
Production    schedules. 
Act    as  own   art   directors 
Act  as  own  detail  .mea  ant 
progress    clerks. 
Negotiate     for     space    anc 
srt    and    mechanical. 
Handle  client  conUct   and 

B-2   makes  out   production 
orders;    follows    up    C    on 
progress;  keeps  production 
envelopes. 

Write*  routine  copy. 

• 

Does   routine   layouts  and 
art  work. 

400 

Marketing 

Nc>*    Business 

Develops    selling    exhibits. 
Makes    analysis    and   plans 
specific  attack.     Gives  per- 
sonal      presentation       and 
handles    follow-up. 

Help  A  work  out  analysis 
and   specific   atuck.      Help 
build  up  cases- 

Helps    A    develop    aetling 
cthibiu. 

Helps      build     selling     ex- 
hibits. 

500 

Advertising 
New  Business 

Decides    form    of   advertis- 
ing, plans  schedule,  writes 
teat    and    acts    as    service 

B  helps  D  keep  company's 
dope     book,   prospect    list. 
etc 

Keeps       company's       dope 
book     and     prospect     list 
with    B's   help.      May  pos- 
sibly write  teat- 

600 

Purchasing 
General 
Client 

Do      client      preparatioDal 
purchasing.     Release  space 
and  material  orders. 

B  does  general  office  pur- 
chasing.     B'2    makes     out 
contracts    and    orders    and 
keeps  the  records. 

Figures  estimates  and 
looks  after  more  important 
contract   work. 

700 

Legal 

Collections,    if   any. 

800 

Financial 

Looks  after  financing,  bank 
balances  and  meeting  pay- 
davi.        Watches     credits, 
collectioas    and  costs.     De- 
cides   policy   as   to    service 
contract   .  and      scope      ol 
service. 

Check  memo,  billa  for  art 
and  mechanical. 

B    bandies   bank   book  and 
disbursements.        Acts      as 
cashier    and   bookkeeper. 
B-2    audits    space    invoices 
and    gives    first    check    on 
art    and    mechanical    bills 
Checks   space    and    handles 
detail  of  billing. 

900 

PnbUc  Relatioiu 

Docs    assoda  tion    commit- 
tee work  and  gets  younger 
men    into    advertising   club 
and  other  contacts.     Takes 
part     in      civic     activities. 
Has    contact    with    higher- 
ups   in    publication    field. 

Enter  advertising  dub  ant 
civic    drives. 

DETAILED       FUNCTIONS       OF       THE       "TEN-MAn"       ORGANIZATIOiy 

Operating  an  Advertising  Agency 

II.    Dividing  Work — the  "Ten-Man"  Stage 
MARYBARSTOW 


A  S  the  "one-man"  agency  e.xpands 
/\  we  find  specialized  ability  be- 
-i-  •*-  ginning  to  step  into  our  picture. 
By  the  time  we  reach  the  "ten-man" 
stage  we  have  sections  of  our  ten  main 
functions  very  definitely  assigned. 

The  division  of  work  we  are  about 
to  outline  for  our  "ten-man"  organiza- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  by  which  the 
agency  of  this  size  can  be  organized, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  at  this  stage.  It  follows 
out  the  line  of  development  indicated 
in  the  previous  article  as  the  wisest 
way  for  our  "one-man"  agency  to 
start. 

We  left  that  organization  with  three 
people — A,  the  owner,  a  good  all- 
round  business  and  advertising  man; 
B,  his  stenographer  and  general  office 


help;  and  C,  the  creative  assistant  in 
training  to  become  a  good  all-round 
advertising  man  on  his  own  hook. 

As  the  business  grows,  A  is  forced 
more  and  more  out  of  the  detail  of 
handling  accounts,  and  more  and  more 
into  the  position  of  service  director 
and  general  manager.  In  a  pinch  he 
may  have  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  shop,  but  his  real  job  is 
that  of  supervisor  and  critic,  a  leader 
thinking  five  years  ahead  of  his  men. 

C,  in  the  meantime,  has  grown  up. 
He  has  been  through  the  mill  of  ad- 
vertising detail  and  by  now  has  gained 
training  and  experience  enough  to  take 
over  from  A  the  active  handling  of  ac- 
counts. 

Actually,  in  an  agency  ot  ten  people, 
there  will  be  not  one  such  man,  but 


several.  Because  our  letter  symbol 
represents  a  type  of  ability,  we  shall 
call  these  account  handlers  or  service 
men  C,  C-1,  and  C-2,  or  perhaps  just 
C  for  short.  Our  original  C  is  the 
senior  of  the  group. 

Each  of  the  C's  is  by  training  and 
temperament  tlie  all-round  advertis- 
ing man,  able  to  handle  his  accounts 
from  soup  to  nuts.  In  the  ten-man  or- 
ganization, each  C  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  a  large  extent.  But 
the  need  has  come  to  lift  some  of  the 
load  from  their  shoulders. 

If  there  were  sufficient  gap  in  posi- 
tion and  experience  between  the  origi- 
nal C  and  C-1  and  C-2,  we  might  give 
the  senior  C  a  detail  assistant  and  let 
the  other  two  continue  to  do  every- 
thing on  their  accounts  for  themselves. 
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Increase 

Business  Volume 

in  1928 

BUSINESS  puts  a  greater  premium  upon 
beauty,  appearance,  style.     Buyers  respond 
to  this  appeal. 

The  Rotogravure  News  Picture  Section  of  The 
New  York  Times  permits  the  advertiser  to  place 
the  most  beautiful  reproduction  of  what  he  has  to 
sell  before  the  readers  of  over  700,000  copies  (net 
paid  sale) — an  audience  which  in  volume  plus 
quality  cannot  be  matched. 

Experienced  advertisers  know  that  for  produc- 
tiveness The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section  is  unequalled.  It  will  produce  in  1928  for 
shrewd  advertisers  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Increase 
your  business  volume  in  1928. 

The  Times  is  first  in  the  world  in  rotogravure 
advertising  lineage.  All  advertising  is  carefully 
censored,  too. 

Stij^  N^tu  fnrk  ®tm^a 

Send  "THE  A.  B.  C.  OF  ROTAGRAVURE"  and  information  on 
The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  News  Picture  Section  market  to 

NAME     

ADDRESS  
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However,  since  the  three  Cs  are  prob- 
ably on  a  more  nearly  equal  footing, 
■we  add  a  fourth  man  to  the  group — 
D,  a  routine  copy  writer.  This  leaves 
all  three  Cs  to  look  after  their  own 
production  detail,  but  takes  off  their 
hands  the  grind  of  producing  that  ])art 
of  the  text  that  is  only  a  matter  of 
re-dressing  the  fundamental  theme. 

Possibly  this  is  not  a  permanently 
ideal  solution  as  the  organization 
grows,  but  our  experience  is  that  at 
this  juncture  it  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  problem  of  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  service  men. 

On  a  par  with  D.  the  writer,  we 
now  add  F.  part-time  visualizer  and 
draftsman,  who  will  do  with  lay-outs 
the  same  sort  of  revamping  and  multi- 
plying that  D  does  on  texi. 

We  are  also  ready  to  lift  one  other 
burden  of  detail  from  C's  shoulders. 


Enter  E,  embryo  media  analyst  and 
research  man.  He  is  not  yet  either  of 
these,  though  he  is  on  the  way  toward 
taking  charge  of  the  whole  media  and 
information  end.  Yet  he  is  more  than 
an  estimate  clerk.  For  the  present,  he 
will  take  over  the  routine  space  pur- 
chasing, the  detail  of  in/aking  esti- 
mates, population  and  other  studies, 
etc. 

That  completes  our  staff,  with  the 
exception  of  additional  office  help — 
B-J,  general  stenographer  and  typist 
at  everybody's  disposal,  and  B-2.  who 
will  be  contract,  order,  progress  and 
record  clerk. 

Our  original  B  becomes  the  boss' 
private  secretary,  but  still  maintains 
control  of  banking,  office  purchasing, 
stores  and  general  office  management. 

Thus  our  agency  functions  are  now 
divided   as    [Continued   on   page   68] 


The  Top  Third 

The  Voice  of  the  Inefficient  Farmer  Is  Most  Clearly  Heard,  but 
the  Top  Third  Make  Money 

FRANK     H.     BUTLER 


THERE  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far 
away,  where  there  are  no  poor 
business  men  because  there  are 
no  businesses.  Wherever  there  are 
businesses,  however,  there  appear  to 
be  business  ills.  Some  of  the  busi- 
nesses are  well  run  and  are,  there- 
fore, profitable.  Others  make  a  living 
for  the  people  engaged  in  their  opera- 
tion.    Others  inevitably   fail. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
numerous  automobile  manufacturers. 
Most  of  them  are  gone.  Of  the  re- 
mainder General  Motors  and  Ford  are 
doing  the  major  part  of  the  business. 
Last  year  the  ten  largest  companies  in 
ten  individual  lines  did  more  than  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  business  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  consecutively,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  businesses  failed. 

By  and  large,  the  ills  of  any  busi- 
ness apply  with  equal  force  to  the  op- 
eration of  all  business.  There  is  no 
very  great  similarity  between  the  mak- 
ing of  tires  and  the  mining  of  coal,  or 
the  weaving  of  fabrics  and  the  refining 
of  motor  oils.  The  same  laws  must, 
nevertheless,  govern  their  sale  and  con- 
sequent absorption.  Because  the  mar- 
ket for  all  production  is  one  great 
market,  the  sale  of  any  primary  prod- 


uct is  made  only  in  competition  witli 
some  other  basic  commodity. 

Manufacturers  selling  related  lines 
are  not  so  greatly  in  competition  with 
each  other  as  with  the  men  who  are 
diverting  buying  power  to  the  pur- 
chase of  wholly  unrelated  products. 
The  radio  diverts  tire  money,  and  the 
automobile,  in  another  group,  cashes 
checks  which  might  otherwise  have 
gone  toward  purchases  for  the  home. 
All  business  is  related,  and  the  ills 
of  one  are  common  to  the  whole. 

Wherever  there  are  farms  there  are 
agricultural  ills.  Some  of  the  farms 
are  well  run  and  are.  therefore,  profit- 
able. Others  make  a  living  for  the 
people  engaged  in  their  operation. 
Others  inevitably  fail. 

The  good  farm  on  which  a  man 
makes  more  money  than  do  several  of 
his  neighbors  put  together  lies  just 
across  the  fence  from  a  farm,  the  same 
in  size  and  fertility,  with  the  same 
crop,  soil  and  climatic  conditions  af- 
fecting its  operation. 

The  specialists  in  agriculture,  the 
dairy  farmer,  the  fruit  grower,  the 
livestock  producer,  the  poultryman. 
the  berry  and  truck  farmers,  are  pres- 
ent in  every  agricultural  area.  Usually 
they  characterize  the  efficiency  and  the 


money-making  ability  of  better  farm- 
ers everywhere. 

Just  as  in  the  past  it  has  been  the 
inefficient,  underpaid  individual  in  fac- 
tory or  retail  business  about  whom 
and  from  whom  we  have  had  the  major 
complaint,  so  in  agriculture  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  inefficient  farmer  which  is 
most  clearly  heard. 

Business  and  agriculture  are  close- 
ly related.  The  line  of  business  fail- 
ure has  followed  the  variations  frora 
the  normal  line  of  soil  cultivation  with- 
out exception  through  the  years. 

About  a  third  of  the  business  men 
do  more  business  and  more  profitable 
business  than  all  the  rest  combined. 
About  a  third  of  the  farmers  comprise 
agriculture's  high-profit  group  and 
make  more  money  than  all  the  rest 
combined. 

ABOUT  a  third  of  the  business  men 
.  break  even.  One  year  will  bring 
a  small  profit;  the  next  a  small  loss. 
About  a  third  of  the  farmers  take  out 
of  agricultural  operations  a  living  for 
their  family,  the  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment, and  a  labor  wage  which  com- 
pares with  the  second  group  in  every 
business. 

The  lower  third,  both  in  business 
and  agriculture,  lose  money  until  the 
men  who  comprise  the  group  go  out 
of  business,  back  to  the  directed  ac- 
tivity ftoni  which  they  came. 

Each  group  in  the  cities  has  its  coun- 
terpart on  the  farms. 

As  competitive  sales  conditions  be- 
come more  acute,  many  manufactur- 
ers begin  a  more  intensive  study  of 
their  market,  seeking  an  index  by 
which  they  may  measure  the  number 
of  sales  they  may  properly  expect.  It 
is  important  that  those  who  study  the 
farm  market  study  the  established  re- 
lationship between  farm  operation  and 
the  operation  of  all  other  business. 
The  basic  principles  that  govern  busi- 
ness govern  the  people  who  profit  from 
business.  To  the  same  degree,  the  ba- 
sic principles  that  govern  agriculture 
govern  the  business  that  profits  from 
agriculture. 

There  are  twenty  million  people  liv- 
ing in  towns  dependent  upon  the  farm 
communities  in  which  they  have  been 
created.  There  are  thirty-one  million 
members  of  farm  families  who  live 
upon  incomes  from  the  land.  Fifty- 
one  million  people  comprise  the  agri- 
cultural market.  As  in  every  other 
industry  or  vocation  at  least  a  third 
are  successful  and  ])rosperous,  able  to 
absorb  whatever  is  offered  for  sale. 
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A  DEFINITE 
MARKET 


b 
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READER    AND 
CIRCULATION   FACTS 

91'^'f  of  The  Iron  Age  subscrip- 
tions are  in  the  names  of  corpo- 
rations, firms  and  businesses.  The 
R.  G.  Dun  Be  Company  financial 
rating  of  these  subscribers  aver- 
ages  ?442,548.12    each. 

The  reader  interest  in  this  publi- 
cation is  best  expressed  by  the 
exceptionally  high  subscription  re- 
newal percentage  which  ranges 
from   80   to   S^'^:'c. 

Each  corporation  or  firm  sub- 
scription  averages   5.2   readers. 

They  are   classified  as  follows: 

Managing  group- S2'''c 

Engineering  and  production  group. 37^^ 
Furchaging  group //% 

These  readers  are  the  executive 
officers,  managing  and  department 
heads  of  the  metal  working  in- 
dustries   of    this    country'. 


One-third  of  all  American  manufacturing  is  embraced  in 
what  is  termed  the  metal  working  industries,  the  country  s 
greatest  industrial  classification. 

This  field  is  composed  of  three  interdependent  groups: 


FIRST — Consumers  of  metals. 

(a)  Manufacturers  who  machine, 
form,  cast,  fabricate  or  otherwise 
work  metals. 

(b)  Public  Service  Corporations, 
Railroad      Purchasing      Departments 

(not  railroad  shops),  Federal,  State 
and  Municipal  Government  Offices, 
Mines,  Engineers,  etc. 

SECOND — Distributors  of  machinery, 
tools,  mill  and  factory  supplies,  hard- 
ware products  and  metals. 

THIRD — Producers  of  metals,  whether 
they  be  ferrous,  non-ferrous  or  alloys. 


HOW 

THE  IRON  AGE 

COVERS  THIS  FIELD 


5S.S'  ,  of  The  Iron 
Age  subscribers  are  in 
this  group. 


6.9^.  of  The  Iron  Age 
subscribers  are  in 
this  group. 


12.8%  of  The  Iron  Age 
su bscri hers  are  in  this 
group. 


12.e'",  of  The  Iron  Age 
subscribers  arelin 
this  group.  • 


*The  remaining  subscribers  are  Engineering  and  other  Associo' 
tions.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Libraries,  Colleges,  etc. 

For  73  years  The  Iron  Age  has  been  the  journal  of  these 
three  factors  of  the  metal  working  industry.  Your  adver- 
tising dollars  are  well  invested  in  The  Iron  Age  on  any 
product  germane  to  this  field. 

The  Iron  Age 

Seventy-third  year 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

Member  A.B.C.   and  A.B.P. 
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What  Is  the  Local  Newspaper's  Place 
in  the  Fire  Insurance  Schedule? 


J.  W.    LONGNECKER 

Advertising  Manager,  Hartford  Fire   Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FIRE  insurance  is  an  old  busi- 
ness.      It    is    big    and    has 
grown    big    without    a    great 
amount  of  advertising. 

Most  of  the  problems  to  be  met 
in  trying  to  evolve  a  successful 
plan  of  fire  insurance  advertising 
are  not  caused  by  the  intrinsic  na- 
ture of  the  business.  Many  of 
them  arise  through  the  methods  of 
merchandising   fire  insurance. 

Fire  insurance  is  sold  by  local 
agents.  No  scheme  for  doing  away 
with  tlie  local  agent  has  ever  been 
devised  that  has  amounted  to  any- 
thing. This  agent  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  field  of  sell- 
ing. The  company,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  has  but  one 
agent  in  a  city  or  town,  yet  he  will 
represent  from  one  to  fifty  com- 
panies. The  agent  works  on  a 
commission  basis,  receiving  a  per- 
centage of  the  money  paid  for  insur- 
ance. 

At  the  present  time  the  agency 
agreement  sets  forth  that  the  commis- 
sion is  in  full  compensation  for  all  the 
work  in  securing  the  line  and  writing 
the  policy.  No  charge  shall  be  made 
against  the  company  for  the  agent's 
costs  of  doing  his  business  and  main- 
taining his  office,  "including  local  ad- 
vertising." And  local  advertising  is 
the  only  advertising  that  interests  that 
local  agent. 

Local  advertising,  as  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies  see  it,  is  the  use  of 
space  carrying  the  local  agent's  name. 
A  company  could,  if  it  wished,  buy 
and  use  the  space  of  any  publication, 
even  of  a  local  newspaper  if  it  did  not 
mention  the  agent  by  name.  It  can 
go  to  almost  any  limits  of  service  for 
its  agents,  such  as  the  writing  and 
laying  out  of  advertisements,  lending 
the  agent  cuts,  mats  and  electros  of 
ready-to-use  advertisements,  as  long 
as  the  bills  for  the  space  are  paid  by 
the  agent. 

The  local  agents  understand  the 
situation  and  most  of  them  are  happy 


in  it.  More  and  more  they  are  calling 
upon  the  home  offices  of  their  com- 
panies for  advertising  help  and  coun- 
sel, especially  for  creative  help.  These 
agents  see  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  home  office  an  economic 
good. 

The  one  important  factor  to  the  lo- 
cal agent  is  his  time.  If  he  uses  that 
time  in  personal  solicitation,  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  advertising  of  his 
agency  and  his  company  he  will  be 
successful. 

SO  when  the  advertising  manager  of 
a  company  says,  "Let  me  take  off 
your  desk  all  the  details  of  writing 
and  planning  your  advertising  and 
thereby  release  that  much  time  to  your 
main  job  and  your  productive  activ- 
ities," the  local  agent  will  listen  to 
the  advertising  man.  And  when  tlie 
advertising  man  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
writing  of  advertising  is  not  your 
work  but  it  is  mine.  I  can  probably 
create  as  much  advertising  in  an  hour 
as  you  can  turn  out  in  a  day,  and  it 
may  be  better  advertising  too,  because 
of  my  e.xperience  and  practice,"  then 


the  local  agent  will  see  the  point. 
But  the  newspapers — some  of 
the  m — a  n  d  the  associations 
charged  with  the  promotion  of 
advertising  for  the  newspapers, 
do  not  get  the  idea  at  all.  Some 
see  no  good  in  the  help  the  local 
agents  are  getting  from  the  com- 
panies. Advertising  managers  of 
newspapers  say,  very  often,  in 
their  letters  to  agents  and  to  the 
advertising  managers  of  the  com- 
panies, especially  if  the  company 
man  asks  for  checking  copies  of 
local  papers,  that  he  may  keep  in 
touch  with  what  is  being  done;  or 
if  he  wants  to  know  something 
about  local  conditions  so  he  may 
localize  his  copy,  "This  business 
comes  to  us  and  is  paid  for  by  the, 
local  agent  at  local  rates.  It  is 
local  business  and  we  cant  see 
where  you  come  into  the  picture 
at  all."  It  seems  to  make  no  difference 
to  these  publishers  that  it  was  that 
same  advertising  manager  that  sold 
the  space,  or  the  idea  of  using  the 
space,  in  the  first  place  and  that  it  is 
his  service  in  filling  the  space  that 
keeps  it  sold. 

Take  a  definite  case  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  is  a  little 
more  than  just  another  week  for  in- 
tensive advertising.  It  has  as  its  back- 
ground a  proclamation  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the 
recognition  of  all  the  governors  of  all 
the  states  and  the  mayors  of  nearly 
all  the  bigger  cities.  It  is  the  one 
time  of  all  the  whole  year  that  the 
local  agents  will  listen  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  salesmen  of  newspaper 
space,  especially  the  solicitation  of 
big  space  to  be  used  on  some  co- 
operative plan.  Fire  insurance  agents 
will  get  together  on  a  fire  prevention 
advertisement  when  thev  will  not 
think  of  buying  a  line  of  advertising 
at  any  other  time.  But  to  put  the  idea 
of  cooperative  pages  over,  the  news- 
paper must   [Continued  on  page  62] 
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"Since  merchants  have  gotten  themselves  into  what  approaches 
the  newspaper  business  (in  the  management  of  Shopping  Newses), 
they  look  upon  the  rate  as  a  criterion  by  which  they  may  judge 
production  cost,  circulation  value.  They  have  learned  in  Cleve- 
land, for  instance,  that  for  every  $100  they  spend  for  advertising 
in  the  daily  newspaper,  the  proportion  of  that  $100  which  goes 
.  Z        for  the   purchase   of 

I  He  Didnt  Mean  Usl  circulation  in  that 

"  =^=^^^..=^:=.=:^^==^=^=  country  classiiication, 
which,  in  Cleveland's  case  begins  at  35  miles  from  the  heart  of 
the  town,  costs  them  from  $17  to  $47,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  country  circulation When  $47  of  $100 

spent  with  a  newspaper  goes  35  miles  from  the 
territory  in  which  it  may  be  said  in  truth  that 
store   customers   are    concentrated,   it   is   painful." 


From  an  address  by  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Anson  before  the 
sales  promotion  division 
of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at 
New  York,  during  the 
week     of     February     6tk. 


%Vress 

isthe 

nvst 

JUvatisin^ 
Buy  in 
aeveland 


When  jNIr.  Sam  Anson 
made  the  starUing  state- 
ment that  $47  out  of  every 
$100  spent  for  advertising 
in  one  Cleveland  news- 
paper goes  to  buy  country 
circulation  he  didn't  mean 
us.      Ninety-one    percent. 

(91%)  of  Cleveland  Press  circulation  is 

concentrated  in  the  city  and  suburban 

area.     Only  $9  out  of  every  $100  spent 

in  The  Press  goes  to  buy 

country  circulation.  This 

is     by     far     the     largest 

degree    of    concentration 

obtainable     from      any 

Cleveland  newspaper. 


When  he  mentioned  35 
miles  as  the  territory  in 
which  Cleveland  store 
customers  are  concen- 
trated, he  mentioned  the 
area  of    The    T  R  l^  E 


Tlie    True    Cleveland    Market     (pictured    above)     is 
35    miles    in  radius.    1.525.000    In    population:    the 
iinly   market    In   which    Cleveland    newsparer   adver- 
tising functions    profitably. 


Cleveland  Market  as  defined  by  The 
Cleveland  Press  for  many  years — also 
agreed  upon  by  innumerable  unbiased 
marketing  authorities,  and  proved  by 
innmnerable  surveys. 

When  $47  out  of  every  $100— or  any 
other  such  large  amount — is  spent  in 
buying  country  readers  in  a  newspaper 
that  has  its  circulation  spread  all  over 
the  map,  a  checkup  of  the  results  from 
such  advertising  is,  to 
use  Mr.  Anson's  words, 
"painful." 


There  is  nothing  "pain- 
ful" about  Cleveland 
Press  circulation.  It  is 
concentrated  where  it  will 
produce  business,  make 
sales,  get  results  that  are 
traceable,  tangible,  real. 


The   Cleveland  Press 


^ 
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A  FAIR  young  neighbor  of  mine  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Cheek  Neal  Coffee  Com- 
pany, roasters  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee, 
and  asked  them  this  pertinent  question 
about  their  slogan: 

'"What's  the   matter  with   the   last   drop?" 

I   am   told   that   the   company   sent   her   a 

check    for    $200,    and    now    I'm    wondering 

what   they   are   going   to   do   about   that   last 

drop! 

—  8-pt  — 

Henriette  Weber  told  me  this  story  as  a 
contribution  to  the  anti-testimonial  crusade: 

The  other  day  Alma  Cluck  and  her  equal- 
ly well  known  husband,  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
attended  a  Symphony  concert  with  their 
eight-year-old  son. 

Efrem,  Jr.,  looking  through  the  program, 
became  fascinated  by  an  advertisement  con- 
taining a  picture  of  Jasha  Heifetz,  the 
violinist  and  friend  of  the  family,  and 
that  artist's  supposedly  eloquent  testi- 
monial for  a  famous  piano.  The  boy 
laboriously  spelled  out  the  ornamental 
language,  but  with  growing  suspicion. 

"Mama,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  don't 
think  Jascha  wrote  that.  He  doesn't 
know  words  like  that." 

—  8pt  — 
And  that  reminds  me,  in  his  daily 
column  in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Mark  Hellinger  recently  told  a  good 
one  on  testimonial  advertising.  I  quote 
Mark: 

Eddie  Cantor,  star  of  "The  Follies," 
fell  ill  this  week.  For  the  second 
time  this  winter,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  "The  Follies."  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  serious.  "The  Follies"  is 
closed  and  Eddie  will  probably  take  a 
six  months'  rest. 

Strolling  up  Broadway  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning",  we  pondered  on 
Eddie's  illness.  Too  bad,  we  felt,  that 
a  number  of  annoying  hams  can  prattle 
on  forever — while  a  man  who  can  en- 
tertain millions  must  be  sick. 

Passing  the  Lucky  Strike  exhibit 
window,  on  45th  St.,  we  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  at  a  large  sign  that 
was  prominently  displayed.  Maybe  the 
manager  reads  the  papers.  Maybe  he 
doesn't.     For    here    was    the    sign: 

"I  attribute  the  healthy  condition  of 
niy  throat  to  Lucky  Strikes." 

And  signed  to  this  endorsement  was 
the  name  of  Eddie  Cantor  ! 

—  8-pt  — 

"Dear  Odds,"  writes  Robert  B.  Mason  of 
St.  Louis,  "There  is  still  considerable  work 
to  be  done  in  educating  people  to  the  value 
of  advertising. 

"On    the    street    car   tonight    two    women 


were  looking  at  the  car  cards,  and  one  of 
them  mentioned  a  small  neighborhood  store. 

"  "That  place  has  good  merchandise,'  she 
said,  'so  it  doesn't  have  to  advertise.'  " 

"Now  wliat  do  you   think  of  that?" 

Well,  it  reminds  me  of  the  woman  who, 
looking  at  a  poster  advertising  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuit, remarked  to  her  companion,  "Them 
Uneeda  Biscuit  are  very  nice. " 

Some  people  are  born  so  dumb  that  they 
just   never  will  grasp  anything. 

—  8-pt  — 

The  Atlantic  City  hotels  published  in  the 
New  York  newspapers  the  week  of  Feb. 
12-18  what  I  regard  as  a  ten-strike  piece  of 
copy,  the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  for 
the  delectation  of  the  more  distant  readers 
of  this  page: 


Washington's  Birthday 
Falls  on   a  Wednesday 

Awfully  Inconvenient! 

You  could  go  to  Atlantic  City  this  week-end 
and  stay  over  till  Wednesday... 6«/  //  is  awfully 
inconvenisnt... or  you  might  go  Tuesday  and  re- 
turn Thursday... »///  uasii'l  so  awfully  imonveiiient 
,..as  a  third  solution,  you  and  your  wife  might 
make  a  week  of  it.. .but  business  is  business,  and 
it's  awfully  inconvenient, ..yei  Washington  fought 
the  Battle  of  Trenton,  not  only  on  Christmas 
Day,  but  on  a  Wednesday,  which  from  a  roll- 
top  point  of  view,  uas  awfully  inconietiienl... of 
course,  you  know  your  own  busmess  best,  but 
no  man  knows  what's  best  for  his  business  if  he 
never  studies  anything  but  his  own  convenience. 

For  the  good  of  your  health  nrtd  \our 
busittess  take  a  few  days  off  nixt  week.' 


Atlantic  City 


—  8-pt  — 

Speaking  of  organs,  the  Guild  of  Former 
Pipe  Organ  Pumpers,  of  which  1  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  held  its  first  meeting 
and  dinner  in  New  York  the  other  evening. 

The   Cuild   was   formed    in    l'J26   by   diet 


Shafer,  "Grand  Diapason,"  as  a  strictly  non- 
essential organization.  The  membership  is 
confined  to  men  who  in  their  youth  worked 
Sundays  at  hand-pumping  pipe  organs,  back 
in  the  days  before  organs  had  motorized 
bellows. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  signifi- 
cance to  the  fact,  but  its  membership  in- 
cludes a  considerable  number  of  advertising 
men,  editors  and  publishers. 

On  the  list  of  those  attending  the  dinner 
the  other  evening  were  Kenneth  C.  Hogate, 
managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Paul  Hollister  of  B.  D.  &  0.;  Dana  H. 
Ferrin,  secretary  of  The  Century  Company; 
Clifton  D.  Jackson,  former  secretary  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  and  now  of 
Wanamaker's;  and  H.  A.  Thompson  of  the 
Erickson  Company.  The  Official  Anthem 
(copyright  1928)  of  the  Guild  was  sung  for 
the  first  time.  Its  chorus,  built  of  musical 
terms  taken  from  the  stops  of  the  old  pipe 
organ,  is  particularly  effective  when  sung 
to  the  tune,  "Oh,  Lady  Mary,"  played  on  a 
wheezy  organ.     It  runs: 

Oh.    Doppel-gedickel,    Gerohrgedeckt, 
Gerohrgedackt.   Gerohrgedeckt, 
Oh,    Doppel-gedickel,    Gerohrgedeckt, 
Gerohrgedeckt-ge-doo. 

—  8-pt  — 

A  form  letter  from  Ralph  Barstow  of 
Charles  G.  Lyman,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
starts  out  with  a  very  shrewd  observation 
by  Henry  Seton  Merriman:  "It  does  not 
suffice  to  swallow  evil  fortune — one  must 
digest  it." 

It  is  the  digesting  that  really  counts.    All 

of  us  have  to  expect  to  swallow  our  peck  of 

evil   fortune,   but   only   those  who   assimilate 

it    and    gain    strength    and    character    from 

the    assimilation    are    worth    a    darn    in 

this  ruggedy  old  world. 

—  8pt   — 
G.  E.  Crosby,  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 

Co.,  wonders  about  the  double  superla- 
tive in  the  latest  Warner  Bros,  billboard 
copy  advertising  "The  Jazz  Singer," 
featuring  it  as  a  "Supreme  Triumph." 
"What  exactly  does  'Supreme  Tri- 
umph' convey  to  the  movie  fan.  I  arsks 
yer?"  queries  G.  E.  C. 

Not  being  a  movie  fan,  I  cannot  say. 
But  I  am  planning  to  spend  an  evening 
with  "Roxy"  soon  and  I'll  ask  him.  He 
ought  to  know  the  movie  mind  if  any 
man  in  America  does.  But  I'll  bet  he 
will   disavow  such   advertising. 

—  8pt    — 
Interesting     facts,     these,     cited     by 

Glenn  Griswold  in  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce: 

"An  investigation  made  rather  gener- 
ally in  South  Dakota  revealed  that  78 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  said 
that  if  they  were  starting  life  again 
they  would  farm;  and  93  per  cent  of 
them  want   their  sons  to  farm. 

"A  more  significant  fact  is  that  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the  children 
over  twenty-one  of  these  South  Dakota 
farmers  are  farming,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  on  the  farm  declared  that  they 
were  farmers  because  that  was  what  they 
wanted  to  be." 

If  all  this  be  true,  the  facts  shouhl  be 
broadcast  widely. 
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Prestige  is  More 
than  Assertion 


The  Atlantic  Monthly's  Editors 
comprise  a  roll  call  of  America's 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters — 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

1857  to  1861 

JAMES  THOMAS  FIELDS 

1861  to  1871 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

1871  to  1881 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

1881  to  1890 

HORACE  ELISHA  SCUDDER 

1890  to  1898 

WALTER  HINES  PAGE 

1898  to  1899 

BLISS  PERRY 

1899  to  1908 

ELLERY  SEDGWICK 

What  The  Atlantic's  Roster  of  editors  is  to  Amer- 
ican literature  is  exemplar  of  what  The  Atlantic's 
consistent  advertisers  are  to  American  business. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

A    QUALITY     GROUP     MAGAZINE 

Eight  Arlington  St.         Boston,  Mass. 


Circulation  120,000  Net  Paid  (A.B.  C.) 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  front  page  5] 


torv  owner  to  know  that  one  con- 
cern can  afford  him  an  annual  mar- 
ket for  500,000  barrels  of  glassware. 
Of  course  he  can  sell  it  cheap,  for 
production  costs  always  go  down  as 
output  goes  up — if  management  is 
efficient.  In  one  year  the  ten-cent 
stores  disposed  of  80,000,000  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  sold  enough  enamel- 
ware  to  load  a  freight  train  ten  miles 
long. 

IN  all  of  this  there  is  a  big  thought 
for  every  executive.  We  should  get 
it  clear  in  our  minds  that  the  greatest 
examples  of  business  success  reach 
their  goal  by  an  unswerving  adher- 
ence to  definite  principles.  A  fixed 
aim  is  absolutely  essential  in  carry- 
ing out  a  progressive  program  of  in- 
dustrial development  under  existing 
conditions.  Henry  Ford  attained  pre- 
eminence among  the  world's  captains 
of  industry  by  first  establishing  a 
policy  and  then  refusing  to  budge 
irom  it. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  mass  pro- 
duction— a  time  of  big  turnover. 
From  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
future  growth,  it  is  better  to  make 
a  thousand  dollars  by  selling  a  hun- 
dred articles  with  a  ten-dollar  profit 
than  ten  articles  with  a  hundred-dollar 
profit.  To  those  satisfied  with  carry- 
ing on  a  small  business  catering  to 
a  select  clientele,  this  idea  is  not 
appealing.  But  to  people  desirous  of 
rendering  wide  service  no  other  plan 
is  in  the  least  acceptable.  The  more 
customers  we  have  the  less  we  feel  the 
loss  of  any  one.  It  is  also  true  that 
when  the  price  of  a  product  is  so 
high  that  its  use  is  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  the  seller's  opportunity  is 
limited  to  serving  only  a  small  mi- 
nority. In  such  a  case  the  consequences 
of  a  business  depression,  of  keen  com- 
petition, or  of  an  unexpected  scien- 
tific development  may  quickly  bring 
disaster. 

The  methods  of  leaders  like  Wool- 
worth  and  Ford  have  blazed  new  trails 
for  American  business.  Four  chains 
of  ten-cent  stores  have  rolled  up  a  com- 
bined volume  during  the  past  15 
years  of  nearly  four  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  sales.  Ford's  total  has  been 
even  greater. 


Where  could  one  find  more  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  pays  to  stick  to 
a  principle?  Mr.  Ford  sold  fifteen 
million  cars  before  he  ran  into  a  prob- 
lem that  threatened  defeat.  Did  he 
reach  for  a  solution  by  giving  up  the 
flivver  idea?  Not  for  a  minute  did  he 
show  any  inclination  to  abandon  his 
established  policy.  He  has  emerged 
from  a  trying  situation  with  prices 
unchanged  and  a  product  of  such 
quality  that  he  will  not  only  hold  his 
own  market,  but  probably  gain  new 
territory. 

When  Ford  made  $200  on  each  car 
his  profits  that  year  were  $5,000,000. 
Eight  years  later  when  he  made  $21 
on  a  car  his  profit  was  $30,000,000. 
\^1ien  the  company's  wages  were  low 
it  had  to  hire  50,000  men  a  year  to 
keep  a  working  force  of  13,000  on  the 
job.  Later,  when  wages  were  doubled, 
Ford  had  to  hire  only  8000  men  a 
year  to  keep  a  force  of  50,000  on  the 
payroll.  Cutting  out  the  losses  and 
waste  resulting  from  a  high  labor 
turnover  more  than  covered  the  cost 
of  raising  wages. 

BIG  production  made  possible  huge 
expenditures  of  money  to  make 
more  money  and  permitted  the  substi- 
tution of  machines  for  human  hands 
on  every  side.  It  also  made  possible  an 
expenditure  of  $1,300,000  in  a  single 
week  for  newspaper  publicity  inform- 
ing the  world  that  the  Ford  policy  had 
not  changed  an  iota. 

Since  we  ourselves  are  a  part  of 
the  great  business  spectacle  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
see  what  is  going  on  unless  we  take 
a  moment  now  and  then  to  step  aside 
and  view  the  passing  show.  When 
we  are  being  carried  along  in  the  mad 
procession  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  lose  our  perspective.  Hastily 
we  pick  up  a  paper  and  see  an  adver- 
tisement of  our  biggest  telephone  com- 
pany, and  it  means  nothing  to  us  when 
we  read  that  no  one  individual  owns 
as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  securi- 
ties of  this  great  concern.  It  does  not 
occur  to  us  that  it  was  only  a  com- 
paratively few  years  ago  that  many 
would  have  considered  it  rank  heresy 
to  even  mention  the  idea  of  having 
the   ownership    of   a   big   corporation 


vested  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
We  talk  of  the  evils  of  competition 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  when  we  are  told  that 
new  inventions  pour  out  of  the  patent 
office  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year,  H 
one  every  ten  minutes,  we  are  too  '  i 
busy  to  realize  that  here  we  have  a 
perfect  example  of  cause  and  effect. 
We  see  no  relationship  between  our 
own  business  and  the  fact  that  50 
patents  in  the  United  States  now  yield 
more  than  a  million  a  year;  300  are 
producing  to  the  tune  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  20,000  afford  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  annually.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  industrial  wealth 
of  America  today  is  based  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  patent  rights. 

WHAT  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
is  that  we  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
original  thought  pursued  to  a  logical  ^ 
end.  We  cannot  all  have  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  undaunted 
will  of  a  Woolworth  or  a  Ford.  But 
we  can  at  least  fix  in  our  minds  the : 
prime  truth  that  success  in  business  I 
today  can  only  be  won  by  those  having 
a  definite  aim  and  fixed  principles  that 
are  never  yielded  unless  it  is  absolute- 
ly plain  that  they  cannot  be  executed. 

Wliat  many  believe  to  be  the  most 
successful  store  in  America  was  estab- 
lished on  a  policy  of  cash  sales  only. 
Great  leaders  in  the  department-store 
field  predicted  failure  for  Macy's  be- 
cause they  refused  to  take  on  charge 
accounts.  But  a  great  purpose  is  cumu- 
lative. It  gathers  up  all  the  scattered 
rays  of  ability  and  focuses  them  on 
one  point.  It  holds  us  down  to  our  chief 
task,  prevents  the  wasting  of  ener- 
gies, the  squandering  of  hours,  and 
saves  us  from  being  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Sticking  to  a  principle  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  hold  fast  to 
precedent.  Pursuing  a  definite  aim 
does  not  imply  that  we  must  continue 
to  bow  to  tradition.  Having  a  sound 
policy  of  business  procedure  does  not 
necessitate  our  being  asleep  to  the 
importance  of  change.  Subordinate 
plans  are  essential,  but  there  can  only 
be  one  supreme  aim,  and  from  this 
all  others  take  their  character. 

Nine  people  out  of  ten  will  insist 
that  they  have  a  goal,  and  that  they 
carry  on  each  day  in  strict  conformity 
to  carefully  established  principles 
But  is  this  actually  true?  Let  each  one 
answer  for  himself.  Running  a  busi- 
ness without  an  inviolable  policy  is 
like  trying  to  cross  the  ocean  on  a 
ship  that  has  no  compass. 
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n  OW  many  nationally-advertised  products  were 
featured  by  dealers,  in  their  own  advertisements 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  during  1927.^ 


1,894 


How  many  local  merchants  participated  in  this 
"tie-in"  cooperation.'' 


7,080 


What  was  the  total  number  of  dealer  "tie-in" 
advertisements  published.^ 

60,221 

Those  manufacturers  who  themselves  advertise 
m  the  Monitor  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  dealer  cooperation,  for  their  goods  receive 
the  merchandising  effort  of  the  Monitor's  460 
advertising  representatives,  in  as  many  cities, 
and  the  active  support  of  300,000  readers. 
Are  your  goods  being  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
dealers,  and  moved  off  those  shelves  by  national 
advertising  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitori" 
Additional  information  concerning  this  unique 
form  of  merchandising  cooperation,  and  its  ad- 
vantages to  the  national  advertiser,  may  be  had 
from  any  office  listed  below. 

The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

'Nation- Wide  Dealer  Tie-in  for  Manufacturers" 

BOSTON- 
JOT  Faliiiinilh  Slrirl 
Bark  Bay  4.130 

NEW  YORK 

270  Madison  Avrniic 
Caledonia  ;;70f> 

PHILADELPHIA 
''01  I-ux  Buildinn 
l<lllrnliuu>r  9186 

MIAMI 

Sernritv  Bniiding 
Miami  3-9343 


Campaign  Brings 
2000  Inquiries 

[Continued  jroni   page  34] 

the  typographic   symbol   in   deference   to   its 
pictorial   value. 

There  were  no  headlines,  no  subheads,  no 
other  display  save  the  names  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  parent  company  in  small  type, 
and  an  18  point  invitation  to  write  for  in- 
formation about  installations  in  nine  named 
types  of  industrial  plants. 

T^HE  copy  itself  in  each  case  was  a  simple, 
-*-  general  statement  of  the  general  needs  of 
industry  and  the  general  facilities  offered  by 
the  corporation. 

But  when  the  subscribers  to  the  trade 
press  skimmed  through  the  pages  of  each 
new  issue,  this  novel  display  stopped  them. 
Further,  it  induced  them  to  read  through- 
out. Most  important,  it  interested  them. 
Specifically,  no  less  than  2000  industrial 
executives  started  to  dictate  letters  to  the 
Heat  Transfer  Products,  Inc. 

They  were  not  letters  of  general  inquiry 
from  petty  information  seekers.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  actual  requests  for  defi- 
nite estimates  and  bids  from  some  of  the 
country's  leading  industrial  organizations. 
And  these  letters  are  still  pouring  in,  20  to 
30  a  day.  It  is  expected  that  the  returns 
will  soon  reach  the  amazing  total  of  3000 
— all  from  this  brief  "publicity"  campaign. 
Entirely  from  the  results  of  these  first 
four  insertions  in  the  trade  press,  the  Heat 
Transfer  Products,  Inc.,  have  more  contracts 
than  they  were  originally  equipped  to  handle 
and  find  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign  until  their  internal 
organization  is  revised  to  cope  with  the 
newly  found  potential  sales  possibilities  of 
a  continuous  advertising  schedule. 
*     *     * 

Economics:  Installation  of  heating  and 
ventilating  equipment  a  difficult  technical 
job,  varying  in  efficiency  with  the  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  installing  organization. 

Merchandisi.nc:  An  organization  with  33 
years  of  experience  and  reputation  behind  it. 

PsYCHOLOCv:  Typographic  symbolization 
of  the  merchandising  factor,  so  designed  as 
to  pictorially  emphasize  that  merchandising 
factor. 

Rhetoric:  Inductive  in  arrangement  of 
material.  Dignified  in  tone.  General  in  ex- 
pression. 

Art:  Illustrative  plan  confined  to  pic- 
torial typographic  arrangement,  lending  dig- 
nity to  the  message  and  arresting  the  atten- 
linn  of  the  reader. 

*     *     * 

FACTS   AND    FIGURES 

Prodi  ct:  Tvmpenirure  control  and  leti- 
liliiliiii!:  equipment. 

Prices:  Depending  on  scope  of  installa- 
tion. 

MEniA:  Industrial  Engineering,  Chemical 
and  Melalliirpical  Engineerins;,  Ice  & 
Relrij!er<ition,  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  Power, 
Mechanical    Enpineerinn,    Laundry    .-Ige. 

Cost:     Approximately  Sf..')00 

Circilation:      Approximately    KW.dOO 

Inqitries:    2000 

Author:  Roy  Pollock.  I'icard.  liradner 
&  Broun. 
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1  he  fertilizer  industry 
uses  all  but  4 

of  the 

Unit  Processes 


The  processes  of  mixing,  thickening, 
filtration,  distillation,  separation  (me- 
chanical and  liquid)  drying  .  .  .  and 
others,  are  common  to  many,  and  in  some 
cases  to  all  of  the  Process  Industries. 
Mixing  in  a  rubber  mill  may  hav^e  prob- 
lems paralleling  those  in  a  paper  mill — 
Evaporation  in  the  sugar  industry  may 
parallel  the  same  practice  in  a  fine 
chemical  plant.  And  so  through  all  the 
Process  Industries  you  find  similar 
methods  of  production  requiring  the  same 
type  of  technical  thinking  for  successful 
manufacturing  practice. 

The  purchase  and  handling  of  sulphur, 
whether  it  be  for  a  chemical  plant  or  a 
^^^        fertilizer    plant 

#,,  *;  ;  comes  under  the 
y  ^    '    .  control  of  a  pro- 

Evaporation 


This  rn  a  n  '  s 
training  and  ex- 
perience   makes 


him  valuable  to  anyone  of  several  of  these 
industries. 

The  equipment  used  in  these  processes, 
regardless  of  the  industry,  is  usually  the 
same.  A  filter  press  used  in  a  ceramic 
plant  will  not  dififer  greatly  from  a  filter 
press  used  in  sugar  refining,  heavy  chem- 
icals or  coal  tar  products. 

All  these  factors  bring  about  an  inter- 
dependence of  men,  methods  and  ma- 
terials that  knits  them  together  in  a  group 
that  is  almost  self-contained  .  .  .  into  a 
group  that  resembles  the  iron  and  steel 
ensemble  .  .  .  into  a  group  that  produces 
8  billions  of  products  a  year. 

This,  then,  is  the  group  of  industries  that 
vou  can  reach  .  .  . 


.'  r 


T 


^       ,  tCHEMICAL 

nru  the  pages  of  &  metallurgical 

ENGINEERING 


I 


A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  YorL  City 
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Explosives 

INGINEER 


REACHING    THE 

MINING, 

QUARRYING    AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRIES 

WITH   UNUSUAL 

PERSUASIVENESS 


IN  any  group  of  industrial  pub- 
lications  The   Explosives   En- 
gineer stands  out  because  of 
the     distinction    of     its    physical 
make-up,   and   the   excellence   of 
its  editorial  material. 

From  its  inception,  its  editors 
have  believed  that  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  editing  would  be  as 
mportant  in  securing  real  reader- 
nterest  in  the  industrial  field  as 
t  has  proved  to  be  in  more  popu- 
ar  fields.  This  belief  has  been 
justified. 

If  you  haven't  seen  a  copy  of 
The  Explosives  Engineer,  send 
for  one,  and  a  glance  through  its 
pages  will  give  you  one  good 
reason  for  the  unusual  respon- 
siveness of  its  readers  to  adver- 
tising. 

Another  reason  is  that  it  is  the 
only  publication  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject of  major  importance  to  the 
mining,  quarrying,  and  construc- 
tion industries — the  promotion  of 
safe  and  efficient  practice  in 
blasting. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  to 
these  industries.  The  Explosives 
Engineer  will  present  your  mes- 
sage with  more  than  ordinary 
persuasiveness. 


The    Explosives    Engineer 

Member    A.B.C. 

1000  Delaware  Trust  Building 
Wilmington,   Delaware 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


AAAAAA 


^^^^  Cutting  Down  the  Time  Losses 


in  Salesmanship 

[Continued  from  page  22] 


said  that  you  were  going  to  be  a 
mighty  disappointed  man  if  you 
couldn't  spend  a  month  at  fishing  in 
Maine  this  season.  Well,  the  better 
known  and  more  acceptable  your  dif- 
ferent brands  are,  the  safer  it  is  for 
you  to  go  away  and  leave  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  your  assistants.  A  well 
advertised  brand  like  ours  will  do  its 
part  toward  making  it  easier  for  you 
to  go  to  Maine,  etc." 

VI. 

Start  the  days  work  early.  Too  early 
a  start  is  obviously  better  than  one  too 
late.  And  the  salesman  who  knows 
his  territory  has  discovered  who  the 
early  birds  are.  He  calls  on  them 
while  his  fellow  salesmen  are  still 
picking  the  breakfast  ham  and  eggs 
from  between  their  biscuspids. 

VII. 

Don't  kid  yourself  about  long  lunch 
hours.  There  are  plenty  of  customers 
who  get  back  early  from  lunch.  Don't 
decide  that  it  won't  pay  to  get  back 
on  the  job  before  two  o'clock  simply 
because  you  wish  dealers  liked  as  long 
a  lunch  hour  as  you  do. 

VIII. 

Add  a  call  after  the  day  is  done. 
If  you  ordinarily  quit  at  5:15,  just  try 
one  more  call  per  day  for  five  or  six 
days.  The  result  may  show  in  your 
commissions. 

IX. 

Arrange  calls  in  time-saving  order. 
In  covering  a  city  intensively  one  to- 
bacco jobber  in  Boston  found  that 
his  men  were  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  a  hop-skip-and-jump  sort  of 
coverage.  They  tended  to  call  on 
the  customer  they  felt  like  calling  on 
rather  than  always  taking  the  nearest 
dealer  for  the  next  call.  In  this  case 
the  wholesaler  insisted  that  each  man 
go  straight  along  a  street,  taking  each 
dealer  as  he  came,  crossing  back  and 
forth.  It  was  found  quicker  to  cross 
at  each  new  dealer  than  it  was  to  work 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  end  and 


then  cross  and  work  the  other  side  of 
the  street  back  to  the  starting  point. 

X. 

Judicious  use  of  telephones.  John 
Jones,  the  mill  supplies  salesman,  calls 
only  on  factories,  which  are  generally 
scattered  about  the  outskirts  of  a  town. 
His  customers  are  to  quite  an  extent 
executives  who  are  frequently  out  of 
town.  Jones  may  waste  a  whole  day 
on  blank  calls — "man  away."  By 
using  the  telephone  he  saves  that  day. 
But  Jones  must  be  the  kind  that  can't 
be  thrown  down  over  the  telephone  if 
his  man  is  in.  Perhaps  the  safest 
thing  for  Jones  to  do  is  simply  to  call 
the  switchboard  operator  and  ask  if 
the  desired  executive  is  in. 

Then,  of  course  there  are  the  tele- 
phone calls  which  are  nearly  always 
safe — routine  calls  or  merely  courtesy 
calls  on  old  customers  who  may  even 
prefer  to  have  a  telephone  call  rather 
than  a  more  time-consuming  personal 
visit. 

XI. 

Cooperation  with  home  office.  This 
means  that  the  sales  manager  always 
knows  where  you  are — so  that  he  can 
cooperate  where  such  cooperation  is 
needed.  It  means  that  you  always  get 
any  mail  that  he  may  send — and  thus 
receive  on  time  any  changes  in  prices 
or  other  important  news,  putting  it 
promptly  into  use  and  thus  avoiding 
the  need  to  retrace  your  steps  and  ex- 
plain away  statements  you  made  which 
are  now  obsolete. 

XII. 

Be  a  traffic  expert.  Failure  to  carry 
the  latest  railroad  time  tables  together 
with  failure  to  know  trolley  and  bus 
routes,  schedules,  and  connections,  ac- 
counts for  time  losses  that  are  some- 
times serious. 

XIII. 

Building  up  weak  points.  As  the 
salesman  discovers  weak  points  in  his 
selling  equipment  he  should  resolve 
to    never    let    the    same    shortcoming 
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TWO  LETTERS 

about  Youth 


m 


Advertisin 


Oome  of  our  recent  advertisements 
have  stressed  the  place  of  youth  in 
advertising  copy. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Flaming 
Youth  and  Flaming  Copy  "  we  said, 
"The  writing  of  copy  is  more  and 
more  a  business  for  young  people. 
Most  of  the  things  that  advertising 
offers  are  bought  by  people  of  the 
restless  years."  It's  the  people  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties  who  are 
building  houses,  furnishing  homes, 
raising  families,  buying  cars. 

Came  the  dawn.  Came  the  post- 
man. Came  letters  of  protest  like 
this  from  the  Middle  West : 

Gentlemen: 

Yonr  adTertiaement  of  October  27  in  Printers^  Ink 
is  ridiculous. 

Do  yoa  mean  to  eay  aclaaliT  that  good  writing,  or 
eren  writing  that  flameit,  quivers,  sparkler,  ond  scintil- 
lates,  is  wedded  to  an  age? 

TfaomaB  Hardy  at  80  years  of  age  was  still  the 
Olympian  of  the  literati.  Bernard  Shaw  at  70  is  still 
keen,  pungent,  and  piercing. 

What  do  you  find  about  youth  that  ia  so  needful  io 
•dvertifiing  copy? 

Sincerelj, 

E.H. 


Copy 


To  which  we  made  replies  like  this: 

Dear  Mr.  H. : 

We  were  talking  about  the  writing  of  adver> 

tiBements.  Now  there  is  boand  to  be  a  relationship 
between  all  forms  of  writing,  and  there  is  no  denying  a 
kinship  between  advertising  and  'i.ction  or  belles  lettres, 
but  the  connection  at  best  is  a  distant  one.  Our  refer, 
ence  was  purely  to  people  who  were  writing  advertise* 
ments.  There,  undeniably,  youth  is  nearly  as  important 
a  factor  as  talent. 

Certainly  we  can  imagine  no  person  who  would 
have  been  a  greater  disappointment  as  an  advertising 
agency  copywriter  than  Thomas  Hardy.  Kipling  in 
his  youth  might  have  been  a  star.  The  Kipling  of 
today  could  at  best  furnish  little  better  than  an  inter, 
esting  testimonial.  If  he  were  forced  into  the  ano- 
nymity of  the  professional  advertising  writer — forced 
to  dig  up  other  facts  instead  of  falling  back  upon  his 
imagination  .— forced  to  write  to  men  about  batteries 
and  tooth  brushes,  and  to  women  about  face  creams  and 
fabrics,  it  would  not  be  long  before  someone  **nearly 
thirty"  was  writing  the  copy  that  got  itself  printed. 

You  ask  what  we  find  about  youth  that  is  needful 
in  advertising  copy.  Well,  young  people  write,  work 
and  speak  with  undimmed  enthusiasm.  They  are  tireless, 
Thev  are  not  afraid  of  wearing  out  shoe  leather.  They 
do  not  know  forty  reanons  >vhy  a  thing  cannot  be  done. 
They  do  not  Hay,  **Oh,  yes.  I  know.  Something  like 
what  I  did  for  Hooftus  Gooftus  in  1915."  They  are  more 
anxious  to  build  up  a  reputation  than  to  rest  upon  one. 
Very  truly  yours, 
GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Most  certainly  there  are  activities  in  adver- 
tising where  age  confers  benefits  a-plenty 
.  .  .  but  use  young  writers  in  talking  to 
young  buyers. 


GEORGE 

BATTEN 

COMPANY 

Inc. 

Advertising 

* 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 
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Outdoor  Advertising 
is  Permanent  Advertisim 


I 


INI  planning  Uetroit,  tlie  city  latners  cast  a  prophetic 
eye  towaro  tlie  Iiitiire  ol  Ijiitaoor  Acivertising.  J.ue 
streets  radiate  Iroin  a  central  axis.  J-liree,  lour,  ana 
even  live  tnoroiiglilares  converge  into  a  central  square, 
wnile  all  major  streets  lead  into  the  do^viitown  shop- 
ping district.  JJetroit  s  plan  hasn  t  changed  since  1807. 
J.  he  result  is  a  reinarkahle  opportunity  lor  the  user 
ol  Outdoor  Advertising,  in  locations  ol  exceptional 
attention-value  and  visibility,  ijy  all  means,  don  t 
overloolL    JJetroit    as    a    market.     Jjut    rememher    that 

Outdoor  Advertising  permits  unequaled  coverage 
in  this  ideal  Outdoor  town. 


WA.LKER  Sc  QO. 


OUTDOOR     ADVERTISING 

Selling  Representatives  for 

POSTER.  PAINTED  and  ELECTRIC  DISPLAYS 

throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Why  not  send  a  friendly  house  organ 
to  yonr  customers?  It  pays.  Some  of 
our  users  have  been  mailing  out  house 
organs  every  month  for  twenty  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  William  Feather 
Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Buildinir,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


THER  MOM  ETERS 

An  I'fFcctive  tie-up  between 
your  advertising  and  the  dealers' 
that   costs   little. 

Dealers  will  pny  the  cost  of 
this  dealer  help  with  a  365  day- 
Q  year    effectiveness. 

Every  thermotneter  is  manu- 
factured in  our  factory  and 
carries  our  guarantee. 

Hundreds  of  national  adver- 
tlsers  are  now  using  them.  Write 
us  for  sampler  and  plan  show- 
ing effective  tie-up  between  your 
advertising  and  that  of  the 
dealer. 

THE   CHANEY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OUO    V.unt    I'lrnNiint    St.. 
SprinKllfld.    Ohio 


operate  against  him  a  second  time.  If 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection, "Your  price  is  too  high,"  he 
should  start  immediately  to  build  up 
a  fund  of  answers. 

More  than  that  he  should  keep  mull- 
ing them  over  until  he  can  bring  out 
the  ones  that  dispose  of  that  objection 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

XIV. 

Make  use  of  time  spent  on  the  train. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  study  that  new  in- 
formation received  from  the  sales  man- 
ager. 

Here  is  time  to  plan  calls  to  get 
new  accounts.  Here  are  spare  mo- 
ments when  reports  of  calls  may  be 
made  out. 

The  time  spent  by  the  salesman  in 
train-riding  can  often  be  put  to  more 
orofitable  use  tlian  in  card-playing, 
story-swapping,  or  the  reading  of  de- 
tective stories. 

XV. 

Visiting  tvhen  visiting  isn  t  wanted. 
This  "new  American  tempo"'  includes 
for  the  average  retailer  calls  from  more 
salesmen  than  he  ever  saw  before — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  those  many 
stores  which  carry  a  more  diversified 
stock  than  in  former  years.  Hence 
many  retailers  simply  haven't  the  time 
to  visit  that  they  had  in  years  gone 
by. 

Don't  make  it  a  visit — make  it  a 
sales  talk. 

Don"t  string  it  out — there  should  be 
a  climax  to  every  selling  interview, 
after  which  it  is  time  to  go. 

Don't  visit  too  much  anyway,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  of  a  call — 
it  makes  some  buyers  suspect  that  you 
are  setting  the  stage  for  an  attempt 
to  slip  something  over.  And  finally 
don't  do  too  much  visiting  because 
visiting  can  easily  become  a  decided 
time  waster. 

XVI. 

Payment  per  call.  Some  houses  en- 
courage conservation  of  time  by  in- 
cluding in  their  sales  remuneration 
plan  a  small  payment  for  each  call 
made,  regardless  of  the  results  in  busi- 
ness secured.  This  too  has  a  speed- 
ing up  effect,  but  even  wliere  such  pay- 
ments are  not  made  the  net  effect  tends 
to  be  the  same.  The  salesman  should 
remember  that  he  progresses  as  he 
learns  to  administer  his  time  more  ef- 
fectively. Which  means  in  turn  tlie 
greatest  possible  number  of  calls  per 
day  consisli'iil  willi  lli(iiciut;li  presen- 
tation. 
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A  Definite  Yardstick  of  the 
New  York  Merchandise  Market 


MEDIUM 
807,266  families 

Annual  Expenditures, 
$3,000  to  $7,500 

LOW 
431,207  families 

HIGH 

79,321  families 

Annual  Expenditures, 
$3,000  and  less 

Annual  Expenditures, 
$7,500  and  up 

6'c 


61. arc 


32.7% 


THIS  is  the  authentic  yardstick  of  newspaper  advertising  values  in  Greater 
New  York — an  accurate  division  of  the  city's  population  into  three  ex- 
penditure groups,  from  each  of  which  every  advertiser  will  draw  a  propor- 
tion of  his  sales,  based  upon  an  exhaustive  survey  of  rentals,  incomes,  buying 
habits  and  newspaper  preferences,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  New  York  University.  Such  a  survey  was  necessary  to  dispel  the  atmosphere 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  enveloped  a  great  market  served  by  seventeen 
English-speaking  newspapers  without  any  available  definite  data  as  to  what  service 
each  paper  or  group  of  papers  performed  in  the  community,  the  trend  of  their 
influence  or  the  "overlap"  of  their  circulation.  The  first  step  was  the  establishing 
of  the  above  "yardstick,"  accurately  charting  1,317,794  families. 

The  information  contained  in  this  series  of  advertisements  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  entire  findings  of  this  survey,  and  additional  important  data  will  be  found 
in  "A  Study  of  the  New  York  Market  and  Its  Newspaper  Situation,"  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Pulitzer  Building 
New  York 


New  York 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago 


In  the  Morning  Field 

(The  Figures  Apply  to  New  York  City  Only) 


Morning  World 


HIGH 


MEDIUM 


LOW 


15,797 
20.6% 


139,020    51,846 
20.2%     17.9% 
Total  206,663 


Morning  Times 


100% 
90%- 
80%- 
70% 

6oy. 

507. 
407.- 
307. 
20% 
10% 


HIGH 


MEDIUM 


LOW 


32,016    130,040 


41.8' 


% 


18.9% 


27,540 
9.5% 


Total  189,596 


Morning  Herald-Trib. 


HIGH 


MEDIUM 


LOW 


15,712     57,099     11,191 

20.5%       8.3%o       3.8% 

Total  84.002 


Here  is  the  Yardstick  reduced  to  area- 
charts,  giving  each  of  the  city's  expenditure 
divisions  its  proper  weight.  The  soHd  areas 
indicate  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
each  of  the  chief  New  York  morning 
papers  in  the  three  expenditure  groups 
pictured  on  the  preceding  page. 

With  information  of  this  character  be- 
fore the  advertiser,  the  effective  coverage 
of  the  New  York  Market  is  greatly 
simphfied. 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  THE 
WORLD  is  essentially  a  FOUNDATION 
paper,  that  it  does  not  "peak  up"  in  any 
one  division  but  is  distributed  evenly 
across  the  city's  population  currents,  rang- 
ing from  a  coverage  of  17.9%  in  the 
LOW  expenditure  group  to  20.6%  cover- 
age in   the  area  of  HIGH  expenditures. 

In  the  case  of  The  Times,  there  is  a 
decided  peak  towards  the  HIGH  area,  a 
characteristic  in  a  lessened  degree  shown 
by  the  Herald-Tribune. 

Since  sales  of  nearly  every  type  of  mer- 
chandise must  inevitably  come  in  some 
proportion  from  among  all  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  city's  ability  to  buy,  it  is  evident 
that  THE  WORLD  is  the  logical  paper 
upon  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any 
sales  campaign.  Distribution  once  attained, 
additional  sales  pressure  can  be  exerted 
in  any  one  division  where  it  is  required, 
in  the  HIGH,  the  MEDIUM  or  the  LOW, 
but  the  groundwork  must  be  laid  evenly 
throughout  the  city  in  order  that  the  adver- 
tising may  be  100%  effective  regardless  of 
class  or  buying  ability. 

THE  WORLD  is  the  ideal  starting  point 
in  the  morning  field  —  the  foundation 
upon  which  any  type  of  campaign  can 
be  erected. 


In  the  Evening  Field 

(The  Figures  Apply  to  New  York  City  Only) 


In  the  Evening  field,  the  same  charac- 
teristics that  apply  to  THE  WORLD,  morn- 
ings, on  the  page  opposite,  will  be  found 
true  of  The  Evening  World, — an  evenness 
of  distribution  throughout  the  city's  three 
expenditure  divisions. 

The  Sun  peaks  up  in  the  HIGH  group 
and  The  Etening  Journal  takes  the  opposite 
trend,  peakingmarkedly  in  the  LOW  group. 

These  three  papers  disregarding  dupli- 
cation, cover  70.8%  of  the  HIGH  area, 
70.9%  of  the  MEDIUM  area  and  64.3%  of 
the  LOW  area,  and  with  these  area-charts  as 
a  basis,  the  advertiser  can  at  a  glance  fit  any 
one  of  these  papers,  or  any  combination  of 
them  into  his  sales  problem  with  a  degree 
of  definiteness  heretofore  impossible. 

Every  newspaper  in  New  York  can  do 
a  definite  job  for  the  advertiser,  but  the 
extent  and  character  of  this  service  can  be 
determined  only  by  plotting  its  character- 
istics upon  exact  information  such  as  the 
New  York  University  Survey  revealed. 

The  New  York  market  is  neither  com- 
plex nor  does  its  adequate  coverage  entail 
great  expense  if  the  problem  of  waste 
circulation  is  carefully  considered. 

An  evenly  distributed  circulation,  cover- 
ing all  three  expenditure  groups  in  proper 
proportion,  embraces  little  or  no  waste, 
because  it  is  bask,  and  provides  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  additional  coverage  can 
be  added  as  circumstances  demand  or 
funds  permit. 

In  the  evening  field,  The  Evening  World 
provides  this  basis  at  a  low  milline  cost. 


100% 


Evening  World 

HIGH         MEDIUM  LOW 


17,655  143,171  55,343 

22.3%     20.8%     19.1% 

Total  216,169 


100%- 


HI&H 


Sun 

MEDIUM 


LOW 


21,034    78,702    13,639 

27.4%     11.5%     4.7% 

Total  113,375 

Evening  Journal 


100% 


HIGH         MEDIUM 


LOW 


16,219  264,909  117,331 

21.1%     38.6%     40.5% 

Total  398.459 


In  the  Sunday  Field 

(The  Figures  Apply  to  Netv  York  City  Only) 


It  is  in  the  Sunday  field  where  The 
World's  characteristics  as  a  foundation 
paper  finds  full  emphasis,  reaching  nearly 
one  out  of  every  three  English-speaking 
families  in  the  city.  With  more  city  cir- 
culation than  its  two  principle  competi- 
tors combined,  it  accounts  for  an  average 
coverage  of  nearly  30%  throughout  all 
three  expenditure  groups,  as  against  an 
average  coverage  of  25.9%  for  The  Times 
and  only  12.1%  for  The  Herald-Tribune. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  no  campaign 
can  be  regarded  as  adequately  covering 
the  New  York  market  unless  it  includes 
The  Sunday  World. 

Combining  as  it  does,  not  only  bulk, 
but  consistency  of  distribution  in  every 
section  of  the  city,  it  offers  all  the  factors 
essential  to  the  moving  of  merchandise 
of  every  character;  and  by  the  very  even- 
ness of  its  distribution  eliminates  the  ele- 
ment of  waste  that  so  often  renders  the 
invasion  of  a  major  market  a  matter  of 
great  expense. 

In  fact,  THE  SUNDAY  WORLD  has  to 
its  credit  many  single-handed  successes, 
where  it  has  not  only  proved  its  value  as 
a  foundation  paper,  but  has  shouldered 
alone  the  responsibility  of  moving  goods 
off  the  dealer's  shelves. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements  de- 
signed to  simplify  the  distribution  and  sale  of  mer- 
chandise in  Greater  New  York.  The  second  of  the 
series  xvill  discuss  the  matter  of  overlap  among  papers 
of  similar  appeal. 
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Is  the  Editor  Dead? 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

in  the  World  War  was  the  way 
the  great  nations  each  chose  one 
man — Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau — 
and  said.  "Here  Mister,  you  do  it." 
Motion  |)ictures  ha\e  their  Havs:  base- 
hall  its  Landis;  scarcely  a  month  goes 
bv  without  some  industry  discussing 
the  a[)pointnient  of  a  Czar.  Had  there 
been  a  man  half  big  enough  to  dom- 
inate ad\ertising.  he  might  easily  have 
had  that  job  at  Denver  last  year. 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST, 
despite  his  faults,  his  competitors 
and  his  enemies,  profits  overwhelming- 
Iv  through  his  courageous  use  of  his 
own  personalitv.  And  his  equal  insist- 
ence on  the  personalities  of  his  accom- 
plices! He  gets  tliree  cents  for  his 
ne^vspapers  where  others  are  content 
with  two.  He  gets  thirty-five  cents  for 
magazines  in  million  lots.  Thousands 
of  intelligent  men,  including  myself, 
have  criticized  the  Hearst  "organiza- 
tion" because  it  isn't,  just  as  they  have 
criticized  Mr.  Ford's  domineering  per- 
sonality. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  buxom 
magazines  which  so  ably  supplant  per- 
sonalitv with  efficiency  might  well 
pause  for  a  squint  ahead.  As  an  Irish 
bull  would  put  it,  up  the  road  the  tide 
begins  to  turn.  Ask  the  circulation 
man.  he  knows!  The  reason  for  the 
coming  change  is  astonishingly  simple. 
All  advertising  managers,  naturally, 
seek  to  interest  the  same  space  buyers 
of  the  same  four  hundred  leading  ad- 
vertising agencies,  and  the  same  sales 
executives  of  the  same  four  thousand 
leading  national  advertisers.  As  an 
assistant  liaison  officer  to  the  Circu- 
lation Manager  and  the  Advertising 
Managers,  each  editor  finds  himself  in- 
evitably planning,  not  for  himself  and 
his  readers  but  for  the  business  man- 
agement and  its  needs.  (Wherever 
this  is  truest,  it  will  be  most  hotly  de- 
nied. I  In  the  meantime,  all  circula- 
tion managers  are  fighting  for  the 
same  1,750,000  families  with  incomes 
over  five  thousand  dollars.  The  pub- 
lishing business — one  of  the  most 
highly  personal  of  fields — has  gone 
into  mass  production  of  circulation.  It 
has  become  as  encrusted  and  encum- 
bered with  statistics  as  an  old  ship 
with  barnacles.  Like  advertising,  it 
has  sunk  to  thinking  of  people  coldlv 
in  terms  of  "'markets."  And  a  blind 
babv  monkevin"   with   the   buzzsaw   is 


Bigger  Milk  Check 
Loosened  Purse  Strings 

FOR  many  years,  Silas  Lang  (we'll  call  him  that)  had  hauled  milk 
daily  to  the  local  cheese  factory.  Once  a  month,  he  cashed  his  check, 
realizing  just  enough   to   scrape   along   until   another   pay   day. 

When  the  Dairymen's  League  provided  the  Champlain  Valley  farmers 
with  an  outlet  for  fluid  milk,  Silas  put  up  a  milk  house  out  of  scrap  lumber, 
rather  unsightly  but  good   enough,   he   thought. 

On  receiving  his  first  check  from  the  Dairymen's  League,  Silas  found  it 
to  be  double  the  usual  amount.  He  threw  his  hat  into  the  air  with  a  shout 
of  joy.  Next,  he  drove  to  the  lumber  yard  and  bought  enough  lumber  for  a 
handsome  new  milkhouse. 

Now,  Silas  is  reading  the  Dairymen's  League  News  for  market  reports 
and  feeding  facts.  You  can  reach  him  and  more  than  55,000  other  dairymen 
with  loosened  purse  strings  at  the  slight  cost  of   50c  a  line. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


Dairy  farms  of  this 
area  supply  NeiC  Yorle 
City  tcith  fluid  milk 
at      profitable      prices. 


DAIRYMEN'S 


NEWS 


New  York 

1 1  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Pennsylvania  4760 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


WHAT  ABOUT  ADVERTISING? 

By 
Kenneth  M.  Coode  and  Harford  Powel,  Jr. 

A  timely  analysis  of  the  business  value  of  advertising.  It  takes  up  the 
attacks  and  criticisms  which  have  recently  been  made  about  present 
advertising  txpenditures  and  shows  the  business  tests  which  must  be 
applied  in  ordei-  to  make  every  advertising  dollar  yield  mnre  profits. 
Every  person  who  does  business  with  people  will  find  this  book  worth 
reading.  To  advertisers  large  and  small  it  furnishes  a  practical  working 
theory   towards  success.     And  away   from   failure  ! 

Send   ita    i/owr    order   for   a    copy,    now. 

Price  $3.50 
ROBBINS  PUBLICATIONS  BOOK  SERVICE 

9    E.\ST    38lh    STIIEET,    NEW    YORK,    \.    Y. 
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Ma  chiner  y, 

the  ^ew  ]y[essiah 

—  an  authorized 
interview  with 

HENRY  FORD 


What  of  the  American  home?  Is  it  in  danger?  Is  it  going  to  pieces?  Henry 
Ford  gives  his  answers  to  tliese  questions  in  tlie  first  of  four  authorized  inter- 
views he  has  granted  tlie  Forum.  Tlie  first  is  in  March.  He  looks  ahead  to  the 
time  when  men  can  he  repaired  like  hollers,  when  man  in  one  of  his  mental 
states  can  know  what  goes  on  in  other  planets— an  interview  that  proves  the 
timeliness  and   news  interest  of  Forum  articles. 

As  further  proof,  there's  the  debate,  "Should  the  Government  Keep  Hands 
Off  Super-Power,"  hy  Dr.  Frank  Bohn  and  Norman  Hajigood,  also  in  the 
March  Forum.  And  articles  on  city  noise,  sky-scrapers,  roots  of  college  evils — 
as  well  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  $7500  prize  biographical  novel,  "Hill 
Country,"  that  i)romises  to  increase  subscriptions  as  did  the  just-finished  novel 
"Disraeli,"  by  .Entire  Maurois. 

Look  through  any  Forum  table  of  contents,  you  find  subject-matter  of  a 
similar  stinmlating  interest.  Advertisers  are  using  the  Fonlm  with  excellent 
results.   Judge  if  the  Forum  public  is  not  your  kind  of  pul)lic  too. 

EJitei/  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH  44 1  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

FORUM 


safety  first  compared  with  that  pub- 
lisher— or  advertiser — who  disregards 
the  vivid  human  element. 

To  him  one  thing  is  bound  to  hap- 
pen. If  one  may  judge  by  recent  re- 
ductions in  publication  prices,  it  may 
be  happening  already.  Since  all  the 
magazines  have  aimed  so  long  and  so 
ably  to  please  the  same  four  hundred 
space  buyers  and  the  same  four  thou- 
sand national  advertisers,  all  those 
magazines  have  necessarily  become 
pretty  much  the  same  magazine!  So 
the  same  1,750,000  families  among 
whom  all  the  millions  of  these  more 
or  less  standardized  magazines  seek 
their  circulation  are  just  a  wee  bit  fed 
up.  Lacking  a  dominant,  distinctive 
personality  to  cling  to,  reader  interest 
drags  already.  Advertising  interest, 
too,  may  most  unfortunately  stray  off 
into  radio  and  other  more  novel  fields. 

Like  the  man  who  drove  the  six- 
horse  bandwagon  up  the  blind  alley, 
most  of  our  leading  publishers  will 
not  choose  to  turn  around.  The  mo- 
mentum of  their  present  superb  ma- 
chines will  carry  on  for  years.  For 
the  smaller  and  newer  publications, 
however,  there  is  still  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  build  more  easily  at  less 
cost  a  loyal  following  on  the  some- 
what sounder  basis  of  an  highly  in- 
dividualized and  specialized  personal 
appeal. 

MLCH  the  same  situation,  by  the 
way,  exists  in  the  motion  picture 
business.  The  new  Paramount  Build- 
ing is  more  than  a  monument  to  the 
triumph  of  mechanism  over  man.  It 
marks  the  dissipation  of  that  triumph. 
If  the  future  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry depended  on  the  Paramount  and 
the  other  mammoth  New  York  houses, 
one  might  begin  its  obituary.  Just  as 
the  great  magazines  went  out  to  buy 
circulation,  so  the  producers  went  out 
to  buy  audiences.  Instead  of  concen- 
trating simply  and  solely  on  the  single 
problem  of  giving  people  better  pic- 
lures  for  less  money  and  thereby  at- 
tracting audiences,  the  film  producers 
went  out  to  acquire  audiences  ready 
made — through  the  ownership  of  huge 
chains  of  theatres. 

Here  in  New  York  that  policy  has 
proved  a  flat  failure.  With  audiences 
large  enough  to  command  the  situa- 
tion, the  producers  lacked  the  pictures 
to  command  those  audiences.  So  the 
pride  of  Hollvwood  surrendered  ig- 
nominiously  to  Seventh  Avenue  vaude- 
\ill('.      And,   consequently,   instead    of 
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liirniiifi  the  vast  sums  contrihuled  by 
New  ^ Ork  audiences  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  and  more  glori- 
ouslv  indixidual  films,  prodigal  com- 
petitors are  wasting  fine  talents  and 
huge  sums  of  money  drowning  the  fu- 
ture of  what  might  he  the  world's  most 
magnificent  industry  in  a  sea  of  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  growing  ever  more 
and  more  monotonously  the  same. 

Back  in  the  small  neighborhood 
theatre,  then,  lies  the  hope  of  the 
"movies."  Some  motion  picture  Wool- 
worth  will  one  day  act  on  behalf  of 
the  millions  of  daily  customers — and 
save  an  industry  from  its  own  infla- 
tion. So,  in  much  the  same  way,  I 
venture  to  suggest,  the  future  of  the 
publishing  business  lies  among  the 
smaller  publications.  Here  the  down- 
trodden editor  may  start  a  new  cycle 
that  will  eventually  rescue  the  pub- 
lishing field  from  its  super-mechanics. 
Hundreds  of  trade  papers  and  thou- 
sands of  small  newspapers  may  yet 
keep  themselves  original,  personable, 
blithe,  and  free  from  the  lure  of  the 
large  statistic. 

With  their  editors  thus  rejuvenated 
to  their  earlier  position  of  power, 
these  publishers  will  no  doubt  be 
surprised  to  find  the  path  of  the 
young  Henry  Watterson,  the  young 
Pulitzer,  the  young  Curtis,  so  little 
crowded  and  still  so  highly  profitable. 

I 

The  t.  f.  Club  of  Cleveland 
Formed 

THE  t.  f.  Club  of  Cleveland  has 
been  organized  with  the  idea  of 
promoting  good  fellowship  and  un- 
derstanding between  business  paper 
representatives  operating  in  the  Cleve- 
land district.  The  club  has  started 
with  a  membership  of  28  business  pa- 
per representatives,  who  have  elected 
the  following  oEBcers: 

W.  E.  Edwards,  Rock  Products^ 
president;  W.  S.  Cushion,  W.  R. 
C.  Smith  Publishing  Co.,  treasurer; 
J.  P.  Newman,  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing   Co..    secretary. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  per- 
sons actively  engaged  in  business  pa- 
per publishing,  and  is  automatically 
terminated  when  the  individual  ceases 
to  be  actively  associated  with  business 
paper  work. 

Admission  to  membership  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  equivalent  of  a 
majoritv  vote  of  the  resident  mem- 
bership. The  dues  are  five  dollars  a 
year,  payable  in  advance. 


Window  Display 
Advertising 

by 

CARL  PERCY 

Former  Chai'man  of  the  Research  Committee 
of  the  National  IVindo-w  ^Display  oAd'verttsing  ^Association. 

AN  ANALYSIS 

OF  THE   FORCE   OF   WINDOW  DISPLAY   ADVERTISING 

AS  A  SALES  MEDIUM   FOR 

MANUFACTURERS,  TRAVELING  SALESMEN, 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND 

RETAIL  MERCHANTS 

MR.  PERCY  has  summed  up  in  this  book  the 
results  of  his  wide  experience  and  research, 
illustrated  by  authoritative  charts  and  tabulations 
and  by  photographs  of  displays  which  have 
proved  effective.  He  gives  a  practical  formula 
for  the  creation  of  display  ideas,  analyzes  the 
various  types  of  appeal  and  discusses  window 
lighting,  color  effects,  methods  of  distributing  dis- 
plays, uses  of  display  material,  selling  helps,  etc. 

TVice   $3-30 

ROBBINS    PUBLICATIONS 
BOOK  SERVICE 

9  East  J  8th  St.,  New  York 


American  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 

Are  you  helping  your  Agents  build  a  strong  and  sturdy  business,  for 
your  products  here  in   Peru? 

The  visit  of  your  Representative  is  not  sufficient,  your  foreign  competitors 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

The  importance  of  forceful  advertising  here  in  Peru  is  an  established  fact, 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  place  in  this  large  and  progressive  market. 

The  house  of  Belmont  is  at  your  service,  let  it  handle  your  advertising  for 
you. 

A.  J.  BELMONT  8C  CO. 

General  Advertising   Agents.     Cable  Address:   "FERMA" 

Calle   Pando   719,   Dept.    III.    P.  O.   Box    1860 

LIMA,  PERU,   SOUTH   AMERICA 
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THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS    FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


Keyed  Copy  Comes  Back 
from  the  Great  Beyond 

[Editor's  Note.  When  Carroll 
Rheinstrom  notified  the  subscribers  to 
"Keyed  Copy"  a  jew  weeks  ago  that 
the  publication  had  committed  suicide 
and  passed  on,  there  were  many  pro- 
tests. We  publish  excerpts  from  some 
of  these  below. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Edward  F.  Hud- 
son of  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  who  first  suggested  that 
the  magazine  be  incorporated  in  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling.  Keyed  Copy 
appears  for  the  first  lime  as  a  depart- 
ment in  this  issue.] 

Too  Good  to  Let  Die 

Why  should  such  a  good  thing  as 
Keyed  Copy  die?  Surely  it  is  too  good 
to  let  die.  Why  not  charge  enough  for 
it  to  let  it  live? 

Starling  H.  Busser 
Vice-President 
George  Batten  Company 
New   York 

Murder,  More  Likely 

There  are  at  least  a  thousand  adver- 
tising men  in  this  country  who  would 
pay  five  dollars  a  year  for  Keyed 
Copy.  You  can't  convince  me  that 
Keyed  Copy  committed  suicide.  I 
think  somebody  murdered  it — an  inno- 
cent, well  intentioned,  and  extremely 
valuable  citizen  of  the  advertising 
world. 

J.  E.  Cade 

Advertising  Manager 

F.  Wesel  Manujailuring  Company 

Scranton,   Pa. 

Come  to  Think  of  It, 

Our  Old  Eyes  are  Pretty  Good! 

You  have  pioneered  in  a  most  con- 
structive field.  Perhaps  some  far-seeing 
publisher  will  take  advantage  of  the 
work  you  have  done  and  put  your  idea 
to  commercial  use. 

DwicHT  W.  Jennings 

Manager 

Lord   &    Thomas   and   Logan 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Left  Its  Footprints 

Keyed  Copy  has  left  its  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  advertising.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  you  did  not  put 


the  splendid  |)ublication  on  a  subscrip- 
tion basis.  I  for  one  should  have  been 
glad  to  send  in  my  check  annually. 

C.    M.    Bradbury 
Sales  Manager 
0.  F.  Bale  &  Co. 
New  York 

Not  Only  Could  but  Did! 

Upon  receiving  your  dismal  letter, 
I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 
Now  that  you  have  failed  us,  what 
shall  we  do?  Could  you  not  incorpo- 
rate your  ideas  in  ADVERTISING  &  SELL- 
ING? 

Edward  F.  Hudson 

Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company 

Chicago,  III. 

Camel  and  Prince  Albert 
Good  r///— $1.00 

Last  December  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  owners  of  Camel 
cigarettes  and  Prince  Albert  tobacco, 
took  a  step  that  nobody  but  financial 
men  have  noticed.  It  completely 
charged  off  the  "good  will"  item 
which  it  has  carried  on  its  books  at 
the  valuation  of  $1,316,681  as  repre- 
senting these  two  famous  brands.  Good 
will  is  now  represented  on  its  books 
at  the  normal  figure  of  only  one  dol- 
lar. 

This  is  revolutionary  for  the  tobacco 
business,  which  has  always  carried  a 
large  valuation  for  good  will.  James 
B.  Duke  once  testified  in  court  that 
his  valuation  of  "Bull  Durham"  good 
will  was  twenty  millions.  The  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  carries  its  good 
will  at  about  54  millions,  Liggett  & 
Myers  at  about  40  millions,  and  Loril- 
lard  at  21  millions.  These  valuations 
have  been  based  on  advertising  ex- 
penditure. 

Yet  for  but  a  portion  of  this  one 
dollar  good  will  item,  Reynolds  was 
offered  ten  millions  several  years  ago, 
and  probably  twice  that  amount  since! 
Reynolds  earnings  were  29  millions 
last  year.  des))ite  enlivened  conipeti- 
lion — a  10  per  cent  increase. 

Good  will  is  an  intangible  item,  put 
to  the  test  only  when  a  sale  is  made, 
and  is  often  worth  from  ten  to  twenty 
limes  the  tangible  assets.  But  carrying 
good  will  on  the  books  is  a  declining 
financial  mode,  especially  since  the  no 


par  share  plan  has  come  into  vogue. 
But  if  any  financial  tenderfoot  sup- 
poses that  the  $1.00  good  will  valua- 
tion can  be  taken  at  its  face  value, 
let  him  try  to  buy  it,  even  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  25  millions,  and  see  what  a 
reception  he'll  get! 

George  M.  Turner 
Financial  Department 
Northern   Construction  Company 
Chicago,  III. 

We  Ask  You:  Why? 

Why    is    it,    when    the    Chases    and 
Schlinks  and  Borsodis  and  Vigilance 
Committees  and  such  are  all  so  solici- 
tous   for    More    and    Better   Truth   in    ' 
Advertising,  that  no  law  has  ever  been    I 
passed  about  the  way  that  restaurants    i 
use  the  word  "home-made?" 

When,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, is  restaurant  food  home-made 
or  home-cooked,  and  where  do  they 
draw  the  line?  Whose  home  do  they 
make  it  or  cook  it  in?  And  why  is  it 
necessary  to  home-make  or  home-cook 
.  it  anyhow  if  this  here  now  scientific 
progress  that  Floyd  Parsons  and  H.  G. 
Wells  are  so  fond  of  talking  about  is 
such  a  whale  of  an  improvement  on 
the  old-fashioned  things  it  supplants? 

J.  F.  NORBERT 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Advertising  Myopia 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  "Two 
Lop-sided  Viewpoints"  in  the  Febru- 
ary 22  issue  of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing. I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
advertising  publications  don't  give 
more  space  to  such  editorials  as  this. 

Probably  the  particular  reason  I 
was  so  impressed  is  that  I  happen  to 
be  located  in  Pittsburgh,  which  is 
pretty  much  a  heavy  tonnage  and  raw 
material  district.  Advertising  myopia 
is  probably  more  acute  in  this  neigh- 
borhood than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,  and  I  suppose  everyone  who 
has  attempted  to  get  his  advertising 
message  across  in  this  neighborhood 
has  struck  the  same  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  business  executives. 

G.  B.  Martin 

President 

The  Farrar  Advertising  Company 

Pittsburgh 
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Specializing 
inwindowi^/zo' 
store  display 
adverTising 


i902 


AMUEL  A.  MOSS  joins  the  organization 
of  EINSON-FREEMAN  COMPANY  as  Art 
Director  and  Visualizer.  He  will  add  new 
ideas,  new  enthusiasm  and  additional  crea- 
tive service  to  the  most  complete  window 
display  organization  in  America. 

Mr.  Moss  comes  to  us  from  Lord  & 
Thomas  &  Logan,  New  York,  where  he 
occupied  the  position  of  Art  Direaor  and 
Visualizer  and  served  many  of  the  leading 
national  advertisers.  His  creative  ability  is 
now  available  to  our  clients. 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.  inc 

J^ithographers 
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Time  to  Revise  Oiu'  Views  on 
Price  Maintenance? 

[Continued  from  page  20] 


cents  for  an  item,  which  includes 
the  delivery  charges  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  charge  account.  Those 
who  haven't  quite  arrived  patronize 
the  cash  market,  ^vhere  the  price 
is  23  cents  because  the  charge  in- 
cludes one  delivery  a  day  only.  And 
those  who  have  time,  and  whose  in- 
coine  is  some^vhat  limited,  go  down  to 
tlie  chain  store  and  pay  19  cents,  which 
is  the  cost  of  merchandise,  plus  a  fair 
profit,  ivithout  service  charges. 

NOW,  supposing  each  of  these 
stores  tried  to  get  25  cents,  re- 
gardless of  sen'ice,  because  the  manu- 
facturer said  so.  If  they  should  get 
away  with  it,  two  types  of  stores  would 
be  making  a  profit  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled  and  which  they  do  not 
want :  movement  of  merchandise  would 
slow  up.  and  many  of  the  stores  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  This  re- 
duction of  active  outlets  would  cut 
down  the  manufacturer's  volume  and 
the  price  would  advance  still  higher. 
The  public  wouldn't  stand  for  it  and 
the  manufacturer  wouldn't  like  it 
either.  It  might  not  do  any  harm  to 
admit  at  this  point  that  if  we  hadn't 
had  a  tremendous  growth  in  chain 
stores  since  1920.  there  would  have 
been  real  hardships  in  the  whole  com- 
modity   manufacturing    field. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  then,  that 
many  private  brands  introduced  by 
the  chain  store  were  added  because  the 
manufacturer  of  the  nationally  adver- 
tised line  insisted  on  price  main- 
tenance, thus  slowing  up  the  turnover 
of  the  chain  store  department  handling 
this  item  and  thereby  automatically  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  operating  the  de- 
partment. The  private  brand  was  the 
answer. 

This  situation  is  not  academic;  it  is 
very  much  with  us.  It  raises  a  new 
question,  or  raises  the  old  question  in 
a  new  way.  Is  the  final  price  to  be  in- 
clusive of  service,  and  can  the  lowered 
prices  used  by  outlets  operating  econo- 
mically be  truthfully  called  cut  prices? 
Not    today    they    can't.     Because,    in 

•Laiecly   In   the   grocery    field. 
••H.-jrvard  Bure.iu  of  Retail  Research. 


trutli,  they  are  not  cut  prices  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public. 

The  public  is  pretty  dumb,  but  even 
a  moron  would  have  trouble  avoiding 
the  knowledge  that  American  business 
is  built  up  to  serve  the  customer  with 
exactly  the  amount  of  service  he  wishes 
to  pay  for.  Ask  your  wife  whether 
"cut  prices"  in  the  toilet  goods  sec- 
tion make  her  think  any  less  of  an 
article.  Give  your  boy  a  dollar  to 
spend  as  he  wishes  for  commodities 
and  see  where  he  goes  to  spend  it.  Or 
take  a  look  at  yourself  as  you  go 
merrily  into  your  favorite  chain  store 
and  get  your  tobacco,  cigars  or  cigar- 
ettes, at  a  lower  price  because  you  go 
and  get  'em  and  pay  for  'em.  The  pub- 
lic likes  what  it  has.  The  public  has 
been  slow  in  learning  just  what  made 
up  the  cost  of  merchandise  but  it  has 
learned. 

Chain  store  sales  for  1927  were 
nearly  six  billion  dollars,  43  per  cent 
increase  in  five  years.  This  is  about 
16  per  cent  of  our  total  retail  sales. 
The  increase  is  not  accidental.  It  is 
based  squarely  on  the  best  possible 
merchandise  at  the  price  quoted.  The 
buyer  of  a  chain  store  is  not  a  bargain 
hunter.  He  must  have  quality  exactly 
as  represented  by  the  price,  or  his  cus- 
tomer will  not  return.  During  this 
past  year  when  merchandise  has  been 
over  plentiful,  I  know  of  three  occa- 
sions where  the  buyer  added  two  and 
three  cents  to  the  quoted  price  and 
asked  the  manufacturer  to  "put  it  into 
extra  quality." 

CHAIN  stores  have  increased  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  keener  city 
competition  today  among  them  than 
among  any  other  retail  outlets.  The 
chain  store  Economic  and  Financial 
Research  Bureau  states  that  in  doing 
$3,400,000,000  worth  of  business  in 
1926.  SI. 156.000.000  was  done  at  no 
profit.  .'$272,000,000  at  a  loss*,  and 
$884,000,000  at  cost,  the  total  volume 
returning  a  profit  of  $1,218,000,000. 

Price  maintenance  proponents  point 
lo  these  figures  as  proof  of  the  losses 
arising  from  price  cutting.  Do  they 
realize  that  in  the  year  1926,  depart- 


ment stores  doing  less  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars  made  no  profit,  and  that 
the  others  made  less  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year?**  Mail  order  houses  con- 
duct many  departments  at  a  loss,  and 
even  specialty  shops  are  obliged  to 
carry  "no  profit"  lines  to  attract  people 
to  the  shops  in  the  dull  season. 

Chain  stores  have  made  a  definite 
contribution  to  our  selling  knowledge 
and  have  originated  economies  that 
have  resulted  in  lower  prices  to  ihei 
public.  Chain  store  prices  are  not 
usually  "cut  prices."  They  are  normal 
prices  with  the  service  charge  elim- 
inated. If  ruinous  cut  pricing  takes 
place  in  any  field,  there  is  sufficient 
law  on  the  books  at  the  present  mo-' 
ment  to  stop  it.  Squibb"s  recent  vic- 
tory on  the  west  coast  proves  this  fact 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  manufacturer 
can  still  select  his  customer. 

TODA\  the  public  is  buying  com- 
modities in  far  greater  volume 
than  ever  before,  and  at  exactly  the 
service  price  it  wishes  to  pay.  And  is 
the  manufacturer  of  this  type  of  prod- 
ucts unhappy?  If  he  is,  he  conceals 
his  grief  like  a  man.  He  knows  that 
these  prices,  based  on  lessened  or  no 
service,  widen  his  market  and  greatly 
increase  his  volume.  He  knows  the 
public  is  on  his  side,  and  he  knows  that 
holding  up  an  inefficient  retailer  is  the 
quickest  way  known  to  accumulate  bad 
debts.  There's  room  for  each  type  of 
outlet.  The  public  has  ceased  to  see 
any  harm  in  lower  prices  based  on  less 
service,  and  therefore  the  product  is 
not  injured.  Why,  then,  should  we 
have  more  price  maintenance  legisla- 
tion for  the  commodity  field? 

As  we  leave  the  general  commodity 
field  the  subject  of  price  maintenance 
becomes  a  little  more  important.  In 
this  field  of  trademarked  specialties, 
where  the  article  has  been  set  apart 
from  its  commodity  field  by  style, 
quality  and  price,  we  should  more 
easily  run  down  the  possible  "injury" 
occasioned  by  price  cutting  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  now  have 
proper  remedies  to  apply.  Taking 
hats,  for  example,  we  find  the  special 
hats,  such  as  Knox,  Stetson  and  others, 
are  sold  by  exclusive  agencies.  More- 
over, we  find  that  price  maintenance 
does  not  interest  the  manufacturpr  be- 
cause cut  prices  are  neither  lo  the 
interest  of  the  public,  the  retailer  nor 
the  manufacturer.  We  find,  too,  that, 
by  mutual  agreement,  lower  priced 
clearing  sales  are  in  order  at  the  end 
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of  each  season  and  that  the  puhlic 
knows  about  them  and  raises  no  ob- 
jections. 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  pel  brand 
of  hats  know  that  we  are  paying  a 
little  more  for  style,  for  exclusiveness, 
for  a  "consumer  surplus"  of  good  feel- 
ing if  you  will.  Suppose  the  retailer 
marked  down  these  prices.  Obviously, 
he  would  ha\e  to  mark  tliem  down  to 
the  commodity  price  of  hats,  if  he 
would  increase  his  sales.  But  even  if 
he  did  this,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  price 
would  attract  many  new  buyers.  The 
price  now  includes  "atmosphere,"  soft 
voiced  clerks,  the  personal  shop  idea 
- — high-hat.  if  you  like,  but  very  real. 
This  we  are  willing  to  pav  for — but  it 
actually  keeps  out  the  buver  who 
intends  to  pay  less. 

THE  retailer  doesn't  cut  prices, 
therefore,  because  he  would  have 
to  sacrifice  all  his  profit  and  because  it 
would  not  bring  him  any  greatly  in- 
creased volume.  So  the  established 
hat  manufacturer  won't  be  wildly  ex- 
cited about  the  Kelly-Capper  bill  even 
though  the  name  should  intrigue  him. 

And  shoes.  The  shoes  you  "wear 
right  along"  are  not  bought  on  price. 
As  the  better  shops  carrying  Ban- 
nister, Johnson  &  Murphv.  and  similar 
shoes  work  it  out.  there  is  an  "end  of 
the  season"  sale  where  you  gratefully 
pick  up  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  and 
"average"  your  purchases  for  the  sea- 
son. As  was  the  case  with  established 
hats,  a  cut  price  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness would  have  to  be  so  low  that  there 
would  be  no  profit  in  it.  It  isn't  good 
business  for  public,  retailer  and  man- 
ufacturer. Therefore,  it  isn't  done — 
and  Kelly-Capper  loses  another  vote. 

Shirts  come  pretty  near  being  com- 
modities, but  "Arrow,"  "Manhattan" 
and  a  few  others  are  clearly  specialties 
in  the  shirt  field.  Do  you  see  "ruinous 
cut  prices."  of  these  shirts?  If  you 
do,  you  don't  usually  waste  any  time 
in  getting  to  the  sale — or  your  wife 
doesn't.  These  shirt  makers  also  allow 
"end  of  the  season"  and  clearance 
sales.  The  public  that  buys  this  type  of 
merchandise  is  grateful  to  dealer  and 
manufacturer  alike,  because  the  value 
of  the  shirts  has  long  been  established. 

Instead  of  injury,  very  real  custom- 
er approval  is  secured,  new  custom- 
ers enter  the  store,  the  retailer  is 
pleased,  and  the  manufacturer  makes 
more  shirts.  And  in  all  cases  cited,  if 
the  retailer  doesn't  perform  as  he  is 
expected  to,  the  manufacturer  can  with- 
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The  Spirit  of  Service 

^n  Advertisement  of  the 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 


Ix  July,  1926,  'ight- 
ning  struck  the  Navy 
Arsenal  at  Denmark 
Lake,  New  Jersey.  The  ex- 
plosion demolished  the  $80,- 
000,000  plant,  rocked  the 
countryside,  left  thousands 
homeless  and  many  dead. 
While  the  community  fled 
in  terror,  fresh  explosions 
hurled  fragments  of  shell 
and  debris  far  and  wide. 

High  upon  the  roster  of 
those  who  responded  to  the 
call  of  duty  were  the  tele- 
phone workers.  Operators 
in  the  danger  zone  stayed 
at  their  posts.  Those  who 
had  left  for  the  day  and 
others  on  vacation,  on  their 
own  initiative,  hurried  back 
to  help  handle  the  unprec- 
edented volume  of  calls. 
Linemen  and  repairmen 
braved  exploding  shells  to 
restore  the  service.    Within 


a  little  over  an  hour 
emergency  telephone 
service  was  estab- 
lished, invaluable  in  caring 
for  the  victims  and  in  mo- 
bilizing forces  to  fight  the 
fire  which  followed. 

In  spite  of  repeated  warn- 
ings of  danger  still  threaten- 
ing, no  telephone  worker 
left  the  affected  area. 

Through  each  of  the  day's 
twenty-four  hours,  the  spirit 
of  service  is  the  heritage  of 
the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  made 
American  telephone  service 
synonymous  with  dependa- 
bility. In  every  emergency, 
it  is  this  spirit  that  causes 
Bell  System  employees  to 
set  aside  all  thought  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  safety 
and,  voluntarily,  risk  their 
lives  to  "Get  the  message 
through." 
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draw  the  line.    The  manufacturer  can 
legally  select  his  customer. 

Fountain  pens,  pencils,  trademarked 
pipes  and  hosts  of  other  small  items 
are  marketed  the  same  way.  Then  pen 
people  have  authorized  lower  prices 
on  discontinued  lines;  the  pencil  man- 
ufacturers have  authorized  sales,  and 
have  made  liberal  "trade  in"  allow- 
ances for  slow  moving  stock.  But  a 
Parker  pen.  a  Schaffer  pen  and  an 
Eversharp  pencil  sell  on  other  oc- 
casions at  the  advertised  price  because 
it  is  good  business  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

THE  clothing  field  should  offer  us 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  neces- 
sity for  new  legislation  affecting  resale 
price.  Unfortunately  for  tiie  pro- 
ponents of  the  Kelly-Capper  bill,  it  of- 
fers us  nothing  of  the  kind.  Since 
]  920  we  have  trained  the  public  to 
buy  on  sales  and  we  manufacture  for 
sales.  Moreover,  we  have  introduced 
installment  selling  into  respectable 
stores  and  soft  spoken  but  equally 
vicious  "Budget  Plans"  which  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  original  price  of 
the  garments.  Clothing,  as  well  as 
all  other  style  merchandise,  "cannot 
wait  for  the  morrow."  It  must  move 
while  it  is  still  style  if  it  is  to  move 
at  all.  Any  legislation  fixing  the  prices 
of  style  merchandise  would  meet  the 
hostility  of  manufacturer,  retailer  and 
public.  And  in  this  field  as  elsewhere, 
if  the  retailer  does  not  handle  the  mer- 
chandise to  the  satisfaction  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  manufacturer  can  close 
the  account. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  merchandise 
requiring  skilled  installation,  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  reasonable 
supervision  should  have  the  most  com- 
plete price  protection.  If  the  price 
is  cut  below  the  cost  of  proper  in- 
stallation and  service,  the  equipment 
is  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the 
article  receives  a  bad  name,  and  the 
manufacturer  is  indeed  injured.  More- 
over, since  a  very  large  percentage  of 
this  type  of  merchandise  is  now  sold  on 
the  installment  plan,  the  necessity  of 
proper  servicing  becomes  imperative. 
The  resale  value  of  this  merchandise 
can  only  be  protected  by  proper  ser- 
vicing, which  should  fairly  be  inrhided 
in  the  original  purchase  price. 

In  this  field,  however,  we  find 
almost  a  total  absence  of  price  cutting. 
The  dealer's  investment  is  con- 
siderable, his  sales  are  rarely  cash 
sales,    and    it    wduKl    be    bad   business 
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sent  to  you  without  charge.     Address  KirnherlyClarh  Company.  Rotogravure  Development  DefMTtmcnt.  208  S.  LaSalU  St..  Chiaxgo 
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indeed  for  him  to  cut  the  price  of  new 
machines  while  liis  old  customers  were 
slill  paving  him  "on  the  instaUment 
plan."  In  fad.  so  pronounced  is  tlie 
dealer  liostilitv  to  new  lower  prices 
in  this  field  that  the  manufacturer 
works  closely  with  liis  dealers  and  does 
not  hring  out  a  new  model  or  quote  a 
lower  price  until  his  general  dealer 
conditions  warrant  it.  If  a  dealer  does 
kick  over  the  traces,  protection  can 
now  he  secured  by  the  manufacturer 
keeping  possession  of  the  machines 
until  the  dealer  actually  sells  them; 
or  he  can  secure  a  new  dealer.  \^'e 
need  no  new  price  regulation  in  this 
field. 

\S  e  are  generally  taught  tliat  price 

should  include  the  cost  to  make,  cost 

to    sell,    and    profit    desired    by    the 

maker.    The  theory  is  still  sound;  but 

when  the  manufacturer,  by  attempting 

price  maintenance  in  the  chain  store 

field  or  in  the  thousands  of  other  re- 

i  tail  outlets  doing  business  on  the  chain 

i  store  plan,  tries  to  establish  the  same 

j  profit  for  all  retail  outfits,  he  is  buck- 

i  ing  a   new   condition   of  fact,   not   of 

I  theory. 

The  American   people  have   finally 

,  come  to  understand  that  the  retail  price 

i  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  merchan- 

I  dise.    the    store    operating   and    main- 

I  tenance  costs,  and  the  type  of  service 

'  offered    by    each    store.      Housewives 

I  have  been  taught  this  bv  thousands  of 

inches  of  space  in  the  women's  publi- 

I  ations  and  in  their  own  departments 

ul  the  daily  press. 

THERE  is  room  for  all  types.    If  a 
manufacturer  still  does  not  choose 

I  to  sell  the  chains,  there  are  thousands 

I  of  independent  retail  outlets  available. 
These  outlets  are  day  by  dav  adopting 

I  the  chain  store  method  and  insisting 
on  turnover  if  the  merchandise  is  to 
I 'I-  stocked.  \^'e  may  question  the  par- 
ticular type  of  outlet,  but  we  cannot 
question  the  fact  that  turnover  is  the 
retail  religion  of  today  and  that  prices 
must  be  made  largely  in  terms  of  the 
service  performed  by  the  retailer. 
There    are    now    sufficient    laws    to 

'  Cover  all  forms  of  ruinous,  reckless  and 
wilful  price  cutting.  New  legislation 
attempting  to  push  back  the  hands  of 
the  merchandise  clock,  disregarding 
the  unfairness  to  the  public  and  mer- 
chant alike  of  a  fixed  price  regardless 
of  the  services  rendered,  would  be  botli 
unintelligent  and  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests  of  manufacturer,   retailer   and 


public. 


Add-a-pearl  proves  it 

for  the  seventh  year 

AGAIN — for  the  seventh  j'ear — the  Juergens 
/V  &  Andersen  Company  places  a  full-page 
schedule  for  Add-a-pearl  in  Child  Life. 

Like  many  other  well-known  products, 
Fels-Naptha,  Cream  of  Wheat,  JelI-0,  Postum, 
Colgate's,  to  name  but  a  few,  Add-a-pearl  has 
proved  what  a  valuable  place  Child  Life  holds 
on  any  magazine  list. 

Add-a-pearl  makes  good  use  of  Child  Life's 
displaj^  material,  mailing  pieces,  product  certifica- 
tion service — all  of  which  are  available  to  adver- 
tisers in  Child  Life. 

Ov'er  200,000  families  with  good  incomes 
read  Child  Life  regularly.  All  are  homes  with 
children,   of   course — quantity  buyers. 

Find  out  more!  Ask  your  agency.  Or  WTite 
us  direct.  The  Merchandising  Bureau,  Child  Life, 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


CHILD  LIFE 


Rand  M?Nallt  &  Company 

Publishers 

Chicago 

Mailing  Pieces — Product 

Certification  Service — Special 

Editorial  Features. .  .complete 

merchandising  service 


"ProlDlems   in  Human  engineering 
will  receive  the   same   genius 
the  last  century  gave  to 
engineering   in  more  material  forms." 
—  THOMAS  A,  EDISON 


Kenneth  M.  Goode 


nV    APPOIVT'IKNT 
ROOM     IT  II 
r.RAYBAB    niii.niM..    >KW 
LEXINGTON    .^tl» 
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"THE  NEW 
AMERICAN 

TEMPO" 
STILL  LIVES! 


Robert  R.  Updegraff  wrote  "The 
New  American  Tempo"  for  the 
May  5th,  1926,  issue  of  Advertising 
&C  Selling.  Even  to  this  late  day 
requests  continue  to  be  received 
for  this  much  quoted  article.  Now 
it  can  be  had  in  permanent  form — 
bound  in  an  attractive  pocket-size 
book. 

Because  Mr.  Updegraff's  title  so 
ably  characterizes  the  aims  of  Ad- 
vertising &C  Selling,  in  keeping 
abreast  or  ahead  of  the  field,  we 
have  selected  "The  New  American 
Tempo"  as  the  title  of  the  book 
into  which  is  printed  nine  other  ad- 
vertising gems,  selected  from  past 
issues   of   Advertising    &C   Selling. 

These  are  articles,  which  like  Mr. 
Updegraff's  "The  New  American 
Tempo,"  have  been  requested  long 
after   publication. 

The   New   American   Tempo 

ROBERT    R.    UPDEGRAFF 

Truth    Is   a   Mighty   Advertising 
Technique 

E.\R\EST    ELMO    CALKINS 

A  Night  Letter  to  Los  Angeles 

KENNETH     M.     OOODE 

Finding    Advertising    Individuality 
for   the   Standardized   Product 

RAV    GILES 

"Always  Leave   'em   Laughing" 

SARA    HAMILTON    BIRCHALL 

Something   Has   Happened   Since 
1920 

G.    LYNN    SUMNER 

On  Criticising  Advertising 

O.    C.    HARN 

What  Yesterday  Can  Teach  Adver- 
tising's Tomorrow 

CHARLES    AUSTIN    BATES 

Advertising    as    an    Incentive    to 
Human   Progress 

BRUCE   BARTON 

This  Nervous  Shifting  of  Advertis- 
ing Appeals 

WILLIAM    D.   McJUNKIN 

If  you  read  these  articles  when  they  were 
first  published,  you  will  like  a  copy  now 
in  this  permanent  bonk  form,  at  75c.  each 
postpaid.  And  if  you  didn't  read  them, 
by  all  means  lose  no  time  in  clipping  the 
attached  coupon. 

ADVERTISING    &    SELLING. 
9  E.   38th  St.,  New  York.   N.   V. 

Send  me copy  (or  conies)   of  your  "New 

American  Tempo"  at  75c.  cacli  which  includes 
postage.      Check   for   ? is   enclosctl. 

NAME    

ADDRESS      

CITY    

STATE    


Service! 

AN  ex-automobile  man  with  whom  I  have 
spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  during  my 
stay  in  Rome  told  me  last  night  that  when 
he  was  in  active  business,  he  was  asked  to 
address  his  company's  agents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Service.  In  introducing  him,  the 
president  of  the  company  said  that  Mr. 
Blank  had  some  rather  revolutionary  ideas 
and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  rule  limiting 
speeches  to  ten  minutes  would  be  waived 
in  his  case.  Mr.  Blank  got  on  his  feet. 
Half  a  minute  later,  he  resumed  his  chair. 
This  was  all  he  said : 

"Service  is  something  you  do,  free  or  at 
actual  cost  with  the  assurance  that  what 
you  do  will  eventually  mean  profit. " 

Can  you  beat  it? 

Savon  Americaine 

WHILE  in  Tunis,  I  ran  out  of  shaving 
soap  and,  naturally  enough,  the  next 
time  I  passed  a  "Chemist's  shop,"  I  asked 
for  a  certain  well-known  French  shaving 
cream;  one  which  commands  a  very  high 
price  in  New  York  but  sells  at  a  very  low 
one  in  France.  The  smiling  salesman  who 
waited  on  me  assured  me  that  he  had  what 
I  asked  for.  "But,"  said  he,  "Would  not 
monsieur  greatly  prefer  that  splendid  soap 
Americaine — so-and-so?"  Monsieur  would 
not.  He  wanted  a  soap  Francais — and  he 
said  so,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  The 
smiling  salesman  was  surprised.  Was  not 
the  soap  Americaine  of  the  most  excellent? 
It  was.  Was  it  not  the  kind  monsieur  was 
accustomed  to?  It  was.  Well — Then  as 
a  final  argument,  he  said  "I  use  it  myself. 
See!  My  skin — is  it  not  the  skin  of  a 
child?"  And  he  fondled  his  chin  and 
cheeks. 

What  he  could  not  understand  was  that 
I  wanted — and  insisted  upon  having — a 
French  soap.  What  I  could  not  understand 
is  that  he  insisted  on  selling  me  an  Ameri- 
can soap. 

Two  W  eeks  Old,  But — 

THE  first  of  the  eleven  itinerant  vendors 
of  picture  postal  cards,  cameos,  corals, 
head  chains  and  other  entirely  useless  arti- 
cles who  pounced  on  me  as  I  was  getting 
out  of  my  taxicab  in  front  of  my  hotel  in 
Naples  shoved  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  under  my  nose.  It  was  two  weeks 
(lid  and  the  price  was  three  lire — about  16 


cents.  Did  I  buy  it?  You  know  1  did.  N)j 
only  did  I  buy  it,  but  I  did  so  cheerful] 
In  fact.  I  never  bought  anything  more  chee 
uUy  in  my  life.  And  that  afternoon,  I  ij 
on  the  chaise  longue  in  my  bedroom  ari 
reveled  in  the  latest  news  from  home.  It 
wasn"t  very  late  but  it  was  the  latest  avail- 
able. And  there  was  more  enlightenment  il 
it  than  in  all  the  Corrieres  and  Cronicasj 
had  tried  to  read  since  my  arrival  in  Europ 

'^Vettura  Ford' 

'T'HE  publishers  of  Italian  newspape 
^  have  good  cause  to  bless  Henry  For^ 
for  the  new  "vettura  Ford"  is  being  adver- 
tised as  no  European  motor-car  manufac- 
turer ever  dreamed  of  advertising  his  car. 
Half  pages,  double  columns  and  occasional 
pages  are  the  rule.  More  than  a  few  times. 
I  have  seen  well  dressed  Italians  on  the 
street  or  in  theaters  pore  over  these  thou- 
sand-word messages  of  Signor  Ford,  readin 
them  aloud  to  a  friend  seated  alongside 
explaining  their  import  to  a  group  of  listel 
crs.  If  the  new  vettura  Ford  is  not  a  sufl 
cess  in  Europe,  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
the  advertising.  It  is  read  with  an  interei 
which  is  quite  beyond  belief. 

As  to  ISational  Characteristics 

T  USED  to  believe  that  a  man's  nationality 
■*-  is  written  all  over  him — that  an  Italian 
or  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard  is  so  evident- 
ly an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniat^l 
that  no  one  can  mistake  his  nationalit^| 
All  Italians,  I  thought,  were  swarthy:  all 
Frenchmen  wore  beards  and  all  Spaniards 
— well,  everybody  knows  what  a  Spaniard  is 
supposed  to  look  like. 

I  know  better  now.  I  know  that  there 
not  very  much  foundation  for  this  belii 
Like  many  another,  it  must  be  discarded. 
My  eyes  were  opened  for  the  first  time  in  a 
restaurant  in  Lisbon.  My  wife  and  1  were 
lunching  in  Portugal's  "most  splendid 
restaurant" — which  isn't  so  very  splendid 
after  all.  At  a  table  near  ours  sat  three 
men.  "English — typically  English"  said  I 
to  one  of  my  traveling  companions.  "Yes,' 
said  he,  "two  of  them  are.  I'm  not  SO 
sure  about  the  third — the  <dd  man  with  the 
beard.  He  might  be  Portuguese."  My  wife 
agreed  with  me.  "They're  English.  Of 
course."  They  weren't.  They  were  Nor- 
wegians— all  three  of  them. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  filled  with  men 
whose  features  are  so  much  like  those  of 
the  man  one  passes  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  that  if  il  were  not  for 
their  speech  one  never  would  imagine  they 
are  Italians.  Whenever  you  see  a  "typical 
Italian,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  he  is  not 
an  Italian  at  all.  The  only  national  which 
is  recognizable  a  block  away  is — the  Ameri- 
can. Jamoc. 
[ffritlrii  jrnm   Rome] 
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An 
eloquent  record 

The  record  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
in  1927,  as  revealed  by  the  linage  totals  for  the 
year,  is  eloquent  of  the  value  it  consistently 
gives  and  that  is  increasingly  in  demand.  We 
deem  it  extremely  significant  that  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  alone,  of  six  daily  news- 
papers published  in  Chicago,  should  show 
a  gain  in  total  advertising  for  1927. 

CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN  .  549,675  lines  Gain 

Second  Paper 881,388  lines  Loss 

Third  Paper 651,168  lines  Loss 

Fourth  Paper 613,224  lines  Loss 

Fifth  Paper     140,211  lines  Loss 

Sixth  Paper 101,511  lines  Loss 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  continues 

its  domination  of  the  evening  field  in 

Chicago  by  well  over  100,000  circulation. 

(In  January  its  lead  was  169,296.) 


National 

Advertising 

Executives 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE 

General  Manager 

National  Advertising 

9  E.  40th  Street 

New  York  City 

■♦■ 

H.  A.  KOEHLER 

Manager 

Chicago  Office 

929  Hearst  Building 

Chicago 

■9- 

W.  M.  NEWMAN 

Manager 

American  Home  Journal 

1007  Hearst  Building 

Chicago 

-♦■ 

F.  C.  WHEELER 

Manager 

Automotive  Advertising 

901  Hearst  Building 

Chicago 

.      ■♦• 
L.  C.  BOONE 

Manager 

Detroit  Office 

Bottle  Tower  Building 

Detroit 


S.  B.  CHITTENDEN 

Manager 

Boston  Office 

5  Winthrop  Square 

Boston 

-♦■ 

CONGER  ac  MOODY 

Representatives 

on  Pacific  Coast 

927  Hearst  Building 

San  Francisco 

■»■ 

FRED  H.  DRUEHL 

Manager 

Rochester  Office 

136  St.  Paul  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•♦■ 

KENNETH  J.  NIXON 

Manager 

Atlanta  Office 

82  Marietta  Street 

Adanta,  Ga. 


CHIC^ 


a  good  newspaper 


ICAN 
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Puljlication 

Promotion 

Manager 

Eleven  years'  experience 
in  the  publishing  field, 
eight  of  it  with  a  leading 
national  weekly.  Thor- 
oughly experienced  in  all 
phases  of  magazine  pro- 
motion —  individualized 
presentations,  national 
advertising,  direct  mail, 
and  merchandising.  Age 
36.  Salary  $8,500.  Ad- 
dress Box  520,  Advertis- 
mc  AND  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 


FORREST 
HOTEL 

49tJi  Sbeet  just  Ufest  of  Broadway 
./Idjoining  the Fotrest Theatre. 

NEW  YORK 

cfli&cent  addition  to  New  Yoifcs  new 
hotels  I'atKe  heart  of  the  theatre 
and  busi'neiJ  district  and  Within  easy 
access  to  allti'anspottatioah'n.es- 
TheRjrf'estofltr^  beautifully  furtusKed 
and  sunni)  i&oms.G'ifeulating  ice  water: 
Restaurant  at  moderate  prices  ■  -  • 

J 

300  OOOtASiiKMmm  ^THAND  SnOWCB.)  ^fOO 
'booklet  wuh  mapsaic  upon  requestr^ 
WM.ft  TMOMANN 


ANY  SIZE7ANV  QUANTITY 
Schaefer.Ross  Company,  Inc. 


The  Local  Newspaper  s  Place 
in  the  Insurance  Schedule 


[Continued  from  page  40] 


KOCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


have  striking  stuff,  a  real  fire  preven- 
tion message. 

For  a  long  time  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  newspapers  had  no 
place  to  turn  to  for  help  with  this 
sort  of  copy  and  display.  But  six 
years  ago,  by  pure  chance,  letters 
came  in  to  the  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  from  the  advertising 
managers  of  a  half  dozen  newspapers 
that  were  then  regularly  using  the 
copy  and  illustrations  sent  to  them 
on  account  of  Hartford  local  agents. 
These  letters  asked  for  copy  and  illus- 
trations suitable  for  a  fire  prevention 
page  to  be  sold  to  the  agents  on  a 
cooperative  plan.  They  were  to  be 
used  during  Fire  Prevention  Week. 
These  advertising  managers  felt  that 
if  they  could  get  the  copy  they  could 
sell  the  space. 

The  letters  found  a  hearty  welcome. 
A  page  was  made  up,  photostated 
and  sent  to  the  six  pioneers  in  co- 
operation on  Fire  Prevention  Week 
advertising.  It  was  sold  in  each  case. 
Those  six  newspapers  appreciated  the 
iielp  and  said  so.  That  is  how  it  came 
about  that  the  Hartford  has  made  co- 
operation with  newspapers  a  regular 
part  of  its  advertising. 

THIS  year  the  Hartford  made  its 
annual  offer  of  help  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred daily  newspapers — all  it  was 
estimated  could  be  safely  served.  It 
wrote : 

Mr.  Advertising  Manager: 

CAN  YOU  SELL  THIS 
IDEA   TO   YOUR  CITY? 

Fire  Prevention  Day  is  coming.  To  the 
newspaper  it  means  an  opportunity  to  sell 
space.  To  the  public  it  means  calling  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  a  distasteful  phase 
of  American  life.  To  the  Hartford  it  means 
another  peak  in  an  endless  effort  to  reduce 
llie  amount  of  i)roperty  needlessly  destroyed 
through  carelessness   with  fire. 

On  the  other  pages  of  this  simple  broad- 
side I  have  spread  proofs  of  three  adver- 
tisements prepared  as  a  part  of  the  Hart- 
ford's Fire  Prevention  campaign.  I  believe 
that  you  will  be  interested  in  this  offer  of 
free  mats  of  powerful,  striking  display  and 
forceful  copy  for  perhaps  you  used  Hart- 
ford mats  last  year  or  the  year  before  to 
\iiur  profit:  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  new 
idea  to  you. 

While  Fire  Prevention  Week  this  year  has 
hern  fixed  as  Oct.  9  to  15,  inclusive,  do  not 


put  off  thinking  about  this  as  there  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  be  done  before  you  can  cash  in 
on  the  opportunity.  Please  look  this  over 
and  write  to  me  today. 

That  broadside  said  that  the  Hart- 
ford would  send  a  mat  of  one  or  two 
full  pages  and  a  17-inch  over  five 
columns  display.  Any  one  or  all  of 
them  to  any  paper  free  of  cost.  The 
company  even  offered  to  pay  the  pos- 
tage on  the  mats.  Furthermore  any 
paper  was  privileged  to  cut  out  a 
simple  courtesy  line  if  it  found  that 
it  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  pages 
to  groups  of  local  agents  or  any  other 
industry  that  might  be  interested  in 
spreading  the  message. 

ON  the  list  of  papers  getting  the 
broadside  was  the  leading  paper  in 
point  of  circulation  in  a  town  of  some- 
thing over  100,000  population.  The 
advertising  manager  would  have  none 
of  this  help.  It  was  too  good  to  be 
good,  so  he  returned  the  broadside 
and  wrote: 
Dear  Sir: 

If  the  fire  insurance  companies  want  to 
advertise  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  let 
them  give  some  free  publicity  in  their  news 
columns.  Let  the  insurance  companies  run 
these  ads  in  our  paper.  The  local  agents 
won't. 

Of  course  the  local  agents  won't  if 
the  paper  won't  "sell"  them  the  idea. 
But  the  local  agents  will  and  did  in 
other  places.  And  what  is  most  en- 
couraging local  agents  and  newspa- 
pers are  getting  together  in  more 
places  each  year,  as  the  following 
table  seems  so  conclusively  to  show: 


1926 

1927 

Number    of     newspapers 

taking  up  the  proposi- 

tion hv  asking  for  mats 

146 

167 

Number     of     mats     fur- 

nished to  newspapers 

278 

358 

Amount  of  space  if  used 

but  once,   pages 

278 

307 '/2 

Estimated   circulation   of 

these   papers                   3,109,149 

2,438,419 

Estimated      revenue      to 

papers  at  card  (local) 

rates     

$50..571 

$38,749 

♦Papers    ordering    mats 

in  1927  that  asked  the 

same  service  in  1926 

55 

*Tl'is  may,  or  may  not  mean  anylhing  as 
the  offer  is  extended  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  or  additional  papers  each  year. 
It   does  show,   however,  that   the  plan   will 
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repeat,  and  that  it   must  be  satisfactory   I" 
the  users  of  the  space. 

Advertising  men,  especially  the  ad- 
vertising men  connected  ^vith  tiie  news- 
papers may  rightfully  ask  why  an  in- 
surance company,  like  the  Hartford 
in  this  case,  should  be  so  anxious  to 
perform  a  labor  of  love  for  the  news- 
papers since  fire  insurance  is  a  bus- 
iness conducted  for  profit.  That  is  a 
fair  question. 

The  fire  insurance  business  is  a 
long  haul  business,  a  business  in 
wliich  changes  take  place  slowly,  and 
which  looks  for  its  profits  to  a  record 
over  a  long  term  of  years.  As  an 
industry  it  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  excessive  fire  losses  of  America 
and  is  doing  all  it  can  to  reduce  those 
losses. 

As  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  advertising  future  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  is  closely  tied 
up  with  newspaper  advertising  by  lo- 
cal agents.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
will  bring  the  local  agents  and  the 
newspapers  closer  together,  is  a  step 
nearer  to  the  day  when  fire  insurance 
will  be  freely,  interestingly  and  force- 
fully advertised  in  the  local  papers. 

G.  Herb  Palin  Dies 

C^  HERB  PALIN  of  Los  Angeles, 
J  •  died  in  Chicago  on  Feb.  25, 
following  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
probably  the  best  known  slogan  writ- 
er in  the  world,  and  wrote  many  of  the 
famous  advertising  epigrams  still  in 
use.     He  was  fifty-four  years  old. 

Some  of  the  slogans  attributed  to 
Palin  are,  "Safety  First,"  "Let  the 
Foreign  Bubble  Burst,  See  America 
First,"  "A  Case  of  Good  Judgment," 
"Eventually,  Why  Not  Now?,"  "The 
Thinking  Fellow  Calls  a  Yellow." 

Joseph  Meadon,  President  of 
The  Frankhn  Press.  Dies 

JOSEPH  MEADON,  president  of 
The  Franklin  Press  and  Offset 
Company,  Detroit,  died  there  on  Feb- 
ruarv  28.  He  was  born  in  Belfast. 
Ireland,  having  come  to  this  country 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Meadon  was  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Republican 
Publishing  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
\\'hile  in  this  capacity  he  founded  the 
"Graphic  Arts  &  Crafts  ^  ear  Book" 
which  he  edited  for  four  years.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Advertising 
Association. 


Booth  Newspaper  Cities 


of  Michigan 


Jack 


son 


1920  Census  48,374 
Present  Elstimate 

59,000 


A  recent  survey  made  in  Jack- 
son, Michigan,  revealed  the  fact 
that  more  than  68  per  cent  of 
the  homes  within  the  city  limits 
were  owned  by  their  occupants. 
Jackson  is  a  typical  American 
city,  prosperous,  thrifty  and 
home  loving.  It  is  a  responsive 
market,  highly  intelligent  and 
has  the  smallest  foreign  born 
population  of  Michigan's  indus- 
trial   cities. 

One  evening  newspaper  serves 
this  community  of  59,000  peo- 
ple and  offers  advertisers  com- 
plete dominance  of  both  city  and 
suburbs — 

THE    JACKSON 
CITIZEN  PATRIOT 

daily  and  Sunday  covers  this 
market  completely  with  a  cir- 
culation   of 

28,501 

A.B.C.     Net     Paid     Daily 
Average  Year   1927 


Bay  City 

1920  Census  47,554 
Present  Elstimate 

53,498 


Evidence  ot  present  and  future 
prosperity  in  Bay  City  is  assured 
by  activities  now  in  progress. 
New  roads  are  being  built,  new 
industries  are  planned,  sugar 
factories  are  active  and  Uncle 
Sam  plans  to  spend  huge  sums 
to  extend  harbor  facilities  for 
this  rapidly  growing  agricultural 
and    industrial    center. 

THE  BAY  CITY 
DAILY  TIMES 

is  the  only  daily  new^spaper  in 
this  prosperous  community  with 
a  population  of  53,498.  This 
intelligent,  home  loving  populace 
has  the  money  to  buy  nationally 
advertised  products  and  can  be 
completely  covered  with  the  Bay 
City   Daily   or  Sunday   Times. 

18,546 

A.B.C.     Net     Paid     Daily 
Average    Year    1927 


fThis  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  advertisements  featur-TI 
ing  the  principal  cities  of  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area,  t 
Watch     for     other     announcements     in     subsequent     issues. JJ 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Grand  Rapids  Press    Saginaw  Daily  News 
Flint  Daily  Joornal     Kalamazoo  Gazette 

I.    A.    KLEIN.  Eastern  Representative 
SO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Bay  City  Daily  Times 


Muskegon  Chronicle 
Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


J.  E.  LUTZ.  Western  Representative 
6   North  Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


Bakers  Weekly  ftew  York  city 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

.Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  indujtry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPAPfT 
MassUlon,  Ohio      Good  Sale«men  Wanted 


The  American  Architect 


A.  B.  C. 


Est.  1876 


A.  B.  P. 


■■Adverllslnt  and  Selllns  to   Architects."   a  booklet 

prepared    to    give    you    a    better    vjnderstandlng    of 

the    architectural    field.    Is   now   available. 

Tour  copy   will   be    sent   upon   request. 

501    Fifth   Ave.  New   York 


CLASSIFIED  advertisers  ! 
MAIL  ORDER  ADVERTISERS ! 
TRADE  JOURNAL  ADVERTISERS! 

Sent!    for    KUEK    C)py    of    our    NEW     I'JiiS     ■'Advertisers 
Kate    arvl    D.ita   Guide."    36    pane    dlrcrtory   contains    dis- 
play   and    classified    rates    of    best    producing    magazines 
and    newspapers- 
Write    today    for   your   ropy    of   the   Oiildo. 

E.   H.   BROWN    ADVERTISING   AGENCY 
Dept.    F,     140    S.    Dearborn     St..     Chicago,    111. 
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"The  Paper  That  Has  the  Most  Classified  Can 
Generally  Be  Safely  Pronounced  the  Best  Paper" 

George  P.  Rowell  wrote  this  in  his  book  "Forty  Years  an  Advertis- 
ing Agent." 

It  has  since  become  an  axiom  of   the  advertising  business. 

LA  PREINSA  of  Buenos  Aires  publishes  every  day  seventy,  eighty,  or 
more  columns  of  want-ads  and  real  estate  classified,  a  volume  that  no 
other  Argentine  newspaper  ever  reached,  even  by  employing  most 
aggressive  American  practices. 

Yet  this  huge  volume  comes  voluntarily  to  LA  PRENSA,  over  the 
counter,  and  mostly  cash  in  advance  at  very  high  rates. 

No  solicitors  are  employed  and  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted 
over  the  telephone. 

The  only  reason  the  paper  secures  them  is  that  sales  result  from 
the  offers  made. 

LA  PRENSA 

of   Buenos   Aires 

has   for   many  years   been   known   as   one   of   the   great   newspapers  of 
the  world. 

It  publishes  more  pages,  more  news,  and  more  advertising  than  any 
other  paper  in  South  America. 

Its  circulation  also  is  the  largest  in  South  America.  This  circulation 
is  growing  constantly. 

Exclunive  Advertising  Representative 

JOSHUA   B.    POWERS 

14,  Cockspur  Street,  LONDON,  S.W.I     250  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


A  Hpeciiic 

for  lapses  of  memory  on  the  part  of  prospec 
tive  buyers:  Jog  the  memory  of  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  regularly.  Study  his  buying  habits. 
Remind  him  at  the  critical  buying  time  of  the 
existence  of  your  company  and  of  the  nature 
of  your  products.  This  will  help  to  bring  you 

business.  Copy  lifted  from  S.  D.Warren  Co.  Boston 

Keep  a  <»oo<l  [>riiiter  on  the  job 

THE  MARCHBANKS  PRESS 

114  East  1 3th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone:  Stuyvesant  1 1 97 


More  Associations  Are 
Advertising 

IN  our  issue  of  Dec.  28,  we  pub- 
lished a  list  of  cooperative  adver- 
tising campaigns  with  their  respective 
agencies. 

Changes  are  taking  place  daily  in 
the  field  of  cooperative  advertising 
and  we  have  received  several  addi- 
tions to  our  first  list. 

We  are  publishing  these  now  and 
will  publish,  from  time  to  time,  fur- 
ther listings  of  associations  which  are 
advertising. 

Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Canners,  Honolulu,  T.  H.:  Canners 
League  of  California,  Asparagus  Sec- 
tion, San  Francisco;  California  Wal- 
nut Growers  Association,  Los  Angeles; 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Oxnard;  California  Prune  & 
Apricot  Growers  Association,  San 
Jose;  California  Almond  Growers  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco — all  handled 
by  The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Apples  for  Health;  National  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  Chicago; 
Engraved  Stationery  Manufacturers' 
Association;  Retail  Furniture  Dealers 
Association;  Florists  Telegraph  De- 
livery Association,  Detroit — all  han- 
dled by  the  Millis  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

California  Olive  Association,  San 
Francisco — handled  by  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Associa- 
tion, New  York — handled  by  Dor- 
rance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  New 
York. 

"Advertising  Investment 
Securities"  Published 

THE  Investment  Research  Commit- 
tee of  the  Financial  Advertisers 
Association  has  prepared  a  book  with 
the  purpose  of  helping  bond  houses 
sell  more  bonds  economically.  "Ad- 
\  ertising  Investment  Securities,"  pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  written  by  the  advertising 
managers  of  twelve  well-known  in- 
vestment banking  houses. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
dealing  with  advertising  as  a  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  investmcnl  secur- 
ities, the  technique  of  investment  ad- 
vertising, direct  mail,  and  merchan- 
dising  methods. 
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Fewer 


Farmers 
More 


Grow 


WALTER  BURR,  professor  of 
Sociology,  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  anytliing  to  be  alarmed  about 
at  the  rate  farmers  are  forsaking  the 
farms. 

Writing  in  Nation's  Business,  he 
I  says: 

"I  have  for  the  past  few  years 
I  made  studies  among  farm  people 
which  have  thoroughly  convinced 
me  that  this  business  of  a  rural 
peasantry  in  America,  a  coming  dearth 
I  of  foodstuff,  a  decadent  rural  life,  and 
the  like,  is  all  the  bunk." 

As  the  result  of  an  intensive  study 
of  a  typical  Kansas  county,  in  which 
there  has  been  "rural  depopulation" 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  here  is 
what  Professor  Burr  found: 

In  the  twenty-year  period  studied, 
the  number  of  farms  decreased  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 

This  in  itself,  counting  five  persons 
to  the  family,  would  account  for  a  loss 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  in  the 
farm  population.  In  spite  of  this  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms,  there 
have  been  no  farms  abandoned  in  the 
county. 

This  is  largely  a  wheat-producing 
county,  with  great  mills  at  the  center 
to  work  up  the  product.  The  number 
of  farms  in  the  class  of  less  than  268 
acres  greatly  decreased,  because  with 
modern  machinery  it  did  not  pay  to 
farm  such  small  areas. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  class 
between  360  acres  and  1000  acres 
greatly  increased,  indicating  a  merger 
of  the  smaller  farms. 

In  1900  all  farm  implements  in  the 
county  were  valued  at  S474.930,  di- 
vided among  1948  farmers,  while  in 
1920  all  farm  implements  were  valued 
at  S2.1 70.940,  distributed  among  144 
fewer  farmers. 

That  is.  while  the  number  of  farms 
decreased  7.39  per  cent,  the  value  of 
farm  machinery  increased  357.2  per 
cent. 

Does  that  look  like  a  "rural 
peasantry"'  or  a  falling  off  in  trade  in 
the  merchants"  territory? 

In  this  county  the  value  of  crops 
produced  in  1909  was  $3,060,046.  In 
1919,  ten  years  later,  the  value  of  the 
same  classes  of  crops  produced  was 
$6.882.428 — with  a  greatly  decreased 
number  of  farm  people. 
Reprinted   from    I^'ation's  Business 


PROCE 


COVERS 

for 
Books,  Price  Lists,  Catalogs 

and  Loose-leaf  Binders 


TIWITING  as  a  handsome 
■■■  doorway,  Burk-Art  pro- 
cessed covers  beckon  you 
into  the  pages  of  a  book 
or  catalog. 

Made  of  Fabrikoid  and 
other  economical  materials, 
Burk-Art  processed  covers 
are  necessarily  inexpensive. 
Furthermore  they  are  ex- 
tremely wear-resistant.  And 
almost  any  effect,  from  plain 
leather  to   intricate    hand 


tooled  designs  can  be  re- 
produced faithfully  by  the 
Burk-Art  process.  Write 
for  information. 

New  catalog  out 

Send  for  the  new  Burco 
catalog  if  you  are  interested 
in  loose-leaf  devices.  The 
most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive catalog  on  carried- 
in-stock  loose-leaf  devices 
for  sales  promotion  as  well 
as  accounting  purposes. 


THE     BURKHARDT     COMPANY,     Inc. 

Lamed  and  Second  Streets  Detroit,  Michigan 


Dumimrv/siMLsniJNOhELPS  i 


SPACE  SALESMAN  AVAILABLE 

THIS  man  has  been  a  business  builder  for  ten  years — has 
secured  orders  and  maintained  contacts  with  distinction 
and  success. 

Now  busy  and  highly  regarded,  but  hopes  to  find  work  that 
carries  more  satisfaction  and  better  earnings. 

Agency  and  advertisers'  contacts  are  in  New  York  territory. 

Straight  thinker  with  mature  business  judgment. 

College  graduate. 

Address  Box  516,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York. 
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It  V  STANDARD'^ 

In  a  class  by  itself 

gives  the  facts  about  National  Ad- 
vertisers and  Advertising  Agencies 

Revised    at    regular    intervals 
WEEKLY  REPORTS 

Special     information     to     subscribers 

National    Register    Pub.    Co. 

R.    W.    Ferrel,    Mgr. 

1 5    Moore    Street.    New    York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      San  Francisco      Boston 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  Quests 

Equal  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
...Broadway  at  63rd St... 

^r>M  WITH  PRIVATE  Toii  ^ 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
1350 
ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 


A  very  large  manufarturing  concern  sell- 
ing sanitary  §;oods  antl  appliances  for 
women,  have  an  opcniiip  for  a  man  who 
can  handle  the  direct  mail  and  trade 
paper  advertising  and  aI^o  assist  the  sales 
manager. 

Salary  to  start  is  only  SSO.OO  per  week, 
hut  wr  can  ^ua^antee  him  twice  as  much 
in  one  year  if  he  can  show  results.  This 
honestly  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity 
in  an  industry  that  is  f:rowinc  by  leaps 
and  hounds  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
ti-ual  husiness  conditions.  (iive  full  in- 
formation in  your  letter.  A<ldrcss  Box 
Silt.  Advertisine  &  Selling:,  9  East  38th 
Si..    New   York   City. 


About  "What  About 


Advertisiug  ? 


7? 


What  About  Advertising?  by  Kenneth  M. 
Goode  and  Harford  Powel,  Jr.  392  pages. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.     $3.50. 

IT  IS  a  good  thing  for  advertising 
when  those  who  make  their  living 
through  it  can  be  so  frankly 
critical  as  Mr.  Goode  and  Mr.  Powel 
in  their  new  book.  Here  at  last,  is 
imaginative,  intelligent  criticism  of 
advertising  by  those  with  far  more 
than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  its 
strength  and  weakness. 

Whereas  most  articles  and  books 
are  written  backwards  to  prove  some 
pet  theory,  this  opus  is  written  for- 
wards. "What  About  Advertising?" 
is  a  regular  Advertising  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  more  interesting  than  all  the 
adventures  of  John  Bunyan.  Past  the 
"Rooster-Growers,"  the  "See-Myself- 
in-Print"  and  the  "Go-with-the-Gang" 
crowd,  it  leads  you  to  safe  shores  of 
tested  profitable  copy. 

All  copy,  according  to  the  authors, 
has  two  active  sides:  (1)  You  write 
what  you  want.  (2)  I  read  what  I 
want.  When  the  twain  meet,  you  have 
copy  high  in  haltpower. 

Messrs.  Goode  and  Powel  are  their 
own  best  copy  men.  With  an  apparent 
abandon  that  conceals  true  genius  at 
putting  thought  into  sugar-coated  pills, 
they  compound  an  antidote  for  ad- 
vertising's anodynes. 

AND  so,  applying  their  own  yard- 
.  stick,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
this  book  is  good — yes,  great — copy. 
This,  of  course,  is  one  opinion  only, 
for  the  co-authors  point  out  only  too 
clearly  the  need  of  large  group  reac- 
tions to  establish  the  law  of  averages. 

At  any  rate,  to  a  few  of  us  who 
feel  that  advertising  doth  protest  too 
much  (and  certainly  guesses  too 
much),  the  following  words  are  espe- 
cially welcome: 

"Viewed  as  an  industry  in  its  own 
right,  selling  its  own  products — circu- 
lation, ideas,  ink,  paper,  paint — ad- 
vertising boasts  one  of  the  most  highly 
organized  and  effective  of  all  busi- 
ness machines.  Coolly  viewed,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  one  trying  to  utilize  its 
services  for  his  own  profit,  it  is  apt 
at  times  to  assume  a  sadly  unindustrial 
aspect." 

This  is  because  even  good  adver- 
tising varies  so  astonishingly.  This 
variation,  the  authors  contend,  is  be- 
cause of  three  factors: 


(a)  The  elements  within  the  reader. 
ib)  The  elements  with  the  copy,  (c) 
The  elements  within  the  circulation. 

They  proceed  to  put  these  elements 
into  test  tubes  and  discover  their 
atomic  structure.  Technical?  Not  a 
bit  of  it!  They  dish  roast  beef  and 
potato  facts  and  make  them  as  appetiz- 
ing as  well  served  hors-d'oeuvres. 


A' 


RE    y 


ou    a    manu 


factur 


The 


you  have  questioned  many  fads  of 
advertising  which  they  question  too.  If 
you  fear  the  new  American  tempo,  the 
speed  with  which  the  present  public 
turns  its  back  on  established  institu- 
tions, you'll  get  comfort  from  their 
discovery  of  prohibition  and  bobbed 
hair  as  whispering  zephyrs  long  be- 
fore the  cyclone. 

Are  you  a  copy  writer?  Then  you 
will  say  "Amen"  to  their  remarks  that 
most  copy  would  be  better  if  clients 
would  "button  up  their  blue  pencils." 
"Undertakers,"  they  say,  "escape  en- 
tirely their  clients'  co-operation.  Law- 
yers generally.  Doctors  sometimes.  Ad- 
vertising men  never."  But  they  may 
also  set  you  to  wondering  if  that  head- 
line of  yours,  "Balmy  Bermuda  in 
Your  Bathroom,"  was  after  all  the 
right  headline  to  use  for  plumbing  fix- 
tures. 

Are  you  a  space  buyer?  You'll  get 
a  new  conception,  perhaps,  of  how 
important  space  buying  really  is — not 
just  the  cost  per  milline,  but  the  more 
vital  factors  of  size,  position  and  fre- 
quency. You  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  make-up  man  may  be  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  the  circulation 
department.  Brickbat  after  brickbat 
is  hurled  at  the  sacred  cats  of  adver- 
tising, e.  g.,  beliefs  that  people  will 
not  read  long  "ads"  or  8  point  type; 
the  belief  that  constant  copy  changes 
are  necessary,  that  magazines  which 
duplicate  in  circulation  should  be 
given  the  haughty  stare.  Many  a  man 
can  make  his  services  far  more  valua- 
ble by  knowing  by  heart  the  contents 
of  this  single  chapter  on  circulation. 

Gelett  Burgess  once  said  of  Sul- 
phites as  distinguished  from  Bro- 
mides: "You  may  not  like  them,  you 
may  not  agree  with  them,  but  you  can- 
not ignore  or  forget  them."  "What 
About  Advertising?"  is  a  book  which 
no  bromides  could  ever  write.  Your 
head  may  reel  when  you  read  it.  Your 
faitli  in  advertising  may  be  shattered 
— and  then  reaffirmed.  But  you 
wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  twice  the 
price. 

Henry  Lee  Staples. 
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Women  Writers-Bosh! 

[Continued  from  page  24] 

you  put  oatmeal  in  to  bake  or  on  to 
boil.  She  hasn't  the  faintest  notion  of 
how  to  make  a  dress.  Slie  lives  by 
[I  reference  in  a  non-housekeeping 
apartment  hotel,  and  she  couldn't 
tell  any  sleepy  four-year-old  about 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears  to  save 
her  efficient  life.  Physically,  she  is 
still  a  woman.  But  mentally  she  has 
forgotten  a  woman's  job  while  learn- 
ing a  man  s. 

SUCH  women  can  make  just  as  silly 
mistakes  in  copy  writing  as  any- 
thing that  wears  trousers.  No  feminin- 
ity, and  no  sixth  sense,  will  help  them 
to  sell  goods  in  any  mysterious  fash- 
ion, unless  they  really  know  the  prod- 
uct and  the  market.  Thev  should  be 
put  to  work  in  some  field  that  they 
know.  But  sex  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  principle.  Nobody,  man  or 
woman,  should  write  copv  about  prod- 
ucts alien  to  his  or  her  knowledge,  for 
the  result  is  bound  to  be  second-rate. 
Neither  has  sex  anything  to  do  with 
style. 

I  fail  to  see  much  difference  be- 
tween, "This  is  a  good  product,"  ticked 
out  on  John's  typewriter  or  on  Jane's. 
Many  a  feminine  novelist  has  achieved 
success  under  a  masculine  pseudonym, 
from  George  Sand  to  L.  Adams  Beck. 
Many  a  masculine  writer,  from  Oscar 
Wilde  to  Michael  Arlen.  has  possessed 
a  style  that  might  well  be  stamped 
feminine  had  he  worn  petticoats.  Given 
a  page  of  well  written  English  prose, 
I  defy  anybody  to  say  with  surety  from 
the  style  whether  it  was  written  by 
gent  or  lady.  If  women  write  well, 
they  write  well  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  men  write  well — because 
with  sweat  and  struggle  they  have 
learned  the  craft. 

Novels,  poetry,  advertisements  writ- 
ten by  women  do  not  succeed  because 
they  are  penned  by  those  mysterious 
feminine  creatures  with  their  sixth 
sense,  but  because  they  are  well 
thought  out  and  well  presented  and 
deal  with  subjects  of  reasonable  fresh- 
ness, irrespective  of  sex. 

It  is  time  that  women  in  business 
rut  out  this  mysterious  femininity  talk. 
It  is  time  that  men  cut  it  out,  too.  It 
is  childish.  Men  feel  it  to  be  so,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  thev  are 
slow  to  delegate  responsibility  to 
women  in  business. 

Once,  various  masculine  professions 


used  mystery,  too,  but  not  now.  Phy- 
sicians no  longer  have  to  pretend  to  be 
warlocks.  Priests  no  longer  need  to 
stage  miracles.  Prophets  surrounded 
with  burning  bushes  and  descending 
angels  are  metamorphosed  into  scien- 
tists surrounded  with  mathematical 
calculations,  and  the  comet  arrives 
accurately  on  the  second  for  them  just 
the  same.  The  only  mystery  man  left 
is  the  charlatan  .  .  .  and  the  woman 
copy  writer. 

It  is  time  that  women  in  business 
grew  out  of  this  folly.  It  is  time  that 
men  helped  them  to  achieve  this 
growth. 


We  should  realize  that  intelligence 
is  the  touchstone  of  ability  in  business, 
and  that  intelligence  is  neuter.  We 
should  talk  less  of  ivomen  copy  writers 
and  more  of  good  copy  writers.  11 
we  women  elect  to  play  the  man's 
game  of  business,  we  ought  to  play  il 
straightforwardly  and  squarely,  leav- 
ing our  little  Lilith  tricks  of  mystery 
in  the  bottom  bureau  drawer  along 
with  our  gold  evening  slippers. 

For  until  we  bring  to  business  an 
impersonal  intellectual  honesty,  men 
may  send  us  roses,  but  they  will  not 
grant  us  recognition  as  their  business 
equals  .    .    .  because  we  aren't. 


The  Standards  of  Advertising 
Practice  Have  Changed 


[Continued  from  page  26] 


of  many  competitive  business  units, 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing concerns  demanded  an  agency  ser- 
vice predicated  on  sound  business 
fundamentals.  This  pitiless  pressure 
from  without  forced  a  reorganization 
from  within.  The  agency  met  the  con- 
ditions and  "took  the  message  to  Gar- 
cia." As  the  needs  of  business  grew 
imperative,  new  departments  were  or- 
ganized to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  order.  Instead  of  an  agency 
simply  writing  copy,  preparing  art 
work  and  placing  the  advertisement,  it 
sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  It  was 
called  into  consultation  on  vital  busi- 
ness policies,  upon  the  rejection  or 
adoption  of  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  client  pivoted.  Research  experts 
probed  market  conditions;  keen  copy 
writers,  with  a  highly  sensitized  mer- 
chandising complex  evolved  the  right 
copy  theme;  media  authorities  deter- 
mined the  vehicles  for  transmitting 
the  message,  while  merchandising 
minds  secured  close-knit  dealer  coop- 
eration. 

IN  the  old  days  little  regard  was 
paid  to  typography  and  art,  or  even 
to  the  selection  of  media.  Study  the 
advertisements  of  today  and  you  will 
find  revealed  a  world  of  meticulous 
care  in  these  indispensables.  This  is 
the  result  of  evolution,  and  this  evolu- 
tion has  been  responsible  in  a  major 
degree    for    the    improved    craftsman- 


ship of  printing  establishments.  In 
the  preparation  of  copy  the  best  pens 
in  America  are  enlisted,  and  the  mes- 
sage must  bear  the  closest  agency 
scrutiny  before  it  appears  in  type.  So 
dignified  is  advertising  today  that  its 
study  is  embodied  in  the  curricula  of 
many  of  our  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  the  old  days  contact  with  the 
client  had  none  of  the  intimate  and 
constructive  features  which  now  are 
a  part  of  all  aggressive  and  intelligent 
agency  procedure. 

ANOTHER  development,  the  trade- 
-  mark,  may  be  attributed  in  no 
small  way  to  agency  activities.  Many 
of  these  are  created  by  the  agency,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  well  known 
to  the  public  is  due  to  agency  exploi- 
tation. Some  idea  of  the  numerical 
formidableness  of  the  trademark  can 
be  visualized  when  it  is  known  that 
there  are  today  over  150,300  valid 
ones,  while  in  1890  there  was  but  a 
scant  "corporal's  guard." 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
every  human  activity  has  its  advertis- 
ing slant.  From  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  smallest  manu- 
facturer the  need  of  advertising  is 
recognized.  Truly,  advertising  has 
come  into  its  own,  and  those  who  have 
lived  through  its  formative  era  can 
appreciate  the  prodigious  progress 
encompassed  in  the  last  27  years. 
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shown    in    the    accompanying    chart. 

We  have  made  no  allowance  for  a 
telephone  operator.  In  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  size  a  button  system  with 
perhaps  two  outside  lines  is  perfectly 
practicable  and  more  economical  than 
a  switchboard.  B  is  in  much  better 
position  to  act  as  information  clerk 
than  the  usual  telephone  girl  could 
be.  She  can  well  combine  the  lobby 
information  job  with  her  other  work 
and  use  her  spare  time  to  help  out 
B-1,  the  general  stenographer  and 
typist.  This  leaves  B-2  free  for  the 
contract  and  record  work,  and  she'll 
have  her  hands  full. 

We  should  not  expect  to  have 
enough  work  for  F,  the  visualizer  and 
draftsman,  to  keep  him  busy  all  the 
time.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to 
handle  him  is  to  give  him  desk  room 
and  let  him  pick  up  work  outside,  with 
the  agency  having  first  call  on  his 
time. 

IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  make 
the  library  a  regular  affair.  Prac- 
tically everybody  will  use  it — A,  the 
three  C's  and  D  for  new-business 
study;  the  three  C's,  D  and  E  for  help 
in  handling  accounts;  F  for  art  in- 
spiration. 

So  the  library  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  Everybody  should 
be  trained  to  contribute  to  it.  Books 
are  the  least  part  of  any  agency 
library.  It  should  be  the  focal  point 
for  all  basic  information — source  ma- 
terials; specific  reviews,  situation  sur- 
veys and  other  surveys;  clippings;  ad- 
vertisements; samples  of  art  and  en- 
graving technique;  sales  and  creative 
exhibits;   media  information,  etc. 

The  library  should  be  definitely  in 
charge  of  one  person — preferably  D, 
the  writer,  or  E,  the  embryo  media 
analyst  and  research  man.  We  favor 
E  as  the  permanent  solution,  for  the 
reason  that  if  E  is  any  good  he  should 
develop  into  heading  up  the  whole  in- 
formation division. 

Now  let's  take  our  chart  and  fol- 
low an  account  through  the  hands  of 
our  various  people  as  it  comes  to  them 
to  work  on.  The  first  step  is  the 
agency's  "product  development,"  with 
A  acting  as  initiator  and  service  di- 
rector on  every  account.     C,  D  and  E 


may  all  do  parts  of  the  basic  study 
from  source  materials.  All  will  help 
in  collecting  samples  and  exhibits.  F 
will  make  up  the  actual  creative  ex- 
hibits for  presentation  and  permanent 
files. 

A,  C,  E  and  possibly  D  will  be  pres- 
ent at  situation  survey  conferences, 
which  will  be  primarily  in  C's  hands. 
If  the  situation  survey  is  made  by 
means  of  interviews  with  individuals, 
C  is  the  person  to  do  it. 

ANY  organization  survey,  if  neces- 
sary, can  best  be  made  by  A  as  the 
most  experienced  all-round  business 
man. 

Formal  product  surveys  of  any 
great  size  will  have  to  be  done  by  an 
outside  crew,  but  C,  D,  E,  and  even 
B-2  may  all  take  a  hand  in  the  field 
investigation  of  smaller  scale. 

When  all  the  information  necessary 
is  gathered,  the  working  plan  will 
start  in  general  conference  under  A's 
leadership.  C  will  then  whip  the  plan 
into  shape,  with  D  and  E  helping  out 
on  details.  It  goes  back  to  A  for  re- 
view, and  A  should  help  in  presenting 
it  to  the  client. 

Wlien  our  working  plan  has  been 
finally  approved  we  are  ready  to  start 
prodiiction. 

C  is  responsible  for  the  production 
schedule.  He  dictates  or  makes  re- 
quest for  production  orders  to  B-2, 
who  makes  them  out.  After  that  it  is 
B-2's  job  to  keep  the  progress  record 
and  jog  up  C,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
keeping  track  of  D,  F  and  outside 
craftsmen. 

The  production  envelopes,  contain- 
ing P.O.'s,  purchase  orders,  corre- 
spondence, spare  text,  proofs,  etc.,  are 
also  kept  by  B-2,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  out  of  her  hands. 

C  does  his  own  preparational  pur- 
chasing (art  and  mechanical)  and 
deals  directly  with  craftsmen.  B-2  is- 
sues the  purchase  orders  on  his  in- 
formation. 

C  and  D  write  all  text,  though  A 
may  take  a  hand  to  set  or  maintain  a 
keynote. 

C  is  his  own  art  director,  supervis- 
ing F  and  outside  artists. 

Typing  text,  plans,  etc.,  is  B-]'s  job. 


In  a  pinch,  B,  rather  than  B-2,  helps 
her  out. 

Day-to-day  contact  with  the  client, 
getting  okays,  etc.,  is  up  to  C,  who  has 
been  relieved  of  the  grind  of  writing 
every  bit  of  text  and  in  turn  relieves 
A  of  this  contact  detail. 

C  conducts  important  negotiations 
with  publishers;  E  the  less  vital  ones. 

C  releases  space  orders  (contracts) 
and  insertion  orders  to  B-2,  who 
makes  and  sends  them  out. 

C  releases  material  orders  in  the 
same  way. 

B-2  checks  the  space,  and  sends  the 
okayed  invoices  to  B  for  payment. 

B-2  checks  the  material  invoices  and 
okays  them  to  B.  Memo  invoices 
(longhand)  go  to  C  for  okay,  and 
back  to  B  for  billing  record. 

B-2  handles  the  actual  detail  of 
making  and  sending  out  the  bills. 

Stores  and  shipping  are  in  B's 
charge.  When  we  add  a  messenger, 
he  will  be  under  B's  direction. 

This  completes  the  division  of  func- 
tions among  our  general  staff.  But 
A  and  the  three  C's  still  have  special 
problems  that  pertain  not  so  much  to 
who  shall  do  things  as  to  ivhat  shall 
be  done  and  how  to  get  it  done. 

Organizing  new  business  develop- 
ment. A  begins  to  have  a  little  more 
leisure  to  devote  to  his  own  "market- 
ing" problems.  Our  experience  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  his  year's  time 
A  can  give  to  developing  new  business 
at  this  stage  may  jump  1  to  2  per  cent 
over  his  earlier  efforts. 

HE  has  time  to  study  prospective 
accounts  more  thoroughly — de- 
cide what  he  can  get  and  whether  he 
really  wants  them. 

He  can  begin  to  plan  and  build  up 
selling  exhibits,  using  the  help  of  D 
and  F  in  carrying  them  out.  He  will 
probably  start  with  simple  proof- 
books,  and  let  his  selling  exhibits 
grow  more  elaborate  as  the  necessity 
arises. 

He  will  call  in  the  three  C's  to  help 
him  build  up  his  cases  and  develop  a 
better  plan  of  attack. 

He  may  set  up  some  system  of  pros- 
pect cards,  reports,  follow-up,  etc. 
With  control  of  new  business  develop- 
ment exclusively  in  his  own  hands, 
however,  he  may  not  feel  tlie  need  of' 
such  a  routine. 

When  it  comes  to  solicitation.  A 
should  do  it  himself,  or  at  least  not 
permit  anyone,  even  the  commission 
solicitor,  to  go  ahead  without  his  okay. 
Thus   we   avoid   duplication    of   work 
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.T  is  more  or  less  the  usual  thing  to  have  zincs  and  halftones 
done  in  one  place,  electros  in  another,  typography  in  another,  and  print' 
ing  in  still  another.  When  work  is  pieced  out,  thus,  it  takes  time  to  get 
it  pieced  together  again.  You  can't  expect  four  —  or  more  —  scattered 
assignments  to  be  run  off  in  a  dead  heat,  and  in  record  time,  as  emergen- 
cies sometimes  require. 

It  would  be  a  much  smoother  and  simpler  arrangement,  from  several 
angles  .  .  .  especially  from  that  that  of  your  accounting  department 
.  .  .  to  assign  all  your  work  to  one  organisation  with  the  facilities  to 
do  it  all. 

Gotham  will  take  your  rough  layouts  and  give  you  finished  proofs. 
We  will  do  your  photographs,  if  necessary;  make  your  cuts,  mats,  and 
electros;  do  your  typography,  and  do  your  printing  if  you  like.  Our 
associated  companies,  together  in  one  building,  will  do  your  work  as  one 
unit,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  you  are  accustomed  to  expect. 

So  much  for  the  convenience.  As  for  results  .  .  .  naturally  you 
won't  be  convinced  until  you  have  made  the  experiment. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO. 

229  West  28th  Street,  Hew  Tor\ 

TELEPHONE  LONGACRE  3595 
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Working  with 

Our  customers  usually  say 
that  we  are  "working  with" 
them  on  a  catalog  or  booklet 
or  other  piece  of  direct  adver- 
tising. That  "with"  is  note- 
worthy. It  suggests  the 
completely  co-operative  spirit 
that  characterizes,  all  our 
efforts. 

H^ARGiLL  Company 

Grand    Ra  p  i  d  s 


■z 


^otel  Pelbebere 

48lh    St.    West    of    Itruiidnay 

450  Rooms,  450  Baths 

Larger   and    Comjorlable 

RATES    $4.00,    $5.00    and    $6.00 

Curtis   A.   Half. 

Managinfi  Director 


and  solicitors'  getting  in  each  other's 
way.  At  all  events,  A  should  be  pres- 
ent at  every  really  important  personal 
solicitation. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  follow- 
up  work  on  prospects.  Personal  fol- 
low-up calls  use  a  lot  of  time  and  are 
not  always  welcomed  by  the  prospect. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  make  one  good  personal  presenta- 
tion early  and  follow  it  up  by  mail, 
than  to  pursue  the  usual  spasmodic 
plan  of  dropping  around  "just  to  keep 
in  touch." 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
the  company's  advertising.  It  is  up 
to  A  to  decide  what  and  how  much 
he  will  do,  and  probably  he  will  take 
upon  himself  the  creative  work  as 
well.  He  will  hardly  entrust  it  to 
D.  though  D  can  keep  up  the  com- 
pany's advertising  dope  book  and  as- 
sume responsibility  for  prospect  lists, 
etc.,  with  B's  help. 

Administration.  Another  problem 
of  increasing  importance  to  A  is  the 
working  of  the  shop's  internal 
mechanism. 

He  will  have  begun  to  feel  the 
necessity  for  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
some  departments,  and  for  standard 
practice  instructions.  These  routines 
he  should  now  start  to  work  out.  He 
can  train  B  to  watch  them  and  report 
to  him  when  they  need  straightening 
out. 

Concretely,  he  will  continually  have 
to  apportion  the  work  of  D,  the 
writer;  E,  the  combination  research- 
media  analyst;  and  F.  the  draftsman 
type  of  visualizer.  He  needs  a  gen- 
eral control  mechanism  of  some  sort 
to  schedule  internal  work,  including 
the  work  of  the  three  C's,  so  they  won't 
all  want  jobs  done  by  the  underlings 
at  the  same  time.  This  can  probably 
be  accomplished  by  setting  up  a  ser- 
vice committee  of  the  three  C's  and 
himself,  since  they  are  the  ones  who 
initiate  work. 

A  CAN  leave  to  B  the  battle  that  al- 
ways rages  over  apportioning  the 
work  of  the  general  stenographer  and 
typist,  B-1. 

Two  other  internal  problems  claim 
A's  serious  consideration.  These  are 
the  allied  problems  of  training  and 
compensation. 

In  this  connection  A  has  to  keep 
doing  a  more  or  less  continual  selling 
job  on  his  own  people.  It  is  quite 
an  art  to  keep  a  group  in  balance  and 
feeling  that  they  are  getting  their  due. 
No   good  man   ought   to  have  to   ask 


for  a  "raise."  A  should  keep  a  run- 
ning inventory  of  the  experience  of 
his  men  and  do  a  consistent  job  of 
training  them — by  staff  meetings,  per- 
sonal review  of  their  problems,  out- 
lines of  outside  study,  etc. — so  that 
when  they  feel  the  need  of  more 
money  they  will  really  be  able  to  earn 
it. 

It  is  A's  job  to  plan  ahead  and 
think  ahead  for  his  men. 

Financial.  Certain  financial  prob- 
lems nobody  but  the  boss  in  this  size 
organization  has  any  license  to  settle. 
These  are  questions  of  credit,  collec- 
tions, bank  balances,  meeting  pay- 
rolls, costs,  the  scope  of  service  to  be 
rendered  the  given  client,  the  kind  of 
service  contract  to  be  used,  policies  as 
to  extra  payment  for  extra  services, 
etc. 

Clients  relations.  Though  A  is  not 
now  actively  servicing  any  account,  he 
must  know  enough  about  them  all  to 
jump  in  anywhere  in  an  emergency;  to 
handle  anybody's  job  during  vacation 
or  sudden  absence;  to  help  out  always 
on  plans  and  frequently  on  keynote 
creative  stufF. 

ON  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  better 
for  the  service  man  if  A  does  not 
follow  the  account  too  closely  ivith  the 
client.  In  his  client  contacts  A  will 
be  wiser  to  stick  to  broader  questions 
of  policy  and  general  plan  rather  than 
the  details  of  advertising  production. 
His  job  is  to  think  ahead  of  C,  not 
to  gum  up  the  day-to-day  routine  of 
handling  the  account.  Incidentally 
his  prestige  will  be  far  greater  with 
the  client  if  he  refuse  to  stick  his  oar 
into  every-day  jobs. 

But  there  are  always  rough  places 
in  the  company's  relations  with  its 
clients  that  require  all  A's  diplomacy 
to  smooth  out.  Sometimes  these  be- 
come chronic,  and  A  must  find  a 
permanent  solution.  For  instance, 
there's  the  eternal  question  of  where 
the  agency  stands  on  direct  advertis- 
ing and  dealer  helps.  In  one  case  we 
know  of,  it  was  settled  by  the  agency's 
taking  over  every  bit  of  advertising  the 
client  did,  and  organizing  to  do  a 
complete  job. 

In  an  opposite  case,  where  the  client 
insisted  on  shopping  for  price  without 
due  regard  for  delivery  or  schedules, 
the  question  was  settled  by  giving  to 
the  agency  only  the  publication  ad- 
vertising, which  it  did  well  and  on 
schedule,  the  client  taking  over  all  the 
rest.  Questions  of  this  sort  are  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  scope  of  Cs  authority 
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and  it  is  up  to  //  to  try  to  adjust 
them. 

Public  relations.  If  the  coinpaiiy  is 
an  association  nicnilier.  A  has  the 
problem  of  doing  "just  enough"  com- 
mittee work  without  its  becoming 
burdensome. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  he  will  devote 
some  time  to  civic  contacts,  not  neces- 
sarily with  an  eye  to  immediate  busi- 
ness "leads." 


A' 


i\D,  of  course,  he  has  always  the 
problem  of  getting  the  younger 
men  to  step  out  and  become  known  in 
their  own  right — through  advertising 
club  work,  civic  drives,  etc. 

The  problems  of  the  three  C's  are 
less  matters  of  policy  and  the  future, 
and  more  the  immediate  questions  of 
how  to  get  tlie  day's  work  done.  And 
the  only  answer  we  know  to  that  is 
constant  scheduling  of  all  the  things 
that  have  to  be  done  and  strict  de- 
spatching to  keep  as  close  to  schedule 
as  possible. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  C  (or 
C-1  or  C-2)   has  to  look  out  for: 

Finding  the  opportunity  to  do  seri- 
ous, long,  consecutive  jobs — basic 
analysis,  reports  and  plans — free  of 
interruption  from  clients,  solicitors 
and  his  own  helpers. 

Getting  his  ideas  across  to  D  and  F. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  do  the  key  text 
and  layouts  himself,  plan  the  key  ex- 
hibits, and  keep  situation  reports  up- 
to-date  so  that  all  information  is  avail- 
able to  D,  and  F  at  all  times. 

Setting  up  a  policy  for  himself  as 
between  (1)  straining  for  the  best  in 
creative  technique  without  regard  to 
time  and  (2)  doing  an  adequate  job 
and  getting  it  done  on  schedule. 

Getting  estimates  out  of  E  and  get- 
ting them  okayed  on  time  so  that  work 
can  start  promptly.  Issuing  PO's 
(production  orders).  Buying  space 
(he  will  conduct  final  negotiations, 
rathei"  than  E) .  Buying  art  and  plates. 
Watching  progress.  And,  of  course, 
exercising  tact  with  his  clients  over 
invoices  and  extra  charges. 

E  will  be  able  to  give  part  of  his 
time  to  helping  C  on  basic  analysis. 
It  is  important  that  C  learn  to  plan 
ahead  so  as  to  use  this  help.  The 
future  of  the  agency  depends  a  lot  on 
the  training  C  gets  at  this  time  in  using 
people  and  using  them  efficiently. 

In  addition  to  these  daily  problems, 
C  has  the  question  of  getting  time  to 
himself  to  study  fundamentals — actual 
courses  or  consecutive  outside  study 
on  his  own  hook.     This  is  a  critical 
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$4,000  to  $12,000 
Income  Opportunity 
In  Your  Home  City 

Settled  man  with  some  advertising 
and  specialty  sales  experience — will 
find  here  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
a  lucrative  business  that  brings  big 
returns. 

We  will  help  the  right  man  establish 
a  direct  by  mail  adveitising  service  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over;  the  business  will  be 
patterned,  equipped  and  fashioned 
after  our  1 1 -year-old  Chicago  organi- 
zation. 

Small  investment  required.  All 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect :  this  Inisiness  is  completely  or- 
ganized. Our  method  of  turning  out 
work  will  amaze  vou. 

$2,500  to  $7,500  starts  you  in  a  busi- 
ness today  that  will  take  care  of  you 
later;  com])lete  information  without 
obligation.  If  you  are  really  ready  to 
build  a  business  for  yourself  write, 
giving  age.  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Box  A,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, 410  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


The  Population  of 

ALLEN  TOWN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Has  Doubled  in 
The  Last  18  Years 

THE 

Allentown  Morning 
Call 

Reaches  75%   of  Its 
250,000  Trading  Area 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National    Representatives 

"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers'  Cooperation" 
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Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.       Minimum    charge   $1.50. 
Forms    close    Saturday   noon    before   date   of    issue. 


Positions    Wanted 

Business  Opportunities 

MR.    MANUFACTURER— 
— can  you  use  a  young  man  in  your  concern  with 
good,     sound    Advertising    and     Sales     experience, 
backed    by    nine    years    of    successful    advertising 
results?      This    man    is    thoroughly    familiar    with 
art  work,  photo  engravings,  printing,  layouts  and 
direct  mail,  all  of  which  he  has  successfully  used 
for  a  manufacturing  concern.     He  is  a  Christian, 
twenty-seven,     still     single    and     considers     future 
first,    salary    secondary,    but    important.     Address 
Box    519,    Advertising    &    Selling,    9    East    38th 
St.,   New   York  City. 

MAY    BE    YOUR   OPPORTUNITY 

Do  you  remember  Claude  Hopkins'  story  of  how, 
when    he    started    for    himself,    he    looked    around 
for  something  to  sell?      He  found  the  right   thing, 
then    showed    his   advertising   genius    in    selling    it, 
and  made  a  fortune  and  fame  for  himself. 

Maybe  here   is   just   your   opportunity.     I   have 
entire     patent     rights    to     sell     for    an     Automatic 
Windshield    Wiper    (U.    S.    Patent    1927)    which 
goes   clean    across    the    windshield.     It    works   on 
the    vacuum    principle    and    is    unique    in    having 

SUCCESSFUL    ADVERTISING    SALESMAN 
College  education,   newspaper  training,   now  asso- 
ciated    with     leading     publisher     of     shoe     trade 
journals,      wishes     to     associate     with     consumer 
medium   where  his  knowledge   of  advertising,    his 
ability  as  a  salesman,  bis  acquaintance  in  the  shoe 
and    leather    trade,    his    acquaintance   with    adver- 
tising  agencies,    his    knowledge   of   merchandising 
problems  of  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  can  be 

strings  through  piston  so   there  are  no  leakages; 
complete    vacuum    gives    remarkable    power. 

It    is    simplicity    itself,    and    can    be    made    very 
cheaply.     How   many   cars   need   just   this   wiper? 

Owner  will  be  at   Suite  860,   508   S.    Dearborn 
Street,   Chicago.  111.,  until  March   16.      After  that 
date    enquire: — B.    Bernard,    Box    B.,    Sausalito, 
Calif. 

applied    to    advantage.     Box    513,    Advertising    & 
Selling.  9   East  38th   St.,   New   York  City. 

We  are  marketing  a  tried   and  efficient  device. 
improved    and    refined    to    a    high    degree.      It    is 
broadly    patented.      We    have    stamp    of    approval 
from     best     testing    plants;     increasing     sales     in 
scientific,    industrial    and    domestic    fields.      There 
is  a  growing  demand,  and  increasing  orders  from 
these  various  fields. 

A    man   or   men    with    capital    to    put   on    a    rea- 
sonable  national   sales   campaign   ought   to    sell    a 
half  milUon  dollars  gross  sales  in  eighteen  months. 
If    interested    in    a    real    opportunity,    write    Box 
523.    Advertising   &   Selling,    9    East    38th    Street. 
New   York   City. 

EDITOR,   trade  journal  experience,  familiar  out- 
side contacts,   college  education,  newspaper  train- 
ing,   wants    progressive    opening.     Knows    adver- 
tising   cooperation.       Address     Box     509.     Adver- 
tising   &    Selling,    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York 
City. 

YOUNG    ARTIST    WANTS     CONNECTION 
Where  there  is  a  chance  to  grow,  desires  oppor- 
tunity  to   demonstrate   his   ability   in   creating   sell- 
ing  ideas.     Thorough   knowledge  of   directing   and 
buying    art    work,     visualizing,    and     working    up 
AA-1    layouts.     Business  contacts  have  been  with 
important    executives,    who    will    furnish    highest 
references  as  to  ability,   character,   and    agreeable 
personality.       Box    510,     Advertising     &     Selling, 
9  East   38th  St.,   New   York  City. 

Advertising  Service 

Advertising   copy   and   layout   man,    2   years   sales 

experience.     4    years    advertising    experience,     30 
years  of  age,  high  grade  reference,  desires  position 
in    or    around    Philadelphia.     Address    Box    521. 
Advertising    &    Selling.    9    East    38th    St.,    New 
York    City. 

Patronize   THE    JINGLE    SHOP! 

A  rhyme  is  memory's  safest  prop. 

Sure    to    please    ad    agencies! 

Cheyney.    40    Eastern.    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

Ed.,    "C  ontemporary    I'erse,"    $1.50    per    year. 

Help   W^anted 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Young  man  or  woman,  intelligent  and  progressive, 
to     become      local      representative      for     extension, 
courses   in   modem,   popular  business   subjects   for 
which    there    is    a    large    demand.     Work    will    be 
hacked    by    strong    advertising    campaign.     Com- 
mission   arrangement,    earnings    very    large.     Can 
start  on  part  time  if  preferred.     Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  substantial  income  and  future 
advancement.     School    is   one   of   the   best   known 
in    the    United    States.     Over    100.000    graduates. 

STATIONERY   AND  PRINTING 
Save    money    on    Stationery.    Printing    and    OfBce 
Supplies.     Tell  us  your  requirements  and   we  will 
be    pleased    to    quote    lowest    prices.       Champion 
Stationery    and    Printing    Co..    125    Church    Street. 
New   York    City.    Phone    Barclay    1295. 

Poughkeepsie.    N.   Y. 

Multigraphing 

Press  Clippings 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing. 

Addressing.    FiUing    In,    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

120   W.   42nd    St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 

FRANK    G.    WHISTON    AND    ASSOCIATES 
offer   reliable  National   or  regional  press  clipping 

service.        Branch    offices    Everywhere.        General 
offices,   One  Terrace,   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

GIBBONS   knows    CANADA 


TORONTO 


J.  J.  GIBBONS  Limited,  Advertising  Agents 
HAMILTON MONTRilAL  LONDON,  ENG. 
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point  in  the  training  of  any  young 
man.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  conflict 
between  his  desire  to  improve  himself, 
and  his  domestic  and  social  duties.  C 
should  be  encouraged  definitely  to  de- 
vote an  evening  or  two  a  week  to  study 
and  not  allow  the  pressure  of  outside 
pleasures,  or  the  urge  to  pick  up  extra 
pin-money,  to  interfere  with  it.  Other- 
wise he  will  never  step  out  of  the  C 
class  and  become  a  real  service  di- 
rector, like  A. 

All  these  things  require  that  C  rigid- 
ly schedule  himself  to  get  them  all  iti 
■ — and  stick  by  the  schedule.  If  he 
can't  learn  to  schedule,  keep  to  a 
schedule  and  work  with  and  use  an  or- 
ganization, he'll  never  learn  to  be  aJ 
big  agency  man. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
it  is  best  to  sit  down  and  take  stock  of 
our  future. 

So  far,  perhaps,  our  agency  has 
more  or  less  "just  growed."  We've 
been  able  to  add  our  new  people  as 
business  developed  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant them  at  a  profit  to  ourselves  and 
without  any  great  wrench  to  the  in- 
ternal machinery. 

There  is  a  decided  gap,  however, 
between  our  present  organization  and 
the  next  stage  of  development.  Be- 
yond the  "ten-man"  stage  A  has  pre- 
cious little  chance  to  stop  until  he  has 
built  up  an  organization  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  people. 

The  "ten-man"  agency  is  a  nice, 
profitable  business.  To  go  beyond  it 
often  means  several  hard,  lean  years 
and  a  long,  hard  pull  in  stepping  up 
his  service  men,  teaching  them  to  use' 
an  organization  and  become  real  ex- 
ecutives; teaching  himself  to  stay  in 
the  background  and  let  his  people  car- 
ry on  their  own  fight.  Eventually,  the 
bigger  business  will  be  more  profit- 
able, if  he  can  only  stand  the  strain. 


IF  it  looks  like  too  big  a  climb,  A 
can  go  along  very  comfortably 
where  he  is.  But  he  will  have  to  face 
the  danger  of  shortly  finding  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  the  country  today — 
in  a  state  of  having  developed  accounts 
as  far  as  the  smaller  agency  can  carry 
them,  and  about  ready  to  lose  them  to 
agencies  who  have  gone  ahead  and  de- 
veloped to  handle  their  accounts  or* 
broader  organization  lines. 

This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  on 
the  organization  of  an  advertising  agency 
reprinted  from  Lynn  Ellis'  "Dope  Sheets.'" 
The  third,  on  the  figuring  of  agency  costs,, 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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What  Advertising  Costs 

G.    LYNN    SUMNER 

IT  is  uiifortunate  that  the  consumer, 
who  profits  most,  does  not  better 
understand  the  mechanics  and  the 
rcononiiis  of  advertising.  If  he  did, 
tlie  all  too  commonly  accepted  fallacy 
that  advertising  increases  the  cost  of 
goods,  would  be  swept  away. 

You  know  well  the  gasps  of  aston- 
ishment that  issue  forth  from  any 
familv  group  or  any  other  company  of 
consumers  when  they  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  the  single  insertion  of  a 
single  page  in  any  one  of  several  well 
known  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals 
costs,  let  us  say,  $8,000.  To  the  aver- 
age man  S8.000  is  a  small  fortune,  it 
represents  the  cost  of  a  home,  a  fleet 
of  automobiles,  a  college  education — 
the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  savings. 

Yet  let  us  see  what  is  represented  by 
this  S8,000  in  terms  of  influence.  It 
buys  space  for  a  full  page  message  in 
a  periodical  going  to  about  two  mil- 
lion homes.  Try  to  comprehend  what 
that  means  by  calculating  what  it 
would  cost  in  time  and  money  and  ef- 
fort to  reach  tliem  in  any  otlier  way. 

Suppose  you  have  a  product  or  ser- 
vice and  you  want  to  tell  the  story  of 
it  to  two  million  people.  Suppose  you 
decide  to  go  out  and  call  on  them 
personally.  Even  if  you  could  travel 
fast  enough  to  visit  100  homes  a  day 
you  could  not  call  on  two  million 
people  within  your  lifetime! 

Get  two  million  people  on  the  tele- 
phone. Even  if  all  your  calls  were  at 
a  local  five-cent  rate,  your  telephone 
bill  for  the  experiment  would  be 
SIOO.OOO.  Even  if  you  allotted  but  three 
minutes  to  each  call,  and  you  talked 
continuously  for  eight  hours  every  day, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  included,  it 
would  be  just  a  little  over  thirty-four 
years  and  three  months  before  you 
would  hang  up  the  receiver  for  the 
last  time! 

Send  a  letter  under  first  class  post- 
age to  two  million  people  and  it  will 
cost  you  at  least  870,000. 

But  put  your  full  page  message,  inter- 
estingly written,  attractively  illustrated 
and  displayed  in  a  magazine  of  two 
million  circulation  and  it  will  be  de- 
livered to  your  two  million  people 
practically  on  the  same  day,  it  will 
come  to  them  in  leisure  hours  when 
the  mind  is  most  impressionable  and 
it  will  be  read  and  remembered. 


Portions   of  an   address   delivered   before 
the  Boston  Advertising  Club. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items   of   news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38t/i  Street,  Neiv  York. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^dierr/sers,  ,i.    : 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

Prof.  Geo.  B.  Hotchkiss  New  York  University,  New  York,  Chairman  of  Dept.  of 

Marketing     Resigned    (Effective   June) 

H.   E.  Agnew New  York  University,  New  York,  Prof,  of  Marketing  Same.  Chairman  of  Dept.  of  Market- 

ing (Effective  June! 

George  B.  Norton Coppes  Brothers  &  Zook  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Sales  Mgr.  Showers  Brothers  Co.,  Bloom- 

ington,   Ind.   Sales  Mgr. 

Joseph   Mills Three-In-One-Oil  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Promotion  Mgr   American  Maize  Sales  Corp., 

New    York Sales    Mgr.    of    Don    Amaizo 

H.  H.  Reamer Package  Goods 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  Mgr.  Q.  R.  S.  Music  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Sales  Mgr. 

The  Studebaker  Corp.  of  America,  South  Bend,  Ind.         Alemite   Lubricator   Co.,   De-  : 

troit,    Mich Adv.  Mgr.  1 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Mgr.  of 

Marketing   Counselors'    Staff Montgomery     Ward     &     Co., 

Chicago,    111. Member  of  .Staff 

Schaefer-Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  &  Gen.  j 

Mgr C.  W.  Ross  Corp.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgi. 

Roy  A.  Bradt The  Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  Ohio,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company  Vice-Pres.  &  Dir.  j 

Lewis  J.  Brown  Nichols   &   Sheppard    Co.,    Battle    Creek,    Mich.,    Vice- 
Pres.    &   Gen.    Mgr. Same  Company  Pres.   &   Gen.   Mgr. 

H.   S.   Lord                        J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.                 Nichols  &  Sheppard  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich Vice-Pres.  &  Dir.  of  Sale.- 

rhomas  C.  Evans  Z.  L.  White  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Adv.  &  Merchandising 

Executive    Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York  Asst  Adv.  Mgr. 

Betty  Van  Deventer   .    .  L.   Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,   N.   J.,  Basement   Store 

Adv.   Mgr Same  Company  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

.  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III  Western   Brick  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

.  Gtdbransen  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  Mgr.  Same  Company  Vice-Pres.  &  Dir. 

.  Nachman  Spring-Filled  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr.        Same  Company  Sales  Mgr.  in  Charjie  of  Adv. 

All-Year  Club  of  Southern  Cal.,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Sec'y 

Si  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

The  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.     Same  Company  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

The    Sterling    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    Ass't    Adv. 

Mgr Peerless      Motor      Car      Co.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

.  Lehigh    Portland    Cement    Co.,    AUentown,    Pa.,    Adv. 

Mgr Thomson-Ellis       Co.,       Bahi- 

more,    Md.  Sales  Mgr. 

.  Broadway    Dept.   Store,   Inc.,   Los  Angeles,   Cal.,   Sales 

Mgr Resigned. 

.  American  Builder,  Chicago,  111.,  Export  Editor  .    Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.,   Bat- 

tle Creek,  Mich.  Export  Trade  Mgr 

J.  A.  Frye  .  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  In  Charge 

of   New   England   Territory  Chas.     Freshman     Co.,     Inc., 

New   York  Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 

George  Lewis  Sargent     Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Pres Resigned 

Bertram   W.    Burtsell       McKinnon  Industries,  Ltd.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Pres. 

&   Gen.   Mgr Sargent    &    Co.,    New    Haven, 

Conn Pres.,  Dir.  &  Gen.   Mgr. 

Homer    W.    Peabody         Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Henry  A.  Guthrie. 

John  S.  Gorman. 
Blaisdell  Gates  . 
Charles  G.  Milham 

E.   H.    McCarty 
Oliver   B.   Capelle 

Warren  J.  Chandler 

Russell  A.   Brown 
Juan  Homs 


Ralph  M.  Douglass 


Kelvinator  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich,  Ass't  Adv.   Mgr. 


Gimbel    Bros.,    Philadelphia, 

Pa Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

Same  Company  Adv.  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [/Agencies,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

I.  H.  Stumberg  The  Chambers  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Carlyle   C.   Prindle 


Now   Associated    With 
Same  Company 


Position 

Mgr.    of    Detroit,    Mich.,    Of- 
fice 


Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 


Lerys,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. Harrison     J.     Cowan,     New 

York     
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The  Approach  Obvious 

to  a  Giant  Industry 
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Largest  net  paid  circulation   and   at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 

534  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Photo  from  Ewing  Galloway 


Member: 

Audit    Bureau   of 

Circulations 


Member: 

Associated    Business 

Papers.    Inc. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [.4genttes,  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

George  H.  Sheldon  Tlie  timnian  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  VicePres Hommann    &    Tardier,    Inc., 

New  York   Vjce-Pres.  &  Acc't  Executive 

(Effective  April   1) 

Lynn  Ellis   Honig-Cooper  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Same  Company   VicePres. 

Vernon    R.    Churchill       Honig-Cooper  Co..  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  VicePres.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. Member  of  Staff 

Walter   L.    Doty Doty  &  Styprs.  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Partner  Lord    &   Thomas   and    Logan, 

Inc.,   San   Francisco,   Cal    .  .    Member  of  Staff 
Theodore   Baer Theodore  Baer  Adv.  Agcy.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Pres Lord   &  Thomas  and   Logan, 

Inc.,   San  Francisco,   Cal         Member  of  Staff 
Hal   Stephens  Hal  Stephens,  Chicago,  111 Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,    New 

York     An.  Dir. 

F.  W.  Graves Marquis  Regan,  Inc.,  New  York Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,    New 

York     Ciinlact 

Arnold  S.  Breakey Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Acc't  Mgr.  &  Dir.  of 

Service     Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc., 

New   York    Member  of  Staff 

E.   D.   Gibbs The  Nat'l  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  Adv.  Dir.     E.  D.  Gibbs,  New  York Sales   Promotion,   Sales    Con- 
tests and  Adv. 

Clarke  C.  Wilmot C.   C.   Winningham,  Inc.,   Detroit,   Mich.,   Mgr.   of   Bus. 

Div.    Same  Company Second     VicePres.     &     Gen. 

Mgr. 

Blanche    Hanna C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sec'y  to  Mr. 

Winningham     Same  Company Sec"y. 

John  Chace  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Member  of  Staff  Resigned     (Effective     March 

15) 
A.  N.  Steele Tribune,  Chicago,  111.,  Dir.  of  Merchandising  Dept.     .    Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Acc't  Executive 

Paul  W.  Ferris  Evening  Post,  New  York Dearborn    Adv.    Agcy.,    Chi- 
cago, 111 Copy 

P.  W.  Lampertine    Southern   Furniture   Journal,   Charlotte,   N.   C,   Dir.   of 

Merchandising   Services    Freitag  Adv.  Agcy.,  Atlanta, 

Ga Member  of  Staff 

Fred.  H.  Lynch Honig-Cooper  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Same  Company  Managing    Dir.    &    Treas.    in 

Charge  of  Div.  of  Detail 

Louis  D.  Newman   Rite-Ad  Co.,  New  York,  VicePres Louis  D.  Newman  Adv.,  New 

_  York    Pres. 

William  H.  Rogers The    Saturday    Evening    Post,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    Acc't 

Executive    Sidener,   Van   Riper  &  Keel- 
ing,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind     Sales  Mgr. 

Isabel    B.    Black Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy Frank     Seaman,     Inc.,     New 

York    Copy 

George  Frank  Lord ....  Colin  Campbell  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres George     Frank     Lord,     New 

York    Distribution  &  Adv.  Counsel 

Lester  L.  Anderson The  Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Mgr.  of  News 

Dept Lester     L.     Anderson,     New 

York     Counsel   to    Textile   Apparel 

Firms 

Robert   E.   Daiger J.  M.  Daiger  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Ma.,  Sec'y  &  Treas.  in 

Charge   of   Prod The  Green  &  Van   .Sant   Co.. 

Baltimore,  Md Media  &  Space  Dept. 

J.  P.  Daiger J.  M.  Daiger  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge 

of   Copy    The  Green  &  Van   Sant   Co., 

Baltimore,  Md Copy 

J.  M.  Lalley J.  M.  Daiger  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Copy The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md Copy 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL- [Merf/a,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Noio   Associated   With  Position 

Augustin  F.  Oakes Charles   Francis   Press,   New   York,  Vice-Pres.   &   Gen. 

Mgr Same  Company    Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Charles  Francis   Charles  Francis  Press,  New  York,  Pres Same  Company   Chairman  of  Board 

G.  O.  Wilcox Press,   Cleveland,   Ohio,   Adv.    Staff Telegram,  Youngstown,  Ohio  Adv.  Dir. 

Harry  Mosier   The  John  Budd  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres Same  Company,  New  York     Pres. 

J.  Frank  Duffy The  John  Budd  Co.,  New  York,  Pres.  &  Dir Resigned 

Needom  L.  Angier Massengale  Adv.  Agcy.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Space  Buyer   ...  The  S.   C.   Beckwith   Special 

Agcy.,  Atlanta,  Ga Mgr.  of  Office 

Curtis  F.   Moss Remington    Rand    Business    Service,   Inc.,   New   York, 

Systems    Analyst    Inland   Newspaper  Represen- 
tatives, Inc.,  Chicago,  III        Sec'y  &  Research  Mgr. 

Robert  R.  Dunwody,  Jr.  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  .'Vss't  Rep Wm.    J.    Morton    Co.,    New 

York    Rep. 
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Pebeco*  j^  Hind's  Cream*  ^^    l^pex* 

^Blue  Jay4^Cotyl^Dian&id  Dye 

Kolynos  ^^J'epsodenf^^^Dona  CasuU, 

Listerine^^S  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 


* 


Conti  Castile*^.Kem 


JSAusterole 


* 


Resinolrf^ 


^Cutex 

Pertussin 

Stacomh*'^ 


Unguentine  ^^^^Daggett  &  Ramsdell 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino  Pads^Hennafoam*  #^ 

iWhiz  Fly  Fume*  ^ft)'Oro  Perfume 

Ytvaudou 


fNoxzema* 
Cuticura 

Nacto% 
^  Viv  atone, 

Blondex 

X.-BaTJn 

of  Magnesia 


Freshies* 
Pompeiari 

Lysol 


The  ■^  indicates  advertisers 
who  have  spent  more  money  in 
The  News  in  ici2j  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

IN  the  highly  competitive  drug 
products  field.  The  News,  despite 
its  small  size,  was  easily  the  leader  in 
both  linage  (355,943  lines)  and 
money  in  New  York  in  1927.  The 
whole  family  appeal,  the  tremendous 
circulation,  the  more  efficient  pres- 
entation and  the  immediate  results 
discernible — make  The  News  the 
most  profitable  medium,  regardless 
of  rate!  Other  advertisers  will  please 
copy!  Investigate — now! 

25  Park  Place,  N.  'V.      Tribune  Toiler,  Chicago 

THE  a  NEWS 

New   York's   Picture  Newspaper 


Bayer  Aspirin*  Phillips  Milk 

Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil 

Derma  Viva*     Black  Flag' 


* 


t^^ 


t^Carbona 

^u-Sol-Dent 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Merfta,  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Frederick    Ellerbrook       John    Baumgarth    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    New    England 

Sales   Mgr. The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, Chicago,  111. Adv.  Staff 

Benton    B.    Orwig Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  Architecture,  Adv. 

Dept Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr.  of  Architecture 

Preston  K.  Babcock         Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  Adv.  Staff                        The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, Boston,  Mass Adv.  Staff 

Allen  C.  Rankin  Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Automobile  Adv.  Mgr   .    Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Automobile  Adv.  Mgr. 

Francis  Lawton,  Jr Newspapers  Film  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres.  &  East- 
ern Mgr.  in  New  York Francis     Lawton,     Jr.,     New 

York     Training,      Selling      &      Adv. 

Films 
W.   Dale  McLaughlin        Regional   Planning   Board,   Chicago,  111  Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, 

Chicago,  111 Member  of  Staff 

George    Hadlock Capper  Publications,  Chicago,  111.,  Rep Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, 

Chicago,   111 Rep. 

Peter  Stam,  Jr Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mgr.  of  Book 

Publishing    Div The  Religious  Press  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Contact 
Wm.    G.    Matthews           Wm.  J.  .Morton  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Mgr.  of  Office  Castleman-Matthews    Co., 

Chicago,  III.   Treas.  &  Sales  Promotion 

Mgr. 

CHANGES  m  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

ffume  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Renovator,  Inc.                                          .  New  York        Numatic     Electric     Reno- 
vator      Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

Egyptian  Lacquers  Mfg.  Co. New   York  Auto  Finish  .  Hommann  &  Tarcher,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chilean    Nitrate    of    Soda    Educational 

Bureau     New  York    Nitrate   of   Soda  Hommann  &  Tarcher,  Inc.,  New  York 

'Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc New    York Standard      Model      Type- 
writer         Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York 

Divco  Marker  Corp. Aurora,  111.   Tattoo   Marker    for    Poul- 
try     Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Heck-Conrad  Co Kansas  City,  Mo Liquid  Deodorant   The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

American  Transformer  Co Newark,    N.   J 'Amertran"  Transformers  The  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York 

Northern   Mfg.   Co. Newark,    N.   J Radio    Tubes The  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York 

'Elkon  Works,  Inc Weehawken,  N.  J Battery  Chargers    The  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York 

TCnapp   Electric    Corp Port  Chester,  N.  Y. Knapp  "A"  Power  .   The  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co Lynn,  Mass Medical    Preparations       .  The  Greenleaf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GuUette  Auto   Products  Co. Wheeling,  W.   Va. GuUette  Driving  Lamp.  .    Ludwig  Adv.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Hygeia  Antiseptic  Tooth  Pick  Co.,  Inc.  New    York Sippers      Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

National  Bank  of  Commerce New    York Bank    Newell-Emmett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Brief  English  Systems,  Inc New    York Speedwriting    Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Spencer  Turbine  Co. Hartford,  Conn.  .  Vacuum  Cleaners   O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Karas  Electric  Co. Chicago,  111 Radio  Apparatus  Edward  H.  Weiss  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Fairchild  Aviation  Corp Farmingdale,  L.  I Airplanes    M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Allied  Barrel  Co Oil  City,  Pa Barrels    The  Krichbaum-Liggett  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Garrett  &  Co. Brooklyn,   N.   Y Virginia  Dare  Wine  Tonic  Small,  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York 

Corex    Corp New   York Health    Chocolate     Small,  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York 

Julius  Schmid,  Inc New    York Santro  Nipples    Small,  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York 

Boyer  Fire  Apparatus  Co Logansport,  Ind Fire  Apparatus   Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Berland's  Chain  Shoe  Stores St.  Louis,  Mo Shoe  Stores  Brockland  &  Moore,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The   Mosaic  Tile  Co Zanesville,   Ohio   Mosaic  Tile The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

McLaren  Consolidated  Cone  Corp.         Dayton,    Ohio Ice  Cream  Cones  The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Heller   New    York "Gold   Mark"   Woolen 

Fabrics    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Californians,  Inc San   Francisco,   Cal Slate  of  Cal Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 

Cal. 

Ponselle  Floor  Machine  Co.  New    York Floor  Machines Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

International    Projector   Corp New    York "Acme"    Projectors  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

H.  E.  Verran  Co.,  Inc New   York Royal  Society  Embroidery 

Materials    The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

'  Not   to  be   confused  with  the  advertising  for  the   portable   typewriter  which  is  handled  by  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

'  Not   to  be   contused   with   the   other   products  of   the   Ell<on   Works,    Inc.,    which    continue    to    be    handled    by    Shaw    Newton.    New 
Canaan,   Conn. 

'Not   to   be   confused    with    the   other   products   of   the    Knapp   Electric    Corp..    which    continue    to    be   handled    bv    Shaw    Newton.    New 
Canaan,  Conn. 
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Constructive  Alertness 

(constructive  alertness  on 
the  part  of  a  trade  publication  implies  a 
great  deal.  It  implies  responsiveness  to 
changing  needs.  It  implies  editorial  in- 
itiative. And  it  implies  the  ability  and 
courage  to  point  the  way. 

All  this  (and  much  more)  is  true  of  The 
American  Printer. 

It  is  constructively  alert  from  cover  to 
cover. 

In  its  make-up,  its  articles,  its  illustra- 
tions, its  front  cover  design  and  its 
impressive  feature  numbers — it  is  con- 
tinuously and  constructively  alert. 

Tliis  wide-awake  quality,  plus  a  creative 
imderstanding  of  type  and  printing,  has 
enabled  it  to  initiate  and  retain  an  ac- 
knowledged leadership  in  typography. 


PIklNTCIk 
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THE   AMERICAN   PRINTER 

A  Robbins  Publication  Edited  by  Edmund  G,  Gress 

9  East  38lh  Street,  New  York  City 


You  Can  Easily  Deter- 
mine This  Leadership 
in  Six  Ways.   .    .   . 

1.  Glance  through  any  issue 
and  compare.  Note  the  fresh- 
ness and  sparkle  in  treatment 
of  headings  and  text.  Note  the 
numerous  illustrations — timely, 
unhackneyed.  And  the  front 
cover  design  (always  different). 

2.  Look  through  recent  issues 
and  read  the  articles  on  the 
"modern  note"  in  type,  as  well 
as  on  the  history,  function  and 
application  of  type.  For  in- 
stance, the  November  issue  con- 
tained a  spirited  discussion  of 
the  modernistic  tendency  by 
prominent  printers.  The  whole 
subject,  pro  and  con,  has  been 
receiving  lively  attention  for 
months.  The  March  number 
has  an  article  on  modernistic 
design  and  typography  by  Wal- 
ter Dorwin  Teague.  This  un- 
biased alertness  has  enabled 
The  American  Printer  to  set  a 
precedent  in  heralding  new 
typographic  styles. 

3.  Note  the  calibre  of  editorial 
contents  and  contributors.  Also, 
the  many  new  features  con- 
stantly being  added. 

4.  Inspect  the  feature  numbers 
of  The  American  Printer.  Mas- 
ter printers  have  acclaimed 
them  as  monumental  in  their 
contribution  to  fine  printing. 

5.  Ask  to  inspect  the  hundreds 
of  spontaneous  comments  re- 
ceived. 

6.  Examine  our  A.  B.  C.  circu- 
lation. You'll  find  the  key  men 
of  the  printing  industry  repre- 
sented on  our  stencils. 

A  product  lo  sell  printers?  Then 
investigate  THE  AMERICAN 
PRINTER. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES 

Name 

Allied   Bankshares   Co 

Haven  Mfg.  Co. 


AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   [Continued] 

Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 


.  New    York   Finance     

.  Milwaukee,   Wis Electric  Ice  Machines.  . 


Wisconsin  Mineral   Aggregate  Associa- 
tion      


Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 
.  Klau-Van    Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Johnston  HoUoway  &  Co.         

California   Vinyardists'   Association 

California  Deciduous  Fruit  Association 

E.   T.   Burrowes   Co 

J.    H.    Blaelz 

Hart  Grain  Weigher  Co. 

Arrow  Oil  Co. 

Victor   Novelty  Mfg.   Co 

The  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Co 

Lake  Erie  Bolt  &  Nut  Co 
Carlyle-Labold  Co. 

The  Josan  Mfg.  Co 

Carl  Spero 

Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Plazine  Oil  Co 

Frank  L.  Lane 

Dr.  Johann  Strasska's  Lal)oratories 
Nachman  Spring-Filled  Co. 
Wolverine   Lubricants   Co. 
The  Colonial  Mortgage  Investment  Co. 
Sherwood  Brothers,  Inc. 


Milwaukee,   Wis.    . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portland,   Me. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peoria,  111. 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Cleveland,   Ohio 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 

.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

.  New   York 

.  New  York 
.  New  York 
.New    York 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chicago,  111. 

New    York 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Inc., 


Inc., 


Cooperative   Campaign 
Cooperative   Campaign 


Minerals    Klau-Van    Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heiskell's       Ointment       & 

Medicated  Soap    Charles   C.    Green    Adv.   Agcy.,    Inc.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lord    &    Thomas    and    Logan,    Inc.,    San    Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Lord   &   Thomas   and   Logan,   Inc.,   San    Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
.  Screens,  Pool  Tables,  Card 

Tables   &  Cedar  Chests    Glaser  &  Marks,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American   Baby   Hose     .    Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grain  Weighers,  Measur- 
ing Devices  and  Thresh- 
ing Machine  Equipment     The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Petroleum   Products  The  S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Children's  Rubber  Balls     The  S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Distillats  Drinking  Water, 

Hyklas    Ginger   Ale,    Coal 

&  Ice   The  S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lebanco  Bolls  &  Nuts.  .  .  .The  Lee  E.  Donnelley  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clatone    Face    Brick,   Sci- 

ota   Quarry   Tile The  Lee  E.  Donnelley  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Double    Drainage    Drains, 

Steam  Water  Heaters,  and 

Josan-Marsh   Interceptors  The  Lee  E.  Donnelley  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

.  Insurance    Louis  D.  Newman  Adv.,  New  York 

.  Steel    Louis  D.  Newman  Adv.,  New  York 

.  Petroleum  Products   Louis  D.  Newman  Adv.,  New  York 

.  Insurance    Louis  D.  Newman  Adv.,  New  York 

Tooth  Paste  The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mattresses  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wolf's    Head    Oil  Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Finance     The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Betholine    Motor    Fuel    & 

Rexoline    Motor    Oil  The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 


Ahrens  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Magazine  Advertiser.  New  York 
Globe,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Furniture  Publishing  Corp..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Retail  Publishers.  Inc..  Applelon,  Wis. 
Institutional   Merchandising,   New   York 

Hjemmet,   Copenhagen.   Denmark 

The  Forum,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Harrison  J.  Cowan,  New  York 

The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Oliver  M.  Byerly,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PickusWeiss,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Casc-Shepperd-Mann  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York 

The  Gorman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Has   taken   over   the   responsibilities   of    publication    of    Manufacturing    Industries,    New 
York. 

Has  suspended  publication. 

Has  appointed  Verere  &  Conklin.  Inc..  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  representa- 
tive in  the  United  Stales. 

Has  purchased  Wood  Working  Industries,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  will  be  moved  to  and 
published  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Name  changed  to  Midwest  Publishing  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Will  be  published  six  times  this  year,  in  the  months  of  Feb.,  April,  June,  Aug..  Oct.,  & 
Nov. 

Has   appointed  Joshua  B.    Powers,   New  York,   as   its   advertising  representative   in   the 

United  States  and  England. 

Has  appointed  Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman.  Chicago,  III.,  as  its  mid-western  advertising 

representative. 


Name  changed  to  Cowan  &  Prindle,  Inc..  New  York. 

Has  consolidated  with  J.  M.  Daiger  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.     The  agency  will  be  known 

as  The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Has   incorporated   his   business   under   the   name   of   Oliver   M.    Byerly,   Inc.,   Cleveland, 

Ohio.    Oliver  M.  Byerly  is  Pres.;  Oliver  C.  Shiras,  Vice-Pres.;  and  A.  M.  Byerly,  Sec'y- 

Treas. 

Name  changed  to  Edward  11.  Weiss  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Has  consolidated  wilh  Farm  Light  and  Power  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.     The  company 

will  be  known  as  Case-Shepperd-Mann  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York. 

Will  suspend  operations  for  an  indefinite  i)eriod. 
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It's  in  the  Blood  of  Brittany --THE  SEA! 


LET  BRETON  SAILORS  TAKE  CHARGE 
OF  YOUR  ATLANTIC  CROSSINGS   *   *   * 


WAVE-BOUND  peninsula,  ram- 
ming its  nose  out  into  the  cold,  blue 
Atlantic.  -^  A  people  of  mixed 
blood  .  .  .  French,  Celts  and  Romans, 
with  inborn  restlessness  and  daring  in 
their  souls.  -^  No  wonder  the  Bretons 
have  always  been  sailors,  from  the  time 
Jacques  Cartier  sailed  out  of  St.  Malo 
and  found  Canada,  through  the  days  of 
the  smashing  old  privateers  and  corsairs, 
right  down  to  the  present  .  .  .  quick, 
adaptable,  gay,  with  a  rakish  tilt  to  their 
caps  ashore  and  a  lilt  to  their  work  at 
sea,  simple  as  children,  kindly,  deeply 
religious  as  only  men  from  the  country 


of  "pardons"  can  be.  -^  The  French 
Line  trains  these  officers  and  sailors  on 
coast  liners  until  they're  worthy  to  be 
graduated  to  the  huge  aristocrats,  of  the 
Atlantic,  lie  de  France,  Paris  and 
France,  that  sail  from  New  York  to  Le 
Havre  de  Paris,  calling  at  Plymouth, 
England.  -^  Only  the  picked  men  make 
this  grade  .  .  .  you  can  see  it  in  their 
eyes  .  .  .  men  worthiest  to  uphold  the 
Breton  reputation  and  the  French  Line 
name.  -»■  Let  them  carry  you  to  France 
this  summer,  across  "the  longest  gang- 
plank in  the  world."  -^  Illustrated 
brochures  on  request. 


^mvfiKJlae 


Information    from    niiy    milhorizfd    French    Line   Agent,    or    write   direct    to    19    State   Street.    \eic    York    City 
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DOES   YOUR  ADVERTISING 
REACH    THESE    WOMEN? 

Below  is  pictureil  the  largest  cronil  in  the  history  of  the  Elmtcood  Music  Hall — the  second 
largest  auditorium   in  Buffalo.      The  occasion   teas   The  Buffalo   Times   Cooking   School. 


4200  women  attended  the  Cooking  School  conducted  by  The 
Buffalo  Times,  on  Feb.  17tli,  the  fourth  and  final  day.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  faith  that  Buffalo  house- 
wives have  in  their  favorite  newspaper,  and  in  what  it  presents. 

Of  course,  these  women  wanted  to  learn  about  food  and  its  prepara- 
tion, but  there  are  innumerable  other  important  things  in  which 
they  are  interested — and,  in  the  means  of  their  fulfillment — Life 
and  its  needs,  liome,  personal  appearance,  comfort,  health,  luxu- 
ries, entertainment,  etc.  .  .  .  interested,  very  likely,  in  YOUR 
product. 

What  is  important  to  you  is  the  fact  that  here  is  a  woman-in-the- 
home  readership,  with  life  and  responsiveness  among  its  character- 
istics .  .  .  women  who  will  respond  to  your  advertising  just  as  earn- 
estly as  they  filled  the  Cooking  School  hall,  if  they  see  it  in  their 
newspaper. 

THE     BUFFALO     TIMES 


EVENING 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SUNDAY 


r 


(PtJjCj^I^  cmto 


'^'^'^ciiy^ 
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A  GREATER  MARKET  THAN 
SEVEN  GREAT  MARKETS 


ACCORDING  to  the  Federal  Cen- 
sus  of  Distribution  the  total  of 
retail  sales  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for 
1926  was  ^1,980,846,000,  11  per 
cent  more  than  the  total  retail  sales 
for  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  Atlanta  and 
Syracuse  combined. 

Retail  trade  is  the  index  of  cities.  In 
Chicago  the  retailer  has  built  a  market 
greater  than  seven  great  markets  .  .  . 
a  two-billion  dollar  sales  area  so  com- 
pact that  it  may  be  covered  by  one 
sales  and  merchandising  force,  thor- 


oughly penetrated  by  one  advertising 
medium. 

Retail  advertising  practice  is  an  index 
to  media,  too.  In  Chicago  retail  ad- 
vertisers, representative  of  the  builders 
of  this  great  market,  place  more  adver- 
tising in  The  Daily  News  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  daily  newspaper,  a  val- 
uable guide  for  every  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

For  the  best  results  from  every  mer- 
chandising effort  in  1928  concentrate 
in  Chicago.  For  the  best  returns  for 
every  advertising  dollar  concentrate  in 
The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


THE   CHICAGO  DAILY   NEWS 


Chicago's  Hojjie  Newspaper 


I 


-ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES- 


NEW    VOUK 
J.    n.    W.Miilwur.l 

no  E.  taiid  Si. 


CHICAGO 

Wootlwural     H     Killy 

.'t60     N.     Michigan     Avo. 


DETROIT 
Wnodwiir.l     >•(     K.IIv 
lOR    Fiiiv    Arls    IIIiIk 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C.    Ceo.     Krogness 

253    Isl    Nut'l    Bank    Illdi: 


M  E  M  H  K  R     OF     THE     100,000     (7  R  O  U  P      O  I-     AMERICAN     CITIES 


Publish. (1   every   other   Wednesd.qy   by    AdvertisiiiR    Kortnightlv.    Iiu-..    !i    Ra.st    .'iSth    St.,    New   Tork,    N.    Y.     Subscription   price   $3,0" 
year.     Volume   10.     No.   11.     Entered   as  second  class   matter  May   7,    1!I23,    at    Post    Office    at    New    York    under    Act    of    March    3. 
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'Preferred  Position'' 
on  the  Air 


CITIES  Service,  Palmolive  and  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  are  notable  examples 
of  hirge  national  advertisers  who  are  success- 
fully using  radio  broadcasting  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  and  older  forms  of  advertising. 

Their  sales  problems  differ  greatly. 

The  Cities  Service  Company  is  a  holding 
corporation,  interested  in  many  public  utilities 
and  petroleum  companies  marketing  a  wide 
range  of  products  and  services.  It  has  an  army 
of  security  owners,  and  a  much  greater  army  of 
daily  customers. 

The  Palmolive-Peet  Company  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  expansion  of  the  market  for  its 
internationally  known  household  products,  and 
maintaining  the  prestige  of  its  trade-name. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  as  the 
leading  factor  in  the  radio  industry  itself,  and 
the  world's  largest  distributor  of  radio  instru- 
ments, has  problems  of  public  and  trade  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  merchandising,  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Each  of  these  large  industrial  enterprises  is 


making  a  very  substantial  investment  in  weekly 
broadcast  programs  over  the  networks  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  because  their 
executives  and  ours  are  convinced  of  the  value 
of  this  new  method  of  reaching  the  American 
market. 

The  programs  of  these  three  advertisers  are 
as  different  as  the  advertising  aims  which  these 
programs  are  designed  to  serve.  And  they  are 
unlike  any  other  programs  on  the  air.  Each  has 
obtained  a  large  national  audience  whose  re- 
sponse is  such  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  can  be  checked  every  week. 

These  advertisers  have  found  in  radio  broad- 
casting a  means  of  stimulating  dealers,  building 
consumer  acceptance  and  good  will,  and  in- 
creasing the  power  of  their  printed  advertising. 

As  an  integral  part  of  a  wisely  balanced  sales 
plan,  broadcasting  offers  certain  evident  advan- 
tages never  before  available  to  national  adver- 
tisers. It  is  because  of  these  peculiar  advantages 
that  so  many  advertisers,  experienced  in  the  use 
of  all  other  media,  are  now  seeking  "preferred 
position"  on  the  air. 


LORD  &?  THOMAS  AND  LOGAN 

ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 
400  North  Michigan  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES 
1151  South  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 

247  Park  Avenue 

WASHINGTON 
400  Hibbs  Building 


LONDON 
Victoria  Embankment 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
225  Bush  Street 


Each  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  establishment  is  a  complete 
advertising  agency,  self  contained;  collaborating  u^ith  other 
Lord  &   Thomas    and  Logan   units    to    the   client's    interest. 
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Get  on  the 
1928  "Pay-Roll" 
of  Tliis  Rich, 
Responsive  Market 


.HE  2,000,000  population  Indianapolis  Radius  is  one  of  the 
nation's  richest  and  most  responsive  markets  for  aggressive  adver- 
tising and  sales  effort. 

Here,  in  a  compact  70-niile  radius,  under  the  powerful  influence  of 
a  single  metropolitan  city,  are  2,000,000  progressive,  industrious, 
intelligent  Americans  (over  92^^  native  born  white).  High  standards 
of  living  and  buying.  Prosperity  is  stabilized  by  thorough  diversi- 
fication in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Get  on  the  1928  "pay-roll"  of  this  rich  market  by  adequate  adver- 
tising concentrated  in  Indiana's  greatest  newspaper — The  INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS.  Last  year  The  NEWS  carried  more  National 
Advertising  and  more  Local  Display  Advertising  than  all  other 
Indianapolis  newspapers  combined.  447  National  advertisers  used 
The  NEWS   exclusively   in  Indianapolis. 


"The  Indianapolis  News 

jsSJU  '^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON    BRIDGE,   Advertising   Manager 


NEW  YORK:     DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:     J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 


y^EWS  1927  CIRCULATION  WAS  LARGEST  IN  NEfFS  SS-YEAR  HISTORY 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 


FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Ne^v  Problems,  New  Answers 


WHEN  Henry  Hudson  sailed 
away  from  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, more  than  300  years  ago 
seeking  a  new  route  to  India,  he  sailed 
west  for  six  months  before  finally 
dropping  anchor  in  what  is  now  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  The  other  day 
the  president  of  The  Netherlands 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
City  lifted  the  receiver  of  his  telephone 
from  the  hook  and  was  in  instant  com- 
munication with  the  chairman  of  the 
Holland  Chamber  of  Coimnerce  in 
Amsterdam.  Science  has  transformed 
months  into  minutes,  so  far  as  com- 
munication is  concerned. 

In  order  to  really  understand  the 
full  significance  of  the  tremendous 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  human 
environment,  one  must  pause  a  mo- 
ment and  recall  the  early  days  when 
it  was  indeed  a  short  life  and  not  a 
very  merry  one.  One  baby  out  of 
every  five  died  before  it  was  a  year 
old.  The  expectancy  of  life  at  birth 
was  only  28  years.  Such  things  as  pro- 
tected water  supplies,  sewage  disposal 
and  safe  milk  were  unknown.  Ty- 
phoid fever,  diphtheria,  small  pox,  tu- 
berculosis and  diarrhoeal  diseases  were 
a  constant  menace.  Cancer  was  not  so 
much  of  a  threat  because  the  majority 
of  people  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
reach  the  cancer  age.  The  average  cit- 
izen labored  for  long  hours  with  little 
diversion  and  was  beset  with  fears  and 
obsessions. 

Those  were  the  days  when  kerosene 
provided  our  "bright  lights";  when 
hoopskirts,  bustles,  pill-box  hats  and 
cameo  brooches  were  all  the  style; 
when  men  wore  padded  cravats,  spring- 
bottom  trousers  and  derby  hats  with 
linings  so  elaborate  they  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  handiwork  of  an 
expert  casket  trimmer;  when  every 
house  had  a  fence  around  it  and  the 
streets  were  lined  with  hitching-posts 
and  trees;  when  church  bells  rang  on 


Sunday  and  the  lady  of  fashion  pre- 
served her  modesty  by  mounting  step- 
ping-stones at  the  curb  in  order  to  get 
into  her  Victoria;  when  sodas  were  a 
nickel  and  even  "Ma"  rode  a  "bike"; 
and  when  watermelons  were  round 
rather  than  oblong. 

Little  Johnny  wore  copper-toed 
boots  designed  to  fit  either  foot,  and 
around  his  neck  hung  an  "assifidity" 
bag  calculated  to  protect  against  the 
evils  of  disease.  Father  came  home 
for  his  midday  meal,  and  after  work- 
ing hours  he  could  get  drunk  for  a 
dime  or  dead  drunk  for  a  quarter.  The 
host  offered  you  a  pinch  of  snuff  in- 
stead of  a  cigarette,  and  the  swain  who 
possessed  a  horse  and  buggy  and  could 
drum  a  guitar  had  the  chief  qualifica- 
tions of  a  village 
sheik.  No  home  was 
complete  without  ti- 
dies, gaudy  mottoes 
on  the  walls,  coffee 
cups  having  mus- 
tache guards,  and  at 
least  one  squeaky 
chair  that  rocked  on 
stationary  runners. 

Fredericks- 
burg,  Va.,  passed  the 
first  speed  law  which 
imposed  punishment 
by  fine  upon  anyone 

,  11  1      I     •  ©  wide  World  Ph 

who    galloped    his 

horse  on  Main  Street. 

A    factory    owner   in 

Massachusetts     posted     some     rules, 

among  which  were  the  following: 

The  mill  will  be  put  in  operation  10 
minutes  before  sunrise  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  gate  will  be  shut 
30  minutes  past  eight  each  evening. 

Anyone  damaging  machinery  or  im- 
peding the  progress  of  work  must  pay 
for  the  losses  incurred. 

Anyone  employed  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  must  make  up  lost 
hours  before  receiving  his  pay. 


Anyone  who  quits  without  giving  a 
month's  notice  forfeits  four  weeks' 
wages. 

From  September  till  March,  25  min- 
utes will  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  30 
minutes  for  dinner,  and  25  minutes  for 
supper,  and  no  more. 

During  the  summer  months  all  em- 
ployees must  have  their  breakfast  be- 
fore going  to  work. 

Public  opinion  of  that  day  was 
largely  opposed  to  baby  carriages  be- 
cause they  made  it  possible  for  the 
mother  to  wander  too  far  away  from 
her  home.  The  first  talk  about  women's 
rights,  female  "doctresses,"  and  co- 
education brought  forth  tirades  about 
"unsexed"  women,  "the  shrieking  sis- 
terhood," and  "he-girls."  Ladies  of 
good  repute  were  not  expected  to  walk 
alone  on  the  streets,  or  go  to  the  thea- 
ter unescorted.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement over  the  first  lady  acrobats, 
and  Harper's  Bazar  was  severely  crit- 
icized in  the  late  60's  for  exhibiting 
women's  faces  in  public  prints. 

Up  until  1883  we  did  not  even  have 
an  accurate  time-keeping  method. 
Trains  operating  between  large  cities 
started  on  one  time  system  and  arrived 
at  their  destination  on  another.  Train- 
dispatching  was  in  its  infancy.  Hours 
were  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  many  people  set  their  watches  by 
the  noon  shadow  on  the  sun-dial.    Few 


FLOATING    LANDING    FIELDS    WILL    DOT    THE    OCEANS 


complained  if  a  train  was  no  more 
than  an  hour  off  its  schedule.  New 
York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Hartford  and 
Albany  all  differed  in  time,  and  yet  no 
one  of  these  cities  was  willing  to  yield 
a  single  minute  to  any  other. 

This  condition  brought  no  end  of 
chaos.  One  railroad  system  published 
a  time-table  listing  87  cities  in  each 
of  which  the  time  differed  from  that 
of  Washington  and  of  all  other  com- 
munities.       [Continued   on   page   44] 
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freight  Rate  Ad  justments 

have  opened  %  Oklahoma  City 
Market  4?  Every  Manufacturer 


"^^. 


^^, 


New  rates  effective  May  16,  ^28 

ALL  roads  to  Oklahoma's  agricultural,  oil.  and 
industrial  wealth  have  been  opened  wide  to 
every  manufacturer. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  handed 
down  its  decision  in  the  General  Southwestern 
Cases,  which  were  filed  by  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  Oklahoma  in  1922.  This  decision  pre- 
scribes a  new  non-discriminatory  basis  of  freight 
rates  for  Oklahoma  and  the  entire  Southwest, 
which  will  be  eflFective  May  16,  1928. 

Oklahoma  is  now  on  a  freight  rate  parity  with 
every  neighboring  state  and,  mile  for  mile,  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  shipments  will  be  handled 
on  an  equalized  basis  at  rates  from  20%  to  25% 
lower  than  those  now  in  efifect. 

This  means  that  manufacturers  can  now  ship  into 
Oklahoma  from  any  point  in  the  United  States 
without  being  penalized. 

Manufacturers  locating  branch  offices  in  Oklahoma 
City  can  now  feel  that  a  permanent  freight  rate 
structure,  conducive  to  best  stability,  has  become 
a  fact  in  Oklahoma. 


WiiXc/orBooklet 


A  t  your  request  we  will 
make  a  special  investi- 
gation and  give  you  a 
complete  report  on  rates 
and  business  possibilities 
in  the  Southwest,  includ- 
ing a  list  of  toholesale 
atid  retail  outlets  in  Okla- 
homa. Our  booklet,  "F. 
O.B."  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  You  will  incur  no 
obligation  by  asking  for 
our  help. 


The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 


E.  KATZ,  Special 
Advertising  Agency 

National      Representatives 


TIIK    DAILY    OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA     CITY     TIMES 

The  Oklahoma  F.\rmer-Stockman 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 

Kansas    City 

Atlanta,    San    Francisco 
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When  a 

Production-minded  Man 

Goes  to  Market 

A  MEMBER  of  our  Staff  was  telling  of  a  conference  he  had  with 
several  of  the  officials  of  a  large  New  England  manufacturing 
organization.  These  men  were  wondering  why  their  sales  were 
standing  still.  "Our  products  are  every  bit  as  good  as  our  competi- 
tors'," they  lamented. 

"The  trouble  with  those  people,"  said  our  staff  member,  "is  that 
they  are  100  per  cent  production-minded.  Their  advertising  talks 
manufacturing:  the  quality  of  their  materials,  the  age  of  their  com- 
pany, its  size,  and  how  sturdily  the  things  they  make  are  built.  All 
their  selling  policies  revolve  about  their  plant  instead  of  around  their 
markets. 

"Their  whole  attitude  may  be  summed  up  something  like  this: 
'Here!  We  make  this  and  that,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  items. 
Now  advertise  'em.    Go  out  and  sell  'em.' 

"They  never  stop  to  find  out  much  of  anything  about  the  tastes,  de- 
sires and  needs  of  the  people  in  their  markets.  They  don't  know  whether 
people  think  their  products  are  modern  or  old-fashioned.  Although 
they  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  every  motor,  lathe  and  pulley 
in  their  plant,  they  have  the  vaguest  kind  of  notions  about  their  mar- 
kets. Their  whole  viewpoint  is  warped:  it  is  centered  on  production." 

/  / 

For   marhet-vis toned  hut  production-minded   men,    Newcomb 
service  holds  great  utility. 

We  supply  the  marketing  eyes  for  men  who,  of  necessity,  must 
focus  primarily  on  the  production  end  of  things. 

It  is  our  business  to  point  out  to  you  hoiv — and  why — you  can 
sell  the  products  of  your  plant  at  maximum  net  profits. 

f  i 

James  F.  Newcomb  ^  Co.  inc. 

Advertising  /  Merchandising 

330  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  PENnsyIvania7200 
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I        The  Achievement  may  well  be  termed       \ 


Spectacular 


^  "VVTHEN  newsdealers  were  told  that  with  | 

f  W  the  March  issue  Delineator  would  sell  f 

^  at  lOc  per  copy  instead  of  2  5c,  some  doubled,  i 

I  some  tripled,  some  quadrupled  their  orders.  I 

I  Actually,  three  times  as  many  copies  of  March  | 

I  Delineator  were  distributed  to  newsdealers  4 

h 

I 

And  now,  fifteen  days  after  sale  []il]J,' p2"2]  I 


I  compared  with  immediately  preceding  issues. 


a  95%  sale  is  reported 


Certainly  down  here  at  the  Butterick  Build- 
ing we  haven't  a  copy  left  for  re-orders. 


Delineator 

Established  1868 
THE      BUTTERICK      PUBLISHING      COMPANY 


^ 


f  and  a  95%  sale  in  the  trade  is  known  as  a  I 

I  sell-out.  Test  this  statement  yourself  Go  to 

I  your  nearest  newsdealer  and  ask  for  a  copy 

^  of  March  Delineator. 


h 

I  'Accordingly,  the  print  order  for  the  AVKIL  '  \ 

A  Delineator  has  been  increased  to  1,900,000.  A 

I  And  the  net  paid  circulation  guarantee  will  be 

\  increased  to  1,600,000  with  the  November  issue 

A  ...  with  advertising  rates  adjusted  accordingly 


I  EVERY  MONTH  NOW  ^ 

i  DELINEATOR  MAY  BE  COUNTED  UPON  TO  CARRY  ITS  MESSAGE  ^ 

\  OF  THE  ART  OF  GRACIOUS  LIVING  TO  MORE  \j 

A  AND  MORE  MODERN  AMERICAN  HOMES  A 


^ 


^ 
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WHY  did  you  stop  to  read  this  ad? 
First,  because  it  attracted  your 
attention.  Second,  because  of  the 
SINCERITY  of  these  faces. 

These  are  the  first  two  duties  of 
any  advertising. 

I  don't  know  a  lot  about  photog- 
raphy. Some  photographers  know 
much  more  about  effects,  lights, 
composition  and  what  not. 

I  know  PEOPLE  and  how  to  make 
them  tell  your  story  SINCERELY. 
Photos  made  to  your  order  or  chosen 
from  our  large  list  of  "Ready-to- 
Use"  pictures.  Write  and  ask  for 
samples. 

ANNE  SHRIBER 

DRAMATIZED   PHOTOGRAPHY 

358  Fifth  Avenue         New  York  City 


IV-' 


Tiir 


?  Hm 


t.'^V 


tU'l'^'i 


W:/' 


y . 
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ARE  YOUR  BEST  IDEAS 
THROWN  NAKED  TO  THE  STREET? 

You  recognize  the  merit  of  your  good  ideas  because 
you  see  them.  Your  public  is  visual  minded  too.  Don't 
make  it  easy  for  the  crowd  to  miss  your  point  by  rushing 
your  ideas  out  before  they  are  effectively  clothed.  Define 
their  meaning  with  pictorial  dress.  Then  your  good  ideas 
are  no  longer  naked  orphans.  In  magazines,  newspapers 
— in  all  of  your  printed  sales  efforts — your  good  ideas  can 
be  made  effective  ideas  with  the  intelligent  use  of  photo- 
engravings. 'Phone  the  nearest  member  of  the  American 
Photo -Engravers  Association  today.  He  can  help  give 
your  worth-while  ideas  effective  graphic  appeal  in  print. 

No.  3  of  a  series  illustrating  the  versatility  of  the  jinc  etching 

AMERICAN  PHOTO-E  NCR  AVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES*    863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK     ♦     CHICAGO 


Your  Story 

in  Picture 

Leaves  Nothing 

Vntold 


Copyright  1927,  American  Photo- Engraven  Association 
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Modem  livableness  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  A  living-room 
designed,  built  and  furnish- 
ed by  Good  Housekeeping's 
Studio  of  Furnishings  and 
Decorations  with  products 
of  American  manufacture. 


■■4 


I    (    i    t    '    I    ►    t    » 


Selling  Good  Furniture 


The  New  Retail  Merchandising  Service  of 
(^ood  Housekeeping  s  Studio  of  Furnishings  and  Decorations 


^^URNISHED  with  the  products  of  American  manufacturers,  the  rooms  which 
C/  Good  Housekeeping's  Studio  of  Furnishings  and  Decorations  builds  each 
month  have  long  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING'S 
1,500,000  and  more  readers.  Now  the  Studio  is  fast  becoming  of  equal  impor- 
tance to   retailers  of  furniture  and  furnishmgs. 

Every  month  Good  Housekeeping's  Studio  is  mailing  to  a  carefully  chosen  list  of 
furniture  and  department  stores  an  illustrated  bulletin  which  describes  in  detail  the 
rooms  which  the  Studio  will  later  show  in  the  pages  of  GOOD  HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. These  bulletins  interpret  for  retailers  the  wants  of  discriminating  women 
everywhere,  learned  from  the  thousands  of  letters  which  the  Studio  receives.  It 
helps  these  merchants  to  select  merchandise  in  growing  demand. 

By  extending  its  influence  in  this  way,  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  hopes  to  be 
of  still  greater  service  to  its  advertisers  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  more  of  whom 
use  its  pages  than  any  other  woman's  magazine  of  large  circulation.  We  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  and  give  you  the  details  of  the  Studio's  Retail  Merchan- 
dising Service.  • 

Good  Housekeeping 


Chicago 


Boston 


New  York 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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A  Contented  Detroiter 

T  tE  has  his  copy  of  The  Detroit  News.  If 
he  "wants  to  know  w^hat's  on  the  air  The 
News  w^ill  tell  him.  If  he's  interested  in  Oska- 
loosa  Can  preferred  The  News  will  give  him 
the  closing  quotation  six  hours  before  any 
other  Detroit  paper.  The  standing  of  his 
favorite  hockey  team  is  in  The  New^s  as  well  as 
gossip  of  the  base  ball  camps.  And  w^hen  it 
comes  to  the  pageant  of  news  events  he 
couldn't  think  of  being  w^ithout  The  New^s, 
for  it  is  the  only  evening  newspaper  in  Detroit 
having  Associated  Press  service  and  the  only 
Detroit  new^spaper  to  have  its  ow^n  corre- 
spondents in  New^  York,  Washington,  London 
and  Paris.  Small  w^onder  that  four  out  of 
every  five  Detroit  householders  taking  any 
English  new^spaper  sit  dow^n  before  their 
hearths  every  evening  w^ith  a  copy  of 


The  Detroit  News 


370,000    Sunday  ^ 

CIRCULATION 

New  York  Office: 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St. 


The  HOME  new^spaper 


3  50,000  Weekday 
CIRCULATION 

Chicago  Office: 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  6  North  Michigan 
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Within  a  week  after  publication  ofthis  book, the  salesmanagers  "^ 
of  seven  large  concerns  purchased  copies   for  each  of  their 
salesmen.   Here,  indeed,  is  a  practical,  working  manual  that 
enables  the  salesman  to  talk  intelligently  and  authoritatively 
^  about  this  vital  force  in  selling. 


ADVECTI/INS 

The  first  complete,  practical  and 
authentic    book    on    the    subject 

%  CACL  DECCy 


WINDOW 
denied, 
salesman  as  it 
research  durin 
atic  and  pract 
from  research 


display  is  an  advertising  medium  the  power  of  which  icannot  be 
It  is  as  important  a  medium  to  the  manufacturer  and  manufacturer's 
is  to  the  retailer.  Yet,  strangely,  it  is  little  understood.  Thorough 
g  the  past  years  is  constantly  making  the  art  of  display  more  system- 
ical.  But  until  now  no  one  has  tried  to  present  the  facts  gathered 
in  a  form  useful  to  the  individual.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  this  book. 


The  \ew  York 
Times  says: 

"Mr.  Carl  Perc^-has 
discovered  a  long- 
felt  wane  and  has 
proceeded  to  pro- 
vide it — exceeding- 
ly well." 


Do  You  Know 

The  selling  power  of  display.' 
The  "circulation"  of  a  display? 
How  the  retailer  feels  about  it.' 


Can  You  Tell 

How  to  distribute  display  material? 
How  the  salesman  should  "sell"  it? 
How  to  get  the  right  buying  appeal 
in  a  display? 


Here  is  a  keen,  soutid  analysis  of  the  numerous  problems 
that  enter  into  the  making  of  a  successful  display  cam- 
paign, written  by  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject. 

Photographs  of  successful  and  typiciil  displays  are 
closely  related  to  the  text.  The  aims  of  this  book  are  to 
interest  manufacturers,  traveling  salesmen,  advertising 
agencies  and  retail  merchants — to  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  a  medium  they  dare  not  reject  and  to 
establish  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  advertising  in 
cost  productiveness  and  practicability.  A  book  that 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over. 


$3.50  at  all  bookstores  or  jrom 

THE  JOHN  DAY  COMPANY,  INC.    -^    25  ^Vest  45th  Street    -^    New  York 
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What  Constitutes  Waste-Free  Selling 

in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Field? 


The  question  of  coverage 

How  can  you  obtain  efficient  advertising  cov- 
erage of  the  buyers  and  buying  influences  in 
the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Field? 


CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 

Monthly  to  32,000 


The  men  you  must  sell  are,  through  the  nature 
of  their  work,  constantly  on  the  move.  They 
bid  for  jobs  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
may  be  building  bridges  today  and  paving 
streets  next  month.  Vocational  records  show 
further  that  they  move  around  freely  from 
one  organization  to  another. 

Certainly  this  is  a  real  problem  in  "coverage." 
But  a  logical  answer  lies  in  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  all  these  men  need  a  business 
paper  service  which  covers  their  field  editori- 
ally n.s  a  icholc.  When  you  address  your  sell- 
ing to  the  62,000  readers  of  Engineering  Netvs- 
Record  and  Construction  Methods  you  address 
the  men  who  form  the  very  backbone  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  in  all  its 
branches  everywhere. 


Here  is  your 
waste ! 


'coverage,"  with  practically  no 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS -RECORD 

Weekly  to  30,000 


McGraw-Hill   Publishing    Company,   Inc.,   New   York,    Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,   St.   Louis,   San  Francisco,   London 
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When 
Great  Automobile  Manufacturers 

advertise  in  g  q  g  j  q  ^ 


MORE  newspaper  lineage  is  used 
by  automobile  manufacturers 
than  any  other  group  of  foreign  adver- 
tisers in  Boston. 

Here  is  a  class  of  product  that  must 
be  sold  to  people  with  at  least  a  fair 
degree  of  bujang  power.  Certainly  the 
study  of  how  these  manufacturers  lo- 
cate their  market  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  all  who  seek  sales  volume  in 
the  Boston  territory, 

The  Qlobe  is  first  in 
aiitomohile  advertising 

In  the  year  1927 — as  in  1926— the 
Globe  led  all  other  Boston  papers  in 
automotive  advertising — both  display 
and  classified  as  well  as  total. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  leader- 
ship? Simply  that  the  Globe  dominates 
the  richest  section  of  the  Boston  market 
— the  12-mile  trading  area  consisting  of 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  people 
and  wealth  in  New  England. 

The  principle  found  in  the  automo- 
tive group  applies  to  other  products  as 
well.  It  is  a  fact  of  high  significance 
that  Boston  department  stores  place 
more  advertising  in  the  Globe,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  than  in  any  other 
Boston  papers. 

THE  GLOBE  has  built  up  this  great  rec- 
ord because  of  its  strong  hold  upon  its 
readers.  To  men  the  Globe's  freedom  from 
bias  or  favoritism  in  politics,  sports  or  edi- 
torials, brings  wide  popularity.  Among  women 
the  Globe's  special  features,  including  the 
widely  known  Household  Department,  make 
it  the  daily  counselor  in  New  England  homes. 
To  reach  the  heart  of  Boston's  Buying 
Group  you  must  use  the  Globe  first. 


This  key  market  contains: 

74%   of  all   department   store   package 

deliveries 
61%  of  all  grocery  stores 
60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
S7%  of  all  drug  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  auto  dealers  and  garages 


The  Boston  Globe 

The    Qlobe    sells    Boston's    Buying    Qroup 

Publisher's  Statement  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Six  Months  ending  Scptenil>er  30,  1927 

DaUy  293,452         -         -         Sunday  329,!J18 
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"THEMLSICOF 
WHAT  HAPPENS 


99 


IIFE.  the  Great  Conduc- 
g  LjT""  tor,  raises  his  baton  and 
Irom  four  corners  ol  the 
earth  comes  the  great 
symphony  of  What  Happens.  ... 
A  thousand  eyes  and  a  thoasand 
cars  could  not  see  and  hear  what 
the  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 
brings  to  yon  In  print  every  day. 
Hundreds,  news-hungry,  unflag- 
ging, patrol  the  thoroughfares  of 
the  universe.  Ships,  trains,  motor 
cars  and  'planes  transport  them 
where  history  Is  being  made. 
Photographs  and  word-pictures 
are  flashed  to  Tribune  foreign 
olbces  to  be  hurried  across  space 
to  the  Tribune  Tower,  monolith  of 
the  world's  most  efhclent  agency. 
Wherever  a  significant  chord  Is 
struck,  yon  will  tand  Tribune  peo- 
ple recording  every  note  of  It  .  .  . 
The  Music  of  What  Happens. 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 
is  so  highly  regarded  by  other  pub- 
lishers that  29  leading  American 
newspapers  maintain  special 
leased  wires  Into  The  Tribune 
ofhce  so  they  may  share  In  Tribune 
■coops.  Some  402  other  papers 
regularly  buy  Tribune  features, 
art  and  articles.  To  get  world  news 


Dratcn  by  RoclttreU  Kent  for  The  CbUaso  Triounc 

Under  the  riTctlnft  hammer'a  machlne-Aua  crescendo  beats  the  sombre 
dirge  of  the  ram  batterlnft  down  the  greatness  of  Yesterday  ....  aloft 
19  the  optimistic  pizzicato  of  Tomorrow's  promise  ....  and  the  great 
Director's  baton  weaves  them  all  Into  a  narrative  symphony,  starting 
with  the  crash  of  the  dawn  and  ending  with  the  lutlaby  of  the  sunset. 
Everyday  this  symphony  Is  new — It  Is  The  Music  of  What  Happens! 


brst.  to  read  It  while  the  echoes  of 
events  are  still  sounding,  more 
than,7M.S95  people  buy  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  each  week-day^ 
l.ice.ns  buy  their  Tribune  every 
Sunday. 

Forceful,  frankly  written.  The 
Dally  Tribune  has  more  circula- 
tion In  Chicago  and  suburbs  alone 
than  the  total  circulation  of  any 
other  Chicago  week-day  news- 
paper. In  addition.  The  Tribune 
Is  the  preferred  newspaper  of  20% 


to  90  %  of  the  families  In  1312  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Chicago 
territory.  Because  The  Tribune 
does  the  world's  greatest  news- 
gathering  |ob.  It  Is  of  Incalculable 
value  as  a  newspaper  and  an  adver- 
tising medium.  The  conbdence 
which  The  Tribune  has  built  In 
itself  Is  shared  by  Its  advertisers. 
Supreme  In  Its  beld.  The  Tribune 
has  always  offered  the  high  quality 
of  Its  advertising  columns  at  • 
quantity  price. 


aHfim^if  Wxihtm 


THE     WORLD'S      GREATEST      NEWSPAPE 

February  Clrcnlation:  Dally  794,895;  Sunday  1,169,178 
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CERTAIN  luxury  industries 
started  generations  ago  with 
advertising.  They  grew  up  with 
an  advertising  tradition.  And  they 
emerged,  naturally  and  gracefully, 
into  a  modern  advertising  pro- 
gram. 

Yet  luxury  circles,  as  a  whole, 
held  in  disdainful  aloofness  from 
advertising  until  after  the  war. 
Most  of  them  were  suffering  from 
the  dignity  and  exclusiveness  com- 
plex. 

Today  luxury  advertising  has 
established  a  definite  place  for 
itself.  It  is  no  longer  "inhibited'' 
with  the  idea  that  the  higher  dig 
nity  is  to  be  found  only  in  silence. 
The  conditions  that  have  brought 
about  this  change  and  the  lead 
ing  tendencies  in  present-day  lux 
ury  advertising  are  discussed  by 
Henry  Eckhardt  in  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue,  "Luxury  Ad 
vertising  Is  Developing  Its  Own 
Technique." 
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c^long  the  Pacific  Coast 

MUCH  newspaper  advertising  is  of  course  seasonal 
in  duration.  Among  the  clients  of  an  agency,  first 
one  pushes  his  product,  then  another.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  result  of 
a  recent  check-up  among  the  advertisers  served  by 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Company.  At  the  time,  it  was 
noted  that  our  various  clients  were  represented  in 
these  three  states  by  newspaper  campaigns  in  439 
different  cities.  This  is  not  the  count  of  the  news- 
papers, of  course,  nor  the  separate  campaigns — 
simply  the  cities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the 
merchandising  power  of  this  effort. 

THE  H.K. MCCANN  COMPANY 

cJdOertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
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fm^^^^L 
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Luxury  Advertising  Is 
I      Developing  Its  Own  Technique 


HENRY   ECKHARDT 


THE  social  and  moral 
revolution  that  took 
place  after  the  war 
revised  many  national  no- 
tions. Among  tliem  were 
the  notions  of  dignity  and 
exclusiveness.  Also,  the 
national  estimate  of  for- 
mality and  high-hat. 

Societv  and  fashion  be- 
came worlds  of  interesting 
human  activities  .  .  . 
through  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping fashion-society 
magazines.  They  became 
worlds  of  ludicrous  hap- 
penings .  .  .  and  inspired 
the  creation  of  a  certain 
now  famous  New  York 
weekly.  The  aristocracy 
gave  up  full-dress,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  adopted  din- 
ner-coats. The  four  hun- 
dred expanded  and  be- 
came  forty   thousand. 

It  was  discovered  by 
merchants  that  all  rich 
people  are  not  aristocracy 
and  that  all  aristocracy  is 
not  rich.  Every  year  raised 

a  new  group  of  big  income       

tax  payers  and  a  new  crop 

of      independent-minded      debutantes. 

And  then  came  over-production. 

Luxury     advertising,     willy     nilly. 
just  had  to  come. 


iliuto  by  Worsinger  Wiiviow  Service  for  Richard  Hiidnut 

In  1920,  the  money  spent  in  magazine  advertising  for 
silverware  was  .5750,000.  Of  this,  the  amount  spent  on 
sterling  was  nil.  By  1926,  the  silverware  classification 
in  magazines  had  built  up  to  81,500,000,  and  sterling 
accounted  for  close  to  §500,000. 

Luxury  advertising  seems  to  have  arrived.  The  last 
and  strongest  stronghold  of  the  non-advertising  and  the 
non-advertisable  has  succumbed.  Today,  luxury  adver- 
tising is  not  only  a  fact;  it  is  already  a  technique. 


And  now  that  it  is  here,  we  have 
had  unfolded  before  us  such  astound- 
ing procedures  as  these: 

The    Sherrv-Xetherland    usins    na- 


tional magazines  and  big 
circulation  dealers  to  fill 
126  apartments  in  the 
highest  priced  apartment 
hotel  in  New  York. 

G  o  r  h  a  m  using  news- 
papers to  advertise  a  36- 
piece  solid  silver  service 
for  $3,600,  and  giving  the 
price. 

Rolls-Royce  taking  full 
pages  explaining  why  no 
Rolls-Royce  ever  wears  out. 

Art  galleries,  interior 
decorators,  antique  dealers, 
using  space  as  they  never 
have  before. 

And  the  whole  high-hat, 
high-price-world,  thinking 
in  terms  of  advertising. 

Luxury  advertising  is 
now  developing  its  own 
technique.  It  is  discover- 
ing its  own  what-to-do  and 
what-not-to-do. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
discoveries  and  tendencies 
which  Luxury  advertising 
is  following: 

In  brief,  the  modern 
technique  is  resolving  it- 
self into  these  four  steps: 

1.  Know  what  to  say. 

2.  Say  it  with  facts. 

3.  Say  it  in  good  taste. 

4.  Keep  on  saving  it. 
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Knoiv  What  to  Say 

WILL  you  tell  the  public  your 
name,  your  address,  your  busi- 
ness, and  let  it  go  at  that?  Will  you 
repeat  this  "card"  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Publick  have  it  drummed  into  their 
callous  ears? 

That  plan  has  plenty  of  good  prece- 
dent. It  is  the  most  ancient  and  most 
respected  of  formulas.  It  has  all  the 
safety  and  dignity  which  lie  in  say- 
ing nothing  in  an  assured  manner. 
But,  like  all  100  per  cent  safe  things, 
how  deadly  .  .  .  how  monotonous  .  .  . 
in  this  alert  world. 


Or,  will  you  dazzle  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Publick  into  appreciation? 

That  plan  is  adopted  by  some  be- 
ginners in  luxury  advertising.  And 
soon  they  discover  that  5-cent  soap  is 
the  real  grand  dame  of  our  magazines; 
that  dollar  boxes  of  candy  have  ap- 
propriated all  the  grand  language  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  two  dollar 
box.  There  are  no  dazzles  left  for  the 
poor  luxury  advertiser. 

The  luxury  advertiser  should  really 
start  "behind"  advertising. 

Start  with  a  study,  an  analysis,  of 
what  you  can  and  should  say.  Dis- 
cover exactly  what  you  can  offer  that 
your  competitors  can't  offer.  Reduce 
this,  if  you  can,  to  one  single  idea. 

If  you  can  thus  arrive  at  something 
very  tangible,  such  as  Canadian-Pa- 
cific's position  as  the  worlds  greatest 


of 


your 


travel  system  .  .  . 
great!  Your  ad- 
vertising is  well 
started.  Perhaps, 
though,  it  will 
be  a  real  yet 
subtle  superiori- 
ty in  style,  such 
as  Cheney  has  in 
silks.  Perhaps  il 
will  be  a  real,  yet 
hidden  superiori- 
ty, in  q  u  a  1  i  t  y. 
such  as  in  Osh- 
kosh  Trunks.  Or. 
perhaps,  only  a 
superior  packag 
ing  or  style  of 
service.  What- 
ever it  is,  find  it : 
hold  on  to  it;  re- 
duce it  to  as  defi- 
nite and  simple 
terms  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  the  cornerstone 
plan. 

Then  discover  who  buys!  Do  wives 
get  the  desire  and  husbands  do  the 
shopping,  as  in  cruises?  Do  women 
decide  the  question  of  style  and  men 
the  investment,  as  in  fine  motor  cars? 
Is  it  the  woman  of  fashion,  or  of  in- 
tellect? Is  it  the  man  trying  to  please 
a  woman,  and  who  is  the  woman? 

Reduce    the    buyer    to    as    definite 
terms  as  possible.    That  decides  your 
media,  keeps  you  from  wasting  money 
on  the  wrong  set;  and, 
knowing     whom     you 
are  talking  to,  you  can 
better  gauge  your  talk. 

Then  discover  why 
people  buy — or  don't 
buy!  Discover  both 
the  apparent  reasons 
and  the  real  reasons. 
People  buy  wedding 
gifts  at  Ovington's  be- 
cause it  is  smart  to  do 
so — and  also  because 
the  gifts  are  so  origi- 
nal, so  desirable.  Which  is  the  stronger 
reason  ? 

People  send  Sherry's  Candy  because 
it  is  impressive  and  also  because  it  is 
the  dainty,  exclusive  French  type  of 
candy.  Is  the  "impression"  a  stronger 
appeal   than  the  candy  itself?     What 


BLACK,   STARR  &    FROST 

do  people  think  of  the  candy  itself? 
It's  important  to  know. 

Again,  what  are  people  thinking? 
How  are  they  trending?  How  gen- 
erally is  it  said  that  Tiffany  is  "mid- 
Victorian,"  that  Cartier  is  "fabulously 
expensive,"  or  that  Bergdorf-Goodman 
has  style-leadership  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  is  the  choice  of  peo- 
ple who  matter?  Are  winter-vacation- 
ists finding  the  daily  change  of  scen- 
ery on  a  cruise  more  attractive  than  the 
unchanging  vista  of  a  Florida  resort? 
Such  are  the  ques- 
tions which  determine 
all  the  tactics  of  your 
selling.  Get  the  an- 
swers, even  if  it  costs 
a  lot  of  money.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will 
you  know  exactly  what 
your  advertising 
should  do.  and  what  it 
should  say. 

II 

Sa\  It  uith   Facts 

S    a    luxury   advertiser,    there   are 
additional   temptations  you  must 
resist — right  here  and  now. 

You  must  resist  the  impulse  to~ 
speak  "ritzily."  You  see,  any  one  can 
do  that,  whether  entitled  to  or  not. 
Thus.   Finrhlev  and  Tripler   look,  ad- 
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vertisingly,  nuicli  more  exclusive  than 
Sulka  and  Budd.  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 
looks  more  the  style-leader  than  Berg- 
dorf-Goodman. 

And,  you  must  re- 
sist tlie  quite  proper 
urge  to  assert  quali- 
ty. What  "best"  or 
"finest"  is  left  for 
Packard  to  say  after 
Chevrolet,  Hudson. 
Buick  and  Chrysler 
have  paraded  their 
"bests"  and  "  finests  ?  " 

Above  all,  you 
must  not  assert  lux- 
ury. The  Hotel  St. 
Regis  talked  about 
its  gold  door-knobs 
— and  was  promptly 
branded  as 
millionairish. 

Americans   do   not 
shun  luxury.  In  fact, 
they  lap  it  up.     But  nevertheless,  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  is  still  New 
Englandish.      Your    man    of    wealth 


grossly 


DRAWING   BY   "z£r0' 


wants  to  rationalize  every  luxury  pur- 
chase on  tlie  basis  of  investment  and 
usefulness.  His  wife  delights  in  spend- 
ing frivolously  in 
some  directions,  but 
she  rationalizes  too. 
Fashion  and  taste  are 
her  pet  excuses. 

So  don't  say  your 
say  with  glittering 
generalities  that 
mean  nothing,  nor 
with  a  luxury  em- 
phasis which  pro- 
claims, "Come  all  ye 
with  more  money 
than  brains." 

Say  it  with  straight 
facts.  Use  these  facts 
either  as  (1)  news; 
or  (2)  rationaliza- 
tion. 

If     you     can     an- 
nounce,    like     Schu- 
macher,  geometric   design   in   decora- 
tive   fabrics,    what    further    emphasis 
could  you  possibly  give  to  style  leader- 


ship, to  exclusiveness?  The  simple 
news  is  enough;  and  it  has  the  virtue 
of  involving  no  claims,  of  demanding 
no  superlatives,  of  being  interesting. 
The  second  method,  rationaliza- 
tion, is  far  subtler  but  none  the  less 
effective.  It  can  be  used  in  either  of 
two  situations:  (1)  where  the  pur- 
chase motive  is  snobbery  or  luxury 
and    you    wish    to    cover    it    up    with 


OVINCTON  BROS.  CO. 

"sweet  reason";  (2)  where  you  make 
your  main  point,  prestige  or  standing, 
by  assuming  it  and  going  on  to  related 
details. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  first 
is  the  re-         [Continued  on  page  62] 


Advertising  and  the  Tide  of  Trade 

JOHN    BENSON 
President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


ADVERTISING,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  been  a  big  factor 
in  stimulating  trade,  in  sup- 
porting mass  production,  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living. 
It  has  been  in  many  ways  the 
heart  beats  of  commerce.  But  people  unfamiliar 
with  it  do  not  realize  its  full  economic  function,  how 
it  not  only  stimulates  but  regulates  business,  how 
delicate  an  adjustment  it  makes  between  large-scale 
production  and  widespread  consumption,  how  it 
steadies  output,  finds  an  outlet  for  it. 

Nor  does  the  layman  realize  what  advertising  can 
do  in  the  future  to  solve  the  most  stubborn  and  the 
most  vital  problem  confronting  American  business: 
the  high  cost  of  distribution. 

When  I  think  what  advertising  may  accomplish  in 
dealing  with  that  stubborn  and  vital  problem,  I  am 
thrilled  at  the  prospect.  The  tide  of  trade,  of  mer- 
chandise flowing  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
is  propelled  by  two  forces;  the  one  pushing  from 
the  producer's  end,  the  other  pulling  from  the  con- 
sumer's. These  two  great  forces  give  momentum 
to  American  business.  The  extent  to  which  each 
one  operates  in  proportion  to  the  other  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  cost  of  distribution 


and  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  one  is  tremendously 
expensive;  the  other  costs  little  or  nothing,  relatively 
speaking.  The  more  pull  you  get  into  the  con- 
sumer's end,  the  less  push  is  required  at  the  pro- 
ducer's end.  If  advertising  ever  does  become  the 
pidling  power  it  can  become,  we  may  save  billions 
now  going  to  waste  in  trying  to  shove  down  people's 
throats  what  they  should  be  glad  to  buy  of  their 
own  knowledge  and  volition. 

If  advertising  became  more  of  a  buying  guide  for 
the  masses  than  it  is,  stimulating  an  intelligent  de- 
sire not  only  for  more  and  better  things,  but  also 
for  particular  brands,  so  that  the  purchaser  would 
universally  take  tlie  initiative  and  ask  for  what  he 
wants,  what  a  revolution  would  occur!  Much  of 
the  enormous  pressure  behind  selling  could  be  re- 
leased. We  might  sell  a  little  less,  at  first,  but  at 
much  better  profit,  and  at  prices  so  much  lower  that 
purchasing  power  might  eventually  be  doubled. 
Think  what  that  would  mean  in  the  recovery  of  vol- 
ume along  sound  lines. 

How  can  advertising  be  made  to  function  more 
actively  as  a  buying  guide?  Simply  by  gaining  and 
holding  more  popular  confidence  in  its  statements, 
by  making  those  statements  more  sincere,  more  in- 
formative and  more  helpful  to  the  reader. 
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Pseudo-Science  in  Selling 

Perhaps  the  Cure  Lies  in  Education,  but  It  Is  More  Reasonable  to  Believe  That 
Scientific  Knowledge  Will  Always  Be  Far  Ahead  of  the  General  Public 

MORRIS    FISHBEIN,    M  .  D  . 

Editor,  "The  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,"  Chicago 


I 


THE  highly  modest  agent  of  a 
widely  advertised  insurance  com- 
pany recently  spent  a  small  for- 
tune to  get  people  to  send  for  a  small 
booklet  on  "dyskinesia — the  pet  ail- 
ment of  erring  millions."  The  word, 
which  means  a  lack  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, can  be  found  in  the  big  Webster 
unabridged  dictionary  under 
the  heavy  line  that  separates 
the  little  used  and  obso- 
lete words  from  the  good 
ones.  In  the  same  issue  of 
the  woman's  magazine  in 
which  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared was  the  announce- 
ment of  a  yeast  preparation. 
The  writer  did  not  beat 
about  the  bush  in  telling  his 
message.  He  said,  "Start  to- 
day to  banish  constipation." 
It  is  rumored  that  little 
cakes  of  yeast  sell  better 
than  health  or  scientific  edu- 
cation. 

Today  interest  in  science 
and  health  is  being  worked 
by  advertising  agents  to 
what  a  common  man  would 
call  a  frazzle.  Of  course,  it 
all  began  with  Feasley  and 
"halitosis,"  but  the  bad 
breath  becomes  stronger  and 
more  odoriferous  with  every 
issue  of  the  popular  magazines.  The 
peak  is  perhaps  the  advertisements  for 
the  tooth  pastes.  According  to  one 
series  "six  little  mouth  glands  .... 
provide  the  natural  fluids  which  pro- 
tect your  fine  white  teeth  against  de- 
cay." Another  insists,  however,  that 
"dull  teeth  are  traced  in  their  entirety 

to  a  film  that  forms  on  teeth 

Many  serious  tooth  and  gum  distur- 
bances are  traced  almost  as  complete- 
ly to  the  same  source."  But  the  fluids 
from  the  little  glands  must  make  the 
film!  Then  there  are  a  number  of 
pastes  that  presumably  kill  germs. 
Obviously  a  certain  amount  of  scien- 
tific medicine  is  needed   to   correlate 


these  various  points  of  view.  Most  ot 
the  evidence  thus  far  available  indi- 
cates that  any  good  soap  will  cleanse, 
that  any  good  pumice  or  chalk  will 
polish,  that  the  germs  once  removed 
are  likely  to  come  in  with  the  next 
mouthful  of  food  or  the  next  breath  of 
air,   and  that  the  real   defences  come 


ASSOCIATED  with  The  Journal  of  the 
■^  *-  American   Medical   Association   since 


1913,  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  is  a  leading 
authority  on  present  day  practices  and 
ethics  in  the  field  of  medicine.  In  this 
article,  which  discusses  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  selling  through  pseudo-science, 
he  says:  '"This  technic  of  pseudo-science 
that  is  used  to  sell  products  scientifically 
to  unscientific  readers  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  mysticism  that  the  ancient 
priest  physicians  used  to  conceal  their 
faith  healing.  The  magic  is  the  wizardry 
of  obfuscation.  The  old  time  practitioner 
used  to  write  his  prescriptions  in  Latin 
for  much  the  same  reason.  Men  fear  and 
respect  what  they  do  not  understand." 


permits  the  proprietor  of  another 
chain  of  beauty  shops  to  exploit  a 
beautifying  skin  food,  a  skin  toning 
lotion  special,  an  anti-wrinkle  cream, 
and  other  funny  preparations. 

This  technic  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  mysticism  that  the  ancient  priest 
physicians  used  to  conceal  their  faith 
healing.  The  magic  is  the 
wizardry  of  obfuscation.  The 
old  time  practitioner  used  to 
write  his  prescriptions  in 
Latin  for  much  the  same 
reason.  Men  fear  and  re- 
spect what  they  do  not 
understand.  After  Benjamin 
Franklin    flew  his   kite   and 


lighning     from     the 


from  within  the  body,  brought  by  the 
blood  to  all  living  tissues. 

The  supreme  bunk  comes  to  light 
in  some  of  the  cosmetic  advertising. 
Dermatologists  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  skin  food 
except  that  which  comes  through  the 
blood.  Thousands  of  ladies  buy  skin 
foods  which  they  smear  on  and  which 
can  do  nothing  but  make  the  skin  more 
flexible  or  pliable.  One  series  of 
beauty  shops  advertises  "only  good 
circulation  can  strengthen  sagging 
muscles  and  restore  the  firm  contour 
and  the  satiny  skin  texture  of  youth." 
The  statement  is  approximately  true. 
The    same    publication,    nevertheless. 


drew 

skies,  Elisha  Perkins  was 
able  to  sell  thousands  of  his 
metallic  tractors  to  draw 
electricity  from  the  body. 
When  transmission  of  waves 
through  the  air  became  a 
science,  Albert  Abrams  con- 
fused the  populace  with  his 
electronic  method  of  diag- 
nosis and  healing.  More  re- 
cently all  sorts  of  bogus 
healing  devices  are  sold  with 
the  claim  that  the  creation 
of  a  magnetic  field  around 
the  body  will  magnetize  the 
iron  in  the  blood  and  thus 
cure  many  chronic  diseases.  The  iron 
in  the  blood  is  organic  iron — try  to 
pick  up  a  piece  of  spinach  with  a 
magnet.  Fortunately  reputable  journ- 
als and  magazines  will  not  carry  the 
advertising,  but  the  radio,  too  young 
perhaps,  lends  itself  to  the  sale  of 
tiiese  devices. 

All  sorts  of  apparatus  are  now  sold 
for  administering  ultra-violet  rays. 
Some  are  merely  incandescent  lamps 
colored  purple,  others  weaker  than 
ordinary  sunlight.  The  limitations 
and  dangers  of  the  ultra-violet  have 
been  clearly  defined  by  the  physicists 
and  physicians  but  popular  fancy  is 
ready    to     [Continued  on  page  81  ] 
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Open  Displays"  Are  Speeding  Up 

Retail  Turnover 

The  Effect  This  Vogue  Is  Having   on  Packaging,   Trade-Marks  and 
Manufacturers'  Retail  Policies  in  General 


JOHN   ALLEN   MURPHY 


THE  head  of  a  large 
store  showed  me, 
not  long  ago,  a  sys- 
tem which  he  had  devised 
for  protecting  his  greet- 
ing cards  against  depre- 
ciation. The  system  con- 
sists of  showing  cards  in 
glass  cases.  "That 
scheme,"  the  merchant 
boasted,  "is  saving  us 
three  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  soiled,  torn  and 
stolen  cards." 

"Yes,"  I  volunteered, 
"but  isn't  it  costing  you 
many  times  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  lost 
sales?" 

He  admitted  that  probably  it  was 
losing  the  store  some  business,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  had  no  conception 
of  how  much  the  loss  actually 
amounted  to. 

If  this  man  could  appreciate  the  full 
truth,  he  would  gladly  throw  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  soiled  cards 
into  the  furnace  every  year  and  regard 
it  as  a  good  investment. 

Merchants,  in  all  lines,  are  rapidly 
discovering  that  goods  will  not  sell 
unless  they  are  displayed,  and  that 
they  will  sell  ten  times  faster  if  they 
are  shown  out  in  the  open,  where 
customers  can  handle  them.  Putting 
merchandise  in  glass  show  cases  is  a 
big  improvement  over  keeping  them  in 
bins  or  under  counters  or  on  inacces- 
sible shelves.  But  goods  behind  glass 
will  not  sell  as  freely  as  when  there 
is  no  physical  barrier  between  the 
hand  of  the  shopper  and  the  merchan- 
dise. 

Obviously  some  articles  are  of  such 
value  that  they  have  to  be  shown  in 
glass  cases.  No  doubt  it  would  be  in- 
advisable for  a  jeweler  to  adopt  the 
open  display  plan  of  exhibiting  his 
wares.   Many  things  are  so  fragile  that 


Courtesy   "Good  Hardware 


they  cannot  stand  indiscriminate 
liandling.  Also  in  selling  merchandise, 
such  as  six  dollar  neckties  or  a  two 
hundred  dollar  handbag  or  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  piece  of  tapestry,  it  is  not 
sound  selling  strategy  to  make  such 
things  too  approachable. 

But  most  commodities  do  not  fall 
tmder  any  of  the  above  exclusive  classi- 
fications. 

It  is  possible  to  display  them  openly 
on  tables  or  counters  without  damag- 
ing them  or  lessening  their  value  in 
the  eyes  of  customers. 

IT  was  the  chain  store  systems,  espe- 
cially the  Woolworth  and  Kresge 
organizations,  that  started  this  "open 
display"  vogue.  The  chains  owe  their 
success  very  largely  to  their  display 
methods.  They  keep  their  goods  in 
plain  sight.  Their  stores  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  practically  all  merchan- 
dise is  within  reach.  To  be  sure,  a 
few  articles  are  stolen  and  some  goods 
are  broken  or  soiled,  but  the  loss  that 
is  suffered  in  this  way  is  insignificant 
compared  to  the  greater  sales  that  arc 
achieved  by  reason  of  the  open  dis- 
plays. 

The  five  and  ten  cent  and  variety 


chains,  depend  on  display 
almost  entirely  for  their 
sales.  They  do  very  little 
advertising,  except  of  an 
institutional  c  h  a  r  a  c  ter. 
Their  clerks  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  any  selling. 
All  they  are  allowed  to  do 
is  to  offer  to  help  a 
patron. 

Customers  practically 
wait  on  themselves  in 
these  stores.  They  usually 
select  the  articles  they 
want  and  hand  them  to  a 
saleswoman  to  be 
wrapped. 

It  has  been  found  that 
when  people  are  left  to  their  own  voli- 
tion, in  this  manner,  they  will  ordi- 
narily buy  more  than  when  a  sales- 
woman  takes  the  initiative  in  the  trans> 
action. 

AN  interesting  fact  about  chain  store 
display  methods  is  that  they  usu- 
ally increase  the  size  of  a  product's  dis- 
play with  the  advance  of  its  season. 
For  instance,  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company  stores  will  give  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  about  two  feet  of 
counter  space  early  in  September.  This 
space  is  increased  gradually  until  by 
December  15th  it  is  occupying  entire 
sections.  These  ornaments,  by  the  way, 
are  fragile  and  yet  the  company  places 
them  on  open  counters,  where  custo- 
mers can  easily  poke  their  fingers 
through  these  gaudy  baubles.  The  loss 
is  terrific,  but  after  all  it  is  only  a 
reasonable  sales  expense  which  the 
company  gladly  pays  to  achieve  a  high 
ornament  volume. 

The  chains  have  discovered  that 
there  is  a  saturation  point  in  display 
space. 

Increase  the  size  of  the  space  up 
to  a  definite  point  and  sales  will  in- 
crease likewise.     If  space  is  increased 
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beyond  that  point,  sales  will  diminish. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal 
space  for  a  certain  product.  It  varies 
in  every  community.  The  manager 
must  constantly  make  experiments. 

Much  could  be  written  on  this  point, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  chain  stores 
have  been  highly  efficient  in  their  dis- 
play methods — so  efficient  that  inde- 
pendent stores  in  other  fields  have 
been  feeling  the  pinch  of  their  compe- 
tition for  years. 


Hardware  stores,  especially,  have 
felt  this  competition  severely.  The 
sales  of  tools  to  the  householder  have 
dropped  off  considerably.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this,  but  one  of 
the  principal  causes  is  that  people 
are  buying  cheap  tools  from  the  variety 
stores. 

The  chains  also  do  an  enormous 
business  in  cooking  utensils,  kitchen 
ware,  cutlery,  etc.  Most  of  this  busi- 
ness is  taken     [Continued  on  page  56] 


Industry  Approaches  the  Era 
of  Giant  Power 


GLENN    FRANK 
President,  University  of  Wisconsin 


FROM  a  technical  point  of  view 
we  are  today  in  a  twilight  zone 
between  an  old  machine  industry 
that  rested  on  steam  power  and  a  new 
machine  industry  that  will  rest  on  elec- 
tric power.  And  between  the  two  there 
is  a  difference  as  wide  as  the  world. 
In  a  machine  industry  resting  on  steam 
power,  the  worker  must  go  to  the 
power;  in  a  machine  industry  resting 
on  electric  power  the  power  can  be 
taken  to  the  worker.  A  machine  in- 
dustry resting  on  steam  power  must 
centralize;  a  machine  industry  resting 
on  electric  power  may  decentralize. 

The  political  and  social  critics  of 
machine  industry  have  until  recently 
assumed  that  we  could  not  have  mass 
production  without  centralization,  and 
so  they  said  that  we  could  not  remedy 
the  human  evils  of  centralization  with- 
out renouncing  mass  production.  They 
knew  that  we  would  not  renounce  mass 
production  and  go  back  to  cottage  in- 
dustries— except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  home  brewing — and  so  they  have, 
here  and  there,  given  up  hope  of  cor- 
recting the  human  disadvantages  of 
centralization  save  through  a  radical 
revolt  against  machine  industry  itself. 
And  if  the  technical  necessity  for 
industrial  centralization  should  re- 
main, those  political  and  social  critics 
would  be  logically  correct  in  their  con- 
clusions. But  the  outlook  is  that  tech- 
nical developments  in  the  generation, 
transmission  and  sale  of  electric  power 
will  ultimately  make  possible  the  car- 
rying on  of  mass  production  more 
profitably  in  a  decentralized  than  in  a 
centralized   industry.     It   is   probably 


only  a  question  of  time  until  Ameri- 
can industry  will  stop  the  complete 
manufacture  and  assembly  of  all  the 
parts  of  complicated  machines  and  of 
even  simpler  commodities  in  great  in- 


as  points  of  assembly,  for  ultimately 
we  shall  ship  parts  to  the  very  door- 
ways of  local  markets  for  assembly. 

In  short,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an 
era  of  giant  power  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  put  our  factories  at  the 
sources  of  our  raw  material  rather 
than  at  the  sources  of  our  motive  power 
only.  This  will  mean  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry. 

And  when  industry  is  decentralized, 
many  of  the  ugly  social  problems  that 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  indus- 
trial centralization  will  automatically 
disappear,  because  their  root  cause 
will  have  disappeared. 

The  amazing  fact  of  mass  produc- 
tion and  mass  distribution  is  this- — in 
the  hands  of  really  great  industrial 
statesmen  mass  production  and  mass 
distribution  make  possible  four  seem- 
ingly contradictory  things  at  one  and 
the  same  time:  Higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  lower  prices  and  larger  total 
profits.  But  in  a  system  of  centralized 
machine  industry  the  immediate  per- 
sonal benefits  of  these  four  things 
come  most  richly  to   the  great  indus- 


Courtesy.  Paramount  IMctures  Corporation 

"metropolis" — CITY    OF   TOMORROW? 


dustrial  centers.  The  various  parts  will 
be  manufactured  in  factories  located 
at  the  varied  sources  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials. For  a  time  great  industrial 
centers  will  persist  as  points  at  which 
the  parts,  manufactured  elsewhere,  are 
assembled  and  from  which  they  are 
shipped  to  local  markets.  But  in  time 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  congested 
industrial  centers  will  disappear  even 


trial  centers,  although,  of  course,  they 
indirectly  benefit  even  the  most  re- 
mote regions;  but  mass  production  in 
a  decentralized  industry  will  spread 
the  immediate  personal  benefits  of 
these  four  things  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Annual  Banquet  of  the  Trust  Company  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 
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THE   MODEL   ELECTRICAL   CITY   ILLUMINATED 


Unique  Light  Demonstration 
Used  in  Advertising  Course 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


THE  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation has  recently  conducted 
a  successful  experiment  in  edu- 
cation which  is,  in  many  respects, 
unique.  Its  object  is  to  foster  effi- 
cient utilization  of  electric  lighting  in 
advertising  rather  than  to  increase 
current  consumption. 

The  First  Electric  Advertising 
Course  was  attended  by  more  than  two 
hundred  electric  power  sales  execu- 
tives and  the  salesmanagers  of  electric 
sign  companies.  The  lecturers  included 
experts  from  various  branches  of  the 
industry.  Their  courses  were  planned 
to  inform  the  industry  as  a  whole  of 
developments  in  its  component  parts. 
The  history  of  the  industry  from  the 
time  of  the  first  crude  wooden  signs 
to  the  modern  signs  of  huge  size. 
flashers,  colors  and  animation,  gas 
filled  tubes,  etc.,  was  detailed.  Future 
possibilities  in  electrical  signs  were 
elaborated  and  improvements  in  sales 
methods  and  cooperative  effort  dis- 
cussed. The  lecturers  found,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Edison  Lighting  In- 
stitute at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  unusual  op- 
portunity to  present  their  stories  with 
telling  effect. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  to  local 
merchants  of  a  well  lighted  store  win- 


dow, they  had  a  complete,  full-sized, 
two-window  store  front  at  their  dis- 
posal, laid  out  with  merchandise  and 
equipped  with  convenient  switching 
arrangements. 

By  pressing  one  of  series  of  snap 
switches,  the  lecturers  could  demon- 
strate various  forms  of  direct  and  in- 


direct lighting  and  a  wide  range  of  in- 
tensities. 

In  another  room  was  displayed  a 
miniature  city  street,  with  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  stores,  hotels  and 
business  buildings,  a  perfect  replica 
of  a  business  street.  More  than  two 
hundred  combinations  of  street  light- 
ing, traffic  regulation  equipment,  win- 
dow display  lighting  and  advertising 
signs  could  be  shown  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. 

The  most  impressive  exhibit,  par- 
ticularly to  advertising  men,  was  the 
miniature  city  of  skyscrapers,  equipped 
with  every  form  of  advertising  sign 
and  every  system  of  flood  lighting. 
The  architectural  design  of  the  model 
was  conceived  and  executed  by  Ber- 
thold  Audsley  of  the  Edison  Lighting 
Institute.  A.  L.  Powell,  Director  of  the 
Institute,  designed  the  lighting  effects. 

This  miniature  city  fills  the  entire 
stage  of  a  lecture  hall,  along  the  sides 
of  which  are  models  of  sign  control 
equipment  and  various  kinds  of  in- 
terior and  outdoor  sign  letters,  includ- 
ing gas-filled  and  indirect  and  directly 
lighted  types.  As  the  lecture  begins, 
two  silver  curtains  are  slowly  drawn 
back  to  reveal  the  dim  shadow  of  the 
outline  of  a  towering  skyscraper  at  the 
extreme  left.  As  the  light  gradually 
increases,  it  reveals  the  heart  of  a 
city  of  tall  buildings. 

The  sky  becomes  overcast;  clouds 
cover  the  scene  in  darkness.  Lights 
are  turned  on  in  the  various  office 
buildings.  A  miniature  thunderstorm 
arises,  with  flashes  of  lightning,  pat- 
tering rain,     [Continued  on  page  54] 
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The  Newspaper  Page  Crashes 
the  Advertising  Section 


PHILOLOGISTS  and  lexicogra- 
phers have  long  since  noted  the 
pressure  of  newspaper  reading 
and  writing  upon  the  language.  Slang 
is  adopted  by  the  "rewrite  men"  to 
put  life  into  their  stories.  In  the  in- 
terminable struggle  with  the  dead-line, 
the  over-facile  typewriter  falls  back 
upon  cliches  and  drops  unconsciously 
into  a  misuse  of  standard  words  which 
become  a  part  of  "journalese"  and 
finally,  through  consistent  repetition 
in  print,  enter  general  speech  and  are 
admitted  to  the  dictionary.  We  all 
tend  to  use  "journalese"  freely  and 
unconsciously  in  our  spoken  English. 
Events  frequently  "transpire"  in  our 
homes,  and  all  but  the  most  pedant- 
ically literate  think  nothing  of  it.  The 
crime  of  the  journalistic  malaprop  is 
particularly  prevalent  in  this  country, 
the  Utopia  of  journalism. 

When  Lord  Northcliffe  discovered 
that  there  exists  a  huge  public  which 
finds  it  easier  to  gape  at  pictures  than 
to  spell  out  words,  another  subtle  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  on  our 
habits.  The  first  tabloid  sprang  into 
life  and  popularity  in  England,  to  be 
later  transplanted  in  America  on  an 
even  more  fertile  soil.  Now  it  flour- 
ishes, and  the  older  papers  that  re- 
ceived the  news  of  its  format  with 
supercilious  scorn  have  in  varying  de- 
grees accepted  one  of  the  principles 
underlying  its  success. 

It  was  not  compressed  news  alone, 
nor  the  highly  colored,  sensational 
treatment  of  it,  that  attracted  readers 
by  the  thousands,  so  much  as  the  pro- 
fusion of  photographs  printed  on  the 
page.  Whether  they  were  extraordi- 
nary or  inane  did  not  matter,  so  long 
as  they  were  photographs.  The  con- 
ventional publishers  watched,  and 
then  many  of  them  came  out  with 
their  own  daily  pages  of  pictures, 
often  duplicating  the  despised  "tabs" 
in  the  subjects  that  they  chose  to  re- 
produce. In  London  the  staid  Times 
had  its  picture  page  as  well,  and  fi- 
nally that  staunch  citadel  of  die-hard 
conservatism,  the  Morning  Post,  gave 


H.  G.  WEEKES 

in.  Its  page  consists  largely  of  archae- 
ological discoveries,  views  of  Eton 
College,  and  royalty  opening  charity 
bazaars,  but  there  it  is — a  page  of 
photographs.  Which  goes  to  show 
that  your  patrician  and  plutocrat,  as 
well  as  your  conmioner  and  worse,  en- 
joys his  quota  of  illustrations. 

Last  year  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
the  large  New  York  department  store, 
created  something  of  a  stir  in  the 
world  of  advertising  by  running  full- 
page  advertisements  in  the  New  York 
dailies  which  followed  closely  the 
typographic  make-up  of  the  papers  in 


which  they  appeared.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  us- 
ing a  style  so  similar,  and  eventually 
it  was  modified.  The  public,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  found  the  transition 
from  the  news  to  the  advertising  page 
easy  and  natural. 

A  typical  recent  Macy  "News-Ad" 
is  shown  in  our  illustration.  It  con- 
sists of  straight  "reading  matter"  with 
the  important  items  carrying  double 
deck  heads,  the  regulation  newspaper 
"boxes,"  and  a  number  of  small  ad- 
vertisements of  different  sizes,  nicely 
varied  in  type  style  and  "pyramided" 
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NE^^  S  AND  MEAN'S  CAUGHT  BY  CONTINENTAL'S  CAMERA  I 


ADVERTISING  PICTURE   PAGE    USED   BY  CONTINENTAL    MOTORS 


to    the    right    in 
paper    fashion. 


characteristic  iiews- 
Tlie  up  and  down 
rules  at  the  sides  are  almost  the  only 
feature  that  would  not  be  found  in  a 
regular  newspaper  page. 

A  series  that  can  be  included  in  the 
same  general  category  is  now  being 
run  in  the  newspapers  by  B.  Altman 
&  Company,  another  New  York  de- 
partment store.  With  a  standing  head, 
"The  Altmanac,"  that  smacks  of  the 
journal,  it  carries  a  main  "news"  item, 
usually  illustrated;  a  series  of  short 
newsy  paragraphs,  each  with  its  own 
headline;  and  small  display  advertise- 
ments in  "boxes."  The  returns  from 
some  of  these  small  boxed  advertise- 
ments have,  it  is  said,  been  surprising- 
ly large — proving  again  that  the  eye 
of  tlie  public  is  readily  drawn  by  a 
style  with  which  it  is  familiar. 

A  feature  of  the  "Altmanac"  series 
that  will  interest  the  typographer  is 
the  use  of  a  heavy  single  rule  at  the 
top  and  left  side  to  mark  off  and  give 
added  prominence  to  the  advertise- 
ments, which  are  planned  for  insertion 
at  tlie  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the 


newspaper  page.  Adaptations  of  the 
newspaper  style  to  advertising  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  news 
pages.  A  number  of  com- 
panies, notably  Fleischman  and 
Pepsodent,  have  lately  been 
featuring  their  products  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  the  roto- 
gravure section.  With  "action" 
and  "portrait"  photographs 
handled  in  the  accepted  roto- 
gravure manner,  they  attract 
the  habitual  Sunday  supple- 
ment reader  whose  eyes  are 
trained  by  years  of  after-break- 
fast slumber  and  page  shuffling 
to  study  all  photographs 
printed  in  brown  toned  ink  and 
to  read  their  captions  very, 
very  carefully.  This  style  has 
also  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  magazine  advertising,  with 
halftones  taking  the  place  of 
the  rotogravure  illustrations. 

Still  another  series  in  tiie 
journalistic  tradition  is  the  Old 
Gold  "Morning  Smile"  and  its 
companionate  "Evening  Smile" 


— the  two  are  identical  except  for  the 
mast-head.  This  series  differed  from 
the  others  in  that  it  resembled  the 
country  newspaper  typographically, 
did  not  carry  photographs,  and  was  of 
three-column  size.  In  one  corner  ap- 
peared a  conventional  advertisement 
for  Old  Gold  cigarettes;  the  rest  of  the 
sheet  was  given  over  to  features  which 
burlesqued  those  of  the  more  rural 
type  of  country  paper — a  daily  comic 
strip,  daily  poem,  column  on  "How  to 
Keep  Well  (by  Doctor  Oldgold),"  so- 
cial news,  and  so  on,  each  being 
brought  to  bear  by  some  amusingly 
far  fetched  connection  on  Old  Gold 
cigarettes. 

LATEST  and  perhaps  most  interest- 
J  ing  of  the  newspaper  adaptations 
is  the  advertising  "picture  page,"  based 
directly  on  the  newspaper  pictorial 
page  and  so  closely  resembling  it  in 
appearance  as  to  necessitate  the  inser- 
tion of  "Advt."  slugs  all  the  way 
across  the  top.  This  style  has  been 
used  in  the  Chicago  dailies  by  Mandel 
Brothers  department  store  and  by  the 
Continental  Motors  Corporation.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
which  shows  a  recent  Continental 
"News  and  Views"  page,  the  pictures, 
reproduced  in  coarse  screen  halftone, 
are  of  much  the  same  order  as  those  of 
the  typical  daily  pictorial  page,  the 
advertising  tie-up  being  left  to  the  cap- 
tions. The  advertiser's  signature  is 
omitted  except  for  captional  references. 
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Bobes  de  Style  Become 

Dainty  Bouffant  Frocks  in 

the  Miss's  Evening  Mode 
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49  Consumer  Dollars— How  Many 
Salaries  Will  They  Pay? 


E.    M.    WEST 


I 


HOW  much  does  it  profit 
a  salesman  to  call  on 
a  grocer  who  takes  in 
over  his  counter  less  than  49 
consumer  dollars  a  week? 

Deducting  his  mark-up,  he 
may  buy  a  total  bill  of  $40 
for  everything  in  his  stock. 

Split  up  $40  among  the  va- 
riety of  items  he  must  have 
to  be  a  grocer. 

How  much  does  it  figure 
for   an  individual   salesman? 

What  is  the  gross  profit  for 
the  house  on  the  bill? 

What  does  delivery  of  the 
goods  cost?  How  much  for 
handling?  How  much  for 
billing? 

And,  we  blush  to  ask,  what 
does  collecting  the  bill  cost? 

When  all  these  items  are 
charged  against  the  gross 
profit,  how  much  has  the 
house  paid  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  covered  this 
outlet? 

What  does  the  salesman 
gain?  Has  he  improved  his 
chances  of  advancement? 

Or,  if  you  will,  how  many 
consumers  has  he  served? 

For,    you    know,    we    must 
put  the  goods  where  the  con- 
sumer  can    find   them,    when     I 
she    goes    looking    for    them 
after  reading  our  advertising. 

We  must  keep  faith  with 
the  consumer. 

Perhaps  you  think  these 
things  aren't  worth  bothering 
about. 

Who  would  think  of  call- 
ing on  a  grocer  whose  aver- 
age sale  is  only  $48.25  a 
week? 

Well,   there  happen    to   be 
fully  3300  of  them  among  the 
16,401      individual      grocers, 
who   reported   their   sales   to    j     ^_ 
the   enumerators    of    the    Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  when  they  counted 
all  retailers  in  thirteen  typical  cities, 
covered    in    the    Distribution    Censusi 


Grocery  Sales  (Retail) 
in  13  Cities 


The  cities  included  are: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chicago,  III.,  Denver,  Colo., 
Kansas    City,    Mo.,    Providence,    R.    I.,    Springfield,    III., 
Syracuse,  iV.  Y.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  Alameda,  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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16,401  Individual  Outlets 


Volume:    $284,756,700 
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which  has  just  been  completed. 

There  were  4507  outlets  classed  as 
selling  under  $5,000  a  year.    The  total 


volume  of  the  4507  was  $11,- 
309,500.  This  figures  $2,509 
average. 

Three-quarters  of  them 
were  below  the  average;  nat- 
urally, one-quarter  above  the 
average.  That  is  what  makes 
averages. 

Were  the  ones  who  ap- 
proach $100  a  week  volume 
any  better  worth  a  salesman's 
call? 

Yet,  propose  to  almost  any 
manufacturer  that  he  deliber- 
ately ignore  25  per  cent  of 
all  the  individual  grocers  in 
easily  accessible  territory: 
listen  to  what  he  will  say  to 
you,  or  of  you. 

These  grocers  are  located  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Chicago, 
111.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Springfield,  111.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
witli  its  auxiliary  market: 
Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berke- 
ley. 

There  were  3524  other 
grocers  among  the  16,401  in- 
dividual stores  who  averaged 
$154.42  a  week  from  consum- 
ers. This  was  the  class  selling 
under  $10,000  a  year,  but 
more  than  $5,000. 

The  next  class  from  $10,000 
to  $24,999  included  5334  in- 
dividual stores,  which  aver- 
aged $296.27  a  week. 

These  three  classifications 
accounted  for  nearly  82  per 
cent  of  all  the  individual  gro- 
cers in  the  13  cities. 

There    were    2111     whose 

sales  exceeded  $25,000  a  year, 

but  did  not  reach  $50,000  a 

year.    715  sold  from  $50,000 

100.000%     ■    to  $99,999,  and  210  sold  in 

i    excess  of  $100,000  annually. 

These  3036  sold  over  one- 
third  more  than  the  other  13,365  who 
did  not  reach  a  $25,000  volume. 
Which        {Continued   on   page  46] 
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Tax  Appeah  Board  Recog- 
nizes Good  U  ill  as  Capital 
Investment 

NO  subject  has  been  more  de- 
hated  and  speculated  about  than 
tlie  tangibility  of  good  will  and  the 
chargreability  of  all  or  part  of  adver- 
tising expenditure  to  capital  account. 

New  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject 
in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  at  Washington  in  the 
case  of  the  Mead  Cycle  Company, 
which,  in  its  purchase  as  a  corpor- 
ation of  the  James  L.  Mead  business 
in  1898.  made  payment  in  stock,  at  a 
figure  of  824,000  for  tangible  assets 
and  $75,000  for  good  will.  The  Board 
of  Appeals  is  satisfied  that  this  valu- 
ation of  good  will  was  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence,  and  decided 
tliat  it  must  be  included  as  invested 
capital  in  the  tax  reports,  even  though 
no  cash  was  paid  for  it. 

In  the  same  decision  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  reiterates  its  previous 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Yeast  Company,  that  "some  part 
of  the  cost  of  advertising  may  be  a 
capital  investment  which  may  be  in- 
cluded as  invested  capital"  in  tax  re- 
turns, provided  that  evidence  for  such 
allocation  of  advertising  expense  is 
furnished. 

Thus,  in  the  hard-boiled  court  of 
tax  experts,  the  status  of  good  will 
and  advertising  as  capital  investment 
is  given  new  assurance  of  stability  and 
actuality.  The  "intangibles"  are  be- 
coming more  tangible  all  the  time. 

Radio  Undergoes  Some 
Reducing  Exercises 

PENITENT  over  its  sins  of  infla- 
tion and  overproduction,  the  radio 
business  is  taking  reducing  exercises. 
It  has  placed  itself  on  a  diet  of  both 
necessity  and  common  sense. 

In  1925  there  were  2550  radio 
manufacturers;  in  1926,  only  1200 — a 
reduction  of  more  than  half!  And 
this  in  the  face  of  a  five-fold  increase 
in  the  number  of  radio  sets  in  use 
in  the  last  four  years — a  step-up  from 
1,500.000  in  1923  to  7.500,000  today, 
according  to  Radio  Relailing. 

No     industry     America     has     ever 


known  has  had  the  bonanza  iiistory 
of  radio,  or  tiio  inflation  historv.  Tlu' 
distribution  conditions  became  pande- 
monium three  or  four  vears  ago,  and 
a  big  decrease  in  the  number  of  deal- 
ers followed.  There  are  now  28,000 
carrying  full  stocks — which  is  prob- 
ably still  too  manv. 

This  new  record — a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers inside  of  twelve  months — 
is  probably  also  unparalleled  in 
American  industrv. 

Restaurant  Stockholders 
Demand  Advertising! 

ANEW  wrinkle  has  appeared  in 
corporate  management  and  atti- 
tude toward  advertising.  Stockholders 
have  insisted  that  their  corporation 
advertise! 

At  the  recent  annual  stockholders' 
meeting  of  the  Childs  Company  restau- 
rant chain,  there  were  discussions 
which  should  hearten  all  those  who 
believe  in  widespread  corporate  own- 
ership. Professor  Ripley  of  Harvard 
would  have  beamed  to  hear  how  the 
Childs  stockholders  spoke  up.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  another  stockholders" 
meeting  soon,  because  the  stockhold- 
ers want  to  hear  direct  from  Mr. 
Childs.  who  was  absent. 

Mr.  Childs  came  in  for  considerable 
comment  at  the  meeting.  They  razzed 
him  for  his  vegetarian  tendencies,  for 
the  recent  Childs  policy  of  de  luxe 
restaurants,  and  finally  for  not  adver- 
tising. "What's  the  use  of  outfitting 
a  lot  of  palatial  eating  places  expen- 
sivelv  if  they  don't  draw  trade?" 
caustically  inquired  one  stockholder. 
"Why  not  do  some  up-to-date  adver- 
tising?" 

Profits  and  volume  for  1927  were 
rather  sharply  down  over  1926,  so 
that  there  was  an  edge  to  the  stock- 
holders' criticisms. 

All  of  which  opens  up  for  specu- 
lation the  possibility  of  pressure  from 
stockholders  toward  advertising  in 
corporations  whose  management  has 
failed  to  make  use  of  this  accepted 
modern  tool.  The  stockholding  pub- 
lic, now  numbering  about  16,000,000 
people,  is  not  a  class-  to  fool  with. 
They  "know  their  shares"  apparently. 


The  Automobile'' s  Most 
Constructive  Selling  Idea 

OUT  of  the  tremendous  advertising 
activity  that  is  now  going  on  in 
the  automobile  industry,  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Ford,  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  has  hit 
upon  a  most  constructive  selling  idea. 

Most  of  the  companies  are  advertis- 
ing either  new  models  or  reduced 
prices.  They  are  trying  to  sell  cars 
to  people  who  already  own  cars.  That 
is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  replacement  market  will  alwavs 
provide  the  automobile  industry  with 
an  annual  market  which  will  run  well 
up  into  the  millions.  But  the  indus- 
try cannot  depend  entirely  on  replace- 
ment business.  It  should  also  be  able 
to  sell  a  couple  of  million  cars  each 
year  to  new  markets. 

Where  can  these  markets  be  found? 
The  ownership  of  cars  in  this  country 
is  now  so  general  that  the  number  of 
families  having  cars  cannot  be  mate- 
rially extended. 

New  business  in  this  direction, 
therefore,  will  depend  pretty  much  on 
the  increase  in  population. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  sell  more 
than  one  car  to  a  family.  Millions  of 
families  can  afford  two  or  more  cars. 
Here  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
new  automobile  business.  This  is  the 
vein  that  Hudson  is  tapping. 

Hudson  is  advising  people  to  own 
"a  personal  car."  The  automobile 
has  become  such  a  necessity  that  one 
car  is  no  longer  enough  in  a  large 
family,  or  even  in  a  small  family, 
when  all  its  members  are  constantly 
on  the  go. 

Hudson  did  not  innovate  this  two- 
car  idea.  The  Marmon  Company  has 
been  advertising  the  idea  for  more 
than  a  year.  Buick  has  touched  on 
this  scheme  occasionally.  Other  com- 
panies have  mentioned  it,  but  Hudson 
deserves  credit  for  having  introduced 
the  idea  into  the  present  hotly  com- 
petitive situation. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  number  of 
automobile  advertisers  use  this  copy 
slant  consistently,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  selling  ideas  that 
has  come  into  the  industry  in  recent 
years. 
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Offsetting  the  Seasonal  "Flop" 
in  Radio  Sales 


Why  Mot  Fill  Up  the  Valley  in  the  Rad  io  Sales  Curve  by  Holding  Radio  Shows 
in  What  Is  Now  the  Less  Active  Season  of  the  Year? 


W.    L.     DUDLEY 

Formerly  General  Manager,  "Radio  in  the  Home" 


A  GENERAL  demand 
is  being  made  by 
everyone  involved 
to  be  told:  "What's  the 
matter  with  radio?" 

The  answer  is:  "Noth- 
ing whatever." 

There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  radio.  The 
public  is  buying  radio 
twice  as  rapidly  as  it 
bought  automobiles  or  any 
other  new  product  at  a 
similar  period  in  their  his- 
tory. It  is  buying  in  a 
volume  that  increases  every 
year,  and  it  is  going  to 
keep  on  doing  so.  More- 
over, it  is  buying  radio  all 
the  year  round,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  persistent  and 
misdirected  efforts  of  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  to 
force  it  to  do  all  of  its  buy- 
ing in  the  fall.  What  more 
could  be  expected? 

But  while  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  radio 
itself,  there  is  a  great  deal 
the  matter  with  the  radio 
business — one  of  the  principal  faults 
being  the  practice  of  holding  the  na- 
tional radio  shows  in  the  active  instead 
of  the  inactive  season  of  the  year  and 
having  separate  trade  and  public  ex- 
hibitions. 

The  situation  can  be  visualized  by 
remembering  that  the  yearly  sales 
curve  of  radio  consists  of  a  wide,  shal- 
low valley  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  with  a  sharp  and  narrow  peak 
in  the  fall.  Other  industries,  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  sales  curve, 
would  endeavor  to  fill  up  the  valley, 
as  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
in  the  automobile  and  motorboat 
fields.  The  radio  trade  endeavors  to 
build  up  the  peak  instead,  despite  the 


@  Herbert  Photos 

The  sales  curves  in  the  automobile  and  motorboat  in- 
dustries formerly  consisted  of  long,  shallow  valleys  with 
single  sharp  peaks.  This  is  analogous  to  the  present 
condition  in  the  radio  industry.  By  moving  the  national 
shows  from  the  season  of  active  interest  to  the  most  in- 
active one,  these  two  industries  have  completely  trans- 
formed their  original  sales  curves  and  each  now  consists 
of  a  narrow  valley  and  a  wide  peak.  "Radio,"  says  Mr. 
Dudley,  "can  do  the  same." 


fact  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
three  years  shows  such  an  achievement 
to  be  impossible,  and  despite  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, it  would  not  be  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  industry  to  increase  its 
already  too  markedly  seasonal  nature. 
And  it  absolutely  ignores  an  accepted 
principle  of  all  merchandising,  that 
new  models  of  a  product  should  be 
brought  out  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  sale  of  an  old  model  actually  de- 
clines, in  order  to  prevent  a  period  of 
stagnation  from  intervening. 

A  comparison  wilii  the  automobile 
and  motorboat  trades  is  particularly 
l)crtinent,  because  those  two  industries 
arc  the  onlv  ones,  in  addition  to  radio. 


that  are  sufficiently  pop- 
ular to  be  able  to  hold 
national  shows,  and  be- 
cause they  too,  in  the  be- 
ginning, had  very  short 
seasons.  Both  were  sum- 
mer pastimes,  and  their 
sales  curves  were  similar 
to  that  of  radio  at  present, 
consisting  of  long,  shallow 
valleys  with  single,  sharp 
peaks,  and  differing  only 
in  the  fact  that  their  peaks 
came  in  the  summer  in- 
stead of  in  the  fall.  Owing 
to  the  intelligent  work  of 
their  trade  associations, 
however,  their  original 
sales  curves  have  been  com- 
pletely transformed,  and 
now  each  consists  of  a 
narrow  valley  and  a  wide 
peak.  In  the  automobile 
industry  there  are  only 
four  months  of  the  year  in 
which  sales  fall  below  the 
monthly  average,  while 
there  are  eight  months  in 
which  the  average  is  ex- 
ceeded. A  similar  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  motorboat  trade. 
The  means  by  which  these  revolu- 
tionary results  were  accomplished 
were  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  con- 
sisted simply  in  moving  the  national 
shows  from  the  season  of  active  in- 
terest to  the  most  inactive  one,  thereby 
compelling  the  public  to  focus  its  at- 
tention upon  the  product  at  a  time 
when  ordinarily  such  an  interest  would 
he  completely  out  of  its  mind.  Before 
this  was  done  the  automobile  shows- 
were  held  in  October,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  active  season,^ 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
The  motorboat  shows  were  held  in 
coimcction  with  the  Sportsman's  Show 
in  Marcii  or     [Continiiel  on  page  50], 
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Courtesy.    McGraw-Hill   Publications 

SALES  ORGANIZATION   HINGES  ON  SERVICE   NEEDS  OF  "bUYER" 


HOW    ONE    MANUFACTURER    CHOSE    SALESMEN    AND    DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales  Organization 
for  Industrial  Marketing 


THE  machinery  by  which  a  com- 
pany actually  secures  orders  is 
its  sales  organization.  In  indus- 
trial marketing,  the  private  sales  or- 
ganizations of  companies  range  in 
type  all  the  way  from  a  salesforce 
consisting  of  one  man,  who  sometimes 
is  also  president  or  treasurer  of  the 
company,  to  a  large  crew  of  salesmen 
organized  under  district  managers 
and  governed  by  an  elaborate  set  of 
instructions.  In  some  companies, 
brokers,  selling  agents,  or  manufac- 
turers' agents  are  substituted  for  such 
private  sales  organizations.  These 
differences  in  sales  organization  re 
fleet  in  some  instances  differences  in 
operating  conditions;  in  other  in- 
stances, however,  they  represent  di- 
versities in  the  degrees  of  alertness 
with  which  various  companies  are 
handling  their   marketing   problems. 

Brokers  have  their  largest  field  of 
activity  in  marketing  primary  ma- 
terials, such  as  wheat  and  cotton. 
They  also  are  employed  extensively  in 
marketing  cotton  gray  cloth  and  oc- 
casionally in  marketing  flour.  Until 
after    1918    brokers    played    a    large 


MELVIN   T.   COPELAND 

part  in  the  marketing  of  chemicals, 
but  within  the  last  ten  years  brokers 
services  have  been  dispensed  with  by 
those  manufacturers,  who  in  numerous 
instances  have  set  up  private  sales 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop their  markets  intensively. 

A  broker  is  a  go-between,  affiliated 
with  neither  buyer  nor  seller.  When 
a  manufacturer  secures  his  orders 
through  the  medium  of  brokers,  he 
does  not  have  continuous  relation- 
ships with  particular  customers  nor 
can  be  benefit  materially  by  attempt- 
ing to  individualize  his  service  or  his 
product.  Selling  through  brokers  is 
a  cheap  method  of  marketing,  suited 
to  standardized  goods  which  are  sold 
entirely  on  a  price  basis. 

Selling  agents  are  employed  in  lieu 
of  private  sales  organizations  by 
copper  mining  companies,  textile 
manufacturers,  occasionally  by  ma- 
chinery manufacturers,  and  by  at 
least  one  chemical  manufacturing 
company.  The  selling  agent  in  each 
instance  regularly  undertakes  to  sell 
the  entire  output  of  each  company  for 
which  it  is  agent.     Except  in  the  case 


of  the  agents  selling  copper,  a  selling 
agent  employs  a  salesforce.  Inasmuch 
as  a  selling  agent  usually  sells  the 
products  of  several  manufacturers, 
economy  in  sales  management  ex- 
pense presumably  is  secured. 

A  firm  of  selling  agents  must  seek 
to  serve  its  clients  well,  for  on  the 
satisfactoriness  of  its  service  its  suc- 
cess depends.  Nevertheless,  a  manu- 
facturer often  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  coordinate  sales  activities  with  fac- 
tory operations  when  a  separate  firm 
handles  the  selling.  Under  conditions 
which  offer  opportunities  for  market 
development,  a  firm  of  selling  agents, 
furthermore,  is  likely  to  be  tempted  to 
suggest  price  concessions  instead  of 
an  intensification  of  sales  efforts  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  volume  of 
sales;  for  the  burden  of  increased 
sales  effort  is  borne  by  the  selling 
agent — that  of  price  concessions  by 
the  manufacturer. 

The  third  substitute  for  a  manufac- 
turer's private  sales  organization  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
turers' agents.  A  company  which  em- 
ploys manufacturers'  agents  exercises 
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If  You  Sell  to  the 
Steam  Railways 

THEN  you  siiould  tell  your  sales  story  directly 
to  the  railway  men  who  can  and  do  specify  and 
influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 

You  can  do  it  effectively  and  without  paying  for 
waste  circulation.  There  are  five  Sininions-Board- 
man  departmental  publications  that  comprise  the 
Railway  Service  Unit.  Each  one  reaches  a  distinct 
part  of  the  railway  market.  Each  one  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  definite  group  of  railway  men. 

Consequently,  these  publications  enable  you  to 
select  the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach  and  to 
speak  directly  to  them  in  their  own  language. 

Sinimons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


103  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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a  greater  degree  of  control  over  its 
sales  activities  than  is  exercised  by  a 
company  which  enthrusts  the  sale  of 
its  products  to  a  sole  selling  agent, 
when  manufacturers'  agents  are  em- 
ployed, each  is  assigned  a  particular 
territory  in  which  to  operate  and  sells 
only  in  that  territory.  In  selecting 
the  agents  and  in  observing  their  ac- 
tivities, the  manufacturer  must  per- 
form a  sales  management  task,  but 
that  task  is  lighter  than  it  would  be 
if  salesmen  instead  of  agents  were  em- 
ployed. 

The  chief  advantage  accruing  from 
the     employment     of     manufacturers' 


agents  is  the  saving  in  selling  expense. 
An  agent  usually  solicits  orders  for 
several  non-competing  manufacturers 
and  therefore  spreads  the  selling  ex- 
pense. A  manufacturers'  agent,  fur- 
thermore, like  a  broker  or  a  selling 
agent,  is  paid  only  a  commission  on 
sales;  hence  field  sales  expense  is  in- 
curred by  the  company  only  for 
orders  actually  obtained.  In  several 
industries  acquaintance  with  purchas- 
ing agents,  superintendents,  and  plant 
engineers  is  an  asset  of  manufacturers" 
agents  which  warrants  their  employ- 
ment by  a  company  just  entering 
the  market.      [Continued  on  page  76] 


When  "High-Pressure''  Copy 
Is  Admissible 

S  .    K  .    WILSON 
Copy  Chief,  The  Erickson  Company,  Neiv  York 


A  GROUP  of  copy  men,  drawn 
from  several  agencies,  were 
discussing  high-pressure  adver- 
tising at  the  weekly  progressive  lunch- 
eon-table. They  tried  to  reduce  certain 
evils  to  definition.  And,  first,  they 
agreed  that  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
trouble  was  the  kind  of  super-selling 
that  they  defined  as  unwarranted, 
groundless  assumption,  dressed  up  as 
spontaneous  enthusiasm. 

An  example  given  was:  "Men  who 

think  for  themselves  smoke s." 

It  was  submitted  that  that  was  bad 
advertising,  because  it  implied  that 
if  you  didn't  smoke  this  particular 
brand  you  didn't  think  for  yourself. 
This  was  super-selling  at  its  worst — 
the  attempt  to  set  up  by  implication  a 
claim  that  no  reasoning  man  would 
accept  or  tolerate.  Other  brands  of 
high-pressure  advertising  were  listed 
and  exemplified,  but  the  obnoxious 
main  thread  that  ran  through  them  all 
was  the  advertiser's  attempt  to  force 
on  the  public,  either  by  implication 
or  by  direct,  impudent  extravagance 
of  statement,  a  conclusion  that  could 
not  be  justified  by  his  product  or  sup- 
ported by  the  psychology  of  even  the 
credulous  man  in  the  street. 

Having  got  all  this  off  their  col- 
lective chest,  they  began  to  strike 
snags.  There  is  a  species  of  super- 
advertising,  they  perceived,  that  is 
legitimate — that  is  both  good  business 
and  good  ethics,   and  therefore  good 


advertising.  The  next  time  you  pass 
a  florist's  window  you  can  read,  if  you 
like,  a  first-rate  example: 

"Flowers  telegraphed  to  any  part  of 
the  world." 

Taken  literally,  of  course,  that  ad- 
vertisement is  more  than  extravagant. 
It's  assumption  gone  to  the  head  of 
the  class.  A  foreigner  might  well 
wonder  what  new  miracle  of  trans- 
portation had  been  developed  by  these 
amazing  Amer-r-icans;  and  I  suppose 
a  million  children,  at  various  ages  of 
adolescence,  have  pondered  that  sign 
and  longed  to  know  just  how  flowers 
could  be  sent  along  the  wires — and  in 
what  condition  they  would  be  when 
they  arrived.  Here,  then,  is  a  case 
where  the  advertiser  makes,  literally, 
an  impudent  exaggeration  which  must 
appear,  to  some  minds  at  least,  as 
super-advertising. 

But  it's  not — in  any  derogatory 
sense. 

Because,  although  it  has  the  color 
of  extravagance  and  literal  impossi- 
bility, it  actually  will  and  does  deliver 
what  it  promises.  You  get  all  the 
immediacy  of  the  telegraph,  tiiough 
the  precise  flowers  you  choose  do  not 
budge  from  their  showcase.  The  ad- 
vertisement makes  a  false  use  of  the 
analogy  of  delivering,  say,  a  package 
of  drygoods;  but  that  is  eminently 
legitimate  since  there  is  no  intention 
to  deceive.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful 
example  of  daring  yet  basically  honest 


hyperbole,  highly  charged  with  imagi- 
nation and  poetry. 

In  the  same  class  stands  another 
"cosmic"  advertisement.  I  saw  it  first 
in  William  J.  Ryan's  theater  ticket 
office  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia  almost  twenty  years 
ago.  Ryan  may  himself  have  origi- 
nated the  line.  He  had  the  audacity 
and  the  necessary  touch  of  arrogance. 
If  he  didn't,  I  should  like  to  know 
who  did. 

"Best  seats  and  boxes  in  any  theater 
in  the  world,"  ran  this  advertise- 
ment. 

Super-selling,  yes;  for  you  know 
quite  well  that  he  can  provide  neither 
the  physical  tickets  nor  the  certainty 
that  he  can  have  seats  reserved  by 
cable  for  a  performance,  say,  at  the 
London  Haymarket  on  the  particular 
night  you  may  want.  Moreover,  you 
know  that  not  once  in  a  blue  moon  is 
any  such  demand  made  of  him.  It  s 
all  grandiose  showman's  extravagance 
^but  touched  with  just  that  glitter  of 
high  imagination  and  creative  au- 
dacity that  sublimates  it  and  makes  it 
legitimate  and  moral.  Actually,  it  is 
a  new  sales  philosophy — the  apotheo- 
sis and  justification  of  the  trick  it 
superficially  appears  to  be. 

Another  example,  on  a  different 
plane,  is,  "When  better  automobiles 
are  built,  Buick  will  build  them." 
However  infatuated  you  may  be  with 
the  Buick  car,  you  don't  believe  that. 
It  is  pure  effrontery,  and  the  best  way 
to  prove  it  is  to  offer  a  Buick  owner 
a  Mercedes  or  a  Rolls-Royce  "even 
up. 

Yet  I  hold  that  this  advertisement, 
while  technically  super-advertising,  is 
legitimate  super  -  advertising.  The 
reader  does  not  think  of  tlie  compari- 
son witli  Mercedes.  His  mind  adds  to 
this  slogan — and  was  meant  so  to  add 
— cars  "in  the  same  price  class."  Even 
then,  you  may  say,  it's  assumption. 
What  right  has  Buick  to  claim  all  the 
brains?  How  do  they  know  some 
other  car  won't  come  along  and  both 
improve  on  and  undersell  them?  But 
I  don't  read  the  advertisement  that 
way.  To  me  it  simply  says,  "We'll 
play  fair  with  our  patrons;  whatever 
improvements  turn  up  in  the  future, 
Buick  will  be  in  on  them;  Buick  is  not 
going  to  lag  behind;  Buick  has  at 
least  the  determination,  and  we  hope 
the  vision,  to  be  always  a  pioneer." 
Moreover,  it  says  all  this  in  an  epi- 
grammatic, "inspired"  way  that  takes 
the  high-pressure  taint  out  of  it. 
Admissible  super-selling.   I  submit. 
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Xo  differentiate  these  little  cigars,  Federal  relettered  one  of  the  most 
familiar  words  in  the  language  and  ohtained  a  distinctive  name  of  startling  descrip- 
tive power.  The  package  was  designed  in  sumptuous  red  and  black  with  a  gold  medal. 
"The  package  alone  is  worth  more  than  $5,000  to  my  business,"  said  the  client. 
A  sane  example  of  the  Interrupting  Idea  applied  to  the  merchandise.  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
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Organizing  An  Advertising  Agency 


III.     Building  the  Thirty-Man  Agency 

LYNN   ELLIS 


m: 


'ISS  BARSTOW  left  the  agency 
at    the    ten-man    stage    in    the 
-March  11  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling. 

The  well-trained  group  of  ten  grad- 
ually develops  three  or  four  strong 
men.  Their  salaries  stay  down  be- 
cause each  man  is  necessarily  "some 
of  everything"  from  president  down  to 
ofiice  boy.  But  they  do  good  work. 
Suddenly,  almost  Itefore  they  feel  their 
strength,  recognition  comes.  Expan- 
sion has  to  follow,  and  with  it  the  first 
real  growing  pains. 

For  a  time  the  growth  may  be  along 
the  old  lines,  an  extra  person  here, 
another  there.  Overnight  comes  the 
realization  that  the  staff  isn't  growing 
fast  enough.  It's  being  held  back  be- 
cause too  many  people  must  depend 
for  decisions  upon  one  man  at  the  top. 
He  must  set  up  some  lieutenants,  dele- 
gate some  absolute  responsibility, 
really  decide  on  a  permanent  form  of 
organization.  The  time  is  ripe,  unless 
it's  been  done  before,  to  take  in  some 
additional  principals. 

Right  there  the  agency  head  can 
make  a  big  mistake.  Principals  should 
be  real  executives.  Service  men  in  the 
ten-man  shop  must  be  Jacks-of-all- 
trades  instead.  Some  have  it  in  them 
to  become  leaders.  Some  never  get 
the  idea.  Some  at  this  stage  are  defi- 
nitely on  their  way  up.  Others  are  on 
the  threshold  of  going  out.  Our  ex 
perience  has  been  that  it's  about  a  SO- 
SO  split.  The  new  principals  should 
be  chosen  for  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  not  for  what  they  have  done. 
Otherwise  the  agency's  struggle  to  be- 
come an  organization  will  be  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  its  stark  individualists. 

Out  of  the  three  C's,  the  account 
handlers  in  the  ten-man  stage,  the 
agency  head  will  be  in  luck  to  find  one 
ready  to  qualify  as  a  principal,  as  a 
potential  service  director.  We  should 
take  him  in,  but  consider  going  clear 
outside  to  find  a  third  "partner."  A 
man  of  financial  and  office  manager 
type,  not  an  advertising  man  at  all, 
is  due  to  come  into  the  picture.  Wc 
then  have  a  president  who  has  had  to 


The  30-Maii  Agency  at  a  Glance 


Officials        First         2nd  and 

String     3rd  Strings      Salary 
President  $10,000 


Chief  Functions 


Market 

analyst 

3,000 

Media 

analyst 

2,700 

Estimate 

clerk 

1.500 

Order  clerk 

1,800 

Typist 

900 

Control 

clerk 

1,200 

Billing 

clerk 

2,100 

Checker 

1,000 

Messenger 

1,000 

Office  boy 

900 

Operator 

900 

Secretary 

1,800 

Stenographer 

1,600 

Stenographer 

1,300 

Typist 

1,000 

Major     policies,     public     relations, 
betterment,    promotion,    marketing, 
counsel 
Vice-President  7,200  Service  direction,  personal  handling 

of  biggest  account  | 

Service  man  6,600  Account    handling,   promotion  I 

Detail  man         2,700  Detail  and  writing  for  two  men  pre-        ■ 

ceding  I 

Service  man  6,000  Account  handling,  including  "copy" 

Service  man  4,800  Account  handling,  including  "copy" 

Detail  man         2,100  Detail  and  writing  for  two  men  pre- 

ceding 
Copy-writer        2.700  General  writing 

Secretary-Treasurer  6,600  General  scheduling  and  control,  fi- 

nancial, actice  office  management 
Art  Director  7,200  Technical      studies,     art     planning, 

Asst.   art  thought-sketches 

director                1,500  Half    time    cliarge    as    assistant    di- 
rector 
Asst.   art                           ~i      Half  time  of  assistant  and  full  time 
director         [      of  artists  engaged  in  actual  art  pro- 
Artist            >     duction   theoretically  wiped   out    in 

Artist  I      art   charges  billed  to  clients 

Artist  J 

Mechanical 

director  3,600  Technical      studies,      specifications, 

purchases,  auditing  of  incoming 
bills 

Library,  interviews,  survey  and  sta- 
tistical work  under  direction  of  ser- 
vice men.  media  lists  and  estimates, 
rate   files. 

Space   orders,  production  records 


Production   orders  and   progress 

Bookkeeping,  billing,  costs 

Checking   insertions 

Stores,    shipping,    mail,    messenger 

service 

Telephone  commiuiication,  informa- 
tion 

Secretary  to  officers 
General     stenographic    and     typing 
work 

General     stenographic     and     typing 
work 
Typing  reports,  "copy,"  etc. 


know  all  phases  of  the  business,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  service  type,  and  a 
secretary-treasurer  whose  chief  ambi- 
tion is  to  make  inside  affairs  go  like 
clock-work. 

These  developments  may  not  be 
found  necessary  before  the  shop  has 
grown,  say,  to  one  of  fifteen  people. 
Chances  are  that  they  will  come  about 


witii  the  need  for  larger  quarters.  So 
we've  jumped  a  bit  ahead  of  ourselves 
and  will  now  go  back  and  trace  what's 
happened  in  between. 

The  eleventh  person  on  our  list  is 
likely  to  be  a  fourth  all-'round  ser- 
vice man  of  fair  experience.  The 
twelfth,  a  good  mechanical  man.  The 
lucky   thir-     [Continued  on  page  68] 
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Style .' 


Style  J 

Stylel 


AMERICA  —  independent   resourceful   America  —  looks 
'  eagerly  to  Paris,  source  of  style   inspiration,   for  an 
ideal  expression  of  the  mode. 

Witness  the  newspaper  advertising  of  the  leading  de- 
partment stores.     Stylel  Stylel  Stylel  Paris  I  Paris  I  Paris  I 

Paris  decrees!  and  the  new  edict  of  "chic"  is  passed  on 
to  untold  millions  of  femininity. 


Style  is  not  confined 
to  ready-to-wear.  It  has 
invaded  and  is  equally 
stressed  in  every  de- 
partment in  the  store. 
If  you  are  selling,  or 
are  desirous  of  selling, 
the  first  10,000  stores, 
the  "Midseason  Fash- 
ion Issue"  of  the  Econ- 
omist has  a  message  of 
interest  for  you.  Ask 
for  a  copy  today. 


Paris  styles  are  given  to  Am- 
erica FI  RST — by  Dry  Goods 
Economist.  FIRST,  in  presenting 
the  new  fashions  to  America's 
leading  department  stores — and 
ALONE  in  importing  the  original 
models  for  adaptation  by  American 
stylists,  the  Economist  shapes  the 
buying  habits  of  those  stores  whose 
clientele  demands  what's  "good" 
in  Fashion's  Realm. 

It  is  depended  upon,  every  week, 
by  the  10,000  leaders. 


Dry  Goods  Economist 


239  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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$225,000,000  Spent 
in  Newspapers  Last  Year 


AN  estimated  total  of  $225,000,000 
was  spent  by  national  adver- 
•  tisers  in  the  newspapers  last 
year,  according  to  the  annual  report, 
just  published,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  report  lists  the  amounts  spent 
by  353  concerns,  whose  appropriations 
represented  $122,500,000,  or  more 
than   one-half  of  the  estimated   total. 

The  Bureau's  report  for  1927  differs 
from  those  of  preceding  years  in  that 
the  appropriations  of  individual  com- 
panies are  withheld.  Instead,  the  in- 
dustries are  listed  under  14  different 
classifications  and  the  total  amount 
spent  by  each  classification  given. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  list 
which  represents  a  gigantic  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau,  is  necessarily 
not  complete,  as  only  those  advertis- 
ers whose  figures  were  available  are 
included,  and  that  the  353  concerns 
listed  are  representative  rather  than 
"leading"  advertisers. 

Figures  for  the  14  classifications 
follow : 

1.  Automobiles 
Twenty-six     automobiles     and 

trucks    «  26,035,000 

Six   accessories    925,000 

Sixteen  gasoline  and  oils...       5,130,000 
Nine  tire   3,415,000 


$  35,505,000 
2.  Building  Material  and  Supplies 

Eight   building   material  $     1,130,000 
Thirteen   plumbing    and   heat- 
ing supply   1,465,000 

Five   paints  and  hardware.  .  510,000 


$    3,105,000 
3.  Druggists'  Sundries  and  Toilet  Goods 
Thirteen  druggists'  sundries     $    3,510,000 
Twenty-one   toilet    goods 8,310,000 


$  11,820,000 
4.  Financial  and  Insurance 

Six  financial $     1,915,000 

Two  insurance   235,000 


6.  House  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
Thirteen  electrical  appliances.^     7,095,000 
Eight    furniture    and    furnish- 
ings            1,815,000 

Three  jewelry  and  silverware.  295,000 


i    2,150,000 


5.  Grocery  Products 

Five  candy  and  gum  ) 

Fifty-four    food    companies      . 

Ten  soaps  and  cleansers 

Nine  soft   drinks   

Four     miscellaneous     grocery 
products 


710,000 

15,930,000 

4,200,000 

2,665,000 

540,000 

$  24,045,000 


$    9,205,000 

7.  Office  Appliances 

Seven   office   appliances $     1,620,000 

8.  Publishers 

Five  publishers    $        875,000 

9.  Radios  and  Phonographs 
Seventeen    radios    and    phono- 
graphs      $    4,805,000 

Seven   accessories  1,595,000 


S     6,400,000 
$        360,000 


10.  Sporting  Goods 
Two   sporting  goods     . 

11.  Tobacco 

Fourteen  tobacco $  15,260,000 

12.  Travel  and  Amusement 

Three  community    $  335,000 

Tliree  hotels         250,000 

One  motion  picture 230,000 

Twenty-three  railroads    5,555,000 

Thirteen   steamships 1,855,000 


$  8,225,000 
13.  Wearing  Apparel 

Seventeen  clothing    $  2,710,000 

Four  shoes    660,000 


14.  Miscellaneous 
Six  miscellaneous 


$    3,370,000 
.$       560,000 


Total  (353  companies) $122,500,000 

The  Bureau  gives  the  following  list 
of  one  hundred  national  newspaper 
advertisers  whose  newspaper  appro- 
priations in  1927  were  greater  than 
in  1926: 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Anheuser-Busch,   Inc. 

Atwater   Kent    Manufacturing    Co. 

Buick  Motor  Co. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 

Chevrolet   Motor   Co. 

Coco-Cola  Co. 

Cohen  Goldman  &  Co. 

Columbia   Phonograph  Co.,  Inc. 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlanlique 

Compton,  Wm.  R.,  Co. 

Congoleum   Nairn,  Inc. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Coty,  Inc. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Cunard  S.S.  Co. 

Cunningham,  E.  T.,  Inc. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Inc. 


Doherty,  H.  L.,  &  Co.  &  Cities  Service  Co. 
Douglas,  W.  L.,  Shoe  Co. 
Duz  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co. 
Electric  Refrigerator  Corp. 
Endicott-Johnsou  Corp. 
Farrand  Manufacturing  Co. 
Federal  Brandes,  Inc. 
Federal  Radio  Corp. 
Fisk  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Fleischmann  Co. 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
Frigidaire  Corp. 
General  Cigar  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
General  Motors   Corp.   (Institutional) 
Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gulden,  Chas.,  Inc. 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
Hecker  HO  Co.,  Inc. 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
Kayser,  Julius,  &  Co. 
Kellogg  Co. 
Kolynos   Co. 
Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 
Kotex  Co. 
Kraft  Cheese  Co. 
Kuppenheimer,   B.,   &  Co. 
Lambert   Pharmacal  Co. 
Larus  &  Bros.  Co. 
Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Co. 
Lever  Bros.  Co. 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
Lorillard,  P.,  Co. 
Marmon  Motor  Car   Co. 
National  Biscuit   Co. 
New  York  Central  Lines 
'Northern  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 
Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 
Orphos  Co. 

Pabst   Corp. 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co. 

Pacific  States  Electric  Co. 

Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Paraffine   Companies,   Inc. 

Parker  Pen  Co. 

Peerless   Motor  Car   Co. 

Pepsodent  Co. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Pierce-Arrow   Motor  Car  Co. 

Pillsbury  Flour   Mills   Co. 

Pittsburgh   Plate  Glass   Co. 

Postum  Cereal   Co.,  Inc. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Puritan  Malt  Extract  Co. 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Radio    Corporation   of    America 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

Regal  Shoe  Co. 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  Tobacco  Co. 

Salada  Tea  Co. 

Simmons  Co. 

Southern   Pacific  Co. 

Spalding,  A.  G.,  Bros. 

Squibb,  E.  R.,  &  Sons 

Stein,  A.,  &  Co. 

.Stromberg-Carlson   Telephone   Mfg.    Co. 

.Studebaker  Corp. 

Texas  Co. 

Tidewater  Oil  Sales  Corp. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Wander  Co. 

Western  Clock  Co. 

Westinghouse   Electric   &   Mfg.   Co. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
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Sheffield  Farms .  Jack  Frost  Sugar  T)rakes  Cakes 
Cocomalt   %  j0k  oAunf  Jemima'^^t^Pzhst-ctt 
Mujfets""  ^^p /Quick  Quaker* /^/^^^^r  Oats 
^lecker's  Farina*  ^'Krafi  Cheese    White  Rose  Tea 
JWj-  T'Fine''  Maxwell  House  Coffee  Hein\  // 
Nestles  Chocolate    LuxTOxxx^  Stahl  Meats 

Ward's  'Xread'^TDurkee'dSalad  T)ressing 

Bo^en's  Farm  ProductS;^^Pride  of  the  Farrn"Catsup 

^W^J^ushroom  Growers  <^Assn!'   Talmolive'' 

Fleischmann's  Yeast*  ^^Iston^s^-^  l^nso   Guldens 

Hellman's  <^ayonnaise'''^^^8ncore  Olive  Oi^ 

Reichardt's  Chocolate  Dessert   Horlick's  Mklted  Milk 


Sanka 

Puffed  WheS 

Tujfed  \ice^ 

Runkomalt*<J 

^-^^Salada 

Worcester  Salt* 

India  Tea 


J.  HE  *  indicates  grocery  products 
of  advertisers  uho  spent  more 
money  in  The  News  in  1927  than 
in  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

TAKE  1,250,000  copies  of  a  good 
newspaper,  add  large  propor- 
tions of  home  circulation,  women 
readers,  reader  interest,  small  pages 
with  high  visibility,  small  readable 
issues,  low  costs — and  you  have  an 
advertising  medium  that  sells  foods! 
284,558  lines  last  year.  The  News, 
New  York's  Picture  Newspaper, 
25  Park  Place,  New  York.  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago. 


GilliJs  Coffee* 
^Tedey's^ 

Pillsbury'sFlour 

Swift  &  Co, 
Fairy  Soap  y 

§<iAstor  Coffee 

Castle  Health  Bread*  '[Bovril'^  FC H.Long  Island  Duck 

T)omino  Sugar  "^^^^^^l^'-lBlue  Label  Ketchup 


Eatmor  Cranberries^p^i^-Thompson's  Malted  Milk 

Japanese  Crab^'W^^  TodAf^'^^Qiroux  Qrenadine"" 

National  Biscuit    Wesson  Oil    Mission  Garden  Tea 


THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS    FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


Percy  S.  Straus  Commends 
Price  Maintenance  Article 

Mr.  Wellman's  article  on  Price 
Maintenance  is  most  interesting.  It 
emphasizes  a  point  of  view  which  I 
have  often  presented  at  Congressional 
hearings  on  price  maintenance  bills. 
The  economic  folly  of  price  fixing  is 
clearly  evident  to  anyone  who  studies 
carefully  the  widely  varying  costs  of 
distribution  and  the  differences  in  the 
character  of  service  rendered  to  the 
public.  Cash  or  credit  policies,  good 
or  bad  location,  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment, delivery  or  no  delivery  services, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  factors  pro- 
duce great  differences  in  distributing 
costs  even  within  the  same  city. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
practical  formula  for  fixing  prices 
which  will  give  due  and  proper 
weight  to  differing  costs  and  services 
in  distribution.  The  interest  of  the 
consumer  in  this  question  has  never 
been  fully  presented.  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  buy  at 
the  lowest  price  consistent  with  ser- 
vice and  other  distribution  costs.  Mr. 
Wellman  is  on  sound  ground  when 
he  states:  "New  legislation  attempting 
to  push  back  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chandise clock,  disregarding  the  un- 
fairness to  the  public  and  merchant 
alike  of  a  fixed  price  regardless  of 
the  service  rendered,  would  be  both 
unintelligent  and  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer,  retailer 
and  public." 

I  thank  you  for  bringing  to  my  at- 
tention this  lucid  analysis  of  the  fal- 
lacies of  price  fixing  legislation. 
Percy  S.  Straus 
Vice-President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York 

Situation  Most  Acute  in 
Drug  Store  Field 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  price 
maintenance  issue  viewed  in  its  broad 
aspects,  and  this  has  been  admirably 
achieved  in  Professor  Wfillinan's  arti- 
cle. 

In  certain  quarters  of  tlie  drug  store 
field  today  there  is,  perhaps,  a  stronger 
feeling  toward  price  maintenance  than 
in  any  other  field  of  retail  merchandis- 


ing. Here  the  situation  is  found  to 
be  perhaps  the  most  acute.  One  can- 
not listen  to  both  sides  of  the  drug- 
gists' stories  without  finding  room  for 
conflicting  emotions. 

Case  1.  The  service  store  is  a  real 
neighborliood  institution.  It  is  open 
at  all  hours  for  the  convenience  of 
residents  in  the  neighborhood,  yet 
many  pros])ective  customers  do  the 
larger  portion  of  their  buying  in  cut- 
price  stores  in  downtown  districts  and 
patronize  the  neighborhood  store  only 
under  emergency  conditions.  In  such 
cases,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  sym- 
pathetic to  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institutional  store  in  a  neighborhood 
securing  better  prices  for  the  standard 
items  it  carries. 

Case  2.  The  slow,  old  "profit  re- 
actionary" who  operates  a  drug  store. 
He  is  a  chronic  "kicker"  and  merely 
wants  price  maintenance  to  give  him 
the  same  advantage  as  the  downtown 
competitor. 

To  me  he  would  seem  to  invite  very 
little  sympathy. 

Case  3.  The  department  stores  are 
invading  the  province  of  the  drug 
stores  and  employing  price-cutting 
merchandising  methods.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous invasion  of  the  legitimate  drug 
store  field  and  is  being  met  by  certain 
druggists  with  a  readjustment  of  their 
drug  store  items  of  merchandise,  the 
result  being  that  the  druggist  increases 
his  line  of  merchandise  to  include  all 
kinds  of  sundries  and  items  that  de- 
partment stores  carry. 

All  this,  however,  leads  to  these  con- 
clusions: 

1.  No  legislation  will  be  a  panacea. 

2.  Economic  laws  will  prevail.  Ser- 
vice will  be  an  important  factor  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  work 
itself  out. 

3.  A  strong  doubt  that  the  public 
would  ever  approve  of  legislation 
which  would  seem  so  directly  to  affect 
the  price  it  has  to  pay  for  standard 
merchandise. 

But  let  us  have  more  open  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  !iow.     That  is  both 

broad  and  helpful. 

Lee  H.  Bristol 
Advertising  Manager 
Bristol-Myers    Company 
New   York 


Amusing,  Says  McGivena 

Your  article  on  Price  Maintenance 
is  highly  amusing.  To  positively  avoid 
mention  of  pertinent  points,  you  can 
always  depend  on  a  professor  from 
some  university's  business  school. 

L.  E.  McGivena 

Manager    of    Publicity 

"The  News" 

New  York 

Annihilates  the  Straw  Man 
It  Sets  Up 

I  have  read  the  article  on  Price 
Maintenance  with  much  interest.  With 
some  things  in  it  I  quite  agree.  They 
are,  indeed,  so  obvious  as  to  permit 
of  no  disagreement.  No  sane  man  ex- 
pects to  "turn  back  the  clock"  on 
merchandising  methods.  We  know 
that  no  legislation  will  or  can  destroy 
the  new  and  efficient  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, and  return  us  to  one  class 
of  dealer,  all  of  the  "store  keeper" 
type.  It  may  be  that  some  are  so 
foolish  as  to  expect  it,  but  ordinary, 
common  intelligence  knows  it  can't  be 
done. 

All  that,  however,  may  be  a  bit 
beside  the  point  in  reasonable  con- 
sideration of  the  Kelly-Capper  Bill. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  that  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  Brushing  aside 
all  details  and  technicalities,  I  under- 
stand it  only  to  authorize  price  main- 
tenance contracts.  It  doesn't  compel 
them.  My  personal  opinion  is  that 
such  contracts  will  not  be  widely  used, 
even  if  authorized.  Where  they  are 
unwisely  attempted  they  will  fail 
through  the  force  of  a  law  stronger 
than  the  Kelly-Capper  Bill. 

There  are,  however,  some  price  cut- 
ting practices  which  are  indefensible. 
They  have  not  yet  run  their  course. 
They  will,  in  my  opinion,  get  worse 
in  some  aspects,  and  then  the  problem 
will  cure  itself.  The  Kelly-Capper  Bill 
may  make  the  worst  less  bad  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  It  may  also  help 
speed  the  cure.  It  will  not  do  harm 
except  to  those  who  try  foolishly  to 
use  it. 

Returning  to  the  article  in  question, 
it  does,  in  my  opinion,  very  nicely 
annihilate  the  straw  man  which  it  sets 
up.  It  misses  the  essential  point  of 
the  advisa-     [Continued  on  page  66] 
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IOWA  SPENDS  MILLIONS 

where  she  wants  to  spend  it 


-  and  has 


millions  left 
to  increase  her 
savings  deposits 


SPENDING  isn't  the  only  thing  to  in- 
vestigate when  you  consider  a  market. 
Like  a  father  considering  a  son-in-law,  you 
also  take  a  look  at  the  bank  account. 

In  Iowa,  you  will  find  favorable  market 
conditions  reflected  in  growing  bank  de- 
posits. In  fact,  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1927,  the  gain  in  deposits  was  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

This  increase  in  bank  deposits  is  one  of  the 
factors  drawing  increased  attention  to  the 
Iowa  market.  The  steady  growth  in  farm 
income,  and  the  remarkable  development  of 
Iowa's  industrial  production,  are  other  rea- 
sons why  so  many  companies  are  going 
after  more  Iowa  business  in  1928. 


From  any  standpoint,  Iowa  is  a  market 
worth  winning.  Yet  for  economy  in  sell- 
ing, certain  unusual  features  of  the  market 
must  be  considered  in  laying  your  plans. 

Iowa  has  two  and  one-half  million  people, 
yet  no  city  over  175,000.  Commercial  ac- 
tivity is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  two 
metropolitan  districts,  but  is  divided  among 
a  score  of  important  cities,  each  serving 
some  particular  section  of  the  state. 

Thus  in  going  after  the  Iowa  market,  news- 
paper advertisers  have  learned  that  no  sin- 
gle paper,  or  two  or  three  papers  can  do  the 
job  alone.  Thorough  coverage  of  Iowa's 
commercial  centers  is  essential  in  getting 
your  full  share  of  the  business  in  this  rich 
market. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Davenport,    Iowa 


Ames    Tribune 

Boone    ....    News-Republican 

Burlington    Gazette 

Burlington    Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids 

Gazette    &    Republican 
Centerville 

lowegian     &     Citizen 


Council     Bluffs Nonpareil 

Davenport 

Democrat    &    Leader 

Davenport    Times 

Dubuque.  .Telegraph-Herald 

and  Times-Journal 
Fort    Dodge 

Messenger   &    Chronicle 


Fort    Madison Democrat 

Iowa    City Press    Citizen 

Keokuk Gate    City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason  City...  .  Globe-Gazelte 
Muscatine 

Journal  &   News-Tribune 


Oelwein    Register 

Oskaloosa    Herald 

Ottumwa    Courier 

Sioux     City Journal 

Sioux     City Tribune 

Washington    Journal 

Waterloo ....  Evening    Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 
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THE  FANSTEEL  COMPANY  recently 
omitted  its  common  stock  dividend.  An 
item  on  the  financial  page  of  tlie  Chicago 
Daily  News  states  that  during  1927  a  sub- 
stantial stock  dividend  was  declared  by  this 
company,  as  well  as  a  total  of  $4.75  in  cash, 
but  that  about  Dec.  1  there  was  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  demand  for  their  bat- 
tery eliminator  unit,  and  that  this  change  so 
altered  their  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
they  would  show  a  deficit  rather  than  the 
profit  that  they  had  every  right  to  expect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  rushing  stream  of  life,  and  the 
swift  pace  that  business  must  keep  up  to 
insure  a  profit.  While  it  is  an  exception 
rather  than  a  rule,  insofar  as  the  very  short 
period  of  time  in  which  the  character  of 
this  business  changed,  it  nevertheless  is  a 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  we  must  continually 
be  prepared  for  fundamental  changes  that 
must  revolutionize  parts  of  the  activity,  if 
not  the  fundamental  character,  of  a  business. 

—  8-pt  — 

The  Yellow  Cab  Company  of  Chicago  has 
discovered  that  some  people  are  not  in  as 
much  of  a  rush  as  the  drivers  of  their  cabs. 
The  result  is  a  neat  little  sign  in  the  cabs 
reading: 

DRIVERS       WILL  RESPECT 

YOUR     WISHES.  ASK      TO 

CO     SLOWER     IF  YOU     SO 
DESIRE. 

That  ought  to  have  been  thought  of  years 
ago. 

—  8-pt  — 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  North  Shore  Lim- 
ited, en  route  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
and  we  are  stopped  at  Utica. 

As  I  sit  looking  out  on  the  city,  I  think  of 
my  friend  Fred  MacMackin,  and  I  wish  that 
I  might  telephone  to  him  while  we  are  paused 
here  briefly.  Which  makes  me  wonder  why 
the  telephone  companies  do  not  put  pay  sta- 
tions on  station  platforms  so  that  travelers 
can  greet  their  friends  as  they  pass  through 
transiently.  Also,  so  that  husbands  who  are 
leaving  on  trips  can  call  up  at  the  last  sec- 
ond and  tell  their  wives  that  they  forgot  to 
lock  the  cellar  door,  or  that  they  still  love 
them   even  though  parted. 

I  am  seriously  thinking  of  starting  a  Tele- 
phone-Booths-on-Station- Platforms  Crusade. 

—  8-pt  — 

Julia  Coburn  says  she  does  object  to  my 
publishing  the  story  of  how  we  met  in  Paris, 


and  anyway  what  is  half  a  colimin  for  a 
story  like  that,  and  she  is  thinking  of  suing 
me,  and  do  I  know  that  there  is  a  Cafe  Mar- 
guery  in  New  York? 

So  I  suppose  the  only  way  I  can  head  off 
her  suit  for  scandal  is  to  "sole"  her  for 
luncheon. 

These  foreign  romances  certainly  have  ex- 
pensive consequences. 

—  8-pt  — 

This,  from  the  B.  &  0.  dining-car  menu, 
came  nearer  selling  me  a  piece  of  apple  pie 
than  anything  in  years: 

Apple  Pie  (made  today  in  the  car)  .25 

—  8pt  — 

Paul  Lewis,  who  heads  the  Copy  Depart- 
ment at  N.  W.  Ayer's,  has  a  home  at  Valley 
Forge.  He  also  has  a  host  of  friends.  But 
he  has  had  trouble  in  getting  his  friends 
and  his  house  together.  The  house  does  not 
get  lost,  but  his  friends  do  when  they  try 
to  find  it. 


AMAP,raltier  carefully  made 

showing  tliCVVAY 
TSe  LEWIS  HOUSE 

In  Strafford, P£S!i^ 


Pikei 


So  Vaughn  Flannery  drew  this  picture  of 

how    to    get    tliere,    which    P.    L.    has    had 

printed  on  a  post  card.    As  a  result,  this  has 

not  been  such  a  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

— 8-pt— 

Fontaine  Fox  hit  it  on  the  head  when  he 
said  in  his  recent  article  in  the  S.  E.  P.: 


"Ordinarily  ideas  come  in  the  simplest  and 
most  innocuous  form,  and  they  have  a  subtle 
way  of  trying  to  slip  by  unnoticed." 
They  certainly  do! 

—  8-pt  — 

For  years  as  a  cub  writer  I  had  it  dinged 
into  me  that  in  writing  news,  one  should  tell 
the  whole  story  in  the  first  sentence. 

But  in  all  these  years  I  never  came  across 
a  first  news  sentence  like  this  from  the  Bath, 
Pennsylvania,  News: 

Our  good  brother,  Frank  Huth,  insur- 
ance agent  of  Nazareth,  accompanied  by 
F.  H.  Schmidt,  cashier  of  the  National 
Bank  of  that  place,  both  leading  and  pop- 
ular Lutheran  citizens,  came  up  to  Bath 
last  Sunday  evening  to  tell  the  folks — ■ 
Huth  is  quite  a  plain  talker — in  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  that  they  are 
way  back  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund,  when  all 
around  them  the  churches  are  all  aglow 
to  redeem  their  denomination  from  the 
sloth  of  despond,  for  the  great  Lutheran 
church,  the  largest  Protestant  denomina- 
tion in  the  whole  world,  is  last,  is  low- 
est, comparatively  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  denominations  in 
caring  for  their  pastors  when  the  years 
come  upon  them  when  their  strength 
fails,  are  weary  and  wornout,  need  rest 
and  the  comfort  that  comes  with  and 
through  a  Ministerial  Relief  Fund. 

—  8-pt  — 
Sunday  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  da 

in  Bath,  ecclesiastically,  for  in  the  same  is 
sue  of  the  News  I  read: 

At  the  morning  service  in  the  Walnut 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  last  Sabbath 
morning,  the  congregation  lis'  ned  most 
attentively  to  a  musical  trea  that  sel- 
dom happens  in  this  town — I  wo  voices 
that  were  perfect  in  expression  and  mu- 
sical harmony.  In  the  choir  number 
Miss  Marion  Mcllhaney,  soprano  solo- 
ist, and  Mrs.  John  E.  Beers,  alto  soloist, 
selected  as  their  number,  "Jesu,  Lover 
of  My  Soul,"  and  the  beauty  of  their 
harmony  and  the  pathos  of  their  accen- 
tuation brought  surprising  sacredness 
into  every  seat.  We  observed  that  Mr. 
Nicholas,  the  student  preacher,  was  cen- 
tering his  close  attention  on  the  two 
vocalists,  and  when  he  arose  to  con- 
tinue his  part  of  the  service,  exclaimed: 
"Thank  God  for  such  music!"  and  some 
more  well-deserving  compliments. 

—  8-pt  — 

"Some  men,"  wrote  Thoreau  in  his 
journal,  "have  a  peculiar  taste  for  bad 
words,  mouthing  and  licking  them  into 
lumpisli  shapes  like  the  bear  her  cubs — 
words  like  'tribal'  and  'ornamentation.'  which 
drag  a  dead  tail  after  them.  They  will  pick 
you  out  of  a  thousand  the  still-born  words, 
the  falsettos,  the  wing-clipped  and  lame 
words,  as  if  only  the  false  notes  caught  their 
ears.     They  cry  encore  to  all  the  discords." 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  words  in 
the  advertising  vocabulary  which  "drag  a 
dead  tail  after  them."  They  are  dead  tired 
from  overwork. 

—  8-pt  — 

And  now  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  of 
New  York  is  further  distinguishing  himself 
by  sponsoring  a  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  which  provides: 

"That  all  advertising  matter  which  is  not 
requested  or  solicited  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  and  which  is  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  marked  'Personal'  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  nontaailable." 
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Obeying  the  good 

advertising  of  the  AT&T,  we 
called  up  a  prospect  on  the  'phone 
the  other  day  and  were  ans'd  Thus: 


Here, 


"Yes,  I  know  you  people.  I 
like  your  advertising.  But 
how  big  are  you?  Who  are 
the  people  you  work  for?" 
....  Touche! 


then,  are  the  people  for  whom  we  Work: 


American  Brake  Materials  Corp.    (Brakebloks) 

American  Zinc  Institute 

F.  T.  H.  Bacon   (Building  Engineer) 

Baeck  Wall  Paper  Company 

Burberrys,  Limited 

Calvert  Publishing  Co.  (The  Commonweal) 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co. 

Cunard  Steam  Ship  Company,  Ltd. 

The  C.  B.  Dolge  Company  (Cleaners) 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank 

539  Fifth  Ave.  Corp.  (Hotel  Lorraine) 

Funk   &  WagnaUs  Company    (Literary  Digest) 

Goldstein- Wilkins  Corp.    (Printed   Silks) 

R.  C.  Ham  &  Company  (Artificial  flowers) 

Harmony  Dress  Company  (Dresses) 

S.  L.  Hoflfman  &  Co.  (Dresses) 

Hulett  Motor  Car  Co.  (Chandler  Cars) 

Hygeia  Antiseptic  Tooth  Pick  Co. 


Malito  Brothers   (Dresses) 

Marine  Lighterage  Corp. 

Moran  Towing  &  Transportation  Co.,  Inc. 

Edw.  M.-P.  Murphy,  Inc. 

New  Age  Illustrated   (Success  Magazine) 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Paragon  Gear  Works 

Salzman  &  Sacks    (Dresses) 

Shelton  Operating  Corp.   (Shelton  Hotel) 

Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Incorporated 

Theatre  Arts  Monthly 

Todd  Dry  Dock  Engineering  &  Repair  Corp. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 

Virginia  Lee,  Inc.  (Cosmetics) 

Warner  Chemical  Co.  (Tromite) 

Woodworth  Specialties  Co.  (Tire  Chains) 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation 
I.  A.  Wyner  Company   (Shawinut  Fabrics) 


GROESBECK-HEARN,  Inc. 

An  Advertising  Agency  Primarily  Interested  in  Sales 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Members,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Members,  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  5] 


The  confusion  continued  until  the  Gov- 
ernment devised  an  hour-zone  system 
establishing  four  Continental  time 
standards — Eastern,  Central,  Mountain 
and  Pacific. 

It  is  only  when  we  glance  backward 
in  this  way  that  we  become  fully  con- 
scious of  the  magnitude  of  life's 
changes.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
responsibilities  of  civilization  have 
been  transformed  from  the  shoulders 
of  financiers  and  politicians  to  those 
of  engineers  and  chemists.  It  is  to  the 
latter  we  may  extend  thanks  for  Amer- 
ica's rapid  coming  of  age. 

THIRTY  years  ago  we  were  merely 
a  copy  of  Europe.  Even  on  things 
like  the  automobile  which  we  invented 
ourselves,  a  foreign  label  was  a  stamp 
of  class.  Our  architecture  was  purely 
an  imitation  of  that  existing  overseas. 
and  the  idea  of  America  obtaining 
world  preeminence  in  industry  and 
finance  was  never  seriously  entertained 
by  the  average  European. 

I  think  it  was  Henry  Ford  who  said: 
"There  is  too  much  tradition  in  all  hu- 
man activity,  too  much  respect  for  mere 
precedent.  If  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
real  progress  it  must  be  broken  down." 
Here  was  a  thought  that  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  the  entire  American  people. 
Instead  of  adopting  one  form  of  ar- 
chitecture, we  played  with  them  all. 
Roman,  Greek,  Gothic,  Georgian,  Span- 
ish and  Colonial — what  a  conglomera- 
tion of  ideas  and  styles,  and  what  a 
background  for  a  new  art  in  building 
to  express  the  individuality  of  a  new 
people  in  a  new  world. 

Soon  we  found  a  way  to  make  form 
express  function,  and  while  our  build- 
ings have  not  become  a  purely  plastic 
expression  of  democracy,  they  already 
represent  a  fairly  accurate  interpreta- 
tion of  changed  conditions  and  new 
knowledge  with  respect  to  health  and 
industry. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
elevator,  we  shot  upward  on  preferred 
sites,  increasing  the  value  of  land  ma- 
terially. And  we  succeeded  in  getting 
altitude  without  turning  away  entirely 
from  the  classic,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
great  Woolworth  Building,  which  got 
its  inspiration  from  the  Gothic.    We 


have  gone  in  for  the  sculpturing  of 
solid  masses,  but  have  not  overlooked 
the  interests  of  safety  and  the  preser- 
vation of  light. 

A  world  that  sneered  at  what  seemed 
grotesque  in  the  beginning,  now  looks 
on  in  wonderment  and  has  come  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  remarkable  co- 
herence of  design  and  purpose  in  the 
man-made  mountains  of  steel  and  ma- 
sonry that  are  rising  toward  the 
heavens  in  America.  Through  an  ex- 
penditure of  unmeasured  energy  and 
the  operation  of  countless  machines, 
the  new  American  metropolis  has  de- 
veloped a  skyline  that  has  cast  its  spell 
on  tlie  builders  of  other  lands,  impel- 
ling them  to  go  and  do  likewise.  We 
may  not  realize  our  metropolitan 
dream  of  lance-like  towers  set  in  open 
plots  of  greenery,  but  we  have  already 
created  an  architectural  apparition  so 
individualistic  in  character  that  its 
magnificence  of  surpassing  stature 
startles  the  visitor  even  more  than  do 
the  spires  and  vaults  of  the  old  world. 

AND,  best  of  all,  America  is  build- 
.  ing  more  for  the  ages  than  was 
ever  done  in  the  past.  Take  one  great 
cathedral  now  nearing  completion  in 
New  York  City.  Here  is  an  architec- 
tural effect  not  excelled  anywhere  on 
earth.  The  granite  of  which  it  is  built 
was  so  carefully  selected  that  if  tlie 
elements  should  remove  one  inch  in 
5000  years  the  loss  would  hardly  be 
visible  to  the  eye,  even  on  the  carvings 
adorning  the  structure.  Compare  this 
with  the  great  buildings  of  the  past 
constructed  with  lime  mortar  and  only 
preserved  today  through  emergency 
measures. 

The  piers  of  our  greatest  American 
cathedral,  St.  John's,  in  New  York,  are 
made  of  cut-stone  blocks  weighing  up 
to  four  tons  apiece  and  set  in  cement 
mortar,  giving  them  the  strength  of  a 
single  monolithic  shaft.  What  a  dif- 
ference from  the  old  method  of  build- 
ing where  they  constructed  an  exterior 
shell  of  squared  stone  and  then  filled 
the  center  with  a  core  of  broken  rock 
set  in  lime  mortar.  Here  the  outer 
shell  had  to  carry  practically  all  of 
the  weight. 

None  of  the  engineers  of  the  Middle 


Ages  was  able  to  calculate  accurately 
the  loads  and  thrusts  upon  each  but- 
tress. Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
found  necessary  to  inject  liquid  cement 
under  high  pressure  into  the  piers  that 
carry  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don. Isn't  it  time  we  quit  bowing  in 
reverence  to  the  past  and  commence  to 
take  notice  of  the  surpassing  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  age? 


* 


MANY  disturbing  problems  would 
become  far  less  puzzling  if  we 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  change.  We  may  find  out  be- 
fore long  that  the  present  unemploy- 
ment is  something  more  important 
than  a  merely  temporary  fluctuation  in 
trade  activity.  In  every  field  of  endeav- 
or machines  are  being  substituted  for 
men.  Even  agriculture  has  become  a 
business  of  head  rather  than  muscle. 
The  "man  with  the  hoe"' has  gone  for- 
ever. The  "hayseed"  of  yesterday  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  new  kind  of 
Reuben  who  has  shaved  his  chin,  wears 
creases  in  his  trousers,  rides  in  his 
own  motor  car,  attends  conventions  and 
discusses  economic  principles. 

The  modern  Reuben  bases  his  plans 
on  facts,  not  guesswork.  He  has  a  well- 
equipped  office  in  his  home  and  is  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  data  touching 
market  movements  and  scientific  de- 
velopments. If  business  in  the  East 
is  good,  he  raises  more  lambs  to  sup- 
ply the  increased  demand  for  mutton. 
H  business  is  bad,  he  turns  a  larger 
part  of  his  corn  into  pork  or  beef. 
Today's  reports  from  the  Argentine, 
Australia  or  Russia  may  cause  him  to 
change  his  entire  program  for  the  com- 
ing year.  His  "hired  men"  in  the 
"Washington  lobbies"  as  well  as  those 
who  build  up  big  markets  for  a  wide 
variety  of  trade-marked  brands  of 
farm  products  are  real  executives  who 
draw  large  salaries  and  earn  them. 

So  I  emphasize  again  that  the  busi- 
ness problems  of  the  present  moment 
are  so  new  and  so  complex  that  old 
answers  may  not  at  all  suffice.  It  may 
be  evident  before  long  that  the  only 
way  we  can  put  all  of  our  people  to 
work  is  to  create  quickly  two  or  three 
more  major  industries  based  on  more 
new  inventions  and  able  to  absorb  sev- 
eral millions  of  men  and  women.  Here 
is  a  question  very  little  discussed,  and 
yet  one  that  bears  heavily  on  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  purchasing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  Pros- 
perity and  idle  workmen  cannot  for 
long  walk  hand  in  hand. 
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^Ues  Moines  Stores  Serve 
More  than  a  Million  People 

Within  a  three-hour  auto  ride  of  Des  Moines  live  1,229,000 
lowans. 

Des  Moines  stores  make  free  truck  delivery  to  towns  and 
farms  in  this  radius. 

People  living  in  these  suburban  towns  and  on  farms  are 
extended  the  same  cliarge  account  privileges  as  residents 
of  Des  Moines. 

Des  Moines  stores  reach  their  suburban  and  rural  customers 
through  The  Register  and  Tribune.  Throughout  this  terri- 
tory The  Register  and  Tribune  gives  the  same  doorstep 
delivery  as  in  Des  Moines. 

In  this  three-hour  radius  there  is  no  other  city  of  over 
25,000  population  and  no  other  newspaper  of  over  20,000 
circulation. 

Good  roads,  free  truck  delivery,  charge  accounts  and  a 
popular  newspaper  liave  made  Des  Moines  and  all  central 
Iowa  one  big  community. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Average    net    paid    circulation    for 
February  was  230,340  copies  daily. 


Is  ^J 
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"Here's  a  sampling  idea  that  is  working 
out  in  professional  circles,"  he  said,  as  he  handed 
over  a  copy  of  a  folder  on  tlie  Swan-Myers 
ophthalmic  ointment  cabinet. 

"You  see,  the  doctor  orders  six  packages  of 
different  ointments.  He  gets  free  this  attractive 
little  cabinet,  and  in  the  three  drawers  are 
stocked  one  tube  each  of  the  other  Swan-Myers 

numbers. 

"An  Evans-Winter-Heblj  man  left  the  folder 
with  me.  He  says  the  idea  is  going  over  big.  I 
think  we  ought  to  ])ut  Evans -Winter-Hebb  to 
work  for  us,  too." 


Evans-Winter -Hebb  /m.  Detroit 


f 


822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


Thr  l.u.ino..  of  iIh-  Ev«ii..Winlpr-Hf  l,b  org.ni/ulion  i.  Ihr  .x.-rulion  of  dir.-.  t  «dv,rn,inn  a.  a  dehii.C-  medium,  for  ihe 
prrpur.hon  ..ml  ,,r.Kl...li..i.  ..f  "l.i.li  il  ha»  ^.M••n  il«-lf  i-<h  ,..|.al.l.-  ,HT.on...l  ami  romplele  faciln..-.:  Marketin,. 
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49  Consumer  Dollars: 
How  Many  Salaries? 

[Continued  from  page  28] 

class  of  outlet  is  the  better  worth  cul- 
tivation? 

These  stores  include  all  of  the  indi- 
vidually operated  grocery  stores  in  the 
13  cities,  but  they  do  not  include  any 
of  the  chain  units. 

There  are  4513  chain  units  in  the 
13  cities  as  well,  but  figures  on  the  in- 
dividual store  sales  are  not  obtainable. 

THE  reports  of  chain  store  sales 
were  all  made  by  chain  systems, 
and  there  is  no  index  as  to  what  an 
individual  chain,  or  an  individual 
unit  in  a  chain,  may  sell. 

The  aggregate  sale  of  the  4513  chain 
units  was  $201,407,900. 

This  is  $44,628  per  store  and  a 
weekly  sale  of  $858.23. 

Comparing  the  chain  stores  with  the 
others : 

Of  the  total  volume  in  the  13  cities 
of  $486,164,600,  done  by  20,914 
stores,  chains  sold  $201,407,900 
against  $284,756,700. 

Chains  did  41.43  per  cent  and  other 
stores  58.57  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume. 

But  chain  units  numbered  only 
21.579  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  stores. 

Few  manufacturers  know  these  facts 
and  fewer  give  them  serious  thought. 

Since  so  many  products  are  sold 
through  wholesale  outlets  without  di- 
rectly calling  on  the  retailer,  the  pro- 
ducers are  apt  to  pass  up  the  prob- 
lem, figuring  it  is  for  the  wholesaler 
to  solve  it. 

But  a  call  of  a  wholesaler's  sales- 
man costs  as  much  as  a  call  of  a  man- 
ufacturer's salesman. 

It  must  be  supported  by  the  volume 
sold  on  the  call,  or  by  the  repeat  sales 
which  are  sent  or  telephoned  in. 

The  volume  must  return  a  gross 
profit,  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
expense  of  doing  business. 

In  tlieory,  it  is  well  enough  to  fig- 
ure that  the  diversity  of  the  line  makes 
such  a  volume  possible. 

But  practically,  the  diversity  of  the 
line  multiplies  the  cost  of  handling, 
more  than  it  contributes  to  profit. 

Profits  come  from  tlie  items  that 
move  repeatedly,  in  a  steady  stream 
in  answer  to  consistent  consumer  de- 
mand. 

These  are  relatively  few  in  number. 

They  must  be,  since  so  many  stores 
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125,305  line  gain 
in  National  Advertising 

—  largest  in  IS^ew  York 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in  January  and  February 
printed  1,133,158  agate  lines  of  national  advertis- 
ing. This  was  a  greater  volume  than  any  other  news- 
paper, and  a  greater  gain  than  any  other  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening.  The  increase  in  volume  over  the 
corresponding  two  months  of  1927  was  125,305  agate 
lines. 

The  Times  led  all  New  York  morning  newspapers 
weekdays  and  Sundays. 

The  high  character  of  the  advertising  in  The  Times  is 
maintained  by  a  careful  censorship  which  excludes 
thousands  of  lines  monthly. 


Sttfr  N^m  l0rk  ®tm^B 

Net  paid  sale  weekdays  over  400,000; 
Sundays  over  700,000  copies 
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Booth  Newspaper  Cities 


of  Michigan 


Muskegon 

1920  Census  36,570 
Present  Estimate 

60,186 


Muskegon  is  the  largest  com- 
munity on  the  west  coast  of 
Michigan. 

Wages  paid  during  1927  ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000.  This  buy- 
ing power  IS  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration   of    any    manufacturer. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  earn  this  20  million  own 
their  own  homes;  85  per  cent 
are  American  born. 
Continental  Motors,  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Co.,  Alaska  Re- 
frigerator, Shaw-Walker,  Brown- 
Morse  and  60  other  diversified 
major  industries  keep  Muskegon 
workers  employed  year  in  and 
year  out. 

One  clean  live  newspaper  covers 
this  market, 

THE  MUSKEGON 
CHRONICLE 


18,094 


A.B.C.    for  Year    1927 

14,81 5    in    Muskegon    every    day 

(Except    Sunday) 


Ann  Arbor 

1920  Census  19,516 
Present  Elstimate 

28,000 


In  Ann  Arbor  there  are  6,500 
dwellings  of  which  5,500  are 
private  homes  with  an  average 
value  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 
Fully  85  per  cent  of  this  city's 
population  (this  figure  does  not 
include  student  population)  own 
their   homes. 

This  select,  responsive,  worth- 
while audience  can  be  reached 
economically  through  the  adver- 
tising   columns    of 

THE  ANN  ARBOR 
DAILY  NEWS 

The  News  is  the  only  daily  in 
the  city,  is  an  evening  news- 
paper, and  covers  Ann  Arbor 
and  the  county  of  which  it  is 
the  seat  with  a  net  paid  daily 
average   circulation   of 

10,251 

A.B.C.   Net   Paid  3  Months 
Ending    Sept.    30,    1927. 


fThis  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  advertisements  featur-TI 
ing  the  principal  cities  of  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area,  k 
Watch     for     other     announcements     in     suhsequent     issues. JJ 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Grand  Rapids  Press    Saginaw  DaUy  News     Jackson  Citizen  Palriol     Muskegon  Chronicle 
Flint  Daily  Journal     Kalamazoo  Gazette      Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


I.    A.    KLEIN,  Eastern  Representative 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.   E.  LUTZ.  Western  Representative 
6  North   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


American  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 

Are  you  helping  your  Agents  build  a  strong  and  sturdy  business,  for 
your  products  here  in  Peru? 

The  visit  of  your  Representative  is  not  sufficient,  your  foreign  competitors 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

The  importance  of  forceful  advertising  here  in  Peru  is  an  established  fact, 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  place  in  this  large  and  progressive  market. 

The  house  of  Belmont  is  at  your  service,  let  it  handle  your  advertising  for 
you. 

A.  J.  BELMONT  &  CO. 

General  Advertising  Agents.     Cable  Address:   "FERMA" 

Calle   Pando  719,  Dept.    Ill,   P.  O.  Box   1860 

LIMA.  PERU,  SOUTH  AMERICA 


cannot  afiord  to  carry  a  stock  beyond 
the  barest  necessities  which  are  ur- 
gently required  to  meet  daily  demand. 

What  are  these  items  that  are  in 
steady  demand? 

They   are But   that's   another 

story,  and  a  long  one. 

Better  leave  it  for  another  time. 


I 


A.  P.  Moore  Buys  New  York 

Mirror  and  Boston 

Advertiser 

ALEXANDER  P.  MOORE,  former 
-  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Lead- 
er, and  Ambassador  to  Spain  under 
the  Harding  administration,  purchased 
the  New  York  Mirror  and  the  Boston 
Advertiser  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  The  purchase  price  has  not 
been  disclosed. 

Mr.  Moore  has  returned  to  the  bus- 
iness of  newspaper  publishing  with 
the  idea  of  making  the  Mirror  and  the 
Advertiser  the  nucleus  of  a  country- 
wide chain  of  tabloid  newspapers.  For 
many  years  he  was  associated  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  which  he  left  to 
start  the  Pittsburgh  Leader.  The 
Leader  was  sold  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times  and  affiliated  newspa- 
pers in  February,  1923. 

Mr.  Moore  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Coolidge  as 
American  Ambassador  to  Peru. 

J.  A.  Grant  will  be  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  J. 
K.  Enge  the  editor.  Victor  Watson 
continues  as  editor  of  the  Mirror,  and 
W.  K.  Moffett  will  be  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Moore  said  there  would 
be  no  immediate  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  tabloids  themselves  or 
their  staffs. 

Chicago    Advertising   Typog- 
raphers Organize  Group 

THE  Group  of  Advertising  Typog- 
raphers, Chicago,  111.,  was  organ- 
ized recently  at  a  meeting  of  nine 
of  the  leading  advertising  typography 
firms  in  Chicago.  The  object  of  the 
group  is  trade  promotion  and  advance- 
ment, and  to  inculcate  in  the  users  of 
advertising  a  desire  for  higher  stand- 
ards in  typography. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Chairman,  Ben.  C.  Pittsford,  Ben.  C. 
Pittsford  Company;  vice-chairman,  E. 
G.  Johnson.  J.  M.  Bundscho,  Inc.; 
treasurer,  D.  A.  Hayes,  Hayes-Loch- 
ner. 
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Altoona 


RICH 
a/ ONE  COST 

On/y  THE  MIRROR 

is  necessary  to  cover  the 
25  Mile  Radius 


Blanketing  the  Altoona  market  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter, because  all  you  need  is  the  Mirror  to  reach  all 
the  worth  while  buyers  who  live  within  the  25  mile  trading  ra- 
dius.    The  MIRROR  is  Altoona's   recognized,   and  accepted 
family  paper  delivered  daily  into  Altoona's  homes.     It  is  the 
one  medium  that  brings  the  advertiser  into  direct  contact  with  all 
the  prosperous  families. 

The  sales  manager  will  find  it  profitable  to  place  Altoona  on  his  per- 
manent list.  He  should  send  his  salesman  here  frequently,  and  we 
will  bring  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  dealers  whom  we  know  in- 
timately. We  will  show  him  that  most  of  our  local  merchants  use  the 
Mirror  exclusively,  and  we  will  prove  further  that  practically  all  of  the 
national  advertising  is  carried  exclusively  by  the  Mirror. 

Why  not  go  after  this  responsive  market,  where  volume  sales  and  thor- 
ough distribution  can  be  built  up  with  but  little  investment  cost? 


Eltoona  Wttrot 


business  'Direct 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

FRED  G.  PEARCE,  Advertising  Manager 
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"^  fascinating  book  .... 
full  of  exciting  information" 
saps  BRUCE  BARTON 

WHAT 

ABOUT 

ADVERTISING? 

By    KENNETH    M.    GOODE 
and  HARFORD  POWEL,  Jr. 

Every  person  who  does  business  with  peo- 
pie  will  find  this  book  valuable.  It  fur- 
nishes for  the  first  time  a  practical 
working  theory  toward  success.  In  English 
as  entertaining  as  it  is  clear  and  infor- 
mative, it  shows  just  what  advertising  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish.  It  explains 
how  advertising  must  be  made  for  the 
consumer  and  not  the  consumer  for  ad- 
vertising— how  it  must  hook  up  with 
human  nature.  It  is  an  aggressive,  con- 
structive reply  to  destructive  critics  of 
advertising.  Not  only  will  it  prove  stim- 
ulating, inspirational  and  practically  help- 
ful to  all  advertising  men,  but  every 
business  man,  manufacturer,  retailer, 
banker,   consumer,   should    read   it. 

Praised  by  the  Experts! 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

"1  honestly  think  this  the  best  book  on 
the    subject    yet    written." 

Claude  C.  Hopkins 

"A  wealth  of  information  that  amazes  me 
.  .  .  one  of  the  leading  contributions  to 
modern    advertising    literature." 

James  O'Shaughnessy 

"1  find  it  a  delightful  book  to  read  and 
particularly  fascinating  by  reason  of  its 
wealth  of  guidance  interwoven  in  its  flow- 
ing narrative." 

Merle  Thorpe 

"At  last  there  has  been  written  a  good 
book   on   advertising." 

Bruce  Barton 

"Every  man  who  respects  advertising  will 
welcome  this  book  and  be  glad  to  have  it 
widely  read  by  manufacturers  and  their 
bankers   and   by  the  buying   public." 

Price  $3.50 

READ  FOR  PROFIT  AND 
PROFIT  FROM  READING! 

,         What  About  Advertising? 

KRNNF.TH   M     (luODE 

On  Approval  Order  Form 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS 

49    East   33rd   St..  New  York  City 

Gentlemen;     Please    send    me    postpaid     for     3 
days'   free   examination  one  copy   of 
WHAT  ABOUT  ADVERTISING? 

QI  agree  to  remit  $3.50  within  5  days  of 
receipt  of  the  book,  or  to  return  it.  Q  1 
enclose  my  check  for  $3.50.  D  Please  send 
C.  O.   D. 

iXiune      

Address     

liushivss    Connection     

(Please   fill   in) 


Offsetting  the  Seasonal  ^Tlop 
in  Radio  Sales 


[Continued  from  page  30] 


April,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
that  industry's  active  season.  As  soon, 
however,  as  national  trade  associations 
were  organized  and  took  over  the  na- 
tional shows,  the  dates  were  set  back 
to  January,  which  previously  had  been 
the  most  inactive  month  of  the  year, 
and  there  they  have  since  remained, 
with  gratifying  results. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  interest 
tlius  aroused  early  in  the  year  can  be 
sustained  by  advertising  and  selling 
effort  until  the  actual  opening  of  the 
active  season.  The  selling  season  is 
thereby  prolonged  by  three  or  four 
months. 

IT  seems  pertinent,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire why  the  radio  shows  are  not 
held  in  the  off  season  of  that  industry 
— that  is,  in  the  late  spring  or  early 
summer  instead  of  in  the  fall.  The 
answer  is  that  these  shows  were  es- 
tablished by  professional  promoters 
purely  for  personal  profit,  and  with 
no  thought  of  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  trade.  Consequently  the 
dates  were  set  at  the  time  of  year  when 
public  interest  is  at  its  height,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  largest  possible  at- 
tendance. The  radio  business  has  ac- 
cepted the  late  dates  of  its  shows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  change  them  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  realize 
as  yet  that  the  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, Mav  or  June,  is  the  logical  and 
proper  time  for  holding  a  show  for 
the  public,  and  that  a  show  held  at 
that  time  would  be  a  success.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  as  yet  strongly 
enough  organized  to  force  the  change, 
even  if  it  were  convinced  of  the  de- 
sirability or  necessity  of  such  a  move. 
In  other  words,  the  promoters  still 
dominate  the  trade. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  realized  that 
the  fall  is  too  late  a  period  for  the 
manufacturers  to  show  their  new 
models  to  the  trade,  and  so  a  separate 
trade  show  has  been  established.  The 
first  was  held  last  June  in  Chicago. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  public  was 
not  admitted,  this  exhibition  received 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  the  news- 


papers throughout  the  country,  with 
the  result  that  retail  buying  was  stim- 
ulated during  the  entire  summer,  and 
the  active  season  opened  a  full  month 
earlier  in  the  fall  than  is  usual.  This 
is  good  evidence  that  if  the  public 
shows  had  been  held  at  the  same  time, 
the  so-called  "summer  slump"  would 
have  been  pretty  well  wiped  out  and 
the  active  season  lengthened  by  at 
least  three  months.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  "edge"  was  so  well  taken  off 
the  fall  shows  that  they  were  complete 
failures,  so  far  as  actual  results  were 
concerned.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance, but  it  was  not  made  up  of  buy- 
ers. 

Sales  started  to  decline  immedi- 
ately following  the  New  York  show, 
and  were  slipping  rapidly  at  the  time 
of  the  Chicago  show  two  weeks  later. 

The  second  trade  show  is  scheduled 
for  next  June  in  Chicago,  and  the  wise 
manufacturers  will  be  those  who  get 
their  new  models  into  the  hands  of 
their  dealers  before  that  time  and  then 
"tie-up"  by  announcing  showings  to 
the  public  at  the  showrooms  of  their 
dealers,  with  the  extensive  publicity 
which  the  show  will  receive.  They  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  any  "summer 
slump,"  and  by  the  time  the  fall  shows 
come  around  they  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  save  money  by  staying  out  of 
them  if  they  so  desire.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  1928  shows  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  last  to  be  held  in  the  fall. 
Their  futility  probably  will  have  been 
recognized  by  that  time,  and  show  con- 
trol probably  will  have  passed  to  the 
trade,  with  the  result  that  the  public 
and  the  trade  shows  will  be  combined 
and  held  in  the  spring,  as  of  course 
should  be  the  case. 

THERE  is  another  aspect  of  this 
matter  which  is  not  always  con- 
sidered. There  are  generally  a  certain 
number  of  irresponsible  manufacturers 
who  bob  up  every  fall  with  a  burst  of 
advertising  and  then  drop  out  during 
the  coming  year.  The  responsible  man- 
ufacturer who  confines  his  advertising 
to  the  same  period  places  himself  on 
a  par  with  the  irresponsible  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  publii-,  which  wonders  how  long 
he  is  going  to  last. 

Continuous  advertising  is  the  most 
substantial  guarantee  of  stability  that 
a  radio  manufacturer  can  give  to  the 
|iidili<-.  By  continuous  advertising  I 
do  not  moan  advertising  in  national 
media,  for  the  experience  of  the  past 
three  years  has  conclusively  shown 
that  sucli  advertising  does  not  sell 
radio.  The  reason  for  this  is  fairly 
obvious.  Radio  is  not  an  article  of 
daily  demand,  which  can  be  sold  over 
ihc  counter  by  an  ordinary  clerk.  It  is 
a  complicated  and  delicate  instrument, 
wiiich  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent  a 
mystery  to  the  public  and  therefore  re- 
quires salesmanship  to  sell  it.  And  it 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  servicing 
for  effective  operation,  just  as  a  piano 
requires  an  occasional  tuning  and  an 
automobile  a  periodic  overhauling. 
Moreover,  its  purchase  requires  a  con- 
siderable investment,  and  so  is  not  en- 
tered upon  lightly. 

ANOTHER  example  of  the  manner 
.  in  which  the  radio  trade  as  a 
whole  disregards  established  merchan- 
dising practice  is  its  neglect  of  the 
vast  army  of  radio  owners,  now  esti- 
mated at  seven  and  a  half  millions,  as 
sales   prospects. 

For  more  than  four  vears  an  aerial 
over  my  home  has  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  radio  owner,  without  a 
single  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  local 
dealers  having  ever  sent  a  salesman  to 
find  out  whether  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  new  set  or  a  replacement  of  any 
kind.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance, 
as  my  radio-owning  friends  all  report 
similar  experiences. 

Of  the  seven  and  a  half  million  radio 
sets  now  in  use,  probably  two-thirds, 
or  five  million,  are  obsolete  and  should 
be  replaced.  Sales  of  new  sets  amount 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  a  year,  whereas  replacements 
alone  should  amount  to  more  than  that 
number  if  the  business  were  sought 
and  handled  properly. 

If  the  general  public  bought  radio 
as  it  does  soap,  soup,  or  cigarettes, 
then  — •  and  only  then  —  the  present 
practices  of  the  radio  industry  would 
be  justified.  The  fact  is  that  the  gen- 
eral public  does  not  buy  radio  at  all, 
but  only  that  part  of  the  public  which 
is  interested  in  radio  at  the  moment. 

It  is  a  hopeless  task  for  any  single 
manufacturer  to  attempt  tr,  ■"sell"  the 
public  as  a  whole  on  a  product  not  in 
general  use.  That  should  be  attempted 
onlv  bv  a  trade  association. 


IF 


* 


Bridget,  of  the  "Quid  sod," 

Can  read  your  ad 

And  pass  its  message  on — • 

To  Mesdames  Slavinsky  and  Catino 
Olsen,  MacDougall  and  Schwartz 

And  even  little  Mrs.  Brown 
Who  is  almost  deaf 
And  even  dumber 

So  that  all  of  them — 
In  spite  of 
Racial  differences, 
Linguistic  difficulties, 
Physical  infirmities — 
Get  your  thought 
And  understand  it 

Then  you  may  be  sure 
Your  ad  contains 

"A  REAL  IDEA" 

My  Son ! 


* 


IF 

You  are  looking  for  an  idea  big  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  carry  your  message  and  sell  your  product  on  its  own 
account,  but  which  lends  itself  to  effective  art  and  copy 
handling — call  on,  call  up,  write,  or  wire  to 

WALTER  Chester 

ff  riter  and  Counsellor  to  Sophisticated  Advertisers  and  Agents 

220.  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


A  New  Service  to 

Firms  Selling  Bakers 

The  U.  S.  Air  Mail  brings  us 
verified  tips  on  new  business  pos- 
sibilities which  are  shot  out  to 
BAKERS'  HELPER  advertisers. 
Your  advertisement  in  BAKERS' 
HELPER  paves  the  way  for  the 
timely  call  of  your  salesman.  Send 
for    details. 

M'<     BaKE]^]^LPER     AKi 

Published    Firry    Olhrr     ».-<•* 

431     South     Dearborn    St.,    Chicago 


A  tonipletc  Art 

Staff,  successfully 

serving  in  -  town 

and  out-of-town 

clients 


«     H0LCMLA4  0UTS 
>l«HrD   DDAUINGS 


;»  /or  JnUrr,, 


New  ^'ork  Cily 
M  r  V  J  n  I    5  2  J  7 


A  HALPERT -art-staff/ 
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For  the  sa\e  of  net  profit 

Practical  Industrial 
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This  method  of  selling  and  advertising  direct 
to  every  manufacturing  plant  regardless  of 
buying  capacity,  produced  $250,000  a  year 
from  the  territory  at  a  net  profit  of  2%. 
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This  selective-  method  of  selling  and  adver- 
g^^  tising  direct  to  the  same  territory  produced 

1*F  for  a  competitor  $265,000  worth  of  business 

at  a  net  profit  of  10%. 
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Advertising  Coverage 


is  a  timely  business  aid 


Practical  Industrial  Advertising  Coverage,  like 
practical  sales  coverage,  is  a  problem  of  selecting 
the  plants  with  buying  capacity  and  directing 
advertising  effort  thereon.  Do  you  know  that 
84%  of  the  buying  of  every  loo  manufacturing 
plants  is  done  by  only  15  plants? 


I 
I 


Tou  are  invited  to  ma\e  at  any  time  a  personal  inspection 
of  McGraw'Hill  circulation  methods  which  produce  the 
Practical  Industrial  Advertising  Coverage  illustrated  in  "B" 

directly  opposite. 


McGraw'Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  London 


McGraw-Hill  FuBUCAriOTis 


Etettricat 

ELECTRICAL   MERCHANDISING 
ELECTRICAL  WORLD 
ELECTRrCAL  WEST 

Transporlation 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 

BUS  TRANSPORTATION 

Coinlruction  &  Civil  Engineering 
ENGINEERING  NEWS^RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION  METHODS 


Mining 

ENGINEERING  &■  MINING  JOURNAL 
COAL  ACE 

Radio 

RADIO  RETAILING 

Induilrial 

CHEMICAL  &■  METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 

AMERICAN  MACHINIST 

(American  and  European  Edttioiu) 

POWER 


A/filiatcd  Publicationt 

(PuWuM  b}  McOrawSlxaw  Compaiiv) 

FACTORY  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

tnch  U'hwft  u  «miQ\iddted 

INDUSTRY   ILLUSTRATED 

(PuWuW  by 

Bus\neti  Publiihcri  IniemaiumaX  CorporiUvni^ 

INGENIERIA   INTERNACIONAL 

EL  AUTOMOViL  AMERICANO 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE 


CataJogi  /tnd  Directoriei 

M.-GRAWHILL  ELECTRICAL  ENClNEtRING  CATALOG 

M.-CRAW-HILL   ELECTRICAL  TRADE  CATALOG 

KEYSTONE  COAL  MINING  CATALOG 

KE«TONE  METAL  QUARRY  CATALOG 

KEYSTONE  COAL  BUYERS  CATALOG 

MtCRAW  CENTRAL  STATION  DIRECTORY 

McCRAW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  DIRECTORY 

METAL  QUARRY  DIRECTORY 

COAL  FIELD  DIRECTORY 

BONBRICHT  SURVEY  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  V 

LIGHT  COMPANIES  IN  THE  U.  S 
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FOUND! 

—A  new  market 


The  E.  L.  Patch  Company,  Boston  manu- 
facturing pharmacists,  liave  discovered  the 
dental  profession  to  be  a  rich  new  market 
for  Patch's  Flavored  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
for  Nepto   Lotion. 

They  are  using  two  Oral  H\giene  pages 
monthly.  Their  Mr.  F.  A.  Lawson  volun- 
teers the  information  that  Oral  Hygiene 
has  brought  bis  company  the  largest  re- 
turns they  have  ever  received  from  any 
publication. 

Perhaps  the  dental  profession  is  a  logical 
new  market  for  your  products. 

We  answer  questions  without  crowding 
dotted  lines. 


Oral  Hygiene 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 

1116    Wolfendalc   Street,   N.    S. 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

ConaDt,       Peoples      Gas      Bldg., 
West    45111    St.. 


CHICAGO:      W.      B. 

naniaon     8448. 
NB\V    YORK:      Stuart    M.    Stanley.    62 

Vamlerbllt    3758. 
ST.   U)UIS:      A.   D.   McKlnney.   Syndicate  Trust  Bide.. 

Olive    43. 
S.tN    FRANCISCO:     H/icer    A.     Johnstone.     ISS     Mont- 

potrerj'   St..    Kcamy    80sr.. 


Do  you  really 
want  to  go  into 
business  for  yourself? 

Settled  man  with  some  advertising 
and  specialty  sales  experience — will 
find  here  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
a  lucrative  business  that  will  net 
from  $4,000  to  $12,000  and  upward 
each  year. 

We  will  help  the  right  man  establish 
a  direct  by  mail  advertising  service  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over;  the  business  will  be 
patterned,  equipped  and  fashioned 
after  our  11-year-old  Chicago  organi- 
zation. 

Small  investment  required.  All 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect ;  this  business  is  completely  or- 
ganized. Our  method  of  turning  out 
work  will  amaze  you. 

$2,500  to  $7,500  starts  you  in  a  busi- 
ness today  that  will  take  care  of  you 
later;  complete  information  without 
obligation.  If  you  are  really  ready  to 
build  a  business  for  yourself  write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Box  A,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, 410  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


Unique  Light 
Demonstration  Given 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

and  rolling  thunder.  The  wind  howls, 
driving  the  storm  before  it.  But  soon 
the  sky  lightens.  The  storm  is  over 
and  a  rainbow  appears.  Gradually 
darkness  falls,  with  a  glowing  sunset. 

The  office  lights  appear  again  and 
then,  one  by  one,  the  electric  advertis- 
ing signs.  The  first  to  be  illuminated 
is  a  plain  sign  in  a  poor  location. 
Next,  a  similar  sign  in  a  good  location 
furnishes  the  text  for  a  discussion  of 
the  advantages  of  location.  The  ad- 
vantages of  color,  motion,  flashing 
signs,  and  every  device  of  the  electric 
industry  are  demonstrated  by  mere 
pressure  of  a  switch.  Flood  lighting 
brought  an  insignificant  building  in 
the  background  to  the  forefront  of  at- 
tention. The  climax  of  the  scene  was 
the  illumination  of  a  huge  skyscraper 
with  flood  lights  of  different  colors  to 
accentuate  the  beauty  of  its  form. 

This  cooperation  of  power  com- 
panies with  electric  sign  makers  is  an 
unusual  example  of  industrial  team 
work.  It  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
similar  activities  in  other  fields.  For 
instance,  gasoline  and  tires  have  no 
market  unless  automobiles  are  first 
sold  to  individual  owners.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  tire  makers  to 
pitch  in  and  help  make  tlie  public 
automobile  conscious.  In  fact,  the 
same  principle  can  be  applied  in  any 
industry  where  the  sale  of  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  a  product  is  conducted 
as  a  separate  business. 

Willard  C.  Warren 

WILLARD  CLINTON  WARREN, 
publisher  of  Bankers  Magazine, 
New  York  and  president  of  the  War- 
ren Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  died 
on  March  8  in  New  York,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Warren  had  devoted  his  life  to 
the  publishing  business,  specializing 
in  trade  journals.  In  addition  to 
Bankers  Magazine,  New  York,  he  was 
interested  in  Banker  &  Tradesman, 
Fiber  &  Fabric.  Granite,  Marble  & 
Bronze,  New  England  Grocer  and 
American  Shoemaker,  all  of  Boston; 
Record  &  Guide  of  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Commercial  Record,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  House  Furnishing  Review, 
Banking  Law  Journal  and  Business 
Law  Journal,  all  of  New  York. 
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Reach  for  the  PFlVr'TT 
or  reach  for  the  fTATy 

7 


In  "Sentimental  Tommy,"  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 
describes  how  Tommy  sat  through  an  entire 
school  examination  struggling  for  just  "the" 
word. 

A  bread  wholesaler  made  mention  of  this 
episode,  last  Meek,  in  speaking  to  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  this  company  about  the  birth  pains 
of  an  advertisement. 

"I  suppose,"  he  queried,  "that  some  days 
you  pick  up  your  pencil  and  then  the  whole 
morning  slips  by  without  your  having  writ- 
ten a  single  word?" 

"On  the  contrarv ,"  replied  the  V.P.,"instead 
of  waiting  for  bread  ideas  to  come  to  me,  I 
pick  up  my  hat  and  go  talk  to  a  few  bakers." 

The  most  worth-while  advertising  is  the 
copy  that  gives  the  reader  a  new  idea,  ncM 
information. 

But  you  can't  ^ive  out  in  copy  what  yoi' 
haven't  taken  in. 

That   is  whv  we  stress  the  importance  of 


using  young  writers  of  copy.  They  search, 
write,  speak,  with  undimmed  enthusiasm. 
They  are  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  make  your 
advertising  alive  with  interest.  There  is  no 
point  too  distant  if  m  earing  out  some  shoe 
leather  will  produce  new  ideas  —  or  uncover 
a  hidden  source  of  new  information. 

Their  work  is  exciting,  and  their  written 
copy  shows  it. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Copv  Department  is  thirty  years.  Nat- 
urallv  some  are  over  thirty.  Naturally  some 
are  under  thirty. 

Our  policy  is  simply  to  employ  and  train 
in  the  important  business  of  writing  copy  the 
kind  of  men  that  aren't  afraid  of  pushing 
a  few  doorbells  before  they  push  their 
pencils. 

And  women  who  think  first  oi  pounding 
the  pavements  before  they  pound  their 
Underwoods. 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,     Inc.   Advertising 


NEW      YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Open  Displays''  Speed  Up 
Retail  Turnover 


[Continued  from  page  24] 


away  from  the  hardware  merchant. 
He  has  also  been  losing  out  to  the 
chains  on  such  miscellaneous  goods 
as  curtain  rods,  picture  wire,  hooks, 
screws,  casters,  drawer  pulls  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  this  type. 

For  years  it  was  assumed  that  the 
chains  were  winning  out  because  of 
their  superior  buying  power  and  their 
consequent  ability  to  sell  at  lower 
prices.  It  is  true  that  the  chains  have 
some  advantage  on  price,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  had  been  supposed. 
At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
success  of  the  chains  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  good 
merchandising.  And  they,  themselves, 
freely  admit  that  their  merchandising 
consists  largely  of  the  art  of  display- 
ing. 

OF  course,  the  chains  have  no 
monopoly  on  this  art.  There  is  no 
reason  why  an  independent  merchant 
cannot  have  as  effective  displays  as 
any  large  store  organization.  Since  in- 
dependent merchants  have  begun  to 
give  some  attention  to  displays,  they 
have  found  that  they  can  arrange  their 
goods  just  as  attractively  as  the  chains. 
The  idea  of  the  "open  display"  has 
been  spreading  like  wild  fire  in  the 
hardware  trade.  Hardware  stores 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  have  been  throwing  out  their 
old  fixtures  and  completely  remodeling 
the  interior  of  the  stores.  Many  of 
them  have,  at  the  same  time,  put  in 
modern  store  fronts.  So  great  has  been 
the  interest  in  this  matter  that  hard- 
ware men  have  been  glad  to  engage 
display  experts  to  help  them  lay  out 
their  stores  so  that  the  entire  stock 
carried  will  be  on  display. 

Fixture  concerns,  too,  have  recog- 
nized this  development.  They  are  now 
offering  fixtures  that  make  it  possible 
to  have  "every  item  in  stock — out 
where  customers  see  them,  price  them 
and  buy  them."  One  of  these  fixture 
concerns  advertises: 

"Take  the  pictures  out  of  the  mail-order 
catalog  and  they  won't  do  any  business. 
Your  display  of  the  original  article  is  more 
appealing  than  any  picture  that  may  be 
had." 


The  editor  of  Good  Hardware,  in 
writing  on  this  open  display  develop- 
ment, said: 

"The  open  display  idea  is  almost  revolu- 
tionizing the  hardware  store.  In  a  sense 
the  chain  and  department  stores  showed  the 
way.  For  years  hardware  dealers  figured 
tliey  could  not  display  their  merchandise  in 
the  open  because  of  pilferage,  but  that 
theory  has  been  exploded.  Of  course  there 
is  some  pilferage  with  open  display  but  the 
loss  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
sales. 

"And  then  we  have  learned  many  things 
about  how  to  prevent  pilferage.  By  elimi- 
nating all  high  displays,  for  example,  in 
your  store  by  having  everything  open  so  that 
the  customer  or  sales  person  can  see  from 
one  corner  of  the  store  to  another,  by  re- 
moving obstructions  and  displays  behind 
which  people  can  hide,  theft  can  be  greatly 
reduced." 

There  are  three  principles  being 
followed  in  this  new  displaying  art. 
They  have  been  so  well  defined  by 
R.  A.  Ostram,  a  store  arrangement  ex- 
pert, that  I  am  going  to  quote  him.  He 
says: 

"Fust.  The  interior  of  the  store  must  be 
equipped  with  the  type  of  equipment  that 
will  display  most  effectively  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  items  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
item. 

"Second.  This  equipment  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  the  store  inviting  and  to 
pull  or  urge  prospective  customers  from  one 
display  to  another,  until  they  have  seen  all 
the  merchandise  carried  in  the  store. 

"Third.  All  the  merchandise  carried  in 
stock  must  be  openly  displayed  so  it  can 
be  easily  seen  and  examined,  and  each  item 
must  be  plainly  priced.  This  pricing  of  each 
item  is  as  important  as  the  merchandise 
itself." 

ONE  of  the  things  that  the  new 
equipment  does  for  stores,  is  to 
save  the  time  of  the  sales  people.  It 
gives  them  a  chance  to  concentrate  0)i 
the  larger  articles  which  require 
demonstration.     Says  Mr.  Ostram: 

"The  smaller  profit  items — the  common 
demand  items,  will  take  care  of  themselves 
when  properly  displayed  and  plainly  priced. 
Store  equipment  is  in  reality  a  merchandis- 
ing machine,  and  is  to  the  hardware  store 
what  modern  high  speed  machinery  is  to 
the  factory.  In  the  hands  of  a  capable 
manager,  it  will  produce  the  maximum  re- 
tail profits." 

Another  accomplishment  of  this 
newer  method  of  displaying  is  that  it 
pulls  customers  to  the  rear  of  stores. 
Not  over  five  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
in  tlie  old-style  hardware  store  ever 
got  to  the  rear  of  the  establishment. 


Since  this  "open  display"  movement 
got  under  way  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Hardware  Age  and  other  publications 
in  this  trade  have  reported  case  after 
case  where  dealers  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  sales  after  adopting  this 
new  method  of  selling.  The  trade, 
itself,  regards  "open  display"  as  the 
best  sales-making  idea  that  has  come 
into  the  business  in  years. 

"Open  display"  has  also  been 
making  headway  in  other  retail  lines. 
Druggists,  grocers,  book  dealers,  and 
dealers  in  sporting  goods  are  showing 
their  goods  where  customers  can  get 
at  them.  But  the  movement  in  these 
other  fields  has  not  been  so  well  or- 
ganized as  it  has  been  in  the  hardware 
business. 

PERHAPS  it  is  the  grocery  trade 
that  is  running  second  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  this  sales  idea. 
And  where  the  idea  has  been  tried  by 
grocers,  the  results  have  been  even 
more  startling  than  they  have  in  the 
hardware  industry.  A  grocer  in 
Canada  reports  that  a  better  display  of 
his  sardine  stock,  increased  his  sales 
of  sardines  100  per  cent  in  one  week. 

A  grocer  in  Grand  Ledge,  Mich., 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Progressive  Grocer 
saying  he  had  been  in  the  grocery  and 
meat  business  for  fourteen  years,  but 
because  of  the  adoption  of  "open  dis- 
plays," 1927  was  by  far  the  best  year 
he  ever  had.  Grocers,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  report  sales  increases 
on  specific  articles,  ranging  up  to 
several  hundred  per  cent,  as  a  result 
of  displays. 

Strange  to  say  that  department 
stores,  except  in  some  departments, 
have  not  been  strong  for  open  dis- 
plays. They  fear  the  damage  to  their 
stock.  Wherever  a  store  tries  an  open 
display  stunt,  however,  the  results  are 
usually  extraordinary.  The  May  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  recently  put  a 
booth  of  Mazda  lamps  on  its  first  floor. 
The  scheme  multiplied  its  lamp  sales 
by  five. 

Enough  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  "open  display"  plan  of  selling  to 
make  it  pertinent  to  inquire  if  this 
revolutionary  method  of  retailing  will 
have  any  effect  on  such  established 
merchandising  practices  as  packaging, 
trade-marking,  etc.  If  people  prefer 
to  buy  goods  that  are  out  in  the  open, 
where  they  can  be  handled,  would  they 
not  also  prefer  to  have  the  goods  un- 
wrapped or  unpackaged? 

Yes,  for  the  most  part  they  would. 
Unquestionably  packaged  merchandise 
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NCE  there  was  a  man  in  New  York 
who  used  to  read  all  of  his  Sunday  paper 


JHIe  didn't  make  much  money  and 
he  didn't  have  much  fun.  The  Sunday  paper 
filled  up  the  wide  open  spaces  of  an  otherwise 
empty  day. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  this  man  has  made  a 
little  more  money,  joined  a  golf  club,  bought  a 
car  and  a  radio  and  a  victrola  and  a  cocktail 
shaker.  He  has  also  learned  how  to  play  bridge. 
Two  new  super-movie  palaces  have  been  put 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  And  he  has  a  flock  of 
friends.  He  is  just  as  busy  on  Sunday  as  he  is 
any  other  day — busy  enjoying  himself. 

In  the  last  few  years  all  the  Sunday  news- 
papers have  prospered,  too.  They  have  ex- 
panded into  section  after  section,  too  much  to 
read  in  a  day! 

This  man  in  New  York  still  reads  all  of  his 
Sunday  paper — but  his  Sunday  paper  is  now  the 
Sunday  News! 

THE  Sunday  News  is   tabloid,  small  page, 
small  size.  It  is  condensed  and  compact.  It 
can  be  carried  without  fatigue  and  read  from 
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Compare  these  Average  Sizes  of 

New  York  Sunday  Newspapers 
for  the  year  i^ij 

(Basid  im  fig$ircsJTomNcuYi>rkEienmgPostStatisticalDtpartmenl') 


Number 

Sq.  in. 

Sq.  in. 

Adv.     %ofAdv 

Paper 

pages 

to  page 

per  issue 

linage 

per  day 

NEWS 

113.85 

146 

16,644 

60,917 

10.1 

Paper  A 

213.10 

356 

75,828 

122,941 

20.5 

Paper  B 

163.38 

356 

58,028 

135,974 

22.6 

Paper  C 

145.81 

337 

49,876 

152,906 

25.5 

Paper  D 

115.38 

337 

38,755 

127,820 

21.3 

The  Sunday  News  has  fewer  pages.  Smaller  pages — about  two- 
fifths  the  size  of  the  old  style  paper  page.  Less  printed  surface  to 
cover;  other  papers  have  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  printed 
matter.  Less  advertising — by  half.  Consequently  the  advertise- 
ment has  a  better  chance  to  be  seen,  to  be  read — in  the  Sunday 
News. 
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cover  to  cover  without  eye  strain,  neglecting 
the  children,  missing  church  or  meals.  It  is 
designed  to  be  read — and  read  by  all  its  readers. 
Its  sections  are  few  and  all  together — main 
news,  roto,  comics  (and  a  Brooklyn  section  for 
Brooklyn  circulation).  It  has  the  best  news- 
paper features  in  the  world,  the  best  news  pic- 
tures best  printed,  and  lively  pages  of  briefed 
and  illustrated  text. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  read  by  more 
than  1,470,000  families. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  these  people  live  in 
New  York  City  proper,  and  constitute  the 
largest  city  Sunday  circulation  in  New  York 
(863,572.  copies,  Feb.  '18  average). 

Seventeen  percent  of  them  live  in  the  sub- 
urban area  around  New  York  City  (150,742. 
copies,  Feb.  '2.8  average). 

And  the  other  twenty-five  percent  live  out- 
side of  New  York,  largely  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board— the  largest  country  circulation  of  any 
New  York  Sunday  paper  (357,677  copies,  Feb. 
'i8  average). 

THE  Sunday  News  has  only  from  one-fourth 
to  one-seventh  the  bulk  and  surface  area  of 
the  big  sized  Sunday  paper;  and  carries  only 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  as  much  advertis- 
ing. Consequently  it  affords  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  advertisers  who  like  to  have  their 
advertising  read  instead  of  buried.  It  brings  ad- 
vertising to  the  reader's  eyes,  rather  than  to 
preferred  positions  in  a  pile  on  the  parlor  floor. 

And  it  doesn't  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  make  an 
impression  in  this  paper;  we  make  the  impres- 
sion for  you  because  we  make  a  readable  paper. 
If  you  like  to  use  high  priced  art  in  your  ad- 
vertising, we'll  treat  it  gently,  pleasantly  and 
effectively  in  our  rotogravure  section. 

Lastly — your  money  will  buy  more  adver- 
tising in  this  paper  than  in  any  other,  roto  or 
run  of  paper.  Get  the  facts! 

THE  B  NEWS 

'NswlCork's  Ticture  ISlewspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Protect  your  advertising  and  sales  invest- 
ment with  detailed  information  on  farm  trade 
in  relation  to  distribution. 

"Northwestern  Farm  Facts  and  Figures" 
gives  a  true  and  complete  picture  of  farm 
buying  power.  Demand  for  this  unusual 
book  exhausted  the  supply  and  a  second 
edition  is  now  on  the  press. 

It  gives  you  farm  facts  by  counties  with 
number  and  size  of  trading  centers.  Special 
maps  show  sales  possibility  rating  of  each 
county.  Shows  the  agricultural  rank  of 
each  Northwestern  state.  Gives  sources  of 
farm  income  by  percentages.  Tells  you  just 
the  things  you  would  ask  if  you  were  making 
a  personal  survey. 

Thirty-six  pages  of  text  and  colored  charts 
that  help  you  judge  intelligently  what  per- 
centage of  your  product  can  be  sold  to 
Northwestern  farmers. 

A  copy  is  available  for  you — if  you  write 
immediately. 


THE 


RMER 


The  Northwest's  Only  Weekly  Farm  Paper 


Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc., 

250  Park  Avenue, 

New  York 


Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 

307  No.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 


Northwestern  Member  Standard  Farm  Paper   Unit 


does  not  sell  as  fast  in  "open  display" 
as  do  unwrapped  goods.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  chains  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  unwrapping  a  portion  of  their  dis- 
play stocks  to  give  patrons  a  chance  to 
see  the  actual  product  they  are  buying. 
Does  this  mean,  then,  that  we  are 
going  back  to  the  days  of  bulk  mer- 
chandise and  that  packaging  is  to  be 
tossed  into  tlie  discard?  Not  by  a 
long  shot.  Packaging  is  here  to  stay 
and  nothing  can  dislodge  it, 

WHAT  most  stores  do,  that  have 
open  displays,  is  to  leave  goods 
unwrapped  in  their  counter  trays  and 
to  have  the  same  goods  in  their  pack- 
ages in  the  trays  near  the  inside  of  the 
counter.  When  a  customer  makes  a 
purchase,  unless  he  deliberately  selects 
one  of  the  unwrapped  pieces,  he  is 
given  one  of  the  packages  from  the  in- 
side of  the  counter.  These  packages  are 
piled  in  various  parts  of  the  store  to 
give  a  trade-mark  backing  to  the  open 
displays. 

Of  course,  most  articles  in  the  hard- 
ware field  are  still  unpackaged.  The 
trade-mark  is  on  tiie  goods,  themselves, 
rather  than  on  a  package  or  tag.  This 
probably  explains  why  the  "open  dis- 
play' plan  has  made  greater  progress 
in  the  hardware  trade  than  in  others. 

Where  the  trade-mark  is  on  tlie 
package  and  it  is  impossible  to  put 
the  mark  on  the  article  itself,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  attach  a  tag  bearing  the 
trade-mark  to  the  product,  if  that  is  at 
all  possible.  This  is  a  wise  precau- 
tion in  case  the  package  is  removed 
from  the  article. 

"Open  displays"  have  really  done 
much  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
trade-marking  with  the  consumer.  In 
the  Piggly-Wiggly  stores,  for  example, 
where  customers  wait  on  themselves,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  they  will  buy 
only  well-known  goods.  For  this  rea- 
son, these  stores  have  practically 
eliminated  private  brands  and  un- 
branded  merchandise.  They  confine 
their  stock  to  three  or  four  well-known 
brands  in  each  line. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  every- 
where else  when  the  consumer  is 
given  a  chance  to  express  his  pref- 
erences. Invariably  buyers  will  select 
the  better  known  merchandise.  This 
shows  that  instead  of  making  trade- 
marking  unnecessary,  the  "open  dis- 
play" plan  of  selling  makes  trade- 
marks more  necessary  than  ever. 

Manufacturers,  for  the  most  part, 
favor  this  new  retail  development. 
They  are  for  it  because  they  feel  that 
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"Cellophane  made 
a  fast-selling  specialty  out  of 
a  slow-moving  staple 


)> 


FROM  the  bin  to  the  counter!  Noodles  were  gen- 
erally sold  in  bulk.  Recently,  the  PfafFman  Egg 
Noodle  Co.  of  Cleveland  decided  to  introduce  Cello- 
phane-wrapped unit  packages  and  market  them  in 
coimter  display  cartons  .  .  .  They  received  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  from  retailer  and  consumer.  Thou- 
sands of  new  accounts  were  opened  up.  Sales  volume 
increased  many  fold.  The  merchandising  methods  of 
theindustry  were  stimulated  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
Gain  for  a  product  a  place  on  the  counter  and 
give  its  merits  the  chance  to  sell  themselves — and  a 


large  part  of  the  task  to  increase  sales  is  ended.  Cello- 
phane does  exactly  this. 

Whether  hosiery,  cosmetics  or  provisions; 
candy,  textiles  or  baked  goods— sparkling,  transparent 
Cellophane  will  stimulate  sales  by  giving  your  prod- 
uct character,  by  guarding  it  from  indiscriminate 
handling,  by  lifting  it  out  of  the  keenest  competition. 

Just  think  of  your  sales  problems.  Don't  you 
need  exactly  the  help  that  Cellophane  has  proved  it 
can  give?  New  packaging  ideas  for  your  product,  de- 
scriptive booklet  and  samples  sent  on  request. 


DU  PONT  CELLOPHANE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sales  Offices:  Park  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City  Plant:  Buffalo,  New  York 

Canadian  AgenU:  WM.  B.  STEWART  &.  SONS,  Limiled,  Toronto,  Canada 


^lldphaH^ 


Cellopbaoc  is  the  rrgistcrcd  trade  mark  of  Du  Pont  Cellophane  Company.  Inc.,  to  designate 
its  transparent  cellulose  sheets  and  films, developed  from  pure  wood  puIp(DOC  a  by-product) 

Cellophane 
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ONE  OF  60,000  PHOTOGRAPHS 


SUCH  a  picture  needs  no  caption  and  little  copy. 
In  itself,  it  is  an  adequate  expression  of  a  spring 
theme — AprU  Showers! 

The  ROBERTS  COLLECTION  furnishes  the  kind 
of  photographic  illustrations  that  tell  each  story  so 
completely  as  to  minimize  the  necessity  for  long  copy 
appeals.  And  so  great  is  the  scope  of  this  collection 
that  it  will  fill  quickly  the  illustrative  demands  for  a 
legion  of  advertising  uses. 

Those  subjects  that  meet  your  needs,  ice'll  gladly  send 

,    you — on  approval  of  course,  if  you'll  just  drop  us  a  note 

describing  your  problem  or  product.   And  for  those  who 

wish  pictures  not  used  previously,  we  have  a  reserve  file 

of  unpublished  work. 

H.Armstrong  Roberts 

4209  Locust  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Why  not  send  a  friendly  house  organ 
to  your  customers?  It  pays.  Some  of 
our  users  have  been  mailing  out  bouse 
organs  every  month  for  twenty  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  William  Feather 
Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

60S  Caxton  Buildinc:.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Taxi  Weekly 

Covers    the    Whole    Cab    Indnstry 

New  York   Edition  eo<"8  to  10,000  taxic:ib  Individual, 
flcHH  ajui  OTiHpaiiy  oiieratora.     Issued  Mondays. 
National    Edition,    goes   to    4.000   fleet    and    company 
orieralors   tlirouehout  ttie   U.    S.      Issued  Mondays. 
Publislied   in   Its  Own   Printing   Plant  at 
54     West     7Jtll     Street— New     Yorli    City 


Folded  Edge  Ihickine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSXnOEM    COMPANY 
MaAsUIon,  Ohio      Gooil  Salesmen  Wanted 


if  worked  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  sale  of 
their  goods. 

A  few  manufacturers  are  already 
advertising  this  display  method  to  the 
trade.  Among  these  are  the  National 
Lamp  Works  and  the  Hygrade  Lamp 
Company. 

Some  manufacturers,   on  the  other 

hand,  feel  that  this  development  cannot 

help  but  have  a  trading-down  influence 

on  business.     They  are  of  the  opinion 

that  it  will  put  all  selling  emphasis  on 

price  instead  of  on  quality  or  utility. 

Among    these    men    are    Fayette    R. 

Plumb.      Writing   in   Hardware   Age, 

Mr.  Plumb  asks  these  questions: 

"Did  you  sell  hardware  before  the  World 
War?  If  you  did,  you  can  remember  that 
the  most  successful  hardware  merchants, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  preached  as  a 
gospel  the  sale  of  quality  goods.  The  slogan 
coined  by  E.  C.  Simmons,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  merchandisers 
in  the  hardware  field,  was  on  everybody's 
lips:  'The  recollection  of  quality  remains 
long  after  the  price  is  forgotten.'  How 
sadly  has  the  hardware  man  fallen  from  that 
proud  estate.  Are  we  to  be  like  the  chain 
stores  which  sell  on  price  alone?  Shall  the 
hardware  salesmen  surrender  entirely  to 
price  tags  and  display  tables?  Does  the 
printed  word  in  catalogs  carry  more  con- 
viction than  the  personal  assurance  of  the 
hardware  man  who  knows  his  business? 
These  questions  crowd  the  mind  of  any 
manufacturer  who  sees  the  tendency  toward 
the  sale  of  cheaper  grades  of  merchandise 
as  a  means  of  securing  more  rapid  turnover 
or  a  greater  volume  of  business." 

MR.  PLUMB'S  questions  answered 
themselves  in  the  way  he  wants 
them  answered.  The  other  side  of  the 
argument,  however,  is  that  if  the  hard- 
ware merchant  were  to  depend  on  his 
high  grade  tool  business,  today,  he 
would  soon  starve  to  death.  Not  elect- 
ing to  starve,  he  has  determined  to  sell 
other  things  that  he  can  sell. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  the  five  and  ten  cent  and  variety 
chains  is  hardware.  Each  store  in 
these  chains  sells  on  the  average,  forty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  hardware 
annually.  The  hardware  man  would 
be  foolish  if  he  did  not  go  after  this 
business. 

That  is  one  reason  for  open  dis- 
plays, and  a  good  reason  it  is.  An- 
other reason  is  that  hardware  mer- 
chants, in  cominon  with  retailers  in 
nearly  all  other  fields,  are  getting  most 
of  their  business  from  women.  A 
store  that  wants  women  business  must 
cater  to  women  the  ^vay  they  want  to 
be  catered  to.  And  since  it  happens 
that  the  chains  have  been  very  success- 
ful as  caterers,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  independents  can't  use  the  same 
methods. 
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^LITTLE      DRAMAS      IN      THE      LIFE      OF      A      GREAT      NEWSPAPER      SYSTEM  )<^ 


PAINTED  FOR  SCRIfPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  BY  JAMES  HONTGUMEKY  tLAGG 


Public  opinion  marched  to  jail 
with  the  editor  who  told  the  truth 


A  fine  old  city  of  the  South  was  in 
the  dark  shadows  of  a  shady  ad- 
ministration. Corruption  was  so 
bad  that  it  had  debauched  even  the 
judiciary  .  .  .  with  the  result  that  a 
judge  had  been  impeached. 

In  the  midst  of  a  judicial  election, 
the  city's  SCRIPPSHOWARD  News- 
paper reviewed  all  the  ugly  facts, 
pleading  with  the  voters  to  at  least 
cut  the  fetters  throttling  the  justice 
of  the  bench. 

Promptly  the  editor  was  cited  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  was  given  the 


alternative  of  printing  an  apology 
or  serving  a  ten-day  jail  term. 

He  chose  to  stand  by  his  facts. 
And  the  public  stood  by  him  ...  so 
heartily  that  he  was  escorted  to  jail 
by  a  band  and  a  long  parade  of 
cheering  citizens. 

During  his  ten-day  sentence,  he 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  his 
townsmen,  who  brought  gifts  of 
food,  tobacco  and  other  comforts. 
And  upon  his  release,  one  of  the 
biggest  mass  meetings  in  the  city's 
history  was  held  in  his  honor. 


The  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  editor  is 
able  to  stand  by  his  guns  under  any 
fire,  because  he  has  no  boss  save 
public  interest.  Owned  from  with- 
in, and  free  of  all  entangling  alli- 
ances, SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News- 
papers recognize  but  one  taskmaster 
. . .  the  public  welfare. 

The  resulting  reader-confidence 
makes  the  columns  of  these  news- 
papers a  power  to  be  reckoned  ^vith 
in  their  several  communities  .  .  . 
both  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen 
and  the  profit  of  the  advertiser. 


SEW  YORK  .  r«/<fra»<  SAN  FRANCISCO.  AVuii  DHSVUR  Riiij  Ml.  Nrwi 
CLEVELAND  .  .  Prui  WASHINGTON  .  Srwi  DENVER  .  Finint  Nrai 
BALTIMORE  .  .  ft/l  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Foil  TOLEDO  .  .  KtwiBu 
PITfSBURGH  .  .  Pr,„  INDIANAPOLIS  .  Timti  COLUMBUS  .  .  Citiztn 
COVINGTON  .  .   Kmtuth  ffit—Kmtutiy  EtiiHtntf  Cincinnati  Pott 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

MEMBERS    OF   THE    AUDIT    BUREAU    OF   CIRCULATIONS 


AKRON    .   .    Timii-Frtii    VOUNGSTOWN  r»/«™m     KNOXVILLEA'raii-Soii™ 

BIRMINGHAM  .  .   ft«    FORT  WORTH    .  .   friii     EL  PASO P'tt 

MEMPHIS  Prm-Stimi»ar    OKLAHOMA  CITY  AVui     SAN  DIEGO  .  .    .    .Sun 

HOUSTON    .    .    .    Prat   EVANSVILLE  ....  Priii    TERRE  HAUTE   .    .    Pin 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  .   .   Ntw  Mucin  Slau  Iritunc 

NEWSPAPERS 

AND      MEMBERS      OF      THE     UNITED      PRESS 
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'yburQasnincr  Gui4>a^ 
with  IVade  Public^ 

firSamjit  Q^net  addntti 
Kttn  GOODS  PUBUSBING  COfiP 

Sfttiibrth  ftnct  Kev  MxA  Qty 

— jMBIimilMWMII"™''"™''!—— ^— — — """ 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  Quests 

Equal  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
...Broadway  at  63rd St... 

^nVlWlTH  PRIVATE  Ton  », 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

f3§P 
ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 

The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy, 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

4Z1  Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Luxury  Advertising 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


cent  Rolls-Royce  campaign,  which 
rationalized  the  price  and  luxury  by 
the  "sweet  reasoning"  that  "no  Rolls- 
Royce  has  ever  worn  out." 

An  example  of  the  second  is  the 
current  Cunard  campaign,  which  chats 
intimately  of  the  Grand  National 
Steeplechase  and  the  Race  Ball  and 
then  suggests  that  "you're  going,  of 
course,  on  the  Caronia." 

This  rationalized  type  of  copy,  when 
well  handled,  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  tone  is  so  restrained,  so  reasonable, 
so  practical,  it  quite  disarms  preju- 
dice. Yet,  that  powerful  luxury  ap- 
peal is  there  all  the  time  .  .  .  and  it 
is  what  sells. 

But  the  main  thing  is  to  say  it  with 
facts — well  chosen,  simply  stated  facts. 
Leave  the  "gorgeous  mess  of  lan- 
guage" for  those  who  have  nothing 
else. 

Ill 

-    Say  It  in  Good  Taste 

SO  we  emerge  at  last,  at  the  point 
of  stating  some  simple  facts. 

But,  we  are  a  business  which  main- 
tains an  air.  We  do  things  with  a 
certain  style.  We  have,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  taste. 

Our  advertising  should  carry  on  in 
the  same  tone  of  voice. 

Here  is  where  luxury  advertising 
runs  into  particular  complexities  and 
niceties. 

The  advertiser  with  a  vulgarly  huge 
mass-product  appropriation  goes  out, 
tells  his  Clelands,  Steichens,  or  Dunns 
what  he  wants,  and  asks  unconcerned- 
ly, "How  much?"  Rarely  can  the 
luxury  advertiser  bid  for  "big  adver- 
tising art."  What  is  he  to  do?  Often 
he  decides  to  be  content  with  second- 
rate  advertising — liorrible  copy  and 
art  which  misses.  Often  he  falls  back 
on  old  fashioned  card  advertising. 
Both  are  just  lazy  ways  out. 

Whatever  the  luxury  advertiser  does 
lie  must  do  in  good  taste.  It  must  be 
the  best  of  its  kind.  If  he  can't  af- 
ford the  best  expensive  advertising, 
let  him  find  the  best  inexpensive  ad- 
vertising. If  he  can't  afford  .$2,000  oil 
paintings,  let  him  not  stoop  to  $200 
ones.  He  had  better  drop  oil  paint- 
ings and  buy  a  $200  piece  of  typog- 
raphy. 


And  in  the  art  he  buys,  let  him 
strive  for  an  individual  style — a  style 
so  fundamentally  good  that  he  can 
cling  to  it,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Black,  Starr  and  Frost  advertising 
is  a  good  example  of  what  I  am 
preaching.  Simple,  black-and-white 
pages,  with  simple  line  illustrations 
and  simple  typography;  but  all  ex- 
quisitely done,  the  best  of  its  kind. 
I  don't  know  what  is  being  charged 
for  creating  these  pages,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  $3,000  color  plate  could  pro- 
claim modern  good  taste  any  more 
eloquently. 

And  in  the  copy  which  the  luxury 
advertiser  okays,  let  him  remember 
that  good  writers  can  write  with  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste  yet  find  a  few 
new  words  in  the  dictionary.  One  need 
not  be  prosaic  to  be  correct.  One 
needn't  be  low-brow  to  be  interesting. 

If  you  want  copy  with  this  quality, 
follow  the  Bergdorf-Goodman  adver- 
tising, the  Ovington  advertising. 

All  those  things,  so  difficult  to  as- 
sert, are  defined,  unmistakably,  by  the 
physical  appearance  and  copy  style  of 
your  advertising.  They  are  what  car- 
ry your  personality,  your  taste,  your 
style-standing. 

Live  in  a  $100,000  advertising 
house  if  your  budget  says  so,  but  make 
it  the  best  of  its  kind — and  your  $1,- 
000,000  neighbor  can't  make  you  look 
like  shabby  gentility. 

IV 

Keep  On  Saying  It 

THIS  is  the  hardest  lesson  of  all. 
Almost  every  advertiser  gets  fed 
up  on  his  copy,  his  layout — he  suffers 
doubts  and  heresies — long  before  his 
advertising  goes  over  with  the  public. 

The  luxury  advertiser  more  than 
any  other. 

Because  his  advertising  is  slowest 
of  all  in  results.  It  has  to  be.  He 
isn't  offering  bargains,  or  bringing  out 
new  models,  or  offering  attractive  trial 
packages.  He's  simply  trying  to  get 
people  to  believe  some  facts  about  his 
product  or  his  business.  Luxury  ad- 
vertising is  not  selling  but  cultivating. 

There's  only  one  way  to  go  about  ^ 
the  job:     Say  it,  say  it,  say  it. 

Say  it  till  people  notice  it!  Then 
say  it  some  more,  till  they  get  used  to 
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SrOTLIGHT\ 


OF 
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C  Travel  advertising  points  the  way  to  profit 
for  other  classes  of  magazine  advertising. 

C  Because  the  amount  printed  in  any  maga- 
zine depends  absolutely  on  reader  response. 

C  For  a  quarter-century  The  lyigest  has  been  a 
leader.  We  have  the  honor  to  lead  all  general 
magazines  and  to  alternate  in  first  place  with 
the  highly  esteemed  National  Geographic. 

([  The  most  responsive  and  the  soundest  body 
of  readers  is  the  reason. 

C  Every  100,000  added  to  circulation  is  of 'Digest 
type — no  waste,  no  indifferent  readers. 

C  This  even  quahty  has  held  The  "Digest  at  the 
top  these  many  years. 

C  The  price  $4.00  per  year,  attends  to  this. 

C  Travel  appetite  and  the  position  in  life  it 
indicates  is  a  sure  guide. 

([  When  a  magazine  grows  to  the  great  circu- 
lation now  engaged  by  The  "Digest  and  keeps 
the  charaaer  of  that  circulation  at  this  high 
level  it  is  indeed  in  the  spotlight. 


^^M  The  Ten  Leading  Magazines  In 

^^H       Railroad  and  Steamship  Advertising 
HP  ♦)  1927  G 


Publication 


No.  of  Accls.  Total  Pages 

National  Geographic    .  49         136J8 

The  Literary  Digest  .  45 

3  Harpers        ...     -    .  37 

4  Atlantic        33 

5  Vogue 33 

6  Review  of  Reviews  .     .  32 

7  Town  and  Country  .     .  32 

8  Scribner's 30 

9  Spur 30 

10    World's  Work     ...  29 


133Ji 

1013 

95^ 
625g 

54 

875^ 
58H 

sevs 


1923 

1  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

2  Natioaal  Geographic 

3  Spar 

4  ToWQ  &  Coaolry 


1923 

1  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

2  National  Geographic 

3  (Outlook 
\     Spar 


Number  of  Pages  Carried — four  Year  Period 

192 t  1925 

THE  LITERARY   DIGEST  1     National  Geographic 


Spur 

National  Geographic 

Town  &  CounIr>- 


2  THE  I.ITF.RAHV  DIGEST 

3  Review  of  Ke%  icwH 
•1     Atlantic  Monlhl}' 


Number  of  Advertisers  Carried — Four  Year  Period 

1924  J925 

1     National  Grograpbic  1      National  Geograpbii 


2  TIIE  LITERACY  DIGEST 

3  Rcvirw  of  Reviews 

4  World's  Worit 


eograp 

2  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

3  Re*  iew  of  Reviews 
4-     Atlantic  Moolbly 


1926 

1  DiffeHt  &  Nat'l  Geos.  /tied  > 

2  Spur 

3  ilarp«r*is  Town  &  Countrv 

(Ucd) 


1926 

1  THE  LIIERARY  DIGEST      \. 

2  National  Ceograpbic 

3  Spur 

4  llorper'o  Magazine 
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THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  AGRICULTURAL  STATE 


HEADLINES 

Tell   the   Story 

of 

Prosperity 


FORT  WORTH 

WEST  TEXAS 

TERRITORY 


"FARM  PROSPECTS  IN  SOUTHWEST  BRIGHTENS" 

"CATTLE  AT  HIGHEST  PRICES  SINCE  THE  WAR" 

"BUILDING  PERMITS  IN  FORT  WORTH  PASS  THE 

MILLION  DOLLAR  MARK  IN  JANUARY 

AND  FEBRUARY" 

"FORT  WORTH  P.  0.  RECEIPTS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

SHOW  ALMOST  $200,000  INCREASE 

OVER  SAME  MONTH  LAST  YEAR" 

This  wonderful  market  is  dominated 
by  the  STAR  TELEGRAM— RECORD 

TELEGRAM  with  a  circulation  of  over 
125,000  daily  and  Sunday. 

This  is  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
three  or  four  papers  in  the  Trade  Ter- 
ritory. 

JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 

Covering  more  than  1,100  towns 


A 


Record-Telegram 

DAILY,  AND  SUNDAY 


'■X 


More  Than  125,000  Daily  and  Sunday 
Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 


AMON  G.   CARTER 
President   and    Publisher 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Vice  President  and  Adv.  Director 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


the  idea!  Then  say  it  some  more,  till 
they  act  on  it! 

The  process  can't  be  hurried  or  cut 
short  any  more  than  the  growth  of  an 
orchard. 

For  a  new  luxury  advertiser,  three 
years  is  about  the  earliest  to  expect 
really  encouraging  results.  For  an 
old  luxury  advertiser  .  .  .  embarking 
on  a  new  task,  perhaps  two  years  and 
perhaps  five  years. 

That  is  why  luxury  advertisers 
should  not  spend  so  much  that  it  hurts. 
They  should  spend  what  they  can 
spare,  without  strain  or  quick  return. 
They  should   invest — and   not   worry. 

That  is  also  why  they  should  not 
scatter  appropriations  but  concentrate 
in  a  few  media  and  in  few  places.  Keep 
on  saying  it  to  the  same  people  in  the 
same  media.     Cultivate  .  .  .Cultivate. 

If,  after  this  frightening  list  of 
"how  and  how  much,"  you  still  feel 
constrained  to  be  a  luxury  advertiser, 
go  ahead.  At  least  you  will  not  be 
aiming  at  a  mirage. 

Seventh    Annual    Exliibition 
of  Advertising  Art 

THE  Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
York  will  hold  its  seventh  Annual 
Exliibition  of  Advertising  Art  at  the 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New 
York  from  May  5  to  May  29,  1928  in- 
clusive. The  galleries  will  be  open 
from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  week  days 
and  from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Sun- 
days. On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings they  will  be  open  until  9  p.  m. 

Complete  advertisements  that  have 
appeared  after  Jan.  1,  1927  and  be- 
fore March  1,  1928  are  eligible  for 
the  exhibition.  The  closing  dates  are: 
for  proofs,  March  21;  for  originals. 
April  11.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  tlie  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, Art  Directors  Club,  Art  Center, 
65  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  Caro- 
line Fleischer  is  exhibition  secretary. 

Because  of  a  deficit  in  former  exhi- 
bitions, which  the  Art  Directors  Club 
has  had  to  meet,  an  entry  fee  of  seven 
dollars  for  each  original  hung  will  be 
charged. 

The  exliibition  will  be  divided  into 
eight  groups,  the  first  award  in  each 
group  being  a  medal  designed  by 
Paul  Manship.  The  Barron  Collier 
Medal  will  be  awarded  in  the  group 
of  posters  and  car  cards.  Honorable 
mention  will  be  given  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  jury  with  certificates  of 
awards.  ^ 
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The  Voice   of 
Americans  Foremost  Industry 

HEREVER  steel  is  made  and  its  products  fabri- 
cated, there  you  will  find  groups  of  keenly  alert 
executives,  conversant  with  the  latest  processes 
of  manufacturing  and  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  merchandising.  Throughout  these 
groups  of  men  guiding  the  destinies  of  America's 
foremost  industry  there  exists  not  merely  an 
intangible  recognition,  but  a  frequently  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  services  which  the  House  of 
Penton  renders  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
all  its  branches  through  its  publications, 
The  Foundry,  Daily  metal  trade,  abrasive 
Industry,  and  especially  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW. 


An  unimpeachable  record  of  independent  and 
progressive  activity  has  been  the  story  of  IRON 
TRADE  REVIEW'S  service  to  industry.  Achieving 
acknowledged  prestige,  leadership  and  dependa- 
bility. Iron  Trade  Review,  week  after  week, 
points  the  way  to  many  major  improvements  in 
the  manufacturing  and  merchandising  of  iron, 
steel  and  engineering  products. 

Based  on  such  a  high  standard  of  inherent 
editorial  quality,  the  advertising  pages  of  IRON 
Trade  Review  offer  to  their  users  an  accumu- 
lated prestige  which  surrounds  the  messages 
presented  with  a  dignity  and  authority  otherwise 
unobtainable.  This  value  is  further  augmented 
by  the  character  of  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW  readers, 
92.65  per  cent  of  whom  are  executives  controlling 
purchases. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Co. 

Penton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 

papers,    national    magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 
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The  Open  Forum 

iContinued  from  page  40] 


bility  of  a  law  which  only  permits 
action  that  would  enable  the  persons 
affected  to  attempt  the  correction  of 
some  bad  practices.  To  say  that  such 
practices  can  be  corrected  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  rather  begs  the 
question.  W.  T.  Nardin 

President 

Pet  Milk  Company 
St.  Louis 

Does  Not  Cover  Whole  Story, 
Rohrbach  Believes 

Professor  Wellman  is  a  good  writer 
and  talker  and  I  think  very  highly 
of  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  covered  the  whole  story. 

Like  most  writers  and  speakers,  he 
starts  out  with  a  certain  assumption 
or  conclusion  and  then  builds  his 
arguments  around  it.  Which  is  all 
very  good,  provided  his  premise  is 
correct  to  begin  with. 

Professor  Wellman's  premise  is 
that  all  arguments  against  price  cut- 
ting are  based  on  the  opinion  that 
"it  injures  the  article  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public." 

Fine,  so  far  as  it  goes.  To  which 
should  be  added,  however,  the  interest 
or  desire  of  the  manufacturer  to  main- 
tain as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible, 
and  his  reluctance  to  have  the  article 
become  an  unprofitable  item  and  be 
discontinued  by  some  of  his  dealers 
because  of  the  price  cutting  proclivi- 
ties of  certain  unscrupulous  competi- 
tors, thereby  narrowing  his  field  of 
distribution  for  that  article. 

In  other  words,  as  all  business  is 
selfish,  the  manufacturer  is  interested 
primarily  in  making  a  fair  profit  on 
the  largest  possible  volume.  To  do 
this  he  wants  to  have  as  many  dealers 
as  possible  handle  the  article  at  a 
fair  profit  margin  to  them  for  the 
value  and  service  given  (to  this  end 
eliminating  the  unscrupulous  price 
cutter  by  suitable  legislation  that  will 
provide  also  for  cleaning  the  dealers' 
shelves  of  stale  merchandise,  obsolete 
goods  and  other  close-outs) .  All  this 
being  in  addition  to  maintaining  the 
reputation  of  the  article  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

C.  H.  Rohrbach 

American  Society  of  Sales  Executives 

New  York 


'"Keyed  Copy"  Makes  a  Hit 

I  am  delighted  with  the  new  "Keyed 
Copy"  department. 

I  feel  we  have  spent  far  too  much 
money  on  Unkeyed  Copy  and  con- 
sequently have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  advertising  was  of  any 
value  or  not.  Our  agent  insists  that 
it  has  been,  and  I  want  to  believe  that 
it  has  been;  but  there  is  a  lurking 
suspicion  which  I  cannot  dispel  that 
it  has  been  anything  but  profitable. 

This  last  month  we  have  started  an 
entirely  new  type  of  campaign,  keying 
our  copy  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  In  another  six  months 
we  will  know  just  how  profitable  this 
advertising  is.  We  already  know  that 
it  is  bringing  in  returns. 

I  shall  follow  "Keyed  Copy"  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you,  also,  how  much  I  enjoy  reading 
your  magazine.  It  is  quite  the  best 
thing  that  comes  to  my  desk.  Your 
publication  is  one  which  does  not  de- 
vote itself  to  generalities  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  facts  which  are  pertinent  and 
interesting. 

A.  M.  Enricht 

Secretary 

Old-Fashioned    Millers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Won't  We  Need 
Standardized  Reading? 

How  can  one  disagree  with  Ken- 
neth Goode's  article,  "Is  the  Editor 
Dead?"  Evidences  of  his  correct 
analysis  are  everywhere  about  us.  But 
is  not  his  a  cry  in  the  wilderness? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  standard- 
ized breakfasts,  standardized  clothes 
and  standardized  office  furniture, 
won't  we — meaning  the  people  of  these 
United  States  —  need  standardized 
reading? 

Probably  there  will  always  be  a 
small  group  with  sufficient  individu- 
ality still  left  in  them  to  enjoy  tlie 
individual  magazine,  but  can  such  a 
thing  be  built  up  into  the  millions 
of  circulation — enough  millions  for 
the  advertiser  to  consider  seriously? 

J.  D.  Tarcher 

llommann  &   Tarcher,  Inc. 

New  York 


American  Shippers  to  Canada 
Please  Take  Notice 

In  the  kindliest  spirit  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  idea  of  saving  all  of  us 
trouble,  I  am  drawing  to  your  atten- 
tion a  frequent  cause  of  annoyance  and 
delay  on  American  shipments  into 
Canada. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  offenders 
who  have  come  under  my  notice  are: 

A  dough-nut  flour  manufacturer 

An  educational  phonograph  record 
manufacturer 

Two  hotels  who  forwarded  pur- 
chases made  by  guests  of  the  hotel 

A  health  machine  vendor,  etc. 

In  each  and  every  case,  their  ship- 
ping departments  have  shown  a  com- 
plete and  mystifying  ignorance  of  the 
invoice  requirements  when  shipping 
without  the  borders  of  United  States 
territory. 

Even  when  specifically  requested  for 
correct  certified  invoices  in  triplicate, 
as  required  for  Canadian  Customs 
clearance,  they  have  not  furnished 
them. 

In  many  cases — and  we  buy  at 
times,  machinery,  pans,  ovens,  etc. — 
the  salesman  knows  the  requirements 
of  the  "foreign"  territory  over  which 
he  sells,  but  the  office  is  domestic  in 
its  vision  and,  either  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  ordinary  in- 
voices, such  as  would  be  used  for 
Boise,  Idaho,  or  Chico,  Cal.,  are  sent 
to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

Roy  a.  Hunter 
Advertising  Manager 
Canadian   Bakeries    Limited 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 

Another  Canadian  Speaks  Up 

I  like  your  publication,  but — why 
do  you  not  occasionally  let  us  have 
an  article  referring  to  Canadian  ad- 
vertising problems? 

The  fame  of  the  personal  freedom 
which  this  country  gives  its  citizens 
seems  to  have  obscured  the  vision  of 
many  of  our  good  friends  below  the 
border.  There  are  other  industries 
here  besides  those  connected  with 
brewing  and  distilling.  We  have 
many  very  interesting  problems  to 
face  in  the  advertising  world  and  i 
feel  sure  that  an  article  on  "Canadian 
Manufacturers  and  Their  Advertising" 
would  be  most  interesting  to  all  your 
readers. 

Stephen  Jones 
Advertising  Manager 
The   Legionary 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
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THE    BECK   ENGRAVING   CO. 

Three  Plants  Located  for  National  Service 


PHILADELPHIA 
Seventh  and  Sansom  Streets 


e<. 


CHICAGO 
Twenty '  first  and  Calumet  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 
461  Eighth  Avenue 


J^ 
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^Cargill  Company 

G  a A  N  D     Ra  P  1  d  s 


3T 


^otel  Pelbebere 

48th    St.    West   of   Broadway 

450  Rooms,  450  Baths 

Larger   and   Comfortable 

RATES    $4.00,    $5.00    and    $6.00 

Curtis  A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling.  Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 


The  Thirty -Man  Agency 


[Continued  from  page  36] 


teenth,  a  messenger,  storekeeper,  ship- 
ping clerk  and  general  factotum.  As 
the  boss'  secretary  finds  more  stenog- 
raphic help  imperative  and  sees  that 
a  typist  is  cheaper  than  another  sten- 
ographer, she  unloads  some  part  of 
her  routine  and  condescends  to  take 
dictation  on  a  larger  scale.  The  new 
typist  joins  B-2  and  helps  with  orders, 
checking  and  billing,  eventually  lend- 
ing a  hand  on  the  agency's  books. 

THE  next  addition  is  almost  sure  to 
be  an  art  director.  So  long  as  the 
service  men  have  had  to  buy  both  art 
and  mechanical  work,  they  have  been 
content.  Once  they  are  relieved  by  a 
specialist  of  their  former  plate  and 
printing  detail  they  begin  to  hanker 
for  expert  art  advice,  to  say  nothing 
of  getting  shut  of  manual  labor  along 
that  line.  Wliat's  more,  they  will  be 
right,  for  the  agency  now  must  lift  its 
creative  standards  sharply  or  see  its 
best  accounts  become  imhappy. 

About  this  time  comes  the  revolu- 
tion. The  agency  finds  itself  betwixt 
and  between,  like  an  eighteen-hole  golf 
course — not  big  enough  to  support  the 
clubhouse  its  position  in  society  war- 
rants— too  big  to  think  of  going  back 
to  nine-hole  simplicity. 

The  service  men  are  the  "club- 
house." They  are  doing  and  directing 
work  of  a  grade  equal  to  that  han- 
dled by  better-paid  men  in  larger 
agencies,  where  full  supporting  facili- 
ties let  the  account  handler  earn  his 
salary  by  directing  more  and  doing 
less.  They  begin  to  chafe.  Accord- 
ing to  temperament  they  begin  to  think 
of  stepping  up  or  forming  nine-hole 
agencies  of  their  own.  The  agency 
must  step  quickly  into  the  higher  class 
or  face  a  split. 

For  the  thirty-man  candidate,  the 
way  is  plain.  It  must  round  out  the 
facilities  which  support  the  service 
men.  These  facilities  will  take  a  real 
investment — salaries,  equipment  and  a 
lot  of  new  attention  to  licking  stand- 
ard practices  into  shape.  The  service 
men  want  more  money  for  directing 
others  than  for  doing  things  them- 
selves. Some  won't  learn  to  earn  it 
and  must  be  replaced.  The  shifts  cost 
both  money  and  momentum. 

All  along,  of  course,  we're  talking 


about  the  average  outfit,  the  one  which 
bills  $30,000  to  $40,000  for  each  per- 
son on  the  payroll — not  the  one  born 
with  a  silver  spoon.  The  million- 
dollar  mark  at  which  we  are  aiming 
may  rest  on  perhaps  one  account  at 
$350,000,  one  at  .$150,000,  five  around 
$50,000  and  ten  that  average  $25,000. 

Growth  of  the  big  one  alone  is  like 
to  have  forced  the  adoption  of  higher 
creative  standards  and  of  better  team- 
work. Yet  the  big  client  may  not 
understand  the  sudden  dose  of  fum- 
bling, nor  the  unusual  pressure  for 
new  business  to  support  the  "club- 
house," nor  appreciate  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  vast  amount  of  secret 
practice  necessary  to  perfect  the  swing. 
All  in  all,  while  it's  going  on,  the 
change  from  individual  to  organiza- 
tion life  is  even  less  happy  than  our 
bad  mixture  of  metaphors  herein. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  our  fifteen 
people  and  start  the  count  again.  Ad- 
mit the  new  secretary-treasurer  as  No. 
16.  A  move  to  larger  quarters  prob- 
ably means  No.  17  at  a  lobby  switch- 
board, where  the  operator  may  also 
act  as  information  clerk.  Given  the 
half-million  dollar  billing  to  support 
this  organization,  and  the  new  neces- 
sity of  assembling  parts  of  each  job 
from  three  men  (service  man,  art  di- 
rector and  mechanical  man)  instead  of 
one,  the  next  functionary  is  apt  to  be  a 
production-control  clerk. 

CLERK  B-2  from  our  ten-man  shop 
will  now  find  her  hands  quite  full 
with  the  routine  of  space  contracts,  in- 
sertion orders,  keeping  production  en- 
velopes, etc.  The  control  clerk  (No. 
18)  therefore  takes  over  the  leg-work, 
probably  issuing  production  orders  at 
the  dictation  of  service  men  in  addi- 
tion to  following  progress  of  the  many 
steps  on  every  job. 

The  billing  clerk  (No.  14)  will  un- 
doubtedly by  this  time  have  had  full 
.charge  of  checking  space  bills  and 
may  already  need  No.  19  as  a  checker 
of  insertions,  taking  over  himself  more 
of  the  bookkeeping  from  the  treasurer. 
At  any  rate  the  checker  would  soon 
put  in  his  appearance  and  we'll  let 
him  in  now. 

The  senior  C.  let  us  say,  has  been 
made  vice-president.     He  continues  as 
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the  active  service  man  on  the  biggest 
account,  but  has  acquired  some  new 
official  responsibilities.  He  may  have 
become  tlie  "sales  manager,"  leaving 
the  president  as  the  service  director 
over  tlie  whole  service  group,  or  it 
may  be  tlie  other  way  'round.  Anyhow, 
he  feels  the  need  of  a  personal  assis- 
tant, a  creative  detail  man.  Our  one 
copy-writer,  D,  is  still  fagging  for  all 
the  other  service  men.  He  now  steps 
over  to  help  tlie  vice-president  and 
perhaps  one  other  service  man.  No. 
20  then  comes  in  to  help  the  other 
pair. 

ABOUT  this  time,  under  the  law  of 
.  averages,  well-organized  promo- 
tion work  is  due  to  land  that  $150,000 
account.  Some  smaller  ones  have  al- 
ready come  in.  The  organization  now 
has  the  volume  to  make  it  seem  less 
topheavy.  There  is  real  work  for  all 
the  service  men. 

There's  probably  need  now  for  at 
least  one  writer  (No.  21)  not  perma- 
nently bound  to  any  one  group.  The 
growing  stream  of  media  representa- 
tives makes  it  next  to  impossible  for 
the  service  men  and  the  estimate  clerk, 
E,  to  study  media  as  in  the  past.  The 
rush  of  art  work  puts  a  strain  on  both 
the  art  director  and  our  faithful  drafts- 
man, F.  A  whole  flock  of  problems 
cracks  at  once. 

Right  here  we  should  begin  to  team 
up  service  men  in  pairs.  Two  com- 
petent men  working  close  together  can 
take  up  the  shocks  on  six  accounts 
more  easily  than  two  working  sepa- 
rately on  three  apiece.  This  is  not  the 
same  set-up  as  the  one  which  makes 
the  cub  writer  a  detail  assistant. 
Rather,  it  makes  each  full-fledged  ser- 
vice  man  also  frequently  play  detail 
man  to  his  partner,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  helping  him  over  the  peaks 
and  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
his  accounts — a  splendid  factor  of 
safety. 

Now  we  have  four  senior  service 
men,  including  the  vice-president,  in 
two  definite  units,  each  unit  with  its 
own  "junior"  for  inside  work.  Having 
been  all  'round  the  circle  and  back 
again,  and  having  studied  the  trend  in 
agency  practice,  we  do  not  favor  the 
separate  "copy  mill"  in  this  size  of 
agency — or  any  other.  .\nd  the  closer, 
physically,  each  unit  can  be  brought 
together  in  the  office  arrangement,  the 
greater  will  be  its  capacity. 

No.  22  is  apt  to  be  added  in  the 
media  corner  of  the  business.  In  fact. 
No.  23  may  come  in  here  as  well.  This 


Are  You  Interested 
In  Unusual  Reader-Interest? 

If  an  unusual  reader-interest  appeals  to 
you  as  an  advertising  asset,  then  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
will  be  your  accepted  channel  of  com- 
munication to  a  field  which  buys  in 
terms  of  millions. 

During  more  than  two  score  years  not 
a  single  issue  has  failed  to  come  off  the 
press  on  time.  Even  fire,  which  en- 
tirely wiped  out  our  plant,  could  not 
shatter  the  ideal  of  Frank  P.  Bennett, 
the  founder. 

The  vigorous  editorial  policy,  and  the 
constructive  service  which  the  Ameri- 
can Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  con- 
tinually rendering,  resulting  in  an  un- 
paralleled circulation  among  the  cotton, 
woolen,  worsted,  dyeing  and  finishing 
plants  of  New  England  and  the  South. 

If  unusual  reader-interest  appeals  to 
you  as  an  advertising  asset,  then  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
will  be  your  accepted  channel  of  com- 
munication to  the  textile  industry  which 
buys  in  terms  of  millions. 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

530  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Bakers  Weekly  New  voVk  cify 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO   OFFICE — 360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward.  New  York 

Jewlsb  Daily  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
daU7.  A. B.C.  clnnilatlon  equal  to  combined  toUl 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  nowspaperi  published.  A 
leader  In  eteiy  Jewish  community  throuBhout  the 
United  Statea.  A  Homo  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit  Carrlea  the 
largest  Tolume  of  local  and  national  adrertlslng. 
Render!  effect  1t«  merchandising  serrlce.  Bates  oo 
requeit. 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
SERVICE 

There  are  two  notable  reasons  why  It 
Mould  pay  to  use   this  subscription  service. 

1.  Eliminates  drawing  separate  checks 
for  each  subscription.  A  common 
expiration  diite  can  be  arranged  and 
one    check  sent    In    payment. 

2.  Enables  you  to  save  money  tbra  sp^ 
cial    club    offers. 

Send  your  list  of  business  and  personal 
magazines  for  a  special  quotation.  No 
obligation,    of    course. 

PARK  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 

206    Pork   Place  Brooldjn,    N.    Y. 
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Netu  Ensland's  Second  Largest  Market 

Providence 
Payrolls 

Payroll  checks  on  Providence  Clearing 
House  banks  during  1927  amounted  to 
$137,599,000.00,  an  average  of  more 
than  $2,646,000.00  per  week.  These 
figures  are  for  Providence  banks  only 
and  do  not  include  branches  in  other 
cities.  (Figures  furnished  by  Brown 
Bureau  of  Business  Research.)  These 
figures  do  not  include  salaries  or  wages 
paid  by  individual  check  or  direct  from 
cash  drawers. 

Providence  is  the  trading  center  of 
Rhode  Island.  Three-fourths  of  the 
state's  population  live  within  a  fifteen 
mile  radius  of  this  city. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  114,000  cover  Providence  thor- 
oughly and  go  into  the  great  majority  of 
English  speaking  homes  in  the  state. 
The  circulation  of  these  newspapers  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  eight  Eng- 
lish language  dailies  in  Rhode  Island 
combined.  They  offer  advertisers  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  prosperous  Rhode 
Island  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Cbas.  H.  Eddy  Company 
New  York    Boston    Chicago 


Representatives 

R.  J.  Bid  WELL  Company 
San  Francisco   Los  Angeles   Seattle 


unit  of  three  people  will  constitute  a 
market  and  media  sector  which  takes 
in  the  library  and  begins  to  turn  out 
real  studies.  One  man  on  markets, 
one  on  media  and  a  third  of  semi- 
clerical  type  to  handle  files  and  figur- 
ing will  round  it  out.  It  need  not  be 
highly  expensive  at  the  start,  as  the 
service  men  are  still  good  analyzers  in 
a  pinch. 

No.  24  is  another  stenographer  and 
No.  25  probably  another  clerk  to  help 
B-2  in  the  unit  which  handles  space 
orders,  shipping  instructions,  produc- 
tion envelopes,  incoming  art  and  me- 
chanical bills,  etc. 

THE  inside  art  studio  has  undoubt- 
edly been  fading  out  these  last  ten 
years.  One  reason  is  the  limited  variety 
of  techniques  that  can  be  afforded — 
another,  the  very  great  difficulty  an 
agency  has  in  recovering  its  bare  costs 
for  any  convenience  work  done  inside. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  almost  no 
agencies  without  a  drafting  board  or 
two  and  some  inside  artists,  at  least 
of  the  knockabout  type. 

At  this  stage  in  the  agency's  de- 
velopment we  figure  that  three  more 
art  men  may  come  in  unless  the 
agency  be  so  located  that  outside 
artists  are  only  a  step  away.  If  im- 
portant drawings  alone  were  the  prob- 
lem there  would  usually  be  time  to 
send  for  the  artist.  But  they  are  not. 
The  real  problem  consists  of  the  line 
here,  the  dewdad  there,  the  change  in 
a  rough,  the  bit  of  lettering — all  the 
odds  and  ends  that  need  doing  in  a 
hurry.  So  let's  figure  on  an  assistant 
to  the  art  director,  two  more  drafts- 
men and  the  usual  hopeless  problem 
of  trying  to  make  the  bare  studio 
break  even. 

The  art  director  will  do  the  heavy 
thinking  and  produce  the  "thought- 
sketches,"  or  visuals.  His  assistant  will 
ring  the  changes  on  them,  much  as 
did  the  draftsman  F  for  the  service 
men  back  in  the  simpler  days,  but  his 
work  will  be  on  a  much  higher  plane, 
of  course.  F  himself  will  probably 
have  become  a  real  artist  and  his  odd 
jobs  of  scaling,  pasting,  revamping, 
etc.,  will  have  been  handed  down  to 
a  new  cub.  The  tliird  producing  artist 
may  be  given  only  working  quarters, 
without  salary  or  guarantee,  and  find 
part  of  his  work  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
all  three  may  be  on  that  basis. 

The  agency  is  now  in  the  thirty-man 
class,  though  still  shy  one  or  two  em- 
ployees. No.  29  may  be  a  devil  to 
help  the  mechanical  man  or  a  boy  to 
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THERE  ARE  SOME    THINGS 
NOT  TO  BE  ENDURED 

A  story  in  the  manner  of 
Sh-ru'—d  And-rs-7i 

There  was  a  street.  And  a  man  running  down 
it.  I  heard  his  feet  go  plop  plop  plop  as  I  lay  in 
my  bed  in  Mrs.  Schultz's  boarding  house,  won- 
dering. .  .  . 

There  is  life  and  love  and  men  running  down 
streets  plop  plop  in  Indiana.  There  are  tiger 
cats  and  moth  balls  and  Finnish  sociologists.  I 
might  have  been  that  man.  I  might  have  been  a 
tiger  cat.  But  I  never  could  have  been  a  moth 
ball  or  a  Finnish  sociologist.  Because  I  was  born 
in  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  and  my  father  was  win- 
dow-dresser for  a  fish  store  where  they  constantly 
sold  haddocks.  This  depressed  him  considerably. 
Or  haddie.  What  haddie.-*  Had  he  had  haddie? 
Had  he  had  Finnish  haddie.'* 

Every  morning  she  came  down  with  her  hair 
down  and  underdid  the  chops.  I  would  look  at 
her  and  think,  "What's  the  use.-"  A  man  can  go 
out  and  work  all  day  and  always  she  will  come  in 
with  her  hair  undone  and  the  chops  the  same 
way." 

But  she  didn't  have  much  sense.  When  I  asked 
her  had  she  read  the  advertisement  of  Shuglovs 
in  The  New  Yorker,  she  said,  "Where  is  Shu- 
glovs?" and  "What  is  The  New  Yorker.-'"  It  was 
then  that  I  got  up  and  took  my  umbrella  and  left 
the  house  and  went  down  the  Mississippi  Rive/ 
in  a  canoe. 
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verlised 

in  the 
BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


B 
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For  years  the  eyelets  made 
by  the  United  Fast  Color 
Eyelet  Company  have  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the 
world's  finest.  And  for 
years  their  superiority  has 
been  emphasized  to  met' 
chants  all  over  the  world 
by  advertising  in  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder. 


Chicago        New  York        Philadelphia        BOSTON        Rochester        Cincinnati        St.  Usuis 
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PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

FACSIMILES  -  ENLARGEMENTS  -  REDUCTIONS 

Commerce    Photo-Print    Corporation 
42    BROADWAY  ao     MAIDEN     LANE    i 

Hanover    8993  John    3697 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS ! 
MAIL  ORDER  ADVERTISERS ! 
TRADE  JOURNAL  ADVERTISERS ! 

Send    for    PKEK    copy    of    our    NEW     1928     "Ailrertlsors 
Bate   and   Data  Guide,"    36    page   directory  contains   dis- 
play   and    classified    rates    of    best    producing    magazines 
and    newspapers. 
Write   today   for  your  copy   of  Iho  Ouldo. 

E.    H.    BROWN    ADVERTISING    AGENCY 
Dept.    F,    140    S.    Dearborn    St.*    Chicago.    lU. 


Selling  Your  Services? 

10,004 

POTENTIAL  BUYERS 

IN 

The  Market  Place 


Only  Denne  m   . 
^Canadian  Advei'ti5in 


?    i;lv0    "on    the    spot"    Counsel 
jni  smlce  In  your  Canadian  Ad- 
vtrtisUiy    based    on    years    of    practical 
experience    In    this    field.       Ask    our 
advice  on   nicihiids   and   media. 

FA* JDENNE  C  Conrnany  Itd-i 

L.      Reford    Bldg.  TORONTO.     ^ 


help  the  original  messenger,  largely 
depending  on  which  of  the  two  has 
kept  charge  of  stores  and  shipping, 
and  another  typist  (No.  30)  specially 
trained  to  type  "copy"  for  publica- 
tion will  complete  the  picture. 

The  new-business  problem  so  acute 
at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  will 
have  had  to  be  solved  by  some  more 
definite  set-up  than  making  promotion 
a  part  of  everybody's  business.  It 
probably  will  have  been  solved  by  the 
president's  acting  as  the  sales  captain, 
with  one  service  man  putting  in  half 
his  time  as  the  active  "chief  olEcer." 
This  service  man  will  have  charge  of 
sales  records  and  exliibits,  make  most 
of  the  calls,  handle  the  agency's  own 
advertising  "account"  and  always  be 
able  to  tell  other  key  men  where  to 
make  themselves  useful  as  salesmen 
when  they  report  some  slack. 

The  secretary-treasurer  will  no 
doubt  have  become  the  general  inside 
manager,  controlling  the  working 
schedules  of  not  only  the  routine  de- 
partments but  of  all  hands  from  top 
down.  Staff  meetings  at  regular  week- 
ly intervals,  with  attendance  limited  to 
the  upper  ten  people,  will  be  almost 
a  necessity  as  a  measure  of  current 
control  and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering refinements  in  procedure.  The 
wise  management  will  treat  its  whole 
key  group  as  though  it  constituted  an 
actual  board  of  directors. 

But  the  most  important  step  in  the 
whole  betterment  program  will  be  the 
annual  "post-graduate  course."  outside 
of  office  hours,  for  the  class  that  needs 
it  most.  By  that  we  mean  evening 
meetings  once  a  week  for  a  definite 
period,  to  review  fundamentals  and 
put  the  outfit  back  into  solid  step. 
Changing  personnel,  new  routines  and 
the  human  tendency  to  edge  away  from 
established  standards  all  make  the  "re- 
vival" series  an  absolute  necessity. 

WE  now  conclude  this  very  quick 
review  by  an  equally  quick  sum- 
mary of  the  thirty-man  agency  as  it 
stands.  Subscribers  will  understand,  of 
couse,  that  we  have  not  undertaken  to 
lay  down  an  arbitrary  prescription  nor 
follow  possible  ramifications  to  their 
respective  lairs — rather  to  use  an  ac- 
tual experience  in  building  a  thirty- 
man  branch  office  as  the  outline  for 
building  an  independent  agency  of 
similar  size  and  character. 

The  salaries  quoted  are  low  and 
may  be  challenged.  The  number  of 
people  is  hiph.  ])crhaps,  for  a  million- 
doUar    billing.      The    answer    to    the 
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—Defeat  the  Closing 
Jaws  of  Competition 


X  HE  jaws  of  competition  are 
closing  about  you.  On  the  one  hand,  ris- 
ing costs.  On  the  other,  falling  prices  for 
your  goods.  You  may  be  strong,  you  may 
be  big,  you  may  be  dominating,  but  the 
jaws  inexorably  are  closing. 

There  is  a  way  out.  Your  efforts  to  cut 
costs  can  be  successful  if  you  will  follow 
the  lead  of  America's  outstanding  indus- 
trial executives.  General  Motors  . . .  Cluett 
Peabody  .  .  .  Pullman  .  .  .  Goodyear  .  .  . 
Goodrich  &  Fisk  .  .  .  Johnson  &  Johnson 
,  .  .  Richardson  Roofing  ...  a  great  and 
growing  list,  of  which  these  are  only  a 
few,  have  learned  of  the  production  econo- 
mies in  the  Atlanta  Industrial  Area,  and 
have  established  factories  here. 


You  can  put  your  plant  where  labor 
helps  instead  of  hindering.  Where  taxes 
are  low,  where  abundant  raw  materials 
are  available  close  by  at  low  prices,  where 
power  is  cheap  and  abundant, — where 
every  factor  is  a  favorable  factor.  And  if 
vou  do  it — as  those  others  have  done — 
you  will  find,  as  they  have  found,  that  it 
is  possible  to  defeat  the  closing  jaws  of 
competition,  pressing  on  you  in  your 
present  location. 

The  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you,  without  obligation  and 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  exactly  how 
Atlanta  location  will  help  you  restore 
di^ddends  to  their  proper  level. 


Wiite  INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
12  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


At 


LAN!  A 

o 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South  . 


900  Nationally  Known  Concerns  Serve  the  South  from  Atlanta 
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What  they  are  saying 
about  the  **new"  Record 

An    advertiser   gays : 

"The  best  evidence  of  our  opinion  of  thfl  'new*  Record  is  the  fact  that  we  haT© 
cut  out  our  advertlslnp  from  two  other  architectural  magazines  and  concentrated 
entirely  in  iTie -Architectural  Record." 

A  professor   of    architecture    says: 

■'I  tender  you  mv  heartiest  congratulatioiie  on  the  'new*  record.  I  think  we  were 
all  sorry  to  see  the  old  format  disappear,  but  in  its  place  you  have  certainly  ^ven 
us  a  Korgeous  volume.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  series  of  photographs!.  I  hare  looked 
through  them  many  times  and  still  find  them  the  most  inspirational  thing  on  my 
table.      The   measured    drawings    reproduced    in   halftone    I    And    perfect." 

An    architect  says: 

"We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  January  number  of  The  Architectual  Record. 
It    is   of   extraordinary   interest    and   admirably   produced." 

An    advertising    agency  says: 

"Will  you  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  'new'  Architectural  Record? 
It   is   8   splendid  publication." 

An    architect   says : 

"I  was  delighted  with  my  copy  of  the  'new'  Architectural  Record.  I  feel  It  has 
gained   tremendously   in  presentation,   attractiveness   and  Interest." 

An    advertising    counsellor    says : 

"I  have  gone  over  the  whole  magazine  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  completely  improved   publication.      You   are  to  be  congratulated." 

An    advertiser  says: 

"I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  fine  appearance  of  the  'new'  Record.  There  !s 
no  question  but  that  this  size  magazine  Is  much  preferable.  The  plates  are  Inspir- 
ing and  altogetlier  I   think  you  have  a  wonderful  combination." 

An    architect   says  : 

"I  have  just  seen  the  'new'  Architectural  Record  and  feel  it  is  very  handsome  and 
a  splendid  beginning  for  the  new  format.  Both  text  and  photographs  are  surely  way 
above  what   are  to  be  found  In  any  other   American  architectural    magaziiw." 

On  request,  to  Merestefi  manufacturers  and  their  advertising  ao^^^^s — sample 
cow,  latest  building  statistics,  our  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect,"  and  most 
recent   A. B.C.   reports.    The  Record   Is  a  member  of   both   A. B.C.   and   A.B.P..   Inc 

TAie  Architectural  Record 

Division  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member   A.   B.   C. 


Member   A.   B.   P.,   Inc. 


Adverdsi 
SSeUi 


is  seeking  the  part  time  services  of  a 

TRAINED 
ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 

to  represent  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  ac- 
tive accounts  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber hut  the  prospects  are  sharply  defined  so 
there  is  little  lost  motion.  .4n  acquaintance 
with  newspaper  publishers  is  essential.  Pay- 
ment for  services  will  be  strictly  on  a  com- 
mission basis. 
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point  on  salaries  is  that  definite  train- 
ing can  be  made  to  furnish  high-grade 
work  at  a  much  lower  scale  than  must 
be  paid  for  people  resourceful  enough 
to  have  trained  themselves. 

Lest  broad  service  seem  to  threaten 
profit,  let  us  say  that  after  the  "sys- 
tem"' had  been  digested  the  net  went 
back  to  a  point  above  3  per  cent  on  the 
bigger  volume,  50  per  cent  better  in 
tlie  normal  year  than  the  highest  dol- 
lar total  of  the  ten-man  stage.  After 
all,  it's  dollars  we  want,  not  per- 
centages, and  the  triple-pass  system 
finally  counts  for  bigger  gains. 

This  is  the  third  of  several  articles  on  the 
organization  of  an  advertising  agency  re- 
printed from  Lynn  Ellis'  "Dope  Sheets." 
The  next  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Editor  of  Farm  Life  Addresses 
Advertising  Class 

THE  farm  field  and  the  place  of  the 
farm  paper  in  that  field  were  the 
subjects  of  a  talk  given  by  William 
Johnson,  editor  of  Farm  Life,  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Agricultural  Pub- 
lishers Association  at  a  meeting  of  the 
advertising  and  selling  class  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  on 
March  6. 

While  the  popular  conception  of 
the  farmer's  lot,  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
was  one  of  "suffering  reduced  to  a 
science,"  the  farmer  in  reality  was  not 
doing  so  badly.  In  the  last  few  years 
he  had  improved  himself  and  his 
methods  47  per  cent  in  general  effi- 
ciency where  even  the  large  manufac- 
turers had  showed  an  improvement  of 
only  49  per  cent.  In  his  own  field  he 
leads  the  world.  His  average  produc- 
tion in  the  raising  of  cereals,  for  in- 
stance, is  12  tons  per  worker  as  against 
only  IY2  tons  per  worker  in  Europe. 

"I  should  say  that  one-third  of  the 
present-day  farmers  here  in  America 
are  making  money,  one-third  are  'get- 
ting by,'  and  one  third  are  in  some 
difficulty,"  Mr.  Johnson  stated. 

Wliile  farming  is  and  always  will 
be  a  gigantic  gamble  with  nature  and 
the  state  of  the  market,  the  farmer 
has  ceased  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word  and  has  become  a 
pioneer  in  economics. 

The  farm  paper.  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
had  been  the  first  and  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  in  i)uilding  up  the 
modern  farm  community.  It  had  in- 
troduced cooperative  selling,  along 
with  other  business  innovations,  and 
had  done  much  in  helping  to  make 
farming  a  business. 
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Excerpts  from  Mr.  Teitgue's  article: 

"What  lias  this  to  do  with  printing?  Why,  simply 
evervthinp.  Modern  art  cannot  be  detached  from  its 
background  of  current  life,  and  the  new  tendencies  in 
printing  cannot  be  understood  except  by  comprehend- 
ing their  relationship  to  all  phases  of  modern  art.  Such 
an  understanding  will  lead  one  to  see  that  a  lot  of  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  things  being  done  today  have  no 
reason  or  justification  and  are  in  just  as  bad  taste  as 
they  look.  Good  typography  in  the  modernistic  manner 
will  be  legible  first  of  all.  It  will  not  be  as  static  as  the 
(lassie  styles,  but  will  have  more  movement  and  perhaps 
more  asMinnetrical  arrangements.  It  will  depart  widely 
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from  classical  precedents,  but  it  will  display  a  fine 
sensitiveness  to  good  proportions  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ments, wherein  it  has  so  far  failed  lamentably. 

"it  will  use  little  traditional  material,  although  good 
classic  types  will  be  used  in  ways  that  relieve  them  of 
their  triteness. 

"In  short,  the  modernistic  typography  as  finalh 
evolved  will  be  very  different  from  the  classical.  It 
will  still  require  just  as  much  taste,  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  printer  as  good  printing  has 
always  required.  The  difference  will  be  that  the  printer 
will  be  guided  by  new  rules  and  standards,  and  work  to 
produce  results,  not  like  classical  printing,  but  like  the 
art  of  his  current  day.  And  the  stimulus  of  an  universal, 
accepted  stvle  will  be  so  great  that  he  will  have  more 
fun  with  his  work  than  he  has  had  for  generations."' 


.RE    we    assist- 
ing at  the  birth  of  a  new  style? 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague  thinks  it 
likely.  In  his  discussion  of  cur- 
rent tendencies  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  in  the  March  issue  of  THE 
AMERICAN    PRINTER,    he 
claims  we  have  been  practically 
styleless — due  to  too  much  con- 
fusion, too  constant  change,  too 
little  unanimity  of  thought.  To 
satisfy    our    aesthetic    needs    we 
have  been   studying   and   repro- 
ducing  the    styles    of   the    past. 
Now,  according  to  Teague.  a  new 
unity  is  manifesting  itself. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Teague's 
article  in  the  column  opposite. 

This  notable  article  which  is 
attracting  a  whole  flock  of  fine 
comments  is  only  one  of  the 
many  stimulating  articles  on  the 
new  tendencies  in  printing  con- 
stantly appearing  in  THE 
AMERICAN  PRINTER.  Such 
features  create  a  receptive  mood 
in  readers  for  whatever  is  new 
and  improved  in  equipment  and 
supplies.  They  are  stimulated  to 
keep  their  plants  and  service  up- 
to-date  in  order  to  overcome  com- 
petition. This  gives  added  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the 
advertising  pages.  You're  invited 
to  write  for  rates  and  other  data. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 

A  Robbing  Publication 
Edited  by  Edmund  G.  Gre*x 

9  East  .^8lh  Sircel,  New  York 
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"THE  NEW 

AMERICAN 

TEMPO" 

STILL  LIVES! 


Robert  R.  Updegraff  wrote  "The 
New  American  Tempo"  for  the 
May  5th,  1926,  issue  of  Advertising 
SC  Selling.  Even  to  this  late  day 
requests  continue  to  be  received 
for  this  much  quoted  article.  Now 
it  can  be  had  in  permanent  form — 
bound  in  an  attractive  pocket-size 
book. 

Because  Mr.  Updegraff's  title  so 
ably  characterizes  the  aims  of  Ad- 
vertising 6C  Selling,  in  keeping 
abreast  or  ahe^d  of  the  field,  we 
have  selected  "The  New  American 
Tempo"  as  the  title  of  the  book 
into  which  is  printed  nine  other  ad- 
vertising gems,  selected  from  past 
issues   of   Advertising    SC   Selling. 

These  are  articles,  which  like  Mr. 
Updegraff's  "The  New  American 
Tempo,"  have  been  requested  long 
after   publication. 

The   New   American   Tempo 

ROBERT    R.    UPDEGRAFF 

Truth    Is    a    Mighty    Advertising 
Technique 

E.XRXEST    E[.MO    CALKINS 

A  Night  Letter  to  Los  Angeles 

KENNETH     M.     GOODE 

Finding    Advertising    Individuality 
for    the   Standardized   Product 

RAV    Gir,ES 

"Always   Leave   'em   Laughing" 

SARA    HAMILTON    BIRCHALL 

Something   Has   Happened    Since 
1920 

G.    LYNN    .SUMXER 

On  Criticising  Advertising 

O.    C.   HARN 

What  Yesterday  Can  Teach   Adver- 
tising's Tomorrow 

CHARLES    AUSTIN    B.\TES 

Advertising    as    an    Incentive    to 
Human    Progress 

BRUCE   BARTON 

This   Nervous   Shifting   of   Advertis- 
ing Appeals 

WILLIAM   D.    McJUNKIN 

If  yoii  read  these  articles  when  they  were 
hr.st  published,  you  will  like  a  copy  now 
in  this  permanent  book  form,  at  7Sc'  each 
postpaid.  And  if  you  didn't  read  them, 
by  all  means  lose  no  time  in  clipping  the 
attached  coupon. 

Robbins    Publications,    Book   Service, 
9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me copy  (or  copies)    of  your  'New 

American   Tempo"    at    75c.    each    which    Includes 

postage.      Check    for   S Is    enclosed, 

.VAMB    

ADDRESS      

CITY     

ST.\TE    .    . 


Sales  Organization 
for  Industrial  Marketing 


[C.oiitiniicfl  from  page  34] 


Numerous  nianufactuiers  who  em- 
ploy their  own  salesmen  in  dense  mar- 
kets, moreover,  utilize  the  services  of 
manufacturers'  agents  in  sparse  mar- 
kets. One  company  manufacturing 
power  transmission  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, has  22  sales  branches  but  sup- 
plements the  branches  with  the  ser- 
vices of  5  manufacturers'  agents. 
Another  company,  manufacturing  fac- 
tory trucks  and  allied  equipment,  em- 
ploys 14  salesmen;  10  manufacturers' 
agents  each  of  whom  sells  the  prod- 
ucts of  one  other  manufacturer;  and 
20  manufacturers'  agents  who  sell  the 
products  of  two  or  more  other  manu- 
facturers. The  company's  own  sales- 
men operate  in  the  large  industrial 
districts,  and  the  manufacturers'  agents 
operate  in  markets  deemed  to  be  not 
capable  of  supporting  salesmen  sell- 
ing only  the  one  line. 

While  many  companies  properly 
are  using  the  services  of  manufac- 
turers' agents  in  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts, other  companies  continue  to  em- 
ploy agents  through  inertia  or  because 
of  lack  of  alertness  in  comprehending 
their  marketing  problems.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  well-advised  change  from 
use  of  manufacturers'  agents  is  fur- 
nished by  a  company  which  manufac- 
tures expensive  machines  for  installa- 
tion in  machine  shops  and  other  metal 
working  plants.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  sale  of  the  machines  requires  an 
intimate  technical  knowledge  of  their 
construction  and  operation,  the  com- 
pany sold  its  products  for  many  vear.< 
through  manufacturers'  agents.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  the  company 
began  to  pay  more  attention  to  its 
marketing  methods  than  it  had  previ- 
ously, and  it  decided  to  employ  sales- 
men instead  of  agents  in  all  but  the 
sparse  markets.  After  the  change  was 
made,  sales  increased  and  customers 
were  better  satisfied. 

UNDER  the  new  arrangement,  the 
company  taught  its  salesmen  to 
exercise  especial  care  in  inspecting  the 
operation  of  the  machines  after  instal- 
lation in  order  to  make  sure  that  lus- 
loiners   secured   the  maximum   results. 


I 


Another  company,  which  is  faced 
with  conditions  analogous  to  those  in 
the  example  just  cited,  has  not  yet 
changed  its  methods.  This  second 
company  manufactures  highly  tech 
nical  equipment  for  installation  in  the 
boiler  rooms  of  power  plants.  This 
equipment  must  be  drawn  in  when  the 
power  plant  is  designed,  and  a  high 
degree  of  engineering  skill  is  required 
for  designing  and  selling.  The  com- 
panv  has  been  attempting  to  sell  its 
product  through  manufacturers'  agents 
located  in  large  industrial  centers 
The  agents  have  succeeded  in  locating 
a  goodly  number  of  potential  cus- 
tomers but  in  no  instance  have  thev 
been  able  to  close  a  sale  without  the 
direct  assistance  of  an  officer  of  the 
manufacturing  company.  Better  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  and  less  sell- 
ing expense  incurred,  in  ratio  to  sales, 
if  the  company  employed  a  small  force 
of  salesmen,  thoroughlv  trained  in 
power  plant  engineering  and  quali- 
fied to  discuss  highly  technical  prob- 
lems with  superintendents  of  opera- 
tions and  consultina:  engineers. 


I 


N  industrial  marketing,  as  in  the 
marketing  of  consumers  goods, 
when  a  company  decides  to  maintain  i 
private  salesforce  the  first  essential  is 
to  ascertain  the  sales  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed. When  the  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed are  known,  the  organization 
for  performing  them  can  be  planned 
intelligentlv.  A  salesman's  tasks 
usually  involve  one  or  several  of  the 
following  duties:  locating  prospective 
customers;  booking  orders:  maintain- 
ing continuous  relationships  with  cus- 
tomers from  wliom  repeat  orders  may 
be  forthcoming;  aiding  dealers  in  pro- 
moting sales,  when  distribution  is 
through  dealers:  furnishing  requisite 
information  to  operating  officials  and 
plant  engineers  regarding  the  product, 
when  direct  marketing  methods  are 
employed:  stimulating  latent  demand 
among  both  new  and  old  customers  by 
arousing  effective  buying  motives; 
and  adjusting  complaints  from  cus- 
tomers or  users.  The  sales  manage- 
ment ta.sk  comprises  the  selection  and 
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THE  IMPROVED  COLUMBIAN  CLASP  No.  90 

IK  BiiTiD  ntm  EiTEUK  ca..  inmnaB.  lun. 


The  Envelope 

with  a  "THOUSAND"  uses 

Have  you  ihoiwht  of  them  ALL?       ^"^^'  S^^^"'  "^^kwear;  the 
o         ^  automobile  service  station — for 

THE  uses  for  Improved  Columbian  small  light  parts.    Improved  Colum- 

Clasp  Envelopes  are  by  no  means  bian  Clasp  Envelopes  save  wrapping 

limited  to  the  mailing  of  catalogs  and  and  paper  —  twine  and  time.   Your 

booklets.  printer  and  stationer  can  supply  you. 
The  optician — for  the  eyeglass  cases 

,  -1         .       .       J  1     u         UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

he  mails;  the  hardware  man  and  the 

The  uorU's  largest  nianufactureri  of  envelopes 

"5  &  10"  — for  screws  and  bolts;  the  sfringfield,  Massachusetts 

specialty     shop for     notions      small-        Wkh   ll   manufacturing  divisions  covering  the  country 

improved 

COLUMBIAN  CLASP  ENVELOPES 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp. 

and  the  size  number  are  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 
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Business 
Books 


that  should  be  in 

Every  Marketing 

Executive's 

Library 

DEVELOPING  AND  MANAG- 
ING SALESMEN.     Ray  Giles. 

^3.50 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVER 
TISING.  Tipper-Hotchkiss-HoUing 
worth-Parsons.  ^4-5o 

THE  ADVERTISING  HAND 
BOOK.  S.Roland  Hall.  735  pages^ 
illustrated.  ^3.00 

MARKET  ANALYSIS,  ITS  PRIN 
CIPLES  AND  METHODS 
Percrval  White,  Research  Engineer. 

^4.00 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE.  S.  Roland 
Hall.      1048  pages.  ^5.00. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  INSTALL- 
MENT SELLING.      Prof.  Ed-win 
R.   A.   Seligman.       In    two    volumes. 
^8.00  per  set. 

THE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY. 
Floyd  Y.  Keeler  and  Albert  E.  Haase. 

^6.00. 

MY  LIFE  IN  ADVERTISING. 
Claude  C.  Hopkins.  ^3.00. 

WHAT  ABOUT  ADVERTISING? 
Kenneth  M.  Goode  and  Harford  Powel, 
Jr.  ^3.50. 

FRED  FARRAR'S  TYPE  BOOK. 
Fred  M.  Farrar.  ^5.00. 

YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH.  Chase- 
Schlink.  ^2.00. 

WINDOW  DISPLAY  ADVERTIS- 
ING.    Carl  Percy.  ^3.50. 

Cash  with  order. 

Books  are  not  sent  on  approval. 

Robbins  Publications 
Book  Service 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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instruction  of  the  salesmen:  the  as- 
signment of  territories  or  of  pros- 
pective customers  the  determination  of 
the  frequency  of  call;  the  continuous 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  w^ork 
of  the  salesmen :  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  basis  for  paying  them  for 
their  services. 

The  fact,  obvious  when  mentioned, 
that  there  are  not  enough  100  per  cent 
salesmen  available  to  enable  every 
manufacturing  company  and  every 
distributing  firm  to  employ  none  but 
top-notch  salesmen  is  of  especial  sig- 
nificance in  industrial  marketing.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  a  large  part  of 
the  purchases  of  many  sorts  of  indus- 
trial goods  are  made  by  companies 
with  departmental  organizations.  For 
dealing  with  operating  executives  and 
plant  engineers  a  salesman  needs  to 
understand  thoroughly  and  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  technical  charac- 
teristics and  qualities  of  the  article 
which  he  is  selling;  he  also  should  be 
able  to  size-up  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  the  article  to  a  particular  user's 
needs:  and  he  must  have  skill  in  han- 
dling sales  negotiations.  Since  a  com- 
pany's salesforce  usually  is  made  up 
largely  of  men  with  no  more  than 
average  ability,  two  provision's  must 
be  made  in  order  to  attain  satisfactory 
sales  results.  In  the  first  place,  the 
salesmen  must  be  given  thorough 
training  on  the  technical  points  en- 
countered in  selling  the  product  and 
definite  guidance  in  locating  prospec- 
tive customers  and  in  handling  negoti- 
ations. In  the  second  place,  advertis- 
ing of  the  right  sort  usually  is  needed 
for  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the 
salesmen,  particularly  by  furnishing 
stimulating  information  to  operating 
officials  and  plant  engineers. 

ONE  of  the  sales  organization  prob- 
lems which  arises  when  a  company 
is  producing  a  diverse  line  of  products 
is  that  of  segregating  the  sales  organi- 
zation so  that  different  products  are 
sold,  or  different  classes  of  customers 
are  served,  by  separate  salesforces.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  earlier  articles 
in  this  series,  a  company  which  manu- 
factures both  consumers'  goods  and  in- 
dustrial goods  is  likely  to  find  it  worth 
while  to  divide  its  salesforce  into  two 
crews — one  selling  to  wholesalers  or 
retailers,  the  other  selling  to  indus- 
trial distributors  or  users.  Similarly 
a  company  manufacturing  several 
products,  each  of  which  is  sold  to  a 
distinct  group  of  industrial  customers, 
is  likely  to  fmd  a  segregation  of  its 


salesforce  to  be  very  worth  while. 
Provided  that  purchases  of  each 
of  several  groups  of  customers  are 
large  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  war- 
rant specialized  selling,  the  ground  on 
which  the  question  of  segregating  the 
salesforce  is  to  be  determined  is  the 
degree  of  dissimilarity  in  the  buying 
habits  and  practices  of  the  various 
groups  of  customers,  and  the  extent 
to  which  specialized  technical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  salesmen  is 
required  for  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  operating  and  staff  executives  in 
the  customers'  organizations.  The 
fact  that  salesmen  usually  are  of  only 
average  ability  is  also  a  factor  induc- 
ing segregation  of  the  salesforce  under 
such  circumstances  as  have  just  been 
cited. 

THE  following  examples  illustrate 
specifically  conditions  warranting 
segregated  sales  organizations.  A 
metal  manufacturing  company  de- 
veloped a  chemical  by-product  which 
for  a  time  was  disposed  of  by  a  sell- 
ing agent.  When  the  company  took 
over  the  sale  of  the  by-product  itself, 
it  decided  to  employ  salesmen  espe- 
cially for  selling  the  by-product  rather 
than  to  have  it  sold  by  the  metal  sales- 
men. Another  example  is  furnished 
by  a  large  company  which  manufac- 
tures half-a-dozen  groups  of  products. 
One  group  of  products  is  sold  largely 
to  mining  companies,  public  utilities, 
and  railroads:  a  second  group  to  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and  toilet  goods 
manufacturers;  a  third  to  automobile 
and  furniture  manufacturers:  a  fourth 
to  wholesalers:  a  fifth  to  cotton  mills 
and  other  textile  plants:  and  a  sixth 
chiefly  to  paint  manufacturers.  After 
having  tried  other  experiments  in 
sales  organization,  the  company  under- 
took to  have  specialized  salesmen  for 
each  line  to  secure  orders  from  large 
users,  but  to  have  sales  to  customers 
whose  purchases  were  of  small  or 
average  volume  handled  by  general 
salesmen  each  of  whom  sold  all  the 
lines.  This  use  of  general  salesmen  to 
sell  all  the  lines  to  a  large  part  of  the 
company's  customers  produced  some 
small  economies,  but  it  did  not  yield 
a  satisfactory  volume  of  sales.  Al- 
though the  ill-success  of  the  plan  was 
caused  in  part  by  administrative  de- 
fects, its  chief  weakness  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  customers  for  one  group  of 
products  required  technical  informa- 
tion different  from  that  required  by 
the  customers  for  other  groups  of 
products;  furthermore,  a  different  fre- 
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Important    questions    this 
book  considers 

1.  What  threaten!!  to  be  the  if>reatest 
economic  and  political  problem  of 
the  next  ten  years? 

2.  Mass  production  as  autocratic  czar 
of  America  is  doomed — what  must 
replace  it? 

3.  Is  instalment  buying  mortgaging 
the  future  of  America? 

4.  Why  must  there  be  more  and  bet- 
ter advertising? 

5.  What  effect  will  the  new  "circular 
mergers"  have  on  independent 
businesses? 

6.  What  is  ripping  wide  open  the  gap 
between  the  economies  of  mass 
production  and  the  expense  of 
high-pressure   distribution? 

7.  What  will  happen  soon  when 
Europe  must  dump  great  quantities 
of  goods  on  American  markets  or 
bar  American  goods? 


Banker  writes  amazing  book  on 
coming  revolution  in  business 


PAUL  M.  MAZUR 

author  of  this  book  is  a  partner  in  the  banking 
firm  of  Lehman  Brothers  and  is  also  author 
of  "Principles  of  Organization  Applied  to  Mod- 
ern Retailing"  (published  as  the  result  of  a 
study  made  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association)  and  of  many  monographs  includ- 
ing: "Future  Developments  in  Retailing." 
"National  Financing  for  National  Advertisers" 
and   "Is   the   Cost  of   Distribution  Too   High'" 


"AMERICAN  PROSPERITY 
— Its  Causes  and  Consequences," 
just  off  the  press,  is  an  absorbing 
book  of  facts  and  prophecies  vita', 
to  every  man  of  active  affairs. 
*     *     * 

Written  by  a  man  who  speaks 
from  intimate  practical  contact  and 
personal  knozdcdge  {not  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  library). 

"AMERICAN  PROSPERITY 
— Its  Causes  and  Consequences"  is 
a  momentous  and  timely  book, 
written  by  Paul  M.  Mazur. 

Mr.  Mazur  has  had  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  study,  unin- 
fluenced by  distracting  details,  the 
conflicts  which  American  business 
now  faces. 

His  book  is  an  amazingly  frank, 
cool,  keen  survey  of  the  causes  un- 
derlying the  present  unprecedentedly 
long  period  of  American  prosperity 
.  .  .  and  a  far-sighted,  thought- 
ful  analysis  of  the  strangely  con- 


flicting factors  which  have  brought 
it  about. 

Already  the  heads  of  several 
great  business  firms  who  have  seen 
advanced  proofs  of  Mr.  Mazur's 
book  have  felt  so  keenly  its  great 
aid  to  straight  thinking  that  they 
have  ordered  copies  for  all  rheir  ex- 
ecutives. 

If  you,  too,  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  possessing  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  revolutionary 
changes  now  going  on  in  American 
business,  examine  this  book — at  any 
of  the  more  important  book-stores 
or  direct  from  the  publishers. 


To   Vour  Bookseller,  or  The 

Viking   Press 

30    Irving   Place,    IVew    York 

City 

j       Gentlemen:    Please    send    me    "AMERI- 
1       CAN     PROSPERITY— /(i    Causes    and 
Consequences," 

□  I   enclose   my   check   for 
D  Please  send  C.  O.   D. 

$2.50. 

Aihlri-ss      

..».»».—. 

VIKING^  BOOK 
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Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.       Minin.um    charge    $1.50. 
Forms    close    Saturday  noon   before   date   of    issue. 


Positions    Wanted 


Field  open  in  Pennsylvania  to  experienced  and 
successful  advertising  solicitor  on  well  known 
business  paper.  References  and  complete  in- 
formation exchanged.  Address  Box  523.  Adver- 
tising &  Selling.  9  East  38th  St..  Xew  York 
City. 


Young  woman,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
with  publishing  company  or  advertising  agency 
in  Xew  York  City.  Has  had  experience  as  a 
general  correspondent  and  assistant  in  the  adver- 
tising department  of  a  class  publishing  company. 
Knowledge  of  lay-out  and  make-up.  Details  re- 
garding personality,  background  and  capability 
will  be  furnished  on  request.  For  an  interview, 
write  Box  515,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East 
38th    Street,   New    York    City. 


MR.  MANUFACTURER— 
— can  you  use  a  young  man  in  your  concern  with 
good,  sound  Advertising  and  Sales  experience, 
backed  by  nine  years  of  successful  advertising 
results?  This  man  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
art  work,  photo  engravings,  printing,  layouts  and 
direct  mail,  all  of  which  he  has  successfully  used 
for  a  manufacturing  concern.  He  is  a  Christian, 
twenty-seven,  still  single  and  considers  future 
first,  salary  secondary,  but  Important.  Address 
Box  519,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


EDITOR,  trade  journal  experience,  familiar  out- 
side contacts,  college  education,  newspaper  train- 
ing, wants  progressive  opening.  Knows  adver- 
tising cooperation.  Address  Box  509.  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

YOUNG  ARTIST  WANTS  CONNECTION 
Where  there  is  a  chance  to  grow,  desires  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  ability  in  creating  sell- 
ing ideas.  Thorough  knowledge  of  directing  and 
buying  art  work,  visualizing,  and  working  up 
AA-1  layouts.  Business  contacts  have  been  with 
important  executives,  who  will  furnish  highest 
references  as  to  ability,  character,  and  agreeable 
personality.  Box  510.  Advertising  &  Selling, 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Advertising  copy  and  layout  man,  2  years  sales 
experience.  4  years  advertising  experience.  30 
years  of  age,  high  grade  reference,  desires  position 
in  or  around  Philadelphia.  Address  Box  521. 
Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St..  New 
York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


Business  Opportunities 


We  are  marketing  a  tried  and  efficient  device, 
improved  and  refined  to  a  high  degree.  It  is 
broadly  patented.  We  have  .'itamp  of  approval 
from  best  testing  plants :  increasing  sales  in 
scientific,  industrial  and  domestic  fields.  There 
is  a  growing  demand,  and  increasing  orders  from 
these  various  fields. 

A  man  or  men  with  capital  to  put  on  a  rea- 
sonable national  sales  campaign  ought  to  sell  a 
half  million  dollars  gross  sales  in  eighteen  months. 
If  interested  in  a  real  opportunity,  write  Box 
522,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


MAY    BE   YOUR   OPPORTUNITY 

Do  you  remember  Claude  Hopkins*  story  of  how, 
when  he  started  for  himself,  he  looked  around 
for  something  to  sell?  He  found  the  right  thing, 
then  showed  his  advertising  genius  in  selling  it, 
and  made  a  fortune  and  fame  for  himself. 

Maybe  here  is  just  your  opportunity.  I  have 
entire  patent  rights  to  sell  for  an  Automatic 
Windshield  Wiper  CU.  S.  Patent  1927)  which 
goes  clean  across  the  windshield.  It  works  on 
the  vacuum  principle  and  is  unique  in  having 
wiper  blade  attached  to  the  piston  itself.  No 
strings  through  piston  so  there  are  no  leakages ; 
complete    vacuum    gives    remarkable    power. 

It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  can  be  made  very 
cheaply.     How   many   cars    need    just   this   wiper? 

Owner  will  be  at  Suite  860,  508  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  until  March  16.  After  that 
date  enquire: — B.  Bernard.  Box  B.,  Sausalito. 
Calif. 


Young  man  or  woman,  intelligent  and  progressive, 
to  become  local  representative  for  extension 
courses  in  modern,  popular  business  subjects  for 
which  there  is  a  large  demand.  Work  will  be 
backed  by  strong  advertising  campaign.  Com- 
mission arrangement,  earnings  very  large.  Can 
start  on  part  time  if  preferred.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  substantial  income  and  future 
advancement.  School  is  one  of  the  best  known 
in  the  United  States.  Over  100.000  graduates. 
Eastman  School  of  Business 
Poughkeepsie.    N.   Y. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing. 

Addressing.    Filling    In.    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120  W.  42nd   St..   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Advertising  Service 


Patronize   THE   JINGLE    SHOP! 

A  rhyme  is  memory's  safest  prop. 

Sure   to   please   ad   agencies! 

Cheyney,    40    Eastern,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 

Ed.,   "Contemporary    Verse,"   $1.50   per   year. 


Stationery  and  Printing 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street. 
New   York   City.    Phone    Barcl.ly    1295. 


quency  of  call  was  required  for  the 
different  groups  of  customers  if  the  , 
company  was  to  have  its  sales  plan 
conform  to  the  buying  habits  of  its 
customers.  It  was  not  possible  to  edu- 
cate each  salesman  to  deal  effectivelv  C 
with  the  problems  of  selling  to  all 
classes  of  customers,  nor  could  the 
salesmen  be  routed  to  exploit  fully 
the  sales  opportunities. 

The  company  consequently  decided 
to  use  a  separate  salesforce  for  each 
group  of  products. 

IN  conclusion,  a  word  regarding 
methods  of  paying  industrial  sales- 
men. Although  some  companies  pay 
their  salesmen  by  means  of  commis- 
sions on  sales,  the  most  common  meth- 
od of  compensating  industrial  sales- 
men is  by  straight  salaries,  and  it  is 
logical  that  the  straight  salary  plan 
usually  should  yield  the  best  results. 
As  examples  cited  in  these  articles 
have  shown,  industrial  salesmen  often 
have  to  carry  on  prolonged  negotia- 
tions before  an  order  is  secured.  Ser- 
vice work  of  various  sorts  also  is  re- 
quired of  them.  Inasmuch  as  the 
commission  method  of  payment  usu- 
ally discourages  lengthy  negotiations 
and  hampers  service  work  by  placing 
a  heavy  premium  on  immediate  re- 
sults, the  salary  system  is  rightly  pre- 
ferred by  companies  which  e.xpect  their 
salesmen  to  do  more  than  merely 
solicit  orders.  Since  the  sales  of  many 
industrial  goods,  furthermore,  are  sub- 
ject to  severe  fluctuations  in  volume 
with  changes  in  business  conditions, 
the  salary  method  gives  greater  sta- 
bility to  the  incomes  of  the  salesmen 
than  can  be  attained  with  commissions. 
Whatever  method  of  compensation  is 
adopted,  however,  the  management 
should  assume  responsibility  for  in- 
structing and  guiding  the  salesmen  and 
for  controlling  their  activities  so  as  to 
secure  satisfactory  results. 

This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  artii  Irs 
by  Professor  Copeland  on  Industrial  .Mm- 
keting.  The  tenth  ivill  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 

"Handbook  of  Export  Adver- 
tising" Puhli.-^hed 

The  "Handbook  of  Export  Adver- 
tising"' has  been  published  by  the 
Foreign  Agencies  Gompanv,  509  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  It  is  a  manual 
containing  information  that  the  ex- 
port or  advertising  manager  will  find 
helpful  in  checking  up  or  selecting  ,i 
foreign  media.     Its  price  is  $3. 
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Pseudo-Science 
in  Selling 

[Conliiiued  from   page  22] 

credit  tin-  new  apparalus  with  marvel- 
ous powers. 

Olivioush  in  the  great  rush  to  eapi- 
lalize  tlie  public's  interest  the  name  of 
the  physician  has  become  a  word  to 
conjure  with.  Questionnaires  rain  on 
the  medical  desk  like  falling  leaves  in 
I  he  autumn.  Eleven  thousand,  one 
liundred  and  five  doctors,  out  of  how 
iiianv  the  advertiser  does  not  state, 
\\  ho  received  a  free  carton  of  a 
certain  popular  brand  of  cigarettes, 
answered  with  "yes"'  the  inquiry  as 
to  whether  in  their  belief  those 
cigarettes  were  not  less  irritating 
to  sensitive  or  tender  throats  than 
other  cigarettes.  "Consider  what  these 
figures  mean,"  requests  the  advertiser. 
To  which  solemn  question  I  would 
answer  that  they  do  not  mean  a  thing 
except  that  11.105  nondescript  doctors 
who  got  a  free  carton  of  cigarettes 
answered  "yes"  to  a  question  on  a 
postal  card  about  an  entirely  subjec- 
tive sensation. 

A  superficial  combing  of  the  adver- 
tising in  current  periodicals  reveals 
among  the  things  sold  with  reference 
to  physicians:  a  soap,  an  ointment  for 
burns,  a  nursing  bottle,  a  talcum  pow- 
der, a  disinfectant,  a  mouth  wash,  and 
a  baking  powder.  The  number  of 
physicians  cited  as  endorsing  these 
things  varies  from  772  for  the  last 
named  to  more  than  .50,000  for  the 
mouth  wash.  A  veast  concern  pref- 
aces its  advertisement  with  the  draw- 
ing of  a  haggard  citizen  and  the  cap- 
tion "Just  making  the  motions — a  vic- 
tim of  cachexia  ( run  down  condi- 
tion)." The  recent  knowledge  that  the 
sun's  rays  include  not  only  light  rays 
but  infra-red  heat  rays  and  ultra-violet 
rays  has  thrown  upon  the  market 
dozens  of  devices,  some  of  which  have 
been  sold  at  tremendous  costs,  for  the 
relief  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  although 
thev  have  about  the  significance  of  a 
bathroom  heater  or  an  electric  toaster, 
so  far  as  concerns  their  usefulness  in 
disease. 

Perhaps  the  cure  for  the  situation 
lies  in  education  of  the  people,  but  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
scientific  knowledge  will  always  be  far 
ahead  of  the  general  public  and  that 
those  who  promote  the  sales  of  goods 
bv  pseudo-science  will  always  be  able 
to  exploit  the  public  ignorance. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  neivs  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  ADVERTISl^'G  &  Selling,  9  East  'i&th  Street,  New  York. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [.4rfi ertisers,  etc.] 

Name  Former   Company  and  Position  Now   Associated    With  Position 

James  Paul  Boyle  Prophylactic  Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass.,  Treas.  Same  Company  Pres. 

Russell   Cook    Liebel-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Adv.  Mgr Globe  Wernicke  Co., 

Norwood,  Ohio    Dir.  of   Dealer  Service 

Charles  P.  Catlin New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Gen.  Sales 

Mgr.     Resigned 

Edward  VerLinden           Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pres Jordan  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio    Chairman  of   Executive  Com- 
mittee &  Dir. 

A.  E.  Philips   The   Welch    Grape   Juice   Co.,   Westfield,   N.   Y.,   Gen. 

Sales  Mgr Johnson    &    Johnson,    New 

Brunswick,   N.   J Dir.   of   Merchandising 

Robert    McKnight  Central   Mfg.   Districts,  Chicago,  &  Los  Angeles, 

Publicity   Mgr National    Association    of    Ice 

Industries,  Chicago,  111.  Dir.   of    Public   Relations 

James   P.   Pickett    Vasco  Products,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sec'y                Munyon  Remedy  Co.,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. VicePres. 

Herbert  S.  Ide Geo.  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.  Same   Company  Pres. 

Alba    M.    Ide Geo.  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Pres Same   Company  Chairman  of  Board 

Philip   H.   Duer  Demley.  Inc.,  New  York.  Pres.  Geo.  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy, 

N.  Y.  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Dis- 
tribution &  Styling.  (Effec- 
tive April  1) 

F.   R.   Valpey Graham-Page  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich.  Same    Company  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Don  Thomas Adv.  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  Managing  Dii.  Ail-Year     Club     of     Southern^ 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.        -      Sec'y   (Effective  July  1) 

Willard  D.  Smith     -       Yost  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Pres  Monarch   Metal  Weatherstrip 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Sales  Dir. 

Charles   M.    Rudy  The    Great   Atlantic    &    Pacific    Tea    Co.,    Chicago,    111., 

Adv.    M^r Adsealit  Corp.,  Chicago.  Ill     Vice-Pres. 

Charles  W.  Staufenberg  The   Great   Atlantic   &   Pacific   Tea   Co.,   Chicago,   111., 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company  Adv.  Mgr. 

William  R.  Meinhardt     Encyclopaedia-Britannica    Co.,    New    York,    In    Charge 

of    Mfg.    Durant    Motors,    Inc.,    Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. Ass't  on  Adv.  Production 

John  A.  Williams   Walden-Worcester  Wrench  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Ass't 

Sales    Mgr.     Durant     Motors.    Inc.,   Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. Ass't   on    Publicity   &   House 

Publications 

Albert  G.  Whaley  Mathewson  &  Sinclair,  New  York Petroleum  Heat  &  Power 

Co.,  New  York Adv.  Mgr. 

L.  W.  Ward General   Necessities   Corp.,  Detroit,   Mich.,   Sales    Mgr. 

of  Absopure  Div. The  Norge   Corp.,   Detroit, 

Mich Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Stanley  P.   Seward  The  White  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Adv.  Mgr. Same  Company  Ass't  to  Vice-Pres. 

Ernst   B.   Filsinger  Pacific  Mills,  New  York,  Export  Mgr. Royal   Baking   Powder  Co., 

New  York  Dir.  of   Foreign   Sales 

Melvin  W.  Peyser  Pacific  Mills,  New  York,  Ass't  Export  Mgr.  Same    Company    Export  Mgr. 

Victor  Bowman    Pacific  Mills,  New  York,  Gen.  Cotton  Goods  Sales  Mgr.  Same   Company    Dir.  of  Export  Trade 

Harry  Janson Free  Lance  Artist,  New  York R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York     Art  Dir. 

F.  A.  Wilson-Lawrcnson.  Georgian  &  Sunday  American,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Publisher   Southern  Mortgage  Securities 

Corp.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.   .  .  Pres. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  etc.] 

ffame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

■Vi'arner  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.  (Jeorge  Harrison   Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,   Mich.,  Ass't 

ito   Mr.    Phelps    Grace    &    HoUiday,    Detroit, 

Mich Vice-Pres. 

Frederick  L.  Wertz     .    .  Display  Counsel.  New  York      Window     Advertising,     Inc., 

New   York      Pres.  &  Gen.   Mgr. 

William   Ottman    United  States   Printing  &  Lithograph   Co.,  New   York. 

Vice-Pres Window      Advertising,      Inc., 

New  York    Vice-Pres. 

J.  J.   Burns  Burns   Display   Service,   Boston,  Mass.,   Pres.    Window      Advertising,      Inc., 

New   York    Ass't  Gen.  Mgr. 
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It  was  Hard'^ 

To  Pick  The  Winners! 

Three  Main  Points  Influenced  the  Jurors 
in  the  A.  B.  P.  Editorial  Contest 

1,  Power  to  INFLUENCE 

2,  Timely  USEFULNESS 

3,  Definiteness  of  SERVICE 

The  judges  (see  names  in  box  opposite)  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to   select  the  winners — 

DCCCiliSC— 'POWER  TO  INFLUENCE" 
its  own  industry  and  field  is  the  rule  among 
A.B.P.  papers. 

DCCCtUSe—     "TIMELY     USEFULNESS" 
to  its  own  industry  and  the  world  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  A.B.P.  papers: 


and 
Because 


definite  service  to  its  industry  is  one  of  the  basic 
requirements  of  A.B.P.  membership. 

The  A.B.P.  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose 
members  are  pledged  to  a  working  code  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  men  of  American  industry, 
trade  and  professions  are  placed  first — a  code 
demanding  unbiased  editorial  pages,  classified 
and  verified  paid  subscribers,  and  honest  adver- 
tising and  dependable  products. 

And  that  is  why  leading  agents  and  successful  advertisers  are  turning 
to  A.B.P.  paj>ers  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  development  of 

sales. 


The  Judges: 

DAVID  BEECROFT 

Chairman 
Vice-President    of    the    Chil- 
ton Class  Journal  Company, 

DR.    JULIUS    KLEIN 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Dept.  of  Commerce 
of    the    United    States. 

W.   A.   WOLFF 
Former   President,   The    Na- 
tional Industrial  Advertiser's 
Association. 

W.  M.  RICHARDSON 

of  Barrows,  Richardson  8C 
Alley,  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Paper  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising   Agencies, 

JAMES  W,  BROWN 
Publisher     of      Editor      and 
Publisher  and  the  Fourth  Es- 
tate. 

The  Winners: 

S.  A,   HALE 
Coal     Age.      An     Editorial, 
"No   More   Panaceas," 

HERBERT  L.  SOUTHALL 
Hardware  and  Metal  (of 
Canada).  An  article,  "Oil 
Companies  Get  ^70,000  of 
Gasoline  Tax  Revenue  and 
Now   They   Want   More." 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY 

JOURNAL 

An        editorial        campaign, 

"Modernizing     an     Industry 

Back    to    Prosperity." 


The  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS    PAPERS,    Inc. 

52  VANDERBILT  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  etc.,  coiitinued] 


Name 


Former  Company  and  Position 


Now   Associated    V  ith 


I'ositi- 


Emma   Dot   Pailiidge       National  Federation  of  Business  &  Professional  Women's 

Clubs,  New  York,   Executive  Sec'y        Window      Advertising,      Inc., 

New   York  Sec'y-Treas. 

Norman    W.    Geare      ...  Eugene   McGuckin   Co.,   Pliiladelpliia.   Pa.,  Vice-Pres.      Geare,     Marston     &     Pilling, 

Inc.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    Pres. 

C.   Harold  Marston  Eugene   McGuckin   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Vice-Pres.      Geare.     Marston     &     Pilling, 

Inc.,   Philadelphia,   Pa .Member  of  Firm 

Gerald  Garson  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York     Copy 

J.   B.   McConnell CampbellEwald  Co..  New  York,  Ass't   Dir.  of  Outdoor 

Adv.    Dept.  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York     Outdoor  Space  Buyer 

Phil   A.   Grau      As.sociation  of  Commerce,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dir.                Grau-Moriarty,    Inc.,   Milwau- 
kee,  Wis.        Partner 

J.  E.  Moriarty     Pickus-Weiss,  Inc..  Chicago.  111.                                            Grau-Moriarty,   Inc.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis.    Partner 

Wm.    E.   Champion           The  Grote   Rankin   Co.,   .Seattle.   Wash..   Adv.   .Artist        Piatt  &  Tomlinson,  Inc..  Seat- 
tle,   Wash Mgr.     of     Direct     Mail 


Adv. 


Wilbur  Lewis   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Copy 

Alfred   D.   Guion    Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Adv.  Mgr 

Marsh   Watkins    George  Batten  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  Copy 

George   .\.  Jones  Evinrude   Motor  Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Adv.   Dept. 


Dept. 

Lyddon   &   Ilanlord  Co.,  New 
York  Copy  Dir. 

Alfred      D.      Guion      &      Co., 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  .     Pres. 

McLain-Simpers  Organiza- 
tion,  Philadelphia,    Pa.  Copy 
The     Stanley     H.     Jack     Co., 
Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb.                      Copy 
Resigned 


Linn  D.  MacDonald         The  MacDonald  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md.,  Pres. 

Malcolm   E.   Wooley         Ahrens  Publishing  Co..  New  York,  West.  Mgr.  &  Dir.     Ludgin   &   Salinger,  Inc 

Chicago,  111.   

Anthony  Cavalli   Chamber  of  Commerce,  Long  Branch.  N.  J.,  Publicity 


Vice-Pres.  &   S?c'y. 


Dii 

Willard    Falrfliild  Joseph   Richards  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  Sec'y  &  Art   Dir. 

N.  DeWitt   Farrar   The  Ethridge  Co.,  New  York  

Carl  W.  Harmon  Sun-Journal,     Lewiston,     Me..    Rep 

Clara   M.    Havden  Franklin  Shops,  Inc..  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Adv.  Mgr 

Robert  Jay  Misch The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEI^ [Merfia,  etc.] 

Name 

C.   H.    Stevens 


. .  Metropolitan    Adv.    Co.,    New 

York    Sales  Staff 

George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York  Art   Dir. 

Gottschaldl-Humphrey,     Inc., 

Atlanta,   Ga Art  Dir. 

Ray  Mills  Adv.  Agcy.,  Lewis- 
ton,   Me. .\cc"t  Executive 

Cowan,   Dempsey   &   Dengler. 

Inc.,    New   York Member  of  Staff 

Albert     Frank     &     Co.,     New 
York  Copy 


Sidney   Smith    , 

Joseph    Mora    Boyle 
-Arthur  Slattery 
Thurlow   Brewer    . 


Former  Company  and  Position 

■  Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New    York,    Sales    Mgr.    in 
Charge   of    Architecture 

Free   Lance   Work,   Chicago.   111. 


Noiv   Associated    With 


Pii-yition 


Eugene   F.   Rouse   . 
William  Templeton 

.Morris  Goldfinger 
II.  L.  Kisker 


Mirror,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.  

The  News,  New  York.  Rep. 
Liberty,  Chicago,   III.,  Rep. 

Elks  Magazine,  New  York.  Detroit   Rep 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago,  III..  Acc't  Executive 

Jacob  Goldfinger,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Adv.  Dept 
.  Hosiery    Retailer,    New    York,    Mgr.    of    Office    &    West, 
Rep 


Walter    .\.    Vonderlieth 
Roy   M.   .McDonald 

John  M.  Rehl 


Christian   Herald,   New   York.  Circulation   Mgr. 
Gillette  Publishing  Co..  Chicago,  III.,  Adv.  Mgr, 


Rehlands    .Sand    &    Gravel    Co..   Zanesvill 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Frank     Godwin  .  Free  Lance   Artist,   New   Ycnk 

Helen    M.    Seilz Herald  Tribune.  New  York.  School  Dept 


Ohio.    Vice- 


The    Modern    Hospital     Pub- 
lishing   Co..    Chicago.    111.        In  Charge  of  New  York  Office 
Herald  &  Examiner,  Chicago, 

III.  Promotion  Mgr. 

Journal,  New  York  Local  Adv.   Mgr. 

The  New  Yorker,  New  York   Rep. 
The    New    Yorker,    Chicago. 

Ill Rep. 

Harper's   Bazar,   New   York      Mgr.  of  Detroit  Office 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman. 

Chicago,   III Rep. 

Same    Company    Adv.  &  Sales  Mgr. 

Chain    Store    Age,    Chicago, 

111.    Gen.  Merchandise 

Wall  Street  News,  New  York.  Circulation   Mgr. 
Same  Company.  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.  Paiific    Coast   Rep. 

Gillette    Publishing   Co.,   Chi 

cago,  III Adv.  Mgr. 

Martin   lUlman   Studios,  Inc., 

New    York  Artist 

Harper's   Bazar.   New  York      School  &  Camp  Dept. 
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An  Advertisement  by 

Francis  Nye  McGebee,  Publicity  Manager.  The  Cleveland  Press 


AND  IT  WILL  GROW 


FIFTY  years  ago  E.  W. 
Scripps,  hunched  over  a 
decrepit  piece  of  second- 
hand office  furniture  in  a 
rented  storeroom  that  held  his 
borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  newspaper  equipment, 
wrote  his  editorial  platform —  a 
creed  that  burned  into  the  soul 
of  his  infant  "Penny  Press"  and 
has  since  flamed  into  "Scripps- 
Howard,"  the  world's  largest 
nei^spaper  chain. 

He  said: 

"We  will  tell  no  lies  about  per- 
sons or  policies  for  love,  malice, 
or  money.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  array  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  this  or  that  party,  or  fight, 
lie,  and  wrangle  for  it.  We  shall 
simply  present  all  the  facts  the 
editor  is  capable  of  obtaining 
concerning  men  and  measures 
before  the  bar  of  the  public,  and 
then,  having  discharged  our 
duty  as  a  witness,  be  satisfied 
to  leave  the  jury  in  the  case 
—  the  public  — 
to  find  the  ver- 
dict." 


Less  than  five 
years  ago  F.  C. 
Kendall  con- 
ceived and  gave 
to  Advertising 
a  new  type  of 
business  jour- 
nal, founded  on 
those  same 
simple  practices 


WEDNESDAY 


that  were  the  life  and  success 
of  Scripps-Howard;  a  journal 
that  gathers  all  the  facts,  and 
prints  them — all;  that  knows  no 
master  but  the  man  who  pays  for 
a  copy;  that  believes  Advertising 
is  young — and  stays  young  with 
Advertising. 

The  path  of  the  trail  blazer  is 
fraught  with  disinterest,  misun- 
derstanding, danger.  Few  are 
those  who  recognize  and  approve. 
Quite  often  such  pioneering  ends 
in  disaster.  But  wherever  and 
whenever  publications  seek 
Knowledge,  Truth — honestly  and 
sincerely — there  you  find  certain 
success. 

And  in  its  first  five  years  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  has  reached  out 
and  gathered  unto  itself  more 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  best 
minds  in  Business — and  more 
than  130  advertisers  use  its  pages 
and  more  than  1435  new  readers 
and  more  than  40  new  adver- 
tisers came  to  it  last  year. 

Even  in  its 
youth  it  has 
forged  a  high 
place  for  itself 
that  no  one  — no 
business  man — 
no  buyer  or  sell- 
er of  advertising 
— can  afford  to 
overlook. 

And  it  will  grow 


MAY    1923 


THIS      IS      AN      ADVERTISEMENT      FOR      ADVERTISING      &      SELLING 

BORN      MAY      9  .      1923 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

f/ame  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Wilbur-Suchard  Chocolate  Co.    Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chocolate    Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

Young  &  Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  Inc.  New   York    Franco-American   Coffee 

&  Fifth  Avenue  Coffee        Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc..  New  York 

The  Vaniva  Products  Co.  New   York    Shaving  Cream    Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New  York 

Adolph  Goldmark  &  Sons  Corp.  New  York Van       Houten's       Cocoa, 

Chiver's    Eng.    Marmalade 

&   Marshall's  Herring         W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York 

Florence   Stove   Co. Boston,    Mass Stoves    W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York 

Gray  &  Dudley  Co Nashville,  Tenn Stoves  &  Cabinet  Heaters  The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Scutan  Co.,  Inc Brooklyn,  N.  Y Waterproof    Paper M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

Nogar  Clothing  Mfg.  Co Reading,    Pa.     Work  Suits  &  Uniforms     M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

Racine  Horseshoe  Tire  Co Racine,    Wis Tires   &   Tubes The  Cramer-ICrasselt   Co.,   Milwaukee.   Wis. 

Public  Service  Cup  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Lily  Cups Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 

National  Silk  Dyeing  Co.   Paterson,  N.  J. Finishers,  Dyers  and 

Printers         Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 

J.  L.  Nichols  Publishing  Co Naperville,   III General  Magazines  & 

Books     Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Myette,  Inc.   New  York    Perfume  &  Cosmetics ...    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

"De   Musset"    New  York  Perfume     Hicks  Adv.   Agcy.,  New  York 

The  Geo.  F.  Minto  &  Co.,  Inc.  Detroit,  Mich Peninsular   Underwear    .  .  The  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Price-Hollister  Co. Rockford,  111.  Brake  Testers,  Air  De- 
vices &  Garage  Machin- 
ery     Klau-Van  Pielersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Silica  Gel  Products  Corp. Baltimore,  Md Sylox  &  Kyrox The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Adv.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Marcel  Franck,  Inc.    New   York    Perfume  &  Atomizers   .  .   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

Leo  Schlesinger  Co.,  Inc.    New  York    Importers    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp Los  Angeles,  Cal Tires  &  Tubes  Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co      Akron,   Ohio    Tires     Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Troy    Chemical    Co.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  "Minraltone"    Irving  F.  Paschall,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Lucille  Buhl    Inc.  New   York    Beauty  Preparations  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lowell    Polish    Co.        Atlantic,  Mass Wax  Floor  Polish Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson  &  Mason.  Inc.  Boston,   Mass.    Refrigeration    &    Heating 

Engineers    Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc..  Boston,  Mass. 

Maison  Charme,  Inc Cleveland,  Ohio    Cosmetics    Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland.  Oliio 

Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Co Warren,  Ohio  Pressed  Steel   Products  & 

Fireproof  Bldg.  Materials  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

American-La  France  &  Foamite  Corp.   Utica,  N.  Y Foamite  Extinguisher         Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  St.  Clair Chicago,  111. Hotel    Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

National   Salesmen's  Training  Associa-  ,,■■,<,   ^      ^i  ■  m 

tion     Chicago,  111. Association    Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

La  May,  Inc New  York Face  Powder William  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hurley  Shoe  Stores New  York   Chain  Stores    William  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Sherman    Corp. Boston,    Mass Industrial    Engineers William  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.    Paul   Rail- 
yf^y  Chicago,  111 Railway    Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,   Chicago,  III. 

The  Lannon  Mfg.  Co TuUahoma,  Tenn.   "Worth"    Baseballs  The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Carthage  Crushed  Limestone  Co. Carthage,    Mo.     Poultry       Grit,       Calcium 

Flour    for     Feeds,    Lime- 
stone for   Mfg.   Glass ....  The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Carlin  Comforts,  Inc.  New   York    Boudoir  Accessories    Mears  Adv.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Byard   F.   Brogan      Philadelphia,   Pa.    Jewelry      John    Falkner   Arndt   &   Co.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Hanovia  Chemical   &   Mfg.  Co Newark,   N.J Quartz      Mercury      Vapor  r-       t         at        v    , 

Lamps     J.   Walter  Tliompson   Co.,  Inc.,   New    York 

Victor  Adding  Machine  Co Chicago,   111 Adding  Machines  &  Port-  ^       ^,  . 

able    Typewriters    Maurice   II.   Needham   Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Art   Metal  Works   Newark,  N.  J. Metal    Novelties William  11.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

F.   J.   Friedel   Co  Syracuse,   N.   Y.  I'rolex    Moth-Killing  ^     „     „      .  ...  t  d  <t  , 

\\  arilrobes  .  .  .  .  E.    P.    Remington    Adv.    Agcy.,    Inc.,    Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Chenango  Equipment  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.    Norwich,  N.  Y.  Camp  Trailers  and   Camp        ^     „      .  .  ,        ,  ,  „   <i  , 

Equipment    E.    P.    Remington    Adv.    Agcy..    Inc.,    Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Segal  Lock  &  Hardware  Co.    New  York Locks  and  Hardware Friend  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Universal   Match   Corp.    St.  Louis,  Mo Maches    The   Irwin   L.   Rosenberg  Co.,  Chicago.   III. 

Remington  Rand  Co.,  Inc New  York    Office  Equipment  Walter  J.  Peterson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Federal  Life  Insurance  Co Chicago,  111 Insurance  Burnet  Kuhn  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums— You  Need 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  cover  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
advertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
convenient  volume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and  covers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 


Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
over  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon  —  and  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SER- 
VICE has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR  OFF  ON  THIS  LINE) 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Standard   Rate  &  Data  Service, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  j  92.. 

Chicago,   Illinois. 

You  may  send  us — prepaid — the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  since  it  was  issued, 
which  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended 
Otherwise,  you  may  consider  us  subscribers  and  send  a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year.  The  Service  is  to  be  mainUincd  by 
bulletins  issued  cverj-  other  day. 


Firm   h'ame    Street     Address 

City    State    

Individual  Signing  Order Official    Position 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST  (Contmued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   [Continued] 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Alberene  Stone  Co.                    New   York  Stone    Laundry   Trays.        The  J.  Horace  Lytle  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.                                Chicago,   111.  Quaker  Milk  Macaroni      Blackett  &  Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Klein  Bros New   York  "Marillyn"  Silks   H.  D.  Menken  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Frontier  Mfg.  Co  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Oak   Motor  Oil Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

May  Oil  Burner  Corp.      Baltimore,  Md.  Oil  Burner                           James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Park  &  Pollard  Co.      Boston,   Mass.  Dairy    Rations    and    Poul- 
try Feeds    Evans,  Kip  &  Ilackett,  Inc..  New  York 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Mirror,   New   York  Has  appointed  The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agcy.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising 

representative. 

Advertiser.  Boston,  Mass.  Has  appointed  The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agcy.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising 

representative. 

Scientific  American,  New  York      Has  appointed   Blancliard-Nichols-Coleman,  Chicago,  111.,  as   its   Midwestern  advertising 

representative. 

American     Forests     &     Forest     Life,    Washington, 

D.    C Has  opened   a  new  office  at  468  Fourth   Ave..  New  York.     George  D.   Bolton  has  been 

appointed  Eastern  Adv.  Mgr. 

Times.   Hartford,   Conn. Has  appointed   Robert   .S.   Farley.  New  York,  as   its  eastern   financial   advertising  repre- 
sentative. 

Radio   Manufacturers'   Monthly,   Chicago.   III.  Has  appointed  Harry  E.  Saxton,  Chicago,  III.,  as  its  director  of  advertising. 

The    Restaurant    Man,    New    York  Has  appointed  Harry  E.  Saxton.  Chicago,  III.,  as  its  Western  Manager. 

Battery   News.   New   York  Has  appointed  Harry  E.  Saxton,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  Western  Manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

D'Evelyn   &  Wadsworth.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Has   established  reciprocal   representative   arrangements   with    Logan   &   Stebbins,    Los 

Angeles,  Cal.  Similar  representation  has  been  established  with  L.  H.  Waldion  Adv. 
Agcy.,  New  York. 

Doty  &  Stypes,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Name  changed  to  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rural  Life  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     Has  been   declared   bankrupt. 

Fisher-Brnwn  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  Fisher-Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  C.  L.  Houser  Co.,  New  York  Has  consolidated  with  Franklin  E.  Wales,  Chicago,  111.     The  new  company  will  be  known 

as  The  Houser-Wales  (Jo.,  and  will  have  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  111. 

Z.   L.   Potter   Co.,  Syracuse,   N.   Y. Has  opened  a  new  office  in  the  Ampico  Tower,  New  York 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Window   Advertising,  Inc.   ,  ,     434  W.  34th  St.,  New  York    Window     Display 

Adv.    Fred.  L.  Wertz,  Pres.,  Wm.  Ottman,  Vice- 

Pres. 

Geare,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.   1600  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. Advertising    Norman  W.  Geare.  Pres.,  C.  Harold  Mars- 

,ton.  &  J.  Ross  Pilling 

Harry  E.  Saxton  154  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111 Publishers'  Repre- 
sentative      Harry  E.  Saxton 

Grau-Moriarty,   Inc 429  Broadway,  .Milwaukee,  Wis  Advertising    Phil  A.  Grau  &  J.  E.  Moriarty 

Louis    D.    Newman,   Adv.  421  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York Advertising Louis  D.  Newman 

Donovan-Warren.   Inc 114  East  32nd  St.,  New  York Photographers  W.  T.  Warren  &  J.  M.  Donovan 

Alfred  D.  Guion  &  Co.  209  Security  BIdg.,  Bridgeport,  Conn  Advertising  .  Alfred   D.  Guion,   Pres..  Ray  ^.   Brasted, 

\'ice-Pres. 
George    Frank   Lord 11   West  42nd   St..  New  York Distribution     &     Ad- 
vertising Counsel         George  Frank  Lord 

E.  D.  Gibbs     66  W.  55th  St..  New   York Sales  Promotion, 

Sales       Contests       & 

Adv E.  D.  Gibbs 

C.  W.  Ross  Corp 154  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. Photographing,  En- 
graving, etc.,  Equip- 
ment     C.  W.  Ross 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES — [Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc.] 

Name  Bmincss  From  To 

American  Association  of  Advertising 

Agencies    Association    247  Park  Ave.,  New  York Graybai  Building,  New  York 

The  H.  L.  Stedfeld  Co Advertising     1 14  East  32nd  St.,  New  York 202  West  40lh  St.,  New  York 
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Gas  Engineertn^ 

and  ALppViance 

Catalogue 


W. 


To  ALL  WITH 
A  PRODUCT 
TO  SELL  THE 

GAS 
INDUSTRY 


.  .  .   The  1928  Edition  of  the 
GAS  ENGINEERING  &  APPLIANCE  CATALOGUE 

Offers  an  Important  Opportunity 


X  REVIOUS  editions  of 
the  GAS  ENGINEERING  &  APPLI- 
ANCE CATALOGUE  have  been  a 
valuable  buy. 

For  several  reasons,  however,  the 
1928  edition  will  be  a  much  more 
valuable  buy. 

ONE  is  that  for  the  first  time  this 
annual  Catalogue  will  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  ( indexed  under 
their  various  products  I  of  all  manu- 
facturer members  of  the  American 
Gas  Association,  regardless  of  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  advertise.  This 
is  in  response  to  countless  recjuests 
from  actual  users.  Undoubtedly,  it 
will  make  the  Catalogue  of  even 
greater  reference  value  to  gas  men — 
which,  in  turn,  will  directly  benefit 
advertisers. 

A  SECOND  REASON  is  that  we 
have  planned  a  powerful  gas  company 
educational    tie-up    to   be   released    as 


soon  as  the  1928  edition  is  ready 
for  distribution.  (Details  gladly  fur- 
nished.) 

Of  course,  as  in  the  past,  advertisers 
in  the  1928  edition  will  be  assured  of 
complete  executive  coverage.  Every 
gas  company  in  the  country  receives 
from  one  to  thirteen  copies. 

Also,  advertisers  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  the  Catalogue  is 
in  constant  use  by  gas  men.  Witness 
this  comment  from  the  vice-president 
of  a  big  Pennsylvania  gas  company: 
"Without  your  Catalogue  our  purchas- 
ing department  would  be  seriously 
handicapped."  This  is  typical  of 
hundreds  of  recent  comments  on  file 
in  our  office  and  open  for  your  in- 
spection. 

For  eight  years  this  Catalogue  has 
offered  direct  contact  with  every  gas 
industni-  executive  at  amazingly  low 
unit  cost.  Gas  men  have  formed  tlie 
habit  of  consulting  it. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW  I\   THE   19  28  EDITION 

Gas  Engineering  &  Appliance  Catalogue 


(Published  by  publishers  of  GAS  AGE-RECORD) 


9  East  38th  Street.  New  York 
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THE  HEART  OF  A  ROOM  IS  THE  RUG 


LKING  fl  tunDC  be«Dhrul  11  crral 
a  bnntJul  ituBf      lull  >i  n 


CONTEST  U'  INNER 
The  last  of  a  long  series  of  awards  made  periodically  for  outstanding 
demonstrated  skill  in  advertising  and  printing  on  Cantine  Papers  has 
been  made  to  Williams  &  Say  lor.  Inc.,  and  The  Diamond  Press,  both 
of  New  York,  for  the  series  of  direct  mail  pieces  they  produced  on 
Cantine's  Velvetone  advertising  Bige  low-Hart  ford  Rugs. 


The  Strongest  SELLING  APPEAL 

Perhaps  this  formula  has  never  been  so  plainly  stated  before, 
but  it  is  repeatedly  used  by  many  successful  merchandisers: 

Whatever  product  you  have  to  sell,  make  it  as  beautiful  as  can  be. 
Then,  show  the  product  to  advantage:  give  it  through  your  ad- 
vertising, a  beautiful  setting  .  .  .  because  Beauty  is  the  strongest 
selling  appeal  to-day. 

The  setting  that  is  used  with  most  complete  assurance  of  suc- 
cess is  Cantines  Coated  Papers.  Made  in  mills  that  have  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  coating  since  1888.  For  sample  book  and 
nearest  distributor's  name,  write  Dept.  349. 

THE  MARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY 

Mills  at  Saugerties,  New  York  New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 
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The  Choice  of 

AUTOMOBILE  ADVERTISERS 

with  a  plus 


R 


EACH    THE    HOME!"    is    a 


maxim  as  potent  for  automo- 
bile advertisers  as  for  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  other  commodity  adver- 
tisers looking  for  short  cuts  to  the  buy- 
ing public. 

43%  more  display  advertising  of  auto- 
mobiles was  placed  in  The  Daily  News 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1928  than 
in  the  next  highest  Chicago  daily 
paper.      The  total   of   181,524   agate 


lines  in  The  Daily  News  represented 
a  gain  of  45%  over  the  same  period 
of  1927. 

As  approval  of  the  policy  of  selling 
through  home-directed  advertising  this 
practice  of  a  great  industry  is  signifi- 
cant. As  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  a 
Chicago  medium  influential  in  its 
home  selling  appeal  this  choice  of  The 
Daily  News  is  helpful  to  all  advertisers 
in  the  rich  Chicago  market. 


Publishing  More  Advertising  Than 
Any  Other  Chicago  Daily  ISlewspaper 


THE   CHICAGO    DAILY   NEWS 

Chicago's  Home  Newspaper 


-ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES" 


NEW    YORK 
J.    B.    Woodward 
no  E.  42nd   Si. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward     &     Kellr 

.'I60     N.     Michigan     Avo. 


DETROIT 
Woodward     A     Kelly 
408    Fins    Ana    BId«. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C.     Ceo.     Krogness 

253    Isl    Nat'l    Bank    BIdg. 


MEMBER       OF       THE       100,000       GROUP       OF       AMERICAN       CITIES 


Piibli.slii-il    pvcry   other  Wfiliicsday   by   Advertising   Fortnightly.    Inc..    0    K.ast   :iSth   St..    New   Yorli.    N.    Y.     Subscription    price    $3.00    per  :■ 
year.     Volume   10.     No.   12.     lintered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,   1923,   at   Post   Office   at   New   York   under   .\ct   of   March   3,    1879.  m 
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.ITTSBURGH'S  mighty  market  can 
now  be  covered  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely by  one  overwhelmingly  dominant 
newspaper — the  Pittsburgh  PRESS.  The 
PRESS  in  1927  led  all  other  evening-and- 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United  States  in 
national  advertising  and  was  fourth  in  the 
United  States  in  local  advertising.  During 
1927,  the  PRESS  published  25,1 1  2,430 
lines  of  paid  advertising. 
PRESS  circulation  is  concen- 
trated in  the  true  Pittsburgh 
market. 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


National     Advertising     Department 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Portland 


Seattle 
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Why  Sales  Managers  say: 

^^Use  The  NEWS  Exclusively 
in  Indianapolis'' 

Sales  management  today  is  not  conducted 
on  guesswork.  Every  plan,  every  policy, 
every  expense  is  carefully  weighed.  The 
successful  sales  executive  must  not  only 
produce  volume  of  sales  but  also  profit- 
able sales ....  No  sales  manager  wants  a  top- 
heavy  advertising  expense  saddled  on  any 
of  his  territories. 

In  Indianapolis,  The  NEWS  has  such  a 
large  circulation,  such  complete  coverage 
and  such  powerful  prestige  that  no  other 
advertising  expenditure  is  necessary  in  this 
rich  market.  An  adequate  campaign  con- 
centrated in  The  NEWS  carries  the  full 
load  ....  Use  The  NEWS  exclusively  in  In- 
dianapolis, as  447  national  advertisers  did 
in  1927. 

GET     ON     THE     1928     "PAY-ROLL"      OF     THIS      RICH     MARKET 

^/le  Indianapolis  News 

jsM^  ^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON    BRIDGE,   Advertising   Manager 

NEW  YORK:     DAN  A.  CARROLL  CHICAGO:     J.  E.  LUTZ 

110  East  42nd  Street  The  Tower  Bniiaing 

NEWS    1927    CIRCULATION    WAS    LARGEST    IN    ISEWS    58-YEAR    HISTORY 
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EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 


FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


Capitalizing  the  Future 


FOUR-MILLION  share  days  in 
the  stock  market  are  a  bit  con- 
fusing to  many  business  men  at 
the  present  time  when  they  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  maintain  earnings  at  a 
fair  level  in  the  face  of  bitter  competi- 
tion and  low  selling  prices.  The  fact 
is  that  the  profit  hazards  in  industry 
were  never  so  great  as  they  are  today. 
Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the 
companies  in  America  during  the  past 
four  years  have  reported  deficits. 
More  than  100,000  small  concerns  dis- 
closed an  average  profit  of  only  $95 
a  year  apiece.  On  the  other  hand, 
200  of  our  big  American  corporations 
showed  an  average  annual  profit  ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000  apiece. 

It  never  has  been  easy  for  the  aver- 
age person  to  make  money  and  prob- 
ably it  never  will  be.  The  little  chorus 
girl  from  the  country  has  her  ambi- 
tions fired  and  her  hopes  raised  when 
she  views  the  names  of  her  successful 
sisters  that  blaze  forth  in  the  Broad- 
way signs.  The  tens  of  thousands  who 
fail  get  no  advertising.  The  same 
thought  carries  on  into  practically 
every  avenue  of  business.  Victory 
reaches   the   front   page   in    a   hurry, 


and  it  requires  the  exercise  of  much 
sense  and  restraint  to  keep  one's  head 
when  money-making  becomes  a  hys- 
teria. 

It's  mighty  pleasant  to  think  of 
getting  a  fortune  quickly  without 
working  for  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States 
are  now  engaged  in  that  kind  of  an 
occupation.  They  have  been  taken  in 
by  pernicious  propaganda.  Their 
minds  are  possessed  by  the  notion  that 
because  we  live  in  a  new  day  with  a 
new  order  of  things  all  precedents 
must  be  discarded. 

I  quite  agree  that  current  condi- 
tions in  a  great  many  fields  are  to- 
tally different  from  those  of  yesterday. 
Even  the  stock  market  now  functions 
with  improved  methods  and  better 
machinery.  But  human  nature  re- 
mains practically  the  same.  The  ef- 
fective use  of  exaggeration  and  pre- 
varication has  kept  pace  with  the 
times.  The  more  efficient  facilities 
now  available  for  spreading  useful 
information  are  also  employed  for 
stirring  up  dangerous  emotions  and 
fostering  the  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing  by  gambling. 


My  sole  purpose  in  presenting  these 
thoughts  is  to  try  and  preserve  the 
spirit  of  caution  tliat  is  so  necessary 
in  tlie  realm  of  business  during  a  time 
of  prosperity.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  find  the  growth  of  business 
halted  and  good  times  jeojiardized  by 
creating  an  inflation  of  values  that 
would  place  enormous  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  and  bring  losses  and 
distress  to  a  multitude  of  people. 
Already  there  are  evidences  that  cer- 
tain groups  of  financial  and  industrial 
leaders  have  become  so  intoxicated  by 
the  new  power  placed  in  their  pos- 
session through  the  ownership  of 
stupendous  wealth  that  the  warnings  of 
conservative  business  are  completely 
ignored. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
may  look  forward  to  a  wonderful 
future  perhaps  even  exceeding  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  optimists  themselves 
is  quite  probable.  But  the  problems 
that  lie  ahead  are  not  so  simple  that 
they  can  be  entirely  disregarded.  It 
is  far  easier  to  put  the  price  of  a  stock 
up  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  a  share 
than  it  is  later  on  to  produce  earnings 
that  will  justify  the  price.  Not  all 
dreams  will  be  realized.  In  many 
places  tliere  will  be  disappointments. 
We  gain  absolutely  nothing  by  trying 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  realities  of 
life  and  business.  Excesses  always 
bring  days  of  reckoning. 

This  is  not  set  forth  in  any  spirit 
of  pessimism.  The  whole  history  of 
America  has  shown  that  it  pays  to  be 
a  bull  on  the  United  States.  Even 
Carnegie,  smart  as  he  was,  could  not 
foresee  the  rapidity  of  our  country's 
growth.  Wlien  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration was  organized  he  said  that  the 
preferred  stock  was  water  and  the 
common,  air.  He  actually  believed  he 
would  get  his  mills  back  eventually 
through  defalcation  of  interest  on 
bonds  which  he  took  in  exchange.  But 
while  Carnegie  was  a  great  leader, 
Morgan  had  the  keener  vision.  He 
foresaw  a  coming  era  in  which  dozens 
of  mighty  corporations  would  create 
values  where  there  were  none  before. 

But  the  situation  today  is  far  more 
complex  than  it  was  in  Carnegie's 
time.  Then  the  ruination  of  an  in- 
dustry was  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. Now  our  commercial  advance 
is  by  the  destruction  of  old  industries 
and  the  creation  of  new  ones.  The 
building  up  of  the  automobile  busi- 
ness proceeded  ruthlessly  over  the  re- 
mains  of     [Continued  on  page  50] 
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Victor  O.  Schwab 

^  Started  as  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

^  Four  years  with  Riithrauff 

&R.van."liie.  (New  York  Office) 

in  Copy  Dept.  and  as  Account 

Executive. 

^  Two  years   Copy   Chief  in 

Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff  & 

Ryan,  Inc. 

^  Two  years  in  New  York  as 

Advertising    Manager     of 

Thompson  Barlow  Co.,  Inc., 

a  client  of  the  above  agency. 

^  One  year  in  Ix>ndon  and 
Paris  as  Promotion  Manager 
and  Director  of  Thompson 
Barlow  Co.,  Limited. 

fl  Two  years  in  Chicago  as  Ad- 
vertisingand  Promotion  Man- 
ager of  F.  E.  Cxjinpton  &  Co., 
publishers. 

Q  Some  of  the  well-known 
advertising  accounts  with 
which  Mr.  Schwab  has  been 
connected:  Scars,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Compton's  PicI  ured  Encyclo- 
pedia, Parents  Association, 
Roth  Memory  Course,  Wash- 
ington School  of  Art,  Scrib- 
ner's,  llaldeman-Julius  Lit  tie 
Blue  Books,  Power  of  Will, 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  INIadame 
X  Reducing  (iirdle.  Allied 
Merke  Institutes,  Susanna 
Cocroft,  National  Salesman 
Training  Assn.,  Golden  Pea- 
cock Cosmetics,  Arthur 
Mm-ray  School  of  Dancing, 
Bleachodent  Tooth  Paste. 


ROBERT  W.  BEATTY 

Q    Five    years    in    retail    book 

business. 

Q  One  year  in  Contract  Dept., 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc. 

^Two  years  Assistant  to  Space 

Buyer,    Ruthrauff    &    Ryan, 

Inc. 

^  Seven  years  with  Sackheim 

&  Scherman,  Inc.,  as  Space 

Buyer  and  Account  Executive. 

^    Secretary    of  Sackheim    & 

Scherman.  Inc. 

^  Personally  responsible  for 

the    expenditure    of    over 

.$4.500.000ina<lvertisingspace. 

^  Scheduled  and  placed  con- 
tracts for  advertising  sjmce 
for  these  well-known  ac- 
counts: Book-of-t  he-Month 
Club.ThcPelman  Institute  of 
America,  Mary  Garden  Per- 
fumes, Sher«in  Cody  School 
of  English,  American  Business 
Builders,  Simonand  Schuster, 
Annette  Kellermann,  Na- 
tional Music  Lovers,  Little 
Leather  Library,  Robert  11. 
Ingersoll,  Doubleday.  Doran 
&Co. 
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I  Announcing 

the  change 
of  the  firm  name  of 

SACKHEIM  &  SCHERMAN,  INC. 

to 

Sackheim,  Schwab  d  Beatty,  inc. 


\ 


EflFective  at  once,  the  firm  of  Sackheim 
&    Scherman,   Inc.,   founded    in    1920, 
becomes    Sackheim,   Schwab  &  Beatty, 
Inc.,    with    the    following    organization 
changes :  — 

Mr.  Harry  Scherman  will  devote  his 
full  time  to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
of  which  he  is  Vice-President.    He  will 
remain   on  the   Board   of  Directors   of 
Sackheim,  Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc. 

Mr.   Max   B.    Sackheim   continues   as 
President. 

Mr.  Victor  O.  Schwab  joins  the  firm 
as  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Beatty  continues  as 
Secretary. 

Sackheim,  Schwab  &  beatty.  inc. 

I^I  WEST  '^ORTIETH   STREET     NEW  YORK 

aAdvertisin  g 
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Ym  Looking  for  Someone 

...and  perhaps  he's  looking  for  me 


OMEWHERE  there  is  someone  who  seeks  an  advertising  and  merchandising  execu- 


€1  . 

^^^  tive  representing  all  that  the  tei-m  implies.  He  wants  a  major  leaguer — not  a 
"busher."  He  wants  proven  ability — not  theories  or  conjectures.  He  wants  a  man 
young  enough  to  have  his  best  years  before  him — not  behind  him.  He  wants  a  man  able 
to  create  real  selling  ideas  and  campaigns  and  support  them  with  outstanding  copy.  He 
wants  a  man  who  knows  the  mechanics  of  advertising — the  value  of  layout,  art  work  and 
typography.  He  wants  a  man  who  can  sit  do>vn  in  a  sales  meeting  and  "spark"  instead  of 
stammer.  He  wants  a  man  who  has  kept  pace  with  merchandising  and  who  knows  what 
present-day  conditions  demand,  as  they  relate  to  the  jobber,  dealer  and  consumer.  He 
wants  a  man  who  knows  what  publication  copy,  billboards,  car  cards  and  direct-by-mail 
may  be  expected  to  accomplish  and  how  they  may  be  intelligently  applied  to  his  business. 

This  someone  I  want  to  meet  may  be  a  manufacturer  selling  direct  or  through  jobbers  and 
dealers.  He  may  be  a  Magazine  or  Newspaper  Publisher — a  Sales  Manager  or  an  Agency 
Head.     If  I  can  locate  him  I'll  explain  in  detail — 

A  BACKGROUND  OF  EXPERIENCE  FEW 
MEN  ARE  FORTUNATE  ENOUGH  TO  POSSESS 

Here's  a  "skeleton"  sketch  of  some  interesting      I'm  32  years  old  and  I  married  the  right  woman. 

and  profitable  years:  I've  played  quarterback  on  a  pretty  good  football 

team  (no,  I  didn't  make  anv  "All  Americans"), 
From   "cnl,  '  reporter  to  the  telegraph   and  city      ^^^^  p^^  ^,.,j  phy^j^^Uy  fi,.     i  1,^1;^,,^  ;„  God,  the 

desk  of  various  newspapers;  sales  promotion  d«^  ^;„j,^^,  gj^,^^  ^^  America,  and  life  insurance, 
partment  of  one  of  the  country's  largest  manu- 
facturers; advertising  manager,  large  mail  order  References?     Plenty  of  them,  and  from  some  of 
house;  copy  and  contact  staff  of  Cliicago  Agency  »he  best  known  advertising  men  in  America, 
handling  sonie  nationally  known  accounts;  adver-  I  seek  a  connection  where  I  can  work  and  live 
tising    and    merchandising   executive    on   one   of  happily;    where    I    won't    have    to    worry    about 
America's  largest  newspapers;  author  of  "A  New  internal  policies  and  "politics";  where  there  is  a 
Angle  of  Sales  Approach";  speaker  before  prac-  real  job  to  he  done  and  where  outstanding  per- 
tically   every   prominent   advertising  club  in   the  forniance,   loyalty   and    dependability   will   hring 
country.  recognition. 

ADDRESS  BOX  6  0,  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING 

410     f^ORTH     MICHIGAN     AVEISVE,     CHICAGO,     ILLINOIS 
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-*-  -♦  looking  forward 
to  a  350%  increase 
in  the  use  of  power 


A  recent  survey  by  the  Great  Lakes  Division  of 
the  N.E.L.A.  indicates  a  probable  population  in- 
crease of  45  ^r  for  that  region  by  1950.  During 
the  same  period  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  350%  increase  in  the  use  of  power. 

This  is  a  power  decade.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  the  power  equipment  of  industrial  plants 
has  almost  doubled.  Each  year  brings  out  new 
and  improved  equipment.  Each  year  sees  the 
authority  of  the  power  engineer  extending  over 
all  plant  services  where  power  is  applied. 

That's  one  reason  for  the  Annual  Review  Issue 
of  POWER  that  will  be  published  on  May  29th. 


It  brings  to  the  men  responsible  for  the  genera- 
tion and  application  of  power,  the  latest  data  on 
interesting  installations  where  power  costs  are 
being  reduced.  It  will  be  distributed  at  the 
N.E.L.A.  Convention  where  it  will  be  read  by  the 
generating  officials  because  it  treats  of  the  prob- 
lems of  steam  generation  that  will  come  up  for 
discussion  during  the  meetings. 

The  May  29th  issue  of  POWER  is  devoted  edi- 
torially, to  a  review  of  the  past  year's  improved 
performances  in  power  generation  and  applica- 
tion. It  is  an  issue  that  the  field  will  use  for  a 
long  time  as  a  reference  volume  .  .  .  and 
therefore,  a  particularly  effective  issue  to  use. 


a.b.p. 


POWER 

A  3IcGraw-Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 


a.b.c. 
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GAS-The  Flame  That 


Freezes! 

^^_^NE  of  the  latest  appliances  to 
be  introduced  by  the  gas  industry  is  a  com- 
bination range  and  gas  refrigerator. 

Just  imagine — cooking  and  freezing  with 
the  same  appliance — a  roast  chicken  and  a 
plate  of  ice  cream,  both  prepared  by  gas ! 

To  our  forefathers  the  mere  idea  would 
have  been  as  magic,  akin  to  the  waving  of  a 
wand  by  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother. 

Airplanes,  radios  and  television  would 
have  seemed  no  more  improbable. 

Such  is  the  gap  "we  moderns"  have 
bridged.  Such  is  the  step  forward  the  gas 
industry  has  taken. 

Other  indications  of  the  gas  industry's 
progressive  march  include  gas  househeating, 
laundry  appliances,  radiant  heaters,  heat 
control  ranges,  automatic  water  heaters, 
60,000  industrial  applications. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  1803  when  a  chap  by 
the  name  of  Winsor  wanted  to  organize  the 
first  gas  company  in  London.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  called  him  "a  madman,"  and  even 
Napoleon  scoffed  at  the  idea. 

In   1817  the  first  gas  company  in   this 


country  was  incorporated  in  Baltimore. 
Today  we  have  1700  manufactured  and  nat- 
ural gas  companies,  each  a  good-size  mar- 
ket. They  serve  15,000,000  homes  and  at- 
tract 600,000  new  customers  annually. 

And,  as  Floyd  W.  Parsons  would  say, 
"The  progress  we  have  been  making  is  not 
even  worth  talking  about  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  developments  that  will  take 
place  within  the  next  decade." 

Things  are  happening  fast  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry! The  time  is  opportune  to  adver- 
tise for  all  who  have  a  product  to  sell  this 
thriving  industry. 


GAS  AGE-RECORD 


9  East  38th  Street 


New  York  City 


.'V.  B.    A  weekly.  Gas  Age-Record   is  first  in  news  interest.    Also,  it  is  first  in  constructive  leadership.    This  has 

given  it  circulation  and  advertising  dominance. 


Ipr: 
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Tells 
a  Good  Story 

In  mighty  human  fashion,  some  ex- 
clusive shop  tells  here  of  fine  footwear 
for   bridle   path   and    ball   room,   for 
boulevard  and  links.  For  your  goods, 
couldn't  a   story  as   good   as   this 
be    told   in   a   photograph,   re- 
produced perfectly  in  roto- 
gravure? Give  it  a  bit 

of  thought.  A^ 


ROTOGRAVURE 

M.    v»  Prints  'Perfect  Pictures  -  the  Univers  al  Language 


t,  ;<., 


-vo 


* 


i 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty- two 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-six  newspapers 


♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
♦Atlanta  Constitution 
♦Atlanta  Journal 
♦Baltimore  Sun 
♦Birmingham  News 
♦Boston  Herald 
♦Boston  Traveler 
♦BuSalo  Courier  Express 
♦BuSalo  Sunday  Times 

Chicago  Daily  News 
♦Chicago  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
♦Cincinnati  Enquirer 
♦Cleveland  News 
♦Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦Denver  Morning  Post 
♦Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

News 
♦Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
♦Detroit  Free  Press 
♦Detroit  News 
♦Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
♦Fresno  Bee 
♦Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 

Marina 
♦Hartford  Courant 
♦Houston  Chronicle 
♦Houston  Post-Dispatch 
♦Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
♦Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
♦Kansas  City  Star 
♦Long  Beach,  Calif^  Press 

Telegram 


♦Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
♦Louisville  Courier  Journal 
♦Louisville  Sunday  Herald 

Post 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
♦Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
♦Miami  Daily  News 
♦Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦Minneapohs  Tribune 
♦Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
♦Montreal  Standard 
♦Nashville  Banner 

Nashville  Tennessean 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard 
♦New  Orleans  Times  Picayime 
New  York  Bollettino  Delia 

Sera 
♦New  York  Corriere 

D' America 
♦New  York  Evening  Graphic 
♦New  York  Jewish  Daily 

Forward 
♦New  York  La  Prensa 
♦New  York  MorningTelegraph 
♦New  York  II  Progresso 

Italo  Americano 
♦New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


♦New  York  Times 
♦New  York  Sunday  News 
♦New  York  World 
♦Omaha  Sunday  Bee-News 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦Peoria  Star 

♦Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
♦Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

&  North  American 
♦Providence  Sunday  Journal 
♦Richmond,  Va,  Times- 
Dispatch 
♦Rochester  Democrat 
Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦St.  Paul  Daily  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Seattle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦Springfield,  Mass.,  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦Syracuse  Post  Standard 
♦Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦Toronto  Star  Weekly 
♦Washington  Post 
♦Washington  Sunday  Star 
♦Waterbury  Sunday 

Republican 
♦Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
♦Youngstown,  O, Vindicator 


Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing, 

and  is  supplied  by  Kimberly-Clark  Company 

to  above  papers  marked  with  a  star 

Kimberly-Qark  (bmpany 

V  Eii.bli.heJ  1872 


NEW  YORK 
51   Chambfrs  StrrtI 


Neenah,  Wis. 

LOS  ANGELES 
716  Sun  Finance  Building 


CHICAGO 

20S  S.  Lc  Salle  Sireel 


WnU  ffrr  out  new  hook,  the  A  B  C  of  Kotogravure.  sfiou'ing  many  inteTWttng  sfMCtmon^  printed  b>  thus  modern  process    It  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  charge.    Address  Kimberly-Clark  Company.  Rotogravure  Development  Department.  208  S.  LaSalle  St .  Chicago 
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— ihe  sure  index  to 
Advertising  value 

WHEN  ALL  THE  OTHER  TESTS 
have  been  applied,  it  is  always 
wise  to  ascertain  in  which  newspaper 
the  reading  public  places  its  own  ad- 
vertising. 

Every  "Want-Ad"  in  this  mass  ad- 
vertising is  bought-and-paid-for  evi- 
dence that  another  potential  buyer 
thinks  of  one  newspaper  FIRST  when 
he  thinks  of  advertising. 

Tl   During  192  7  The  Oregonian  carried    C^ 
I    more  Classified  Advertising  than  all    I 
^  the  other  Portland  papers  combined.    I 

That's  PREFERENCE  that  means 
something  to  the  national  advertiser! 


^'*T/  Hf; 


PORTLAND,       OREGON 

The  Preferred  Newspaper  of   the  Pacific  Northwest 

Circulation  over  106,000  daily,  over  158,000  Sunday 

Yiatimallyriprismudby  VERREE  £>•  CONKLIN,  Inc.  :  185  Madison  Ave,  New  York ;  Steger 
Building,   Chicago;   32.1   Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Monadnock   Building,  San  Francisco 

Unbroken  Dominance  of  the   Oregon    Market   for  11  Years 
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Let  artists  help  sales  let- 
ters as  they  have  adver- 
tising. 


Neither  Pictures  Nor  Words  Need  Compromise 
When  Illustrated  Letters  are  Printed  on  Two-Text 


UNTIL  Two-Text  was  invented,  you  were 
compelled  to  choose  between  bond  and 
coated  papers  for  illustrated  letters.  Neither  was 
altogether  satisfactory. 

If  you  chose  bond  papers,  you  had  to  compromise 
as  far  as  pictures  were  concerned.  For  the  print- 
ing of  fine  screen  halftones  was  not  practical.  The 
color  plates  used  in  the  magazines  could  not  be 
re-utilized  on  bond  stock. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  elected  to  use  a  coated 
stock  that  would  do  justice  to  the  pictures,  your 
mailing  approached  the  appearance  of  a  circular. 
It  lost  the  letter  appearance  which  bond  stock 
alone  seems  to  give. 

But  Two-Text  has  the  advantages  of  both  bond 
and  coated  papers  without  their  disadvantages. 

For  the  letter  side,  it  provides  a  real  bond  surface 
with  the  bond  feel  and  look. 


For  the  illustrated  side,  it  furnishes  a  coated  sur- 
face that  prints  halftones  of  very  fine  screen. 
You  have  words  typed  on  the  bond  surface.  Pic- 
tures faithfully  reproduced  on  the  coated  surface. 
There  is  no  compromise  between  the  typed  and 
printed  messages.  Both  are  in  their  proper  set- 
ting— free  from  limitations. 

Quite  a  number  of  houses  that  sell  entirely  by 
mail — that  keep  careful  records  of  selling  costs — 
are  making  mailings  of  illustrated  letters  on  Two- 
Text.  Some  now  employ  four-page  letters  for 
75%  of  their  ofiferings. 

THE  HANDBOOK  SENT  FREE 

If  you  are  concerned  with  making  letters  P.W,  you 
should  send  for  the  Handbook  of  Ilhistrated  Letters 
which  suggests  many  ways  to  use  quadri-Ietters.  (Sent 
Free.)  Tucked  in  the  cover-pockets  are  samples  of  let- 
ters printed  upon  Two-Text  and  sample  sheets  all  ready 
for  the  layout  man's  pencil.  Standard  Paper  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Richmond,  Va. 


TWO -TEXT  ILLUSTRATED  LETTER  PAPER 

For  the  letter  side  a  bond  surface — for  the  illustrated  side  a  coated  surface. 
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VAN   L00l4 


There   fs    no  particular  reason  for  the  selection   of  these  two  Ilhistralion- Poslers  from  Mr.   Va7i  Loon's  book,  "America."      Exc£pt  perhaps,  the 
shape.   They  are  in  color  and  are  brilliuut  bits  of  proof  of  the  artist's  mastery  of  scale  and  gift  of  elimination — both  qualities  so  necessary  to  Poster  art. 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  is  a 
writer  of  History  and  Philosophy. 
His  schooling  has  been  fact,  his  in- 
tellect is  liberal  and  progressive,  his 
wit  satiric,  his  rhetoric  distinctly 
modern,  a  jazzy  verbal  etching  of 
incisive  and  rather  nervous  line, 
his  eye— so  receptive  to  image  that 
his  very  phrases  have  marked  pic- 
torial quality. 

But  as  an  illustrator  Van  Loon 


is  prolific  and  important.  First  of 
all  he  is  quite  the  best  illustrator 
possible  for  the  writings  of  Hendrik 
Van  Loon.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  fin- 
ished draughtsman.  His  drawings 
have  the  simplicity  of  the  kinder- 
garten, but  it  is  only  a  shrewd  illu- 
sion of  technical  puerility  and  they 
are  always,  mentally,  seer.  It  may 
be  that  his  draughtsmanship  is, 
we  quote,  "  by  God  and  by  Guess," 
but  every  stroke  of  his  pen  is  an 
arresting  bit  of  illustration.  It  can 
never  do  for  gilt  frame  and  wall 
decoration  in  "Americana."  But 
also  it  is  seldom  guilty  of  that 
greater  crime  frequent  among 
more  academic  illustration — it  sel- 
dom bores.  Quite  every  drawing 
by  Van  Loon  is  as  heavy  with 


thought  and  satire,  as  laden  with 
the  gifts  of  mood  and  emotion  as 
the  actual  draughtsmanship  is  light. 
"America,"  the  newest  Van  Loon 
book,  contains  drawings  which  are 
positively  dramatic.  Yet  in  the  un- 
schooled genius  of  his  drawing, 
drama  and  composition  and  per- 
spective and  design  have  been 
achieved  with  a  directness  and 
economy  that  ranks  Van  Loon 
among  the  no- 
tables of  still 
another  art. 
Hendrik  Wil- 
lem  Van  Loon 
is,  potentially, 
at  least,  a  very 
capable  Poster 
artist. 


WALKER    ENGRAVING    CORPORATION 


MEMBER  AMERICAN         PHOTO-    EN    GRAVERS 


ASSOCIATION 


In  a  period  of  many  art  techniques,  the  thought 
comes  to  mind  that  any  advertiser  or  publisher  in- 
terested in  the  origin  of  a  particular  illustrative 
manner,  or  the  whereabouts  of  its  creator,  might 

NUMBER      TWENTY-NINE      OF      THE 


do  well  to  seek  the  information  here.  Or  at  any 
engraver's,  for  that  matter.  Especially  if  the 
technique  is  essentially  in  the  engraving — 61*^ 
in   any   ease — the  engraver  is  likely  to  know. 

\\ILL        BE        WALLACE        MORGAN 
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The  Approach  Obvious 

to  a  Giant  Industry 
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Largest  net  fiaid  circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  ^eW 

334  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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AMERICAN     I 
PRO§PERITY  j 
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a  business  smash  coming? 


Banker     writes     prophetic 
new  book  on  coming  revo- 
lution in  business 

"AMERICAN   PROSPERITY 

— its  causes  and  consequences" 
is  amazingly  frank  analysis  of 
the  queerly  conflicting  factors 
that    have     caused     our    present 

prosperity. 

«     *     « 

Today,  "unemployment,"  "investi- 
gations," and  "bread-lines"  are 
front-page  news.  Is  something 
happening  to  our  much-vaunted 
prosperity  ? 

Instahiient  buying  is  pyramiding. 
The  buying  power  of  a  million  fam- 
ilies has  been  chopped  in  half. 
The  economies  of  mass  production 
are  Ijeing  eaten  up  by  the  cost  of 
high-pressure  distribution.  New 
"circular"  mergers  absorb  independ- 
ent business.  Europe's  borrowings 
are  now  so  huge  it  must  either  dump 
great  masses  of  cheap  goods  on  our 
markets  or  bar  .'\merican  products. 
Something  must  be  done  .  .  . 
or  our  prosperity  is  ended. 

Nothing    could    be    more    timelv 

VIKIN 


than  this  momentous  and  prophetic 
book,  "AMERICAN  PROSPER- 
ITY— Its  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences," written  by  a  keen,  far- 
sighted  banker,  Paul  M.  Mazur, 
partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Leh- 
man Brothers. 

Mr.  Mazur  has  had  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  study  these  tre- 
mendous conflicts,  entirely  uninflu- 
enced by  distracting  details.  His 
cool,  unsparingly  frank  analysis  of 
these  conflicts,  their  causes  and  con- 
sequences (and  solutions),  is  in- 
valuable if  you  are  an  alert  man  of 
affairs,  anxious  to  protect  your  own 
interests. 


What  "they  say' 


'  A    distinctly    individual    contribution    toirard   a    better 
understanding    of    the    entire    business    situation." 

Kbnneth    Hooate.    Managing   Editor 
Wall  Street  Jol:rnal 
"4   guide  to  clearer   thinking." 

David    Sarnopp,    Vice-Presideni 
Radio    Corporation    op   America 
"A    tyrillUint    piece    of    irork    .    .    .    the    most    fasci- 
nating   book    on    economics    I    have    ever    seen." 

Nathan   Straus,   Jr. 

"''*?.„'"?'    <"'«s»n''l''<>n    of    prescnt-dau    problems    and 
posstbmtics." 

C.   K.   WooDBRiDoB,   President 
International  advertising   Assooution 
"/     frel    that    tuit     only     business    men     trould     profit 
largely    by    reading    this    book,    but    also    bankers    and 
atlorneyn." 

I/OUIS    E.    KlHflTElN.    Viec-Prcsidcnt 
U'M.    FiLENB'g    Sons    Co. 
■■Particularly    timely    .     .     .     by    far    the    bent    treat- 
ment  of   the   irresent    business   situation." 

Virgil  Jordan,  Chief  Economist 
National    Industrial    Conpeukncb    Board 


Something  is  radically  wrong 
with  many  of  our  present  business 
oracles  when  a  banker,  of  all  men. 
becomes  so  aroused  he  heaves  bombs 
at  them,  and  blows  their  ideas  sky 
high  with  the  deadly  accuracy  of 
his  facts. 

Already  the  heads  of  a  dozen 
great  firms,  fired  by  the  study  of 
Mr.  Mazur's  book,  and  realizing  in- 
stantly its  great  aid  to  straight 
thinking,  have  ordered  copies  for  all 
their  executives. 

If  you,  too,  see  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  sizing  up  what  is  coming 
— and  how  to  face  it — get  this  book 
at  once.  Phone  your  lx)ok-seller  or 
the  Viking  Press  for  a  copy.  The 
price  is  only  $2.50.  Clip  the  coupon 
as  a  reminder.  Do  not  delav. 
Phone — or  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


To  your   bookseller   or 

The  Viking  Press,   30   Irving  Place. 

New    York  City. 

(Phone.   Caledonia  25S6) 

Send    me    "AMERICAN    PROSPF.K 
ITY — Its     Causes     and     Cansequt^nccs." 
D  I   enclose  my   check   for   $2.50 
D  Please  send    C.    O.    D. 


Name 


.Address 
n-ini 


BOOK 
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Why  Delineator  Interiors 
are  planned  and  built 
'^ght  here 


ri 


m  the  BUTTERICK  BUILDING 


in 


•  OME  people  have  the  impression 
that  it's  chiefly  to  impress  visitors. 
While  visitors  are  always  welcome,  this 
is  far  from  the  case.  The  reason  Delin- 
eator Interiors  are  planned  and  built 
here  is  because  this  enables  us  to  give 
new  and  original  ideas  . . .  Delineator 
ideas ...  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Delineator  readers.  It  enables  us  to 
offer  interiors  of  charm  and  good  taste 
that  can  be  duplicated  at  moderate 
expense.  For  the  successful  theory  ot 
Delineator  Interiors  is  that  good  taste 
is  not  necessarily  expensive.  And  of 
course  this  is  only  one  more  way 
in  which  Delineator  strives  to 
meet  the  modern  American 
woman's  own  desire . . . 

TO  FURTHER  THE  ART  OF 
GRACIOUS  LIVING 

The  April  issue  in  advertising  lineage  is 
the  biggest  issue  o/ Delineator  ever  published 


*5^* 


Delineator 


Established  1868 


THE     BUTTERICK,     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
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A  charming  nursery  and 
bedroom  -which  has  now 
disappeared  to  f7iake  way 
for  new  interiors 


CfcCiii' 


A  corner  of  the  combined 
living  and  dining  room . . . 
in  the  French  Provincial 
mode 
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A  luncheon  in  the  Nor- 
mandy d/ning  room.  This 
room  is  a  permanent  bart 
of  the  Institute 
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Capitalizing  the  Future 

5 

Floyd  W.  Parsons 
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How  a  Manufacturer  of  a  Seasonal  Product  Widened 
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His  Market 

19 
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Stanley  G.  Swanberg 
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Four  Gentlemen's  Comments 

21 
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The  First 
100,000 

Harper^s  Bazar,  in  the  April  issue 
has  achieved  a  record — over  100,000 
Unes  of  advertising,  101,304  Hnes, 
to  be  exact. 

Ourlargest  April 
Our  largest  issue 

Behind  each  advertisement  is  the 
realization  that  Harper^s  Bazar 
dominates  the  Inner  Circle,  and 
that  the  Inner  Circle  group  is  essen^ 
tial  to  the  social  acceptance  of 
advertised  products.  It  has  been 
proved.  Our  April  issue  is  the  result. 
The  advertising  pages  are  a  social 
register  of  products  with  fashion- 
able flair  and  potentialities  of  profit. 
Be  sure  to  see  the  April  issue. 

Frederic  Drake — Business  M.anager 

Harper's  Bazar 
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How  a  Manufacturer  of  a  Seasonal 
Product  Widened  His  Market 

The  Story  of  How  the  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills  Gained  Successful  Distribution  for  Swimming 

Suits  by  "Making  the  Mountain  Come  to  Mahomet' 

STANLEY    G.    SWANBERG 

Vice  President,  Bolsford-Constantine  Company,  San  Frnncisro 


FREQUENT  or  occa- 
sional contact  with 
the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  the  ages  helps  us  mod- 
erns to  understand  that  it 
isn't  human  nature  that 
changes,  so  much  as  hu- 
man aspirations  and  wants. 
The  quest  for  a  just  share 
of  the  comforts,  pleasures 
and  opportunities  which 
this  lavish,  inventive,  kalei- 
doscopic age  provides,  is 
likely  to  spur  some  dor- 
mant powers  within  us. 

Mahomet  unconsciouslv 
sounded  good  gospel  for 
the  modern  merchandiser 
when  he  uttered  his  fa- 
mous saying,  "If  the  moun- 
tain will  not  go  to  Ma- 
homet, let  Mahomet  go  to  the  moun- 
tain." Or,  as  today's  popular  version 
might  put  it:  If  yonder  potential  mar- 
ket will  not  yield  in  a  matter-of-fact 
■way,  then  create  responsive  conditions 
in  that  market. 

According  to  authentic  government 
reports  checked  against  Jantzen  total 
sales,  one  out  of  every  59  swimming 
suits  sold  in  the  year  1923  was  a 
Jantzen  Swimming  Suit.    In  192.T  the 


GARDEN    COURT    NATATORIUM,    PllILADKI  I'HI A 

ratio  was  one  out  of  every  19;  in 
1927,  one  out  of  every  11.  Less  than 
10  years  ago  the  makers  of  this  bit  of 
apparel  so  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  that  great  American  insti- 
tution, the  Bathing  Beauty  Contest, 
were  content  with  a  good  business  in 
the  normal  trading  area  of  the  home 
town,  Portland,  Ore.  Now  the  shadow 
of  the  original  successful  attempt  at 
marketing  extends  to  every  country  of 


consequence     in      Europe, 
Asia,     Africa,     and     both 
Americas,  and  a  companion 
knitting  mill  to  the  ones  in 
Portland    and    Vancouver, 
Canada,  is  to  be  established 
in    Sydney,    Australia,    to 
care  for  the  requirements  of 
Jantzen-clad   swimmers    in 
the  far-famed  South  Seas. 
There    is    plenty    of    ro- 
mance in  the  story  of  how 
these  resourceful  merchan- 
dising pioneers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  won  a 
world-wide  domination  for 
their  product  within  a  de- 
cade.   It  is  a  story  of  suc- 
cess    in     jumping    hurdle 
after   hurdle   of   resistance 
and  discouragement. 
It  is  also  a  record  of  one  of  those 
"perfect  cases"  which  refute  the  con- 
tention   of    certain    pseudo-economists 
that  advertising  is  a  tax  heaped  on  the 
ultimate  consumer.   The  graphs  repro- 
duced with  this  article  show  how  the 
steady  growth  of  Jantzen  sales  from 
1920  to  1927,  inclusive,  has  been  ac- 
companied   by    a    corresponding    de- 
crease in  Jantzen  prices.  Simplification 
and  standardization  in  production  and 
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marketing  have  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  an  almost  exact  formula  has 
been  established  to  guide  operations 
of  the  future. 

Simplification  and  standardization 
"fans"  in  the  merchandising  frater- 
nity will  derive  further  satisfaction 
from  other  pertinent  facts  associated 
with  the  Jantzen  business.  Remember 
that  swimming  suits  are  a  seasonable 
item,  that  most  selling  at  retail  is 
done  during  the  three  months  of  June, 
July  and  August.  Yet  where  most  knit- 
ting mills,  as  a  result  of  the  changing 
seasonal  demand,  pay  tribute  to  Old 
Man  Overhead  in  the  form  of  miscel- 
laneous product  variety  —  sweaters, 
knit  coats,  caps,  stockings  and  what 
not — Jantzen  keeps  its  machines  on 
the  hum  all  the  year  round,  making 
but  one  product — swimming  suits — in 
17  styles,  10  colors,  11  combinations 
of  those  colors,  and  a  range  of  13 
sizes. 

Commenting  on  the  growth  which 
has  made  possible  this  policy  of  ex- 
treme standardization  of  a  seasonable 


No    Pool    can    Display    the    Jantzen 
Emblem   Until   it   Has   Passed   Strin- 
gent Sanitation  Tests 

and  highly  competitive  item,  Irwin  A. 
Adams,  assistant  to  John  Zehntbauer, 
president  of  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills, 
recently  told  the  writer: 

"In  1919  we  did  Vi  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  swimming  suit  volume 
(by  value)  as  compared  with  12^2 
per  cent  in  1926.  In  1920  we  sold 
no  merchandise  outside  of  the  11 
Western  States;  today  78  per  cent  of 
our  business  is  done  to  the  right  of  a 
red  line  on  our  sales  map  which  di- 
vides these  11  States  from  those  East. 
A  volume  approaching  two  and  a  half 
millions,  domestic  distribution  which 
closely  parallels  purchasing  power, 
sales  representation  in  40  foreign 
countries,   and    ownership    of   one   of 


CAPITAL  POOL,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

The  Thursday  A.  M.  Reducing  Class  Gets  in  its  Innings 


the  best  known  pictorial  trademarks, 
the  red  diving  girl,  have  come  about 
for  various  reasons,  one  of  the  chief 
of  which  is  'elimination  of  needless 
variety.'  Otherwise  this  job  could  not 
have  been  done. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our 
present  program  was  inaugurated 
without  a  struggle.  The  germ  had 
begun  to  work  in  1920,  and  since  then 
progress  has  been  rapid.  But  it  was 
not  until  1926  that  we  decided  to 
throw  out  the  one  line  remaining  in 
addition  to  swimming  suits. 

"When  our  business  was  smaller 
and  differently  conducted,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  employees  to  work  on  dif- 
ferent machines,  to  make  different 
products,  and,  in  general,  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  undertake  differ- 
ent tasks  as  occasion  might  arise. 
There  is  often  an  alarming  loss  under 
such  a  condition — or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  a  considerable  saving  may 
be  effected. 


"From  the  sales  angle  the  benefits 
of  simplification  are  real  and  appre- 
ciable. 

"In  the  first  place,  a  salesman  can- 
not concentrate  on  a  big  line.  Also, 
the  buyer's  attention  is  divided  by  an 
imposing  array  of  samples,  with  the 
result,  often,  that  he  picks  what  looks 
like  the  bargains  and  lets  it  go 
at  that.  With  a  simplified  line  the 
salesman  needs  no  sample  room,  he 
knows  all  about  his  product  to  an 
extent  that  would  be  impossible  other- 
wise, and  he  is  consequently  a  con- 
fident and  competent  operator.  He 
knows  that,  under  his  company's  plan 
of  manufacture,  niceties  of  fit,  appear- 
ance, and  style  are  developed  first 
because  they  are  the  focal  point  for 
all  the  thinking  of  the  organization. 
Nation-wide  preference  for  a  type  of 
garment  which  in  1920  was  unknown 
except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  speaks 
volumes  for  such  selling. 

"Our  line  is  restricted  to  the  most 


How  Prices  Have  Decreased 
with  Increased  Sales  Volume 
from   1920-1927 
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fashionable  and  fastest  turning  num- 
bers as  determined  by  our  sales 
records." 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  sales  sta- 
tistics that  we  are  concerned  in  this 
presentation  as  with  a  recital  of  one 
particular  element  in  the  Jantzen  cam- 
paign strategy  that  "brought  the 
mountain  to  Mahomet." 

No  Jantzen  or  any  other  kind  of 
swimming  suit  is  going  to  be  of  very 
much  use  if  the  good  old  aqua  pura 
isn't  at  hand  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
form.  The  instinct  for  "the  old  swim- 
ming hole"  is  just  as  keen  and  potent 
in  the  hearts  of  the  vaster  majority 
who  inhabit  the  great  prairie  regions 
and  tlie  metropolitan  centers  where 
the  well   known  Saturday  night  bath 


has  to  serve  in  lieu  of  something  bet- 
ter. 

True,  the  genus  clubman  in  almost 
every  sizable  city  has  for  years  past 


Increases  in  The  Number  of  Jantzens 

Sold    as    Compared    with    All    Other 

Swimming  Suits  Sold 

had  his  Roman  plunge  or  some  pass- 
able adaptation  of  it  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  his  favorite  retreat.  So. 
too,  has  the  snappy  young  collegian, 
who  elects  swimming  instead  of  mili- 
tary drill  at  the  State  "U."     And  we 


must  not  overlook  the  Y.M.C.A.,  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  popularizing 
healthful  recreation  for  the  greater 
cross-section  of  livelihood  -  gainers. 
Mut,  if  you  stop  to  think,  the  mode 
in  club,  college  and  Y.M.C.A.  pools 
is  very  much  sans  swimming  suits. 

What  was  to  be  done  about  literaliz- 
ing  the  magic  call  of  "Come  on  in, 
ihe  water's  fine!"  to  the  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  who  make  up  an 
eager  market  for  swimming  apparel, 
but  who  otherwise  would  be  denied? 

Mitchell  Heinemann,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills, 
and  his  associates  supplied  the  answer 
through  the  medium  of  the  Jantzen 
Swimming  Association  of  America. 
This  might     [Continued  on  page  44} 


Four  Gentlemen's  Comments 


ROY    S.    DURSTINE 


MARK  SULLIVAN,  in  the  second  volume  of 
"Our  Times,"  records  the  coming  of  adver- 
tising   into    contemporary    history    in    this 
fashion : 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  new  mediums  of  cul- 
ture arose  and  old  ones  changed  in  their  relative  in- 
fluence. The  stage  was  always  a  medium  of  culture, 
but  in  America  up  to  about  1900  had  comparatively 
litde  contact  with  the  predominantly  rural  part  of  the 
population,  or  with  the  considerable  body  of  people 
who  held  the  stage  under  a  taboo.  After  1900  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stage  spread  and  there  was  added  to  it 
a  new  and  potent  source  of  manners  and  points  of  view, 
the  motion-picture.  About  1900  also,  part  of  one  of  the 
older  sources  of  culture,  reading  matter,  in  so  far  as  it 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  came  to  be 
occupied  in  increasing  degree  by  persons  having  wares 
to  sell,  was  devoted  mainly  to  causing  people  to  want 
more  goods,  was  called  advertising,  was  highly  or- 
ganized and  became  extremely  potent  as  an  influence 
on  American  habits  of  mind. 

Still  earlier,  in  1874,  one  Henry  Sampson  pub- 
lished in  London  "A  History  of  Advertising  from 
the  Earliest  Times,  Illustrated  by  Anecdotes,  Curious 
Specimens,  and  Biographical  Notes." 

All  this  lime  advertising  was  a  growing  art,  and  ad- 
vertisements were  beginning  to  make  themselves  manifest 
as  the  main  support  and  chief  source  of  profit  of  news- 
papers, as  well  as  the  most  natural  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  buyers  and  sellers,  the  needing 
and  supplying  members  of  a  vast  community. 

Even  before  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  noted 
writer  of  an  earlier  day,  advertising  had  established 
itself  in  England: 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to  perfection 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any  improvement. 

The  gentleman  who  expressed  that  opinion  was 
Samuel  Johnson  and  he  expressed  it  in  1759.  It 
has  been  around  for  quite  a  while. 


But  it  remained  for  Roger  W.  Babson  in  this  year 
of  1928,  in  Collier's,  The  National  Weekly,  to  make 
the  most  tangible  comment  oit  the  place  of  advertis- 
ing in  American  business.  In  his  article  called 
"Worth  Your  Money"  these  paragraphs  occur: 

Regarding  individual  men,  it  has  been  said  that  some 
are  born  great  and  others  achieve  greatness.  Not  so 
with  a  business.  A  permanently  successful  business  is 
never  born  great,  but  must  achieve  greatness  with  national 
advertising  playing  an  almost  indispensable  role. 

The  bankers  of  the  coming  generation  will  hesitate 
to  lend  money  to  a  business  man  who  is  NOT  advertising. 
For  they  know  that  he  is  probably  due  for  a  deficit. 
Likewise,  INVESTORS  will  look  more  and  more  keenly 
into  the  advertising  policies  of  corporations  whose  bonds 
and  stocks  are  offered  for  sale. 

Other  judges  and  juries  may  be  swayed  by  various 
influences,  but  the  stock  market  is  singularly  hard-boiled. 
It  registers  but  one  sentiment  and  responds  to  but  one 
golden  string:  namely,  profits.  You  can,  therefore,  give 
considerable  weight  to  the  stock  market's  views  on 
national  advertisers.  If  you  chart,  as  I  have  done,  the 
average  price  of  all  stocks  on  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change, the  course  from  1923  to  the  end  of  1927  will  be 
represented  by  a  tortuous  line  slowly  rising  from  60  to 
about  77.  On  the  same  chart  the  average  price  of  the 
stocks  of  a  group  of  the  most  prominent  national  adver- 
tisers is  shown  by  an  impressive  upward  swing  from  73  to 
about  210.  Here  is  evidence  which  is  severely  prac- 
tical and  cold-blooded. 

If  you  number  a  banker  or  two  among  your  ac- 
quaintances, as  most  of  us  can  without  boasting,  it 
is  suggested  that  you  read  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
aloud  to  him  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice. 

Advertising  could  hardly  be  improved  in  1759, 
it  was  a  main  support  and  a  most  natural  channel  in 
1792,  it  became  extremely  potent  around  1900,  and 
now  in  1928,  it  is  being  advertised  by  that  most 
conservative  of  advertisers,  the  stock  market. 

We  are  getting  on. 
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Senator  Capper  States  the  Case 
For  Price  Integrity 

7/  the  People  Are  Interested  in  Price  Stability,  They  Should  Have  It;  If  Not,  the  Wliole 
Thing  Should  Be  Kicked  Out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress" 

HON.    ARTHUR    CAPPER 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas  and  Sponsor  of  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill 


IN  the  March  7  issue  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling,  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Wellman  asks  and  answers  the 
question,  "Isn't  It  Time  to  Revise  Our 
Views  on  Price  Maintenance?"  I 
would  like  to  join  him  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  would  like  also  to  see  the  old 
package  renamed,  because  the  present 
name  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
label  for  a  bottle  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  gray  matter  extracted  from 
two  species  of  beans.  Professor 
Wellman  now  finds  in  the  consumer 
bean  the  really  vital  element.  I  sug- 
gest the  new  name  of  Price  Integrity. 
What  we  need  to  inquire  into  is 
whether  the  consumer  is  interested  in 
price  integrity.  Nothing  else  reallv 
matters.  If  the  people  are  interested 
in  price  stability  they  should  have  it; 
if  not,  the  whole  thing  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Proceeding  now  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer.  let  us  consider  the 
question:  "What  does  price  mean  to 
him?"  Price  is  the  hurdle  that  the 
consumer  has  to  clear  to  get  into  the 
field  of  acquisition.  Sometimes  he 
prefers  a  low  one  because  it  is  easy, 
and  sometimes  he  prefers  a  high  one 
because  it  is  hard  and  gives  him,  if 
he  makes  it,  a  gratifying  sense  of 
achievement.  That  is  why  he  some- 
times chooses  a  high  one  that  brings 
him  into  an  exclusive  field. 

But  whether  he  chooses  a  high  one 
or  a  low  one,  it  is  never  the  hurdle 
that  attracts  him;  it  is  the  field  beyond. 
In  other  words,  price  can  never  be 
made  an  attraction:  it  is  always  a  re- 
sistant. If  one  merchant  should  put 
up  a  sign  reading,  "You  can  spend 
one  dollar  here,"  and  another  mer- 
chant next  door  should  proclaim, 
"You  can  spend  fifty  cents  here," 
there  would  not  be  a  competitive  con- 
dition established,  because  no  one  is 
interested  merely  in  spending.  The 
consumer   is   interested   solely   in   ac- 


"There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint  why 
the  price-cutter  should  be  permitted 
to  make  a  game  out  of  the  sober 
and  essential  process  of  consumer 
buying.  No  consumer  will  support 
the  practice  unless  deceived  as  to 
its  real  meaning." 


quiring.  You  can't  sell  price.  You 
can't  sell  resistance.  You  can  only 
sell  attraction. 

Now  let  us  ask  what  it  is  that  tlie 
consumer  buys.  We  used  to  say,  "He 
buys  what  he  wants  at  the  lowest  price 
he  can  get."  That  is  one  of  the  views 
we  will  have  to  revise  by  striking  off 
the  second  half  of  the  sentence.  He 
buys  what  he  wants.  Sometimes  he 
gets  more  kick  out  of  a  high  price 
than  a  low  price.  Buying  is  purely  a 
matter  of  getting  as  much  satisfaction 
out  of  life  as  possible.  Therefore,  the 
common  denominator  of  all  buying  is 
satisfaction.     What  makes  up  that  sat- 


isfaction? It  is  a  combination  of  two 
factors,  one  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turer and  one  by  the  retailer,  and  that 
is  where  the  complexity  enters.  Out 
of  the  manufacturer's  factory  comes 
the  product;  out  of  the  retailer's  fac- 
tory comes  service;  and  the  two  parts 
assembled  make  the  completed  pack- 
age for  the  consumer. 

IN  the  case  of  trademarked  mer- 
chandise, a  third  factor  enters  which 
is  supplied  by  the  manufacturer. 
That  is  the  sale  through  advertising. 
The  process  is  then  figuratively  as 
follows:  The  manufacturer  induces 
the  consumer  to  go  to  the  retailer, 
with  whom  he  assumes  he  has  a  part- 
nership arrangement  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  product  and  the  retailer's 
product  (service)  at  an  advertised 
price.  Now,  assuming  a  price  cut,  the 
retailer  says  to  the  consumer:  "My 
partner,  the  manufacturer,  is  all  wet; 
he  shouldn't  charge  35  cents.  My 
price  is  28  cents."  This  makes  the 
manufacturer  feel  very  badly,  because 
he  believes  that  he  has  been  betrayed 
by  his  partner  and  has  lost  the  respect 
of  the  customer.  The  manufacturer 
has  assumed  a  great  deal  in  taking  it 
for  granted  that  when  the  retailer  pur- 
chased his  product,  he  did  enter  into 
this  gentlemen's  agreement.  Because 
of  the  wildness  of  this  assumption,  the 
manufacturer  now  seeks  a  statutory 
declaration  making  the  act  of  pur- 
chase by  the  retailer  a  specific  partner- 
ship agreement.  But  whether  the  re- 
tailer has  broken  faith  with  the  man- 
ufacturer, or  whether  the  manufactur- 
er is  peeved  over  it,  is  not  the  point 
of  discussion  at  this  stage  of  our  evo- 
lution. What  we  want  to  know  is  how 
the  consumer  feels  about  it.  Let's  lay 
the  cards  on  the  table  before  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  net  profit  in  the  retail  business 
varies  from     [Continued  on  page  78] 
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This  Modern  Style— If  Any 

Is  It  Really  a  Style  That  Is  Happening  to  Us  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Today; 

and  If  So,  W  hat  Does  It  Signify? 


WALTER  DORWIN  TEAGUE 


IT  looks  very  much  as  if 
we  were  assisting,  like 
spectators  at  a  royal  ac- 
couchement, at  the  birth  of 
a  style.  A  style  isn't  born 
every  day  or  every  century, 
and  if  that  is  really  what  is 
happening  in  our  startled 
and  somewhat  shocked  pres- 
ence, it  behooves  us  to  be 
properly  attentive  and  edi- 
fied. 

To  be  less  obstetrical,  it 
appears  that  every  so  often 
tlie  human  race — or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  all  that 
concerns  us — comes  to  the 
end  of  the  road  it  is  travel- 
ing. Whereupon,  after  a 
period  of  more  or  less  con- 
fusion and  mental  distress, 
it  tightens  its  belt  and  starts 
off  happily  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  last  time  this 
happened  was  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  before 
tliat,  in  the  twelfth.  In  each 
case  the  fresh  start  was  ac- 
companied by  a  radical 
change  in  all  the  arts,  arch- 
itecture, painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, and  in  all  the  crafts, 
weaving,  woodcarving,  tail- 
oring, tlie  making  of  books, 
etc.  The  world  seemed  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  grand  spring  cleaning,  of 
ridding  itself  of  all  its  outworn  lum- 
ber and  rubbish,  and  of  rebuilding  re- 
furnishing and  redecorating  its  house 
in  accordance  with  its  altered  taste. 
This  revision  of  taste  in  all  the  arts 
and  crafts  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
coming  of  a  new  style. 

Once  launched,  a  style  will  change 
and  develop  for  some  centuries,  pass- 
ing through  a  series  of  phases  that  in 
time  exhaust  its  possibilities.  For  in- 
stance, the  Renaissance  style  tliat  had 
its  origin  in  Italy  about  1400  died  a 
natural  death  with  the  French  Empire, 
a  hundred  years  and  more  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  western  world  has  been 
busy    accommodating    itself    to    new 
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conditions  of  life,  to  revisions  of  re- 
ligion, government,  science,  finance, 
industry,  trade,  education,  manners 
and  domestic  economy.  No  small 
task,  all  that,  and  a  hundred  years  is 
little  enough  for  it.  Meanwhile  we 
have  been  practically  styleless.  Too 
much  confusion,  too  constant  change, 
too  little  unanimity  of  thought.  And 
we  have  satisfied  our  aesthetic  needs  by 
studying  and  reproducing  the  styles 
of  the  past. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  we  were  straight- 
ening out  on  a  new  course  and  falling 
in  line  for  an  agreeable  promenade 
down  a  few  more  centuries.  A  new 
unity  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Empire  we  can  see  evidences  of  an 


unmistakable  and  unself- 
conscious  similarity  among 
them  all.  We  can  see  that 
jazz  music  is  fundamentally 
related  to  skyscraper  archi- 
tecture and  that  both  are 
echoed  in  modernist  paint- 
ing and  textile  design.  Per- 
fume bottles  have  a  subtle 
cousinship  with  motor  cars, 
and  both  with  the  ladies  who 
use  them.  These  ladies,  in- 
deed, are  your  most  con- 
vincing evidence,  for  in 
every  detail  of  their  dresses 
and  hats,  their  shoes  and 
vanity  cases  and  bags  and 
jewels,  they  are,  if  they  are 
smart,  walking  exhibits  of 
modernist  art.  And  they 
are  rapidly  revising  their 
rooms  and  their  furniture  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing 
taste. 

When  you  have  people 
living  in  houses,  using  fur- 
niture and  utensils,  wearing 
clothes  and  ornaments,  rid- 
ing in  vehicles,  making  mu- 
sic, and  reading  books,  all 
of  which  have  a  marked 
similarity  of  design  and 
harmonize  with  each  other, 
then  you  have  a  style  and 
not  until  then.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI  or  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  and  thus  it  may  be  again. 

For  a  style  is  never  created  by  any 
one  artist  or  group  of  artists,  or  by 
any  consciously  organized  effort  at  all. 
A  style  is  determined  by  the  habits  of 
living,  by  the  opinions,  beliefs,  preju- 
dices, pleasures,  desires,  ambitions, 
prevailing  in  a  given  period.  Natur- 
ally there  must  be  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  harmony  in  these  factors  be- 
fore they  can  unite  to  generate  a  style. 
That  is,  a  majority  of  people  must 
think  more  or  less  alike,  and  largely 
share  one  another's  tastes,  preferences 
and  aversions,  before  they  can  compel 
unity  in  their  arts  and  crafts. 

So  if  this  really  is  a  style  that  is 
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Freedom  and  Directness  both  in  Design  and  Letter- 
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happening  to  us,  it  is  an  expression  of 
what  a  majority  of  people  today  are 
thinking  and  feeling.  Whether  you 
like  it  or  not  doesn't  matter;  if  a 
majority  of  people  are  really  thinking 
and  feeling  and  acting  alike,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  a  style,  and  that's 
all  about  it.  Wlioever  doesn't  like  it 
had  better  learn  to,  if  he  cares  for  his 
comfort,  for  he  will  be  confronted  with 
it  at  every  turn,  every  hour  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  true  here,  as  elsewhere, 
that  to  understand  all  is  to  forgive 
all.  Certainly  every  day  more  and 
more  people  are  finding  something  of 
interest  to  themselves  in  modern  art, 
something  they  can  accept  and  enjoy. 
These  conversions  come  about  through 
the  spread  of  understanding,  and  when 
a  movement  is  so  general  and  active 
as  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate 
its  background  and  discover,  if  not  its 
significance,  at  least  the  sources 
which  give  it  its  special  character- 
istics. 

Epithet  hurlers,  when  very  cross 
with  their  times,  call  this  the  Age  of 
Jazz.  Such  phrases  have  a  way  of 
sticking  and  turning  into  titles  of 
dignity.  Certainly  we  can't  go  on  for- 
ever calling  this  style — if  it  is  a  style 
— "modern,"  and  certainly  jazz  music 
is  one  of  the  most  ch.iracteristic  prod- 


ucts of  the  age,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular.  It 
has  been  explained  that 
the  extraordinary  appeal 
of  jazz  is  due  to  the  fart 
that  its  syncopated  rhythm 
corresponds  so  exactly  to 
the  rhythm  of  our  beat- 
ing hearts.  The  throb  of 
the  music  strengthens  and 
quickens  our  pulses,  stim- 
ulating us  for  a  time  to  a 
more  intense  and  passion- 
ate life.  We  hear  too 
much  of  it  and  it  tires 
and  bores  us,  as  does  an 
excess  of  any  good  thing, 
but  they  are  hardened 
arteries  indeed  that  are 
always  unresponsive  to  its 
stimulus. 

The  age  likes  it  because 
this    age   has   an    intense 
love   of   purely    physical 
living.      Never,    since 
Athens  was  a  boom  town, 
has  man  enjoyed  himself 
so  frankly  and  thorough- 
ly. It  has  become  respec- 
table to  get  as  much  fun 
as    possible    out    of    our 
physical     activities,     and 
slightly  shameful  to  let  our  bodies  be- 
come  unhealthy    or   sub- 
normal. 

With  this  love  of  life 
and  pleasure  comes  a  love 
of  movement  and  speed, 
because  movement  and 
speed  give  a  sense  of  in- 
tensified vitality.  You 
may  not  approve  of  this 
speed-mad  age  —  another 
epithet  —  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  age  is  to  an 
extent  speed  -  mad  and 
finds  ways  of  gratifying  its 
mania.  And  this  preoccu- 
p  a  t  i  o  n  is  expressed  in 
modern  art,  which  is  es- 
sentially dynamic  The  re- 
pose, the  static  calm,  of 
the  classic  styles  are  gone 
utterly.  Movement,  some- 
times ordered,  more  often 
nervous,  abrupt,  contra- 
dictory, is  the  very  law 
of  modern  art.  Its  sym- 
bol is  a  maze  of  inter- 
secting planes  and  solids, 
and  you  need  not  go  to 
Picasso's  drawings  to 
find  them.  Look  at  the 
General  Motors  Building 
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at  Broadway  and  Fifty-seventh  Street 
especially  at  noon  on  a  sunny  day.  Or 
at  a  dozen  other  skyscrapers,  or  at  the 
city  itself  from  a  high  building.  Or 
at  a  collection  of  perfume  bottles  in 
a  shop  window,  or  at  a  steel  lathe,  or 
a  typesetting  machine,  or  at  certain 
hats  by  Reboux,  or  gowns  by  Vionnet 
or  Lelong.  Modern  life  is  ruled  by 
geometry,  our  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
it  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  in  geometrical 
forms  that  the  aesthetic  spirit  of  today 
finds  its  satisfaction. 

And  this  is  an  urban  age.  Perhaps 
not  yet  urbane,  but  certainly  urban. 
Gone  is  rusticity  and  all  the  sentiment 
and  romanticism  of  the  bucolic  scene. 
Urban  life  is  simple  as  rural  life  never 
was,  because  urban  liie  is  hard,  bare, 
pragmatic.  Twilight  and  the  evening 
star,  dewy  dawn  and  blue-bells,  count 
for  little  in  modern  thought.  You  love 
them?  Yes,  but  how  much  time  do 
you  give  to  them?  How  much  Words- 
worthian  day  dreaming  do  you  do? 
To  us  the  country  is  a  place  to  drive 
through  or  gallop  over,  the  fields  are 
to  play  golf  in,  the  rivers  to  row  on, 
the  sea  to  swim  in,  the  sky  to  fly  in. 
Likewise  modern  art  is  simple,  hard, 
direct.  Fog,  sentiment  and  prettiness 
are  alike  gone  from  it.  It  rejoices 
in     hard     [Continued  on  page  70] 
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A  Catechism  for  Copy 

Twenty  Questions  That  Should  Be  Asked — and  Answered — About  Any  Copy  Job 

Before  It  Is  Released  for  Production 

JAMES    C.   KNOLLIN 

Copy  Executive,  Johnslon-Ayres   Company   Advertiaing  Agency,  San   Francisco 


GOOD  books  there  are  on  adver- 
tising copy  .  .  .  and  help- 
ful articles  galore.  Most  of 
these  have  contributed  to  the  bulging 
reference  file  which,  together  with  long 
and  varied  practical  experience,  gave 
rise  to  this  "Copy  Catechism."  No 
claim  is  made,  therefore,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly my  own  creation. 

If  thoughts  from  other  minds  have 
been  captured,  stripped  and  exposed 
in  unbecoming  nakedness,  my  defense 
is  this,  that  by  condensing  them  into 
succinct,  usable  form,  I  have  hoped  to 
create  a  standard  of  measurement 
which  would  be  of  real  service  to  the 
craft. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "advertising 
copy  cannot  be  standardized.  It  must 
be  facile,  original,  spontaneous." 

True.  But  Theory  and  Practice  can 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  Proved 
Principles.  Such  broad  fundamentals 
— a  part  or  all  of  which  are  applied 
in  all  successful  copy — have  been  em- 
bodied in  this  outline. 

The  "Catechism"  is  intended,  not 
for  testing  published  advertisements, 
but  for  the  guidance  of  the  copy  writer 
in  his  creative  work.  It  concerns  it- 
self with  other  elements  of  the  adver- 
tisement— illustration,  layout,  typog- 
raphy, etc. — only  as  they  affect  the 
planning  and  writing  of  the  message. 

In  using  the  20  questions  as  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  copy,  bear  in  mind 
the  details  of  the  complete  outline, 
which  follows: 

The  Campaign 

1.  Was  necessary  study  or  research 
completed  in  advance? 

A.  Among  consumers 

B.  In  the  market  or  among  the  "trade" 

C.  In  the  advertiser's  organization 

D.  Statistical,  technical  or  literary 

2.  Was  the  entire  compaign  planned 
and  outlined  before  copy  was  writ- 
ten? 


Are  There  Any  "Bugs"  in  Your  Copy? 

EVEN  experienced  writers  like  to  "check  back"  their  work 
frequently,  and  most  beginners  need  constant  guidance. 
For  both  purposes,  this  question-and^answer  method  has  proved 
its  practical  value. 

Some  exceptions  must  be  made  for  certain  types  of  retail 
advertising.  But  all  of  these  tests  can  be  applied  to  most  copy; 
most  of  them  to  all  copy. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  details  of  the  accompanying  outline, 
ask  yourself  these  20  questions  about  any  copy  job  before  it's 
released  for  production.  The  answers  invariably  will  bring  out 
any  weakness  in  the  message.    Try  it!  J.C.K. 

THE  CAMPAIGN 


1.  Was  necessary  study  or  research 
completed  in  advance? 

2.  Was  the  entire  campaign  planned 
and  outlined  before  copy  was 
written? 

THE  ADVERTISEMENT 

3.  Is  it  sufficiently  different  from 
other  advertisements  in  the  cam- 
paign to  avoid  an  impression  of 
repetition? 

4.  Was  the  advertisement  planned 
and  visualized  as  a  complete 
unit?   . 

5.  Does  the  copy  focus  attention 
upon  one  central  thought? 

6.  Does  it  "spark"  with  a  real  ad- 
vertising idea? 

7.  Can  the  headline  be  improved? 
(See  accompanying  outline) . 

8.  Does  the  copy  establish  a  quick 
point  of  contact  with  the  group- 
to-be-influen  ced? 


9.  Does  it  sell  something? 

10.  Is  it  interesting? 

11.  Can  it  he  read  quickly  and 
smoothly? 

12.  Is  it  as  concise  as  possible,  yet 
long  enough  to  tell  the  story? 

13.  Is  it  natural,  spontaneous,  en- 
thusiastic? 

14.  Is  it  explicit,  truthful,  convinc- 
ing? 

15.  Is  it  tactful? 

16.  Is  it  designed  for  both  the  "head- 
line skimmer"  and  the  thorough 
reader? 

17.  Does  it  properly  protect  the  ad- 
vertiser's interest? 

18.  Is  it  appropriate  in  style  and 
message? 

a.  For  product,  service  or  idea 

presented 
6.  For  the  season  in  which  it 

will  be  published 
c.  For  the  media  selected 

19.  Is  it  correct  in  all  details? 

20.  Has  it  been  tested? 


Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  col- 
leagues who,  by  their  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions, contributed  to  this  outline.         j.c.K. 


A.  Determining  the  objective  or  purpose, 
as: 

a.  To  introduce  a  new  product  or  a  new 

use  of  an  old  product 

b.  To   introduce  a  new  product  against 

existing  competition 

c.  To  increase  the  sale  of  an  established 

product    against    existing    competi- 
tion 

d.  To   maintain   the   present   volume  by 

"reminder"  copy 

e.  To  "sell"  a  company  or  trade  name 
/.  To  establish  prestige 

g.  To  mold  public  opinion 


B.  Deciding   the  theme   or  dominant  idea 

of  the  campaign 

C.  Creating   a  "campaign   key,"   such   as: 
a.  Slogan  to  be  used  throughout 

6.  Standard  unit  or  units 

c.  Distinctive  style  in  all  copy 

d.  Proposed  uniform  art  treatment,  lay- 

out, or  typography 

D.  Outlining,  for  each  unit  of  campaign: 

a.  Topic 

fc.  Illustration-idea  1      .       ,        .     . 
„      ,,.  f  romt-of-contact 

c.  Headline  J 

d.  Copy    slant     (the    message    or    sales 
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story   you   want   the   reader   to   re- 
member) 
e.  Action    (what    you   want    the   reader 
to  do) 

The  Advertisement 

3.  Is  it  sufficiently  different  from 
other  advertisements  of  the  cam- 
paign to  avoid  an  impression  of 
repetition?  (Important  in  submit- 
ting to  client  or  merchandising  to 
sales  force  or  "trade".) 

4.  Was  the  advertisement  planned  and 
visualized  as  a  complete  unit? 

A.  Mental    picture    of    finished    advertise- 

ment 

B.  Visualization  by  rough  layout  or  sketch 

5.  Does  the  copy  focus  attention  upon 
one  central  thought? 

A.  Simplicity,  directness 

B.  Proper   emphasis 

C.  Repetition 

D.  Coordination    and    relevancy    of    head- 

line, proposed  illustration,  text  and 
other  units 

E.  Elimination  of   all   nonessentials,  such 

as  complicated  signatures,  unrelated 
boxes,  panels,  slugs,  etc. 

6.  Does  it  "spark"  with  a  real  adver- 
tising idea? 

A.  Adaptable  to  simple,  striking,  or  pleas- 

ing illustration,  layout,  or  display 

B.  Unusual  and  original,  but  not  "tricky" 

(except  as  a  trick  draws  attention 
to  and  not  away  jrom  the  subject 
— Make  the  reader  remember  your 
message,  not  your  cleverness!) 

C.  Presented  in  a  fresh,  virile,  stimulating, 

sparkling  manner 

7.  Can  the  headline  be  improved? 
(Check  it  for  each  of  these  attri- 
butes) : 

A.  Attention  value  or  "stopping  power" 


a.  Startling  statements 

b.  Vivid  contrasts 

c.  News  value 

d.  Intriguing  questions 

e.  Alliteration 

B.  Containing    a    message     (preferably    a 

sales-message)    in   itself,  and — 

C.  Pushing  or  coaxing  the  reader  into  the 

copy 

D.  Brevity   (at  least  of  main  headline) 

E.  Memory  value 

F.  Aptness  (for  theme,  message  and  prod- 

uct, or  service) 

G.  Originality 

H.  "Tie-up"  with  proposed  illustration 

8.  Does  the  copy  establish  a  quick 
point-of-contact  with  the  group-to- 
be-influenced? 

A.  Psychological  factors  in  establishing  a 
point-of-contact 

a.  An  opening   suggestion   or   statement 

with  which  the  reader  must  agree 

b.  Appealing   to  his   selfish   motives   by 

means  of  the  "you"  viewpoint 

(1)  Addressing  him  in  terms  of 
his  own  pleasure  or  benefit, 
by  making  use  of  such  "im- 
pelling forces"  as: 

Gain  Beauty 

Health         Curiosity 
Pleasure      Honor 
Ambition     Love 
Utility  Vanity 

(2)  Offering  physical  comfort  or 
mental  relaxation 

(3)  Giving  a  practical  reason  to 
justify  the  purchase  of  a 
luxury.  (Examples:  "Nutri- 
tion"— Beer;  "Aids  diges- 
tion"— Gum ) 

c.  Appealing    to    the    reader's    sense    of 

humor 

d.  Flattering  him 

e.  Employing  negative  or  "scare"  appeal. 

(Examples:  "Halitosis" — Listerine; 
certain  types  of  life  insurance 
copy)  [Continued  on  page  77] 


The  Urban  Farm  Market 


C.    C.    JACKSON 


IT  is  undeniable  that  there  are  more 
facts  available  about  American 
farms  and  the  business  of  farm- 
ing than  there  are  about  any  other 
occupational  class  of  our  population. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  visualize  where 
and  when  and  what  the  farm  market 
buys. 

Perhaps  the  picture  could  be  made 
a  little  clearer  were  we  to  travel  for 
a  day  or  two  with  Bill  Jones,  salesman 
for  the  Blank  Company,  through  a 
typical  Middle- Western  territory.  He 
drives  a  fairly  good  car.  His  terri- 
tory is  easy  to  cover.  Except  for  oc- 
casional detours,  he  travels  on  con- 
crete.    The  farms  along  the  road  are 


pretty  good;  there  are  trim  houses, 
orderly  barns,  and  clean,  well  cul- 
tivated fields.  His  port  of  call  is  a 
fair  sized  town  with  concrete  pave- 
ments shaded  by  old  trees.  It  has  sub- 
stantial homes,  excellent  stores,  a 
pleasant  square,  and  numbers  of  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  hard  to  find  parking 
space  and  he  has  to  drive  around  a 
little  to  find  a  place.  The  town  is 
prosperous  apparently.  Our  sales- 
man notices  some  factories  and  sees 
a  good  hotel.  He  thinks,  "Nice  town. 
Ought  to  sell  lots  of  stuff." 

Bill  Jones  makes  his  calls  and 
moves  on,  along  more  concrete  roads 
to    another    town    just    like    it.      His 


memory  of  tlie  one  he  has  just  visited 
is,  "Nice  town,  pretty  prosperous,  sold 
some  good  orders,  got  to  work  it  more 
thoroughly.  Allow  it  more  time  next 
trip. 

Without  in  any  way  realizing  it. 
Bill  Jones  has  sold  to  the  farm  mar- 
ket. He  has  made  his  products  acces- 
sible to  it,  but  he  thinks  that  he  has 
sold  to  a  town  market.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  our  towns  are  the 
development  of  farm  trading.  As 
local  agriculture  expanded,  so  did 
they  grow.  Their  reason  for  existence 
today  is  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  their  trading  territory.  And  if  their 
local  agriculture  were  to  fail,  so  would 
they  become  impoverished  and  dwin- 
dle awav. 


J 


EVERY  town  and  city  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  trading  territory, 
drawing  the  farm  and  country  trade 
from  within  a  five  or  ten  mile  radius 
— sometimes  from  within  a  twenty 
mile  radius.  Larger  cities  draw  some 
farm  trade  from  a  territory  within  a 
fifty  or  hundred  mile  radius. 

Isolated  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  percentage  of  farm  trade  of  deal- 
ers in  these  towns.  Some  say  that 
they  sell  70  per  cent  of  their  goods 
to  farmers,  some  50  per  cent,  some 
33  1/3  per  cent,  and  some  15  per  cent. 
Stores  in  larger  cities  do  an  appreci- 
able percentage  of  their  business  with 
farmers. 

The  studies  already  made  along 
these  lines  suggest  possibilities  for 
valuable  farm  market  research  which 
could  be  performed  by  a  group  of 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  coopera- 
tion. 

The  advertiser  who  is  now  using 
magazines  to  carry  his  message  to  our 
urban  population  and  has  a  distribu- 
tion of  his  products  corresponding 
sufficiently  to  tlie  distribution  of  maga- 
zine circulation  to  justify  their  use,  is, 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  reaching 
the  farm  market.  Is  he  making  an 
effort  commensurate  with  its  develop- 
ment through  advertising — say  a  third 
of  the  effort?  Some  do,  many  do  not 
Those  who  do,  deserve  credit,  not  for 
acumen  or  foresight,  but  for  common 
sense. 

The  farm  market  is  not  really 
strange,  or  difficult  to  reach.  It  is  so 
close  to  us  that  we  often  fail  to  see  it. 

And  some  of  us  are  selling  today  a 
considerable  part  of  our  products  to 
the  farmer,  and  are  crediting  such 
sales  to  our  urban  business. 
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How  to  Write  the  Servicing  Manual 

The  Final  Installment  of  the  "Servicing'  Series  Wherein  the  Problems 
Facing  the  Manual  Writer  Are  Discussed 

HENRY    MOFFETT 


THE  problems  of  servicing 
fall  into  four  divisions, 
as  follows: 

1.  Manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of   parts. 

2.  Mechanical   repair  work. 

3.  Psychological  servicing,  with 
a  purpose   to  build  good-will. 

4.  Accounting,  which  includes 
the  whole  scheme  of  "who  pays 
the  bill?" 

Of  these,  the  first  and  the 
last  are  simple  to  set  into  oper- 
ation when  once  a  decision  has 
been  made  of  "objectives." 
With  the  second  and  third. 
however,  the  personality  of  the 
man  on  the  repair  job  is  a 
large  factor;  and  for  them, 
each  consumer  presents  a 
slightly  new  problem,  as  do 
also  the  constantly  changing 
models  of  the  product. 

For  products  that  require 
much  servicing  therefore,  man- 
ufacturers turn  to  two  methods 
of  fitting  their  repairmen  to 
represent  the  factory:  a  period 
of  intensive  training  and  some 
sort  of  servicing  manual. 

As  for  training,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  factory  is 
the  proper  teacher.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  For  such 
products    as    typewriters    and 

adding    machines,    radios    and      

household  appliances,  each 
manufacturer  will  have  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  local  servicing 
points.  This  fact,  plus  the  nature  of 
the  article,  makes  it  possible  to  send 
traveling  instructors  from  the  factory 
to  give  training  to  repairmen  in  local 
groups.  Usually  this  method  is  sup- 
plemented by  "expense-paid  trips  to 
the  factory"  for  foremen  or  for 
promising  men  under  some  bonus  or 
contest  scheme.  The  intention  is, 
however,  to  train  men  adequately  for 
their  task  without  taking  them  from 
home.  Some  concerns,  of  which  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  is 
representative,  follow  a  system  of 
"apprentices"  by  which  a  repairman 


Photograph  by  H.   W.  Scandiin  for  The  Hooven.  Owens.   Rentschler  Company 

When  servicing  of  a  more  complicated  product 
is  considered,  a  factory  training  is  indispensable. 
Printing  machinery,  textile  mill  equipment,  the 
whole  world  of  automatic  and  "built  to  order" 
machinery,  heavy  duty  electrical  equipment, 
ventilating  systems,  domestic  oil  burners,  etc., 
need  such  a  training  as  only  the  factory  can  give. 


is  given  six  months  of  training  at  the 
agency  and  then,  if  he  is  promising, 
he  is  brought  to  the  Dayton  plant  for 
two  weeks'  supplementary  coaching. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  general  plan, 
with  many  modifications  in  detail,  has 
been  found  most  profitable  by  hun- 
dreds of  manufacturers.  This  is  in- 
dicated most  forcibly  by  their  having 
25  "schools"  per  year,  one  each  fort- 
night except  at  Christmas  time. 

When  servicing  of  a  more  compli- 
cated product  is  considered,  a  factory 
training  is  indispensable.  Printing 
machinery,  textile-mill  equipment,  the 
whole  world  of  automatic  and  "built- 
to-order"  machinery,  heavy-duty  elec- 


trical equipment,  ventilating 
systems,  domestic  oil  burners, 
etc.,  need  such  a  training  as 
only  the  factory  can  give.  Oil 
burners  and  electric  refrigera- 
tion, for  two  common  exam- 
ples, demand  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  prod- 
uct. Until  the  repairman 
grasps  these,  he  remains  a 
bungler  or  a  "hit  and  miss" 
serviceman. 

The  servicing  manual  is  the 
hand-maid  of  training.  What- 
ever the  extent  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, the  printed  manual  is 
the  device  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  continue  the  personal 
instruction.  The  manual  is  the 
handbook  of  detail,  the  au- 
thority for  engineering  data 
and  the  "book  of  servicing 
etiquette";  more  than  anything 
else,  it  reiterates  to  the  field 
men  the  "company"  policies 
as  to  "customer  relations." 

The  manual  is  immensely 
important  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. Certainly,  the  books  carry 
every  evidence  of  unsparing 
care  in  preparation. 

Possibly,  too,  it  may  sound 
unappreciative    of    the    scores 

who     have     given     and     lent 

their  manuals  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  articles  to  state  that  with 
very  few  exceptions  the  manuals  are 
written  from  a  wholly  wrong  premise. 
The  manufacturer  knows  his  product 
so  intimately  that  his  manual  is  above 
the  mentality  of  the  ser\'iceman.  The 
manuals  assume — and  in  this  they  err 
— that  repairmen  appreciate  tlie  need 
of  appearance  and  cleanliness  on  the 
owner's  home,  and  that  they  possess 
infinite  tact,  and  that  they  understand 
how  to  fill  our  reports,  and,  finally, 
that  they  know  the  most  economical 
and  most  efficient  arrangement  for  a 
tool  kit  or  a  shop  bench  or  a  garage 
floor.  The  writers  of  the  manuals 
might  profit-  [Continued  on  page  58] 
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Fifteen  Sales  Steps  Beyond 
"Knowing  the  Goods 


WALTER    M.    LOCKENBROOK 


WE  had  listened  to 
the  sales  promo- 
tion manager  as  he 
outlined  the  new  sales 
manual.  We  had  admired 
the  compactness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  instruction 
book  he  had  prepared  for 
the  men  to  carry  with  them. 
His  compendium  of  facts 
was  a  marvel.  His  cover- 
age of  data  was  a  thick, 
ample  blanket.  But  as  he 
completed  his  presentation, 
he  went  just  a  little  too  far. 
For,  in  the  heat  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, he  said,  "With  a 
manual  like  this,  I  believe 
we  could  pick  up  almost 
any  kind  of  men  off  the 
street  and  turn  them  into 
passable  salesmen." 

Whereat  the  sales  man- 
ager snorted.  "You  have 
eight  important  sections  to 
that  sales  manual,"  he  de- 
clared, "but  I  can  name  at 
least  a  dozen  characteris- 
tics of  good  salesmanship 
which  are  not  even  men- 
tioned   in    your    book,    but 

which  are  as  indispensable       

to  success  as  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  our  line."  Whereupon  he  be- 
gan to  reel  them  off.  To  his  dozen, 
three  others  suggested  themselves, 
making  in  all,  fifteen  steps  in  good 
salesmanship  that  are  rarely  taught  in 
any  sales  manual. 

They  will  not  be  taught  here  either, 
for  they  cover  too  much  ground  and 
reach  too  deep  into  the  springs  of  hu- 
man motives  and  actions.  But  the 
listing  of  them  may  help  some  sales- 
man to  understand  better  why  he 
doesn't  sell  more  goods.  Or  perhaps 
they  will  provide  a  handy  check  list 
for  the  sales  executive  who  sees  his 
men  falling  short,  even  when  they  are 
given  the  best  of  coaching  and  are 
provided  with  every  bit  of  sales  data 
that  can  be  mustered.  The  listing  here 
does  not  pretend  to  arrange  these  fac- 


From  a  cover  design  by  Kathleen  Burrell 

"In  the  old,  simple  days  the  salesman  might  walk  right 
in  and  go  to  it  without  the  need  of  much  ability  to 
analyze  a  dealer's  problems.  Today  the  salesman  who 
hopes  to  succeed  must  first  of  all  be  a  good  business 
analyst."     And  this  is  only  one  of  the  fifteen  steps. 


tors  in  relation  to  their  importance. 

Analysis.  In  the  old,  simple  days 
the  salesman  might  walk  right  in  and 
go  to  it  without  the  need  of  much 
ability  to  analyze  a  dealer's  problems. 
Today  the  salesman  who  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed must  first  of  all  be  a  good  busi- 
ness analyst.  Brands  are  multitudi- 
nous. Advertising  campaigns,  too. 
The  dealer  can  no  longer  put  in  a 
line  merely  because  it  is  a  good  one 
and  well  advertised.  It  must  fit  in 
with  his  class  of  trade,  his  program 
for  expansion.  So  if  the  salesman 
carries  a  very  high-priced,  high-quali- 
ty line,  he  must,  for  example,  be  a 
business  analyst  to  fit  it  into  a  tene- 
ment-house district.  In  some  cases  he 
can  logically  do  so.  In  one  instance 
he  may  discover  that  there  are  certain 


luxury  lovers  even  among 
the  poor,  and  others  who 
are  not  as  poor  as  their 
outward  appearance  would 
indicate. 

Synthesis.  Analysis  only 
gets  at  the  facts.  The  sales 
analyst  must  become  a  syn- 
thetic worker.  He  may  say 
to  the  tenement  house  deal- 
er, "You  are  losing  a  fair- 
ly good  volume  of  trade 
simply  because  you  cater 
only  to  the  poorest  in  the 
neighborhood.  Put  some 
of  my  goods  in  the  window 
and  catch  the  landlords 
who  live  here  and  own 
these  tenement  houses.  And 
put  the  goods  in  because 
even  those  who  buy  the 
lower-grade  goods  like  to 
splurge  occasionally.  And 
put  them  in  because  many 
of  your  poorest  customers 
are  increasing  their  in- 
comes from  time  to  time 
and  are  ready  to  move  a 
notch  farther  up  in  the 
quality  of  the  goods  they 
buy." 

This  is  not  offered  as  a 

model  sales  talk.  It  simply 
brings  home  in  a  rough  way  that  syn- 
thetic work  must  follow  analysis. 

Leadership.  Says  one  of  the  best 
sales  executives  I  have  known,  "The 
effective  salesman  is  always  a  step 
ahead  of  the  dealer  he  calls  on.  He  is 
leading  the  way  to  greater  opportuni- 
ties. He  must  keep  teaching  the  deal- 
er something  in  a  way  that  wins  the 
dealer's  respect.  Wliere  a  salesman 
falls  short  of  this  he  has  a  wrestling 
match  on  his  hands  instead  of  being 
a  guide  who  is  leading  the  way  up  to 
a  mountain  top." 

Manners.  The  salesman  of  even  the 
lowest  priced  goods  usually  calls  on 
dealers  throughout  the  whole  rsnge  of 
social  standing.  Good  manners  are 
too  unobtrusive  to  ever  offend  even  the 
push-cart       [Continued   on   page   75] 
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The    Baking   Poivder   Battle 
Goes  Merrily  On 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
"acting  in  tlie  public  interest,"  is 
out  with  another  brand  new  Formal 
Complaint  against  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  in  the  progress  of 
the  fifty-year-old  battle  of  the  Kil- 
kenny cats  over  the  question  of  alum 
versus  cream  of  tartar.  This  is  merely 
the  natural  and  normal  fruit  of  the 
Formal  Complaint  next  preceding  on 
the  same  subject,  which  ran  before 
the  examiner  to  the  extent  of  4711 
pages  of  typewritten  testimony  and 
632  exhibits.  What  the  Trade  Com- 
mission objects  to  now  (in  its  new 
complaint  under  date  of  March  7)  is 
the  conduct  of  the  baking  powder 
company  pursuant  to  the  submission 
of  that  record  in  publishing  certain 
extracts  therefrom,  together  with  in- 
terpretations of  its  own,  and  hiring  a 
press  agent  to  spread  the  tidings 
abroad  before  the  Commission  had 
taken  any  official  action. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Trade  Commission,  and  with- 
out holding  any  brief  for  the  Royal 
company  or  anybody  else,  one  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  substantial  public  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  at  all.  The  Trade 
Commission  has  declared  that  it  will 
not  take  cognizance  of  matters  that 
merely  represent  a  quarrel  between 
competitors,  in  which  no  substantial 
public  interest  is  involved,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  where  this  baking  powder 
row  now  represents  anything  more. 
To  be  sure,  the  "methods  of  competi- 
tion" that  are  indulged  in  are  not 
particularly  admirable,  but  both  sides 
to  the  controversy  are  tarred  with  the 
same  stick. 
f  So  far  as  there  is  any  scientific 
question  concealed  in  the  verbiage,  it 
was  settled  so  long  ago  as  1915,  when 
a  committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, headed  by  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  made 
a  thorough  investigation  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley.  The 
committee  found  that  the  active  in- 
gredients of  baking  powders — cream 
of  tartar,  alum  and  phosphate — were 
all  equally  harmless,  and  were  equally 


injurious  to  a  man  who  might  at- 
tempt to  live  on  an  e.\clusive  diet  of 
baking  powder  biscuits. 

The  case  is  of  particular  interest  to 
advertising  men  because  the  genesis 
of  the  whole  disorderly  affair  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  "talking 
point,"  invented  or  adopted  by  the 
cream  of  tartar  companies  about 
1876,  when  the  alum  powders  first 
began  to  get  a  foothold.  The  ethical 
standards  of  those  days  being  what 
they  were,  it  was  considered  merely 
a  stroke  of  shrewd  policy  to  point 
out  that  alum  was  "poisonous,"  and 
baking  powders  containing  it  were 
dangerous.  If  the  coiner  of  the 
phrase  had  been  able  to  foresee  what 
it  was  destined  to  let  the  industry  in 
for,  he  might  have  thought  twice 
about  it. 

On  the  whole,  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  really  good  reason  why  this 
hang-over  from  the  dark  ages  of  ad- 
vertising should  go  on  breeding 
trouble  and  disorder  for  another  fifty 
years.  The  Trade  Commission  can't 
settle  it,  and  neither  can  the  courts. 
The  public  can't  settle  it,  for  the  net 
impression  that  they  gain  is  the  gen- 
eral notion  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere  with  baking  pow- 
der. The  only  possible  settlement  is 
by  way  of  a  general  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  themselves  to 
forget  it.  It  might  be  worth  trying, 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  construed 
as  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade! 

"The  Backward  Industries" 

IN  the  financial  reviews  of  last  year, 
statistical    men    picked    out     "the 
backward  industries." 

Wliat  are  these  backward  industries, 
and  what  is  their  relation  to  advertis- 
ing? Textiles,  packing,  shipping, 
coal,  fertilizer,  leather  and  oil  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  predominance  of  non- 
advertised  industries  in  this  group. 
Since  packers  are  advertisers,  their  in- 
clusion here  raises  a  question.  The 
answer  is  that  inventory  losses  greatly 
affected  this  group  and  that  Swift, 
Cudahy  and  the  California  Packing 
Company,  the  most  prominent  adver- 


tisers, felt  the  pinch  less  than  the 
others. 

Searching  in  the  fertilizer  industry 
for  an  answer  to  backwardness,  which 
is  not  the  usual  cry  of  farmer  dis- 
tress, we  find  that  the  common  prac- 
tice of  a  fertilizer  concern  is  to  mar- 
ket a  single  type  of  fertilizer  under 
various  brand  names,  each  competing 
with  the  other,  and  advertising  no  one 
of  them  adequately.  This  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  which  is  now  being 
recognized  and  remedied. 

In  this  manner  we  might  go  through 
the  entire  list  of  backward  industries 
and  comment  on  their  marketing  status 
and  methods.  Industries  are  back- 
ward for  definite  reasons.  We  are 
learning  that  these  reasons  are  likely 
to  have  their  roots  in  marketing. 

Good  JVishes 
for  Rice 

THE  southern  rice  millers,  after 
years  of  flirtation  and  dilatory 
fooling  with  the  advertising  idea, 
really  got  up  the  courage  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  vote  $500,000  annually  for 
five  years  for  an  advertising  cam- 
paign. The  millers  will  be  taxed  5 
cents  on  each  barrel  of  rough  rice 
milled.  Thirty  of  the  fifty  rice  mills 
have  signed  up,  and  the  rest  are  ex- 
pected to  affix  their  signatures  shortly. 
Then  an  operating  unit  will  be  set  up 
and  activities  begun.  Another  co- 
operatively pushed  food  product  will 
greet  us. 

Magazine,  newspaper  and  other  ad- 
vertising media  will  be  used,  and 
cooking  schools  will  be  operated  all 
over  the  country.  There  will  also  be 
other  demonstrations.  The  American 
people,  sad  to  say,  do  not  know  how 
to  cook  rice.  Samples  of  rice  will  be 
widely  distributed. 

Rice  is  the  wheat  of  more  millions 
of  people  than  eat  bread,  and  it  is 
one  of  nature's  greatest  foods.  Far 
too  little  of  it  is  consumed  in  America. 
Usually  it  is  served  as  a  sticky, 
starchy  mass  which  is  neither  attrac- 
tive nor  appetizing.  That  the  educa- 
tion of  the  American  housewife  has 
been  so  long  delayed  in  this  matter 
by  the  backward  rice  interests  is 
lamentable. 
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The  Hand-to-Mouth  Housekeeper 


Speaks  Her  Mind 


■w; 


'HAT  this  country  needs  is 
a  good  five-cent  cigar,"  re- 
marked one  of  our  ex-vice- 
presidents  and  thus  made  himself  fa- 
mous. Perhaps  he  was  right.  But 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  are  saying 
that  it  needs  more  packaged  foods 
put  up  in  small  enough  quantities 
for  a  meal  for  two  people,  with  noth- 
ing left  over. 

They  form  an  army  made  up  of 
persons  living  in  small  apartments  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  eating  all  their 
breakfasts  and  many  of  their  dinners 
at  home.  They  are  women,  young  and 
old,  but  mostly  young;  office  workers, 
school  teachers,  students,  married 
couples  (both  husband  and  wife  em- 
ployed), and,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  a  sizable  group  of  young 
men.  Bored  with  restaurant  fare,  they 
prepare  their  meals  by  means  of 
Stemo  stoves,  fireless  cookers  or  elec- 
tricity, the  last-named  being  especially 
popular.  And  they  do  it  without  a 
great  deal  of  effort — and  like  doing  it. 

The  real  reason  for  the  home- 
cooked  meal,  however,  is  in  most  cases 
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the  money  saved.  A  dinner  in  a  tea- 
room costs,  on  an  average,  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  plus  the  tip.  Breakfast  costs 
from  twenty-five  to  sixty  cents.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  home-cooked  dinner 
costs  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  per 
person,  and  breakfasts  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  cents. 


ETNA   M.   KELLEY 

I  am  a  typical  representative  of  this 
army,  as  I  live  with  a  friend  in  a  tiny 
New  York  apartment  without  a  kitchen 
or  even  a  kitchenette.  The  real  estate 
company  calls  it  a  "non-housekeeping 
apartment."  Nevertheless,  we  average 
three  dinners  at  home  each  week, 
which  are  cooked  entirely  on  two 
small  electric  stoves.  And  we  prepare 
all  our  breakfasts  at  home. 

We  seldom  make  advance  plans. 
A  hurried  telephone  call  just  before 
five  arranges  the  details — "You  do  the 
shopping  and  I'll  do  the  cooking"; 
and  we're  all  set  for  action. 

Shopping  takes  only  a  few  minutes. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  hand-to-mouth 
method.  As  a  rule,  nothing  is  bought 
which  cannot  be  consumed  at  one 
meal,  with  the  exception  of  such 
staples  as  sugar,  crackers,  tea  or  bouil- 
lon cubes.  Our  shelves  are  too  small 
for  leftovers;  besides,  with  good  luck 
and  many  invitations  we  might  not  eat 
at  home  for  a  whole  week — in  which 
case  tonight's  leftovers  would  have  to 
be  thrown  away  eventually  in  a  con- 
dition somewhat  the  worse  for  age. 
Since  there  is  no  garbage  pail — only 
a  paper  bag  which  is  parked  over- 
night in  the  waste  basket — we  try  to 
keep  its  contents  down  to  the  mini- 
mum. For  this  reason  we  rarely  have 
fresh  vegetables;  they  leave  a  quan- 
tity of  refuse  in  their  wake,  and  most 
of  them  take  a  long  time  to  cook  by 
electricity. 

WE  are  partial  to  advertised 
brands  of  packaged  and  canned 
foods  which  can  be  bought  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  cheaper,  of  course,  to 
buy  groceries  in  bulk  or  in  larger  cans 
and  packages.  But  we  prefer  to  spend 
a  few  additional  cents  and  have  the 
extra  space  in  the  cupboard,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  top  of  the  secretary, 
curtained  and  disguised  as  a  bookcase. 
How  does  this  typical  meal  strike 
you?  Soup  (Rit'hardson  and  Robin- 
son's chicken  broth,  Campbell's  cream 
of  tomato,  or  bouillon  made  with 
Steero    cubes)  ;    creamed    mushrooms 


on  toast;  canned  peas  or  corn;  lettuce 
and  tomato  salad  with  Easton's  mayon- 
naise or  French  dressing;  Del  Monte 
peaches  with  cake;  tea  or  coffee.  This 
meal  would  average  about  forty-five 
cents  per  person  and  can  easily  be 
prepared  in  thirty  minutes. 

There  are  several  brands  of  canned 
mushrooms   available,   but   the   Green 
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Hill  is  our  favorite.  Canned  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  cheaper  in  price  than 
the  imported  varieties,  and  according 
to  our  taste,  better  than  the  imported 
canned  mushrooms  or  the  fresh  ones. 
There  are  two  generous  servings  in 
each  can,  and  by  adding  milk  to  the 
sauce  you  can  stretch  it  to  three  serv- 
ings. 

Vegetables  are  on  our  home  menus 
oftener  than  meats,  because  so  large  a 
proportion  of  our  restaurant  meals  con- 
sists of  proteins.  However,  we  some- 
times cook  eggs;  and  if  there  is  a 
guest  we  are  apt  to  serve  ham,  shrimp 
salad  (made  from  canned  shrimp)  or 
perhaps  creamed  chicken  made  from 
a  small  can  of  Richardson  and  Robin- 
son's canned  chicken.  I  defy  anyone 
to  tell  the  difference  between  this 
brand  of  chicken  and  fresh  chicken. 
The  creamed  chicken  is  served  on  in- 
dividual patties  bought  at  the  baker's. 
Creamed  asparagus  on  toast  is  another 
of  our  standbys.  Del  Monte  sells  a 
small  can  for  nineteen  cents — just 
enough  for  two  hungry  business 
women.  [Continued  on  page  80] 
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Has  Financial  Advertising  Reached 
the  Turn  in  the  Road? 


OSBORN    FORT    HEVENER 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Bank  of  America,  Neiv  York 


Wi 


"HILE  the  story  of 
banking  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  Croesus 
and  beyond,  the  banker  has 
probably  been  the  slowest  of 
all  those  in  high  circles  in  the 
business  world  to  win  favor- 
able public  acceptance.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  has  played 
a  monumental  part  in  the 
building  up  of  the  nation,  the 
public  continues  to  regard  him 
only  as  a  moneyed  aristocrat, 
more  famous  for  his  personal 
earnings  than  for  his  commu- 
nity deeds.  In  this  the  public 
is  not  altogether  to  blame.  For 
the  bank  is  perhaps  the  last 
great  public  institution  to  throw 
open  wide  its  doors  in  the  list 
of  important  businesses  that 
have  succumbed  (?)  to  the 
searching  rays  of  publicity.  It 
was  only  in  the  post-war  pe- 
riod, coimnencing  in  1918,  that 
there  occurred  the  "awakening" 
among  banks,  brokers,  bond 
houses,  private  bankers,  mort- 
gage houses,  and  various  and 
sundry  other  forms  of  financial 
organization,  coincident  with 
the  great  chance  in  public  con- 
sciousness toward  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  savings  and  in- 
vestment. 

The  real  trouble  >  of  the  bank  in 
advertising  has  been  in  the  selection 
of  its  message,  which  is  usually  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective.  It  has 
told  about  resources,  capital  and  loca- 
tion and  has  strung  out  long  rows  of 
ciphers,  instead  of  recounting  the 
many  interesting  phases  of  banking 
machinery,  savings,  investment,  and 
thrift.  The  man  in  the  street  asks, 
"What  can  you  do  for  me?  Wliat  have 
you  to  sell?"  He  does  not  want 
to  hear  the  bank  tell  how  good  it  is, 
without  tying  in  some  suggestion  of 
what  its  services  will  mean  to  him.  Yd 
hundreds  of  banks  have  continued  to 
plod  along,  seemingly  content  to  ad- 
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but  You  have  a  Will 


IF  you  haven't  made  a  Will,  the  law  has  made  one 
for  you  It  IS  known  as  the  Law  ot  Descent  and 
Distribution  and  provides  that  when  a  man  dies  with- 
out having  made  a  Will,  his  property  must  be  distriTv 
uted  arbitrarily,  in  accordance  with  the  inflexible 
laws  of  the  State.  This  may  not  fit  your  case  at  all 
as  you  would  wish. 

The  law  also  provides  that  some  one  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  administer  your  estate  Will  that  person, 
so  appointed,  be  one  whom  you  would  choose? 
This  is  a  selection  which  it  ts  your  privileec  to 
arrange— \ou  can  choose  an  Executor  and  Trustee — 
in  youT  Will. 

Make  your  Will  your  own  Will — and  place  your 
estate  in  the  hands  of  a  trained,  cxpicnenced,  respon- 
sible Executor — The  Bank  of  America. 

Our  Trust  OQiccTs  u'lll  be  pleased 
to  d\scuss  these  questions  until  you 
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THE  BANK  TOD.W  IS  SELLING  SERVICE 

vertise  in  any  old  way,  just  so  long 
as  a  beaming  board  of  directors  could 
be  told  that  an  advertising  campaign 
was  being  conducted. 

Fortunately,  there  are  signs  that  an 
end  to  blind  financial  advertising  is  in 
sight.  Indeed,  there  is  the  danger  that 
our  first  line  institutions  will  bend 
backwards  in  their  zeal  to  discover  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  brings  results. 
If  they  bend  too  far,  they  are  likely  to 
twitch  in  pain.  I,  for  one,  am  not  a 
bit  sure  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
"results"  in  bank  advertising.  By  that 
I  mean  results  in  tangible  form.  The 
advertising  of  banks  differs  from  prac- 
tically all  other  forms  of  financial 
publicity  in  the  patent  difficulty  of 
tracing  the  advertising  dollar.    As  has 


been  so  often  stated,  bank  ser- 
vice, as  compared  with  other 
commercial  products  is  atmos- 
pheric. Letters  of  credit  are 
the  solitary  examples  of  a  bank 
"something"  that  has  four  sides, 
a  top  and  bottom — and  they 
can't  be  played  up  all  the  time! 
A  Chicago  advertising  author- 
ity recently  said:  "The  line  of 
demarcation  that  runs  between 
bank  advertising  and  mercan- 
tile advertising  is  the  line  that 
divides  traceable  advertising 
from  that  which  cannot  be 
checked  for  results  in  terms  of 
new  business  or  profits.  I 

know  of  trust  and  investment 
advertising  that  produced  trace- 
able results,  but  if  the  adver- 
tising were  to  be  justified  by 
the  tangible  results  alone,  the 
advertising  would  have  a  poor 
case  in  court." 

Perhaps  some  enterprising 
statisticians  will  get  together 
and  help  to  shed  more  light  on 
bank  sales  costs.  In  this,  of 
course,  new  business  effort 
through  solicitors  is  included, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing. Such  exact  information 
would  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
all  executives  engaged  in  bank  promo- 
tional work. 

The  problems  of  the  investment 
house  come  nearer  to  those  of  a  mer- 
cantile organization,  being  concerned 
with  distribution  rather  than  intangi- 
bility. Bond  houses  actually  have 
shelves  from  which  withdrawals  for 
sale  may  be  readily  noted,  and,  more- 
over, keying  of  advertisements  is  pos- 
sible and  practical.  However,  the  in- 
vestment houses,  whose  vaults  serve 
as  shelves,  are  just  beginning  to  apply 
the  principles  of  merchandising  to 
their  sales  work,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  next  few  years  will  witness  a  trans- 
formation in  their  manner  of  adver- 
tising. Let  us  not  try  to  sell  bonds 
like    neck-      [Continued  on   page  40] 
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$75,000,000  Since  February  First 
for  New  Railway  Construction 


\I7"I  THIN  recent  weeks  the 
number  of  large  construction 
projects  authorized  by  the  steam 
railways  bears  out  a  previous  fore- 
cast that  1928  will  be  another  good 
engineering  and  maintenance  year 
in  the  steam  railway  industry. 

The  market  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment entering  into  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  track,  bridges, 
buildings  and  water  supply  facilities 
is  a  big  and  active  one.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,350,000,000  are  spent 
annually  by  the  steam  railways  for 
additions  and  betterments,  and  for 
maintenance  of  roadway  and  struc- 
tures. 

The  leading  and  more  successful 
manufacturers  of   products   used    in 


engineering  and  maintenance  work 
have  made  advertising  campaigns  in 
the  Railway  Age  and  in  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  an 
important  part  of  their  railway  sales 
efforts.  The  Railway  Age  carries 
their  sales  story  to  railway  execu- 
tives, operating  officials  and  pur- 
chasing officers,  and  Railway  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance  reaches 
the  technical  officers  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  maintenance  department 
who  have  the  authority  to  specify 
technical  products. 

The  Railway  Age  and  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  are 
two  of  the  five  Simmons-Boardman 
publications  that  comprise  the  Rail- 
wav  Service  Unit. 


Simmons-Boardman'  Publishing  Co.,      30  Church  St.,  New  York 
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Learning  the  Lesson  of 
Chain  Store  Success 


THERE   are  two   ways   talked   of 
to  meet  chain  store  competition. 
One   is   to   specialize   on   ser- 
vices which  the  chain  store  omits;  the 
other  is  to  take  a  leaf  out   of  chain 
store  practice  and  improve  it. 
Both  are  good  ways. 


fe*3  /I  ween 

t3IO  A  W££li 

t3ao  A  ween 
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Weekly     Average     for     Three 
Chains,    $2,539.     fTeekly    aver- 
age   for    Seven    Other    Stores, 
$2,660 

But,  like  most  good  advice,  this 
is  difficult  to  follow. 

Chain  store  development  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  variety  and 
grocery  fields. 

Presumably,  these  fields  are  the 
ones  to  examine  to  find  out  what 
should  be  emulated  and  what  should 
be  supplied  that  the  chains  do  not 
provide. 

In  the  variety  field,  chains  have 
attained  a  standard  so  far  beyond  any- 
thing which  the  individual  stores  have 
achieved  in  the  field  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  place  to  practice 
the  good  advice  and  meet  chain  com- 
petition. 

Except  in  isolated  instances,  the 
field  appears  to  have  been  surrendered 
to  the  chain. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  grocery  field. 

Here  there  are  still  many  times  as 
many  individual  stores  as  there  are 
chain  store  units. 

And  the  individual  stores  aggre- 
gate a  much  larger  volume  than  the 
chains  have  secured. 

Here,  then,  is  the  place  to  put  the 
good  advice  to  work. 

There  are  said  to  be  335,000  gro- 
cery stores. 

Those  who  ought  to  know  say  there 
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are  812  chain  systems  operating  57,- 
000  unit  stores. 

Some  contend  the  total  would  be 
75,000  chain  units  if  all  two  and  three 
store  chains  were  known  and  counted. 

This  leaves  between  260,000  and 
278,000  individual  stores — enough  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  either  event. 

Chains  are  credited  with  doing  two 
and  a  half  of  the  eight  billion  dollar 
volume  of  grocery  store  sales. 

So  40  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
is  done  by  17  per  cent  to  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  outlets. 

Plainly  the  chain  methods  are  suc- 
cessful, and  their  expansion  is  justi- 
fied. 

But  you  cannot  substitute  chain 
store  methods  in  individual  stores  en 
bloc.  You  have  to  isolate  the  in- 
dividual store  and  practice  on  it. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  know  about 
individual  chain  units  and  individual 
independent  stores. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  deal  with 
but  averages. 


57.0OO 

CMAIN    OurLETS 

2,yz.    B/LL/OA/ 
CHAIN  VOL(/M£ 

£76.000 

Chain  Store  Volume  Compared 
with    Volume   of   other    Stores 

These  show  a  chain  unit  averages 
a  yearly  sale  of  $43,859  (based  on 
57,000  units). 

They  show  an  independent  store 
averages  a  yearly  sale  of  $19,784 
(based  on  278,000  units). 

While  these  figures  may  be  a  trille 

Fourteen    Years'   Expanainn 
of  Chains 


/9/4 
8.000  S7Vfi£S 


too  high  for  the  chains  and  a  bit  too 
low  for  the  individual  stores,  they  are 
close  to  the  fact,  as  investigation 
proves. 

This  means  that  a  chain  unit  does 
an  average  of  $843  a  week,  while  an 
individual  store  does  an  average  of 
$380  a  week. 

We  know  that  commonly  averages 
of  a  number  of  units  are  made  up 
with  70  per  cent  of  the  units  below 
the  average,  with  30  per  cent  of  the 
units  above  the  average. 

So  $380  a  week  is  higher  than  the 
average  sale  of  some  200,000  inde- 
pendents, while  some  78,000  exceed 
it. 

And  $843  a  week  is  higher  than  the 
average  sale  of  some  40,000  chain 
units  and  some  17,000  exceed  it. 

With  this  picture  we  can  begin  to 
figure. 

We  know  the  chains  have  been  ex- 
panding very  rapidly. 

In  1914  there  were  less  than  8000 
units  operated  by  500  grocery  chains. 

If  one  of  these  chain  units  is  doing 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of  an 
individual  store,  an  increase  of  nearly 
50,000  chain  units  must  mean  the 
elimination  of  nearly  twice  as  many 
individual  stores. 

For  consumption,  which  supplies 
the  volume  for  both  chains  and  in- 
dividual stores,  has  not  expanded  very 
markedly. 

It  is  figured  that  each  three  new 
chain  units  established  means  the 
eventual  elimination  of  seven  indepen- 
dent stores.       [Continued  on  page  66] 
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Steinite 
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AJH.  Mayers 
Balkite 


Stromberg  Carlson 


Farrand  Speakers  Atimter  Kent. 
F re shmanf  pWalth^il  Electric* 

Kolster 
Vim* 

yhilco 
Fada 

Stewarts 

JModells 


HaynesQrijfin 

[Saul  Birns 

'^dio  Shack 

Perfection  Radio 


*  Indicates  Radio  advertis- 
ers tvho  spent  more  money  in 
The  News  in  1927  than  /'«] ; 
any  other  New  York  paper.  [\ 

Largest  Radio 
Gain   in   1927 

among  all  New  York 
newspapers — 238,136 
lines.  Total  volume  in 
1927  —  541,718  lines, 
which  included  more 
set  advertising  than 
carried  by  any  other 
paper.  From  nothing 
to  the  best  radio  me- 
dium in  four  years — 
because  it  sells.  The 
News,  New  York's  Pic- 
ture Newspaper,  25  Park 
Place,  New  York.  Trib- 
une Tower,  Chicago. 


* 


Stores 


Dubilier^K-B  Battery  Eliminator' 
Bright  Star  BatteriesWay4//-J'c/?^/j'* 


Radio  Foundation,  Inc  *  ^i^J 
I  Fahmill  'F^dio  City  Radio  Stores 
,  Qmninffham  Tubes*  fl  f^^  Grebe"" 
mveready  Batteries  WColonkl 
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The  Re-Shuffling  of  Retail  Lines 

Shall  a   "Sell  AW  Policy  Be  Folloived   by  a  Manufacturer  or  Shall  He  Adhere  to 

a  Restricted  Distribution  Scheme? 


DE    LESLIE    JONES 


OUR  jokes  about  a 
store  selling  every- 
thing from  pins  to 
elephants  were  once  con- 
fined to  the  department 
and  drug  stores.  But  not 
today.  With  the  coming 
on  the  scene  of  the  thou- 
sand new  Schulte  5  cent 
to  $1  stores,  together  with 
many  other  developments, 
we  are  apparently  entering 
an  era  when  all  retail  lines 
are  being  shuffled  anew. 
Many  stores  other  than 
drug  or  department  store.~ 
are  becoming  "convenience 
stores"  and  their  tradition- 
al titular  names  are  becom- 
ing rather  meaningless. 
Just  the  other  day  a  great 
grocery  store  chain  made 
a  tempting  offer  to  a  well- 
known  advertiser  of  denti- 
frices. This  chain  of  gro- 
cerv  stores  desired  to  sell 
toothpaste  and  other  drug 
products.  This  was  a  revo- 
lution in  grocery  merchan- 
dising; although  another 
grocery  chain  once  sold 
It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  dentifrice  advertiser  refused. 
He  does  not  want  to  antagonize  his 
drug  dealers  by  letting  chain  stores 
sell  his  products.  He  had  a  sizeable 
task  to  persuade  his  dealers  to  agree 
to  permitting  the  5  and  10  cent  stores 
to  sell  10  cent  sizes  of  tubes,  on  a 
policy  of  sampling  and  education.  He 
also  turned  down  the  offer  of  a  great 
chain  of  cigar  stores  which  desired  a 
25  cent  size  of  shaving  cream,  since 
it  was  already  selling  razors,  and  had 
also  experimented  in  selling  radio 
supplies.  In  one  of  the  New  York 
stores  of  this  cigar  chain  an  auto- 
matic vending  machine  which  sells  a 
varied  line  of  package  goods,  has  beer 
installed. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these 
"straws"  that  a  widespread  and  ener- 
getic   re-shuffling    of    retail    lines    is 


Courtesy.   The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 

nets. 


hair 

ill   passing 


under  way,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  where  it  will  end.  Drug  stores 
sell  a  few  hundred  alien  items,  which 
have  absolutely  no  resemblance  to 
drugs;  grocery  stores  sell  such  items 
as  electrical  devices  and  dry  goods; 
hardware  stores  carry  numerous  ar- 
ticles which  certainly  could  never  be 
construed  to  mean  hardware;  candy 
stores  are  retail  outlets  for  notions, 
flowers  and  toys.  The  truth  is  that 
retail  selling  has  come  to  a  rather 
hazardous  overlapping  point;  antag- 
onisms, bitter  competition  and  loss  of 
interest  being  generated  by  the  con 
fusion.  Apparently  we  must  set  up 
new  standards  and  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  specific  retail  outlet.  Also 
deep-going  problems  of  distribution 
policy  arise.  Shall  a  "'sell  all"  polic\ 
be  followed  by  a  manufacturer  or 
shall  he  adhere  to  a  restricted  distribu- 
tion outlet  scheme? 


A  recent  survey  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  small 
packages  of  candy  are  sold 
through  about  thirty-five 
dififerent  outlets,  and 
among  some  of  the  incon- 
gruous channels  were  auto 
dealers,  clothing  and 
ready-to-wear  stores,  coal 
dealers,  drv  goods  stores, 
gasoline  and  oil  stations, 
meat,  poultry  and  fish  deal- 
ers, musical  instrument 
and  sheet  music  dealers, 
motorcycle  and  bicvcle 
dealers! 

Is  this  broadcasting 
tendency  in  distribution 
based  upon  a  sound  mer- 
chandising necessity  of  our 
fast-moving  time,  or  should 
we  try  to  go  back  to 
"purer"  outlets?  The  an- 
swer is  difficult,  for  there 
are  certain  cross  currents 
at  work  today  in  the  dis- 
tribution end  of  a  manu- 
factured article:  there  are 
certain  consumer  reactions 
and  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  there  are  time  and  conveni- 
ence circumstances  calling  for  revision 
of  old-time  dealer  subdivisions. 

THE  method  was  born  in  the  retail- 
er's, not  in  the  manufacturer's 
brain.  The  retailer's  study  of  the  cus- 
tomer's convenience  is  behind  the 
trend. 

Consumers,  today,  are  not  willing 
to  go  long  distances  to  specific  stores 
rigidly  holding  to  their  merchandise 
classifications.  The  consumer  is  usual- 
ly pressed  for  time.  He  or  she  may 
have  a  list  of  personal  or  household 
needs  carefully  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  wants  to  purchase  them  all 
at  the  least  number  of  stores.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  whereas  women 
once  spent  an  average  of  three  hours 
shopping  per  trip,  they  now  spend 
one.  This  calls  for  cutting  down 
■'.shopping      [Continued  on   page  72 1 
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Get  Your  Money's  Worth 
from  a  newspaper  that 


SELLS! 


isthe 
First 

Jidoertisbt^ 
Bui)  in 
Cleveland 


I 


F  your  business  is  young,  and  you 
must  get  maximum  value  from  every 
dollar  you  put  into  advertising — if 
you  must  look  a  profit  and  loss  sheet 
squarely  in  the  face  at  the  end  of  the  year 
— if  you  must  answer  to  someone  for  the 
productivity  of  your  advertising — then, 
your  copy  must  SELL,  and  it  belongs  in 
The  Cleveland  Press. 

For  this  is  a  Selling  newspaper.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  get  results  that 
are  actual,  tangible,  real — that  can  be 
heard  to  clink  in  the  cash  register  and 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Not  promises,  or  pretty  pictures. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  .Advertis- 
ing Record  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  The  Press 
led  the  other  Cleveland  daily  newspapers 
in  the  following  display  advertising  clas- 
sifications in  1927: 


Grand  total 

Grocerv 

Local 

Heating 

-Amusement 
Hotel 

Household 
Jewel  n,- 

Automobile 

parts 

Medical 

Clothing 

Musical 

Dental 

Opticians 

Department 

Store 

Radio 

Educational 

Tobacco 

Fumiture 

Toilet  Preparations 

Either  the 

second 

or   third   dailv  news 

paper  led  The  Press  in  these : 

National 

Miscellaneous 

Restaurant 

Publishers 

Church 

Railroad 

.Automobile 

Resort 

Financial 

Even  if  you  like  to  run  pictures  of  the 
factory,  or  "institutional"  copy,  or  "pub- 
licity" advertising — even  if  your  advertis- 
ing is  not  required  to  produce  results  and 
show  a  profit — it  should  appear  in  The 
Press.  For  your  dealers,  who  run  their 
advertising  in  The  Press  because  that's 
where  they  know  they  can  make  sales — 
would  like  your  cooperation. 

Get  your  money's  worth !  The  Press  has 
33,000  more  circulation  in  The  TRUE 
Cleveland  Market  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper,  it  publishes  millions  more 
lines  of  advertising  than  either,  it  really 
gets  results,  it  actually  makes  SALES ! 


The   Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL       ADVER 

230     Park     Avenue,     New    York    Cily 
AtLinca  Detroit       •       San    Francisco 

CLEVELAND'S       FIRST 


SCRtPPS  HOWARD 


TISING        DEPARTMENT 
400     N.    Michigan    Blvd.,     Chicago 
Seattle  Los   Angeles  Portlanci 
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I.O\I)F.D   AND   READY    FOR   SERVICING  THE   RETAILER — A   TYPICAL   WAGON    MANS   FLEET 


The  "Wagon  Man"  Distributor 
and  How  He  Operates 

J  .    WI  L  E  Y   J  0  N  E  S 

President,  Old  Homestead  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAND  to  mouth  buying,  a  de- 
mand for  better  service,  and 
the  necessity  for  more  ade- 
quate handling  of  perishable  special- 
lies  have  brought  into  existence  an 
army  of  "wagon  men." 

These  "wagon  men"  are  wont  to 
give  themselves  the  more  dignified 
label  of  "direct  distributors"  or 
"wagon  jobbers."  Some  are  known 
to  class  themselves  as  "service  job- 
bers." But  call  them  what  you  will — 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  we  will 
refer  to  them  as  "wagon  men." 

The  system  employed  by  the  mod- 
ern wagon  man  as  we  see  him  today 
is  probably  an  offshoot  of  the  old 
bread  route  or  yeast  delivery.  His 
method  of  operation  and  the  unique 
service  he  renders,  however,  are  con- 
siderably different  from  that  of  these 
pioneers. 

A  wagon  man  is  a  distributor  of 
grocers'  specialties  who: 

A.  Operates  a  truck  or  a  fleet  of  trucks. 

B.  Maintains  his  own  warehouse. 

C.  Supports  his  own  control,  office  and 
bookkeeping   system. 

D.  Calls  directly  on  the  retail  trade. •«' 

E.  Supplies  retailer  with  small  or  large 
quantities  of  specialties  carried  on  his 
truck. 

F.  Sells  for  cash  only  or  in  case  of  some 
chain  stores  "on  memo." 

C.  Usually  sells  one  or  two  major  items 
and  three  or  four  "side"  items,  all  nf 
which  are  non-conflicting. 
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Map  Shoiving  Territory  Covered  by  a 

"If agon   Man"    Who   Operates    Eight 

Trucks  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y'. 

H.  Makes  an  average  of  sixty  calls  per  day. 

/.  Services  his  trade  once,  twice  or  three 
times  weekly,  depending  on  location. 

y.  Knows  retailers  intimately. 

K.  Sees  that  every  retailer  is  adequately 
stocked,  but  not  overloaded  with  each 
item  carried  on  liis  truck. 

L.  Makes  sure  these  items  are  well  dis- 
played either  on  counter,  in  window  or 
both. 

M.  Receives  for  this  service  approximately 
20  per  cent  discount  for  the  manufac- 
turers whom  he  represents. 

A  distributor  who  falls  into  the 
category  of  a  "wagon  man"  comes 
into  commercial  existence  under 
either   one   or   two   general   auspices: 


because  he  as  an  individual  has  fore- 
sight enough  to  perceive  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  type  of  service  and  is 
willing  to  invest  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  equipment  and  stock,  or  else 
because  he  is  a  man  who  has  proved 
himself  in  some  definite  capacity  with 
a  inanufacturer  and  is  set  up  in  busi- 
ness by  this  manufacturer. 

The  great  majority  of  wagon  men 
are  self  made,  having  started  from 
the  bottom  with  a  single  truck.  Many 
have  grown,  some  more  rapidly  than 
others,  until  they  have  built  a  direct 
distributing  organization  consisting 
of  thirty  or  forty  or  more  trucks. 
Wagon  men  of  this  type  have  become 
iminensely  wealthy. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  live 
wire,  who  might  have  clerked  for  a 
time  in  a  grocery  store  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  eighteen  dollars,  to  average 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  weekly, 
after  acquiring  a  truck,  some  stock, 
and  a  little  good  will. 

Wlien  a  wagon  man  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  route  with  one  truck, 
he  immediately  buys  another  truck 
and  begins  to  build  up  trade  in  an- 
other section.  The  business  he  has 
built  up  on  route  No.  1  is  turned  over 
to  a  driver  salesman  whom  he  hires. 
This  driver  salesman  generally  is  a 
man  of  some  merchandising  or  selling 
background.    [Continued  on  page  54] 
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Has  Financial  Advertising 
Reached  Its  Turn? 


[Continued  from  page  32] 


ties,  no:  but  let  us  learn  to  get  away 
from  the  drab  flotation  or  "'matter  of 
record"  advertisement  and  describe  the 
documents,  not  as  pieces  of  negotiable 
paper,  but  as  vital  reminders  of  hu- 
man undertaking. 

THE  great  diversity  of  the  modern 
investment  market  in  itself  cries 
for  more  enlightening  publicity.  Where 
once  the  investor  simply  chose  be- 
tween governments  and  rails,  he  now 
must  make  his  selections  from  an  ever- 
broadening  list  which  includes  public 
utilities,  municipals,  chain  stores,  for- 
eign industrials,  moving  picture  pro- 
ducers, newspapers  and  bank  stocks. 
Perhaps  our  present  unprecedented 
prosperity  plays  its  part  in  the  swell- 
ing of  the  investment  market,  and  later 
we  may  find  the  point  of  absorption 
more  easily  reached;  nevertheless,  I 
doubt  very  strongly  if  the  American 
inclination  to  place  surplus  monies  in 
active  businesses  will  ever  lose  its 
vogue,  and  educational  advertising 
should  more  than  ever  be  needed. 

A  definite  improvement  in  invest- 
ment advertising  technique  is  discern- 
ible,   I    think,    even    in    the   past   five 
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Courtesy    '■Advertisement    Inveslrnenl    Sccuritiefi" 
The   Old  "Card"   Finanriat   Advertising 
oj  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century 


years.  Just  a  few  years  back  the  flo- 
tation advertisement  was  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  bond  advertising.  There  was 
"nothing  else  but."  Hand  in  hand 
went  the  "hedge  clause"  and  the  "all 
these  bonds  have  been  sold"  line.  To- 
day certain  courageous  souls  in  the 
financial  district  have  elected  to  spurn 
both  bromidic  clauses.  The  time-worn 
announcement  has  been  effectively 
supplemented  with  propaganda  cam- 
paigns, wherein  interesting  facts  are 
recited  about  the  security  of  such-and- 
such  bonds;  histories  of  municipal- 
ities are  enhanced  with  photographs  in 
newspaper  advertisements ;  booklets 
are  especially  prepared  to  present  real 
merchandising  factors  to  prospective 
bond-holders.  News  items  directly  or 
indirectly  relating  to  bond  issues  are 
quite  essential  to  modern  syndicate 
operations.  In  fact,  the  larger  finan- 
cial advertising  agencies  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  lay  great  stress  on 
their  news-distributing  facilities,  and 
so  keen  has  competition  become  that 
separate  news  departments  manned  by 
former  newspaper  men  are  maintained 
and  nation-wide  wire  service  freely 
offered. 

THE  Financial  Advertisers'  Associ- 
ation, a  department  of  the  Inter- 
national advertising  Association,  has 
been  engaged  in  research  activities 
whose  results  should  tend  to  stabilize 
this  type  of  advertising.  Through  the 
functioning  of  carefully  selected  com- 
mittees, definite  marketing  information 
has  been  gathered  from  banks  and  in- 
vestment houses  all  over  the  country. 
Broad,  co-operative  work  of  this  kind 
cannot  help  but  benefit  such  a  highly 
complicated  phase  of  advertising  ef- 
fort. Indeed,  it  is  just  recently  that 
financial  advertising  has  had  a  look-in 
when  it  came  to  probing  its  share  of 
the  national  advertising  bill.  The 
American  Newspaper  Association  tells 
us  that,  out  of  a  total  of  some  $230,- 
000,000  for  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  in  1926,  $25,000,000  went 
for  financial  advertising.  Of  course, 
the  figure  for  all  financial  advertising 
(magazines,  etc.,  included,  as  well  as 


local  newspaper  advertising)  bulks 
much  larger.  As  an  indication  that 
financial  advertising  is  also  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  considered  an  index,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  in  its  Monthly  Survey  of 
Current  Business  now  shows  the  fluc- 
tuations of  this  class  of  advertising, 
together  with  the  other  major  divi- 
sions.     Incidentallv,   the   total    of   na- 


San  Paulo:  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural  center  of  Brazil 
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England    and    New    York         the  chief  textile  manuraelunng 


Stale  eomhined.    In 


inir)'. 


H.Afiyo  annual  yield  on  your  money 

iWtAH  S%   SlUKlUC   Ft'UD  C0LI>  BOKQS 

of  the  State  (j/'S^n  P*ulo.  Btu2iu  dl'ejak  i.  i.ta 

F-xUriKil  Lnan  nf  ISei 
Bedttmtbleu  in)  u.1  iBleml  .her  J.nui]   1.  IS«7 

THESE  twndi.  Ueiibc.  T>i.  Ok  Slei-         (ubjcl  u.pmlAJdnlKi.n.  ..til  A.n.1. 
h>|  .cd  GglUii  B.Hidi  >iD>.IUn»B<lT  l.tt) 

ml  Dlillnnn  <■'  the   M.!.  of  S:.    f*.^  UW.nd.t.OOO    Th.l  ...  II.d.d  u>  ud  lb. 

Ht.  ...  miirnl  b.   I11.I  iktrtt  m  .  ..r-  N.«  Y.ri  Sl»k  Eifb.... 

(.1.^  )  '..sncvi  t>M  l..i«)  "•  It"  ciB"C  W(  o...  ift.  bonli  ".hen  luiKd"  la  t 

97'/i  and  interest  fo  yield  at  least  S.i7%  }f  held  until  redeemed 


San  Paulo  "The  Empire  State"  qf  Brazil 


I.I..FIH4    p.-I..T«^       gil 

— .1^ —  I ..4        ^ 


Send  foi  booklcl  and  circular  (I. ml  paiTicutail 


This   Advertisement  is   Designed   to 

Sell  a  Specific  Issue  of  Bonds  and 

to    Educate    the    Public    Regarding 

the   Security  Back  of  the   Issue. 

tional  financial  advertising  lineage  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1927  is  17.0  higher 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1926.  I  feel  certain  that  the  total  of 
all  newspaper  financial  lineage  for 
1927  would  compare  very  favorably 
with  1926,  for  the  advertising  experi- 
ence of  both  banks  and  investment 
houses  during  the  past  few  years  has 
led  them  to  accept  newspapers  as  the 
logical  medium  to  reach  their  primary 
market,  the  local  community. 

FINANCIAL  advertising  is  a  little 
too  young  yet  to  be  done  with 
experiments,  but  I  think  the  more 
costly  ones  have  been  "got  out  of  its 
system."  The  ten  years  since  1918 
have  contributed  much  good  expe- 
rience that  could  not  possibly  have 
been  obtained  any  other  way — and 
the  first  ten  years  in  this  case  are  pro])- 
ably  the  hardest. 
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r  ailing    Irees 
in  empty  forests — 


Compare  these  Average  Sizes  of 

New  York  Sunday  Neivspapers 
for  the  year  ic^iy 

(^Bajetionfi^urcsfromNew  York  Evmin^PostStatisticalDifartmtnt) 


Number  Sq.  in.  Sq.  in. 

Paper  pages  to  page  per  issue 

NEWS  113.85      146  16,644 

Paper  A  213.10      356  75,828 

Paper  B  163.38      356  58,028 

Paper  C  145.81      337  49,876 

Paper  D  115.38      337  38,755 


Adv.    %  of  Adv. 
linage      per  day 


60,917 
122,941 
135,974 
152,906 
127,820 


10.1 
20.5 
22.6 
25.5 
21.3 


The  Sunday  News  has  fewer  pages.  Smaller  pages — about  two- 
6fths  the  size  of  the  old  style  paper  page.  Less  printed  surface  to 
cover;  other  papers  have  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  printed 
maner.  Less  acivertising — by  half.  Consequently  the  advertise- 
ment has  a  bener  chance  to  be  seen,  Co  be  read — in  the  Sunday 
News. 


REMEMBER  the  old  puzzle  put 
-  to  children-  When  a  tree  falls 
where  there  isnobodytohcarit,  does  it 
make  a  noise? 

Here's  a  puzzle  for  adult  adver- 
tisers: When  copy  is  printed  on  a  page 
that  nobody  sees,  is  it  advertising? 

Sunday  has  always  been  a  good 
day  for  advertising.  You  catch  folks 
at  home,  with  time  on  their  hands. 
You  put  your  sales  message  up  to 
them  when  they  are  most  amenable 
to  impression,  responsive  to  sugges- 
tion. 

But  what  happens  to  your  adver- 
tisement if  it  lands  on  page  eighteen 
in  the  sixth  section  of  a  whopping 
bigbulkySuodaynewspaper?  Exactly ! 

That's  one  situation  the  Sunday 
News  advertiser  never  has  to  worry 
about! 

His  advertisement  goes  into  a  paper 
which  is  a  unit.  Aside  from  the  roto- 
gravure section  and  the  comic  sheets, 
it  is  a  one-section  paper  (unless  you 
live  in  Brooklyn,  where  we  favor  you 
with  an  additional  Brooklyn  section). 
Main  news,  magazine  features,  auto- 
mobiles, radio,  amusements,  sports, 
editorials — arc  all  in  one  section! 


The  Sunday  News  is  designed  first 
to  be  read — an  efficient  Sunday  news- 
paper that  can  be  read  by  every  reader. 
It  has  sequence  in  make-up  that  car- 
ries the  eye  through  the  whole  paper. 

The  reader  as  well  as  yourself  can 
find  your  advertisement  in  the  Sun- 
day News  without  a  search  party  or 
snow  glasses.  It  is  situated  on  the 
main  reading  line! 

BECAUSE  The  News  is  readable, 
it  has  secured  the  largest  Sunday 
circulation  in  America  in  less  than 
four  years.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
more  than  i  ,470,000  circulation  ever)- 
Sunday.  This  circulation  means  read- 
ing families — not  just  newspaper  buy- 
ing families. 

More  than  fifty-eight  percent  of 
these  families  arc  in  New  York  City 
— the  largest  city  circulation  of  any 
New  York  paper  (863,571  copies, 
Feb.  'i8  average). 

Seventeen  percent  of  them  (150,741 
copies  Feb.  '18  average)  are  in  the 
New  York  suburban  area. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  them  are 
outside  of  New  York — the  largest 
country  circulation  of  any  New  York 


Sunday  paper  (357,677  copies,  Feb. 
'18  average). 

The  chief  disadvantage  about  the 
Sunday  News  is  ours;  it  is  extremely 
economical  in  space.  We  have  few 
excuses  for  selling  double  trucks.  And 
on  a  milline  basis,  roto  or  run  of 
paper,  the  Sunday  News  has  the 
lowest  cost  of  any  New  York  Sunday 
newspaper. 

We  urge  advertisers  who  like  to 
have  their  advertising  read  to  in- 
vestigate the  Sunday  News! 

THE  a  NE'WS 

Neil'  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
2  5  Park  Place,  New  York 
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The 
8 pi  Pm 


Qd^ 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  was  interested  in 
getting  facts  relative  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  industrial  activity,  the  retail  and 
jobbing  interests,  as  well  as  the  probable 
future  growth  of  a  small  community. 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  the 
public  service  company  of  that  section  of 
the  country  had  prepared  a  survey  covering 
exactly  the  information  I  wanted.  This 
survey  had  been  made  a  couple  of  years 
before  by  their  engineering  department.  It 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the 
management  in  its  plans  for  future  expan- 
sion and  the  possibilities  of  developing  ad- 
ditional business  in  this  particular  terri- 
tory. As  such,  it  impressed  me  as  being 
very  accurate  and  devoid  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  apt  to  creep  into  any  report  of 
similar  character  when  made  by  an  inter- 
ested party. 

While  I  imagine  public  service  companies 
generally  would  not  welcome  a  flood  of 
inquiries  of  this  nature,  it  does  suggest  that 
here  is  a  valuable  source  of  commumity 
information. 

•     —  8pt  — 

Exceedingly  interesting,  these  figures 
sent  out  by  the  International  Advertising 
Association   in   a   recent   bulletin: 

"An  instance  is  recorded  in  which  a  drug 
store  made  a  three  weeks'  test  of  its  win- 
dows. All  display  material  and  merchan- 
dise were  removed  from  the  windows  and 
simple  drapes  substituted.  The  loss  in  sales 
in  the  various  departments  was: 

Specialty    sales   fell    off 41% 

Candy  sales  fell  off  32% 

Rubber  goods  sales  fell  off  22% 

Toilet  goods  sales  fell  off  18% 

Soda  sales  fell  off 14% 

Stationery   sales   fell   off 10% 

Prescription  business  sales  fell  off     2% 

"The  total  loss  in  sales  amounted  ts 
nearly  $3,000.  Needless  to  say,  the  drug- 
gist not  only  hastened  to  return  to  the  use 
of  his  windows  for  display  purposes,  but 
spent  considerable  money  to  improve  them." 

The  same  bulletin  states  that  the  Liggett 
Drug  Stores  recently  sold  $1,000  worth  of  a 
single  piece  of  jewelry  in  a  week,  7122 
bracelets  in  two  weeks,  4000  pairs  of  silk 
stockings  in  a  month,  and  500  pounds  of 
candy  in   two  hours! 

All  of  which  makes  me  wonder  if  these 
Fifth  Avenue  style  "atmosphere"  windows 
are  not  a  terrible  mistake  and  an  inex- 
cusable economic  waste. 


Another  advertising  man  turned  novelist: 
Daniel  Henderson,  who  has  agencied  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  International  Magazine 
Company  as  a  copywriter,  has  done  a  novel, 
"The  Golden  Bees." 

The  question  is:  does  it  require  a  ver- 
satile person  to  write  advertising;  or  does 
one  become  versatile  from  writing  advertis- 
ing? 

—  8-pt  — 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  writes  the  Editor 
from  the  Hotel  California,  Cannes:  "Odds 
Bodkins  may  be  interested  in  a  French  sign 
painter's  effort  to  punctuate  the  name  of 
a  well-known  American  car.  On  a  roadside 
bulletin  near  here  1  saw  today:  Willy's 
Knight." 

—  8-pt  — 

This  giant  cabinet  seems  to  be  the  latest 
tiling  in  outdoor  advertising.  You  can  see 
how  big  it  is  by  comparison  with  the  young 
lady  standing  in  front  of  it. 


Yes;  it  is  a  Victrola  a  "Cradenza"  tlie 
company  calls  it — and  it  is  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  at  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

It  talks  and  plays.    The  music  is  amplified 


to  an  unbelievable  degree.  It  has  been 
heard,  clear  and  full,  at  a  distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  instrument,  in  spite  of  the 
competitive  noises  of  motors  on  the  bridge, 
ferry-boats  in  the  river  and  the  traffic-hiun 
of  Camden. 

I  wonder  if  we  shall  soon  be  shouted  at 
from  monster  cabinets  all  up  and  down 
Broadway?     Talk  about  Babel! 

—  8-pt  — 

Some  unknown  reader  sends  me  a  unique 
price  list   published  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  Detroit  with  the  com- 
ment, "Competition  creates  'Instructive  Sell- 
ing'."   The  price  list  reads: 
TELEGRAMS 
Cost  but  little.     For  instance.  One  Dol- 
lar will  buy  at 

Detroit 
One  12- word  Fast  Telegram  to  Lansing, 

Mich .35 

One  12-word  Fast  Telegram  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  .35 

One  50-word  Night  Letter  to  Grand 
Rapids,   Mich.    30 

Total  $1.00 
<0R> 

One  14-word  Fast  Telegram  to  Chicago, 
111 46 

One  50-word  Day  Letter  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  .54 

Total  $1.00 
<0R> 

One  11-word  Fast  Telegram  to  New 
York  City 52 

One  50-word  Night  Letter  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 48 

Total  $1.00 
<0R> 

One  10-word  Night  Message  to  Los  An- 
geles, Cal .60 

One  13-word  Night  Message  to  St. 
Louis,   Mo .40 

Total  $1.00 
<0R> 

One  16-word  Night  Message  to  Boston, 
Mass .50 

One  11-word  Night  Message  to  Miami, 
Fla .50 

Total  $1.00 

The  only  trouble  is  none  of  their  Combina- 
tion Offers  interests  me.  Now.  if  I  could  get 
a  clubing  price  on  a  night  letter  to  Painted 
Post,  New  York,  and  a  fast  telegram  to 
Lower  12,  Car  4  on  the  third  section  of  the 
Broadway  Limited,  Westbound,  and  a  Yom 
Kippur  greeting  message  to  the  President  of 
the  Irish  Free  State — and  it  was  a  double- 
trading-stamp  day  so  that  there  would  be 
>ome  point  in  wiring  everybody  at  once, 
I'd  dig  up  a  dollar  somehow  and  patronize 
W.  U. 

Seriously,  though,  this  novel  price  list  has 
a  point,  and  a  good  many  sales  managers 
might  well  study  it  to  discover  if  the  prin- 
ciple might  not  be  adapted  in  some  way 
to  their  selling. 

—  8-pt  — 

I  note,  in  browsing  through  Emerson's 
Journals,  this  observation.  "Among  provo- 
catives, the  next  best  thing  to  good  preach- 
ing is  bad  preaching.  I  have  even  more 
thoughts  during  or  enduring  it  than  at  other 
times." 

Arguments  for  regular  church  attendance 
by  all  advertising  men  and  sales  managers. 

Church  calendars  please  copy. 
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A  DISSERTATION  ON  EVOLUTION? 


Please  read  down. 
^  The  Hero+HeTXJine 
of  this  treatise  lived 
in  an.  apart  mQTvt. 
The  rent  "was  hidh 
and  the  ceilXna'/' 
low.  * 


ette         Room 


Showind  cross  section 
of  the 'Apart  merit  and 
not  exaggerated  either 


One  day  after  washind 
the  livinrf  room  rvttf 
TnistaKin'cf  it  for  the 
kitchen  floor,  the 
yirs.  did  Tbroadcast 
as  follows."  Kero 
my  love,  let  lis  build 
a  noaseT 


Mental  picture  by  Hero 
of  the  finished  house 


It  proved  a  pleasant 
topic  of  conversahon 

BUT 
B«f  ore  lon^  many  a 
verbal  battle  was 
beintf  wa^ed  overthe 
location  of  the  fire- 
place in  relation  to 
the  linen  closet. 


=    Lr^iNS     Boa-      jB          2 

4 

te                  ^m 

T^ 

5v_^dH 

After  tKe   battle  of 

the  Den 
"floy'Pa^e  Daniel." 

By  the  time  they  had 
their  plans  finished 
the  house  consisted 
of  7Dens. /ViClosefe 
&  Breal<fast  room  o-nihe 
roof  and  a  v/ine  cellar 
to  Keep  vegetables  in. 


About  this  time  a  very 
unsympathetic  lanoh 
lord  su^^ested  they 
needed  an  arena  instead 
of  an  apartment. 


SudOestion  +03711  cruel 
"^Undlord 


Hostilities  ceased 
until  one  day  during 
the  rush  for  the  mom- 
intf  mail  the  Mrs. 
found  herself  in 

f)ossession  of  two 
etters  (jamaijazine 
whose  correct  address, 
was  unknown. 


Lowerintf  herself 
oently  into  alivlno 
room  chair  with  one 
tiny  foot  in  the  dining 
room  and  the  other 

seeking  warm+h  and 
comfort  inthe  kitchen 
she  olanced  at  the 
Tnagazine. 


This  sketch  hard  io 
believe  but  drawn, 
direct  from  li^e 


The  name  "THE  M0U5E 
BEAUTlPin.'was  enough 
to  brin^  the  old  dreams 
back  and  so  sKe 
started  to  read. 


Thff  st*rt 


A.M. 


n>ff  FinisK 


Comino  from.  Kev* 
trance  hours  later 
she  roaliied  luncheon 
had  been  foraotten 
and  dinner  not- 
even  removed 
from  the  ca.n. 


Remembering  that  a 
soft  reply  turnfith 
away  wrat  h.timid  ly 
she  held  forth  "her 
dissipation. 


Coasultind  the  delay 
And  ■How- 


Using  Air  Atail  stamps 
only,  the  now  happy  pair 
send  fbr  plans  of  th.e 
ideal  house.  Advertisers 
receive  requests  for 
joaiklets  "f  catalogues. 


MapshowinO  location 
of  advertisers.  Eacti. 
dot  a  factory  and  a 
0ood  one  too 


The  plans  and  booklets 
did  arrive.Thecontrads 
have  been  awarded. 


thinds  theycoCldat 
find^ inthe  maoazine 
for  the  new  Hous- 


At  last  the  Happy 
day  arrives.The  house 
is  finished+furnisfied 
They  bid  \he  landlord 
a  fond  'Goo~by. 


msm 


liiiniifili'iiii 


Decoration  left  on, 
apartment  dbor 


The  realization. 


And  now  we  see  them 
They  stand  onthe  page  7 
Tu^,  jjaiing  through  the 
paoe2  door,  overthe  pege 
59  porch  ti  le,  at  t  h  e 
bird~bath  they  found 
on  pa^e  V3.  The  next 
picture  shows  only- 
one  room  of  the  house. 
Allwe  can  say  is  the 
rest  is  a  wow. 


If  you  are  interested 

in  contrasts  look  back 

to  pictu-re^i 


The  name  and  address 
of  the  happy  couple 
supplied  under 
duress  -'The  advertisers 
may  be  found  in  any 
issue  of  THE  HOUSE 
BEAUT)Fl/L. 


Country  House 

Kumber  • — ■  Tune 

oyer  9(^000  circulation 

*800  per  pa^e 

closing  date 

April  ibts  JSZ8 


Perpetrated     by    Whitten 
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A  Manufacturer  Widens  His 

Market 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


be  termed  the  subsidiary  organization 
which  provides  the  "enjoyment"  ele- 
ment, broadening  the  market  for  the 
company's  one  exclusive  product. 
Other  sales  executives  might  take  heart 
at  the  almost  unbelievable  success  that 
has  attended  Mr.  Heinemann's  efforts, 
for  in  his  accomplishment  is  evidence 
of  the  tribute  the  American  public  will 
pay  any  one  who  can  deliver  abundant 
service  and  happiness  in  a  practical 
manner. 

THE  Jantzen  Swimming  Association 
of  America  has  become  the  first 
general  and  recognized  mouthpiece  for 
the  movement  to  makt;  swimming  the 
most  popular  and  universal  of  all 
American  sports,  and  an  all-year  sport 
as  well.  It  has  given  courage  to  the 
business  man  of  vision  in  the  smallest 
hamlet  in  the  land  to  invest  his  cap- 
ital in  the  planning  and  equipment  of 
a  community  swimming  pool — one  that 
will  share  honors  with  the  Carnegie 
Library,  the  Ritz  Cinema  Palace,  or 
the  First  Methodist  Church  as  an  insti- 
tution to  be  catalogued  in  all  the 
town's  booster  literature. 

To  have  passed  the  tests  for  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  right  to  display  the  em- 
blem of  the  Jantzen  Association  is  an 
achievement  which  these  pool  owners 
or  managers  covet  as  the  local  high 
school  covets  its  high  rating  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

This  Jantzen  emblem,  which  can- 
onizes clean  ivater,  has  made  a  good 
healthy  American  democracy  out  of 
the  country's  swimming  pools.  It  puts 
the  Happyland  Swimming  Pool  of 
Clinton,  Ind.,  and  the  West  End 
Casino  of  West  End,  N.  J.,  on  the 
same  utilitarian  level  as  the  Broad- 
moor Hotel  Swimming  Pool  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  the  Venetian  Pool 
of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  There  is  no 
more  democratic  sport  than  swimming. 
The  beginner  may  get  his  first  taste 
of  this  trouble-chasing  diversion  at 
the  age  of  two,  and  generally,  the 
earlier  he  starts,  the  longer  he  stays 
by  it. 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  a 


few  more  than  200  swimming  pools  in 
36  different  States  that  are  members 
of  the  Jantzen  Swimming  Association. 
Applications  for  recognition  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  with  scarcely  any 
promotion  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors.  So  eager  are  some  of  the 
pool  owners  to  capitalize  on  the  magic 
which  continuous  national  advertising 
has  given  the  name  Jantzen  as  applied 
to  every  suggestion  of  the  fun  of 
swimming,  that  they  are  discarding 
original  names,  many  of  them  sugges- 
tive of  Mt.  Olympus  or  Coney  Island, 
and  asking  permission  to  advertise 
themselves  simply  as  the  Jantzen  Pool. 
A  case  in  point  is  in  Denver. 

The  Association  is  an  active,  pub- 
lic-spirited organization,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  office  of  the  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Jantzen  company. 
It  publishes  handbooks  on  the  finan- 
cial side  of  pool  organization  and 
management,  and  it  lays  down  the  law 
of  how  the  public's  interest  must  al- 
ways be  safeguarded.  Physicians  in 
most  communities,  once  they  become 
familiar  with  the  sanitation  require- 
ments which  Jantzen  insists  upon  be- 
fore the  emblem  is  awarded,  are  less 
prone  to  issue  wholesale  warnings 
against  patronage  of  swimming  pools 
for  fear  of  the  spread  of  contagion. 


T 


up 


HE  four  cardinal  principles  of  the 
movement   may   be   thus   summed 


Week"  was  held  in  Denver,  from  June 
25  to  July  2,  1927.  It  was  observed 
by  the  local  members  of  the  associa- 
tion in  co-operation  with  local  Jantzen 
merchants,  who  handled  registrations 
for  classes.  It  was  an  astounding  suc- 
cess, registrations  running  high  into 
the  thousands. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  where  the 
sales  tie-up  comes  in.  One  success  of 
this  kind  kindles  a  brotherhood  of 
feeling  among  business  men  who,  be- 
cause of  competitive  aspects,  are  gen- 
erally not  permitted  to  sit  down  to- 
gether at  Rotary  or  Kiwanis  lunches. 
The  thousands  of  eager  swimming 
pupils  furnish  an  outlet  for  sales 
which  makes  it  worth  while  for  all  the 
dealers  to  co-operate.  They  do,  and 
they  sign  the  petition  for  a  "repeat"  of 
the  same  kind  of  event  summer  after 
summer. 

THE  good  will  ambassador  of  the 
Jantzen  Association  is  Paul  H. 
Huedepohl,  master  swinmiing  instruc- 
tor and  holder  of  some  cherished 
medals  for  skill  in  the  water.  He  goes 
from  city  to  city  conducting  the  "Learn 
to  Swim"  week,  and  by  his  results  and 
radiant  personality,  engenders  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  Jantzen  ideals  and 
Jantzen  products  which  is  priceless. 
In  practically  every  city  where  the 
campaign    is    put    on,    there    is    some 


L  The  meeting  by  every  pool  of 
certain  carefully  prescribed,  high 
standards  of  sanitation  and  safety. 

2.  Education  of  the  public  to  ex- 
pect the  best  of  swimming  facilities 
through  Jantzen's  national  advertising, 
individually  and  in  co-operation  with 
pool  owners  and  manufacturers  of 
pool  equipment. 

3.  The  promotion  of  classes 
throughout  the  year  to  teach  more 
people  how  to  swim  and  to  make 
swimming  an   all-year-round   sport. 

4.  Sounding  of  an  all-year-round 
campaign  note  to  a  receptive  public: 
"Learn     to     swim     for     health     and 

beauty." 

The    first   Jantzen    "Learn    to  Swim 


The  Jantzen  Diving  Girl  Has  Appeared 

in   Neivspaper  Advertisements  All  Over 

the   World. 


newspaper  eager  to  sponsor  a  "Learn 
to  Swim"  week  under  such  notable 
auspices.  Well  written  news  and  ed- 
itorial mention  naturally  follow,  and 
a   coupon    appears   every   day   during 
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Good  Position  Service 

Can  Sell 

More  Newspaper  Advertising 


Good  position  service  is  real  cooperation. 

The  malce-up  of  a  newspaper  or  farm  paper  offers  splendid 
opportunities  for  delivering  valuable  and  continuous  "co- 
operation." 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  publisher,  advertiser  and  reader 
for  publishers  to  observe  reasonable  position  requests. 

Among  the  points  for  make-up  men  to  consider  are :  ap- 
pearance of  paper  to  readers,  relation  (if  any)  of  adver- 
tisements to  appropriate  page  or  department  or  special 
article,  competitive  advertising,  non-related  advertising 
but  having  possible  negative  effect  on  each  other  and,  of 
course,  just  as  many  advertisements  as  possible  next  to 
reading  matter. 

None  of  this  is  new  but  sometimes  its  very  triteness  tends 
to  minimize  its  importance. 

Publishers  can  employ  uniformly  good  position  service  to 
retain  old  advertisers  and  to  obtain  new  ones. 

Why  not  give  this  page  preferred  permanent  position  in 
your  own  make-up  department? 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 
NEW   YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS    CITY 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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He  doesn't  read  the 
fashion  magazines 

^'et  he  should  he  more 
familiar  with  the  prod- 
uct than  the  patron  ^  ^ 


THE  men  who  control  the 
purchases  and  sales  in  drug 
stores  rarely  see  the  full 
page  spreads  in  color  on  the 
pages  of  the  fashion  magazines. 
While  these  colorful,  costly  mes- 
sages create  a  consenting  desire 
on  part  of  the  patron  to  use  the 
product,  the  final  point  of  con- 
tact should  be  equally — if  not 
more — familiar  with  this  prod- 
uct, its  uses,  merits  and  proven 
selling  plans  in  order  to  intelli- 
gently complete  the  sale.  Other- 
wise it's  a  woman's  privilege  to 
change  her  mind. 

When  the  drug  store  patron  is 
reading  the  fashion  magazines, 
the  pharmacist  is  reading  DRUG 
TOPICS— his  publication  for 
merchandising  ideas  and  sales 
building  plans.  Each  month  "he" 
is  as  vitally  interested  in  his 
trade  news  and  selling  informa- 
tion about  the  articles  in  his 
stock  as  his  feminine  patrons 


are  interested  in  the  latest  Paris 
fashion  notes. 

If  your  product  is  now  sold,  or 
can  be  sold,  to  or  through  the 
retail  drug  stores — you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  investigate  DRUG 
TOPICS  Service.  Our  close 
contact  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  drug  trade  are  at  your 
service.     Write  or  'phone. 


"Retail  Awareness" — Has  Your  Product  IT? 

RETAIL  AWARENESS  makes  for  speedy  sales  and  increases  vol- 
ume. The  products  which  have  IT  find  prominent  places  in  drug 
store  windows  and  upon  drug  store  counters.  Some  two  hundred 
manufacturers  are,  each  month,  building  and  keeping  "Retail  Aware- 
ness" for  their  products  with  regular  messages  in  DRUG  TOPICS. 
To  51,000  retail  druggists,  DRUG  TOPICS  is  the  accepted  guide  book 
of  fast  selling  drug  store  merchandise. 

DmO^lbpics 

The  Piationat  Magazine  of  the  Dni^  Trade 

TOPICS    PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Also  Publishers  of  IVhotcsale  Druggist,  Display  Topics,  Drug  Trade  .Xews 

291  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Atlanta        Boston        Chicago        Cleveland        St.  Louis        San  Francisco 
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the    campaign    which    makes    it    easy 
for  the  ambitious  to  register. 

No  candidate  need  be  disappointed, 
for  enrollments  may  be  made  for  at 
least  seven  different  courses:  begin- 
ners' lessons  in  swimming,  the  same 
for  advanced  pupils,  and  beginners' 
and  advanced  classes  in  diving,  float- 
ing, life-saving  and  first-aid. 

The  founders  of  every  creditable 
movement  that  justifies  itself  should 
always  find  possibilities  unfolding  be- 
fore them  that  were  not  apparent  dur- 
ing the  formation  period.  So  it  was 
in  die  case  of  the  Jantzen  Swimming 
Association.  Through  the  force  of  its 
idea  and  creed,  people  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  have  found  long  sought 
swimming  "enjoyment,"  and  the  sequel 
is  shown  on  the  sales  graphs,  not 
alone  of  the  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills, 
but  of  companies  making  tiling  for 
pools,  filters,  violet  ray  sterilizers, 
and  odier  accessories.  Certain  com- 
panies in  the  pool-equipment  industry 
have,  in  fact,  been  so  gratified  with 
the  stimulus  of  the  association's  work 
that  they  have  raised  among  them  a 
rather  substantial  sum  which,  during 
1928,  will  be  devoted  to  advertising 
in  a  national  way  the  aims  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  association.  This  is 
but  a  prelude  to  the  next  logical  step: 
the  banding  together  of  pool  owners 
and  equipment  manufacturers  for  the 
united  development  of  a  great  new  in- 
dustry along  the  lines  of  the  National 
Laundrymen's  Association. 

It  might  very  aptly  be  said,  then, 
that  the  text  at  tlie  beginning  of  this 
article  about  the  "mountain  coming 
to  Mahomet,"  has  a  double  signifi- 
cance. Merchandising  success  today  is 
a  fickle  maiden,  to  be  sure.  But  she 
can  be  won  by  looking  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  sample  room  into 
eyes  that  seek  the  elusive  rainbow  of 
happiness. 

Henry  Hale 

eilNRY  HALE  died  at  his  home  in 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday, 
March  25,  from  a  sudden  heart  attack. 

Until  three  years  ago  he  was  a 
solicitor  on  the  staff  of  The  Ethridge 
Company,  New  York,  having  served 
that  organization  for  twelve  years.  He 
left  this  position  to  become  art  direc- 
tor of  the  Atlantic  Lithographing  & 
Printing  Company,  which  position  he 
held  for  more  than  a  year. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Hale 
was  doing  free  lance  work  in  the  art 
field. 
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[THE   SEVENTH   OF   A    SERIES] 


WHY 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF 

INDUSTRIAL 


GAS 


ASSAYS  100  CENTS  TO  THE  DOLLAR 


The  circulation  of  INDUS- 
TRL\L  GAS  has  an  advertising 
value  of  no  less  than  100  per 
cent.  There  isn't  a  man  among 
the  21,000  on  the  subscription 
lists  whose  company  isn't  a  live 
prospect  for  gas  equipment  and 
heat-control  apparatus  .  .  .  and 
who,  personally,  doesn't  have 
either  authority  or  influence  in 
his  company's  purchases.  These 
men  are  the  ones  in  charge  of 
the  heating  processes  in  all  the 
industrial  plants,  in  300  cities, 
having  problems  in  heating  that 
gas  can  solve. 

These  men  Uterally  study  IN- 
DUSTRIAL GAS.  Each  month's 
issue  brings  in  a  stream  of  letters 
.  .  .  inquiring,  informing,  dis- 
puting. It  is  not  uncommon  for 
one  article  to  draw  more  than 
100  comments  and  inquiries. 
And,  likewise,   when  equipment 


is  to  be  bought,  INDUSTRIAL 
GAS  is  consulted.  A  prominent 
advertising  agency  established 
that  fact  with  a  searching  survey. 

Deadwood  circulation  ia  ex- 
cluded in  this  way.  The  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  Company  combed 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  for  in- 
dustrial plants  having  problems 
in  heat-  treating.  Ninety-two 
were  singled  out.  Among  them 
are  such  as  Devoe  &  Raynolds, 
American  Safety  Razor  Co., 
American  Can  Co.,  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  Robins  Drydock  Co.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL GAS  covers  these 
plants  with  1000  copies. 

And  so  on,  in  300  other  cities. 
If  you  manufacture  a  product 
that  can  be  used  to  solve  the 
problem  of  heat  in  industry, 
INDUSTRIAL  GAS  is  your  in- 
evitable medium. 


INDUSTRIAL  GAS 

A     ROBBINS     PUBLICATION 


NEW    YORK 
9  East  38th  Street 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Building 


CLEVELAND 
Shetland  Building 


SAN  FRANQSCO 
320  Market  Street 
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'T^WO  years  ago  one  night  in  June  fifty  thousand 
-■-  friendly  voices  broke  into  cheer  after  cheer  as  a 
mammoth  bonfire  of  old  Grand  Rapids  street  cars 
climaxed  the  celebration  that  began  a  few  days 
previously.  The  whole  city  declared  holiday  to 
witness  a  gala  parade  of  new  cars  that  replaced  those 
consumed  in  the  flames.  The  opposition  of  press,  city 
officials  and  public  had  been  transformed  into  enthu- 
siasm, confidence  and  co-operation  with  the  local 
railway. 

Refused  to  Take  the  Count 

Grand  Rapids  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  the 
come-back  that  is  being  staged  by  the  electric  railway 
industry.  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Richmond,  Ft.  Worth,  Youngstown, 
Boston,  Kansas  City,  Toronto,  Houston  and  numerous 
other  cities  and  localities  have  also  made  noteworthy 
progress.  The  industry  hardest  hit  by  the  war  and 
post-war    turmoil    is    on    the    mend. 

The    come-back    trail    was    blazed 
by  a  McGraw-Hill  publication. 
While    politicians     rode    into 
office    on    the    5-cent     fare 
issue,  when  the  automobile 
and    the  jitney   ate    into 
street     railway    revenue, 
when  miracles  in  econo- 
mies failed  to  stem  the 
ebbing  tide  of  income,  but 
only  made  the  car  ride  less 
attractive — in  those  seem' 


ingly  hopeless  days  Electric  Railway  Journal  never  for 

a  moment  lost  its  confidence  in  the  basic  soundness 
of  the  local  transportation  industry.  It  devoted 
every  resource  at  its  command  to  inspiring  local 
transportation  companies  to  fight  their  way  out 
of  the  wilderness. 


Business  Journalism  in  Action 

Electric  Railway  Journal  maintained  that  the  solution 
lay  in  two  directions:  First,  in  modernizing  equipment 
and  improving  service  so  as  to  make  the  car  ride 
attractive;  second,  in  developing  the  bus  as  a  deluxe 
service  and  co-ordinating  it  with  existing  rail  service. 
By  thus  satisfying  the  demand  for  comfort,  speed  and 
faster  schedule.  Electric  Railway  Journal  contended 
that  patronage  could  be  won,  labor  and  public  rela- 
tions improved,  and  fare  and  other  franchise  difficulties 
relieved. 

To  win  acceptance  of  this  program  through- 
out the  industry,  every  publishing 
resource  was  used — news  articles, 
editorials   and   research,    meet' 
ings  and  personal  conferences 
with  operators,  associations, 
manufacturers     and 
bankers.  Electric  Railway 
Journal   showed     that 
modern  equipment  would 
quickly  pay   for  itself  in 
operating  economies. 
Later  car  and  equipment 


NKW    CARS    FOR    OLD   —   Grand 

Kit|»i(l^,    .Ittric    13.     llt'^t).    wliiMi    tlic 
i-ily\     |Mtpill:i4'«'     tlirnt'f)     itlll     In     hiiik 
over  lU'W  slriM'I   cjirs  that   wrre  l>uilt  on 
'i^lieoitlcations  by  thr  public." 
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builders  and  other  agencies  took  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  Their  industrial  advertising  was  effectively 
teamed  with  the  editorial  program.  Finally  operating 
companies  began  adopting  the  new  methods;  the  rift 
in  the  clouds  appeared. 

This  modernization  campaign  won  for  Electnc  Railway 
Journal  the  1927  award  for  the  most  outstanding 
editorial  service  by  a  business  paper  to  its  industry. 
The  award  was  given  by  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  of  the  leading  business 
papers,  whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  achievement 
in  business  journalism. 

An  Every-Day  Editorial  Job 

In  the  same  purposeful  way,  each  McGraw-Hill 
publication  works  in  its  field  for  better  conditions, 
better  production  methods,  better  products,  better 
marketing.  American  Machinist  campaigns  for 
modern  machine  tool  equipment  in  the  metal-working 


industries;  EngineeriTig  T^ews-Record  for  year-round 
construction  work;  Coal  Age  for  mechanization  of  the 
mines;  and  so  on.  Receptive  markets  are  a  natural 
by-product  of  such  editing.  It  dredges  the  advertising 
channel  to  those  markets. 

The  readers  of  McGraw-Hill  publications  are  the 
decision  men  of  Industry,  the  men  who  must  keep  in 
touch  with  developments  vital  to  their  progress. 
Because  each  industry  needs  and  reads  its  McGraw- 
Hill  publication,  there  is  created  a  direct  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  responsible  men  of  industry.  Thus 
through  industrial  advertising  in  these  publications, 
waste  is  eliminated  and  results  increased. 

How  to  make  better  use  of  such  business  papers  is 
shown  by  one  of  McGraw-Hill's  researches, 
"Industrial  Marketing  at  Work."  Manufacturers  sell- 
ing to  industry,  their  advertising  agents  and  their 
bankers  are  welcome  to  a  copy  by  addressing  the 
nearest  ofiBce  listed  below. 


McGraw-Hill  FuBiicArioKs 

McGr.wv-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
.  New  York       Chicago       Cleveland       Philadelphia       St.  Louis       San  Francisco       London 
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EXPLOSIVES 
INGINEER 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
TELL  YOUR  STORY 

TO  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS, ENGINEERS, 
EXECUTIVES,  AND 
OWNERSOFMINES, 
QUARRIES,  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANIES? 

THE  Explosives'  En- 
gineer will  carry  your 
message  to  them 
every  month.  It  will  pre- 
sent it  in  an  attractive  set- 
ting, surrounded  by  edi- 
torial material  in  which 
those  men  are  vitally  in- 
terested, and  of  a  kind 
which  they  can  find  in  no 
other  publication. 

How  to  use  explosives 
safely  and  efficiently  is  of 
major  importance  to  the 
mining,  quarrying,  and 
construction  industries. 
That's  why  the  key  men  in 
these  industries  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  only  pub- 
lication devoted  to  this 
subject.  That's  why  they 
are  unusually  responsive 
to  advertisements  appear- 
ing in  The  Explosives  En- 
gineer. 

The    Explosives    Engineer 

Member    A.B.C. 

1000  Delaware  Trust  Building 
Wilmington,   Delaware 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


AAAAAA 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  5] 


what  were  once  successful  buggy  and 
wag:on  manufacturing  concerns.  Steel 
and  cement  have  profited  largely  at 
the  expense  of  lumber,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  silks  brought  dis- 
tress to   tlie  manufacturers   of  cotton 


goods. 


The  present  is  a  time  when  no  one 
can  tell  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  a  new  idea.  Bobbed  hair 
nearly  ruined  the  hairpin  industry. 
Short  skirts  doubled  the  sales  of 
stockings.  The  reward  is  a  golden 
one  to  whichever  manufacturing  group 
wins  out  in  the  never-ending  battle  to 
dictate  style. 

AWHILE  back  Brussels  lace  was  in 
such  high  favor  that  even  the 
hands  of  the  men  were  half  hidden  by 
it.  Then  the  French  Revolution  came 
along  and  people  turned  to  simplicity. 
Old  laces  that  were  almost  as  precious 
as  the  family  jewels  were  either 
packed  away  or  handed  over  to  the 
servants.  Just  as  the  lace-makers  and 
wig-makers  of  yesterday  ran  into  dif- 
ficulties most  unexpectedly,  so  will  the 
trades  and  crafts  of  tomorrow  experi- 
ence even  more  sudden  reverses. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  lasting.  Neither 
climate,  nor  prosperity,  nor  depres- 
sion, nor  supremacy  in  any  line  or 
field  —  except  when  we  change 
promptly  with  the  times.  Recently 
mass  production  had  to  cease  until  the 
element  of  style  had  been  properly 
taken  care  of.  Ziegfeld  started  the 
"Follies,"  but  soon  there  were  so 
many  good  imitations  that  the  inno- 
vation lost  much  of  its  novelty. 
Oranges  and  nuts  were  always  with 
us,  but  the  market  for  these  products 
ivas  greatly  restricted  until  a  few  far- 
sighted  business  men  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  an  extensive  system 
of  chain  stores  and  stands. 

Next  we  will  find  ourselves  being 
educated  to  the  virtues  of  pineapple 
juice  and  the  necessity  of  buying  col- 
lars that  suit  the  shape  of  the  face 
and  the  length  of  the  neck.  Various 
forces  are  always  at  work  compelling 
us  to  change  both  our  minds  and  our 
habits.  Lately  the  statisticians  have 
poured  forth  figures  to  prove  that  it 
is  safer  for  us  to  invest  our  money  in 
stocks  than  in  bonds  provided  we 
(liNtMsifv  our  sclerlidu. 


It  was  the  blizzard  of  1888  that 
brought  about  a  demand  for  the 
abolishment  of  overhead  wires  in  New 
York  City.  No  one  can  tell  how  far 
we  are  going  in  any  direction.  Such 
practices  as  taking  out  teeth,  tonsils 
and  appendix  are  likely  at  any  minute 
to  bring  about  a  reaction.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  canning  industry 
and  the  delicatessen  has  so  simplified 
domestic  cooking  that  married  women 
are  going  in  largely  for  commercial 
pursuits. 

The  complexity  of  the  current 
movement  in  industry  has  over- 
whelmed the  capacity  of  the  average 
person  to  comprehend  the  full  mean- 
ing of  what  is  happening.  Never 
have  contrasts  been  so  inexplainable. 
Commercial  crime  is  so  prevalent  that 
fraudulent  practices  now  bring  a  year- 
ly loss  of  approximately  4000  millions 
of  dollars.  Nevertheless  this  wide- 
spread failure  of  law  and  education 
to  protect  the  individual  does  not  seem 
to  bother  us  in  the  least.  We  are 
living  on  the  cream  of  our  resources 
— scalping  the  soil,  recklessly  ex- 
hausting irreplaceable  mineral  sup- 
plies, and  using  wood  four  times  as 
fast  as  we  grow  it,  and  yet  we  are 
undisturbed. 

IN  the  meantime,  notwithstanding 
the  slackening  of  trade  and  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  recent 
months,  bank  and  insurance  figures 
show  a  continuation  of  the  astonishing 
expansion  of  savings.  In  the  field  of 
installment  sales,  it  is  also  amazing 
to  find  that  '"overdues"  are  now  ap- 
preciably less  than  they  were  last  year 
at  this  time  when  business  was  moving 
along  serenely.  Surely  it  must  be 
clear  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  a 
policy  of  stubbornly  opposing  the 
sweep  of  the  tide.  It  appears  that 
we  must  focus  our  attention  on  the 
national  picture — rather  than  engage 
in  worry  because  the  benefits  of  good 
times  have  not  yet  spread  to  every 
crack  and  corner  of  our  vast  land. 

The  problem  of  production  was  our 
chief  concern  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
After  overcoming  the  obstacles  in 
that  field,  we  started  in  on  the  ques- 
lion  of  distribution,  and  we  are  now 
trying  to  write  the  answer.  Our  first 
step  was  to  stabilize  purchasing  power 
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by  iinpro\ing  tlie  credit  situation  and 
reducing  tlie  dangers  of  inflation,  and 
this  was  accomplished  through  the 
creation  of  a  remarkable  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Then  in  rapid  suc- 
cession came  the  installment  plan  of 
selling,  hand-to-mouth  buying,  and  a 
little  later  on  a  policy  of  extending 
large  loans  to  foreigners.  But  not- 
withstanding all  of  this,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  introduction  of  the  element 
of  style  to  make  last  year's  models 
obsolete,  consumption  has  failed  to 
catch  up  wiUi  production. 

NOW  we  enter  an  even  more  thrill- 
ing era.  The  battle  for  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  is  to  continue  with  in- 
creasing force.  It  seems  that  we  must 
have  both  mass  production  and  mass 
distribution  under  the  one  control.  In- 
dications of  this  trend  are  evident  in 
the  plans  of  the  big  mail-order  houses, 
which  call  for  the  organization  of 
chain  systems  of  retail  stores.  Work- 
ing from  the  other  end,  the  chain 
stores  are  commencing  to  go  in  for 
their  own  manufacturing. 

The  rise  of  our  country  to  world 
preeminence  in  such  a  short  span  of 
years  constitutes  the  most  absorbing 
story  in  human  history.  Our  accom- 
plishments have  transformed  life  and 
industry  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Perhaps  too  many  of  us  are  like  the 
old  gentleman  who  resigned  from  the 
Patent  Office  half  a  century  ago  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  "everything  had 
been  invented  that  could  be  invented." 
Perhaps  we  are  only  at  the  threshold 
of  achievements  that  will  surpass 
everything  that  has  gone  before. 

And  yet  one  may  ask  if  there  is  any 
harm  in  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
our  becoming  just  a  bit  over-confident 
at  times.  An  unswerving  faith  in 
America's  destiny  is  both  proper  and 
essential. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  travel 
in  this  new-made  country  before  we 
can  afford  to  turn  our  attention  from 
legitimate  business  to  the  precarious 
occupation  of  capitalizing  an  uncer- 
tain future  through  the  manipulation 
of  stock-market  prices. 

Some  of  the  kind  of  wealth  we  are 
now  creating  overnight  can  disappear 
just  as  quickly.  Hand-to-mouth  buy- 
ing removed  the  menace  of  inflated 
inventories.  It  almost  seems  that  we 
need  some  hand-to-mouth  buying  of 
securities  for  cash  to  remove  another 
danger  from  inflation  in  a  different 
quarter. 


Every  Manufacturer 

of  Power  and  Engineering 

Equipment .  .  . 

...  or  any  other  commodity  used  in  a  great  basic 
industry  like  textiles  will  be  interested  in  the  broad 
development  in  textile  manufacturing  which  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

This  development,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
a  number  of  years,  embraces  not  only  consider- 
able improvements  in  equipment  but  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  processes  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  and  other  economies  in  production. 

All  of  these  activities,  as  well  as  spirited  discus- 
sions by  textile  operating  executives  of  leading 
American  mills,  are  published  in  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  week  by  week.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  "Reporter"  en- 
joys unprecedented  reader-interest. 

If  unusual  reader-interest  appeals  to  you  as  an 
advertising  asset,  then  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  will  be  your  accepted  channel  of 
communication  to  the  textile  industry  which  buys 
in  terms  of  millions. 

AMERICAN  WOOL  AND 
COTTON  REPORTER 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

530  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


American  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 

Are  you  helping  your  Agents  build  a  strong  and  sturdy  business,  for 
your  products  here  in  Peru? 

The  visit  of  your  Representative  is  not  sufficient,  your  foreign  competitors 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

The  importance  of  forceful  advertising  here  in  Peru  is  an  established  fact, 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  place  in  this  large  and  progressive  market. 

The  house  of  Belmont  is  at  your  service,  let  it  handle  your  advertising  for 
you. 

A.  J.  BELMONT  &  CO. 

General   Advertising   Agents.      Cable   Address:    "FERMA" 

Calle    Pando   719,   Dept.    Ill,    P.  O.   Box   1860 

UMA.  PERU.  SOUTH   AMERICA 
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"Here^s  our  export  salesman" 

//"MACHINERY  manufacturer  with  customers  in 
^^->^ J-      all  civilized  parts  of  the  world  built  up  a  large 
share  of  his  export  business  through  his  advertising  in 
The  Iron  Age. 


If  you  manufacture  a  product 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  by 
foreign  manufacturers  of  metal 
products,  you  can  increase  your 
export  sales  by  using  The  Iron 
Age.     For  this  great  industrial 


paper  covers  its  field  the  world 
over,  and  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Use  it  to  win  favorable  considera- 
tion of  your  product  by  such 
world-famous  manufacturers  as: 


Citroen 

Mitsubishi 

Poldi 

Trust  Yugostal 

Hadfields 

A.E.G.     (t  h  e 
General  Elec- 
tric    Co.     of 
Germany) 

Fiat 

Ebbw  Vale 
Ya^vata 
Mannesmann 
Thyssen 
0  ugr  ee-Mari- 
haye 

Krupp 

Berliet 

Isotta  Fraschini 

Mitsui 

Tata 

Michelin 

Steivarts    &' 
Lloyds 

Balfour 

De  JVendel 

Siemens-Schu- 

Metropolitan- 
Vic  kers 

Shibaiira 
Uddeholms 

Han-Yeh-Ping 
Hoesch 

kert 
Kawasaki 

Just  a  few  of  the  important  foreiga  manufacturers  who  can  be  reached  through  The  Iron  Age 
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HERE  is  a  partial  list  of  foreign  cities  in  which 
The  Iron  Age  will  help  you  get  your  share 
of  the  steadily  growing  export  business. 

Some  cities  abroad  visited  weekly  by  The  Iron  Age 


HOLLAND 

Amsterdam 
Delft 

Gorlnchem 
Helmond 
IjmuideD 
Rldderkerk 
Rotterdam 
The   Hague 
Utrecht 
DENMARK 
Oopenha^pQ 
AV  STRIA 
In  Graz 
Eaernten 
Vienna 

HUNGARY 
Budapest 
LUXEM- 
BOURG 
Dudelange 
Rodaoge 
Rumelange 
GERMANY 
Aachen 
Altona 
Barmen 
Berlin 
Bocbnm 
Breslau 
Buschuetten 
Charlottenburg 
Clausthal 
Coen  Muehelm 
Cologne 
Dahlbrucb 
Dinslaken 
Dortmund 
Dresden 
Dulsburg 
Dusseldorf 
Eisenach 
Essen 
Frankfort 
Freiberg 
Ilamborn 
Hamburg 
Heme 
Hesse 
Hoerde 
Husten 
Junkerath 
Eabel 
Kiel 

Koln-Ehrenfeld 
Koln-Ealb 
Krefeld  fl^. 
Leipzig  W 
Luedenscbeld^ 
Luebeck  ' 

Ludwigshafen 
Magdeburg 
Messinger 
Muelbeim 
Munich 
Neuss 
Neawied 
N'umberg 
Oberhausen 
Os  nab  ruck 
Peine 
Remscheid 


Rbetnhausen 
Kfesa 

Rockinghausen 
Schlebusch- 
Khrenfeld 
Schoenebeck 
Slegburg 
Siegen 
Silberburg 
Tbale  am  Harz 
Voelklingen-Saar 
Wetter 
WetKlar 
\Tiesbaden 
Wissen-Sieg 
Wittenberg 

SA\^DEN 

Avesta 

Degerfora 

Eskilstuna 

Fagersta 

Falun 

Fillpatad 

Finspong 

Forsbacka 

Goteborg 

Hagfora 

Halteforsnaa 

Hallstahamroar 

Ea  Hinge 

Nykroppa 

Sandvikens 

Stock ho Ira 

Storfors 

Surahammars 

Uddeholma 

Vast  eras 

Wikmanshyttan 

NORWAY 

Kristiansand 

Oslo 

Pnenes 

Sanda 

Trondhjem 

BELGIUM 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Carnieres 

Charleroi 

Court  St.  Etienne 

Dames 

Fontalne- 

L'Eveque 
Gentbrugge 
Haine   St,    Pierre 
Haren 
Herstal 
Liege 
Louviere 
Marchlennee- 

Au-Pont 
Marcinelle 
Mersam-Iez- 

Anvers 
Monceau-sur- 

Sambre 
Is'imy 
Ougree 
Vilvorde 
ITALY 
Aosta 


Bologna 

Brescia 

Cornlgllano 

Dalmlne 

Florence 

Ternl 

Genoa 

Savona 

Milan 

Naples 

Pa  via 

Pisa 

Turin 

POLAND 

Dabrowa  Gomlcza 

Eatowlce 

Erakau 

Warsaw 

RUSSIA 

Alapaevsk    Ura- 
leskel-Oblastl 

Alchevsk 

Bakou 

Beloretsk 

Bezbitsa 

Charkow 

Dnepropetronsk 

Ekaterinoslaw 

Enaklewo 

Golutvln 

Eertcli 

Eonstantlnovka 

Kramatorsvaja 

Ijeningrad 

Makeevka 

Metovilikha 

Moscow 

Nowotscherka  sk 

Rostov 

Saporogsky 

Sartana 

Sormovo 

Taganrog 

Tagil 

Tchiatourl 

Tomsk 

Tula 
Tver 

BOHEMIA 

Berouu 

CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 
Dratovna 

Bohumin 
Podermayerova 
Eladno 
Mahren 
Mahr-Ostrau 
Marienthal 
Prague 
Pribram 
Earlsbad 
ROUMANIA 
Bucarest 
Ferdinand 
FINLAND 
Karhula 

JUGOSLAVIA 
Vares 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


Jamshedpur 

Nagpur 

Rangoon 

Ealinga 

Satara 

Singbhum 

CHINA 

Dairen 

Penhslhu 

Plnghsiang 

Pingting  Hslen 

Port    Arthur 

Hankow 

Shanghai 

Szefang 

Tientsin 

NEAV 

CALEDONIA 

Noumea 

JAPAN 

Aklta 

Amagasakl 

Hiroshima 

Eagoshlma    City 

Keijo 

Kobe 

Kokura   City 

Kure 

Kyoto 

Moji 

Muraron 

Nagasaki 

Nat-'oya 

Osaka 

OUru 

Sappara 

Sasebo  Oty 

Tokyo 

Tsurumi 

Wakamatsu  City 

Yanmguchi 

Yawata 

Tokahama 

AUSTRAIilA 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Broadmeadow 

Fremantle 

Lithgow 

Maribyrnong 

Melbourne 

Newcastle 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Sunshine 

Sydney 

Tirrikiba 

Unley  Park 

Waratah 

AFRICA 

Joiiannesburg 

Port   Elizabeth 

Pretoria 

Newcastle 

Vereening 

NEW 

ZEALAND 

<_^ristchurch 

Wellington 

TASMANIA 

Hobart 


CANADA 

Amherst 

Aurora 

Brantford 

Britannia  Beach 

Bridgehurg 

BrockvlIIe 

Blairmore 

Calgary 

Campbellton 

Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Collingwood 

Copper   Cliff 

Cornwall 

Dartmouth 

Dundas 

Drummondville 

Edmonton 

Fernie 

Ford 

Fort  William 

Gait 

Gananoque 

Gardenrale 

Grand  Mere 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

Hespeler 

Ingersoll 

Joliette 

Kenora 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

Lachine 

La  Tnque 

Lindsay 

L'Islet    Station 

Longue  Pointe 

Longueuil 

Magnesite 

Medicine  Hat 

Milton 

Moncton 

Montreal 

New  Glasgow 

New    Toronto 

New  Westminster 

Niagara   Falls 

OJibway 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Ottawa 

Owen   Sound 

Pembroke 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Petrol  ia 

Plessisville 

Port    Arthur 

Port  Colborne 

Port  Hammond 

Point  Grey 

Preston 

.Sackville 

St.    Boniface 

St.  Catharines 

St.   John 

St.  Lambert 

St.  Marys 


St.    Thomas 

Sandwich 

Sarnla 

Saskatoon 

SauItSte.  Marie 

Selkirk 

Shawinlngaa 

Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Stellarton 
Stratford 
Sydney 

Thetford   Mines 
Three   Rivers 
Toronto 
Trail 
Trenton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Walkerville 
Waterloo 
Wei  I  and 
Westmount 
Weston 
West  Selkirk 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Woodstock 

NEW 
FOUNDLAND 

Grand  Falls 
St.    Johns 

MEXICO 

Cananea 

aoette 

Durango 

Guadalajara 

Mexico  City 

Monterey 

Nacozari 

Pachuca 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Tampico 

Vera  Cruz 

Merida 

CUBA 

Delicia 
Guantanamo 
Habana 
Tuinucu 

PORTO   RICO 

Ensenada 
San  Juan 

COSTA    RICA 

Limon 

HONDURAS 

Tela 

HAITI 

Port-au   Prince 

PANAMA 

Balboa 

Philippines 

Manila 
Pulupadan 

HAWAII 

Eleele 
Hilo 


Honolulu 
Kahulul 
Lahaina 
Pearl  Harbor 
BRAZIL 
Bello  Horlzonte 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Sao  Paulo 

ARGENTINA 

Buenos  Aires 

Lomas 

Tres   Arroyaa 

BOLIVIA 

La  Paz 

Oruro 

PERU 

Lima 
Pimental 

CHILE 

rhiqulcamata 

Rancagua 

Santiago  de  Chile 

Tocopilla 

Valparaiso 

VENEZUELA 

Caracas 

ENGLAND 

Aldwych 

Birkenhead 

Brades 

Braintree 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Charing  Cross 

Chelmsford 

Chester 

Cleckheaton 

Consett 

Coventry 

Darwen 

Ebbw  Vale 

Finsbury 

Halesowen 

Isleworth 

Eeighley 

King   Cross 

Eingsway 

Kirkles 

Letchworth 

Leyland 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Middlesbrough 

New  Oastle-on- 

Tyne 
Newport 
No  rtJ]  field 
Oldbury 
Piccadilly 
Port  Clarence 
Red  car 
Rodley  Leeds 
Rotherliam 
Rugby 
Runcorn 
Scunthorpe 
Sheffield 
Shipley 
St.    Albans 


To  Increase  Your  Sales  to  Industry 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  Advertise  in 


Stoke-on-Trent 
Thornaby-oD- 

Tees 
Walsall 
Warrington 
Wednesbury 
West   Bromwlch 
West    Hartlepool 
Westminster 
Workington 
Wolverhampton 
Wrexham 
W^ALES 
Cardiff 
Landore 
Llanelly 
Morris  ton 
MoBtyn 
Pontardulais 
Sbottin 
Swansea 
Whitchurch 
SCOTLAND 
Cambuslang 
Coatbridge 
Glasgow 
Leven  Fife 
Motherwell 
Musselburgh 
Singer  Clydebank 
WestSeld 
FRANCE 
Argenteuil 
Decazeville 
Firminy 
Gennevillers 
Germain 
Guegnon 
La  Courneuve 
Lyon 
Metz 

Month  risen 
Nice 
Paris 
Pompey 
Saint   Ouen 
Sedan 

St.   Chamond 
St.    Martin 
St.  Maurice 
St.   Sernin-de- 

Plaln 
Thionville 
Venissieui 
SPAIN 
Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Gijon 
Madrid 
Relnosa 
Rio  Tinto 
Valencia 
San   Sebastian 
Trubia 

SWITZER- 
LAND 
Basel 
Bienne 
Geneva 
Schaffhouse 
Solothum 
Thoune 
Winterthur 


Seventy-third  Year 


239  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

Member   A.B.C.   and   A.B.P. 
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These  Booth  Newspapers 

Offer  Concentrated  Coverage  of 


The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
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MICHIGAN 

(OUTSIDE  OF  DETROIT) 

1,254,000  Population 

There  are  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  population  concentrated 
within  the  trading  areas  of  these 
eight  principal  centers.  It  is  an  in- 
telligent, home  o'wning,  prosperous 
populace  that  has  the  means  to  buy 
and  responds  readily  to  national 
advertising. 

Booth  Newspapers 
Dominate  Their  Markets 


They  are  all  evening  newspapers 
and  in  seven  of  the  eight  centers 
The  Booth  Newspaper  is  the  only 
daily,  w^hile  in  the  eighth  it  is  the 
only  evening  medium  and  thor- 
oughly  dominates    its    market. 

Combined  Circulation 
Statement 

For  six   months  ending 
Sept,   30.    1927 

City     164,686 

Suburban     77,771 

Country      23,080 


TOTAL 265,537 

As    made    to    A.  B.  C.     (Ann    Arbor    and 
Kalamazoo     are     for    3     month     periods). 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Grand  Rapids  Press    Saginaw  Daily  News     Jackson  Citizen  Patriot    Muskegon  Chronicle 
Flint  Daily  Joornal     Kalamazoo  Gazette      Bay  City  Daily  Times       Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


I.    A.    KLEIN.  Eastern  Representative 
SO  East  42nd  St..  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ.  Western  Representatipe 
6  North  Michigan   Ave..  Chicago 
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Why  not  send  a  friendly  house  organ 
to  your  customers?  It  pays.  Some  of 
our  users  have  been  mailing  out  house 
organs  every  month  for  twenty  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  William  Feather 
Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

60S  Cftxton  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


THERMOMETERS 

An  effective  tie-up  between 
your  advertising  and  the  dealers' 
that  costs  little. 

Dealers  will  pay  the  cost  of 
this  dealer  help  with  a  365  day- 
a  year   effectiveness. 

Every  thermometer  Is  manu- 
factured in  our  factory  and 
carries  our  guarantee. 

Hundreds  of  national  adver* 
tlsers  are  now  using  them.  Write 
ua  for  samples  and  plan  show- 
ing effective  tie-up  between  your 
advertising  and  that  of  the 
dealer. 

THE   CHANEY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OOO    Bast    Ploaiinnt    St., 
SprliiK^fleld,    Ohio 


The  "Wagon  Man"  and 
How  He  Operates 

[Continued  from  page  38] 

The  average  weekly  wage  for  such  a 
man  is  thirty-five  dollars  plus  a  bonus 
on  increased  business.  When  the 
owner  of  the  business  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  route  No.  2,  he  hires  an- 
other man  to  cover  it  for  him  and  he 
moves  over  to  another  territory,  etc. 
This  building  process  progresses  un- 
til the  "wagon  man"  has  covered  all 
territories  where  he  can  operate  at  a 
profit. 

MOST  wagon  men  have  their 
schedules  very  accurately  laid 
out.  They  make  it  a  habit  to  call  at 
each  store  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day 
each  week.  In  case  the  retailer  finds  he 
is  low  on  any  stock  supplied  by  this 
distributor  before  the  scheduled  call, 
he  is  privileged  to  telephone  in  his 
order  and  it  will  be  delivered  by  spe- 
cial delivery.  Generally  wagon  men 
make  arrangements  with  their  cus- 
tomers so  that  they  do  not  have  to  ask 
them  if  they  need  goods  every  time 
they  call. 

They  strive  to  sell  a  grocer  once 
and  after  that  serve  him.  In  this 
way  the  wagon  man  is  not  held  up  by 
other  salesmen  or  even  by  the  retail- 
er's customers. 

He  makes  his  own  inventory,  fills 
the  order  from  his  truck,  makes  out  a 
slip  for  the  grocer,  gets  the  money  and 
is  on  his  way  to  the  store  down  the 
street. 

By  the  use  of  this  same  method  tlie 
wagon  men  are  calling  every  day  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States  on 
the  independent  retail  grocer,  the 
chain  retail  grocer,  the  independent 
meat  markets,  the  chain  meat  markets, 
the  delicatessen  stores,  the  combina- 
tion grocery  and  delicatessen  stores, 
the  restaurants,  the  hotels  and  the 
clubs. 

IT  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  6500  wagon  men  in  the 
United  States  distributing  goods  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer  to  the  re- 
tailer. 

The  majority  are  finding  wagon 
selling  a  profitalile  enterprise.  Upon 
this  majority  will  rest  the  responsi- 
iiility  of  the  development  of  a  scheme 
for  distributing  goods  that  will  in  time 
replace  the  rapidly  decaying  orthodox 
jobbing  system. 
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Three  Words  from  Business 

about  Collier's 


I 


I 


I 


hloiu  more  than 
I560O5OOO 

with  over 
65O5OOO 

on  the  newsstands 


(j       j  H ROUGH  ALL  THE  LETTERS  about  Collier's 
^— ^        f    that  come  to  us  from  manufacturers  and  their  ad- 
■     vertising  agents  runs  the  same  theme. 

■  ■■  '  The  conviction  that  Collier's  fulfills  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  modern  demand  for  a  quick  return  on  the 
advertising  investment. 

Business  says,  "Collier's  —  for  ACTION!"  And  substanti- 
ates it  again  and  again  with  facts  and  figures  based  on  results. 

"I  was  particularly  delighted  to  learn  that  the  last  two 
insertions  of  our  advertisements  in  Collier's  have  brought 
bigger  returns  than  any  advertising  we  have  run  with  you, 
similar  size  space,  before,"  writes  an  advertiser.  "If  this 
keeps  up  we  shall  certainly  have  to  substantially  increase 
our  space  in  Collier's." 

A  sales  manager  says,  "While  about  one-quarter  of  our  ad- 
vertising appropriation  has  been  spent  in  Collier's  and 
three-quarters  of  it  in  (other)  publications — Collier's  seems 
to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  rest  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  spent  our  money  wisely  and  know 
we  have  received  more  concrete  results  than  from  any 
other  form  of  advertising  .  .  ." 

The  vice-president  of  a  company  manufacturing  a  product 
selling  from  $218  up  writes,  "Collier's  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  selling  (our  product)  to  the  general  public  and  has 
created  a  widespread  interest  .  .  We  have  had  more  than 
70  dealer  requests  (in  two  weeks)  from  every  portion  of 
the  United  States  ...  30  of  which  have  already  signed 
our  contract." 

Another  advertiser  says.  "We  have  used  Collier's  for  many 
years  and  believe  in  it... I  know  from  the  unusual  things 
which  occur  in  the  sales  correspondence  that  the  publica- 
tion is  productive.  For  example,  a  woman  in  San  Francisco 
writes  in  (about  our  product)  with  the  date  indicating  that 
she  must  have  received  the  magazine  in  the  morning  and 
mailed  her  letter  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  Then  again  a  man 
in  Illinois  wired  our  Chicago  distributor  to  ship  him  (our 
product)as  described  in  the  Collier's  ad  of  that  date." 

These  comments  about  Collier's  are  typical  of  many  We 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  namesof  the  business  executives 
making  them  — together  with  amplified  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  Collier's  is  meeting  the  present-day  demand 
for  advertising  action. 

THE  CROWELL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
NEW    YORK 


THE  OPEN  FORUM 

INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS   FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


Who  Is  It  That  Is  Being 
Hurt,  Asks  W.  T.  Grant 

Regarding  the  article  by  Professor 
Wellman  on  "Price  Maintenance," 
the  first  question  that  comes  to  me 
is:  Wlio  is  it  that  is  being  hurt  by 
this  alleged  price-cutting  situation? 
Who  is  doing  the  kicking?  It 
strikes  me  that  the  situation  is  rather 
in  keeping  with  the  complaints  one 
hears  about  the  chain  store.  On  run- 
ning down  that  situation,  we  iind 
that  the  people  who  are  finding  the 
fault  are  either  the  merchants  who 
can  not  or  will  not  keep  up  in  the 
race  of  modern  merchants,  or  some 
sentimentalists  who  think  of  the  poor 
fellows  who  are  being  driven  out  of 
business.  They  don't  consider  the 
thousands  of  consumers  who  are  being 
benefited  where  one  poor  merchant 
must  go  to  work  or  go  out  of  business. 
Professor  Wellman's  article  was 
splendid.  Wlien  we  have  professors 
like  him  who  can  think  so  straight 
about  business  problems,  I  do  not 
think  that  business  will  get  very  far 
off  the  track. 

W.  T.  Grant 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
W.   T.   Grant   Company 
New  York 

Destroys  Interest  of  Retail 
Dealer  in  Sale  of  Article 

I  am  one  who  does  not  agree  with 
Professor  Wellman  that  the  desire  for 
legislative  modification  of  the  laws 
which  now  prohibit  a  manufacturer 
from  insuring  the  maintenance  of 
price  on  his  goods  has  been  made 
unsound  by  the  change  in  the  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  the  new  types 
of  retail  outlets  able  to  do  business 
at  overhead  expense  levels  below 
those  of  the  earlier  types  of  retail  out- 
lets. 

In  a  factory  operating  on  a  piece 
work  basis,  unusually  skillful  indi- 
vidual operators  are  frequently  able 
to  exceed  their  fellow  workers  by  50 
to  100  per  cent.  This  does  not  bring 
about  readjustment  of  piece  rates  to 
a  point  where  the  fast  operator  is 
penalized  for  his  speed  by  being  given 
a  lower  rate.  It  does  bring  into  re- 
view the   whole   piece   rate   to   deter- 


mine whether  it  is  higher  than  it 
should  be  and  whether  a  lowering  of 
the  rate  would  inject  new  life  into  the 
slower  operators.  In  other  words,  the 
piece  rate  still  remains  the  same  for 
everyone,  and  the  more  skillful  oper- 
ator makes  a  bigger  return. 

Professor  Wellman's  article  has  ap- 
parently been  written  very  largely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  grocery 
and  drug  trade,  where  the  individual 
items  are  small,  the  price  low,  the 
margin  large,  and  the  chain  stores 
very  much  in  evidence.  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  him,  even  on  his 
premise  that  price  maintenance  is  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  for  this 
class  of  trade,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  waive  that  point  for  the  matter  of 
argument,  and  raise  the  issue  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  types 
of  industry  interested  in  price  main- 
tenance in  which  no  such  conditions 
exist,  and  to  claim  for  those  other 
industries  the  right  to  urge  legislative 
enactment  permitting  them  to  control 
the  resale  price  of  their  goods.  If 
the  change  in  merchandising  methods 
has  made  it  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able for  the  drug  and  food  manufac- 
turers to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
law,  they  do  not  need  to  do  so,  and 
will  not  do  so.  But  why  should  indus- 
tries in  which  such  a  price  mainten- 
ance enactment  would  be  of  benefit  be 
deprived  of  that  benefit? 

Professor  Wellman  has  overlooked 
an  essential  point  when  he  states  that 
"all  argument  against  price-cutting  is 
based  on  the  opinion  that  it  injures 
the  article  in  the  eyes  of  the  public." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  the 
case.  One  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  price-cutting  is  that  it  destroys  the 
interest  of  the  retail  dealer  in  the  sale 
of  the  article. 

Another  point  which  Professor 
Wellman  does  not  recognize  is  that 
many  times  well  advertised  and  highly 
popular  articles — and  this  applies  to 
the  food  and  drug  trades  especially — 
are  used  by  some  dealers  as  leaders 
to  encourage  the  consuming  public 
to  come  into  their  stores,  and  are 
definitely  and  intentionally  sold  at  or 
below  cost.  This  is  trading  on  tlie 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  which 
is  the   property   of   the   manufacturer 


and  not  the  dealer.  Entirely  ignoring, 
however,  the  ethics  of  the  situation 
and  even  the  influence  on  the  article 
"in  the  eyes  of  the  public,"  the  im- 
mediate effect  is  to  lessen  the  sales 
effort  on  that  article  in  the  stores 
of  all  other  dealers  competitive  with 
the  one  who  has  started  the  price- 
cutting,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
the  sale  of  this  merchandise. 

I  feel  perfectly  secure  in  saying  that 
the  sale  of  the  merchandise  will  de- 
crease, as  mere  price-cutting  does  not 
build  new  customers,  but  simply 
diverts  old  customers  to  different 
channels  of  supply,  and  will  not  re- 
place the  decrease  in  general  sales 
effort  on  the  part  of  other  dealers 
handling  the  goods. 

The  reputation  of  a  manufactured 
product  and  its  ready  acceptance  by 
the  public  is  something  acquired  by 
the  manufacturer  by  years  of  effort 
and  large  expenditures  of  money  in 
advertising.  This  so-called  "good 
will"  is  certainly  an  asset  which  be- 
longs to  the  manufacturer,  and  as 
such  he  should  have  the  right  to  pro- 
tect it. 

Norman  E.  Olds 
Advertising  Manager 
Perfection  Stove  Company 
Cleveland,   Ohio 

But  What  if  the 
Dear  Men  Like  It? 

I  have  read  Miss  Birchall's  article, 
"Women  Writers — Bosh!"  and  quite 
agree  with  all  she  says.  However, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  a  manufac- 
turer who  would  rather  continue  with 
the  man  copy  writer  who  obviously 
does  make  mistakes  in  technique  than 
admit  a  woman  would  do  better? 

When  Miss  Birchall  says  that  it  is 
time  that  women  got  down  to  busi- 
ness and  cut  out  the  "mysterious 
femininity"  talk,  she  is  saying  some- 
thing. But  men  like  "mysterious 
femininity"  talk  whether  it  is  from  an 
advertising  woman  or  from  anyone 
else,  so  what  are  you  to  do? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  happy  medium 
between  the  two  extremes,  but  per- 
sonally I  don't  think  I  shall  live  to 
see  it. 

Margaret    Pennell 
Toronto,   Canada 
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What  is 
''The  Priceless  Ingredient 

in  Window  Display? 


I 


■[With  acknowledgments  to 

T  isn't  merely  cleverness.  It  isn't  only 
art.  And  it's  far  from  being  a  mere 
question  of  ingenious  construction. 
All  these  faaors  play  a  part  in 
successful  store  display.  But  "The 
Priceless  Ingredient"  which  alone  can 
insure  success  is  always  the  element 
of — Sound  Merchandising! 

If  there  has  been  any  single  thing 
responsible  for  the  outstanding  re- 
sults achieved  by  Einson-Freeman 
displays,  it  has  been  the  emphasis 
placed  on  this  all-important  phase 
of  the  selling  idea 
back  of  the  display. 

Fme  art  work — 
yes!  Good  reproduc- 
tion—  of  course! 
Everything  that  con- 
tributes to  make  adis- 
play  a  workmanlike, 
practical,  effective 
piece  of  advertising 


i 


s 


M 


our^ good  friends,  E.R.  Squibb  Ci>  Sons}* 

(n        material — but,  above  all  things,  it  is 
'^  '^        sheer  salesmanship  that  sets  Einson- 
Freeman  displays  apart — both  in  the 
window  and  in  figures  of  actual  sales. 

It's  not  very  surprising  that  so 
many  sales  managers  and  advertising 
men  with  the  true  "sales  instinct" 
have  switched  from  chasing  the 
"pretty-pretty"  in  displays — or  trying 
to  beat  a  printing  figure  instead  of  a 
sales  figure — and  ask  us  to  invest  their 
displays  with  a  sound  and  thoroughly 
thought-out  urge  to  BUY. 

It  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  half-hours 
spent  in  planning 
your  advertising  or 
sales  campaign,  to 
get  this  new  angle 
on  store  display  from 
an  Einson-Freeman 
executive. 


Specializing 
inwi'ndowc^/70' 
store  display 
advef 


1W&, 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.,  inc. 

J^ithographers 

OFFICES  AND  COMPLETE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

511-519  East  72nd  Street  •  New  York  City 
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"They  are  trying  to  haul  down  Old  Glory 
and  hoist  in  its  place  the  Union  Jack." 

— Mayor  Thompso7i 

of  Chiciigri 

"ARE  THEY? 

Then  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  will  have  to  wear 
knee-breeches  and  have  steel  buckles  in  his  shoes, " 

—P.  W.  Wilson 

Former  Member  of  Parliament 

Argument  in  the  April 
FORUM 

From  prim  seriousness  to  dancing;  humor  the  question  jumps.  Are  the  British 
trjinfr  to  iiiatie  of  us  and  liritain  a  He-United  State?  An  important  citizen 
of  Chicapo.  and  an  imjiortant  ex-niemlier  of  Parliament,  try  to  argue  it  out. 
It  makes  intercstinp  reading.  Have  a  look  at  it  in  the  .Vjjril  Forum.  Also 
at  "My  Philosopliy  of  Industry,"  by  Henry  Ford.  "Springtime,"  a  story  by 
Zona  (iale.  And  such  diverse  articles  as  a  discussion  of  comic  strip.s,  a 
discussion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Fortim  is  read  by  100,000  thinking  readers.  (Ford's  definition  of 
thinking.)  Such  types  of  mind  can  analyze  advertiscment.s,  and  create  their 
own  needs  about  a  product.  Forum  rates  are  $300  a  page,  $225  to  ])ublishers. 
Advertisers  find  it  pavs  to  use  tlic  Fortim. 

FORUM 

Bdited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH   '   44  1  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Write  tlie  Serv- 
icing Manual 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

ably  examine  each  other's  books, 
especially  the  books  of  non-competitive 
industries.  They  might  well  use  less 
technical  phrasings,  or,  if  used,  give 
a  list  of  definitions.  They  should  for- 
get factory  methods  with  their  engi- 
neering supervision  and  think  of  the 
inexperience  of  the  apprentice  who 
knows  no  more  of  orderliness  than  is 
covered  by  his  bureau  drawer. 

FOR  three  hours  a  repairman  strug- 
gled with  an  adjustment  in  my 
house.  He  and  his  helper  were  costing 
me  $2.80  per  hour.  Two  hours  had 
gone  by  before  he  discovered  the  need 
of  the  adjustment — followed  by  the 
three  of  resultless  effort.  Time  and 
again  he  dropped  his  work  and  turned 
through  the  pages  of  his  servicing 
manual,  a  book  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  of  8  X  13  size,  but  repeatedly 
he  threw  it  down  with:  "I  can't  find 
it  in  the  damned  book.  I  know 
its  there:  I've  seen  it;  but  I  can 
.fix  the  thing  quicker  than  I  can  find 
the  instructions."  (An  examination  of 
the  book  was  disconcerting  —  it  has 
no  index  and  no  table  of  contents,  but 
is  a  jumble  of  loose-leaf  sheets.)  And, 
when  at  last  the  page  was  found,  the 
very  first  "trouble  shooter"'  read: 
"Occasionally  the  screw  B  has  a  worn 
thread,  etc."  "Screw  B,"  in  my  case, 
did  have  a  worn  thread.  It  was  re- 
placed and  the  "adjustment"  per- 
fected in  less  than  one  minute.  Three 
hours'  time  for  two  repairmen  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  proper  index! 

Manuals  are  written  for  three 
classes  of  readers. 

First  is  the  "owner's  instruction 
book."  This  is  the  familiar  pamphlet 
that  comes  with  each  radio,  automo- 
bile, kitchen  range  or  hot  water  heater. 
The  Buick  "Foreword"  for  their 
"Owner's  Reference  Book"  aptly 
states  the  purpose  of  such  a  manual: 

Keep  this  book  in  your  car.  It  is  ded- 
icated to  your  convenience  and  satisfac- 
tion with  your  purchase,  not  so  much 
with  the  idea  of  helping  you  out  of 
trouble  as  to  help  you  in  keeping  away 
from  it.  .  .  .  This  reference  book  deals 
with  such  adjustments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  care  which  seasonal  changes 
may  require  and  minor  operations  which 
the  owner  might  wisli  to  perform  for  him- 
self or  whicli  emergencies  might  make 
necessary. 

Of  another  type  of  the  owner's 
book  is  that  which  accompanies  com- 
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plicated  m;uhinery.  For  tliis  the  most 
intricate  of  blue  prints  are  not  con- 
fusing, nor  the  most  teclmiral  of  de- 
scriptions. 

For  the  ordinary  owner,  liowever, 
simplicity  and  directness  are  the  es- 
sentials. Many  books  of  this  sort  are 
models,  notably  those  for  automo- 
biles. They  take  for  granted  an  in- 
telligent user  who  is  looking  for  the 
cause  of  breakdown.  These  manuals 
serve  best  when  diagrams  are  plenti- 
ful and  not  too  complicated,  and  when 
lists  are  given  of  probable  causes  or 
"things  to  look  for"  to  correspond 
with  each  kind  of  failure.  Examina- 
tion of  a  hundred  owner's  manuals 
indicates  that  they  fit  the  need  ratlier 
uniformly. 

Possibly  more  of  them  might  fit- 
ingly  caution  the  owner  against  him- 
self attempting  certain  adjustments. 
"Don't"  should  be  followed  by  "Call 
the  seniceman." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  Freed-Eisemann,  in  loose  sheets, 
which  gives  "circuit  tests"  for  various 
radio  models.  They  are  worded  "in 
the  simplest  language  consistent  with 
clarity"  and  "the  only  equipment 
necessary  is  a  voltmeter  of  high-grade 
quality."  Then  directions,  arranged  in 
columns,  are  given.  The  first  column 
is  for  touching  one  pick  of  the  volt- 
meter to  a  certain  terminal  with  the 
other  against  a  second  point,  the  next 
column  gives  "normal  reading,"  the 
next  column  is  headed  "no  reading 
of  voltmeter  indicates"  and  the  final 
column  "maximum  voltmeter  reading 
indicates." 

The  owner  is  thus  enabled  to  run 
down,  by  repeated  testings,  the  nature 
of  his  trouble:  and,  thereafter,  to  make 
correctly  the  proper  adjustment. 

THE  second  class  of  manual  read- 
ers consists  of  the  company's  ser- 
vicemen at  outlying  stations.  This 
sort  of  manual  seems  to  fall  short  in 
so  many  instances.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  repairman's  training,  the 
manual  should  be  written  as  a  com- 
plete textbook.  The  essentials  of  a 
first-class  ser\'icing  station  are: 

Cleanliness  of  the  building;  reasonable 
cleanliness  of  men. 

Prompt   greeting  of   customers. 

Courteous  and  friendly  spirit  (cus- 
tomers come  "in  trouble"). 

Definite  delivery  promises,  made  and 
kept. 

Prompt,  efficient  and  careful  workman- 
ship. 

Definite   standardized    prices. 


<^y4valanche 

of  ^ail 
from  ^arm 

^XOomen 

interested 

in  ^^ome 

furnishing 


THE  February  number  of  The  Farmer's  Wife  con- 
tained   two    articles    on    window    curtains    and 
draperies.     No  sooner  had  the  magazines  been 
placed  in  the  mail  than  letters  began  to  arrive. 

The  Editor  of  the  Home  Furnishing  Department 
almost  disappeared  behind  the  avalanche  of  mail  from 
farm  women  all  over  the  country.  She  has  "curtained" 
and  ''draped"  and  "refurnished"  do:^ens  of  farm  homes 
by  mail  every  day  since.  She  has  sent  samples  of 
materials,  suggested  colors  and  arrangement  of  furniture. 

Each  farm  home  is  considered  as  an  individual  prob' 
lem;  no  two  are  alike.  The  Editor  dictates  personal 
replies  to  each  one  after  a  careful  study  of  the  specific 
problem  presented. 

Fully  850,000  farm  women  read  the  February  number 
of  The  Farmer's  Wife.  It  is  the  only  magazine  in 
America  published  exclusively  for  farm  women. 

THE 

Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Writern  Rrprcscntalires  Eastern  Rff'rcscnlatirrs 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave.  250  Park  Avenue 

Chicago,  niinois  New  York  City 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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— for  everyone  tvho  uses  letters  to 
build  business — advertising  and 
sales  executives,  copy  tcriters, 
corresponden  ts — 

GARDNER'S 

Effective 
Business 
Letters 

Revised   (1928)  Edition  Is  Just  Out 


HELPS  you  strengthen  your  personal 
ability  to  write  letters  that  grip 
and  PULL— letters  that  are  built 
around  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  prac- 
tical  sales    psychology. 

You'll  give  this  new  book  a  place  on 
your  desk  all  its  own. 

It  covers  every  type  of  persuasive  "sell- 
ing" correspondence — direct  mail  series, 
collections,  service  relations,  routine,  etc. 
It  helps  you  size  up  your  whole  selling 
job — what  you  have  to  sell;  who  will  buy 
it;  how  to  reach  him;  what  appeals  are 
closest;  makes  each  letter  a  message  that 
puts  your  best  selling  personality  into 
winning  the  action  y&u  want. 

^^Tp  Over  seventy  thousand  ^  copies  of 
I  I  this  book  were  issued  in  its  first 
^■4  edition.  Now  entirely  revised,  en- 
larged throughout  and  brought  up  to  1928 
standards. 

This  famous  book  brings  you  countless 
practical  points  which  the  author  has 
gotten  in  years  of  active  work  with  big 
organizations  in  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  their  correspondence,  and  in 
building  up  one  of  the  country's  best 
university  courses  in  letter  writing. 

Gives  scores  of  letters  that  are  being 
successfully  used  today,  in  a  manner  that 
helps  you  to  write  the  same  kind  for  your- 
self.    385  pages. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  Free  E.xaniination 

------USE    THIS    ORDER    FORM 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

IS    East    26lh    Sired,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  Gardner  and  Aurner's 
Effeplive  Business  Letters,  Revised  Edition. 
Within  five  days  after  its  receipt,  I  will  send 
yon  the  price,  $3.00,  or  return  it  and  owe  you 
nothing. 


{Please  prinO 


Name    

Address    

Company    Position 


Signature     

Outside    continental    U.    S.    and    Canada,    orders 
cash  plus  25c. 


Correct  billing. 
Avoidance  of  arguments. 

Mechanics  are  liable  to  become 
careless  in  their  appearance.  A 
manual  should — although  few  of  them 
do — impress  upon  them  the  effect  of 
dirty  overalls  and  thoughtless  per- 
sonal habits.  One  manufacturer,  as 
a  final  item  on  the  schedule  for  each 
job  given  in  his  manual,  adds:  "When 
you  are  done,  clean  off  the  machine 
and  brighten  the  metal — doing  so  will 
remind  the  owner  that  you  have  been 
there."  A  repairman  working  for  this 
company  remarked  to  me:  "Mighty 
damn  clever  stunt!  They  make  us 
wipe  off  the  machine — that  reminds 
us  to  wash  ourselves!" 

WILLYS  OVERLAND  stresses 
personal  appearance  of  me- 
chanics. Buick  and  Studebaker  do  the 
same.  National  Cash  Register  and 
Williams  Oil-0-Matic  emphasize  ap- 
pearance and  tact,  the  former  of  these 
two  telling  its  men: 

"You  nmst  always  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  a  representative  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  and 
the  company  is  judged  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  way  in  which  you 
impress  the  user" — followed  by  an 
explanation  that  "this  does  not  mean 
that  you  must  wear  expensive  clothes," 
and  then  telling  the  serviceman  con- 
cretely (over  four  pages)  what  he 
should  and  should  not  do  for  ap- 
pearance and  effectiveness. 

This  same  company  has  incorpo- 
rated into  its  "Manual  for  Repair- 
men" a  particularly  fine  outline  of 
servicing  policies.  It  is  put  in  the 
form  of  48  "service  decisions"  with- 
out preface  or  discussion,  but  it  makes 
a  complete  presentation  of  answers  to 
any  question  that  is  apt  to  arise. 
Other  concerns,  also,  have  evolved 
satisfactory  outlines  of  policy,  that 
of  the  Willys-Overland  ("Service 
Regulations")  being  notable;  yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  manufacturers  have 
missed  the  opportunity  to  set  forth 
in  their  manuals  the  principles  which 
they  din  into  their  men  at  the  "ser- 
vicing schools,"  but  which,  conceiv- 
ably, become  faint  with  time  and 
under  the  irritations  of  daily  tasks. 
A  suggestion  for  anyone  who  prepares 
a  manual  is:  write  and  rewrite  the 
company's  policy  as  to  servicing,  and, 
in  doing  so,  elaborate  the  text  with 
examples;  be  definite.  National  Cash 
Register  hesitates  not  to  say  "hair 
cut"  and  "it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
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,ng  ahead  circulation- wise,  advertis- 
ing volume  mounting  monthly.  A  pow- 
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dirty  face  to  prove  to  tlie  owner  llial 
you  have  worked  on  his  niacliine." 
Other  companies  can  do  the  same 
for  their  men. 

The  repairman's  manual  sliouhl  be 
rich  in  diagrams  and  ilhistrations. 
The  Beckwith  Company,  for  its  Round 
Oak  Furnaces,  says  to  the  installing 
crews: 

In  studying  the  text  you  will  find  fre- 
quent illustrations,  which  emphasize  that 
the  eye  is  twenty  times  more  powerful 
than  the  ear;  it  is  therefore  recommended 
that  you  study  carefully  these  illustra- 
tions and  thus  form  in  your  mind  a  clear 
mental  conception  of  Round  Oak  superi- 
ority. 

The  Williams  Oil-0-Matic  Corpora- 
tion issue  to  tlieir  men  an  installation 
manual  tiiat  is  very  impressive  in  its 
diagrams.  Among  other  details  so 
covered,  this  book  gives  44  diagrams 
for  bricking  up  that  number  of  makes 
of  furnaces  before  installing  the  com- 
pany's own  heater,  9  diagrams  for 
piping  and  22  for  wiring  the  job, 
together  with  20  miscellaneous  dia- 
grams that  refer  to  their  own  product. 

THE  Buick  shop  manual  is  of  the 
same  sort,  as  are  those  of  many 
other  makers  of  cars  and  trucks.  Man- 
ufacturers ought  to  remember  that  the 
local  service  station  is  untrained  in 
shop  layout.  They  ought  to  pattern 
the  manuals  after  those  of  the  auto- 
mobile makers,  who  devote  pages  to 
service  floors,  storage  rooms,  tool 
rooms,  repair  shop  layouts,  storage 
rooms  for  owners'  articles,  and  the 
like.  These  manuals  give  diagrams 
and  detailed  layouts  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs of  actual  installations — all  to 
the  end  of  showing  the  serviceman 
how  to  operate  his  own  shop.  The 
necessary  equipment  for  a  service 
station  is  also  of  great  help,  the  sched- 
ule being  separately  given  for  one- 
man  stations  and  larger  ones.  Tool 
equipment  is  vital,  the  inexperienced 
serviceman  usually  investing  alto- 
gether too  much  in  tools  while  still 
not  having  the  ones  most  needed;  he 
buys  under  the  guidance  of  the  tool 
salesman,  or  the  specialty  salesman; 
he  should  have  his  equipment  pre- 
cisely plotted  by  the  manufacturer 
whose  product  he  intends  to  service. 
Black  &  Decker  follow  this  plan: 

Our  servicing  stations  throughout  the 
country  are  standardized,  including  equip- 
ment and  testing  apparatus.  Their  bin 
equipment  is  all  standard,  the  method  of 
numerically  marking  these  bins  is  so 
standard  that  a  repairman  from  New  York 
could  step  into  our  Oakland  service  sta- 
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the  World 
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BREAKING  ALL  RECORDS 

The  extraordinary  and  widespread  demand  has  made 
necessary  another  printing  of  the  Handbook  For  Boys. 
Popular  enthusiasm  for  the  completely  revised  cyclopedia 
of  outdoor  life  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  making  the 
Handbook  the  most  widely  read  boy's  book  in  the  world. 

The  Boy  Scout  Handbook  is  a  comprehensive  and 
official  treatment  of  practically  every  phase  of  Scout 
activity.  It  grips  the  interest  of  its  readers  through  the 
diversified  subject  matter  of  its  pages.  Although  obvi- 
ously the  Handbook  is  "a  textbook  of  Scouting"  it  is  also 
widely  read  by  thousands  of  enthusiasts  of  outdoor  life. 
Nowhere  else  is  this  information  gathered  together  in  such 
an  ever-useful  form. 

Advertising  values  in  a  publication  of  this  sort  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  reader  interest.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  revised  Handbook  For  Boys  has  created  a 
peak  of  reader  interest,  which  in  turn  has  intensified  the 
value  of  advertising  space  in  this  edition.  Only  a  limited 
amount  of  advertising  sold;  rates  on  request.  Handbook 
For  Boys  is  an  A. B.C.  publication. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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You  may  know  that  you  have 
good  wares  or  service  to  offer, 
but  if  you  keep  silent  about  it 
you  will  be  the  only  one  who 
does  know  it.  Well  printed 
messages  about  your  wares 
can  be  had  here. 

The  Marchbanks  Press 

Stuyvesant  1 197 
1 14  East  13  th  Street,  New  York 
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Do  you  really 
want  to  go  into 
business  for  yourself? 

Settled  man  with  some  advertising 
and  specialty  sales  experience — will 
find  here  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
a  lucrative  business  that  will  net 
from  $4,000  to  $12,000  and  upward 
each  year. 

We  will  help  the  right  man  establish 
a  direct  by  mail  advertising  service  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over;  the  business  will  be 
patterned,  equipped  and  fashioned 
after  our  11 -year-old  Chicago  organi- 
zation. 

Small  investment  required.  All 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect ;  this  business  is  completely  or- 
ganized. Our  method  of  turning  out 
work  will  amaze  you. 

$2,500  to  $7,500  starts  you  in  a  busi- 
ness today  that  will  take  care  of  you 
later;  complete  information  without 
obligation.  If  you  are  really  ready  to 
build  a  business  for  yourself  write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Box  A,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, 410  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
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tion  and  immediately  start  to  work  with- 
out taking  a  moment  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  where  everything  is  kept. 

General  Motors  has  adopted  the 
policy,  before  letting  a  new  model 
go  into  "production,"  of  designing 
five  sets  of  tools: 

1.  Jigs  and  fixtures  for  the  factory  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Repair  tools  and  fixtures  for  service 
shops  at  factory  branches  and  the  larger 
distributors. 

3.  Repair  tools  and  fixtures  for  large 
service  stations. 

4.  Repair  tools  and  fixtures  for  small 
service   stations   and   sub-dealers. 

5.  Hand  tools,  for  the  owner,  designed 
for  the  particular  model. 

ONE  who  is  preparing  a  manual 
may  profitably  peruse  the  repair- 
man's manual,  for  this  matter  of  tools 
and  equipment,  as  issued  by  any  divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  by  Hudson  or 
Essex,  by  Willys-Overland,  by  Day- 
Fan  Electric,  by  Copeland  Refriger- 
ator, by  Baker  Oil  Burner,  or  by 
National  Cash  Register. 

The  manual  for  repairmen  fails  of 
its  purpose  unless  it  publishes  a 
"table  for  diagnosis  of  troubles."  The 
manuals  contain  an  interesting  lot  of 
titles   for   this   section,   among   which 


On  the  Job  of  Finding  it. 

Trouble  Shooting. 

Ifs— . 

Causes. 

? 

Servicing   Pointers. 
Servicing  Suggestions. 
Corrective  Data. 
First  Aid   Suggestions. 
Trouble  Shooting  Chart. 
From  Trouble  to  Cause. 

Repairmen,  be  it  remembered,  are 
not  literary  in  taste.  Long  descriptive 
pages  tire,  but  every  one  of  them  will 
run  his  eye  down  a  column  of  "diag- 
noses," and  when  he  spots  his  "trouble 
of  the  moment"  he  will  run  a  grimy 
finger  across  the  page  to  the  appro- 
priate remedy.  Here  again  it  is  well 
worth  any  man's  time  to  examine 
manuals  of  non-competitive  lines — no 
one  can  study  through  ten  pages  of 
a  motor-car  manual  given  to  "diag- 
nosis" without  sensing  the  dollar- 
value  of  thus  scheduling  all  possible 
difficulties.  This  section  of  the  manual 
is  the  most  used.  If  the  manual  be 
issued  without  it,  die  serviceman  does 
not  bother  to  carry  a  "book"  in  his 
kit:  with  it,  he  uses  the  manual  until 
it  falls  apart — then  he  retains  this 
part. 
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A  third  class  of  manual  reader  is 
tlie  servicing  crew  of  tlie  factory  that 
makes  productive  macliinery.  Ordi- 
narily, a  formal  manual  is  not  issued. 
The  men  are  attached,  all  the  time, 
to  the  factory  or  its  few  branches; 
tliev  are  in  and  out  of  the  plant. 
They  work,  therefore,  under  general 
instructions  as  to  company  policy; 
supplemented  by  circular  letters  and 
"bulletins"  which  explain  "kinks"  and 
recount  experiences  widi  servicing 
difficulties.  Such  manuals  as  do  exist 
for  this  class  of  servicemen  are  held 
pretty  closely  to  engineering  and 
technical  matter,  for  the  reason  that 
the  repairmen  work  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  factory. 

A  few  minor  matters  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  man  who  writes  a 
manual — for  any  one  of  the  three 
classes  of  readers. 

ONE  of  these  is  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex to  the  manual.  Herein — that 
is,  in  the  lack  of  indexes- — is  revealed 
that  the  factory  knows  so  intimately 
what  is  in  the  "book"  that  it  fails  to 
consider  the  serviceman  who  does  not 
know.  Of  more  than  100  service 
manuals,  of  all  types,  that  I  have 
examined,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  one 
with  a  proper  index.  If  there  is  one, 
I  have  missed  noting  it.  "Indexes" 
— so-called — there  are.  They  are, 
however,  properly  only  a  "table  of 
contents"  because  they  are  not  alpha- 
betical but  follow  the  order  of  pages, 
and — of  all-importance — they  are  not 
anal)'tical. 

The  manual,  further,  should  have 
a  glossary.  Day-Fan  for  radios  and 
Copeland  for  refrigeration — and,  of 
course,  others — show  how  useful  is  a 
page  or  two  of  "definition  of  terms." 
The  manufacturer  uses  technical  ter- 
minology so  commonly  that  he  does 
not  remember  the  serviceman,  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  in  whose  neighbor- 
hood words  connote  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent meaning;  for  example,  in  three 
or  four  States  a  "button"  is  "a  piece 
of  string  witliout  bone  or  other  orna- 
ment." 

No  manual  is  complete  without  a  list 
of  parts.  The  serviceman  should  not 
be  tempted  to  "guess  the  name  of  a 
part  when  ordering  it  and  then  expect 
the  factory  to  know  what  is  wanted." 
A  needless  caution,  this?  For  an 
answer,  examine  tlie  manual  of  your 
own  company! 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
servicing  by  Mr.  Moffett.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  December  28,  1927  issue. 
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Horace  H.  Delano,  Western  Advertising  Uanager 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
lose  Mccormick  Building 
Cbioago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Delano: 

We  have  never  seen  such  wonderful  response 
tx>  any  work  that  we  have  done  as  we  have  had  from 
the  Monitor  advertising.   Practically  all  other 
promises  of  co-operation  have  fallen  flat  after 
they  get  the  contraci,  but  we  are  receiving  co-op- 
eration from  your  representatives  all  over  the 
country. 

Being  a  new  product  and  new  on  the  market 
we  need  the  Monitor's  help  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
it.   We  hope  that  your  organization  can  continue 
their  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  we  assure  you  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  and  be  an  advertiser  in  tho 
Monitor  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  it. 
The  Monitor  is  the  one  paper  that  is  living  up  to  Its 
promises  to  us. 

Yours  tiTuly, 

JENNY  ■WREK  COMPANY, 


^- 


PK. 


"WiW  you  let  tts  tell  you  more  about 
the  Monitor's  special  dealer  co- 
operation and  merchandising! 


The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

AN     INTERNATIONAL     DAILY     NEWSPAPER 

"Nation-Wide  Dealer  Tie-in 
for  Manw/acturers" 

ADVERTISING  OFFICES  IN 

BOSTON,    NEW    YORK,    PHILADELPHIA,    MIAMI,    CLEVELAND,   DETROIT,    CHICAGO, 

ST.  LOUIS,    KANSAS   CITY,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  LOS   ANGELES,  SEATTLE,  PORTLAND, 

LONDON,  PARIS.  BERLIN,  PLORENCE 
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SOME  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  WRITING  FOR 


MAURICE  N.  WEYL 

President  Edward  Stern  &  Co. 

Philadelphia 


J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

President  Mount  Pleasant  Press 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 


JOHN  CLYDE  OSWALD 

Author  Lecturer 

New  York 


W.  J.  BUIE 

Treasurer  Hughes-Buie  Co. 

El  Paso,  Texas 


EDWIN  H.  STUART 

President  Edw.  H.  Stuart.  Inc. 

Pittsburgh 


A  periodical's  standing  in  its  industry  may  be  ac- 
curately determined  from  the  list  of  writers  who 
contribute  to  its  pages.  Here  are  twenty-four  men 
who  write  for 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 

and  four  who  are  making  its  freshly  designed 
covers.  Have  you  ever  met  a  more  interesting 
group  anywhere?  They  are  leaders  in  the  printing 
business,  advanced  thinkers,  men  of  ideas  and 
imagination.  Other  writers  of  the  same  high  qual- 
ity are  being  added  monthly. 


FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 

Special  Writer  Saturday 

Evening  Post 


WILLIAM  l;l,','  111. I, 

Production  Manager  Neweil- 

Emmett  Co.,  New  York 


HARRY  A.  GROESBECK.  JR. 

President  Walker  Engraving 

Corporation,  New  York 


ROBERT  F.  SALADE 

Author,  Technical  Writer 

Philadelphia 


L.  NELSON  NICHOLS 

New  York  Public  Library 

New  York 


EARL  H.  EMMONS 

Author,  Technical  Writer 

New  York 


FRED  W.  HOCH 

Field  Secretary  New  York 

Employing  Printers  Association 


R.  W.  WESSMAN 

President  J.  F.  Tapley  Co. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  HITCHNER 

Supt.  Pressroom  University  Pressi 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE    AMERICAN    PRINTER   DURING    1928 


FREDERIC  W.  GOUDY 

Type  Designer.  Author 

Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


JUDGE  ALFRED  E.  OMMEN 

Printers  Legal  Counsel 

New  York 


W.  ARTHUR  COLE 

General  Manager  Richard  Grafton 

Press.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WALTER  D.  TEAGUE 

Designer  and  Writer 

New  York 


PHILIP  L.  SNIFFIN 

Specialist  in  Direct  Advertising 

New  York 


Advertisements  of  high  class  machinery,  services, 
or  supplies,  make  an  excellent  accompaniment  for 
articles  written  by  high-class  men  of  the  craft. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 

(A  Robbins  Periodical,  edited  by  Edmund  G. 
Gress)  is  a  leader  and  its  readers  are  of  the  pro- 
gressive sort  that  welcome  new  material  and  ma- 
chinery for  a  better  product  and  more  efficient 
production  methods.  Inquiries  from  those  plan- 
ning advertising  for  the  printing  field  welcomed. 
Publishing  address:  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 
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President  Montague  Lee,  Inc. 

New  York 
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General  Superintendent  Federal 
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AT  NIGHT  dow^ntown  Detroit  assumes  every 
■^  »- aspect  ol  a  metropolitan  vVnite  >Vay. 
Electric  lignts  sparkle  ana  tell  tlie  tales  ol  adver- 
tisers. Tlieatres,  aancing  places — all  tlie  activities 
of  a  great  city  at  niglit.  For  Detroit  is  a  great  city, 
tke  fourtli  in  tlie  land,  and  already  jostling  lor 
tnird  place.  A  million  and  a  hall  souls  live  and 
spend  tlieir  dollars  here  —  enougn  to  merit  the 
attention  of  any  manufacturer.  To  cover  Detroit 
completely — to  reacin  all  the  colters  wlience  pours 
this  stream  of  gold  — Outdoor  Advertising 
is  necessary,  for  Outdoor  Advertising  blankets 
tke  town  and  all  its  people  ^ tliorougmy! 


'W^LKBR  Sc  CO- 


OUTDOOR     ADVERTISING 

Sellhig  Representatives  for 

POSTER.  PAINTED  and  ELECTRIC  DISPLAYS 

throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.  Est.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

'Advertiatng   and  Selling   to    Architects."    a  booklet 
Drepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    of 
the    architectural    field,    is   now    available. 
Your   copy    will    be    sent    upon    request. 

501    Fifth   Ave.  New   York 


What  Have  You 

that  I  can  handle  as  a  fipnro-tlmo  proposition? 
House  or^an,  direct  mall  cainpalKn,  sali'S  pro- 
mot  ion  plan  or  puldlratlon  copy  service?  Ob- 
tain the  spare  tlnie  Hcrvlccs  of  a  man  thoroughly 
fatnillar  with  the  pro-lucdon  of  such  material, 
at  &  worth- while  price.  Address  Boi  524. 
AdviTllslng  &  SelllnK.  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


Bakers  Weekly  ^^^'^^ 


P. 

ity 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO   OFFICE— 360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


The  Taxi  Weekly 

Cover.s    the    Whole    Cab     Industry 

New  York    Edition   Koce  to  10.000  taxlrjib  individual, 
tli-tt   aiid   cdinpiiny  operators.      Issued    Mondays. 
National    Edition,    goes    to    4.000    fleet    and    company 
oiioralors    ihrouKhnut    the    U.    S.      Issued   Mondays. 
Published    in    Its   Own    Printing    Plant  at 
54     West     7Ith     Street— New     York     City 


Learning  the  Lesson  of 
Chain  Store  Success 

[Continued  from  page  34] 

Chains  are  not  set  up  where  there 
are  no  stores.  They  start  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  there  is  a  proved  pros- 
pect of  doing  a  comfortable  volume. 

Unless  the  consumption  of  tlie 
neighborhood  expands  greatly,  the 
new  chain  unit  must  take  away  the 
trade  of  existing  individual  stores,  if 
it  is  successful. 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  in  con- 
sumption. 

The  chains  do  not  succeed  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  they  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people  they  serve  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  stores  which 
these  people  have  deserted. 

We  know  that  while  the  chain  units 
do  a  larger  volume  of  business,  they 
concentrate  on  the  items  which  move 
faster  and  build  their  volume  on  these 
items. 

WE  know  that  they  carry  a  smaller 
variety  of  stock  than  the  indi- 
vidual stores  carry,  however  their  rela- 
tive total  inventories  may  compare. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  individual 
stores  can  serve  all  of  the  public, 
while  the  chains  cannot  serve  certain 
sections  of  the  public. 

The  chains,  operating  cash  and 
carry  and  self  service  stores,  do  not 
fit  into  the  buying  habits  of  two 
classes  of  consumers: 

(1)  Those  who  cannot  arrange  to 
have  cash  on  hand  to  buy  when  they 
must  buy; 

(2)  Those  who  can  afford  tlie  con- 
venience of  deliveries  and  charge 
accounts,  whether  these  increase  cost 
or  not. 

So  we  have  the  chains  carrying 
fewer  items,  yet  doing  a  larger  vol- 
ume ;  plainly,  they  must  serve  a  larger 
area  and  attract  more  customers. 

We  have  the  individual  store  carry- 
ing a  larger  variety,  but  doing  a 
smaller  volume:  so  they  must  serve 
a  more  restricted  area. 

Charges  and  delivery  stores  carry 
wider  varieties  than  cash  and  carry 
stores. 

Cash  and  carry  stores,  in  turn,  stock 
a  wider  variety  than  self  service 
stores. 

Plainly,  the  self  service  stores  must 
attract  more  people  than  the  cash  and 
carry  stores  to  provide  them  with  tlie 
volume  necessary  to  support  them. 
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Ami  the  cash  and  cany  stores  must 
attract  more  people  than  llie  charge 
and  delivery  stores  to  provide  tliem 
with  the  volume  necessary  to  support 
them. 

The  lesson  in  this  is  that  tlie  self 
service  stores  could  get  the  larger 
number  of  customers  only  by  provid- 
ing more  nearly  what  these  customers 
want. 

SO  the  stock  of  a  self  service  store 
is  the  truest  reflection  of  developed 
consumer  demand  and  general  ac- 
ceptance. 

Price,  made  possible  by  concentra- 
tion on  fewer  items  and  less  expensive 
attendance,  proves  a  stronger  attrac- 
tion than  variety. 


ADVANTAGES 

of  Ch.\ins:  of  Others: 

Larger  volume  Personal   initiative 

Faster  selling  (when  the  oumer 

Smaller  variety  really  has  it) 
Larger  area 
More  customers 


There  is  one  other  lesson  that  may 
be  drawn  from  chain   store  methods. 

This  is  coordination  of  supply  with 
demand,  made  possible  by  the  coor- 
dination of  the  warehouse  and  the 
individual  units  of  the  chain. 

The  success  of  the  chain,  experi- 
enced chain  store  operators  say,  de- 
pends on  operating  a  capacity  ware- 
house. 

There  must  be  enough  unit  stores 
to  provide  this  aggregate  volume. 

Then  the  exact  measure  of  the  rate 
of  flow  for  all  items  through  the  mul- 
tiple stores  permits  buying  advanta- 
geously and  handling  economically. 

The  individual  store  cannot  reflect 
consumer  demand  and  unerringly  pro- 
vide volume  items  in  precise  accord 
with  consumer  requirements  as  the 
chain  stores  can. 

They  cannot  concentrate,  en  masse, 
to  provide  capacity  warehouses  which 
handle  volume  items  to  the  maximum, 
with  a  minimum  of  slow  moving 
items. 

Slow  movement  costs  money.  Every 
minute  that  jm  item  rests  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  stockroom  costs 
money. 

To  meet  chain  store  competition, 
individual  stores  must  solve  this  key 
problem:  capacity  warehouses  of  fast 
moving  items,  with  a  minimum,  selec- 
tive inventory. 


12  MORE 

adopt  this  seal 


'~rO  date  257 
-*■  manufacturers 
are  u.sing  the  Child 
Life  Seal  of  Ap- 
proval. 

They  find  it  an 
important  aid  in  both  advertis- 
ing and  selling. 

For  it  carries  the  approval  of 
a  3.5c  magazine  read  in  more 
than  200,000  homes  of  good  in- 
come—  all  with  children. 


And  it  brings  the 
further  endorse- 
ment of  one  of 
America's  best 
known  publishers, 
Rand  MCNally  & 
Compau3^ 

Get  all  the  facts!  Ask  your 
agency.  Or  write  direct.  The 
Merchandising  Bureau,  Child 
Life,  536  S.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago. 


CHILD  UFE 


Rand  M^Nally  &  Company 


Publishers 


Chicago 


'Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

,  GAf^  EMGIMECniWO  ^'*» 
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Equivalents 


I  WONDER  why  engineers  and 
architects  can't  investigate  the 
merits  and  suitability  of  products 
or  devices  and  specify  what  they  want, 
rather  than  leaving  the  bars  down  by 
naming  a  product — "or  its  equiv- 
alent." 

What  is  an  equivalent? 

Is  there  any  such  thing? 

Good  advertising  by  makers  of 
bond  papers  in  recent  years  has  taught 
buyers  of  printing  to  specify  the  exact 
brand,  weight  and  tint  of  stock  they 
desire — and  all  printers  figuring  on 
the  job  are  on  exactly  the  same  basis: 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale: 
Once  upon  a  time  a  purchasing 
agent  was  promoted.  In  cleaning  bis 
desk  for  his  successor  he  ran  across 
a  sheet  of  bond  paper  bearing  the 
initialed  inscription: 


ADOPTED    AS    STANDARD: 
MARCH    1,    1910 


Then  he  compared  it  with  the  cur- 
rent letter  head  from  his  last  pur- 
chase. They  were  miles  apart!  Yet 
every  purchase  he  had  made  since 
1910  had  specified  "match  the  last 
sample,"  without  specifying  the  brand 
name.  That,  you  see,  was  before  the 
paper  mills  had  established  standards 
of  quality  through  intelligent  adver- 
tising. 

A  case  where  an  equivalent  never 
■was  quite  an  equivalent — and  each 
successive  bidder  skinned  the  quality. 
Each  bit  of  "skin"  removed  was  im- 
perceptible, of  course,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  skinnings  was  a  sheet 
that  looked  poor  indeed,  beside  the 
original  standard. 

Contractors  like  that  "equivalent" 
stuff.  It  gives  them  a  chance  to  buy 
the  cheapest  substitute  they  think 
they  can  get  by  with.  Especially  on 
political  contracts,  where  inspectors 
are  "good  fellows" — or  worse. 

Isn't  the  paper  mill  plan  the  better? 
Good  advertising  to  stimulate  the 
demand.  Quality  held  rigorously 
up  to  a  high  standard.  Same  price  to 
everybody,  in  given  quantities. 

I'd  like  to  get  your  reaction;  with 
specific  examples  of  the  abuse  of  the 
"equivalent." 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  VOW 

608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Industrial  Power  has  NO  "Equivalent." 
It  is  the  only  publication  that  covers  the 
ivhole  field  for  its  advertisers.  Only  pocket 
sisc  magazine  and  just  about  the  only  one 
that  ever  gets  out  of  the  hectic  hurly-burly 
of  the  office,  into  the  quiet  of  the  home,  the 
street  car,  suburban  train  or  the  long- 
distance Pullman  trip.  It  reaches  42,000  of 
America's  best  plants  at  $3.58  per  pane  per 
1000  plants  reached. 


^her   weeV- 


In  the  Wrong  Business 

I  make  this  extract  from  an  English  guide 
book  to  Rome — "In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the 
sale  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly. 
However,  most  of  the  well  known  foreign 
brands  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  can  be 
purchased,  especially  in  the  larger  cities. 
Cigars  of  the  cheroot  variety  are  on  sale 
almost  everywhere.  They  must  be  smoked 
to  be  believed." 

The  man  who  wrote  this  is  in  the  wrong 
business.  Instead  of  compiling  guide  books, 
he  should  be  the  star  copywriter  of  some 
big  advertising  agency.  In  less  than  ten 
words,  he  conjures  up  a  picture  which  every 
man  who  has  ever  been  to  Italy  is  familiar 
with.  "They  must  be  smoked  to  be  believed," 
— can  you  beat  it? 

The  Americanization  of  Europe 

Some  time  ago,  in  Advertising  &  Selling, 
Floyd  Parsons  commented  on  the  fact  that 
Europe  is  being  Americanized.  It  is.  Be- 
yond question  it  is.  And  I,  for  one,  regret 
it.  This  will  be  a  sorry  world  when  all  the 
men  and  women  in  it  think  and  act  and 
dress  alike.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  ten- 
dency nowadays.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  we  of  all  peoples  whose  ideas  in 
music,  dress  and  in  certain  forms  of  art  are 
being  copied  the  world  over. 

On  the  station  platform  at  Rome  the 
morning  I  left,  the  news  vendors'  wagon 
was  laden  with  copies  of  the  American- 
Magazine,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mun- 
sey's  and  Good  Housekeeping.  Cash  regis- 
ters are  in  use  in  many  of  the  stores  in 
Italy.  Typewriters  of  American  make  are 
everywhere.  American  lubricating  oils  are 
on  sale  all  over  Italy.  So  are  American 
fountain  pens,  American  safety  razors,  Amer- 
ican cameras  and  American  toothpastes. 
And  in  the  windows  of  the  music  stores  of 
Naples  and  Florence  and  Rome,  songs  of 
ihe  "Brown  Eyes — why  are  you  blue?" 
variety  outnumber  the  Italian  songs  three  to 
(me. 

This  last-named  state  of  affairs  is  hard  to 
understand.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
musical  race  in  the  world — a  race  which 
has  to  its  credit  as  long  a  list  of  operas  as 
any  otiier,  a  race  which  sings  almost  as 
easily  as  it  talks.  Yet,  nowadays,  the  de- 
mand in  the  line  of  music  is  for  the  produc- 
tions of  a  people  who  have  no  real  ability 
as  musicians.  What  is  even  stranger  is  that 
Italians,  who  have  a  sense  of  the  dratnatic 
far  in  excess  of  any  other  race,  have  accom- 


plished practically  nothing  in  the  way  of 
motion  pictures.  They  have,  it  is  true,  pro- 
duced a  few,  a  very  few  capable  actors  for 
the  screen,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  really 
worthwhile  Italian  film.  Those  I  have  seen 
strike  me  as  incoherent  or  uninteresting, 
which  is  just  as  bad. 

The  Language  of  Bu.siness 

French  may  be  (it  once  was,  beyond 
doubt)  the  language  of  diplomacy,  but  Eng- 
lish is  becoming  the  Language  of  Business; 
and  of  sport  as  well.  In  Florence,  for  exam- 
ple, for  one  window  sign  in  Italian  there  are 
three  in  English.     Here  are  some  examples: 

In  this  shop  you  shall  find  the  most  mod- 
erated prices. 

Ring!    I  come  at  once. 

Second   choise. 

Enter!     The  best  models  are  inside. 

On  account  of  the  revaluation  of  the  lira, 
our  prices  have  been   revisioned. 

It  is  the  American  dollar  and  the  English 
pound  that  these  people  are  after.  Even  in 
the  hotels,  and  not  the  highest  priced  ones 
only,  the  notices  to  guests  are  in  English. 
In  not  one  of  the  many  hotels  I  have  been 
in  in  the  last  three  months  have  I  seen  a 
notice  in  any  other  language.  One  never 
hears  French  in  these  hotels.  Seldom  does 
one  hear  German.  English,  the  American 
kind  as  well  as  the  English,  is  pretty  nearly 
universal. 

Optimism  Plus 

The  most  optimistic  man  I  have  met  since 
I  left  New  York  three  months  ago  is  an 
Englishman. 

He  isn't  a  bit  disturbed  about  the  fact 
that)  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  as  great  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  "Conditions  were  far  worse  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,"  he  says.  "We  shall  pull 
through."  He  has  never  been  in  America 
but  he  has  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  political  situation  in  the  United  States 
than  the  average  American.  He  has  an  in- 
tense admiration  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  en- 
tirely approves  of  the  debt  settlement.  "I 
wish  we  could  borrow  Mr.  Hoover  for  the 
next  five  years,"  he  said.  "If  we  paid  the 
debt  in  full  right  now,  you  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money.  I  think  it  might 
ruin  you."  And  he  believes  that  the  experi- 
ences through  which  Britain  is  passing  are 
exactly  what  she  needs  to  toughen  her.  "We 
are  at  our  best  when  our  backs  are  to  the 
wall.  It  is  prosperity,  not  poverty,  that  is 
our  greatest  enemy." 

No  matter  what  argument  one  brings  up, 
he  has  a  cheerful  and  convincing  answer. 
Nothing  can  daunt  the  man.  And  if  all 
Britishers  were  like  him,  the  future  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  would  be 
bright    indeed.  Jamoc 

llf' rilten  from  Trieste] 
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So  vast  a  market  is  Chicago  that  it  more 
than  justifies  special  localized  merchandis- 
ing effort  on  a  substantial  scale  by  all 
advertisers.  The  potential  return  available 
to  such  effort  is  tremendous;  Chicago 
possesses  not  only  a  huge  populace  but  one 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  invariably  pros- 
perous. 

Naturally  advertising  designed  to  influence 
Chicago  should  be  placed  where  the 
greatest  number  of  Chicagoans  will  have 
opportunity  to  read  and  react  to  it. 

In  January  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
led  all  Chicago  daily  newspapers  in  city 
circulation;  in  the  evening  field  the  lead 
was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
Advertisers  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer- 
ican are  assured  a  circulation  of  well  over  a 
half-million,  more  than  90%  of  which  is 
concentrated  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 


National 

Advertising 

Executives 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE 

General  Manager 

National  Advertising 

9  E.  40th  Street 

New  York  City 

V 

H.  A.  KOEHLER 

Manager 

Chicago  Office 

929  Hears  Building 

Chicago 

W.  M.  NEWMAN 

Manager 

American  Home  Journal 

1007  Hears  Building 

Chicago 

V 
F.  C.  WHEELER 

Manager 

Automotive  Advertising 

901  Hearst  Building 

Chicago 

I- 

L.  C.  BOONE 

t'  Manager 

Book  Tower  Building 

Detroit 


S.  B.  CHITTENDEN 

Manager 

BoSon  Office 

5  Winthrop  Square 

l^Boston 

I- 

CONGERI&?  MOODY 

Representatwes 

on  Pacific  CoaSl 

927  Hears  Building 

San  Francisco 


FRED  H.  DRUEHL 

[         Manager 

RocheSer  Office 

ij6  St^  Paul  Street 

RocheSer,  N.  Y. 

"b 

KENNETH  J.  NIXON 

Manager 

Atlanta  Office 

82  Marietta  Street 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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a  good  newspaper 
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This  Modern  Style — If  Any 


[Continued  from  page  24] 


edges  and  shining  surfaces.  See  the 
polished  marble  and  brass  eggs  and 
cylinders  of  Brancusi's  sculpture,  but 
see,  too,  a  Rolls  Royce  car,  an  air- 
plane propeller,  a  printing  press. 
Beautiful,  efEcient,  of  this 
day,  all  of  them. 

Then  see  the  same  quali- 
ties in  women's  hats  and 
gowns  —  those  at  least  that 
come  from  the  smart  Paris- 
ian courturiers.  They  are 
simple  to  the  last  degree, 
deriving  their  beauty  from  a 
subtlety  of  line  that  would 
have  been  inconceivable  and 
imperceptible  before  this 
day.  Women  never  before 
were  content  with  so  little 
nor  were  they  capable  of 
such  delicate  discrimination. 
And  never  were  they  more 
comfortable. 

An  urban  spirit  connotes 
a    degree    of    sophistication 
that  loathes  pretense  and 
pretentiousness.    The  mod- 
ern sophisticate  takes  a  cold 
delight  in   puncturing  wind 
bags    and    unstufiSng    shirts. 
He  is  a  reservoir  of  derision. 
He  looks  with  indulgence  on 
the   natural   and   unadorned 
frailties    of    human    nature 
but  is  merciless  to  its  pomp- 
ous   virtues.       He    has    no 
taste   for   gilt   cornices   and 
crimson  plush,  nor  for  any 
fussiness   or   stiffness   what- 
ever.    Note  the  progressive 
simplification    of    motor 
cars   not   yet   arrived   at  its 
ultimate  goal,  but  evidencing 
a  new  and  general  appreciation  of  fine 
line  and  fine  proportions.  My  lady  is  as 
trim  and  delicately  designed  as  her  car 
and  the  two  suit  each  other  perfectly. 
Good    architects    are    designing    their 
buildings  in  the  same  spirit  of  insist- 
ence on  line  and  proportion,  depend- 
ing for  their  effect  on  the  interplay  of 
planes  and  solids.    Those  furnaces  at- 
tended by  dinner-coated  gentlemen  in 
the  advertisements  are  noticeably  lack- 
ing in  the  red  bulls'  eyes  and  nickel- 
plated  urns  that  adorned  our  ancestral 
stoves.    A  refrigerator  today  is  almost 
as   chaste   and   severe   a   cube   as   the 


block  of  ice  it  no  longer  requires. 
The  smartest  coiffures  are  tight  to  the 
wearers'  skulls,  but  with  infinite  art  in 
the  disposition  of  their  partings  and 
their    edges.     Drawings,    too,    are    re- 
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duced  to  their  bare  bones,  with  only 
such  elaboration  as  is  necessary  to 
complete  a  given  pattern  of  line,  form 
and  color. 

An  urban  spirit  loathes,  above  all 
things,  boredom.  Along  with  the  su- 
perfluous and  pretentious,  it  rejects 
whatever  is  trite  and  too  familiar. 
Consequently,  it  has  no  taste  for  real- 
ism, because  realism  is  omnipresent 
and  obvious  and  hence  a  bore.  In  art 
it  deliberately  avoids  realism  and 
seeks  a  fresh  creation,  a  new  signifi- 
cance in  pattern,  in  pure  design.  It 
prefers   a   closer  affinity   to   geometry 


than  to  photography.  People  and 
objects  are  interesting,  not  in  them- 
selves but  in  tlieir  relation  to  the 
whole  pattern,  and  their  drawing  is 
subordinated  to  that  pattern.  And  in 
the  pattern  an  effect  of  life  and  move- 
ment is  sought  by  an  unrealistic  play 
of  light,  an  arbitrary  chiaroscuro.  The 
dull,  the  heavy  handed,  the  stupid 
rendition  is  the  unforgivable  sin.  Omit 
what  cannot  be  made  significant; 
elaborate  nothing  beyond  its  struc- 
tural necessities. 

An  urban  spirit  loves, 
above  all  things,  to  be 
amused.  Humor  is  the  ever- 
present  salt  of  modern  art. 
People  are  funny  things  and 
life  a  funny  spectacle.  Even 
tragedy  and  sorrow  can  be 
accepted  with  a  smile,  how- 
ever wry.  The  humor  of 
Matisse  is  not.  of  course,  the 
humor  of  Bud  Fisher,  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  humor 
in  Matisse's  paintings.  Prac- 
tically all  modern  bric-a-brac 
is  delicately  amusing.  There 
is  humor,  and  I  don't  mean 
only  the  unintentional  va- 
riety, in  much  modern  ty- 
pography, while  practically 
all  modernistic  illustration 
and  commercial  design  is 
done  with  the  tongue  slightly 
in  the  cheek. 

See  how  all  these  char- 
acteristics add  up  to  make 
an  impressive  total :  a  love  of 
life,  movement  and  speed; 
a  love  of  hard  and  bare 
simplicity  coupled  with  an 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  fine 
line  and  proportion;  a 
hatred  of  pretense  and  pre- 
tentiousness, of  superfluities 
and  fussiness:  an  equal  re- 
pugnance to  the  hackneyed 
and  the  tiresome:  a  keen 
perception  of  the  humorous 
element  in  all  that  exists  and  all  that 
happens.  Such  is  the  truly  modern 
man,  and  such  are  the  characteristics 
that  we  find  dormant  in  practically  all 
his  arts  and  crafts.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  we  begin  to  suspect  that  this 
age  is  giving  birth  to  an  authentic 
style?  It  has  not  yet  reached  its  full 
development,  of  course,  but,  after  all, 
it  is  only  some  50  or  60  years  since 
Cezanne,  that  first  fruit  of  modernism, 
began  dropping  his  canvasses  absent- 
mindedly  in  the  fence  corners  of  his 
native  fields.  There  hasn't  been  much 
lime  for  development  as  yet.  but  there 
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is  a  very  considerable  future  ahead; 
and  if  this  is  really  a  style,  we  may 
expect  it  to  spread  until  not  a  single 
newly-made  chair  or  door-knob,  iiousc, 
or  printed  page,  is  unaffected  by  it. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  printing'.'' 
Why,  simply  everytliing.  Modern  art 
cannot  be  detaclied  from  its  ivu'k- 
ground  of  current  life,  and  the  new 
tendencies  in  printing  cannot  be  un- 
derstood except  by  comprehending 
their  relationship  to  all  phases  of 
modern  art.  Such  an  understanding 
will  lead  one  to  see  that  a  lot  of  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  things  being 
done  today  have  no  reason  or  justifica- 
tion and  are  in  just  as  bad  taste  as 
they  look.  Good  typography  in  the 
modernistic  manner  will  be  legible 
first  of  all — although  legibility  is  yet 
to  be  defined.  It  will  not  be  as  static 
as  the  classic  styles,  but  will  have 
more  movement  and  perhaps  more 
s)Tnmetrical  arrangements.  It  will  be 
simple  and  honest,  avoiding  superflu- 
ities and  extraneous  elaborations.  It 
will  depart  widely  from  classical  pre- 
cedents, but  it  will  display  a  fine  sen- 
sitiveness to  good  proportions  and 
beautiful  arrangements,  wherein  it  has 
so  far  failed  most  lamentably. 

IT  will  use  little  traditional  material, 
although  good  classic  types  will 
be  used  in  ways  that  relieve  them  of 
their  triteness.  It  will  gradually  dis- 
card those  archaisms  which  are  now 
confused  with  modernism  —  the  re- 
vivals of  Directoire  and  Victorian 
types  and  rule  twisting.  The  present 
craze  for  creating  doubtful  pictures 
and  decorations  out  of  rules  and 
squares  and  parentheses  will  succumb 
to  better  taste  and  pass  without  regret. 
The  printer  will  realize  that  modern- 
ism does  not  mean  black  face  type,  al- 
though he  will  be  free  to  use  black 
type  if  he  has  sufficient  taste  to  do  it 
properlv. 

In  short,  the  modernistic  typog- 
raphy as  finally  evolved  will  be  very 
different  from  the  classical,  but  it  will 
be  just  as  hard  to  do  well.  It  will  still 
require  just  as  much  taste,  knowledge 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  printer  as 
good  printing  has  always  required. 
The  difference  will  be  that  the  printer 
will  lie  guided  by  new  rules  and  stand- 
ards, and  work  to  produce  results,  not 
unlike  classical  printing,  but  like  the 
art  of  his  current  day.  And  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  universal,  accepted  style  will 
be  so  great  that  he  will  have  more 
fun  witli  his  work  than  he  has  had  for 
generations. 


Frank  Talk  About  the 

Subscription  Methods  of  a 

Co-operative  Dairy  Paper 
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'HE  subscription  methods  of  the  Dairymen's  League  News 
are  as  clean-cut  as  those  of  any  privately  owned  farm 
paper. 

The  contract  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  authorizes  the  deduction 
of  ^1  a  year  in  advance  for  his  subscription  to  the  Dairymen's 
League  News.  The  subscriber  is  fully  aware  of  this  deduction 
which  is  indicated  upon  one  of  his  milk  checks. 

In  addition,  there  are  about  15,000  dairymen  who  send  in 
voluntary  subscriptions,  fully  paid.  No  circulation  solicitors 
are  employed,  nor  are  premiums  or  other  special  inducements 
ever  offered  to  attract  subscribers. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  circulation  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  is  concentrated  in  the  New  York  City  Milk  Shed, 
there  is  also  a  scattering  circulation  throughout  the  world. 
Advertisers  often  receive  inquiries  from  heads  of  dairy  depart- 
ments in  foreign  lands. 

The  farmer-owned  dairy  paper  offers  you  the  most  complete 
coverage  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  New  York  City  Milk  Shed, 
and  at  lowest  cost — 50c  a  line. 

Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card  forwarded  on  request. 


Dairy    farma 
of    this    area 
supply     New 
York    CUu 
\eith    fluid 
milk     at     profit 
able    prices. 


dairymen's 
News 


New  York 

11  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A-  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Pennsylvania  4760 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  SaUe  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


Important  Announcement 


THE  NEW  AGE  ILLUSTRATED,  for- 
merly SUCCESS  MAGAZINE,  has 
suspended  publication.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  we  have  contracted 
to  fill  all  unexpired  subscriptions  of  the 
above-mentioned  magazine,  thereby  merg- 
ing its  circulation  with  that  of  PSYCHOL- 
OGY MAGAZINE. 

With  these  additional  subscribers,  PSY- 
CHOLOGY now  has  60,0(10  net  paid  sub- 
scriptions, together  with  70,000  newsstand 
sales  per  month,  totaling  130,000  guaran- 
teed net  paid  circulation  per  issue. 


The  following  rates  will  become  effec- 
tive with  the  May,  1928,  issue:  $400.00  a 
page;  $285.00  two  columns;  $160.00  a 
column,  and  $1.20  a  line. 

PSYCHOLOGY  is  now  entering  its  sixth 
year  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  profitable  advertising  mediimi. 

Ask  any  advertisers  using  it  and  they 
will  tell  you  it  will  pay  vou  to  add  PSY- 
CHOLOGY to  your  list. 

Advertising  forms  close  the  third  of  the 
month  preceding   date  of  issue. 


PSYCHOLOGY  PUBUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 

\^  .— I   f>()lli   Sire.  I         i.luiili'-i  II.  l)<-si:rfy.     iilrrrlisiiig   MniinniT 
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CHAIR; 


^  |)AGEW00D  was  injured  in  an  auto- 
t  mobile  accident  the  day  before  the  big 
meeting  with  the  12  members  of  the 
B.T.  and  U.  He  couldn't  come;  the 
meeting  would  not  wait;  so  the  13th 
chair  was  filled  by  Johnson,  a  junior 
salesman. 

Johnson  got  the  order  chiefly  because 
Pagewood  had  been  farsighted  enough 
to  have  the /acts  properly  arranged  for 
presentation  to  carry  his  selling  talk 
step  by  step — all  in  a  visual  selling 
display  binder. 

The  human  equation  is  always  uncer- 
tain— the  pre-arranged  story  is  definite 
and  sure. 

Write  for  information  on  Burkhardt 
Visual  Selling  Helps — display  binders 
for  salesmen;  Burk-Art  book  and 
catalog  covers;  loose-leaf  devices,  etc. 

THE  BURKHARDT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Larned  and  Second  Streets    ■•    Detroit,  Mich. 


m  Di/mmr-  v/smsniJNG  helps 
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Please    enter    my    subscription    for    one    year    (26    issues)     at    $3.00    and 
send  bill. 
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The  Re-Shuffling  of 
Retail  Lines 

[Continued  from  page  36] 

steps."  The  fewer  retail  outlets  tlie 
consumer  need  visit,  the  sooner  the 
shopping  is  over.  Therein  has  lain 
the  prosperity  of  the  department  store. 
But  of  late  years  the  smaller  store  has 
come  into  greater  favor — perhaps  be- 
cause of  less  rigidity  in  lines. 

There  is  another  significant  factor 
in  the  situation — profit.  It  isn't  all  a 
beautiful  dream  of  "service"  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer.  The  bald  fact  is 
that  these  added,  alien  lines  are  picked 
for  their  exceptional  profit  possibil- 
ities. 

THE  cigar  store  has  found  that 
there  is  actually  a  bigger  profit  on 
"sundry"  items  than  on  their  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  Cigarettes  are  but  60  per 
cent  of  the  business  in  some  of  these 
stores,  and  the  price  margin  is  very 
small.  Therefore  many  cigar  stores  are 
glad  to  handle  a  popular  item  which 
will  show  a  good  gross  profit  and  will 
appeal  to  customers.  For  instance,  a 
toothbrush!  The  theory  is  that  com- 
mon personal  necessities,  if  displayed 
when  a  man  is  buying  tobacco,  will 
remind  him  of  his  refill  needs.  A 
man  usually  forgets  to  buy  a  new 
toothbrush,  unless  his  wife  does  it 
for  him;  so  by  drawing  his  attention 
to  it  at  an  auspicious  time  he  will 
quickly  make  the  purchase.  That  is 
why  razors,  blades,  shaving  cream, 
etc.  are  also  being  sold — even  um- 
brellas. The  United  Cigar  Stores, 
outside  of  New  York  City,  have  a 
chain  of  combination  drug  and  cigar 
stores  called  the  United  Chemists 
Stores.  These  are  located  in  forty 
cities  like  Watertown,  Waterbury, 
Hartford,  etc.,  and  these  stores  carry  a 
complete  line  of  smoking  things,  drugs 
and  the  sundries  that  go  with  the  mod- 
ern chain  store.  In  practically  all 
their  New  York  City,  and  other  city 
stores,  they  carry  many  items  which 
are  not  connected  with  smoking.  For 
instance,  such  articles  as  candy,  clocks 
and  watches,  cameras,  flashlights, 
safety  razors  and  razor  blades,  tooth- 
brushes, shaving  creams  and  tooth 
pastes  are  stocked.  Perhaps  it  does 
not  seem  so  strange  to  have  a  man's 
retail  outlet  flooded  with  alien  items 
which  are,  however,  essentially,  man's. 
Very  few  retail  outlets  are,  how- 
over,  essentially,  man's.  His  very 
underwear  is  not  entirely  his  own  pri- 
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Some  catalogs  go  to  work 
...some  go  to  pieces 


WHEN  the  catalog  to  which 
you've  given  so  much  thought 
and  work  leaves  your  hands,  is  it  going 
to  work  or  is  it  going  to  pieces?  Often 
a  fault  in  the  cover  is  responsible  for 
waste  of  time  and  effort. 

It  pays  to  cover  your  catalogs  with 
Fabrikoid.  Tough,  sturdy,  durable, 
Fabrikoid  stands  up  under  rough 
handling  and  long  usage.  It  is  water- 
proof, scuff-proof,  grease-proof,  stain- 
proof — ink   can    be   washed    off   with 


water.  Fabrikoid  gives  your  catalog  a 
cover  of  permanency. 

In  appearance,  too,  Fabrikoid  immediately 
commands  respectful  attention.  It  is  not 
expensive,  yet  it  immediately  makes  an 
impression  of  quality,  of  prestige.  It  is  the 
cover  that  introduces  the  catalog  to  the 
reader — and  no  finer  introduction  can  be 
given. 

For  a  long-living,  hard-working  catalog — • 
use  Fabrikoid. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Fabrikoid  Division,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


f  "DU  PONT  Ri 


FABRIKOID 

MAKES     COVERS     SAY     "ATTENTION!" 
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DIARIO  DE  M  MARINA 


LA  HABANA,  CUBA 


YOU  can  estimate  the  relative  values  of  the  space 
in  tlie  different  newspapers  of  Cuba  by  the  same 
methods  you  use  domestically.  Advertising  is 
good  or  bad;  a  success  or  a  failure,  for  the  same 
reasons  there,  as  here.  Given  a  worthy  product, 
good  distribution,  a  fair  price,  and  a  story  well  told 
— success  depends  on  what  means  you  use  to  tell  the 
puljlic  about  it. 


Through 


sound  editorial  and  business  policies, 
Diario  de  La  Marina  has  weathered  95  consecutive 
years  of  publishing  in  Cuba — something  to  be  very 
proud  of.  Published  every  day,  with  a  rotogravure 
section  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays;  sold  throughout 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  Diario  de  La  Marina  offers  you 
a  real  way  of  reaching  Cubans — and  leaving  a  last- 
ing impression. 

Diario  de  La  Marina  has  a  tremendous  circulation — 
but  more  than  that  it  has  quality  circulation.  Its 
readers  are  the  leaders  in  Cuban  life — -sports — 
society — business. 


For  rates  and  full  particulars  on  the  daily,  Sunday 
editions  and  the  rotogravure  section  please  apply  to 
any  of  the  accredited  foreign  advertising  agencies  in 
the  United  States,  or  direct  to  Jose  Sobrino,  Adminis- 
trador.  Diario  de  Ln  Marina.  Prado  103.  Habana.  Cuba. 


DIARIO  DE  LA  MARINA 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  o*  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
7l3t  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and   ABC. 


ANY  SIZE-ANY  QUANTITY 
Schaefer-Ross  Company,  Inc. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 
MaasUIon.  Ohio      Good  Sulesinen  Wanted 


"For  the  Discriminating" 

clrcnliir  describing  tlie  host  marltet  In 
Anierit-a's  largest  city  and  bow  to  reacli  it, 
si'tit  on  reqnest. 

ri.im  MKMHKUS  or  nkw  york 

:tr<S  Fifth    \  venue  \o«    lOrk  I'ilj 


vate  affair,  being  purchased  by  his 
wife.  Men's  clothing  stores  have 
stocked  women's  top  coats,  and  men's 
hat  shops  have  women's  hats!  The 
Knox  Hat  Company,  originally  makers 
of  men's  hats,  now  sell  women's  hats, 
women's  clothes,  accessories  like  flow- 
ers, etc.  Wallach  Brothers  sell  women's 
coats  as  well  as  men's. 

In  the  South,  there  are  several  large 
hardware  stores  that  have  furniture 
departments.  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  the  general  store  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  hardware  store  taking 
a  part  of  its  stock  of  sundries,  and 
drug  and  other  stores  taking  the 
rest.  The  bobbed  hair  vogue  has 
brought  clippers  into  the  realm  of  the 
hardware  store.  And  what  brought 
such  incongruous  items  into  the  hard- 
ware store  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  you 
may  find  gasoline,  groceries,  radio, 
silverware,  watches,  magazines,  toys, 
fertilizers  and  leather  goods;  bird 
cages  and  automobile  accessories 
there. 

IN  this  overlapping  era  of  retail 
merchandising,  we  find  a  clothing 
chain  store  in  St.  Louis  (Catling's) 
which  sells  automobile  tires  and  jew- 
elry; and  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit 
Company  sell  automobile  tires!  Sny- 
der's in  St.  Louis  has  women's  hats  in 
their  men's  hat  chain  stores,  which 
they  claim  equalizes  their  sales 
throughout  the  year. 

Even  the  "5  and  10  cent  stores"  are 
not  really  that  alone.  Their  latest  in- 
cursion is  into  the  food  field — canned 
foods,  glassed  preserves,  etc.  There 
is  used  in  Woolworth's  chain  stores  a 
scheme  to  get  around  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing at  higher  prices  than  10  cents,  by 
selling  parts  of  a  complete  item  at  10 
cents  per  part.  Thus  the  double  boil- 
er, for  instance,  with  three  parts; 
sells  for  30  cents  in  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores.  Electrical  appurtenances, 
lamps,  radio  parts,  are  sold  in  this 
manner. 

Large  quantities  of  imitation  jew- 
elry are  found  in  the  drug  and 
women's  clothing  stores.  Hats  and 
caps  may  be  bought  in  shoe  stores. 
Many  shoe  shops  sell  hosiery  and  also 
purses  and  bags  to  match  shoes.  Some 
women's  shoe  stores  sell  millinery. 

Is  it  sound  merchandising?  Is  it 
too  muddled?  Is  there  logic  behind  it? 
Apparently  there  is,  but  it  should  only 
be  entered  into  by  retailers  or  manu- 
facturers after  careful  research.  The 
thing  has  a  mule-like  kick  in  it,  which 
may  come  when  least  expected. 
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Fifteen  Sales  Steps 

[Continued  from  page  28] 

peddler.  With  tlie  cultured  dealer,  the 
lack  of  them  may  prove  fatal.  The 
sales  manager  for  a  house  manufactur- 
ing an  automotive  specialty  says,  "Be- 
fore I  employ  a  salesman  I  take  him 
out  to  a  meal  witli  me." 

Integrity.  Of  course!  But  you 
can't  teach  it  in  a  sales  manual. 

Faith.  Yes,  faitli  is  a  primary  need. 
And  the  salesman  must  have  faith 
in  many  varieties — faith  in  himself, 
faith  in  his  line,  faith  in  his  dealers, 
faith  in  his  territory.  Practically  all 
tliose  forms  of  faith  can  be  built  up. 
The  first — faith  in  one's  self — may 
seem  most  diflicult,  but  if  all  the  other 
faiths  are  built  up,  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  no  reason  can  be  found  for 
the  non-existence  of  the  first.  It  simply 
disappears. 

Recuperation.  A  New  Yorker  who 
has  made  an  enviable  record  at  sell- 
ing motor-trucks  may  be  found  every 
Friday  night  at  the  ringside  of  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  He  explains.  "I 
enjov  watching  good  boxing  for  its 
own  sake,  but  on  top  of  that,  a  good 
fight  has  the  effect  of  bucking  me  up 
for  days.  It's  a  lesson  in  getting  up 
after  you're  knocked  over,  and  car- 
rying on  even  when  things  are  utterly 
against  you."  Certain  it  is  that  "Re- 
cuperation" is  a  most  important  char- 
acteristic in  good  salesmanship.  The 
candidate  must  be  able  to  take  a  lot  of 
"Your  price  is  too  high"  without  get- 
ting grogg)'.  He  must  be  able  to  rise 
at  the  count  of  nine  in  face  of  that 
solar-plexus  blow,  "I  buy  only  from 
my  father-in-law."  The  salesman  with- 
out extraordinary  recuperative  pow- 
ers is  no  salesman  at  all. 

Interest.  That  almost  goes  first, 
doesn't  it?  Interest  in  one's  goods,  in- 
terest in  one's  customer  list,  interest 
in  one's  territory.  Of  course,  no  one 
in  any  line  of  work  gets  far  without 
interest,  but  probably  the  need  is  ex- 
ceptionally great  in  selling. 

Activity.  Not  mere  rushing  around. 
Not  necessarily  most  calls  per  day. 
Not  even,  perhaps,  a  big  clean-up  in 
a  new  territory.  Activity,  rather,  that 
is  steady  and  sane  at  building  up  vol- 
■  ume  and  stability.  "Wlien  a  man 
brags  about  his  number  of  calls  a 
day,"  says  one  sales  executive,  "I  al- 
ways begin  to  worry  about  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  his  contacts." 

Imagination.  Every  human  being 
has    imagination    along   his    own    pe- 
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culiar  lines.  Since  the  salesman  deals 
with  dealers  in  big  variety,  his  im- 
agination must  have  great  variety,  too. 
He  must  see  that  Bill  Bailey,  the  deal- 
er, isn't  interested  in  goods  as  such, 
but  is  keenly  interested  in  giving  his 
children  a  college  education.  So  Mr. 
Salesman  builds  his  sales  talk  in  a 
way  that  relates  his  product  to  Bailey's 
goal.  Then,  Cy  Simpson,  another  deal- 
er, looks  forward  to  retiring  and  be- 
coming a  country  gentleman,  and  the 
sales  talk  must  be  built  to  relate  to 
ihat  goal. 

Friendliness.  You'd  hardly  think 
that  men  could  get  on  sales  depart- 
ment payrolls  without  this  character- 
istic, and  yet  thousands  do.  You  see 
them  snubbing  clerks,  insulting  tele- 
phone operators,  and  even  high-hatting 
prospective  customers. 

Focus.  This  means  that  no  matter 
how  many  sales  points  a  salesman  may 
use,  he  must  be  able  to  bring  them  all 
together  like  the  many  feeble  rays 
that  combine  to  make  a  powerful 
searchlight.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
his  selling  story  may  of  necessity  be 
complicated,  but  he  will  be  able  to 
string  together  its  elements  into  some 
semblance  of  unity  and  simplicity. 

Vitality.  In  "Napoleon,"  Emil  Lud- 
wig  writes,  "During  the  last  three 
years  of  warfare,  he  (Napoleon)  was 
put  out  of  action  in  decisive  hours  by 
paroxysms  of  gastric  spasm.  His 
courage  and  resolution  were  practi- 
cally unimpaired;  had  it  not  been  for 
these  attacks,  the  history  of  his  decline 
would  have  been  different."  It  is  ob- 
vious that  many  a  failure  to  close  a 
new  account  or  hold  onto  a  slipping 
one  may  be  traced  to  such  a  thing  as 
faulty  spectacles,  unwise  eating,  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  things  that  may 
handicap  vitality  either  steadily  or 
intermittently.  So  more  than  one 
manufacturer  today  insists  upon  year- 
ly health  examinations  of  their  sales- 
men. 

Presence,  Something  like  Elinor 
Glynn's  famous  "It" — a  quality  that 
makes  you  like  a  salesman  without  be- 
ing able  to  explain  just  why. 

Penetration.  In  Jack  Dempsey's 
case,  the  broadcaster  spoke  of  it  as 
"boring  in."  It  seems  as  though  the 
best  salesmen  never  stop  "boring  in". 
They  get  closer  and  closer  to  their 
cu.stomer  month  after  month.  The  re 
lationship  ripens  into  unity  of  thought 
and  action  like  an  ideal  marriage.  But 
this  isn't  a  sentiniciital  essay — it's 
simply  some  thoughts  about  salesman- 
sliiri. 
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A  Catecliism  for  Copy 
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B.  Practical    factors    (which    may    largely 
determine  the  point-of-contact  for  the 
particular  group-to-be-influencecl ) 
a.  Study  of  market 

(1)  General    (entire  buying   pub- 
lic 

(2)  Men 

(3)  Women 

(4)  Young  men  or  women 

(5)  Children 

/business 
I  professional 

(6)  Special  or     lagricullural 


technical 
groups 


;  sporting 
\  industri; 
f  foreign 
\etc. 


b.  Study  of  media  selected 

Srmelro- 
Newspapers<  politan 
Ccountry 
x*y  ^.,^„.  .   Farm  Journals 

\  Trade  or  technical 
I     publications 
\Miscellaneous 
/General  magazines 
I  Trade  and  technical 
1/ 


(2)  National 


)Fai 

(Mi: 


publications 
rm  journals 
scellaneous 


9.  Does  it  sell  something? 

A.  Attention 

B.  Interest 

a.  Offering  definite  product  or  service 

C.  Desire 

a.  Suggestion 

b.  Description 

c.  Association 

d.  Proposed  illustration 

e.  Convincing    facts    which    reader   can- 

not dispute 

D.  Action 

a.  Direct  or  indirect   urge 
6.  "Scare"  or  negative  appeal 

c.  Complete       information        (including 

prices  when  possible,  and  how  and 
where  to  obtain  article  or  service) 

d.  Sample,    special     offer     or    literature 

(with  or  without  coupon) 

e.  Listing  dealers'  names 

/.  Soliciting  request  for  interview  by 
representative 

10.  Is  it  interesting? 

A.  Designed  to  gain  and  hold  the  reader's 
attention  througli  one  or  several  of 
the   following   qualities: 

a.  Real  news  value 

b.  Dramatic,    imaginative    or    "human" 

treatment 

c.  Valuable  information 

d.  Some  odd  or  unusual  fact  (may  well 

be  a  sales  point) 

e.  New  light  on  old  facts 

/.  An  intriguing  thought  that  the  reader 
will  remember,  even  though  not  at 
present  in  market  for  product  or 
ser\ice  advertised 

g.  "Action"  in   headline,  first  sentence. 


first  paragraph  (avoiding  long- 
winded  preamble) 

h.  Suspense 

i.  Suggestion  (leaving  something  to  the 
reader's  imagination) 

/.  Pleasing  humor  when  appropriate 

k.  Narrative  treatment 

/.  Distinctive  style,  as:  fast-moving, 
bright,  alert,  poetic,  "singing,"  con- 
crete, or  figurative 

11.  Can     it     be     read     quickly     and 
smoothly? 

A.  Clarity   and   "swing,"   gained   through: 
a.  Unity 
6.  Coherence 

c.  Emphasis 

d.  "Action"   words   and   phrases    (verbs 

rather  than  adjectives) 

e.  Brisk       movement       combined       with 

smoothness 
/.  Short    paragraphs    and    simple    words 

and   sentences 
g.  Avoiding   trite,   shopworn   words   and 

phrases 

12.  Is   it   as   concise   as   possible,   yet 
long  enough  to  tell  the  story? 

A.  Devoid  of  all  unnecessary  verbiage   (al- 

lowed to  "cool"  and  re-edited) 

B.  Adapted  in  length  to  space  available 

C.  Adapted  in  length  to  media 

a.  Newspapers    (as   a   rule,   short   copy) 
6.  Magazines    (longer  copy  usually  per- 
missible) 

D.  Adapted    in    length    to    product    and 

message  (Henry  Ford's  announce- 
ment of  a  new  model  undoubtedly 
wotild  be  read  even  in  a  full  page  of 
8-point  solid — but  who  would  read 
long  copy  describing  the  merits  of 
Spearmint  Gum?) 

13.  Is  it  natural,  spontaneous,  enthusi- 
astic? 

A.  Not  too  professional  in  style  or  phrase- 

ology 

B.  Not  stiff  or  stilted 

C.  Avoiding  evidence  of  studied  effort 

D.  Enthusiastic   for   selling-power,   yet  re- 

strained for  sincerity 

14.  Is  it  explicit,  truthful,  convincing? 

A.  Conservatively  stated;   not  exaggerated 

B.  True — and    believable    (The    truth   may 

sometimes  seem  unbelievable  to  the 
casual  reader) 

C.  Straightforward 

a.  Reflecting  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 

honest  belief  in  the  value  of  service 
or   product   advertised 

b.  Avoidance    of    buncombe    or    "apple- 

sauce" 

D.  Supported     by    evidence     or    "reasons 

why" 

E.  Specific,  rather  than  general 

F.  Logical — displaying   common   sense 

G.  Avoiding   anything   which   may   arouse 

doubt  or  argument  in  the  reader's 
mind 


15.  Is   it   tactful? 

Devoid   of   any   quality   which   might   pos- 
sibly offend  a  reader,  as: 

A.  Ill-advised  humor,  such  as  "slapstick," 

or  "lowl)row  puns" 

B.  Religions  or  racial  prejudice 

C.  Ugliness,   vulgarity,    bad   taste,   sugges- 

tiveness 

D.  Superciliousness,   snobbishness 

E.  Insulting    reader's    intelligence    in    any 

way 

16.  Is  it  designed  for  both  the  "head- 
line-skiinmer"  and  thorough  read- 
er? 

A.  Thoughtful     writing     and     placing     of 

headlines,  subheads,  captions,  slogans, 
slugs,  signatures,  etc.,  enabling  lay- 
out man  and  typographer  to  impart 
the  meat  oj  the  message  at  a  glance 
to  the  casual  reader 

B.  Giving  sufficiently  complete  information 

to  satisfy  the  more  interested  reader 
— or  at  least,  definite  instructions  on 
how  to  get  full   particulars. 

17.  Does  it  properly  protect  the  ad- 
vertiser's interests? 

A.  Not  disclosing  information  valuable  to 

competitors 

B.  Properly  representing  advertiser's: 
a.  Policies  and  standards 

6.  Reputation,  character  and  ideals 
c.  Type  of  service 

C.  Suitable    for    merchandising    to    adver- 

tiser's sales  force  and  to  the  trade 

18.  Is  it  appropriate  in  style  and 
message? 

A.  For  product,  service  or  idea  presented 

B.  For  the  season  in  which  it  will  be  pub- 

lished 

C.  For  the  media  selected 

D.  For  the  objective  of  the  campaign 

a.  Its  style  (humor,  slang,  colloquialism 
or  sedateness)  definitely  contribut- 
ing to  its  effectiveness 

19.  Is  it  correct  in  all  details? 

A.  Spelling  and  punctuation 

B.  Grammar 

C.  Diction   (word-use) 

a.  Correct  words,  correctly  used,  exactly 

used 

b.  Simple,  euphonious 

D.  Facts,  figures  and  prices 

E.  Names  and  addresses 

F.  Trademarks,   copyright,   etc. 

G.  Signatures,  slugs,  emblems,  etc. 

20.  Has  it  been  tested? 

A.  By  checking  returns  (if  keyed  or  mail- 

order copy) 

B.  By  submitting  to  typical  representatives 

of  the  group-to-be-influenced  (.\p- 
plies  to  important  campaigns,  par- 
ticularly those  introducing  new  prod- 
ucts or  embodying  untried  themes. 
In  such  cases,  a  test  of  different 
pieces  of  copy  may  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  research   job) 

C.  By  reading  it  or  hearing  it  read  aloud 

without  emphasis  (Many  successful 
copy  writers  make  this  an  invari- 
able rule.  It  is  especially  helpful  on 
rush  jobs  that  can't  be  allowed  to 
"cool") 
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11/2  to  5  per  cent.  Therefore,  when  a 
dealer  cuts  a  price  20  per  cent,  he 
loses  at  least  15  per  cent. 

This  revelation  to  the  consumer  nat- 
urally makes  him  ask  why  a  dealer 
does  this.  Remember  that  the  cards 
are  on  tlie  table  and  all  bunk  must  be 
eliminated.  Therefore  the  answer  to 
the  above  question  is  that  a  loss  on  one 
article  means  an  excess  profit  on  an- 
other. Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  cut 
was  to  win  a  confidence  from  the  con- 
sumer that  later  is  to  be  betrayed.  Now 
the  moral  factor  becomes  vital  because 
it  touches  the  consumer.  The  con- 
sumer is  confronted  with  the  question 
of  whether  he  wants  shopkeeping  con- 
ducted as  a  legitimate  and  understand- 
able service  or  as  a  game.  He  knows 
that  if  it  is  to  a  game,  he  cannot  win, 
because  he  hasn't  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  learn  all  of  the  tricks  of  the 
different  tradesmen.  He  desires  honest 
service  with  wastes  minimized  and 
prices  established  by  the  law  of  com- 
petition. 

THE  whole  problem  now  turns  on 
the  question  of  whether  price  in- 
tegrity gives  the  consumer  any  guaran- 
tee against  the  game  of  merchandising. 
Trading  requires  a  constant  and  vari- 
ables. That  is  why  it  is  so  essential 
to  a  healthy  commercial  state  to  keep 
money  at  par.  Price  cutting  and 
camouflaging  really  operate  the  same 
as  a  fluctuating  currency.  In  the  hy- 
pothetical example  above,  the  retailer, 
by  cutting  20  per  cent,  made  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  worth  $1.25.  In  re- 
trenching on  another  sale,  he  may  de- 
preciate it  to  80  cents  or  69  cents,  or 
what  not,  through  the  excess  price. 
Price  juggling  is  just  as  inimical  to 
trade  as  money  juggling,  because  it 
destroys  the  constant.  The  consumer 
goes  into  the  market  with  what  he 
considers  a  positive  invariable  factor — 
namely,  the  dollar.  He  expects  to  fintl 
the  variables  of  quality,  quantity,  ser- 
vice and  time,  which  later  involves  de- 
livery and  payment  terms.  He  has 
learned  to  avoid  shops  where  price 
bargaining  is  possible.  He  wants  no 
liberty  taken  with  his  yardstick.  Hav- 


ing passed  beyond  the  stage  where  he 
will  deal  in  a  store  that  quotes  one 
price  through  the  clerk  and  another  on 
appeal  to  the  proprietor,  he  is  now 
confronted  by  a  modern  merchandising 
system  where  the  manufacturer  quotes 
one  price  and  the  retailer  another. 
He  will  find  a  remedy  for  this  new 
assault  on  price  integrity.  The  new 
multiple  price  system  is  worse  than 
the  old,  because  the  clerk  and  the  boss 
were  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  place, 
whereas,  to  get  full  satisfaction  in  the 
new  game,  he  must  visit  several  shops, 
waste  time,  and  be  robbed  of  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  a  fixed  price. 
That  fixity  of  price  restricts  the 
operation  of  competitive  appeal  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  The  accepted  rate 
for  borrowing  money  is  6  per  cent, 
yet  a  condition  of  competition  exists 
among  banks  of  differences  in  loca- 
tion, personnel,  service  and  other 
variables.  Price  integrity  does  not 
mean  a  condition  of  uniformity  of  ap- 
peal. Such  a  condition  is  impossible, 
because  every  commodity  is  affected  in 
its  value  by  the  retail  store  through 
which  it  passes.  A  given  commodity 
from  a  conveniently  located  store  that 
is  sanitary,  a  store  where  the  service 
is  good  and  dealing  is  pleasant,  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  when 
obtained  from  a  store  where  these  ele- 
ments are  lacking.  These  are  the  va- 
riables, and  they  make  the  vertical 
competition.  The  horizontal  competi- 
tion is  effected  by  similar  commodi- 
ties of  the  same  or  different  price  level. 
Thus,  by  maintaining  price  integrity, 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the 
play  of  honest  and  wholesome  com- 
petition for  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer.  Competition  in  the 
variables  is  indeed  the  life  of  trade. 
Price  disparity  confounds  and  de- 
presses it. 

IF  any  retailer  feels  that  a  price  is 
too  high,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  pouring  into  the  transaction 
an  extra  measure  of  service.  We 
know,  though,  that  price-cutters  are 
not  actuated  by  a  desire  to  give  the 
customer  more.     Their  real   motive  is 


to  give  him  less  through  a  shell  game. 
The  game  is  possible  only  because 
there  is  a  large  volume  of  non-trade- 
marked  merchandise.  If  all  commo- 
dities were  identified,  the  price-cutting 
game  would  cease,  for  we  all  know  that 
there  is  so  little  net  profit  that  even 
to  cut  it  all  out  does  not  give  the  dra- 
matic effect  desired. 

One  department  store  in  New  York 
that  plays  the  price-cutting  game  finds 
that  it  does  not  work  in  the  book  de- 
partment without  sacrificing  the  entire 
department  as  a  unit  in  the  big  game 
for  the  whole  store.  Since  every  book 
is  an  identified  and  definitely  priced 
commodity,  each  one  must  carry  a 
"leader  loss." 

THERE  is  absolutely  no  reason 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint 
why  the  price-cutter  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  game  out  of  the  sober 
and  essential  process  of  consumer  buy- 
ing. No  consumer  will  support  the 
practice  unless  deceived  as  to  its  real 
meaning.  His  interests  dictate  price 
integrity,  for  this  gives  him  the  one 
and  only  security  against  the  gamester 
and  permits  competition  in  factors 
that  he  can  readily  understand. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  (S.  1418)  and  which  Re- 
presentative Kelly  of  Pennsylvania 
has  sponsored  in  the  House  (H.  R. 
11),  known  as  the  Capper-Kelly  "Fair 
Trade  Bill,"  is  intended  to  compel  ob- 
servance of  fair  and  just  rules  in  the 
merchandising  game,  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  fraud,  and  to  keep 
the  door  of  opportunity  open  for  com- 
petition in  service,  quality  and  honest 
value  giving. 

I.  A.  A.  Committee  to  Study 
Government  Statistics 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  International  Advertis- 
ing Association,  Chicago,  will  make 
a  study  of  the  possible  improvements 
in  the  1930  census  and  other  statistical 
reports  made  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed 
for    this   study,   consisting    of   Henry 

C.  Campbell,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  chairman; 
L.  M.  Barton,  Chicago  Daily  News; 

D.  R.  Cowan,  Swift  &  Company;  J. 
D.  Grain,  Jr.,  Class  and  Industrial 
Marketing:  F.  M.  Feiker.  Associated 
Business  Papers;  0.  C.  Harn,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  J.  W. 
Hayes,   Crowell   Publishing  Company. 
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Rice    Growers    and   Millers 

Plan   Co-operative 

Campaign 

ROM  A  IN    J.   EGGLESTON 

THREE  HUNDRED  rice  growers 
and  millers  of  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  met  recently  in  Jen- 
nings, La.,  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  nationally  advertising  rice. 

At  the  meeting  the  National  Rice 
Association  was  tentatively  organized, 
and  21  millers  representing  30  rice 
mills  in  the  diree  states  signed  a  con- 
tract to  pay  to  the  association  5  cents 
for  each  barrel  of  rough  rice  milled  by 
the  millers  for  a  period  of  five  years 
beginning  March  1,  1928,  providing 
that  all  rice  millers  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  would  also  sign 
the  contract. 

The  Jennings  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  delegated  by  the  millers 
present  to  secure  the  signature  of  the 
remaining  millers. 

\^'hen  this  work  is  completed,  the 
president  of  the  Jennings  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  call  a  meeting  of  rice 
millers  of  the  three  states,  at  which 
time  officers  for  the  National  Rice 
Association  will  be  elected  and  a  per- 


manent organization  will  be  perfected. 

Early  in  1927,  E.  S.  Shoaf,  man- 
ager of  the  Jennings  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, received  many  requests  from 
millers,  bankers  and  growers  to  study 
out  a  plan  whereby  the  consumption 
of  rice  in  the  United  States  might  be 
increased. 

With  the  assistance  of  Louis  Krielow, 
president  of  the  Jennings  Chamber  of 
Coimnerce,  R.  C.  Ritchie,  rice  planter, 
and  E.  F.  Follett,  Jennings  banker,  the 
plan  as  presented  at  Jennings  was  for- 
mulated and  a  canvass  made  of  prac- 
tically every  rice  miller  in  the  three 
states. 

A  tax  of  5  cents  per  barrel  on  all 
rice  milled  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  would  give  the  association 
an  estimated  sum  of  approximately 
.$600,000  annually.  This  would  be  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  industry.  The 
set-up  of  the  association  calls  for  a 
board  of  nine  directors,  to  consist  of 
three  rice  millers  from  each  of  the 
three  rice  producing  states.  The 
board  of  directors  will  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  from  their  own 
number,  and  a  manager  will  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
association. 


Public  Ledger  Presents  Results 
of  Cawl  Newspaper  Survey 


WHAT  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  survey  of 
population  and  buying  power  that  has 
yet  been  made  for  any  large  city  in 
the  country  was  described  to  a  gath- 
ering of  some  350  people  from  adver- 
tising and  other  concerns  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York,  on  March  27  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger. 

The  sur\-ey,  known  as  the  Cawl 
Newspaper  Census  and  Buying  Power 
Survey,  was  undertaken  for  the  Pub- 
lic Ledger  by  Franklin  R.  Cawl,  assis- 
tant professor  of  Merchandising  at 
the  \^1iarton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
viania,  and  represents  over  nine 
months'  work  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cawl 
and  his  stafiF,  which  numbered  about 
100  people.  It  was  a  house-to-house 
questionnaire  survey,  based  on  an 
every-tenth-family  count  in  the  cities 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  and  an 


every-other-family  count  in  all  sub- 
urbs within  twenty  miles  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia City  Hall  having  a  popula- 
tion of  1000  or  over. 

In  all,  more  than  90,000  question- 
naires were  personally  taken  by  the 
survey  staff. 

Dr.  Cawl  stated  in  his  talk  that 
while  the  results  are  not  yet  complete, 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  work  in- 
volved, the  survey  can  give  definite 
information  in  respect  to  the  territory 
covered  by  Philadelphia  newspapers 
on  tlie  following  points  relative  to 
the  newspaper  reading  families  of  the 
territory:  income;  rents;  educational 
rating;  native  white,  foreign  or  col- 
ored population;  automobile  owner- 
ship; occupations  and  newspaper 
preferences.  Figures  can  be  given  in 
the  form  of  totals  and  breakdowns  by 
districts  for  individual  newspapers  or 
for  different  combinations  of  news- 
papers,   and,    in    many    instances,    by 


•SI, 000  income   groups  ranging  from 
below  $1,000  to  810,000  and  up. 

Describing  the  objects  of  the  survey, 
Irving  R.  Parsons,  advertising  director 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  said: 

"Realizing  that  the  present  measure- 
ment of  newspaper  circulation  value, 
based  almost  entirely  upon  amount  of 
circulation  and  rate,  is  not  the  most 
efficient  method  of  buying  advertis- 
ing space,  the  Public  Ledger  retained 
the  services  of  Dr.  Cawl  to  conduct 
an  independent  survey  of  newspaper 
circulations  in  Philadelphia  and  sub- 
urbs in  order  to  allocate  circulations 
of  the  different  Philadelphia  newspa- 
pers to  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
to  determine  circulation  values 
through  various  other  economic  fac- 
tors. 

"As  family  income  largely  estab- 
lishes the  purchasing  power  of  the 
reader  of  any  newspaper,  the  principal 
findings  of  this  survey  have  been 
charted  by  income  brackets  and  ad- 
vertising costs  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 

"The  results,  as  given  in  the  charts 
prepared  by  Dr.  Cawl,  show  actual 
sales-prospects  per  dollar  of  adver- 
tising cost  offered  by  each  newspa- 
per's circulation,  and  each  combina- 
tion of  newspapers,  in  Philadelphia. 

"The  charts  give  comparative  tables 
by  which  any  advertising  schedule  for 
any  product  may  be  determined  upon 
a  prospects-per-dollar  basis  under  the 
individual  income  bracket  which  rep- 
resents, in  the  opinion  of  the  adver- 
tiser, the  best  sales-prospects  for  the 
product  being  marketed." 

Mr.  Parsons  was  introduced  by  J. 
J.  O'Shaughnessy,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agents,  and  in  turn  introduced  John 
C.  Martin,  vice-president  of  the  Cur- 
tis-Martin newspapers,  who  said  a  few 
words  of  greeting  to  the  audience. 

Sales   Research   Valuable   in 
Forming  Sales  Policies 

"Sales  Research,"  the  tenth  of  the 
series  of  "Business  Organization" 
booklets,  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Policyholders'  Service  Bureau, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  report  was  made  to  point  out 
the  scope  and  duties  of  the  sales  re- 
search bureau  and  the  types  of  prob- 
lems which  can  be  handled  by  it.  It 
also  offers  suggestions  to  firms  having 
only  occasional  need  for  a  sales  or 
market  analyst. 
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Rate   for   advertisements   inserted    in    this   department   is   $3.00    per    inch.       Minimum    charge   $1.50. 
Forms   close    Saturday  noon   before   date   of   issue. 


Positions    W  anted 


Field  open  in  Pennsylvania  to  experienced  and 
successful  advertising  solicitor  on  well  known 
business  paper.  References  and  complete  in- 
formation exchanged.  Address  Box  523,  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN 
Young  man  twenty  seven  with  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  managing,  buying  of  art  work,  photo- 
engraving, printing  and  displays.  Five  years' 
experience  operatmg  advertising  service,  three 
years'  experience  as  Advertising  Manager. 
Christian,  still  single,  residing  in  New  York  City. 
Address  Box  526,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East 
3Sth   St.,   New   York   City. 

Aviation  and  automotive  merchandising  experi- 
ence available  to  manufacturer  or  agency.  Eight 
years  in  sales,  sales  engineering,  sales  promotion. 
Valuable  connections,  highest  standing,  moderate 
salary  requirement.  Address  Box  527,  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  3Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
with  publishing  company  or  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City.  Has  had  experience  as  a 
general  correspondent  and  assistant  in  the  adver- 
tising department  of  a  class  publishing  company. 
Knowledge  of  lay-out  and  make-up.  Details  re- 
garding personality,  background  and  capability 
will  be  furnished  on  request.  For  an  interview, 
write  Box  515,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East 
38th   Street,   New    York    City. 


FEMALE  STENOGRAPHER 
Stenographer,  female,  wants  position 
with  advertising  agency  where  three 
years'  experience  with  a  nationally 
known  advertising  concern  will  be  of 
benefit  to  her  employer  and  remuner- 
ative to  her.  Reference  and  inter- 
view. Address  Box  528.  Advertising 
8z  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Help   Wanted 


Young  man  or  woman,  intelligent  and  progressive, 
to  become  local  representative  for  extension 
courses  in  modem,  popular  business  subjects  for 
which  there  is  a  large  demand.  Work  will  be 
backed  by  strong  advertising  campaign.  Com- 
mission arrangement,  earnings  very  large.  Can 
start  on  part  time  if  preferred.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  substantial  income  and  future 
advancement.  School  is  one  of  the  best  known 
in  the  United  States.  Over  100,000  graduates. 
Eastman  School  of  Business 
Poughkecpsie.    N.   Y. 

YOUNG  CONTACT  MAN 
Acquainted  with  advertising  agencies  and  con- 
cerns direct.  Must  know  production,  drawings 
and  photography,  prepare  visuals,  have  a  versatile 
mind,  pleasing  personality  and  must  be  a  good 
mixer.  Write  full  particulars.  Salary  or  com- 
mission. Address  Box  525.  Advertising  &  Selling, 
9  East  3Rth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing.    FilUng    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.   42nd    St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Stationery  and  Printing 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save    money    on    Stationery,    Printing    and    Office 

Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street, 
New   York   City,    Phone   Barclay    1295. 


Business  Directory 


THE     BUSINESSS    WISE     SLOGANIZE 
THEN    ADVERTISE 
Slogans    Created.     Sales    Letters,    Booklets.    Pam- 
phlets   written    for   any    business. 

ADRITE    SERVICE 
2-4-6    Getty    Square,  Yonkers,    N.    Y. 


Books 


BUSINESS    BOOKS 
That    Should     Be    in    Every     Marketing 
Executive's    Library 
DEVELOPING    AND    MANAGING    SALES- 
MEN.    By   Ray  Giles.     A  practical   treatment  of 
the  personal  side  of  sales-management.     Describes 
methods  which  have  proved  successful  in  develop- 
ing right  relationships  between  the  sales  executive 
and   his   men.      $3.50. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING. 
Tipper- Hotchkiss-Holling worth-Parsons.  A  com- 
prehensive work  covering  advertising  economics; 
market  analysis;  planning  campaigns;  choosing 
media ;  preparing  copy ;  designing  display ;  or- 
ganization of  advertising  work.  $4.50. 
THE  ADVERTISING  HANDBOOK. 
S.  Roland  Hall.  Complete  data  on  every  phase 
of  advertising.  The  book  is  a  working  guide 
for  the  business  executive,  the  professional  ad- 
vertising man  and  the  student  of  advertising. 
Contains  suggestions  on  market  analysis,  dealer 
aids,  mail-order  advertising,  printing  practice, 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  etc.  735 
pages,  illustrated.     $5.00. 

MARKET  ANALYSIS,  ITS  PRINCIPLES 
AND  METHODS.  Percival  White.  Research 
Engineer.  A  thorough  revision  of  this  pioneer 
book  on  market  analysis,  presenting  new  chapters 
on  organizations  for  market  research,  agency 
market  research,  industrial  and  community  sur- 
veys and   newspaper  surveys.     $4.00. 

ROBBINS     PUBLICATIONS 

BOOK   SERVICE 

9    East    38th    Street  New    York    City 
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The  Hand  -  to  -  Mouth 
Housekeeper  Speaks 

[Continued  from   page  30] 

Corn,  peas,  lima  beans  and  other 
vegetables  can  be  bought  at  from 
twelve  to  twenty  cents  the  can,  and 
they  are  all  easy  to  prepare. 

The  buffet-size  can  of  peaches,  sold 
by  Del  Monte  for  ten  cents,  has  had 
an  honored  place  on  our  menu  ever 
since  I  learned  of  it  from  a  circular 
which  a  chain  store  grocer  put  in  my 
bag  of  supplies  one  night.  Canned 
raspberries  and  loganberries  are  de- 
licious— as  good  as  the  fresh  ones  to 
my  mind,  and  are  far  less  trouble  to 
prepare.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  come  in  rather  large  cans.  Jams 
and  jellies,  as  every  boarding  school 
girl  knows,  can  be  purchased  in  small 
cans  and  jars. 

As  to  cheese,  every  delicatessen 
counter  displays  a  tempting  variety 
put  up  in  small  individual  packages. 
With  crackers  and  fruit  it  forms  a 
pleasing  finish  to  a  meal. 

Minced  clams,  canned  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  sell  for  twenty  cents. 
From  the  label  I  learned  to  make  a 
clam  stew,  prepared  with  milk,  which 
is  both  appetizing  and  nutritious. 
There  is  also  a  recipe  for  chowder 
which  sounds  good,  and  I  intend  to 
try  that  one  of  these  days. 

The  57  Varieties  of  Heinz  need  no 
introduction  to  anyone  who  reads  the 
magazines.  Their  beans  and  spaghetti 
can  be  bought  for  as  little  as  9  cents. 

I  COULD  not  begin  to  enumerate  the 
canned  meats  sold  in  grocery  stores. 
Frankfurters,  for  instance,  are  reason- 
able, and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  resist 
the  brand  which  my  grocer  sells  in  a 
glass  jar.  Sardines  and  other  fish  are 
packed  in  cans  selling  for  as  little 
as  five  and  six  cents.  Pickles,  olives 
and  other  relishes  are  also  put  up  in 
small  jars. 

The  cake  manufacturers  have  done 
their  duty  by  the  hand-to-mouth 
housekeepers.  The  Cox  company,  for 
instance,  sells  for  five  cents  a  devils- 
food  cake  which,  eaten  fresh,  is  as 
good  as  home-made  dcvilsfood. 

Tea  balls  are  a  boon  when  it  cornea 
to  saving  time,  since  they  obviate  the 
necessity  of  gathering  up  lea  leaves 
and  of  straining  this  beverage.  They 
are  economical,  too,  for  one  tea  ball 
makes  tea  enough  for  two  or  three  per- 
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sons  if  it  is  allowed  to  slaiul  for 
several  minutes  in  a  tea  pot  of  liesiily 
boiled  water. 

Being  late  sleepers,  my  room  mate 
and  I  usually  eat  simple  breakfasts 
on  week  days.  Fruit  or  dry  cereal, 
toast  and  coffee  make  up  our  typical 
morning  meal.  On  Sundays  and  holi- 
days we  ha\p  oatmeal  (the  seven- 
miimle  kind)  and  sometimes  eggs  and 
bacon,  in  addition  to  the  week-day 
fare.  Domino  loaf  sugar  and  canned 
milk  (condensed  or  evaporated)  are 
time  and  trouble  savers. 

WHY  doesn't  some  enterprising 
manufacturer  make  a  specialty  of 
small-sized  cans  and  packages  of  food 
for  the  hand-to-mouth  housekeepers? 
We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
new  kind  of  packaged  food  which  can 
be  bouglit  in  a  quantity  just  large 
enough  for  two  servings. 

There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
such  foods  already  on  the  market,  but 
how  are  we  to  find  out  what  they  are? 
For  instance,  is  there  a  small  can  of 
spinach  on  the  market?  I  have  never 
found  one  containing  less  than  six 
servings.  I  would  welcome  a  packaged 
butter,  such  as  the  Fox  River  brand, 
in  a  one-eighth  pound  package;  for 
that  would  be  just  enough  for  our 
average  evening  meal.  It  is  true,  I 
can  get  a  smaller  portion  of  tub  but- 
ter, but  I  do  not  like  tub  butter  as 
well  and  it  is  harder  to  handle. 

A  five-cent  loaf  of  bread  just  large 
enough  for  supper  and  breakfast 
would  please  me  far  more  than  the 
eight-cent  loaf  which  lasts  for  several 
days.  And  it  isn't  only  because  I 
deplore  the  waste  in  throwing  away 
half  a  loaf  of  bread  occasionally; 
it's  largely  because  the  eight-cent 
loaf  takes  up  so  much  room  in  the 
cupboard,  and  the  discarded  portion 
takes  up  too  much  room  in  the  waste 
basket.  Of  course,  I  might  buy  rolls 
instead  of  bread;  sometimes  I  do,  but 
bread  makes  better  toast,  and  that  is 
a  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

If  any  grocery  manufacturer  wants 
to  start  a  line  of  foods  for  us — the 
hand-to-mouth  consumers — calling  it, 
for  example,  the  "Us-Two"  brand,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  him  some  sugges- 
tions. .And  if  any  manufacturer  wants 
to  tell  me  about  more  kinds  of  food 
which  come  in  small  packages  and 
are  easy  to  prepare,  I  w-ill  be  glad  to 
listen  to  him.  For  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  I  like  better  than  variety 
with  my  meals! 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  ne^vs  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 

ISSUE    OF    APRIL    4,    1928 
CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [/irfrer/zsers,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Noto  Associated   With  Position 

Milton    Dammann yVmerican  Safely  Razor  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sec'y  & 

Gen.  Counsel   Same  Company Pres. 

J.    D.    Tew B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Vice-Pres Same  Company Pres. 

Harry   Hough  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akion,  Ohio,  Pres. Same  Company Dir. 

Clarence   Francis Post  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pres Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  General  Sales  Mgr. 

Ralph  Starr  Butler  Post  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Adv.   Mgr. 

J.  F.  Brownlee American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr.     Baker  Associated  Companies, 

Inc.,   New   York Pres. 

Carl    Whiteman Post  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. Same  Company Pres. 

J.  J.   Seide Acacia   Mutual   Life  Association,   Washington,   D.   C, 

Adv.    Mgr Security    Mutual    Life   Insur- 
ance Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.   Publicity   Dir. 

Robert   S.   Wilson Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Sales  Mgr.  Same  Company  Vice-Pres. 

W.  C.  Gray Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Publicity  Mgr W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort 

Madison,  Iowa  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 

Bert  E.   Smith Aerovox  Wireless  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Mgr. ..Aero  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Ass't  to  Pres. 

G.  E.  RusseU Oilman  Fanfold  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Ass't 

Adv.   Mgr. Same  Company   Adv.,      Sales     Promotion      & 

Systems  Service  Div. 

William   F.   Mohan  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Mgr.  of  Retail  Sales         Same  Company   Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

William  S.  Campbell       Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company  Mgr.     of     .Sales     Promotion 

Dept. 
William   W.   Tomlinson  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Philadelphia  Div.  Sales 

Mgr Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

R.   F.   Callaway  Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mgr.  of   Detroit   Sales 

Branch     Same  Company   Mgr.  of  Corp.  Sales  Branches 

C.  A.  Copp  Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Commercial  Sales  Mgr.   Same  Company   Ass't  to  Pres. 

J.  A.  Harlan   Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Household  Sales  Mgr.   Same  Company   Sales  Mgr.  for  Distributors 

A.  C.  Peters Packard    Motors    Export    Corp.,    New    York,    .Sales    & 

Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

Clifford   J.   Christ C.    J.    Christ    Studio,    New    York   J.    Michaels,    Inc.,    Brooklyn, 

N.   Y Adv.  Mgr. 

A.  J.  Foos The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Acc't  Executive  Angell  Embossing  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio    Vice-Pres.      in      Charge      of 

Sales 

Jay   Rathbun    The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge 

of    Export   Dept Same   Company,   New   York  Vice-Pres.  of  Eastern  Region 

Charles  Silver Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Taylor  Washing  Machine  Co., 

Chicago,    111.     Adv.  Mgr. 

Walter    Heckman  The  Welch   Grape   Juice  Co.,  Wesffield,  N.   J..   N.   Y. 

District  Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Harold  A.   Bates Colgate  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Ass't  Sales  Mgr.         Same  Company   Sales  Mgr. 

Louis  McDavit   Colgate  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sales  Mgr Resigned. 

Robert  A.  Dier The  Upson  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Mgr.  Associated  Leaders  of  Lum- 
ber and  Fuel  Dealers  of 
America,    Chicago,   111 Dir.   of   Merchandising   Dept. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Jge«CTes,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

S.  J.  Schwinn George  Batten  Co.,  New  York,  Group-head Wm.     B.     Remington,     Inc., 

Springfield,    Mass. Copy   &    Plans 

R.  M.  Newhall  American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Art  Dir.         Wm.     B.     Remington,     Inc., 

Springfield,  Mass Art  Staff 

W.   C.  Gallagher  II.  K.  McCann  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Wm.     B.     Remington,     Inc., 

Springfield,    Mass. Visualizer 

C.  I.  Leiby Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

W.    Shaw-Thomson Foote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y.  .  United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Vice-Pres. 

Henry  F.  Baker The  Cornian  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  .  .  M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York.  Acc't  Executive 

Paul  E.  McElroy Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  Now  York Same  Company   Detroit  Resident  Rep. 

J.  W.   Sicverling R.  0.  Eastman,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Field  Man The    Krichbaum-Liggett    Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio    In  Charge  of  Market   Analy- 
sis 
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Jhe 

Most-Talked-Of 

Magazine  Article 

of  the  Month 


TT  is  probable  that  if  you  asked  100  people  what 
-*■  Herbert  Hoover  was  doing  between  the  time  he 
left  college  in  California  and  the  time  he  embarked 
on  relief  work  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  not  five  of  them  could  tell  you. 

Robert  R.  Updegraff  has  written  an  authoritative 
article,  "Hoover's  Seven  American  Business  Pilgrim- 
ages",   dealing  with 

rhe  Middle  15  Tears 

of  Hoover's  Life 

It  is  a  remarkable  story  of  human  achievement, 
X.o\dfor  the  first  time  in  any  ??iaga%ine. 

"Hoover's  Seven  American  Business  Pilgrimages" 
is  but  one  of  the  many  outstanding  features  of  THE 
MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS  for  April.  But  it  is  typi- 
cal of  the  editorial  content  that  has  built  the  largest 
monthly  circulation  among  business  leaders  of  any 
publication  with  service  to  business 
readers  its  sole  objective. 


% 


The  April  issue  o/  THE 
MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS 
iveiit  on  tJie  neivsstands  March  27tli. 
Final  advertising  forms  for  tlie  May 
issue  close  April  5th. 


THE  MAGAZINE 
OF  BUSINESS 


fsYSt|Mj 

hoovers 
\  Seven  American 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEI^-[^gen«es,  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former   Company  and   Position  Noiu   Associated    With  Position 

Kinnon   Jewett    Frank  Seaman,  Inc..  New  York,  Dir.  of  Copy    The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  Copy 

E.   D.   Ring Sherman  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sales  Mgr.  The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  Member  of  Stafi 

Claude  H.  Miller George  Batten  Co..  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass Wolcott   &   Holcomb,   Boston. 

Mass.    Acc't   Executive 

Glenn   Pierce    Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Art.  Dir.         Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,   Inc.,  New 

York        Art.  Dir. 

John    Chace    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Member  of  Staff         John  Chace,  Chicago,  111 Adv.   Counsel   &   Publicity 

William  A.  Brewer,  Jr.  M.   E.   Harlan  Adv.   Agcy.,  San   Francisco,  Cal.,  Acc't 

Executive     Honig-Cooper   Co.,   Inc.,   San 

Francisco,  Cal Acc't   Executive 

Elizabeth     Gregg     Mac- 
Gibbon   MacGibbon  &  Watson,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Honig-Cooper   Co.,   Inc.,   San 

Francisco,  Cal Acc't  Executive 

Gordon   Muir    Electric  Refrigerator  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nizer  Div., 

Adv.   Mgr The  Van  Allen  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Vice-Pres. 

Frederic  J.   Elmiger  .  .   Palmer  Adv.  Service,  New  York,  Art  Staff  Warren  Kelly,  Inc..  New 

York  Art   Dir. 

R.  N.  Watkins John  Morris  Adv.  Agcy.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Warren  Kelly,  Inc.,  New 

York     In  Charge  of  Research,  Direct 

JNIail  &  Booklets 

Harry  Scherman  Sackheim  &  Scherman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Treas   .Sackheim,   Schwab   &  Beatty, 

Inc.,   New   York Dir. 

Victor  0.  Schwab F.  E.  Compton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  &  Promotion 

Mgr.    Sackheim,   Schwab   &   Beatty. 

Inc.,   New   York     Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

Robert  W.  Beatty Sackheim  &  Scherman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec'y  Sackheim,   Schwab   &  Beatty, 

Inc.,   New   York Sec'y 

H.  P.  Sigwalt Milwaukee    Corrugating    Co.,    Milwaukee.    Wis.,    Adv. 

Mgr Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis In  Charge  of  Industrial  Adv. 

Div. 
Henry   Edward   Abt   ...  The  New  Perfumers'  Journal,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.   .    llnited  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Copy 

Stanley  E.  Herbert Frank   D.   Webb   Adv.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,   Acc't   Ex- 
ecutive      Kramer  Associates,  Inc.,  New 

York    Member  of  Staff 

Charles  F.  Shriver Liberty,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Dept Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Member  of  Staff 

Murray   L.   Samuels   ...  Renter  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York,  Space  &  Copy  Dept.       .  Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New 

York    In  Charge  of  Space  Dept. 

Donald   Wylie    Don  Wylie  Service,  New  Orleans,  La.  Gardner  Adv.   Co.,  St.   Louis 

Mo.       Copy 

H.    I.    Orwig The  Buchen  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Mgr Same    Company    Mgr.    of    Brussels,    Belgium, 

Office 

L.    J.    Benison McConnell   &   Fergusson,   Ltd.,   London,   Canada,   Mgr. 

of  Montreal  Office   Same    Company    Vice-Pres. 

William    A.    Schmitt   .  .  The  Corman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Prod.   Mgr.   &  Art 

Dir Central    Adv.    Service,    Inc., 

New   York    Gen.  Mgr. 

T.    J.    Burke Bauerlein,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Member  of  Staff        .Same    Company    Art    Dir. 

Dee   Carlton   Brown   .  .  .  Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Art  Dir.         Geare,     Marston     &     Pilling, 

Inc.,  Philadelphia,   Pa.  Art  Dir. 

Warren    Franke Tri-Arts   Printing  Corp..  New  York  M.  P.  Gould  Co..  New  York     Ass't  Prod.  Mgr. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL-  [Media,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Maurice  A.  Ilanline  .  .  .  Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York,  Publicity  &  Contact  Same  Company   Vice-Pres.   &   European   Rep. 

Harry  A.  Ahern Graphic,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr. Ledger,  Newark,  N.J Adv.  Promotion  Mgr. 

H.    E.    Dreier Oklahoman  &  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Adv.  Mgr..  Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo. Bus.  Mgr. 

John   E.   Finneran Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Pres.  Scripps-Howard    Newspapers, 

New   York Sales  &  Promotion   Mgr. 

Donald  Gardner  Free  Lance  Illustrator,  New  York      Martin  Ullman  Studios,  Inc., 

New  York  Artist 

Homer  Smith    Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York,  Service  Mgr.  Conde       Nast       Publications, 

Inc.,  New  Y'ork Promotion  Dept. 

Robert      Cade      Wilson, 

Jr George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  Acc't  Executive     Liberty,  New  York   Southern  Adv.  Rep. 

John  Hammer    Free  Lance  Artist,  New  York   Martin  Ullman  Studios,  Inc., 

New   York    Artist 

Winthrop  Searles  TutlleThe  News,  New  York,  New  England  Rep Dispatch,  Oneida.  N.  Y.   ...   Vice-Pres.  &  Bus.  Mgr. 

Edward   B.   Howe Gillette  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Sales  Staff Same  Company Vice-Pres. 
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Weekdays  405,707 
Sundays  700,925  Copies 

— New  Records 


'  I  'HE  average  net  paid  sale  of  the  week- 
day edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
for  the  six  months  ended  March  31  was 
405,707,  a  gain  of  30,458  over  last  year. 

The  average  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday 
edition  was  700,925,  a  gain  of  47,488. 

Substantial  gains  in  the  suburbs  and  city 
contributed  most  to  the  increase  in  net  paid 
sale.  Of  the  weekday  increase  91%  was  in 
city  and  suburbs;  of  the  Sunday  72%. 

Intelligent  readers 
increasingly  prefer 

®Ij0  N^m  fork  ®tm^3 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued)    . 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc Johnstown,  N.  Y Gelatines     N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York  (Effective  June  1) 

'Curtiss  Candy  Co Chicago,   111 "Baby   Ruth"   Gum Blackett    &   Sample,   Inc.,   Chicago,   111. 

Minute  Jelly,  Inc New  York    Minute  Jelly    Barton,  Dursline  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Norris,    Inc. Atlanta,   Ga.  Candies     Eastman,  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Educator  Shoe  Corp.  of  America New    York Shoes    The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Where  To  Go  Bureau Boston,  Mass Travel    Bureau     Edward  G.  Boerger  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Columbus  Centennial   Association Columbus,    Ga Association     GottschaldtHumphrey,   Inc.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

The    Selig    Company Atlanta,   Ga.    Insecticides    GottschaldtHumphrey,    Inc.,   Atlanta,    Ga. 

The    Pioneer   Suspender   Co Philadelphia,    Pa Suspenders,   Belts  &   Gar- 
ters     The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Adv.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

International  Baby  Chick  Association     Kansas  City,  Mo Association   The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Witchell-Sheill   Co Detroit,    Mich Sport     &     Athletic     Foot- 
wear      C.  C.  Winningliani,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Art   Centre   Apartments Detroit,    Mich Apartments     C.  C.  Winningliani,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Puritan  Knitting  Mills,  Inc Philadelphia,    Pa "Puritan    V    Kote" The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Adv.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Well  Works Aurora,  111 Pumping  Machinery    ....  Paul  A.  Florian  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

^Knapp  Electric  Corp Port  Chester,  N.  Y Fan  Div The  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York 

Outdoor  Club  of  Wisconsin Wausau,  Wis Community  Campaigli   .     The  Storey-Bellack  Co.,  Inc.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Cohen  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.   New   York    Women's  Sportswear     .  .   Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Goodell-Pratt    Co Greenfield,  Mass Tools    The    Walter    A.    Allen    Agcy.,    Inc.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 

Metal  Specialties  Mfg.  Co Chicago,   111 Automotive     Electrical 

Specialties    The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Clorox  Chemical  Co Oakland,  Cal "Clorox"  Cleanser    HonigCooper  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rex  Spray  Co Wenatchee,  Wash Fly-tox     Western  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Day-Fan   Electric   Co Dayton,  Ohio Radio       Sets,       Fans       & 

Motors   Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York 

Merchant  Tailors  of  America New  York    Cooperative   Campaign    .   The  Homer  McKee  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

India  Tea  Bureau    New  York    Cooperative  Campaign        Paris  &  Peart,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.  Montreal,   Canada    Steamship   Company  Ronalds  Adv.  Agcy.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages     Washington,  D.  C Cooperative    Campaign       Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Master   Package   Corp Owen,  Wis Shipping   Drums   &   Ship- 
ping   Pails    Klau-Van    Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,    Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monomelt  Co Minneapolis,    Minn Hot  Metal  Feed  for  Type 

Casting   Machines    Greve  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

White   Bear   Corp ; Indianapolis,   Ind Electric     Dishwashers     & 

Dryers     Stack-Goble  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago,  111. 

Motor  Improvements,  Inc Newark,  N.  J Purolator    George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Stead  &  Miller  Co Philadelphia,  Pa.    Drapery      &      Upholstery 

Material    Geare,   Marston    &   Pilling,   Inc.,   Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

John  William  Warren  Co New  York    Publishers    Robinson,  Lightfoot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Salvarex  Co Hoboken,  N.  J.   Antiseptic    &   Therapeutic 

Ointment     Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 

E.  M.  Gattle  &  Co New  York    Jewelers    The  Blow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

F.  Liebovitz  &  Sons,  Inc New    York     Shirts    The  Blow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Bolivar   New  York    Hotel   The   Blow   Co.,   Inc.,  New   York 

C.  E.  Conover  Co New    York     Naiad    Dress     Shields    & 

Sanitary   Products    The   Blow  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York 

Tabin-Bergman,  Inc New    York     Men's   Clothing The  Blow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Staze-Brite   Co .  Arlington,  Fla Automobile  Polish  Frank  B.  White  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Solvit-All    Corp New  York  Cleanser    Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Finishing  Research   Laboratories,  Inc.  Chicago,   111 Industrial  Finishing  Prob- 
lems      The  Clark  Collard  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Scbring  Pottery  Co Sebring,  Ohio   Pottery    Oliver  M.  Bycrly,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Electric  Sprayit  Co.,  Inc. Detroit,  Mich Electric  Spraying  Device  Fccheimer,    Frank    &    Spedden,    Inc.,    Detroit, 

Mich. 

W.  S.  Lihbey  Co Lewiston,  Me Blankets    Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  G.  Reardon  Laboratories Port  Chester,  N.  Y. Mouse  Seed   Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Meter  Service  Corp New  York    Sub-Metering  Service    .  .  .  United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Old  Bleach  Linen  Co.,  Ltd New  York    Linen     United  Adv.   Agcy.,   Inc.,  New  York 


•  Not  to  be  contused   with   the   advertising  for  other  products  of  the  Curtiss  Candy  Co..  which  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  Brandt 
Adv.  Co.,  ChloaKO.  III. 

'  Xot  to  be  confused  with  the  advertising  for  the  Toy  Division  which  continues  to  b.e  handled  by  Shaw  Newton,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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Memo:  -  To  Mr.  J.  J.  Geisinger^ 

Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York  City. 

March  29,  1928. 

Before  the  "Hammer  boys"  get  busy  on  why,  after  ten  years,  we  are 
leaving  you  for  another  Agency,  I  hasten  to  make  this  public  announce- 
ment . 

--Our  business  has  increased  each  year  since  you  have  handled  our 
advertising. 

--We  honestly  believe  you  have  rendered  more  constructive  service 
than  the  average  agency  could  possibly  give. 

--We  have  never  had  anything  from  you  but  sound  judgment,  sound,  hon- 
est advice,  and  feel  we  have  benefited  in  many  ways  from  your  years 
of  experience  in  merchandising  and  advertising. 

--Fred  Bruns,  your  able  assistant,  has  produced  ideas  and  copy  that 
we  know  have  made  sales. 

--In  fact,  we  consider  you  both  "the  salt  of  the  earth." 

Then,  why  change? 

Well,  the  only  reason  I  suppose  is  that  we  have  been  with  Model  "F" 
for  such  a  long  time  that  we  have  a  hankering  to  try  Model  "A" .   So 
when  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  gave  us  one  of  the  cleanest  solicitations  of 
the  many  that  we  have  listened  to,  and  were  almost  the  exception  in 
not  "knocking"  our  present  advertising,  or  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past--conf ining  themselves  to  constructive  accomplishments  of  what 
they  had  done  for  others,  we  felt  that  they  had  something  that  we 
wanted  and  were  the  kind  of  folks  we  could  be  happy  in  working  with. 

The  change  takes  place  June  1st,  and  I  know  that  my  expression  of 
best  wishes  will  be  returned,  as  we  part  and  will  remain  the  best  of 
friends . 

Cordially  yours. 


KNOX  SPARKLING  GELATINE 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   [Continued] 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

J.   C.   Haaitz   Co. New  Haven,  Conn Raincoats  &  Sports 

Fabric    Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 

Moon  Motor  Car  Co St.   Louis,    Mo Moon     &     Diana     Motor 

Cars    La  Porte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc New  York    Velvet Federal  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The    Publishers'    Fiscal    Corp.,    fiscal    agents    for 

The  Clayton  Magazines,  New  York Has  acquired  Forest  &  Stream,  New  York,  and  has  appointed  Wm.  Delaney  as  Adv.  Mgr. 

American,    Baltimore,    Md Has  been  consolidated  with  The  News,  Baltimore,  Md.    The  Sunday  American  is  to  be 

continued. 
Times,  Oakland,  Cal Has  consolidated  with  the  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     The  paper  will  be  known  as 

the  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New   Era,   Lancaster,   Pa Has  been  purchased  by  J.  F.  &  J.  H.  Steinman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lancaster   Newspapers,  Inc.,   Lancaster,   Pa.  Has  been   formed   from   the  New   Era,  Intelligencer  and  News-Journal,   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  national  advertising  representative  of 

these  newspapers. 
The  Home  News,  New  York Has  appointed  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  repre- 
sentative. 
R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  Inc.,  New  York Has  relinquished   representation   of   the   Standard   Union.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,   but   retains 

an  interest  in  all  advertising  contracts  now  in  force,  until  their  termination. 
Times,  Elizabeth,  N.  J Has   appointed    New   Jersey   Newspapers,   Inc.,    New   York,    as    its    national    advertising 

representative. 
New  Age  Illustrated,  New  York   Suspends    publication    with    the    April    issue.     Its    circulation    has    been    merged    with 

Psychology  Magazine,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Stanford  Briggs,  Inc.,  New  York Name  changed  to  Byron  Musser,  New  York.    B.  J.  Musser,  Pres.;   Roger  McE.  Smith, 

Vice-Pres.;  Irwin  Smith,  Sec'y-Treas. 
Sonora  Phonograph  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Has  moved  its  advertising  department  to  50  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Foote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York Has  suspended  operation 

The   Buchen   Company,  Chicago,  111 Is  opening  a  new  office  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  which  will  be  under  the  management  of 

H.  I.  Orwig. 

'The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md Has  purchased  the  advertising  business  of  J.  M.  Daiger  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sackheim  &  Scherman,  Inc.,  New  York Name  changed  to  Sackheim,  Schawb  &  Beatty,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Warren  Kelly,  Adv.,  New  York Has  become  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Warren  Kelly,  Inc.,  New  York. 

'  This  is  a  correction  of  the  item  that  appeared  in  a  former  issue. 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES — [Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc.] 

Name  Business  From  To 

Amos  Parrish  &  Co.   Advertising    475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Empire  Trust  Bldg.,  New  York 

(Effective  Apr.  15) 

The  C.  L.  Houser  Co Publication  Representative   .  .    1  W.  47tli  St.,  New  York 580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc Advertising    119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York   49  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

La  Porte  &  Austin,  Inc Advertising    21  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

The  Krichbaum-Liggett  Co Advertising    1210     Engineers    Bldg.,    Cleveland, 

Ohio     750   Leader   Bldg.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

The  Montague  Lee  Co.,  Inc Printing    313  W.  37th  St.,  New  York 216  E.  45th  St.,  New  York 

Mackenzie,     Goldback     &     Berdan, 
Inc Advertising    734  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio     Huron   Bldg.,   Toledo,   Ohio 

Weinstock,  Landsheft  &  Buck,  Inc. .  Advertising 1001  Genesee  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  810    Liberty    Bank    Bldg.,    Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Co Adv.   Service    431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111 . .  421  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Milton  Weinberg  Adv.  Co Advertising     904  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal Union    Bank    Bldg.,    Los    Angeles, 

Cal. 

Stanley  J.  Ehlinger   Advertising     .  , 313  Wright  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla.         Commercial   Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Monahan  Adv.  Agcy Advertising    1987  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo Denham  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Sportsman    Publication    50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 7  E.  44lh  St.,  New  York 

A.  W.  Advertising,  Inc Advertising    1476  Broadway,  New  York Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 
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FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  E.  McKNIGHT  KAUPFER 


THE  THINGS  ADDITIONAL 


WE  have  said  before — and  we  say  it  again — that  it  is  the  things 
additional  we  like  to  do  for  you,  not  merely  the  things 
traditional.  We  like  to  transcend  our  traditional  functions  and  render 
our  customers  other  little  services  and  accommodations  that  they  don't 
usually  get  from  a  photO'cngraver. 

When  you  are  pressed  for  time,  we  can  probably  ease  the  pressure 
quite  a  bit.  First  of  all,  you  have  at  your  disposal  Gotham's  ceaseless 
service.  You  can  send  an  assignment  to  us  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty 
four,  and  it  will  be  put  into  production  immediately. 
This  service  extends  quite  a  way  beyond  the  production  of  etchings 
and  color  plates.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  want  done,  such  as 
photographing,  electrotyping,  and  stereotyping,  we  are  able  and  ready 
to  do  it.  And  if  it  would  save  you  time  to  have  us  pinch'hit  on  your 
typography  and  printing,  we  can  do  that  also,  and  to  your  complete 
satisfaction.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  your  printed  matter  which  you  can't  have  done — and 
done  well — at  Gotham. 

The  next  time  you  find  yourself  rushed,  let  us  take  care  of  these 
additional  things,  too. 


GOTHAM 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

229  West  28th  Street,  Hew  'ror\ 


m 
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tronq  ^tnanlppeat 

means  home  circulaiiotz^- 


Would  you  think  of  advertis- 
ing manicure  sets  in  the  Steve- 
dores' Journal?  Of  course 
not — no  reader  interest.  Nor 
should  you  think  of  advertis- 
ing any  of  the  thousand  items 
of  merchandise  purchased  by 
women,  in  any  but  a  news- 
paper with  a  strong  woman 
appeal. 

Newspapers,  such  as  The  Buf- 
falo TIMES,  which  have 
spent  years  in  developing, 
particularly,  woman  reader 
interest,  have  done  so  with  an 
eye  to  insuring  their  adver- 
tisers of  real  home  circula- 
tion— for,  the  paper  that  wo- 
men read  is  the  one  that  goes 
into  the  home,  and  is  read  by 
all  members  of  the  family. 


Newspapers  which  have  de- 
veloped strong  woman  appeal 
feel  that  it  has  been  well  worth 
while,  for  "women  buy  or  in- 
fluence the  sale  of  90/f  of  the 
merchandise  sold  in  retail 
stores  today."  Incidentally, 
THE  TIMES  has  been,  for 
years,  and  continues  to  be 
FIRST  in  department  store 
advertising. 

Thus  it  is  that  The  Buffalo 
TIMES  carries  your  adver- 
tising message  into  the  home 
.  .  .  but  also  because  it  fur- 
nishes the  man  with  the  best 
sport  news  and  a  complete 
and  accurate  Financial  edition 
that  is  on  the  street  first,  every 
afternoon. 


THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 


EVENING 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SUNDAY 


1 
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I'lie  Daily  News  is 
building  a  new  home 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Chicago  river  just 
west  of  Chicago's 
loop  district.  To  sup- 
port these  twenty-five 
stories  in  steel  and  In- 
diana limes-tone  100 
caissons  are  now  be- 
ing snnk  100  feet  to 
bedrock. 


BEDROCK 


WHATEVER  of  growth  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  had  during  the  past 
and  may  have  in  the  future  is  founded  upon 
the  bedrock  of  its  original  purposes: 

To  publish  a  good  newspaper  sincere  in  its 
convictions,  enterprising  in  its  methods  and 
independent  in  its  advocacy  of  all  that  best 
serves  the  public  interest  ...  to  recognize  and 
accept  a  moral  responsibility  to  all  the  peo- 
ple irrespective  of  racial,  political,  religious 
and  industrial  distinctions  ...  to  reflect  and 
promote  those  new,  joyous  aspects  of  life  that 
are  instinct  with  youth  and  youth's  progres- 
sive purposes. 


Upon  these  convictions  and  policies  of  ad- 
ministration The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
builded  in  the  past.  The  public  has  rewarded 
it  with  its  confidence  and  an  increasing  meas- 
ure of  support  in  both  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising. New  plant,  new  presses,  new 
equipment,  every  forward  step  made  or 
planned  is  but  the  pledge  of  its  faith  that 
a  newspaper  fbunded  upon  such  principles 
and  edited  to  these  standards  will  continue 
to    receive    this    confidence    and    this    support. 

Upon  these  convictions  and  policies  The 
Daily   News   is  building  for    the    future. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  Home  Newspaper 
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Published  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising   Fortnightly.   Inc..  9  East  38th   St.., New  York.   N.   Y.     Subscription  price   $3.00   pel 
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Lucky  Strike  Success 

■ — and  Why 


IUCKY  STRIKE  is  one  ofthechief  advertis- 
-^  ing  successes  of  recent  years.  Like  others 
in  that  small  group  whose  merchandising  skill 
no  one  questions,  Lucky  Strike  is  talked  about 
wherever  advertising  is  discussed.  Its  copy, 
layout — even  its  system  of  direct-indirect  photo- 
graphic reproduction  —  are  analysed  and  re- 
analyzed. 

Executives  in  many  different  industries  are 
pondering  the  lessons  of  Lucky  Strike's  rapid 
sales  advance.  Each  day  sees  additions  to  the 
lists  of  campaigns  which  in  some  measure  echo 
the  Lucky  Strike  campaign.  Not  all  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  success  can  be  fathomed  through 
outside  study. 

The  management  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  combined  many  different  strategies 
to  achieve  its  present  commanding  position  in 
the  market. 

There  was  the  close  knowledge  of  the  market 
which  enabled  the  company's  management  to 
discern  that  the  industry  was  ready  for  a  big 
rearrangement  and  competitive  development. 
There  was  a  sense  of  the  time  to  act — and  the 


coordination  of  many  different  factors,  internal 
and  external,  to  make  this  action  smooth,  swift 
and  sure.  There  was  organization  leadership 
within,  which  translated  itself  into  market  vic- 
tories outside. 

There  was  likewise  far-reaching  wisdom  in 
discovering  and  identifying  winning  advertising 
ideas,  in  testing  them  and  in  supporting  them 
with  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  space  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
substantial  sums  in  other  media. 

Probably  no  other  advertiser  in  the  history 
of  business  in  the  United  States  utilized  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  newspapers  so  exten- 
sively, so  frequently  or  with  such  impressive- 
ness.  Not  only  did  this  give  opportunity  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  to  test  the 
influence  of  the  daily  press,  but  it  revealed  to 
the  newspapers  themselves  the  latent  power  of 
their  circulation  when  used  adequately  and 
with  sufficient  repetition. 

Sound  management,  in  which  character  and 
courage  are  indispensable,  made  possible  this 
outstanding  success. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company  (Lucky  Strike)  has 
been  a  client  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  since  1923. 


LORD  &?  THOMAS  AND  LOGAN 

ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 
400  North  Michigan  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES 
1151  South  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 

WASHINGTON 
400  Hibbs  Building 


LONDON 
Victoria  Emb.Tnkment 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
225  Bush  Street 


Each  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  establishment  is  a  complete 
advertising  agency,  self  contained;  collaborating  u'ii/i  other 
Lord  &   Thomas  and    Logan  units    to  the    client's    interest. 
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Why  Advertising  Agencies  say: 
^^Use  The  NEWS  Exclusively 
in  Indianapolis'' 

Over  83%  coverage  of  all  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County  families  daily  —  remark- 
ably thorough  coverage  throughout  the  en- 
tire 70 -mile  Indianapolis  Radius  —  adver- 
tising prestige  and  responsiveness  obtaina- 
ble from  no  other  source these  are 

logical  reasons  why  The  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS  is  recommended  by  advertising 
agencies  as  the  one  medium  for  a  concen- 
trated advertising  schedule  in  this  market. 

In  some  cities  it  is  essential  to  use  two,  three 
or  even  more  newspapers  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate coverage  of  families.  In  Indianapolis, 
an  exclusive  schedule  in  The  NEWS  accom- 
plishes maximum  results  at  minimum  cost! 

In  1927,  447  National  Advertisers  used 

The  NEWS  exclusively —  the  number  in- 
creases every  year! 

T/ie  Indianapolis  News 

^^sAi^  '^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 

NEW  YORK:  DAN  A.  CARROLL  CHICAGO:  J.  E.  LUTZ 

1111  East    12iicl  Street  The    Tower   Buildinp 

NEWS     CITY     CIRCULATION     IS     Ot^ER    93%     HOME-DELIVERED 


' 
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l'<  iirtt'sy  Fi>ril  Motor  rompnny 


EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 


FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Mass  Everything 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  directors  of 
one  big  chain-store  system 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
their  sales  total  of  S60,000.000  that 
year  probably  represented  the  high- 
water  mark  for  this  type  of  business. 
Last  year  the  sales  of  this  same  com- 
pany totaled  SSOO.OOO.OOO.  The  total 
sales  by  chain-store  organizations  in 
the  United  States  during  1927 
was  estimated  at  $6,000,000,000.  or  16 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  volume  of 
retail  sales  throughout  our  country. 

A  single  corporation  now  runs 
17,000  stores  doing  an  annual  business 
of  .S750.000.000.  This  concern  is  add- 
ing new  stores  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  10  a  day,  and  the  present  plans 
call  for  a  total  of  2.5,000  such  estab- 
lishments operating  under  one  man- 
agement by  1930.  .\s  soon  as  this 
chain  idea  has  been  extended  to  prac- 
tically all  fields  of  effort,  then  will 
come  the  combination  of  the  different 
chains. 

Journalistic  power,  like  almost 
everything  else,  is  being  concentrated 


in  a  few  hands.  The  early  newspapers 
were  mostly  started  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  or  improving  national  life. 
Today  the  dissemination  of  news  is 
purely  a  business  proposition,  and  it 
is  being  made  to  conform  to  plans 
and  principles  that  bring  commercial 
success. 

One  publisher  now  owns  26  news- 
papers; another  controls  25;  a  third 
chain  includes  10.  Last  year  71  pa- 
pers ended  their  careers  through  being 
absorbed  by  competitors. 

We  have  come  to  accept  the  idea  of 
a  two-party  government.  The  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  control  of 
the  press  is  making  this  theory  less 
workable.  Since  the  purely  commer- 
cial situation  has  become  paramount. 
Democratic  papers  are  disappearing 
in  Republican  states,  and  vice  versa. 
In  one  state,  34  of  the  37  dailies  are 
Republican.  If  the  molding  of  public 
opinion  means  anything,  the  minority 
party  has  a  very  small  chance  in  such 
a  Commonwealth.  The  inevitable  out- 
come of  this  situation  will  be  the  crea- 


lion  of  more  papers  of  independent 
polilical  thought.  Otherwi.se,  entire 
states  will  come  under  the  control  of 
a  few  powerful  interests. 

On  all  sides  the  trend  is  toward 
(  imsolidation.  A  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago  there  were  190  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles.  Now  only  about 
50  are  comijcting  in  this  market,  and 
pr(>bai)lN  not  more  than  10  or  20  of 
these  will  survive  the  present  era  of 
severe  competition  in  the  motor  field. 
Already  two  concerns  produce  to- 
gether nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
motor  cars  made  in  America. 

Mergers  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies are  taking  place  on  a  scale 
never  equalled.  Congress  has  given 
permission  to  national  banks  to  open 
l)ranches.  The  radio  industry  is 
headed  in  the  direction  of  control  by 
a  single  group.  Here  the  method  of 
approach  was  to  acquire  ownership 
of  basic  patents  underlying  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus.  A  large  de- 
gree of  concentration  in  railroad  con- 
trol has  the  official  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Small  steel  companies  are  entering 
combines  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
economies.  Centralization  of  owner- 
ship in  the  motion  picture  industry 
has  resulted  in  the  purchase  and  con- 
version of  so  many  legitimate  theaters 
by  the  movie  magnates  that  the  spoken 
drama  is  finding  its  road  a  rough  one. 

Figures  given  out  by  the  Treasury 
Department  disclosed  that  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  small  concerns 
in  a  recent  year  netted  an  average 
profit  of  less  than  $100  apiece.  On 
the  other  hand,  150  big  corporations 
showed  an  average  yearly  profit  of 
$18,000,000  apiece.  The  large  com- 
pany not  only  has  ample  funds  to 
purchase  the  latest  machinery,  but 
can  buy  raw  materials  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

New  viewpoints  are  necessary  in 
every  line  of  business.  Wages  last 
year  in  the  United  States  were  15  per 
cent  higher  than  the  year  before,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  this 
remarkable  accomplishment,  business 
for  the  period  was  regarded  as  only 
fair. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Surely  it 
is  not  a  result  merely  of  our  huge 
stores  of  gold.  Back  of  the  astonish- 
ing success  of  America  is  a  multitude 
of  factors,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated      [Continued    on    page    82] 
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THERE  are  four  measures  of 
a  neAvspaper's  effectiveness 
that  give  definite  clues  to 
the  buyer  of  space.  They  are 
(1)  circulation  coverage;  (2) 
display  advertising  volume;  (  3  ) 
reader  interest;  (4)  classified 
advertising  volume. 

Each  of  these  is  related  to  the 
other  but  each  reflects  a  dif- 
ferent angle  of  the  many  sided 
activities  of  a  m  e  d  i  u  m.  An 
analysis  of  The  Detroit  News 
based  on  these  four  points  w^ill 
reveal  ( 1 )  that  The  News  has 
thorough  coverage,  a    copy    en- 


tering four  out  of  every  five 
Detroit  homes  taking  any  Eng- 
lish new^spaper;  (2)  that  it  car- 
ries more  display  advertising 
than  both  other  Detroit  news- 
papers combined;  (3)  that  it  has 
tremendous  reader  interest  as 
show^n  by  more  than  a  half 
million  letters  received  during 
1927  by  the  editors  of  The 
New^s;  (4)  that  it  carries  more 
than  tw^ice  as  many  separate 
classified  advertisements  as  any 
other.  Detroit  is  thus  one  of  the 
outstanding  one-paper  markets 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Detroit  News 

370,000  Sundays  The  HOME  newspaper         350,000  Week  Days 

Member  of  1  00,000  Group  of  American  Netvspapers 


Neiv  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42d  St. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  6  N.  Michigan 
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Announcing 

THE    OPENING 
OF    A    DETROIT    OFFICE    IN    THE 
GENERAL   MOTORS    BUILDING    ON 

MAY   1st,    1928 

and  the  appointment  of 

Mr.    miller    cross 

as  detroit  manager  for 
the  crowell  publishing  co. 


ALSO   THE    APPOINTMENT   OF 

Mr.  MALCOLM   F.  SMITH 

AS   WESTERN    MANAGER    OF    THE 

WOMAN'S    HOME     COMPANION 

AT    CHICAGO 


THE   CROWELL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Frank      Braucher,     Advertising     Director 

250     Park    Avenue  New    York 


April  18.  1928 
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^O  YOU  want  to  sell 
your  products  to 
people  who  appreciate  QUALITY  and 
VALUE — who  are  home  owners  that  take 
pride  in  their  homes — who  work  steadily  all 
year  round,  and  earn  substantial  incomes — 
who  patronize  home  trade,  and  spend  $30,- 
000,000  with  Altoona's  merchants  —  then 
come  to  Altoona,  the  MIRROR  CITY. 

Altoona  is  an  independent  market.  There  are 
no  large  cities  near  by,  so  that  practically  all  the 
shopping  is  done  with  Altoona's  merchants.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  will  find  large  retail 
establishments,  modern  and  progressive,  who  not 
only  feature,  but  stock  heavily  the  advertised 
brand. 


An  advertising  campaign  in  the  Mirror  reaches  all  the  worth  while 
buyers  in  the  Altoona  Market.  Twenty-nine  thousand  families  repre- 
senting a  consuming  power  of  150,000  people  will  read  your  message, 
and  within  a  short  time  every  Mirror  reader  should  buy  and  use  your 
product. 

We  obtain  dealer  cooperation,  and  render  our  advertisers  every  possi- 
ble assistance.  We  are  ready  to  help  you,  so  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  us. 


Eltoona  SRtttot 


business  Y)\rect 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

FRED  G.  PEARCE,  Advertising  Manager 
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/       It  IS  easy        >^ 

for  Advertising    . 

^    to  be  wasteful  J 


ONE  big  retailer  calls  national  advertising  a  "contest  to  determine  who 
can  shout  the  loudest." 

Another  says,  "It  certainly  is  true  that  the  majority  of  commodities  ought 
never  to  be  distributed  through  national  advertising  because  the  system  is 
wasteful   and  uneconomic." 

And  again,  "This  system  is  bound  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  to  increase 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  to  make  the  retailer  merely  a  slot  machine  used  by 
the  manufacturer." 

National  advertising  may  be  wasteful  and  uneconomic  in  some  instances.  So, 
too,  may  be  direct  advertising.  So  may  be  salesmen,  sampling,  delivery  systems 
and  instalment  sales.  But  these  generalizations  are  too  flimsy  and  too  frail  to  be 
given  serious  consideration.  They  merely  are  individual  opinions,  shaped  and 
tempered  perhaps  by  individual  grievances. 

We  doubt  that  there  is  any  advertising,  selling  or  merchandising  problem  for 
which  a  common-sense  solution  can't  be  found  without  extravagant  experiment. 

A  plan,  a  policy,  an  advertising  medium — either  it  is  or  is  not  sound  in  a  given 
instance.  The  science  of  marketing  has  established  principles  that  supply  the 
answers.  Such  has  been  our  experience,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  about  it, 
briefly  or  at  length,  with  any  executive  who  wants  corroborative  evidence. 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Advertising  /  Merchandising 

330  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,N.Y. 

Telephone  PENnsylvania  7200 
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IF  advertisiijg  become  more  of  a  buying 
guide  for  the  masses  than  it  is  ...  . 
....  what  a  revolution  would  occur!  Much 
of  the  enormous  pressure  behind  selling  could 
be  released  .... 

■'How  can  advertising  be  made  to  function 
more  actively  as  a  buying  guide?  Simply  by 
gaining  and  holding  more  popular  confidence 
in  its  statements,  by  making  those  statements 
more  sincere,  more  informative  and  more 
helpful  to  the  reader." 

— John  Benson,  President 

American   Association    0}    Advertising  Agencies 
in  "Advertising  6?  Selling"  for  March  21,  1928 
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"Holding  Popular 

Confidence..." 


Advertising  in  Good  Housekeeping  is  almost  twin  brother  to 
Mr.  Benson's  ideal.  It  has  the  public's  confidence  because  every 
advertisement  is  guaranteed,  because  Good  Housekeeping  assures 
itself  by  careful  examination — by  actual  tests  of  many  classes  of 
merchandise — that  it  can  be  guaranteed.  And  is  Good  House- 
keeping used""  as  a  buying  guide  ?  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  its 
Advertising  Index  is  important  enough  to  be  always  listed  in  its 
Table  of  Contents,  along  with  fiction,  fashions  and  features  ? 

*As\  any  intelligent  ivoman;  any  good  retailer. 

Good  Housekeeping 


New  York 


BoSTOhl 


Detroit 


Sak  Francisco 


Chicaqo 
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Bearings  for  paper  mills 
Bonus  systems  for  axle  plants 

Lift  trucks  for  fracfor  plants 


Three  typical  cases  in  the  metal  working 
industries  where  the  influence  of  American 
Machinist  will  be  felt  when  it  C(jmes  to 
signing-on-the-dotted-line  for  equipment, 
parts  or  materials. 

In  the  first  case,  the  chief  engineer  of  a 
plant  manufacturing  paper  mill  machinery 
used  the  editorial  and  advertising  pages  to 
help  him  in  the  choice  of  bearings  going 
into  a  new  mill  ...  a  matter  of 


design. 


In  the  second  case  we  have  reference  to  the 
manager  of  a  plant  making  rear  axles  who 
used  articles  in  American  Machinist  to  de- 


termine the  best  sort  of  bonus  system  to  be 
used  in  his  plant  ...  a  matter  of 

management. 

The  superintendent  of  a  plant  manufactur- 
ing crawler  tractors  was  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  choosing  the  right  sort  of  lift 
trucks  for  moving  materials  from  one  de- 
partment to  another  ...  a  matter  of 

plant  operation. 

Thus  do  the  men  in  the  metal  working  in- 
dustries depend  upon  American  Machinist 
for  information  and  performance  data  in 
matters  of  management,  design,  production 
and  plant  operation.  Bear  in  mind  that 
over  85%  of  the  readers  of  American 
Machinist  are  executives  in  charge  of 
equipment  specification  and  material  se- 
lection. 

J^erican^achinist 

A   McGraw-Hill   Piihlication 
Tenth  A\c.  at  ^6th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Times  alone  gains 
in  weekday  sales^ 

i  HE  New  York  Times  alone  of  New  York 

standard  sized  morning  newspapers  gained 
in  net  paid  average  weekday  sales  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31,  as  compared  with 
the  six  months  ended  September  30,  1927. 
The  sales  were: 

September        March  Qain 

1927  1928 

392,800    405,707    12,907 

The  Times  Sunday  net  paid  sale  was  700,925 
copies,  a  gain  of  44?587. 

Solely   because   of  the   completeness,   accu- 
racy and  impartiality  of  its  news, 
The   New   York  Times   attracts  an 
increasing   number    of   intelligent 
readers. 


Sij^  N^m  f  0rk  (LitntB 
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Your  Story 
Leaves  Noth 


in  Picture 
ing  Untold 


AT  7"HEN  plates  must  be  made  in  a  hurry  — 
^  '  send  your  copy  to  a  member  oi  the  Ameri- 
can Photo -Engravers  Association.  He  has  all 
the  resources  of  modern  equipment  that  provide 
for  accuracy  and  speed.  But  on  your  regular 
work — don't  always  crowd  your  engraver  with 
a  stop-watch.  There  are  things  far  more  im- 
portant than  speed  —  and  things  that  are  finer 
than  mere  mechanical  accuracy.  These  things 
are  the  touches  that  can  only  be  given  an  en- 
graving by  the  skilled  hand  of  a  craftsman.  They 


carry  a  plate  from  Accuracy  to  Art.  And  his 
resources  in  this  craftsmanship  are  such  that 
you  can  profitably  give  the  Member  of  the 
American  Photo- En  gravers  Association  the 
same  opportunity  in  time  that  you  give  to  your 
artist.  Let  him  lend  to  the  photo -mechanical 
methods  used  in  producing  your  plates  those 
few  fine  shades  of  emphasis  and  purity  of  line 
with  which  your  finished  copy  can  go  beyond 
the  common-place  and  achieve  distinction. 
When  you  can  possibly  do  so — give  him  time. 


Number  -i  of  a  series,  illustrating  the  versatility  of  the  ;,tnc  etching 

AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

^ASSOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES     •     86J      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     ♦      CHICAGO 


Cotryright  192S,  American  Photo- Erigravers  Association 
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Jt here's  more  THAIV 
A  StUVDAY  STORV  IN 
SUNDAY  l^EADERSHIP 


SEVEN  daily  newspapers  in  Boston  .  .  . 
Three  of  them  carry  most  of  the 
national  and  local  advertising.  Each  of 
these  three  has  a  Sunday  edition. 

Why  is  the  Globe  the  only  one  of  these 
three  that  holds  its  reader  group  in  Metro- 
politan Boston  almost  intact  over  Sunday, 
while  the  others  lose  35%  and  65%,  re- 
spectively, of  their  circulation? 

Why  does  the  Globe  not  only  carry  more 
department  store  advertising  on  Sunday 
than  the  next  three  Sunday  papers  com- 


Facts  on  Boston  and 
the  Globe 

"DOSTON'S  shopping  area  ranks 
■'-'  fourth  in  population,  third  in  per 
capita  income  tax  returns.  Average 
family  wealth  is  $9,000.  Saving  deposits 
average  $2,000  per  family. 

Within  12  miles  of  Boston's  City  Hall 
is  the  territory  defined  as  Metropolitan 
Boston.  From  this  area  Boston  depart- 
ment stores  draw  74%  of  their  business. 

Here  in  Metropolitan  Boston  the 
Globe  is  definitely  the  home  newspaper, 
as  proved  by  circulation  and  advertising. 

It  is  the  only  Boston  newspaper  which 
holds  all  of  its  readers  in  this  district 
seven  days  a  week. 

It  leads  by  45%  in  department  store 
advertising.  And  in  four  major  display 
classifications  which  find  their  greatest 
market  in  the  home,  including  auto- 
mobile advertising,  the  Globe  also  enjoys 
a  substantial  lead. 


bined,  but  also  lead  in  total 
department  store  space,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  by  45%? 

Why  does  the  Globe  lead 
seven  days  a  week  in  four  of 
the  five  major  display  classi-        ^ 
fications,  including  automotive  advertis- 
ing, in  which  Sunday  copy  is  the  rule? 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  Globe  is 
definitely  the  home  newspaper  in  Boston, 
daily  and  Sunday.  Week-day  home  cover- 
age is  proved  by  Sunday  circulation — and 
recognized  by  both  local  and  national 
advertisers. 

There's  more  than  a  Sunday  story  in 
Sunday  leadership! 

THE  Globe's  editorial  policy  is  built  around 
home  interests.  It  has  a  larger  staff  and 
carries  more  city  and  suburban  news  than  any 
other  Boston  newspaper. 

Its  school  news  occupies  an  important  place. 

Its  Household  Department,  recognized  nation- 
ally as  one  of  the  best,  has  served  Boston  women 
faithfully  ever  since  it  was  established  in  1894  as 
the  first  "women's  page"  in  American  journalism. 

Men  look  to  the  Globe  for  the  final  word  in 
business  and  sport  news,  and  they  like  its  edi- 
torial page  because  of  all  Boston  newspapers  the 
Globe  is  the  only  one  unfettered  by  factional 
interests — political,  religious  or  social. 

In  Boston's  retail  trading  area  live  3,000,000 
people.  Average  family  wealth  is  $9,000 — fourth 
highest  in  the  United  States. 

The  Globe,  as  the  seven-day  home  newspaper 
in  this  tremendously  rich  market,  merits  first 
consideration  by  national  advertisers. 

Our  booklet  will  help  you  determine  how  best 
to  sell  in  the  Boston  market.    Send  for  a  copy. 


The  Boston  Globe 
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F*>OD  advertising  feels  at  home  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune'^  home  pages.  Every  Saturday-^major 
market     day finds     foodstuff     advertising     in     The 

Tribune  grouped  around  pure  reading  matter  of 
marked  appeal  to  women  readers.  Jane  Eddington, 
culinary  expert,  writes  interestingly  of  cabbages  and 
kitchens.  Persis  St  an  dish  offers  newest  hints  on  table 
arrangement.  National  advertisers  and  outstanding  re- 
tailers set  forth  their  most  attractive  "specials."  These 
Saturday  pages,  inviting,  interesting,  insure  greatest 
returns  for  Tribune  food  advertisers.  No  wonder  there 
was  more  money  invested  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1927  for  food  advertising  than  in  any  other  news- 
paper   in    America ! 


■■^-1^^ 


Every  Day  Finds  The  Tribune 
Foremost  in   Woman  Appeal 

Study  the  reproduction  of  a  typical  Saturday  "set-up" 
in  The  Tribune.  Isn't  this  the  sort  of  company  in 
which  you  would  like  to  find  your  food  product  ? 
Then  remember,  Saturday  is  no,  high-spot  in  the  hold 
The  Tribune  has  on  the  greatest  number  of  women 
readers  in  the  Chicago  market.  Every  day  the  world's 
greatest  newspaper  is  replete  with  reading  of  proved 
feminine  appeal^^in  1927,  The  Tribune  received  more 
than  625,000  letters  or  calls  about  Tribune  features 
from  women  in  the  Chicago  territory.  In  this  ava- 
lanche of  correspondence  is  the  best  refutation  of  the 
moss-grown  maxim.  **use  evening  newspapers  to  reach 
women." 

How  Experienced  Food  Advertisers 
Spend   Their  Money  in   Chicago 

.Merchandisers  of  grocery  products  who  know  the 
Chicago  market  recognize  (he  dominance  of  The 
Tribune^— in  1927  they  invested  56%  more  money  in 
The  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper, 
morning,  evening,  or  Sunday.  In  1928  they  continue 
lo  focus  their  expenditures  in  The  Tribune  for  greater 
saIe^  at  lower  cost  in  the  country's  richest  market. 
They  know  it  is  America's  most  profitable  advertising 
medium  for  all  woman-bought  merchandise.  They 
know  in  1927  The  Tribune  carried  41%  more  of  all 
advertising  appealing  to  women  than  the  next  Chicago 
newspaper  I 
It    will    pay    you    to    consult    a    Tribune    man.       He    can 

show     you     why     Chicago     is     different     and     prove     it in 

dollars    and    sense. 

Ctitago  QTtifaune 

TIIK     WORLD'S     GREATEST     NEWSPAPER 

KVSTKltN     AIIVERTISIXC.     (IFFU'E :     oli     FIPTII     AVENUE. 
NKW    YORK    CITY 
PHONE  LONi;A('IiK 
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THE  recent  Census  of  Distribu- 
tion conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  established 
the  startling  fact  that,  exclusive 
of  chain  units,  more  than  45  per 
cent  of  all  retail  stores  do  an 
aggregate  volume  of  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  retail 
sales. 

These  stores  operate  virtually 
without  profit,  for  mere  day  wages 
and  very  low  wages  at  that.  They 
are  able  to  continue  in  business 
only  because  those  who  supply 
them  with  stocks  spend  more 
money  in  serving  them  than  is  de- 
rived from  the  service — in  other 
words,  because  they  are  run  very 
largely  out  of  the  working  capital 
of  the  concerns  that  supply  them 
with   the  goods  they  sell. 

E.  M.  West,  in  the  leading  arti- 
cle in  this  issue,  discusses  these 
and  other  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  Census  ( which  he  had  a 
part  in  instigating),  and  inter- 
prets the  effects  they  will  have  on 
business  generally. 
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c^long  our  Southern  Seaboard 

IT  is  only  natural  that  an  advertiser  should 
look  first  of  all  at  the  great  traveled 
highways  of  merchandising  —  where  the 
population  is  thickest.  And  where,  inci- 
dentally, the  competition  is  sharpest.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  wherever 
there  is  a  place  to  live,  there  is  a  place  to 
do  business. 

Along  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard  you 
will  find  the  clients  of  The  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  well  represented — as  alert  and 
active  as  anywhere.  In  fact,  a  recent  check 
showed  558  separate  cm^im unities  in  these 
five  states  receiving  the  advertising  of  our 
clients.  All  in  the  space  of  one  month. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

oAcBertisin^ 
6 


NEW   YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 


V3= 
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One- third  of  All  Retailers  Are 
On  Their  Way  Out! 

Census  of  Distribution,  Conducted  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Brings  to  Light  Some 
Startling  Facts  Which  Are  Bound  to  Affect  All  Business  * 


E  .   M  .   WEST 

Alvin  Dodd  and  E.  M.  West,  Marketing  Counselors,  New  York 


Editor's  Note.  The  figures  given  in  this 
article  are  a  composite  of  the  reports  from  all 
retail  businesses  in  eleven  cities,  which  were 
canvassed  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  were  col- 
hited  and  organized  by  the  Bureau. 

The  cities  included  in  the  Census  are: 


Atlanta.  Ga. 
Baltimore,  INId. 
Chicago,   111. 
Denver,   Colo. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Springfield,  III. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
■'Metropolitan"  Providence* 


AN  elimination  of  one- 
third    of    all    retail 
-    outlets  in  the  coun- 
try is  virtually  inescapable. 

Moreover,  one  half  of 
this  third  will  pass  out  in 
the  next  few  years. 

The  other  half  may  hang 
on  for  another  brief  period 
of  slow  attrition;  it  will  be 
the   less  fortunate  half. 

The  half  that  passes  out 
quickly  will  pass  out  with 
little  pain. 

Tliey  will  find  them- 
selves more  profitable  em- 
ployment, to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  common 
weal  and  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  half  that  lingers 
will  find  the  process  pain- 
ful— and  may  find  serious 
difficulty  in  readjusting 
themselves  to  the  then  con- 
dition. 

Events  are  moving   irre- 
sistibly    to     this    consum- 
mation,  nor  can   they   be   stopped   or      lew  of  the  nii>rc  far-sighted  who  have 
even  stayed  for  long.  studied  the  commercial  fabric  closest. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  a      They    have    even    talked    of    it    pub- 

•Copyrlght,    1928.   by    E.    M.   West. 


"Metropolitan"  San  Francisco** 

The  Census  of  Distribution  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Domestic  Distribution 
Department  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  its  Committee  on  the  Collection  of 
Business  Facts,  of  which  Mr.  West  is  a  member. 

*  Includes    Pawtucket,    Central    Falls,    Cranston,    North 

Providence  and  East  Providence. 
**  Includes  all  of  Alameda  County,  containing  the  cities 

of  Oakland,  Alameda  and  lierkele^'. 


licly  —  usually  in  predic- 
tions that  chains  eventually 
would  control  all  retailing. 

But  the  devastating  truth 
was  not  established  irre- 
futably until  the  facts  de- 
veloped by  the  recent  Dis- 
tribution Census  of  eleven 
cities  were  analyzed. 

Then  it  appeared  in 
startling  colors  — -  breath- 
taking in  its  far-reaching 
implications. 

Incidentally,  the  elimi- 
nations will  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  chains:  rather,  the 
chains  are  the  result  of 
the  conditions  which  will 
bring  about  the  elimina- 
tions. 

Consider  these  facts: 

28.70%  of  the  retail  volume  of 
l)usiness  in  the  eleven 
cities  covered  by  the 
Distribution  Census, 
conducted  by  govern- 
ment agents  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
was  done  by  chain 
store    units,    which    numbered    onlv 


15.107"   of    all   of   the   retail 
cities. 


in    ihi 
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Grocery  &  Delicatessen 
Dairy  &  Poultry  Products 
Bakery  Products 
Meat,  Poultry,  Fish 
Fruits  &  Vegetables 
Restaurants 

Department  Stores 

Men's  Clothing  &  Furnishing 

Women's  Clothing 

Boot  &  Shoe 

Millinery  &  Art.  Flowers 

Hats  &  Caps 

Dr>'  Goods  &  Notions 

Five  &  Ten  Variety 

General  Stores 

Custom  Tailors 

Fur  &  Fur  Clothing 

Drug 

Cigar  &  Tobacco 

Confectionery,  Ice  Cream 

Stationery 

Books,  Paper  &  Paper  Prod. 

Hardware 

Electric  Appliances 

Furniture  &  House  Furnishings 

Plumbing  &  Heating 

Paint.  Oil  &  Varnish 

Building  Materials 

Coal,  Wood,  Ice 
Hay,  Grain  &  Feed 
Ti-unk  &  Leather  Goods 

Automobile 
Auto  Accessories 
Gasoline  &  Oil 
Motorcycle  &  Bicycle 

Jewelry 

Florists 

Musical  Insti-uments 

Radio 

T^-pewi'iter  &  Calcul.  Mach. 
Office  Equipment 

Optical  Goods 
Toys  &  Games 
Art  &  Antique 


lOVo  207.  50%  40%  SO%  60%  707.  607.  907. 


Who  Is  Paying  the  Loss? 

OK  THE  stores  in  the  eleven  cities  c;invasse<l  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (which  called  on  all  retail 
outlets)  over  28  per  cent  averageil  less  than  S44.00  a 
week  total  sales. 

Sales  figures  for  individual  stores  were  not  obtain- 
able from  the  chain  store  systems,  which  reported 
with  a  single  sales  total  for  all  of  their  outlets.  The 
chain  stores  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  break- 
down of  store  volumes. 

The  proportion  represented  by  these  small  volume 
stores  in  each  of  the  44  major  types  of  retail  stores  is 
shown  graphically  above  by  the  length  of  the  solid 
black  areas.  This  proportion  of  the  stores  of  the 
ililTerent  types  of  outlet  cannot  buy  more  than  a  total 
of  $35.00  a  week  to  pay  the  cost  of  calls  of  all  sales- 
men  sent   to   them   by    wholesaler  and   manufaclurer. 

Who    pays    this    disproportionate    expense? 


Does  Even  the  Second  Class 
Pay  Its  Way? 

OVER  18  per  cent  additionally  of  the  individually 
operated  stores  in  the  eleven  cities  canvassed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  averaged  less  than  S140  a 
week  total  sales. 

This  18  per  cent,  added  to  the  28  per  cent  which 
averaged  less  than  $44.00  a  week,  aggregates  over  46 
per  cent  which  averaged  less  than  $82.00  a  week. 

Sales  for  individual  chain  units  are  again  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figures. 

The  proportion  of  each  type  of  retail  outlet  which 
sells  less  than  $140  a  week  is  shown  above  by  the  gray 
shaded  areas.  The  proportion  which  together  sells 
less  than  $82.00  a  week  is  shown  by  the  aggregate  of 
the   gray  and   the  black. 
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71.30'"r  of  llif  ii'Iail  viiluiiif  iif  l)iisiiies>  in 
tlu'  eleven  cities  was  done  by  in- 
iliviilual  stoles,  not  associated  with 
chains,  or  at  least  reported  to  be 
conducted  indepemlently.  These 
stores   luinibered 

84.90*;^  of  all  tl-.e  retail  stores  in  these 
cities. 

28.069'f  of  these  indi.idually  operated  stores 
did  an  average  weekly  volume  of 
only  S4;i.47.  Their  aggregate  total 
volume   was  only 

1.68%  of  the  71.39c  of  the  retail  volume 
done  by  the  individually  operated 
stores. 

These  stores  which  average  a  week- 
ly sale  of  only  $13. -17  could  not  pur- 
chase more  than  an  average  of  S35 
weekly  from  all  of  the  salesmen  of 
all  of  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers who  seek  to  sell  them  stocks. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  this  vol- 
ume of  sale  paying  for  the  necessary 
expense  of  these  salesmen's  calls, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  handling 
costs. 

The   excess   expense   must   be   paid 

for  out  of  profits  earned  from  other 

operations. 

In    other    words,    these    stores    are 


lieing  supported  out  of  the  limilcd 
working  capital  of  niaiuifactiin'rs 
ami    wlutlesaleis. 

When  manufacturers  and  wholesal- 
ers realize  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  contributing  from  their  limited 
working  capital  to  support  these 
outlets  which  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, they  will  cease  to  try  to  sell 
them. 

When  they  do,  the  retailers  must  go 
out  and  do  their  own  buying,  which 
will  he  an  impossible  undertaking, 
and  they  will  have  to  quit. 

How  soon  this  will  come  about  will 
depend  upon  how  soon  the  manufac- 
turer will  wake  up  to  the  futility  of 
selling  at  a  loss  to  maintain  an  in- 
supportable volume  of  sale. 

In  addition  to  this  28  per  cent  of 
the  stores  which  sell  only  $43.47  av- 
erage each  week,  there  are: 

18.50%  of  these  individually  operated  stores 
which  did  an  average  weekly  vol- 
ume of  only  $139.86.  Their  aggre- 
gate total  volume  was  only 

3.567f  of  the  71.3%  of  the  retail  volume 
done  by  the  individually  operated 
stores. 


Here,  in  llic  two  classifications,  we 
have  U>.F>(>  per  cent  of  all  the  in- 
dividnally  operated  stores,  but  repre- 
senting a  total  volume  of  only  5.11 
per  cent  of  the  71.3  per  cent  of  the" 
total  volume  which  individual  stores 
do — or  3.66  per  cent  of  the  total  mar- 
ket. 

A  consumer  sale  of  $139.86  a  week 
cannot  represent  a  stock  purchase  of 
$110  a  week.  Not  many  salesmen's 
calls  can  be  paid  for  out  of  a  $110 
bill  of  sale.  It  won't  pay  much  han- 
dling, or  transport,  or  storage,  or 
credit,  or  collection  expense.  And 
these  are  not  all  the  charges  that  have 
to  come  out  of  it. 

So,  it  is  inevitable  that  most  of  these 
transactions  through  these  stores 
would  be  entered  in  red,  if  all  of  the 
legitimate  charges  against  them  were 
duly  entered. 

Yet,  almost  one-half  of  the  stores, 
other  than  chains,  fall  into  this  classi- 
fication. 

Will    it    \Continued    on    page    44] 
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So  They  Called  It  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope" 


ROY     S  .     U  U  R  S  T  I  N  E 


T3F-OPLE  will  do  what  you  want  them  to  if  you 
■*-  tell  them  persuasively  enough  and  keep  on 
telling  them.  There's  nothing  new  in  that.  Even 
the  sound  of  a  name  has  its  influence.  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  might  smell  as  sweet,  but  would  it 
sell  as  well  if  it  were  called  a  begonia  or  a  salpi- 
glossis? 

A  professor  of  history  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  in  1468,  when  the  Portuguese  explorer, 


Diaz,  returned  from  his  trip  around  the  southern 
cape  of  Africa,  he  reported  to  his  monarch  tliat  he 
had  named  it  "The  Cape  of  Storms  and  Torrents." 

But  the  King  was  a  wise  old  person. 

"If  you  call  it  that."  he  said,  "no  one  will  ever 
go  there.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  call  it.  Call  it 
"The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  " 

So  they  did.  And  iicupie  have  been  going  there 
ever  since. 
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What  Is  the  Best  Method  of  Selling 

to  Drug  Stores? 


ANGUS    E.    GRAHAM 


A  MAN  who  has  had 
notable  success  as  a 
manufacturer  in  the 
drugs  field  recently  made 
this  statement: 

"Our  salesmen  cost  us 
eight  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them, 
and  every  month  we  dis- 
cuss an  old  question.  They 
cost  us  nine  per  cent  of  the 
orders  that  they  bring  in. 
What  we  don't  know  is:  Is 
that  percentage  too  high? 
Would  it  pay  to  add  an- 
other hundred  men?  Or 
should  we  drop  all  sales- 
men, or  reorganize  their 
work?  I'm  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  I  don't  know.  Tlie  whole 
drug  field  is  changing  so  fast  tiiat  it's 
like  gambling — I  never  know  whether 
to  double  the  stakes  or  drop  out." 

That  manufacturer  puts  out  a  long 
line  of  products.  Continuing  the  same 
thought,  he  remarked,  "Now  if  we  had 
only  a  short  line  of  ttuee  or  four 
branded  articles,  the  answer  would  be 
simple."  And,  to  his  mind,  "simple" 
would  be  the  antithesis  of  the  methods 
now  used  by  his  company.  All  sales- 
men would  be  dropped. 

Within  less  than  a  week  after  that 
interview,  another  manufacturer  in  the 
same  field — one  whose  business  in  six 
years  and  with  a  single  product,  has 
risen  from  nothing  to  an  ainma!  vol- 
ume of  .?1],()()0,000  —  went  1  .  tlic 
other  extreme,  when  he  said: 

"We  need  a  wider  variety  of  ]>v  ■<]- 
ucts.  One  item  isn't  enough  to  carrv 
selling  overhead.  We're  doing  busi- 
ness without  any  salesmen  in  the  field. 
We  try  to  do  the  job  with  advertising 
and  direct  mail,  and  bv  crowding  the 
dealer  with  consumer  demand:  but  the 
personal  contact  just  isn't  there.  Vi  in- 
dow  display  and  counter  position  suf- 
fer all  the  time:  some  rival's  repre- 
sentative talks  the  dealer  into  giving 
him  preference.  If  I  could  find  a  wav 
to  keep   salesmen's  costs   down   below 


Courtesy  LIggett's  Drug  Stores 

"Drugs  and  food  have  the  widest  market  in  the  world 
modern  drug  store  is  the  epitome  of  America" 


jobbers'  discounts  [15  percent  and  2 
per  cent],  I  would  cover  the  retailers 
eight  times  a  year  with  high-class 
salesmen — the  Ijind  that  can  show 
dealers  how  to  move  our  goods." 

This  manufacturer,  as  a  result,  is 
seeking  other  items  that  may  be  added 
to  his  single  product  in  order  to  make 
a  "long  line."  He  has  now  the  identi- 
cal set-up  which  the  first  manufacturer 
desires,  but  even  at  that  he  covets  what 
llie  other  wants  to  discard. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  botli  of  these 
men  with  their  present  methods  indi- 
cates how  the  whole  system  of  selling 
drugs  is  under  debate  today.  On  every 
hand  the  question  is  being  asked: 
"\^liat  is  the  best  method  of  selling  to 
llif  drug  stores?" 


The 


I 


T  is  conceded  that  Vifholesalers  must 
use  salesmen.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
a  manufacturer  with  a  "long  line"  of 
drugs  or  specialties,  many  of  which 
must  be  marketed  unbranded  and  im- 
advertised,  can  hardly  dispense  with 
outside  men.  Such  concerns,  for  illus- 
tiation,  are  Parke-Davis,  Eli  Lilly, 
Meyer  Brothers,  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
Colgate,  .Squibb,  and  Mulford.  Yet  at 
the  other  extreme  stand  luimerous 
remedy  makers  who  have  made  mil- 
lions   without    a   salesman:    such    con 


cerns  are  Hinds  ("Honey 
and  Almond  Cream"),  and 
Armand  (toilet  goods), 
whicii  has  few,  if  any,  men 
in  the  field. 

Somewhere  between  the 
"long  line"  of  the  jobber 
or  the  manufacturer  and 
the  "short  line"  of  the  spe- 
cialty maker  lies  the  de- 
batable ground.  The  seller 
of  a  long  list  of  items  has 
no  choice;  salesmen  are 
necessary.  The  maker  of 
one  product  may,  however, 
choose  his  method  of  mar- 
keting; an  option  of  pro- 
cedure that  applies  either 
to  restricted  distribution 
within  a  zone  or  to  nation- 
al selling.  For  the  present  purpose, 
however,  we  shall  view  the  matter  as 
it  is  seen  by  the  drugs  manufacturer 
whose  aim  is  to  cover  the  entire 
country. 

A  first  consideration  for  such  mar- 
keting is  the  multiplicity  of  outlets. 
Of  drug  stores,  the  United  States  con- 
tains some  54,00(1 — possibly  eight  per 
cent  are  organized  in  chains  and  nine- 
tv-two  per  cent  are  owned  independent- 
ly. Yet  the  slightest  investigation  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  drug  stores  do 
not  make  up  the  entire  list  of  the 
normal  retailers  of  "drugs" — define 
that  term  as  you  will. 

Department  stores,  groceries,  five- 
and-tens.  news-stands,  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  roadside  filling  stations, 
and  dry-goods  stores  must  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  "drugs"  maker;  the  pro- 
ducer of  pliarmaceutical  and  biologi- 
cal products,  surgical  dressings,  sani- 
tarv  specialties,  tooth  brushes  and 
tooth  pastes,  soaps,  perfumes,  unmen- 
tionables. (This  does  not  take  into 
account  goods  that  are  handled  by 
drug  stores  but  that  are  not  primarily 
"drugs"  by  nature:  photographic  sup- 
plies, soda  fountains,  fountain  pens, 
books,  luncheon  supplies,  tobacco  and 
candv.)  Not  even  then,  however,  has 
ihe  "drugs"    [Continued  on  page  62] 
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Giving  the  Package  a  Voice 

The  Container  Is  Its  Own  Final  Advertisement  at  the  All-Important  Point  of 
Contact  ivith  the  Buyer,  ami  Should  Be  Designed  as  Such 

GAY  LORD     P.     KURTZ 


THIS  is  an  age  of  expert  adver- 
tising. The  time  and  thought  of 
a  dozen  different  specialists  often 
enter  into  tlie  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  a  single  advertisement.  The 
cost  of  producing  a  complete  plate — 
art  work,  engraving,  composition  and 
electrotyping — is  rarely  less  than  fifty 
dollars  and  may  run  into  the  hundreds 
or  even  go  higher  if  an  outstanding 
artist  or  designer  is  employed. 

The  average  package  or  container, 
tliough  it  may  go  to  thousands  and 
even  millions  of  customers,  shows  no 
such  care,  attention  or  expenditure. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  its  own 
final  advertisement  at  the  vitally  im- 
portant point  of  contact  with  the  buy- 
er, the  investment  in  its  design-prep- 
aration is  usually  far  less  than  is  spent 
to  produce  a  publication  advertise- 
ment for  one  insertion.  Hodge-podge 
tvpe  composition  is  the  rule  rather 
tlian  the  exception;  the  printed  mes- 
sage is  usually  a  perfunctory  recital 
which  makes  no  attempt  at  skilful  and 
salesmanlike  phrasing:  the  "art."  if 
anv.  is  often  mere  hack  work,  mean- 
ingless and  devoid  of  any  real  appeal 
— done  in  many  colors,  perhaps,  but 


Tlu    liory  Soap  wrapper  as  redesigned 

for  Procter  &  Gamble  by  the  Blackman 

Company,  New   York 

lacking  any  color  scheme.  Exceptions 
score  the  more  heavily  by  contrast. 

Yet  the  container  design,  when  once 
perfected,  can  be  continued  for  years 
without  new  expenditures  other  than 
the  cost  of  paper  and  presswork. 

This  illogic  in  the  relationship  be- 


Packages  designed  by  Gustav  Jensen  jor  De  Long  Company,  Charles  of  the  Ritz, 
Lewis  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


tween  the  design  costs  of  a  publicatioii 
advertisement  and  of  a  package  or 
container,  or  even  a  label,  is  perhaps 
traceable  to  habit  and  custom,  which 
for  some  reason  has  thrown  contain- 
ers and  labels  into  the  classification 
of  "supplies"  so  far  as  their  purchas- 
ing is  concerned,  and  has  thus  di- 
vorced them  from  the  expert  attention 
which  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  case 
of  advertising.  The  other  antagonis- 
tic influence  is  undouhtedh  fear — the 
fear  of  disturbing  established  trade  by 
"monkeying  with"  a  time-honored  de- 
sign. 

Living  in  this  day  and  age,  I  can- 
not personally  believe  that  any  manu- 
facturer's patronage — short,  perliaps. 
of  the  Chinee,  who  "likee  him  all 
same  chop" — is  going  to  betray  anv 
very  great  emotional  or  mental  dis- 
turbance because  a  previous  design  is 
altered.  More  likc!\  [he  change  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  he — the 
manufacturer — is  keeping  up  with,  or 
ahead  of.  the  procession.  Moreover, 
if  safety  demands  it.  it  is  alwavs  pos- 
sible to  make  the  shift  to  the  new  de- 
sign a  gradual  evolution  through  suc- 


cessive, easy  changes  every  six  months. 

This  is  a  period  of  intensive  com- 
petition and  there  are  no  signs  on  the 
business  horizon  to  indicate  any  les- 
sening of  that  intensity.  The  micro- 
scope is  being  applied  to  every  phase 
of  selling  and  production  to  disclose 
opportunities  for  improvements. 

Packages  are  being  subjected  to  just 
such  scrutiny,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  general  standards  is  already  under 
way.  Even  within  the  necessarilv  re- 
stricted circle  of  the  author's  own  ac- 
quaintance, four  concerns  are  making 
wholesale  revisions  in  packages  and 
package  designs,  changing  from  stand- 
ards that  have  satisfied  them  thorough- 
ly in  past  years.  The  designing  of 
packages  and  containers,  and  often  of 
the  merchandise  that  goes  into  them 
as  well,  is  being  handled  by  advertis- 
ing agencies  in  an  increasing  number 
of  cases  as  a  part  of  their  regular  ser- 
\  ice  to  their  clients. 

The  handwriting  stands  out  plainlv 
on  the  wall,  and  it  behooves  the  far- 
sighted  executive  to  look  carefully  into 
his  own  packaging  situation.  Wliat  he 
or  his  organization  thinks  of  his  pres- 
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GERMAN    PACKAGES   IN 
The  packages  shown  on  this  page 

ent  packages  has  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  matter.  What  his  customers — 
present  and  prospective — think  is  ail- 
important. 

If,  under  cold  analysis,  his  package 
shows  up  as  inconvenient  or  insufficient 
or  undistinctive,  or  is  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  behind-the-procession  by  a 
public  which  is  being  educated  by  the 
work  of  experts,  then  it  is  high  time 
for  him  to  take  action. 

Packages  are  vocal — not  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  being  able  to  utter 
words  but  in  the  equivalent  sense  that 
they  are  expressive  and  can  be  made 
to  say  very  definite  things  to  the  peo- 
ple who  see  and  receive  them. 

Wliat,    then,    can    the    package    be 


made  to  say? — and  in  the  term 
age"  I  include  anything 
that  plays  a  part  in  en- 
closing, protecting  or 
identifying  a  commodity 
en  route  to  its  buyer, 
whether  outer  shipping 
package  alone  or  in 
combination  with  an 
iiin(!r  container,  carton 
and  bottle,  box,  can. 
crate,  wrapper  or  wrap- 
ping paper,  envelope,  or 
bag;  and  all  labels, 
stencils,  shipping  tags, 
seals  or  other  identify- 
ing devices.  A  1  I  these 
are — to  the  recipient — 
part  of  the  package. 
Long  before  the  con- 


pacl 


THE      MODERN      MANNER 

ivere  designed  by  Liician  Bernhnrd. 

tents  are  exposed,  the  package  has  de- 
livered its  message.  Only  the  least  part 
of  that  message  is  in  printed  form. 

I  HAVE  seen  packages  which  said 
to  me,  "I  come  from  an  unbusi- 
nesslike concern  that  is  falling  behind 
the  times."  I  have  had  other  packages 
say,  "Here's  a  top-notch  article  made 
by  top-notch  people  who  are  proud  of 
their  goods,"  and  still  others:  "Oh, 
I'm  filled  with  run-of-the-mine  mer- 
chandise, perfectly  commonplace  and 
so-so — nothing  to  get  excited  over." 

It  is  my  own  opinion — speaking 
now  as  a  lay  member  of  the  buying 
public — that  four  out  of  five  shippers 
have  not  given  this  question  of  effective 
packaging  the  study  whicli  it  deserves 


frf)m  the  angle  of  making  sales  and 
protecting  sales. 

Take  the  shipping  package,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  the  package  which  leaves 
the  factory,  the  first  thing  that  the 
initial  recipient  sees;  and  it  offers  a 
sales  department  six  separate  opportu- 
nities for  effective  planning.  These 
opportunities  apply  in  varying  degree 
to  practically  all  packages  and  con- 
tainers. 

First  of  all  is  convenience  to  the  re- 
cipient— wholesaler,  retailer  or  ulti- 
mate consumer.  Receiving  clerks  or 
warehousemen  in  large  institutions 
may  not  be  potent  sales-factors,  though 
occasionally  exerting  some  influence, 
but  in  smaller  shops,  stores  and 
offices,  just  as  in  homes,  someone 
close  to  the  throne  will  usually  un- 
pack  the   shipment.     A   clumsy,   hard- 
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Designed  for  Durable  Toy  and  Novelty 
Corp.,  New   York 

to-get-into.  or  slip-shod  package  can 
go  far  toward  tearing  down  carefully 
cultivated  good  will. 

Second  is  the  advertising  value  of 
the  box  or  crate  as  a  traveling  display, 
as  exposed  to  public  notice  on  railway 
platforms,  vans,  sidewalks,  etc.  Have 
you  ever  waited  for  a  train  at  a  way 
station  without  putting  in  an  idle  min- 
ute scanning  the  packages  in  the  near- 
est express  truck?  Even  when  follow- 
ing an  open  delivery  truck  through 
congested  city  traffic,  I  find  myself 
reading  labels  on  crates  and  boxes. 
One  manufaclurer  whose  product  is  a 
bulky  sheet  metal  device,  has  combined 
an  instruction  sheet  with  a  list  of  sales 
arguments  and  mounts  this  on  the 
beveled  side  of  his  crate  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  who  will  pause 
and    read.      [Continued   on    page   67] 
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Making  Copy  Contagious 

"To  Make  Copy  Contagious,  the  Emphasis  Should  Be  on  the  Significance  Rather  Than  on 
the  Facts;  on  the  Public  Rather  Than  on  the  Product" 


COUNT  HERMANN  KEYSER- 
LING.  who  has  lately  been  lec- 
turing in  America,  after  making 
himself  famous  all  over  Uie  world  by 
writing  "The  Travel  Diary  of  a  Phi- 
losopher." contributed  an  article  to  a 
magazine  on  this  side  of  the  water 
some  time  ago  in  which  he  said:  "Facts 
do  not  give  rise  to  significance.  Sig- 
nificance gives  rise  to  facts." 

This  sounds  rather  abstract:  but 
take  a  concrete  case.  Skyscrapers  do 
not  give  rise  to  New  York's  character. 
New  York's  character  gives  rise  to  sky- 
scrapers. In  other  words,  man's  cir- 
cumstances have  less  effect  upon  his 
desires  than  his  desires  have  upon  his 
circumstances. 

Ladv  Asquith  put  a  similar  thought 
into  more  understandable  language  at 
a  luncheon  in  London  last  year  when 
she  said:  "Things  don't  happen  be- 
cause thev  are  logical  and  inevitable. 
They  happen  because  everybody  thinks 
they  are  going  to  happen." 

If  everybody  wants  a  thing — even 
though  there  may  be  no  very  clear 
idea  of  what  the  thing  is  going  to  be 
like — and  if  it  is  wanted  badly  enough, 
so  that  the  icant  { not  the  thing  I  be- 
comes a  matter  of  importance  and  sig- 
nificance, the  want  is  eventually  satis- 
fied by  the  invention  or  production  of 
the  thing  that  will  appease  the  public 
appetite. 

"Significance  gives  rise  to  facts'" 

In  business  language  it  would  read: 
Significance  gives  rise  to  sales! 

The  product — which  is  the  essential 
■'fact"  of  your  proposition — does  not 
give  rise  to  sales.  But  if  a  certain  need 
becomes  significant,  so  that  everybody 
thinks  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
need  that  should  be  satisfied,  there  is 
a  demand  for  "facts"  wherewith  to 
satisfy  it.  And  the  "fact''  may  possi- 
bly be  your  product. 

There  are  plenty  of  ping-pong  sets 
on  the  market  at  the  present  mnment. 
But  who  buys  them?  Almost  nobody. 
Because,  at  the  moment,  ping-pong 
has  no  significance. 

Significance  must  be  created. 


PHILIP    E.    SPANE 

Sometimes  a  want  that  is  signifi- 
cant is  created  by  the  pressure  of  un- 
satisfied desires  within  the  minds  of 
possible  prospects  for  a  product  that 
is  not  yet  in  existence.  More  usually, 
however,  someone  has  experienced  the 
want  ahead  of  the  masses,  and  has  in- 
vented or  produced  the  thing  that  will 
satisfy  it.  Actually,  of  course,  the 
thing  does  not  come  first;  and  should 
not  come  first  in  your  consideration  of 
plans  to  market  it.  The  first  consid- 
eration should  be  ways  and  means  of 
stimulating  the  possibly  unexpressed 
desire  for  the  thing  to  a  point  where 
it  is  significant,  and  hence  contagious. 

TO  make  copy  contagious,  the  em- 
phasis must  be  on  the  signifi- 
cance, rather  than  on  the  facts;  on  the 
public  rather  than  on  the  product. 

This  is  an  extension  of  a  thought 
that  has  become  rather  common,  name- 
Iv.  that  copv  should  be  written  from 
the  product  to  the  prospect,  and  not 
the  other  way  round. 

It  is  one  step  to  forsake  the  obses- 
sion of  the  product  and  begin  writing 
copv  from  the  angle  of  the  individual 
prospect. 

It  is  a  further  step  to  begin  writing 
copy  that  will  have  public  significance. 

And  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  certain  campaigns 
which  almost  everybody  condemns  as 
"too  clever."  For  these  campaigns,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  written  about  them 
in  advertising  journals,  do  frequently 
succeed.  And  when  they  succeed  thev 
do  so  for  the  exact  reason  which  the 
critics  advance  for  their  certain  fail- 
ure, namely,  that  the  advertising  rather 
than  the  product,  is  talked  about. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  or  read 
comments  on  all  this  "freakish  art"  in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  nowa- 
days.   I  have. 

And  perhaps  you  have  the  notion, 
from  the  remarks  people  made,  that 
they  don't  like  the  weird  and  the  freak- 
ish. Don't  they?  Perhaps  they  don't. 
But  they  talk  about  it.  That  kind  of 
art  has  public  significance  these  davs. 


Huw  lung  it  will  last  1  don't  pretend 
to  say.  But  right  now  it  makes  people 
talk,  and  where  there  are  signs  there 
is  significance,  and  significance  gives 
rise  to  sales. 

Ask  me,  just  as  an  instance,  why  I 
bought  an  Orthophonic  Victrola.  Did 
1  read  the  advertisements  when  it  was 
first  announced?  Probably,  but  I'm  not 
sure.  I  am  sure,  though,  tliat  very 
quicklv  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  Victor  people  had  brought  out 
a  new  machine.  A  friend  of  mine 
bought  one  the  first  day  they  were  on 
sale.  Within  a  day  or  two  he  had  me 
in  to  hear  it.  Other  friends  bought 
them,  and  the  discussion  of  compara- 
tive merits  monopolized  whole  hours 
of  conversation.  People  nodded — 
made  signs — the  thing  became  sig- 
nificant. I  was  surrounded.  I  suc- 
cumbed. 

'4OURR0UNDING  the  prospect  is 
O  the  surest  method  of  salesmak- 
ing,  "  says  the  New  York  Neus  in  one 
of  its  pieces  of  promotion.  "And  sur- 
rounding the  prospect  with  advertis- 
ing is  the  only  substitute  for  usage. 
Indeed,  advertising  works  faster  than 
usage  in  spreading  knowledge  and 
building  belief.  .  .  .  There  are  thou- 
sands of  commodities  that  you  and  I 
will  never  buy,  but  advertising  has 
taught  us  the  best  of  these.  If  anybody 
asked  us,  we'd  know.  No  matter  how 
limited  vour  actual  immediate  pros- 
pects, advertising  that  sells  everybody 
is  profitable  because  it  serves  to  sur- 
round the  prospect  with  convictions." 
That  is  what  contagious  copy  does. 
It  even  makes  people  talk  who  don't 
own  the  product  and  don  t  intend  to 
own  it. 

The  merchant  today,  as  ever,  is  fill- 
ing more  of  the  public's  needs  than  the 
artists  and  philosophers.  What  he  has 
to  say  has  more  public  significance. 
The  inferiority  complex  which  prompts 
ad\ertisers  to  beg  and  cajole  and  flat- 
ter is  not  warranted.  Make  your  copy 
contagious  by  writing  it  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  broad,  public  interest. 
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Enter  the  Selling  ^^Robof' 

A'ett;  Talking  Merchandising  Machines  ISot  Only  Sell  Popular  Brands  of  Cigarettes  but 

Thank  the  Customer  Politely  for  His  Purchase 

H.    G.    WEEKES 


AT  United  Cigar  Store  No.  17,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
■  33rd  Street  in  New  York,  there 
has  of  late  been  an  unusually  rapid 
turnover  of  contented  customers.  They 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  entering  with 
a  look  of  expectancy  and  leaving  al- 
most    at     once     with     that     excitedly 


The  vending  machine  thai  lalfcs 

pleased  expression  peculiar  to  a  small 
boy  with  the  latest  toy.  For  within 
Store  No.  47  is  the  latest  wonder  of  an 
era  of  wonders — a  mechanical  sales- 
man wiio  not  only  sells  but  also  talks. 

Opposite  the  usual  counter  there 
stands  an  impressive  liattery  of  fifteen 
slot  machines  that  reach  from  floor 
to  (filing.  Ten  brands  of  cigarettes 
are  carried  in  them,  the  more  popular 
being  duplicated,  and  all  are  clearly 
visible  to  the  customer  behind  a  glass 
front.  To  the  left  are  three  other  ma- 
chines that  make  change  from  dimes 
and  quarters. 

The  adventurous  customer  drops  a 
quarter  in  a  slot  and,  on  turning  a 
handle,  receives  five  nickels.  He  then 
steps  to  the  machines  at  the  right, 
drops  in  three  or  four  nickels,  accord- 
ing   to     the     requirements,     turns     a 


handle  again,  and  out  on  a  little  tray 
slide  not  only  a  packet  of  cigarettes 
but  also  the  conventional  pa|)er 
matches  and  appropriate  coupon. 

And  before  he  has  entirely  recov- 
ered, he  is  completely  bowled  over 
by  the  Big  Moment  of  the  proceedings 
that  inject  drama  and  human  interest 


will  delight  in  the  ingenuity  of  these 
automatic  venders. 

Tiiat  the  idea  of  selling  cigarettes 
automatically  is  a  practical  one  is  in- 
dicated by  the  popular  favor  shown  to 
similar  machines  in  England,  which 
have  now  stood  for  several  years  in 
front  of  tobacconists'  shops.     At  first 


into  what  otherwise  might  merely  be  a      they  were  used  only  after  eight  o'clock 


soulless,  mechanical  incident  of  the 
day's  routine.  A  pleasant  voice 
directly  over  his  head  says,  "Thank 
you.  It's  toasted."  The  correct  an- 
swer, of  course,  is.  "You're  welcome.'" 

A  morning  paper  was  consequently 
excited  editorially  by  the  possibility 
of  the  machine's  becoming  confused 
and  startling  a  man  who  has  been 
willing  to  walk  a  mile  for  his  smoke 
by  telling  him  that  it  is  mild  as  May. 

The  clerks  in  the  store,  who  might 
with  some  reason  feel  alarmed  at  this 
usurpation  of  their  nor- 
mal duties  appear  to  be 
pleased  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement. It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  will 
supplement  and  not 
eliminate  them.  Relieved 
of  the  mechanical  hand- 


at  night,  when  it  is  illegal  under  the 
war-time  provisions  of  the  still  unre- 
pealed Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  to 
sell  cigarettes  or  candy.  The  slot  ma- 
chines were  therefore  resorted  to  and 
were  used  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
they  now  remain  in  place  during  the 
day  as  well.  But  the  artistic  touch 
that  counts  so  heavily  in  all,  even  in 
the  slightest  affairs  of  life,  is  lacking 
in  the  British  machines.  It  took 
Yankee  ingenuity  to  make  the  devices 
talk. 


ing  out  of  cigarettes  as 
they  are  requested,  they 
have  more  time  for  their 
more  important  func 
tion  of  really  selling  the 
other  merchandise  that 
such  stores  carry.  Cus- 
tomers will  no  longer 
have  to  wait  while  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the 
line  nmmbles  and  fum- 
bles, and  the  plutocrat 
gets  change  from  a 
twenty  dollar  bill.  The 
smoking  public  should 
welcome  the  innovation 
with  relief.  A  nation 
thai  places  a  premium 
upon  speed,  that  appar- 
ently has  an  inherent 
tenderness  for  anything 
n  e  w     and     mechanical. 


An  overnight  sensation — 
The  selling  "KOhOT"  has  arrived 
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Comments 

by  the  Press  . 


"All  A(mo.st  Hutiiiiit  Automutuii' 

April  Slh- 

"A  Ncti'  W'imti.-i" 

Tlif    Nc«    lork      rin.c.    ^n     cJ..or.«l     .( 
Ap"!  Sill 

"Tfii?  Mtwhinc  Docs  Etrr>thin>; 
But  Sla\i  the  Purchaser  tm  l/u 
Back  ami  Ask  Him  Hon-  Hi> 
Fnmi'K  Is" 

AihwLau-iJ  Pmi  Diipaith.  diw^  April  IM. 

"A/most  Human  Machine" 

Amtttcm  l>ruu)|i(t,   \pril  i«uf, 

"Rithot  Says  'Thanks^  on  Cijjtn- 
t'lie  Sale  ...  A  Neu'  Era  Is 
AhoHi  tti  Datiii" 

New   York    ttrninii  1'mt,  April  4xh, 

THE  ne»  »ot>dcr  muohinr  in  ihi  {inlrcd  Ci^..! 
»».  a«lji«r.  I.,  vou  jiul»mal.oll>  y.^uc  fjwril 
tnur  poJkAiic.  logcilicT  niik  mliKhn  intl  ■  Ci'Upon.  (hr  nutihinc  u\«;  'Tlxini  >i>u!" 
II  v»u  hui  *  paclucc  of  "nitre  C'tdrn'',  ihr  mvchaiuial  utcnnin  *dJ>  "i'lirk  iip> 
onxcr  ihc  lip^'.  M  >ou  huv  -a»»*lnii  I>nf»"  it  ^>iu  "(.io.-J  »od  mitJ".  WTiil*  Jdi.n 
inc  •  packjsv  of  "Lucliv  Sinkn"  li  mAIk  ")('•  loatU^T'.  With  *  (mcIusc  of  'OU  (Void'. 
II  Mvv  ~Not  a  ioagjtt  in  a  carkiaJ". 

Thutiiichtnr.  ln<nll«la  fcirdivtaKO.  lUrrrd  ut>  nauuri-wklciaicfcM.  Ilii  rMognurd 
■•  ihr  fiirerunncr  o(  >  oc»  m  'tht  Aunitnack  Agr  In  M  err  kind  iuiiit",  ti  Ij  pmlki' 
n]  thai  It  Mill  rrllcvT  ihr  ulnmrfl  from  (nnrhanlol.  auluiihitii:  funtiloo*.  <:<>nn*v'*«J 
Hirlt  the  wie  nA  «and>idi»iJ  and  wdl  aJicnwnJ  mnvhattduc.  and  nill  mabic  ihcm 
lo  tfiwintntc  on  rval  uiteiunanalil[i.  Like  cverv  iithrr  grrai  ai'htPvcmcttt  in  iiur  w<>n> 
drr^iil  aiiT.  thf  AuTontack  Mrrchanduins  MKl>ii>r>  tpcll  ptv^reu  and  uliviKmcni 
li'f  iht  ent-n  human  rate- 

AUTOMATIC  MERCHANDISING  CORPORATION  OF  AMKRICA 

mS  MAUISLIN  AVbNUl.  NLW  yhhk  fir". 
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and  Brood' 


The  "robot"  appears  in  the  newspapers 
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Setting  Up  Sales  Quotas  for 
Export  Markets 


PERCIVAL   WHITE 
Marketing  Counselor j  IS ew  York 


I 


CONSIUEKLNG  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  have  been 
working.  European  exporters 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  consist- 
ently successful  in  foreign  trade. 
They  have  studied  their  customers, 
while  we  have  never,  until  recentK. 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  so.  But,  as 
far  as  1  am  informed,  these  people 
have  never  applied  scientific  quota 
principles.  I  have  in  my  office  a  large 
volume  entitled  "Zeitungs  Katalog," 
presented  to  me  when  I  was  in  Berlin, 
by  the  director  of  the  largest  adver- 
tising agency  in  Germany.  This  cat- 
alogue has  information  in  it  which 
would  be  of  marked  value  in  setting 
quotas  for  merchandise  in  almost  any 
country.  The  figures  of  circulation 
are  perhaps  as  good  a  single  index  as 
could  be  found,  for  many  products. 
\  et  I  doubt  if  they  have  ever  been 
used.  It  is  in  the  United  States  that 
the  quota  plan  has  been  developed, 
and  I  believe  that  if  .Americans  will 
only  apply  the  principles  they  hav(! 
already  developed,  this  will  do  more 
to  stimulate  our  foreign  trade  than 
any  other  single  factor, 

I    have   heard    some    men    sav    that 


quotas  are  even  more  necessary  abroad 
than  tliey  are  at  home.  A  certain 
large  corporation,  which  has  been  run- 
ning its  export  business  on  a  quota 
basis  for  several  years,  makes  the 
quota  the  guiding  principle  of  its  ex- 
port selling.  The  company  operate^ 
on  a  budget  system.  Foreign  distri- 
butors or  dealers,  as  the  case  may  be. 
place  estimates  with  this  manufactur- 
er several  months  in  advance.  These 
estimates,  properly  revi.sed,  crystallize 
mto  orders.  The  orders  become  firm 
and  binding  two  months  ahead  of  the 
date  of  delivery  and  semi-binding 
three  months  before  delivery.  The 
system  operates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  Warehousing  charges 
are  cut.  The  dealer's  overhead  is  re- 
duced. His  budgeted  sales  enable  liiin 
to  know  where  he  stands  ahead  of 
practically  all  of  his  competitors.  The 
factory  is  able  to  operate  on  a  definite 
production  schedule.  Plenty  of  timr 
is  given  for  transportation,  even  tu 
.\ustralia,  where  fortv  days  are  re- 
quired. It  is  this  time  element,  in 
fact,  which  is  the  reason  why  a  fore- 
cast-and-budget  system  is  even  more 
iipcp.ssarv  abroad  than   it  is  at  home. 


Now  1  want  to  make  a  few  general- 
izations about  quota  principles,  as 
such,  which  apply  equally  to  domestic 
and  to  foreign  sales.  To  begin  with, 
what  is  a  quota?  A  quota  is  that  pro- 
portion of  the  market  which  we  may, 
for  a  given  period  in  the  future, 
reasonably  expect  to  sell.  There 
are  quotas  for  individual  salesmen, 
quotas  for  territories,  and  quotas  for 
products  or  groups  of  products.  Fin- 
ally, there  is,  or  should  be,  a  quota  for 
the  company  as  a  whole. 

DIFFERENT  quotas  are  used  for 
different  purposes.  The  quota  for 
the  company  as  a  whole  gives  the 
financial  department  a  basis  for  budg- 
eting. The  quota  by  lines  or  products 
gives  the  production  people  a  guide 
for  scheduling.  The  quota  by  sales- 
men is  in  itself  an  incentive,  and  it 
gives  a  more  or  less  accurate  base 
figure  upon  which  to  reckon  sales- 
men's bonuses,  etc. 

The  ideal  quota  has  certain  definite 
characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  it 
ought  to  be  accurate.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  it  down  to  a  split-second 
basis,  but  you  must  have  it  near 
enough  right  so  that  all  who  work 
under  it  or  with  it  will  consider  it 
accurate  enough  to  set  a  course  by.  It 
must  be  as  much  of  a  precision  instru- 
ment as  is  a  mariner's  compass. 

The  quota  must  not  be  too  compli- 
cated. This  applies  especially  to  the 
foreign  quota.  A  quota  is  no  good 
unless  it  induces  cooperation.  To  co- 
operate, salesmen,  distributors,  and 
dealers  must  understand  the  quota 
thoroughly.  By  the  time  vou  have  ex- 
plained the  workings  of  a  quota  in 
seven  different  languages  you  will 
know  whether  or  not  it  possesses  the 
quality  of  simplicity. 

The  quota  must  set  a  definite  task. 
It  must  say  to  someone,  "You  must 
do  [)recisely  such-and-such  a  job,  and 
you  have  exactly  so  much  time  to  do 
it  in."  The  quota  should  be  divided 
up  into  periods  which  are  not  of  too 
long  a  duration. 

Every  quota  must  be  flexible.  It 
must  be  like  a  budget,  in  this  respect. 
Forecasts  are  fallible,  therefore  re- 
visions of  the  quota  must  be  made 
from  time  to  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  can  be  a  downward  revision 
of  the  bonus,  once  the  company  has 
committed  itself  to  paying  one. 

The  quota  must  constitute  a  true  in- 
centive, so  that  it  will  result  in  really 
increased  efforts.  It  must  be  a  truly 
coordinating     \Contimied  on  page  86] 
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Is  Localization  a  Panacea  for 
Distribution  Ills? 

"W  hen  We  Develop  Our  Home  Territories  with  Good  Advertising  and  Dealer  Cooperation 
We  Will  Take  the  First  Step  in  Reducing  Distribution  Costs'" 

ROY    B .    SIMPSON 

President,  Simpson  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis 


A  MULTITUDE  of  relative- 
ly small  ma-uifacturers 
■  are  affliited  with  a  sort 
of  phobia  whose  name  is  "na- 
tional." They  have  been  bitten 
very  hard  by  the  national  dis- 
tribution bug.  They  have  tried 
to  spread  their  gravy  over  the 
whole  country,  and  it  is  so  thin 
that  nobody  is  nourished. 

Last  year  a  certain  shoe  man- 
ufacturer did  a  business  which 
amounted  to   five  million   dol- 
lars.      This     concern     travels 
twentv-five  salesmen  in  twenty 
States.      It  makes   a   line 
of     specialty     shoes     for 
women.     In  design,  work- 
manship,   and    all    other 
good   shoe    qualities   this 
line   compares   favorabh 
with      shoes      made      in 
Rochester,  Brooklyn  or  Boston. 

When  this  company  was  or- 
ganized, the  best  shoe  design- 
ing and  shoe  making  talent  was 
employed.  Every  executive 
from  the  president  to  the  por- 
ter immediately  had  visions  of  a 
national  business,  and  the  sales 
manager  began  to  build  up  an 

organization  to  cover  the  entire        

country,  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing  his  efforts   in   the   three   hundred      bought  by  the  people  in  this  trading 
mile  radius  of  St.  Louis.  area.     He  is  spreading  his  sales  effort 

Within  this  three  hundred  mile  cir-  out  over  so  much  ground  that  he  can- 
cle  we  have  thirty  million  happy  and  not  intensively  work  any  community, 
prosperous      ])eople.       The      average  This    manufacturer   does    no    adver- 

family    income    after   deducting   fixed      tising  to  the  consumer.    He  has  made 


"The  high  cost  of  distribution  is  very  largely 
the  result  of  the  ambition  of  small  manufac- 
turers to  distribute  their  products  over  a  wide 
area.  There  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  who 
are  sending  their  salesmen  all  over  the  United 
States  to  sell  factory  production  that  should  be 
consumed  east   of  the   Alleghenv  Mountains." 


exi)enses  such  as  food,  shelter,  taxes 
and  insurance  is  around  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  of  families 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  sales  of 
this  niatuifaclurcr  reveals  the  start- 
ling fact  that  he  sells  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  shoes  in  his  class  that  are 


no  effort  to  convince  the  fifteen  mil- 
lion women  in  this  territory  that  his 
siloes  are  equal  in  quality  or  better 
than  shoes  made  in  New  England.  His 
iiKiiuifarluring  costs  are  lower  and  the 
traiispiirtalion  cost  from  factory  to 
the  dealers  store  is  iiMtainly  less  than 
the  freight  rate  from  Boston  to  this 
territory.     He  can  easily  meet  or  un- 


dersell eastern  competition. 
With  these  advantages  in  his 
favor  he  is  overlooking  his 
opportunities  to  cultivate  his 
lu)me  market.  He  can  and 
should  sell  wearers  of  his  kind 
of  shoes  the  footwear  they  de- 
mand and  at  prices  which  are 
much  lower  than  they  are  now 
paying. 

In   this   same   territory   is   a 
knitting  mill  which  produces  a 
very  fine  quality  of  knit  under- 
wear and  hosiery.      This   con- 
cern has  been  in  business  for 
twenty  years  and  its  product 
is  sold  through  a  half  dozen 
great  wholesale  houses  who 
have  the  merchandise  made 
and  delivered  to  them  under 
their  own  jobbing  brands. 
These   jobbers   have   their 
own      manufacturing      experts 
who  know  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial,  labor  costs,  and  all  the 
other   expenses  that   enter   into 
the    production    of    this    mer- 
chandise.     They     permit     this 
knitting   mill    to   make  enough 
money   to   pay   its  stockholders 
a  fair  dividend,  but  in  all  these 

years     the     manufacturer     has 

been  working  for  jobbers  in- 
stead of  himself.  If  he  should  lose  a 
few  of  his  good  jobbing  accounts  he 
would  sustain  losses  which  might 
wreck  his  business. 

The  president  of  this  concern  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  fear.  He  recently 
declared  that  he  would  like  to  market 
his  products  under  his  own  name  and 
brand,  I)Ut  it  is  now  too  late  for  him 
to  make  a  start.  Summed  up  in  a 
few  words,  his  reasons  are  as  follows: 
"1  cannot  buck  such  lines  as  Mun- 
sing-wear  and  Cooper.  They  are 
spending  a  half  million  dollars  a  year 
for   adver-      [Conliniied  on   page   72 1 
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A  Close-up 
on  Bread 

IF  you  want  real  liglil  on  ilisliibu- 
tioii.  go  to  the  homely,  simple  eom- 
modities.  They  are  a  complete  text- 
hook  in  economics  and  efliciency  of 
marketing. 

Take  a  loaf  of  bread.  Surveys  have 
been  made  recently  giving  significant 
facts  as  to  what  a  loaf  of  bread  repre- 
sents in  financial  terms.  The  average 
retail  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer, 
during  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
8.55  cents  a  pound..  This  is  how  the 
pound  of  bread  cut  itself  into  eco- 
nomic slices: 

The  farmer  got  1.15  cents;  the  mil- 
ler. O.-ll  cents;  the  baker,  5.11  cents; 
the  grocer,  1.28  cents;  the  railroad 
and  other  handlers,  0.60  cents.  The 
difference  in  retail  price  of  bread  as 
between  different  methods  of  distribu- 
tion were:  retailer,  8.63  cents;  house- 
to-house,  8.93  cents;  chain  store,  6.03 
cents.  These  latter  figures  are,  of 
course,  not  on  a  parity,  for  the  re- 
tailer price  includes  delivery  and  the 
house-to-house  includes  weekly  credit, 
while  the  chain  store  is  on  a  "cash 
and  carry"  basis.  But  the  precise 
measure  of  difference  as  between  these 
factors  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  ac- 
curately reflected  than  in  the  cost  of 
distributing  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Page  the  Inventors 

FINANCIAL  statisticians  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  United  States  seeking  in- 
vestment. After  making  huge  foreign 
loans,  subscribing  to  endless  stock  and 
bond  issues,  giving  ample  support  to 
business  men  and  to  speculators  on 
the  stock  exchanges,  and  taking  care 
of  all  the  other  "drains"  on  our  finan- 
cial resources,  we  still  have  plenty  of 
funds  left  for  the  promotion  of  new 
business  enterprises. 

The  problem  is  to  put  as  much  as 
possible  of  these  surplus  funds  into 
financing  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  new  products  and  services 
which  give  tlie  masses  of  the  people 
new  enjoyments  and  more  work  at 
good  wages  with  which  to  |)a\  for 
them. 


This  calls  for  new  inxentioiis — not 
so  much  for  inventions  of  labor-saving 
devices  as  for  new  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences which  enter  into  consump- 
tion without  driving  some  other  thing 
out  of  consumption — inventions  which 
operate  toward  giving  us  a  real  in- 
crease in  our  standards  of  living. 

This  willingness  of  capitalists  to 
support  new  enterprises  is-  brought 
about  not  only  because  money  is 
plentiful,  but  also  because  advertis- 
ing and  selling  practice  have  now  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  wide  distribution  of  new 
commodities  in  a  hurry,  and  because 
we  can  test  markets  for  new  things 
with  accuracy. 

Capitalists,  inventors,  and  sales 
promotional  workers,  including  all  ad- 
vertising men,  are  the  main  cogs  in 
the  great  economic  machine  that 
grinds  out  better  standards  of  living 
for  the  masses. 

Who  is  better  qualified  to  help 
the  inventors  do  more  inventing  than 
the  advertising  men?  They  know 
markets.  They  are  in  touch  with  con- 
sumers' needs,  wants,  and  desires. 
They  can  suggest  opportunities  for 
new  inventions. 

So  while  advertising  men  are  pag- 
ing the  inventors,  let  the  inventors 
also  page  the  advertising  men  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  new  things  the  pub- 
lic would  like  to  have  invented. 

Herein  is  rock-bottom  work  for  true 
creative  genius. 

Listerine  Stops  a  Pirate 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  cases 
known  in  trademark  piracy  was 
won  recently  by  the  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Company,  makers  of  Listerine. 
A  companv  manufacturing  a  "Lis- 
terated  Hair  Tonic"  claimed  that 
Listerine  was  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  its  preparation.  This  was  doubted, 
l)ul  it  developed  that  the  product  was 
chemically  almost  identical  with  Lis- 
terine. 

The  "pirate"  was  trading  on  the 
idea  that  the  name  Listerine  had  be- 
come what  is  legally  termed  "common 
to  the  trade,"  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  word  "celhibiid"  had.  llirougli 
neglect  to  protect  il. 


But  Lislcrinc  has  \igoroiisl\  pro- 
tected itself  against  llicfl  of  its  luiine, 
since  it  cannot  ver)  well  protect  its 
fornuila.  It  has  blocked  the  universal 
use  of  a  trade  name  on  an  article 
otherwise  not  protectable.  "Listerated" 
is  not  an  English  word  with  dictionary 
standing.  It  is  a  trademark  coined 
word  used  by  the  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company. 

As  the  (-ourt  said,  "Only  a  blind 
man  can  fail  to  see  that  the  defendant 
has  deliberately  set  out  to  pirate  the 
plaintiff's  reputation  and  name,  and 
like  the  cuckoo,  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the 
nest  of  another  bird." 


The  "Institute''  Idea  As  a 
Bridge  to  the  Ultimate 
Consumer 

I  INDUSTRIES  which  are  situated  at 
many  removes  from  the  consumer, 
and  which  have  suffered  correspond- 
ingly, are  now,  fortunately,  devising 
bridges  to  cross  this  gulf.  The  "In- 
stitute" idea  is  one  such  bridge — and 
dire  necessity  is  the  builder  in  many 
cases! 

Cotton,  for  instance.  The  new  Cot- 
ton Institute  is  showing  remarkable 
alertness  in  using  this  bridge.  It  has, 
for  instance,  a  "New  Uses"  section, 
which  it  plans  "to  make  a  place  for 
concentrating  consumer  opinions,  the 
opinions  of  group  leaders  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  sense  the  trend  of 
consumers    needs    and    desires." 

It  is  possible  that  the  cotton  indus- 
try would  not  be  in  the  plight  it  is  in 
now  if  it  had  had  such  a  bridge  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  years  ago.  Of  all 
American  industries,  it  probably  was 
the  most  removed  from  contact  with 
its  final  market. 

That  the  institute  idea  is  a  workable 
mechanism  for  such  purposes  has  ap- 
parently been  well  demonstrated.  Its 
usefulness  is  particularly  broad.  Tlie 
cotton  men  are  already  beginning  to 
employ  it  to  work  out  a  set  of  codes 
and  practice  standards  for  the  entire 
industry. 

These  steps  are  all  vital  to  ad\er- 
tising.  since  they  lead  so  naturalh  to 
creative  advertising  on  a  cooperati\(; 
basis. 
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Trade -Mark  Usage 
in  Industrial  Marketing 

MELVIN    T.   COPELAND 


A  TRADE-MARK  is  a  sign,  word 
or  phrase  which  connotes  the 
commercial  responsibility  for 
an  article.  The  owner  of  a  genuine 
trade-mark  enjoys  the  sole  right  to 
its  use  on  goods  of  the  general  type 
which  he  is  selling.    In  industrial  mar- 


keting trade-marks  are  applied  gener- 
ally to  installations  and  accessory 
equipment,  to  some  types  of  supplies, 
fabricating  parts,  fabricating  mate- 
rials, and  process  materials,  and  occa- 
sionally to  primary  materials. 

The  purpose  of  a  trade-mark  is  to 
enable  purchasers  to  identify  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  producer  or  merchant 
using  the  mark,  so  that  the  goodwill 
which  he  may  succeed  in  attaching  to 
his  business  will  not  miscarry.  If  an 
article  is  to  be  advertised,  it  should 
be  trade-marked.  Without  this  identi- 
fication, the  seller  cannot  be  sure  of 
securing  the  full  benefits  of  his  adver- 
tising. 

A  trade-mark  is  of  value,  however, 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  recognized 
by  buyers  as  a  sign  of  the  qualities 
or  degree  of  excellence  which  they 
wish  to  obtain  in  the  goods  that  they 
purchase.  The  significance  attaching 
to  a  trade-mark  varies  for  different 
sorts  of  products.  For  a  standard 
article,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  a  trade- 
mark stands  merely  for  the  depend- 
ability of  a  jiarticular  manufacturer  in 
maintaining  uniformity  of  quality  in 
his  product.  In  the  case  of  an  alloy 
steel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade- 
mark signifies  not  only  uniformity  in 
quality  but  also  certain  special  char- 
acteristics possessed  by  the  steel  to 
which  the  mark  is  attached.  Under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  the  significance 
whicli  a  trade-mark  has  for  buyers  that 
makes  it   of  value  to  the  seller. 


In  order  for  a  Irade-mark  to  be 
recognized  by  buyers,  without  confu- 
sion with  other  marks,  it  obviouslv 
must  be  distinctive.  For  alert  mar- 
keting, however,  distinctiveness  is  not 
the  only  requirement  in  a  trade-mark 
— a  fact  which  is  just  as  true  for  indus- 
trial marketing  as  for  the  marketing  of 
consumers"  goods.  A  Greek  cross  or  a 
star  and  crescent,  for  example,  would 
be  a  distinctive  trade-mark  for  steel 
and  would  enable  buyers  to  detect  sub- 
stitution by  jobbers  or  failure  of  a  pur- 
chasing agent  to  comply  with  instruc- 
tions. Such  a  mark,  however,  would 
not  wholly  prevent  substitution,  nor 
would  it  aid  in  lessening  the  frequency 
of  errors  in  giving  orders  and  in  issu- 
ing buying  instructions. 

A  better  type  of  trade-mark  is  one 
which  is  not  merely  defensive  but 
which,  by  virtue  of  being  phrasable, 
also  is  of  positive  assistance  in  market- 
ing procedure. 


A  phrasable  trade-mark  is  one  wliicli 
includes  a  word,  name,  or  phrase,  dis- 
tinctive in  its  application  to  the  line 
of  merchandise  for  which  it  is  used 
and  easily  pronounceable.  Examples 
of  phrasable  trade-marks  used  in  in- 
dividual mai'keting  are:  Pyrex  for 
glassware;  Jalcase  for  steel;  Mayari 
for  pig  iron;  Stratford  for  oakum: 
Borolon  for  grinding  wheels;  Everdur 
for  bronze;  Mercury  for  industrial 
tractors;  Mazda  for  lamps,  Tycos  for 
indicating  and  recording  instruments; 
Duco  for  paint;  Oakile  for  cleaning 
materials;  Fenestra  for  steel  window- 
sash;  Black  Hawk  for  foundry  sand, 
and  Exide  for  storage  batteries.  Such 
marks  can  be  used  by  buyers  in  plac- 
ing orders  and  by  operating  men  in 
issuing  requisitions  to  purchasing 
agents,  whereas  a  trade-mark   of  pic- 


torial or  emblematic  design  does  not 
lend  positive  assistance  in  the  placing 
of  orders.    If  the  trade-mark  is  phras- 
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able,  moreover,  it  can  be  utilized  to 
better  advantage  in  advertising  than 
if  it  is  merely  a  pictorial  or  emblem- 
atic design.  Similar  advantages  accrue, 
of  course,  from  the  use  of  phrasable 
trade-marks  in  marketing  consumers' 
goods. 

In  order  for  a  trade-mark,  to  be  ser- 
viceable for  marketing  purposes,  it 
must  be  capable  of  protection  by  legal 
means.  A  valid  trade-mark  is  a  form 
of  property  and  the  law  provides  for 
protection  of  the  owner's  property 
rights.  In  selecting  a  trade-mark, 
therefore,  it  behooves  a  manufacturer 
or  a  merchant  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
acquiring  a  sound  title,  just  as  he 
would  make  sure  of  his  title  in  buying 
real  estate  or  other  property. 

Although  the  chief  requirements, 
from  the  legal  standpoint,  to  be  ob- 
served in  selecting  a  trade-mark  often 
have  been  stated  in  print,  widespread 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  those  require- 
ments is  so  frequently  manifested  by 
business  executives  that  another  sum- 
marization does  not  seem  to  be  out  of 


ijmff. 


w\ 
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place.  The  primary  point  of  signifi- 
cance in  trade-mark  law  in  the  United 
States  is  that  title  to  a  mark  is  ac- 
quired only  by  use.  A  mark  must  be 
used  commercially  in  order  for  any 
property    right    to    be    vested    in    the 
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BRUCE    BARTON 
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S.     DURSTINE        IVP        ALEX    F 

OSRORN 

BARION 

,  DURSl  INE 

INCORPORATED 

^  OSBORN 

/\n  advertising  agency 

of  about  three  hundred  people  among 

whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

Herbert  G.  Foster 

I'homas  E.  Maytham 

Mary  L.  Alexander         K.  D.  Frankenstein 

G.  F.  McAndrew 

Joseph  Alger 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Frank  |.  McCullough 

John  D.  Anderson 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Louis  F.  Grant 

John  Hiram  McKee 

J.  A.  Archbaldjr. 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Walter  G.Miller 

R.  P.  Bagg 

A.  E.  Gwynne 

Frederick  H.  Nichols 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

Emilie  Haley 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Girard  Hammond 

A.  M.  Orme 

Bruce  Barton 

Mabel  P.  Han  ford 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Dorothy  Berry 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Carl  Burger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Annette  Bushman 

Paul  Hawthorne 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Hevworth  Campbe 

11        Boynton  Hayward 

James  Rorty 
C.  A.  Ryerson 
Mary  Scanlan 
Paul  J.  Senft 
Leicester  H.  Sherrill 

H.G.  Canda 

Roland  Hintermeister 

J.  R.  Caples 
Dale  G.  Casto 

P.  M.  HoUister 
F.  G.  Hubbard 

A.  D.  Chiquoineji 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Irene  Smith 

T.  Davis  Danforth 

S.  P.  Irvin 

•J 

Webster  David 

George  H.  Kennedy,  jr. 
Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Clarence  Davis 

William  M.  Strong 

A.  H.  Deute 

William  M.  Sullivan 

Ernest  Donohue 

S.  E.  Kiser 

A.  A.  Irenchard 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Alan  Lehman n 

Anne  M.  Vesely 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Harriet  Elias 

Fred  B.  Manchee 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

George  Felt 

Carolyn  T.  March 

C.  S.  Woolley 

G.  G.  Flory 

Elmer  B.  Mason 

T.  H-  Wright 

U^w  Tork:  383  Madison  Avenue 

'Boston:  30  Newbury  Street           Tf^        "TiufaU 

.•  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

din_ 

Member  National  Outdoor  Advertising 

Bureau 
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possessor.  A  bona  fide  sale  of  goods 
bearing  the  mark  constitutes  use. 
For  the  user  of  a  trade-mark  to 
obtain  title  to  the  mark,  further- 
more, he  must  be  the  first  to  use 
that  mark  on  the  general  class  of 
goods  to  which   it   is  applied. 

Priority  in  use  is  of  such  paramount 
importance  in  establishing  title  to  a 
trade-mark  that  evidence  should  he 
preserved  in  the  form  of  signed  and 
dated  orders,  catalogs,  advertisements, 


or  other  documents  to  show  exactly 
the  date  when  the  mark  first  was  used. 
Many  a  man,  starting  in  business  on 
a  small  scale,  adopts  a  trade-mark 
haphazardly  and  keeps  no  evidence  as 
to  when  it  first  was  used.  In  later 
years  the  continued  prosperity  of  a 
successful  business  enterprise  may  be 
imperilled  by  this  neglect. 

The  right  to  a  trade-mark  in  the 
LTnited  States  is  primarily  a  common 
law   right.      [Continued   on   page   74] 


Mr.  Calkins  Speaks  for 
Advertising 


BisiNESs  THE  CiviLiZER,  by  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins.  An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
Publication.  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston.  Illustrated  by  Rene  Clarke.  309 
Pai:es.     .$3.00. 

THERE  are  two  fundamentally 
different  ways  of  looking  at  life 
and  at  advertising.  To  establish 
llie  antipodes,  one  may  be  called  the 
"realistic."  Its  philosophy  is  the  op- 
portunistic one  that  the  means  justify 
the  ends  and  that  the  big  idea  is  to 
bring  home  the  bacon.  The  other 
might  be  called  "humanistic"  or 
"idealistic."  It  insists  that  the  ends 
be  worthy  and  the  means  in  accord 
with  the  ends. 

In  writing  about  advertising  and  in 
emphasizing  its  professional  side,  Mr. 
Calkins  has  identified  himself  com- 
pletely with  this  latter  way  of  looking 
at  business,  and  he  has  not  failed  at 
times  to  incur  the  charge  of  being  "im- 
]jractical."  Unperturbed,  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  scruples  rather 
than  his  critics  and  so  diligently  and 
persuasively  and  earnestly  has  he 
spoken  his  piece  that  he  has  acquired 
ahiiost  the  character  of  Official 
Spokesman  in  dealing  with  the  vari- 
ous attacks  which  have  been  launched 
against  American  business  and  adver- 
tising. 

Mr.  Calkins  is  about  sixty  years  old 
which  in  advertising  means  an  almost 
glacial  antiquity.  And,  like  some  re- 
luming geologist,  he  can  in  the  span 
I  if  his  own  experience  take  us  back 
into  the  uncharted  past  and  connect  us 
with  the  mythological  saurians,  the 
pterodactyls  and  Neanderthal  men  of 
nineteenth  century  advertising,  and  re- 
construct before  our  astonished  eves 
their  peculiar  haunts  and  habits.  (Ircal 


though  his  service  has  been  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  as  a  paleontologist 
that  Mr.  Calkins  most  frequently  ap- 
pears in  print.  It  is  rather  as  a 
student  of  today's  advertising  who 
provides  a  lively  and  important  com- 
mentary on  the  present  and  its  tenden- 
cies. 

Mr.  Calkins'  current  book,  "Busi- 
ness the  Civilizer, "  consists  of  material 
which  has  appeared  in  magazine  form, 
enlarged  and  rearranged  in  the  in- 
terest of  coherence  and  continuity.  In- 
evitably it  is  discursive.  It  is  in  part 
one  of  the  "answers"  to  the  spirited 
attack  which  has  been  agitating  ad- 
vertising men.  It  is  partly  a  defense 
of  the  human  value  of  our  mechan- 
ized life,  as  is  particularly  indicated 
in  the  title.  It  has  in  part  the  char- 
acter of  a  volume  of  memoirs  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  man  who,  witli 
that  license  we  accord  the  maestro, 
chats  with  his  younger  confreres  and 
pupils;  and  it  is  partly  a  primer  or 
"How  to"  book,  and  as  such  will 
be  invaluable  to  those  who  search  the 
utterances  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  for 
a  short  cut  to  success. 

MR.  CALKINS'  idealism  is  of 
homely  origin.  He  believes  thai 
self-interest  provides  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  business  morals.  With  E. 
W.  Howe,  the  Kansas  Sage,  Mr.  Cal- 
kins might  well  say  "There  is  nothing 
to  my  system  of  ethics  except  that  the 
better  a  man  behaves  himself,  the  bet- 
ter he  gets  along."  That  is,  self-interest, 
rightly  construed,  promotes  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  community.  Ap- 
plied to  advertising  this  means  thai 
advertising  has  to  have  good  morals 
or  it  won't  be  believed,  and  if  it  isn't 


believed  it  isn't  good  advertising.  I 
have  read  Mr.  Calkins'  book  carefully 
and  frequently  talked  to  him  about 
this  subject  and  that  is  what  he  says. 
Is  it  true?  That  is  a  matter  which 
can  hardly  be  determined  here;  but 
this  much  may  be  advanced  tentative- 
ly, that  self-interest,  unsupported  by 
other  moral  considerations  is  not  like- 
ly to  produce  irreproachable  advertis- 
ing; for  while  there  is  a  sound  eco- 
nomic reason  against  scandalous  un- 
truth, there  is  not  against  subtle  ter- 
giversation. If  those  who  shared  Mr. 
Calkins'  philosophy  did  not  share  his 
rectitude  the  morality  of  advertising 
would  surely  settle  toward  lower 
levels,  finally  reaching  a  nice  adjust- 
ment to  the  public's  capacity  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  straight  thinking. 

WHILE  Mr.  Calkins'  book  is  not  a 
technical  monograph  it  does  deal 
with  economic  problems,  according  to 
tliat  delightfully  dramatic  convention 
which  allows  a  writer  to  say  that  if 
A  sells  soap,  B  soup,  and  C  sealing 
wax,  such  and  such  will  happen.  There 
are  two  ways  to  discuss  advertising,  he 
says.  One  is  to  argue  whether  or  not 
advertising  would  be  useful  in  a  world 
organized  on  some  other  plan  than  this 
one.  That  is  the  method  employed  by 
the  imaginative  critics  of  advertising. 
The  other  is  to  inquire  whether,  our 
competitive  industrial  world  being 
what  it  is,  we  could  dispense  with  ad- 
vertising. Not  wishing  to  make  his 
book  a  compendium  of  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Calkins  does  not  take  up  the 
proposition  that  some  other  kind  of 
world  would  be  better. 

But  he  does  urge  the  usefulness  of 
advertising  in  our  world  and  re- 
hearses— for  the  "general "  reader — 
matters  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
publication  are  thoroughlv  conversant, 
sucli  as  the  amelioratit)n  of  the  house- 
wife's lot,  the  contrast  between  the 
old  cracker  barrel  grocery  store  and 
modern  retailing,  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  modern  woman's  magazines,  the 
improvement  in  typography  and  print- 
ing, the  new  vitality  which  has  been 
breathed  into  the  applied  arts,  the 
wide  dissemination  of  reliable  and 
useful  information  which  makes  life 
more  comfortable  and  more  gracious. 
In  short,  he  believes  that  business  and 
adverlising  are  absorbing  all  the  arts 
and  all  liie  values  of  our  civilization 
;md  thai  it  is  good  thai  it  should  be  so. 
Gerald  IL  Carson. 
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.ERE  is  art,  but  not  for  Art's  sake. 
You  saw  this  picture,  you  stopped,  and  now  vou  read  .  .  .  Such  ilhistrations,  new, 
smart,  and  exactly  expressive  of  "La  Eoie  Silvel"  durable  Transparent  Velvet, 
are  among  the  interrupting  features  of  the  advertising  j)repared  for  The  Sh<dlon 
Looms  by  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  6  East  39lh  Street,  New  York. 


KEYED  COPY 


A  Scientific  Laboratory  to 
of  Successfii 

Advertising  is  quantitative  selling.  Its 
qualitative  measure  is  its  quantity  of 
selling;.  Determination  of  the  unknown 
qualities  of  stimulation  in  successful 
advertising  presupposes  study  of  the 
known  quantities  of  reaction.  .  .  .  This 
laboratory    concerns    itself    with    only 


Determine  Definite  Factors 
I  Advertising 

"keyed"  advertisements.  .  .  .  Each  ad- 
vertisement is  reproduced  with  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  factors  known  in  each 
case.  Observations  and  corollaries  are 
left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
.  .  .  Scientifically -minded  advertising 
practitioners  are  invited  to  submit  cases. 


CONDUCTED    BY    CARROLL    RHEINSTROM 


Keyed  Comment 
by  the  Conductor 

HE  WAS  the  executive  vice-president 
of  a  blue-blooded  advertising  organ- 
ization. "How  do  you  do?"  came  his  cour- 
teous greeting.  "Oh,  yes,  you  conduct  the 
Keyed  Copy  Department  for  Advkrtisinc  & 
Selling.  That's  the  place  where  they 

talk  about  those  mail  order  ads." 

Some  fifteen  minutes  of  gentle  explana- 
tion failed  to  convince  the  worthy  gentle- 
man of  his  error.  To  be  sure,  he  acknowl- 
edged his  mistake.  But  secretly  clung 
10  his  original  state  of  mind,  with  the 
possible  addition  of  a  thought  to  the  effect 
that  this  Conductor  person  was  a  most  com- 
plicated  bore. 

*  +      * 

Before  additional  vice-presidents  take  in- 
creasingly hazardous  risks  with  their  lives 
through  equally  sinful  ignorance,  the  Con- 
ductor wishes  to  state  once  for  all  that  this 
is  not  a  mail  order  department. 

Mail  order,  to  be  sure,  is  keyed  copy. 
But  keyed  copy  is  not  necessarily  mail 
order. 

Keyed  copy  is  advertising  to  which  defi- 
nite results  are  definitely  traceable. 

This  department  deals  with  advertising  to 
which  definite  results  are  definitely  trace- 
able. 

Sometimes  these  "ads"  are  mail  order. 
Frequently  they  are  "publicity."  The  main 
thing  is  that  the  definite  results  of  all  are 
clefinili'lv   traceable. 

*  *     * 

This  policy  is  by  no  means  an  indictment 
of  unkeyed  copy.  There  are  scores  of  ad- 
vertisements that  have  gone  out  quietly  into 
the  world,  set  much  of  that  world  afire,  and 
still  failed  to  write  lionic  llip  news  to 
Mother. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  department  is 
to  learn  facts  about  advertising.  And  one 
cannot  learn  many  advertising  facts  from 
such    bushrl-hiddcn    lights! 

*  *  :!! 

This  department  has  nn  quarrel  with 
"mail  order"  or  "publicity,"  hand-lettered 
logotypes,  or   skywriting    schedules. 

It  talks  facts  and  figures  only.  It  offers 
definite  data  for  your  disinterested  study. 

If  this  material  is  perused  with  the  same 
open  mind  with  which  it  is  prepared,  execu- 
tive vice-presidents  of  blue  blooded  adver 
tising  organizations,  it  is  hoped, 
may  soon  begin  to  devise  defini- 
tions rallier  than  demand   them! 


$835  Newspaper  Campaign  Sells 

$33,633  Gas  Ranges  in  6  Days 


n 


37 

NOVEMBER    7th! 


The    '7t(;.st  r,%"    in    tar    carih    and    news- 
papers  eentered  attention   on    the   price 

ASK  your  budding  daughter  why  she  wants 
^  to  buy  that  new  pair  of  shoes  and  she 
will  flash  back,  "Because  1  need  them!" 

Quietly  observe  how  she  slides  the  ques- 
tioned members  (purchased  30  days  ago  I 
underneath  her  chair. 

Then,  on  the  way  downtown  tomorrow, 
stop  by  the  corner  shoe  store  and  discover 
a  heavenly  slipper  on  a  velvet  pedestal, 
flanked  by  a  Spencerian  "$14.95  Reduced 
From  $18." 

No  stork  lias  ever  deposited  a  girl  baby 
wholly  free  from  the  cut   price  complex. 

This  biological  phenomenon  was  early 
realized  by  a  corporation  intent  on  increas- 
ing the  gas  consumption  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Georgia  Power  Company  knew  that 
gas  ranges  meant  gas  consumption.  Each 
new  gas  customer  made  in  this  way  was 
equivalent  to  selling  24,000  cu.  ft.  more 
a  year.  Each  old  customer  buying  a  new 
range  was  good  for  an  immcfliate  increase 
in  her  cubic  footage. 

.So,  as  an  autumn  business  sliiiuilaiit.  the 
Georgia  Power  Company  set  a  quota  of  300 
new  ranges,  to  be  sold  in  6  days,  through 
appropriate  advertising. 

What  wiiuld  be  "appropriate"  advertising? 
Expensive  quarter-tones  of  joyous  ,\llanta 
housewives  gurgling  over  their  new  ranges? 
Exquisite  lyi)ography  expressing  the  lilerar> 
gems  of  a  female  copy  writer  who  knew  jusi 
how  to  appeal  to  the  housewife's  subtler 
emotions? 

Mow  could  they  attract  the  woman  who 
had  been  happily  tolerating  a  coal  range  or 
an  old  gas  range  for  years — the  kind  of 
woman  who  would  have  thought  cra/y  any 
inpywriter  allempting  to  define  In  her  the 
ti-rm  "Range-consciousness!" 


The  Georgia  Power  Company  knew  what 
the  stork  left   with   girl   babies! 

They  worked  the  universal  feminine  ap- 
peal— a  cut  price. 

They  marked  a  standard  $57  range  down 
to  $37,  for  the  week. 

That  was  the  irresistible  sales  story: 
Price.     And  they  told  it  brutally. 

Three  days  before  the  campaign  began, 
car  cards  and  advertisements  appeared  bear- 
ing the  mystic  sign:    "37      November  7th." 

By  November  Ttli,  there  was  hardly  a 
"Missus"  in  Atlanta  who  was  not  asking  her 
neighbor  for  news  about  "37"! 

On  that  date,  the  announcement  appeared. 
And  it  was  nearly  as  simple  as  the  provoca- 


The  lint  luuuium  emenl  is  noteworthy 
for  three  points:  the  identifying  "teas- 
er" repeated  at  the  top;  the  bold  dis- 
play of  the  price  and  saving:  the  copy 
concentration    on    detailed    description 
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Great  Lakes  Transit  Seaboard  Air  Line 

Ulster  (&Delaware* Southern  Pacific 

New  Jersey  Central  *  Savannah  Line* 

Baltimore  i^Ohio  GreatWhite  Fleet 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

\New  Yorkj  Ontario  &  Western 


Colonial  Lines* 

Lehigh  Valley 

Erie* 


« 


^Indicates 

the  advertisers 

who  spent  more 

money  in  The Neus  in 

i^2j  than  in  any  other 

New  York  newspaper. 

SELLING 


Fall  River  Line 


Di  Giorgio  S.  S. 

Sunset  Route* 


tastern  j.  j.l  TKxvE\.mLackawanna 

T  T  1        J *(  MILLIONS  li-rk  i 

Lone  Island    The  News.  New  II Pennsylvania 

O  VV  York's  Picture  News-  // VAffi\  J 


Santa  Fe 


The  News,  New 
York's  Picture  News- 
paper, 25  Park  Place, 
New  York,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago. 


Clyde  Line 

^       -feu.  II  I  -a 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  "^^  A^ 

Canadian  National  Grand  Trunk 


Panama  PacificIcNew  York  Central 
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live  "teaser"  introfliictory  advertisements. 
At  the  top,  a  replica  of  the  "teaser,"  "37," 
appearjd-ifM  identification.  Underneath,  in 
Coop^Ti_  ijajjkj  Well  aired  by  white  space, 
came,  "This  .$.57  Clark  Jewel  Gas  Range — 
at  $37  This  Week  Only— One  Dollar  Down— 
Balai)«;e  12  Months."  •    , 


503 


FIRST  THREE  DAYS 

They're  Going,  Folks! 

Those  CLARK  JEWEL  Gas  Ranges 


cuix  nwEL.  0-iec 
«i:?ulai' Price  Is  $$7.00 
Special  Price— This  Week  Only 

$37 

$1  Down $3  a  MonOi 

Geoe^gia 


The  advertisement  used  on   the  fourth 

day  told  the  essentials  of  the  story   (1) 

Bargain  —   (21    503      ranges      already 

snapped  up 

The  main  "copy"  below,  took  two  thirds 
of  the  space.  It  was  a  simple  line  cut  of 
the  stove,  unadorned  by  saucepans,  stews  or 
smirking  cooks.  Surrounding  the  cuts  were 
an  army  of  boxes  explaining  important  fea- 
tures, with  arrows  pointing  to  those  features 
on  the  illustration. 

Tucked  in  between  the  legs  of  the  stove 
was  a  smaller  cut  showing  the  details  of  the 
oven.  It,  in  turn,  was  surrounded  by  ex- 
planatory, arrow  pointing  boxes. 

The  subhead,  below,  left  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  the  most  obstinate  imagination.  "A 
Clear  $20  Saving"  hammered  in  the  alluring 
opportunity.  Then  a  few  well  chosen,  gen- 
eralizations dropped  into  the  again  displayed 
offer  of  installment  terms. 

If  she  could  not  resist  a  $3.05  saving  on 
afternoon  slippers,  can  you  picture  the  pitch 
of  excitement  this  announcement  of  $20  off 
engendered  in  the  unsuspecting  housewife? 
Particularly  when  the  announcement  offered 
a  wealth  of  descriptive  evidence  backing  up 
her  rangeful  lust! 

From  the  first  day's  announcement  in  the 
Constitution  alone,  3.35  families  acquired 
their  new  Clark  Jewel  Ranges. 

After  6  days  of  similar  "announcing" — 
during  which  time  the  company's  local  stores 
sent  their  men  out  to  ring  neighborhood 
doorbells  instead  of  waiting  for  the  proced- 
ure to  be  reversed — the  300  quota  had  been 
forgotten  in  sales  actually  totalling  909  at 
$37  in  coin  of  the  realm ! 
«     *     * 

EcONO.Mics:  New  gas  ranges  mean  added 
gas  consumption  profits  to  the  Corporation. 


Modern  housewives  not  particularly  "range- 
conscious."        .    , 

MERCHANnisiNc:  .$57  ranges  at  $37.  300 
to  be  sold  within  6  dij'S, 

Psychology:  A  real  bargain.  Saving  and 
value  adequately  established. 

Rhetoric:  Teaser  campaign  drawing  at- 
tention to  price;  consisting  of  price  number 
and  date  of  announcement.  Main  announce- 
ments headlining  price  and  concentrating  on 
detailed   description. 

Art:  Simple  line  cut  of  stove,  covering 
two  thirds  of  space.  Thumb-nail  detail  of 
oven.  Descriptive  copy  featured  in  boxes 
surrounding  and  connected  to  illustration  bv 


pointing  arrows.  Price  and  terms  displayed 
in  Cooper  Black.  Sample  of  "teaser"  ad 
superimposed  at  an  angle  at  top  of  ad  for 
purpose  of  immediate  identification. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
Product:  Gas  Range 
Price:  $37 

Space:  396  inches;  also  car  cards 
Media:        "Constitution"       "Georgian,' 

"Journal" ;  car  cards 
Circulation:  223,627 
Cost:  $835.36 
Sales:  909  ranges 


Romeos  Post  3039  Dime  Coupons 

From  Blunt  Hair  Dressing  Copy 


ONLY  those  males  who  have  faced  the 
harsh  world  with  cowlick,  whorl-lock, 
and  other  symptoms  of  hirsute  insubordina- 
tion can  appreciate  the  misery  of  unruly 
hair. 

For  generations  those  afflicted  have  doused 
their  heads  whenever  wash  basins  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  But  even  repeated  soak- 
ings  could  at  most  be  temporary,  and  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  the  aqua  pura  gradually 
drained  the  last  traces  of  the  natural  hair 
oils.  Maturity  found  solace  only  in  bald- 
ness, tramp-hood,  or  the  lanes  of  Greenwich 
Village. 

Very  much  in  the  guise  of  human  bene- 
factors, then,  loomed  the  Standard  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  with 
the  advent  of  their  new  product,  Stacomb, 
for  keeping  unruly  hair  combed.  A  grease- 
less  cream,  pleasantly  scented,  it  had  only 
to  be  caressed  between  the  palms,  then 
stroked  on  to  a  hungry  pompadour.  Three 
journeys  of  the  comb  and  each  lock  lay  at 
peace. 

The  Stacomb  advertising  was  as  simple 
and  as  intelligent  as  the  name.  A  typical 
headline  merely  read:  "For  Hair  That  Won't 
Stay  Combed."  Hard  by  appeared  a  pic- 
ture of  Adonis  at  a  Main  Street  tavern, 
immaculate,  as  if  his  hair  actually  had  been 
born  that  way.  A  brief  paragraph  displayed 
the  offer  of  a  10  cent  trial  tube  with  "the 
coupon  below." 

The  copy  was  as  simple  and  direct.  1 1 
began:  "Unruly  heads  of  hair  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  now  stay  neatly  combed  all 
day.  ...  A  new  product,  Stacomb  does 
it  in  a  most  effective  way."  Next  followed 
directions  showing  ease  of  use.  Finally, 
an  outline  of  such  other  benefits  as  increased 
hair  life  and  value  to  the  eager  young  com- 
mercial climber.  A  well  displayed  coupon 
made  sampling  convenient  for  those  un- 
able or  not  disposed  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tion  to   drop   in   at   the  dealer. 

A  displayed  box,  with  the  simple  head- 
ing, "Women,"  and  an  equally  simple  illus- 
tration of  the  crowning  glory,  told  the  value 
of  Stacomb  to  members  of  the  fair  sex 
afflicted  with  after  shampoo  wildness. 

This  specific  copy  found  its  mark.  In- 
serted three  times  in  as  many  newspapers, 
it   returned   3039   dime   coupons   requesting 


This     advertisement     picked     a     specific- 
audience  and  spoke  specifically  to  it 

samples — this   in  addition   to   an   indetermi- 
nate dealer  sale. 

#     *     * 

Economics:  In  every  office,  school  and 
dance  hall,  there  are  men  with  independent 
hair. 

Merchandising:  Stacomb  keeps  hair 
combed.  [Continued  on  page  38] 
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5V    MOVING 

YOUR  MERCHANDISE 

{along  the  lines  of  least  resistance} 


^ 


1 


Yotir    Product — as 
they  see  it... 


"TKey"  must  be 
pleased.  Examine 
your  product  tKroug'h 
their  eyes.  '^VHen  it 
proves  itself  mer- 
cKandisable,  looK  to 
your  marKet. 


'Who    buys 
g'oods? 


your 


AVHat  tKe  store  of- 
fers for  sale,  the 
people  buy.  The 
store  selects  products 
it  Kno'ws  most  about. 
First  maHe  your  prod- 
uct Known  to  the 
store. 


And    this   is  Avhere 
^ve  come  in— strong' 


The  Economist 
reaches  nearly  ten 
thousand  of  the 
better  stores.  Econo- 
mist  advertising 
maKes  your  product 
K  n  o  ^v  n  to  these 
stores. 


Straig'ht    into    the 
buyer's  office 


The  Economist  taRes 
your  message  right 
■where  the  buyer 
does  his  buying  — 
just  vkrhen  he  is  looR- 
ing'  for  desirable, 
salable  merchandise. 


Here    your    "sales- 
man" gfoes  to  ^vorK 


Your  silent  salesman 
introduces  your 
product— states  your 
case — emphasizes  ad- 
vantag'es  —  indicates 
profit    possibilities. 


6 


The    Economist  — 
alone  at  the  top 


No  other  factor 
equals  its  facilities 
for  favorably  influ- 
encing' the  important 
individuals  in  im- 
portant stores.  If 
the  department  store 
is  your  marKet,  the 
Economist  is  your 
medium. 


DRY    GOODS    ECONOMIST 

239  >Vest  39  St.,    New  York 

Officer  in  all  principal  cities 
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Psychology:  The  key  to  handsome  ap 
peaiance. 

Rhetoric:  Deduclive  presentation  of 
"merchandising"  point.  Expository  develop- 
ment of  story.  Diction  and  sequence  of 
facts,  examples  of  extreme  simplicity. 
Liberal   paragrapliing. 

Art:  Deductive  presentation  of  "mer- 
chandising" angle  with  illustration  of  well 
combed  male,  "psychologically"  suggestive. 
Ditto,  on  lesser  scale,  for  female.  Chelten- 
ham Bold  headline  displaying  two  words; 
the  remainder  underneath,  two  sizes  smaller. 
Characteristic     script     logotype,     well     dis 


played.  Product  pictured  in  package. 
Elements  arranged  in  occult  balance  witliin 
hand-drawn  border. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
Product:  Hair  Dressing 
Price:  10  Cent  Sample  Offered 
Space:  600  lines 
Media:    A'.    Y.    Ei>ening    Journal,    Times 

and  Daily  Nems 
Cost:   $1,592.10 

Inquiries:  Journal — 977  dimes.  Times — 
701   dimes,  Neuis— 1361   dimes 


Clever  Copy  Appeal  Peps  Up 

Department  Store  Sales  20-25% 


IDLY,  she  crumbled  bits  of  toast  on  the 
damask  and  watched  her  husband.  He 
was  apparently  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
her  as  he  sat  there  across  the  breakfast 
table,  swinging  handfuls  of  bats  with  the 
Bambino  down  in  Florida.  Although  her 
favorite  department  store's  advertising 
backed  the  sporting  page  he  seemed  to  be 
devouring,  she  did  not  bestir  herself  to  steal 
a  pre-view  of  the  day's  bargain  feast. 

A  particularly  happy  grunt  from  her  lord 
and  master  proved  too  much  for  her  crumb- 
creating  inertia.  Sighing,  she  arose,  circled 
around  to  a  position  behind  those  frightful 
shoulders,  looked  over  to  discover  some  pos- 
sible splinter  of  interest  from  the  woodpulp 
page  of  sports. 

Horrors ! 

It  was  not  the  sporting  page! 

Her  husband  was  actually  reading — nay. 
obviously  enjoying  a  full  page  advertisement 
for  Hecht's  department  store. 

Startled,  she  peered  at  the  headline:  ".So 
Help  Us,  George  Washington."  Then  an 
item  leaped  out:  "These  6  Winter  Coats 
must  be  pretty  sad  for  we've  had  them  since 
1926  and  no  one's  wanted  them.  They're 
fur  trimmed  and  were  formerly  $25  and 
$29.50.    Now— $4.95." 

Spellbound  she  slipped  into  the  masculine 
lap  and  peace,  broken  only  by  spasmodic 
giggles,  enfolded  the  petite  salle  a  manger. 
*     *      * 

There  is  a  primary  merchandising  truth, 
which,  if  known  to  all  advertising  men, 
would  result  in  more  intelligent,  more  profit- 
able campaigns.     The  truth  follows: 

Two  factors  govern  the  desirability  of  all 
merchandise:    (U    value;    (2)    price. 

The  sales  appeal  eulogizing  value  and 
ignnrhig  price  is  incomplete.  So  with  the 
advertisement  flaunting  price  and  glossing 
over  value. 

An  understanding  of  value  may  interest 
the  consumer;  but  a  knowledge  of  price  is 
necessary  to  stir  her  to  action. 

"98"  set  in  Cooper  Black,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  just  so  much  arithmetic  without  an 
accompanying  standard  of  value. 

Casting  about  for  a  way  to  sell  the  annual 
collection  of  odds  and  ends  that  an  army  of 
heartless  buyers  has  listed  with  him,  the 
advertising  manager  of  The  Ilecht  Company, 
leading  Washington,  D.  C,  department  store, 
recalled  thai  nuiny  a  n-lail  advertising  expert 


had  decried  these  universal  tendencies  to 
shout,  scream,  shriek  PRICE,  with  hardly  a 
pretense  at   establishing  standards  of  value. 


"Women  are  fed  up  on  these  'Cut  Prices,' 
'Bargain  Sale,'  'Sweeping  Reductions,'  gen- 
eralizations. It's  pretty  hard  to  play  a  price 
tune  that's  more  familiar  than  'Old  Black 
Joe.'  If  we  can  get  a  new  twist  to  'value' 
there  should  be  a  new  interest  and  a  new 
response  to  our  copy  on  this  miscellaneous 
merchandise.'' 

His  eye  stopped  at  a  picture  on  the  cal- 
endar on  his  desk.  It  was  in  the  little 
square  marked  February  22,  and  the  image 
was  of  no  less  a  personage  than  George 
Washington,  himself. 

Here  was  a  way  to  talk  "Value"  that  would 
bring  the  crowds  running. 

"I    did    it   with   my   little   hatchet" 
George   always   told   the  truth  Hecht 

advertising   would   tell    the   truth!      What    a 
pretty  story  that  would  be! 

Enthusiastic,  the  advertising  manager 
spun  his  headline:  "The  Truth — Though  It 
Hurts."  Then  a  strange  department  store 
copy  lead: 

Salesmanship — what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name!  No  one  knows  this 
better  than  a      [Continued  on  page  58! 


THE     TVr^Tin     3TAH      WABPT^rTOiJ.     D     C,     ITTn' 


TUT   rtBnr>w 


the  Truth So  Help  Us,  Gcorge  Washington! 


Whtn  m<rctiDa.«  ..  «w  ,nJ  (r«i.  .nd  l«:jut.(ul  .»!  lt<  t.uy»r.  ,intf  loudly  in  it.  pr,, 
<r>tc  mor<  joyfully  .nJ  more  >rt.>t  ..lly  and  marc  CDthuji.K.ollj'  thin  th<  youn^  tloo 
pirtmcDi  Bu(  when  ihc  publii;  Kii  definitely  shovn  tbumbt  down  on  ccrtiin  tl'inc  (b 
boueUlhcm,  be  «  jj  not  quite  hioiKlO  tbeo  "Kk  an  onionuDity  (or  lbi»  mih^  id^r n  mt 
feet  eiprcHion  to  itj  leeUnj — and  what  better  Jay  ibin  ibe  22nd  of  Ftbnj*ry.  tbe  b.rind] 
of  expoiure  Ai  we  laid  lut  year,  aod  the  year  before,  tkan'a  Goiiif  Xa  be  another  adver 
ne.t  22nd  of  February     Kbbw.bj  bow  ea»y  it  u  lobuy  ibe  wrong  lhin(.  we  (eel  quite  ufe 
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limitations  of  space  suggest  your  bringing  a  reading  glass  to  bear  on  thi.s  copy. 
Your  slightest  irileresl  in  .snpliistirnted  pen  pushing  demands  it! 
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TRACTORS 

in  Trainloads 


Another 
example  of  the 
fact  that  Iowa 
spends  millions 
— ^where  she 
wants  to  spend  it 
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JUST  because  Iowa's  industrial 
output  has  stepped  ahead  of 
Iowa's  agricultural  production, 
don't  get  the  idea  that  the  Iowa 
farmer  has  quit  being  a  customer. 
Instead,  the  fact  is  that  his  income  has  been 
steadily  growing  during  the  past  four  years. 

Changed  conditions  have  made  the  Iowa 
farmer  suburbanite.  He  and  his  family  are 
consistent  readers  of  the  daily  newspaper 
from  the  important  city  or  town  nearest 
them.  And  through  quick  delivery  systems, 
the  Iowa  farm  family  gets  the  daily  paper 
almost  as  promptly  as  the  family  in  town. 

Since  the  buying  power  of  these  Iowa  fam- 
ilies, whether  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm,  is 
well  above  the  national  average,  it  is  a  mar- 
ket well  worth  winning.  Yet  winning  it  is 
no    open-and-shut    proposition.      Certain    un- 


TyHETHER    .voii're    askinK    abolir    the    loua    niarkft    for    tractors,    or    tea. 


turkjsli  towels,  .vou'll  ttnd  the  same  answer: 
"iowa   spends   millions — where   she   wants  to   spend   it." 

It  take.s  more  than  promises  to  buy  tractors  these  days,  but  Iowa  already 
leads  the  forty-eipht  states  in  ownership  of  farm  tractors,  and  she  is  buying 
new  tractors  by  trainloads.  It  also  hapi>ens  that  the  cash  for  this  particular 
trainload  of  tractors  will  jxo  to  increase  the  business  of  merchants  up  in  the 
Arason  City  territory,  since  the  Hart-Parr  Company  of  Charles  City  has  manu- 
factured  most   of  the  horizon   pictured  above. 

usual  features   of  the   market   must   be  con- 
sidered in  laying  your  plans. 


Iowa  has  two  and  one-half  million  people, 
yet  no  city  over  175,000.  Commercial  activ- 
ity is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  two  metro- 
politan districts,  but  is  divided  among  a 
score  of  important  cities,  each  serving  some 
particular  section  of  the  state. 

Thus,  in  going  after  the  Iowa  market, 
newspaper  advertisers  have  learned  that  no 
single  paper,  or  two  or  three  papers,  can  do 
the  job.  Thorough  coverage  of  Iowa's  com- 
mercial centers  is  essential  in  getting  your 
full  share  of  the  business  in  this  rich  market. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Davenport,    Iowa 


Ames    Tribune 

Boone    ....    News-Republican 

Burlington    Gazette 

Burlington    Hawk-Eye 

Cedar    Rapids 

Gazette    &    Republican 
Centerville 

lowegian     &     Citizen 


Council     Bluffs Nonpareil 

Davenport 

Democrat    St    Leader 

Davenport    Times 

Dubuque.  .Telegraph-Herald 

and  Timcs-Joumal 
Fort    Dodge 

Messenger    &    Chronicle 


Fort     Madison Democrat 

Iowa    City Press    Citizen 

Keokuk Gate    City 

Marshalltown 

Times*  Republican 
Mason  City . . .  .  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine 

Journal  &    News-Tribune 


Oelwein    Register 

Oskaloosa    Herald 

Ottumwa    Courier 

Sioux     City Journal 

Sioux     City Tribune 

Washington     Journal 

Waterloo ....  Evening    Courier 
Waterloo   Tribune 
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Operating  an  Advertising  Agency 


IV — How  to  Figure  Agency  Costs 
LYNN   ELLIS 


TO  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  and  untiring 
champion  of  the  sounder  agency  fi- 
nancial management,  the  advertising 
world  owes  a  great  debt. 

Those  who  missed  his  paper  at  the 
1926  A.  A.  A.  A.  meeting  should  by 
all  means  get  it  and  save  it  as  gospel, 
for  we  lift  only  a  few  things  from  it. 

Mr.  Benson  presented  two  sets  of 
figures.  One,  based  on  1925  financial 
reports  of  59  agencies,  showed  an 
aggregate  billing  of  $104,831,931.59 
— an  average  of  $1,777,000  per 
agency — a  gross  income  of  $13,414,- 
255.27,  or  14.29  per  cent  on  gross 
billing,  and  a  net  profit  of  $2,542,- 
422.20,  or  2.63  per  cent.  Split  59 
ways,  these  agencies,  which  included 
many  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  business,  averaged  a  net  profit  of 
only  $43,000  over  and  above  princ- 
ipals' salaries,  which,  as  he  shows, 
were  on  a  level  with  those  of  hired 
men  of  the  same  approximate  capac- 
ity who  took  no  risks. 

The  other  set  of  figures,  based  on 
only  28  agencies  which  broke  down 
their  costs,  showed  even  a  lower  net. 
8.28  per  cent  of  the  gross  billing  be- 
ing spent  directly  in  serving  clients 
and  4.03  per  cent  in  non-productive 
overhead,  leaving  a  net  of  1.98  per 
cent. 

Their  net  profit  varied  from  a  def- 
icit of  1.35  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  8.31 
per  cent,  but,  as  Mr.  Benson  pointed 
out,  the  size  of  agency  does  not  neces- 
sarily determine  the  rate  of  profit. 
For  example,  one  small  financial 
agency  recently  told  us  that  for  sev- 
eral years  it  had  been  making  ncarh 
10  per  cent  on  a  volume  around 
$400,000.  One  of  the  best-known  gen- 
eral agencies  in  the  Middle  West  nor- 
mally requires  $2,000,000  in  billing 
to  produce  the  same  dollars-and-ccnls 
net  as  this  little  fellow  enjoys. 

The  highest  great-big-agency  figure 
we  ever  saw  was  around  4  per  cent  on 
considerably  belter  than  ten  millions 
a  year.  A  much  smaller  agent  out 
west   whose   billing   has    shrunk   con- 


sideraldy  as  compared  with  former 
years,  but  whose  organization  has  also 
shrunk,  now  admits  to  6  per  cent  profit 
on  the  smaller  billing  and  nearly  as 
many  dollars  as  he  used  to  make. 

Our  reason  for  introducing  the  Ben- 
son figures  is  to  show  that  the  agencies 
whose  costs  we  are  going  to  break 
down  are  typical. 

Several  years  ago  the  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  swapped  percentages  of  total 
expense.  Averaging  percentages  (not 
bulk  figures,  which  were  not  avail- 
able), the  composite  division  of  total 
expense  ran  as  follows: 

Table  1 
Division  of  Total  Expense 

Payroll         74.9% 

Rent   5.0 

Traveling  Expense    (including  field 

survey)      .  .  3.8 

Advertising   .  ,  1.7 

General  Expense  14.6 

100.0% 

"/GENERAL  Expense"  included 
vJsuch  items  as  life  insurance, 
membership  and  dues,  office  supplies, 
entertainment,  telephone,  telegraph, 
express,  postage,  bad  accounts,  art  and 
production  losses,  legal  service,  de- 
preciation and  taxes. 

Profits  for  the  preceding  year  ran 
from  1.25  to  3  per  cent  on  gross  bill- 
ing, averaging  2  per  cent,  and  income 
averaged  about  14.5  per  cent  on  the 
gross.  Therefore  the  total  expense, 
reduced  to  terms  of  percentage  on 
gross,  ran  this  way: 

Table  II 
Expense  to  Gross  Billing 

Payroll     9.36% 

Rent  63 

Traveling  .  .  .47 

Advertising  .  .21 

General  1.83 

Total  12.50% 

Division  of  payroll  according  to 
functions  was  difficult  to  average,  ow- 
ing to  variations  in  grouping,  but 
worked  out  about  as  follows  in  per- 
centages of  total  payroll: 


Table  III 

Division  of  Payroll  Expense 

Management     10.9% 

Account  management  and  "copy"  45.9 

Art  purchase  and  visualizing  5.9 

Media   analysis  5.4 

Market  reseach  6.4 

Mechanical   production  6.8 

Accounting  .  4.4 

Clerical   and  stenographic  8.5 

New  Business   (promotion)  5.8 


100.07o 

NOW  if  we  take,  as  an  item  of  over- 
head, the  "new  business"  time  (all 
four  agencies  operated  on  a  salary 
basis  of  compensation)  and  combine 
it  with  all  expense  other  than  payroll, 
we  get  a  total  overhead  of  41.7  per 
cent  to  add  to  the  direct  functional 
service  charges.  Stated  another  way, 
70.6  per  cent  of  the  agency's  total  ex- 
pense is  in  direct  client-service  pay- 
roll, including  officers'  supervision  of 
service. 

Compare  this  with  Mr.  Benson's 
more  recent  figures  of  8.28  per  cent 
on  the  gross  for  client  service  and 
4.03  per  cent  for  overhead,  or  67.3 
per  cent  and  32.7  per  cent  respective- 
ly, of  the  total  costs  of  28  agencies. 

Next,  let's  reduce  it  all  to  cents  on 
the  dollar  by  distributing  the  over- 
head evenly  over  the  service  payroll, 
not  an  absolutely  scientific  method  but 
one  producing  a  fair  indication  of 
where  the  advertiser's  dollar  goes: 

Table  IV 

Division  oj  Advertiser's  Dollar 

Service  Over- 
Payroll  head  Total 
Space  and  material  pur- 
chased 85.50 
Agencv    profit  2.00 
Agency  service               (8.82)  (3.68)  (12.50) 
General  management  1.01  .42  1.53 
Contact    and   copy   .   4.30  1.79  6.09 

Art    direction    55  .23  .78 

Media  analysis  .51  .21  .72 
Market  research  .60  .25  .85 
Mechanical  Produc- 
tion .64  .27  .91 
Accounting  .41  .17  .58 
Clerical 80  .34  1.14 

In  the  individual  figures  which  went 
to  make  up  this  table  it  was  not  always 
entirely      [Continued     on    page    54] 
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T/ie  Qirculation  is  LARGER 
"the  rate  26%  Less 


Four  j'ears  ago  there  were   four  ne.wspapers   in   Des 

Moines  with  a  combined  circulation  of  228,895  for  which 

the  advertiser  paid  a  total  of  54c  per  line 

Today,  as  a  i-esult  of  mergers,  two  newspapers  sold  as  a 

unit  offer  the  advertiser  230,340  circulation  for  40c  a 

Mne.    The  circulation  is  larger,  the  rate  is  26%  less 

1924 

*Circulation   Rate 
Net  Paid  Per  Line 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  143,214     30c 

Des  Moines  Capital 57,945     14c 

Des  Moines  News 27,736     10c 

Total 228,895     54c 

*Net  paid  average  6  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1924 


1928 


fCirculation   Rate 
Net  Paid   Per  Line 


Des  IMoines  Register  and  Tribune .  229,796     40c 

The  Des  Moines  News  was  merged  with 
The  Tribune  Nov.  10,  1924. 

The  Des  Moines  Capital  xcas  merged  with 
The  Tribune  Feb.  I4,  1927. 

^M  arch  J  1928,  net  paid  average 


The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

^     .«a.    ■...-■■.   ■■■■■■- — .„-■■.    ■ — ■■■■■...--  fe»> 
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UPON  tlie  death,  a  few  days  since,  of 
that  unique  character.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  past-master  of  after-dinner  speaking, 
I  got  down  his  book,  "My  Memories  of 
Eighty  Years."  and  fell  to  browsing  through 
it. 

On  page  378  I  suddenly  came  upon  the 
explanation  of  Depew's  great  influence  on 
the  thought  of  his  time. 

"I  have  been  making  after-dinner  speeches 
for  sixty  years."  he  says,  "to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  and  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject.  I  have  found  these  oc- 
casions of  great  value  because  under  the 
goodfellow-ship  of  the  occasion  an  unpopu- 
lar truth  can  be  sugar-coated  with  humor 
and  received  with  applause,  while  in  the 
processes  of  digestion  the  next  day  it  is 
working  with  the  audience  and  through  the 
press  in  the  way  the  pill  was  intended.  A 
popular  audience  will  forgive  almost  any- 
thing with  which  they  do  not  agree,  if  the 
humorous  way  in  which  it  is  put  tickles 
their  risibilities." 

—  8-pt  — 

The  Schuberts  did  a  sensible  thing  re- 
cently. The  District  Attorney  notified  them 
that  if  "Maya,"  which  was  playing  at  the 
Comedy  Theater,  were  not  closed  they 
would  be  prosecuted,  and  the  theater  per- 
haps padlocked  for  a  year.  (Incidentally, 
this  padlock  idea  has  teeth  in  it  when  it 
comes  to  a  theater! ) 

The  Schuberts  arranged  to  close  the  show 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  in  order  to 
permit  all  actors  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
play  the  District  Attorney  wishes  the  pro- 
fession to  avoid,  a  special  professional  mati- 
nee, open  only  to  members  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association,  was  arranged. 

—  8-pt  — 

And  now  it  seems  that  fish  is  not  just  fish. 
According  to  the  Bay  .State  Fishing  Com- 
pany. .SO  Fish  Pier,  Boston,  you  want  to  be 
careful  of  the  fathomage  of  the  fish  you  eat. 
To  be  really  select,  it  should  come  from  a 
depth  of  40  fathoms. 

Well,  there  is  something  rather  tempting 
about  this  40-fathom  idea.  Sounds  "deep- 
sea-ish"  and  fresh  and  rather  appetizing. 
I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Bodkins  about  it  this 
very   night. 

—  8-pt  — 

In  Mitchell's  "Memoirs  of  an  Editor,"  I 
was  interested  to  run  across  this  paragraph 
relating  to  Charles  Dana  of  the  Sun: 


Mr.     Dana     neither     cheapened     the 
quality  of  his  wares  nor  revised  his  pro- 
fessional standards  to  court  a  new  con- 
stituency on  a  lower  level.     He  had  his 
own   conception  of  what   a   daily  news- 
paper should  be.     The  simple  secret  of 
his  strength  was  in  the  diameter  of  the 
horizon  of  his  personal  tastes,  his  per- 
sonal sympathies,  his  personal  apprecia- 
tion  of   what   was   really   of   interest   to 
intelligent  minds  in  the  way  of  news,  of 
comment,   of   criticism,   of   imagination, 
of  humor,  of  poetry,  of  philosophy. 
I    sometimes    wonder    if    the    tendency    to 
monotonous  "advertisy-ness"  in  a  great  deal 
of  our  advertising  copy  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that    not    enough    of    our    copy-writers    have 
the  broad  personal  horizons  that  the  success- 
ful    editor     must     have.      Or     else,     having 
broader   horizons   of    personal   interest,   they 
check  them  at  the  door  when  they  reach  the 
office    in    the    morning    and    climb    into    the 
squirrel-cage  of  advertising  expression. 
—  8-pt  -- 
Sky  piercing  is  the  newest  form  of  night 
advertising.     The   Hotel    St.    George,    Brook- 
lyn,   has    installed    what    is   said    to    be    the 
most  powerful  search  light  in  the  world,  de- 
veloping 480  million  candlepower — 10  times 
the    total    power    of    every    electric    sign    in 
Greater  New  York. 

The   hotel's   advertising   states   that   under 
ideal    conditions    the    beam    is    visible    from 


SO  miles  on  the  ground  and  from  250  in  the 
air.  A  special  generator  is  required  to  feed 
power  to  this  gigantic  light,  which  weighs 
two  tons  and  requires  three  motors  and  two 
men  to  operate. 

This,    indeed,    is    an    eflective    advertise- 
riicMl   for  an  hostelry.     And  it  goes  to  prove 


that    all    of    the    effective    media    of    adver- 
tising have  not  been  pre-empted. 

—  8-pt  — 
Commenting     on     the     piano-tuner     item 

which  appeared  recently  on  this  page.  Grid- 
ley  Adams  writes: 

A  few  years  ago.  I  bought  a  very  ex- 
pensive organ,  playable  either  by  hand 
or  music  roll.  Whether  it  worked  or 
not  was,  seemingly,  a  matter  of  little 
interest  to  the  manufacturer.  Had  he 
sent  around  a  service  ( ? )  man  to  my 
house  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  latest 
rolls  and  said  that  he  was  sent  to  see 
that  the  instrument  was  performing  to 
our  complete  satisfaction,  he  would  have 
been  welcomed,  of  course.  The  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  had  the  "Mrs." 
come  in  to  see  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  it,  but  really,  to  listen  to  the 
new  rolls  he  happened  (  ?  )  to  have  with 
him.  And  before  he  had  got  away  from 
my  house  he  would  have  had  the  same 
"Mrs."  ask  to  have  four  or  five  of  those 
new  rolls  sent  on  her  order.  He  would 
have  been  received  as  a  service  man, 
while  his  real  mission  would  be  to 
render  service  at  the  profit  on  the  rolls 
he  sold. 

Four  years  later  I  became  connected 
with  this  house,  and  I  put  this  plan  up 
to  them  for  their  consideration.  They 
said  it  was  "too  commercial." 

—  8-pt  — 

I  wonder  how  many  others,  on  the  mailing 
list  of  The  Town  Hall,  New  York,  were  so 
forcibly  impressed  as  was  I  upon  receipt 
of  this  printed  postal  reading  merely: 


THE    TOWN    HALL 
113  West  43rcl  Street 

Saturday  Afternoon,  April  14 
at  3  o'clock 

WILL   ROGERS 

Tickets  now  on 
Telephone 

sale  at  Box  Office 
Bryant  9447 

Prices:    Orchestra   $2.50;    Balcony   $2 
Loges    (6    seats  1    $18.     No   War   Tax 

Think  of  the  daring  of  a  card  like  this, 
asking  $2.50  for  an  orchestra  seat  to  see 
a  man — without  saying  anything  about  what 
he   is  going   to   do  for  the   money! 

And  yet  so  unique  is  the  man,  and  so 
well  has  he  been  advertised,  that  The  Town 
Hall  will  probably  bulge  with  the  crowd! 

—  8-pt  — 
Life    prints    this,    labeling    it.    "A    Hard 

Problem  ": 

Friend — Did  you  ever  run  up  against 
a  mathematical  problem  that  stumped 
you? 

Famous  Mathematician — Yes.  indeed. 
I  could  never  figure  out  how.  according 
to  the  magazine  ads,  88  per  cent  of  the 
dentists  recommend  one  brand  of  tooth- 
paste and  92  per  cent  recommend  an- 
other brand  and  95  per  cent  recom- 
mend still  another  brand. 
After  all,  that  isn't  so  baffling.     Four  out 

of  five  of  the  dentists  probably  I'hange  their 

minds    every    time    they    brush    their    own 

teeth. 
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IF  'ERE  ISN'T  'ERBIE  WELLS 

I  am  sitting  here  alone  in  this  room,  dictating 
into  a  little  machine  the  story  of  the  long  struggle 
of  man  up  from  the  primal  ooze.  Outside  this 
room  things  are  happening.  .  .  .  Very  interesting 
things.  Off  Dover,  they  are  shooting  guns  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  Ameer  AmunuUah.  There 
is  an  earthquake  in  Santos.  (Note  to  secretary: 
Look  up  Santos.)  In  Russia,  Karl  Marx's  beard  still 
continues  to  irritate  me.  But  now  I  see  Carlotta 
framed  against  the  poplars  outside  my  window, 
coming  in  with  lunch,  and  for  the  moment  I  must 
leave  the  world  flat. 

The  lunch  was  good.  Carlotta,  like  all  these 
French  Midis,  has  a  way  with  fire  and  food.  The 
truffles  were  toothsome.  But  to  go  back  to  this 
distressingly  chaotic,  stubbornly  messy  world  out- 
side the  window.  High  up  in  the  brilliant  blue  of 
the  Riviera  sky  I  See  an  airman  on  his  way  to  the 
Balkans.  Long  before  man  took  to  wings,  I  said 
that  he  wouli  But  no  one  would  listen  then. 
When  will  they  begin  to  listen  to  us  expansives? 
What  are  tliDse  of  us,  the  prophetic,  pioneering 
types,  to  do  about  it  all.  I  don't  know,  Carlotta 
doesn't  know,  my  brother,  who  is  head  of  a  huge 
advertising  agency  at  Wormwood  Scroggs,  N.  E., 
even  he  doesn't  know.  But  we  have  our  plans,  our 
moments,  our  blue  prints.  ...  I  am  sixty-eight 
years  old,  although  you  wouldn't  believe  it  when 
you  see  me  and  Carlotta  together,  and  it  is  time 
that  I  began  to  write  something;  to  get  something 
down  on  paper.  I  want  to  begin  with  the  amoeba 
and  go  on  and  on.  .  .  .  But  I  see  the  postman  Jean- 
Baptiste  struggling  up  the  hill  beneath  the  poplars. 
Yes  he  has  it.  My  copy  of  The  New  Yorker.  I 
ruck  open  the  cover.  I  begin  to  read.  I  forget  the 
amoeba.  I  forget  Ameer  AmunuUah.  I  forget 
even  the  Balkans.  I  read  and  read,  while  around 
my  shoulders  cling  the  soft  white  arms  of  Carlotta. 
And  as  I  read  the  world  goes  on  making  one  mis- 
take after  another,  and  still  for  me  there  is  The 
New  Yorker  and  Carlotta  and  .  .  . 
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One-third  of  All  Retailers  Are 
On  Their  Way  Ont! 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


be  odd  if,  in  this  day  of  shrinking 
margins  of  profit,  two-thirds  of  this 
half  go  out  of  business  because  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  decline  to 
carry  them  any  further? 

What  has  kept  these  businesses  go- 
ing as  long  as  they  have  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  individual  to  apply  gener- 
alities to  his  particular  business. 

There  is  no  expression  more  fre- 
quently heard  than.  "But  our  business 
is  different."' 

Let  us  see  how  different  these  busi- 
nesses are. 

Among  dispensers  of  food,  in  this 
minimum  class,  averaging  $43.47  a 
week  for  all  stores,  are: 

27.42%  of  the  grocery  and   delicatessen 

stores, 
28.60%  dairy    and     poultry    product 

stores, 
16.09%  bakery   product   stores, 

11.64%  meat,  poultry,  fish  stores, 

35.09%  fruit    and    vegetable    stores, 

and 
25.61%  of  the  restaurants,    which    serve    all 

these  products  in  meals. 


eral  condition  prevails.     Their  figures 
are: 


20.00%  of  the  men's    clothing 
ing    stores. 


md    fu 


19.92% 

women's  clothing  stores. 

26.64% 

boot  and  shoe  stores, 

39.73% 

millinery       and       artificial 

flowers  stores. 

29.59% 

hat  and  cap  stores, 

30.92% 

drygoods   and    notion    stores. 

20.12% 

five    and    ten    variety    stores. 

20.31% 

general   stores. 

49.49% 

custom  tailors,  and 

11.66% 

fur   and   fur   clothing   stores. 

show  a  similar  condition  among  the 
dispensers  of  clothing,  excepting  only 
the  department  stores,  which  might  be 
included  in  this  classification,  but  none 
of  which  do  so  small  a  volume. 

Among  the  convenience  stores,  all 
but  the  drug  stores  show  exceedingly 
large  proportions  in  this  minimum 
class  of  outlet.     Their  figures  are: 

8.15%  of  the  drug  stores. 
41.38%  cigar   and    tobacco   stores, 

55.00%  confectionery,  ice  cream  and 

soft  drink  stores. 

33.14%  stationery   stores,   and 

29.63%  of  the  Imok.    magazine    and     paper 
product  stores. 

Even  aiiKjiig  the  heavier  lines,  save 
only  building  materials,  the  same  gen- 


19.85% 

of  the  hardware   stores, 

28.13% 

electric   appliance   stores. 

28.44% 

furniture  and  house  furnish- 
ing  stores. 

24.23% 

plumbing  and  heating  supply 
stores. 

29.62% 

paint,  oil  and  varnish  stores, 
and 

9.64% 

of  the 

building  material  supply 
stores. 

The  automobile,  naturally,  escapes, 
due  to  the  large  unit  purchase,  but 
4.07  per  cent  of  the  automobile  agents 
average  only  $50.56  a  week. 

Among  automobile  products,  acces- 
sory stores  show  32.67  per  cent  in  this 
minor  classification,  gasoline  and  oil 
stations  show  32.42  per  cent  in  the 
class,  and  motorcycle  and  bicycle 
stores  show  55.26  per  cent  in  the  class. 

Other  lines  betray  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  excepting  only  sellers  of 
typewriters  and  calculating  macliines 
and  of  office  equipment — usually  large 
unit  purchases. 

STILL,  many  individuals  will  in- 
cline to  say  that  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  prevalent  conditions, 
"since  we  distribute  through  the  job- 
ber: it  is  the  jobber's  problem." 

If  they  distribute  through  the  job- 
ber, it  is  more  their  problem  than  if 
they  sold  direct  to  the  retailer. 

For  the  jobber's  business — his  sur- 
vival— depends  upon  his  ability  to 
control  this  condition  that  has  been 
sapping  his  strength:  trying  to  supply 
units  which  order  impossible  quaiili- 
ties  of  diversified  items  compelling 
him  to  carry  stocks  he  cannot  support. 

Most  of  the  jobbers  are  fed  up  with 
the  theory  tliat  they  can  sell  private 
brands  in  any  worth  while  quantity 
to  these  impossible  retail  outlets  and 
reap  a  larger  margin  of  profit  on  tlie 
unit  of  sale. 

Most  of  the  jobbers  have  recovered 
from  the  illusion  that  they  can  subsi- 
dize a  small  manufacturer  and  reap 
a  manufacturing  profit  on  top  of  their 
wholesaling  profit. 

Most   of  tlie  successful  wholesalers 


have  determined  either  to  confine 
themselves  to  wholesaling,  or  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  manufacturers, 
or  to  expand  themselves  into  chain 
systems. 

Anyone  of  the  three  courses,  faith- 
fully pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
hybrid  operation,  has  proved  success- 
ful. 

The  wholesaler  who  transforms 
himself  into  a  manufacturer  steps  into 
the  position  of  the  manufacturer  who 
sells  direct  to  the  retailer  and  per- 
forms his  own  wholesaling  function. 

The  wholesaler  who  transforms  him- 
self into  a  chain  system  continues  as 
a  wholesaler  with  controlled  outlets. 

For  that,  essentially,  is  what  a  chain 
system  is. 

It  is  not,  in  reality,  a  retail  organi- 
zation, but  a  wholesale  operator  with 
controlled  outlets  which  enable  it  to 
operate  a  capacity  wholesaling  busi- 
ness, because  the  flow  of  goods  through 
the  retail  outlets  is  accurately  co- 
ordinated with  consuming  demand, 
permitting  working  capital  to  turn 
rapidly  enough  to  yield  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  investment  of  time, 
money  and  energy. 

The  wholesaler,  who  has  determined 
to  confine  himself  to  wholesaling,  has 
reorganized  his  operations  so  as  to 
eliminate  unprofitable  territory,  un- 
profitable accounts  and  unprofitable 
items  in  his  inventories. 

In  this  matter  of  chains,  the  dis- 
tribution figures  present  some  very 
striking  conditions  that  give  further 
food  for  thought. 

Among  the  food  outlets,  chains  do 
the  following  percentages  of  the  total 
volume  of  business  done  at  retail: 

44.00%  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

41.30%  Grocery  and  Delicatessen 

33.64%  Restaurants 

14.24%  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish 

11.40%  Bakery  Products 

9.52%  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Among  the  dispensers  of  clothing: 

51.81%  Boots  and  Shoes 

51.70%  Hats  and  Caps 

36.88%  Millinery  and  Artificial  Flowers 

33.02%  Department  Stores 

29.66%  General  Stores 

18.98%  Men's  Clothing   and  'Furnishing 

15.61%  Women's  Clothing 

11.18%  Fur  and  Fur  Clothing 

8.24%  Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

3.32%  Custom  Tailors 

The  Five  &  Ten  Variety  stores, 
which  were  classed  in  this  group,  show 
70.72  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
done  by  chains. 

Among  the  convenience  stores: 
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-i*f  LITTLE      URAiMAS      IN      THE      LIFE      OF      A      GREAT      NEWSPAPER      SYSTEM  J<«- 

^^And    every    just    damage-claim 

shall  be  paid    in  full  .  .  .    without 

the  delays  of  the  law'^ 


Last  November,  a  great  disaster  occurred 
in  Pittsburgh.  An  explosion  of  giant 
gas  tanks  owned  by  a  public  utility  com- 
pany took  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  limb 
and  destroyed  or  damaged  over  800 
homes. 

Three  days  later.  The  Pittsburgh  Press, 
a  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspaper,  laid 
before  the  officials  of  the  public  utility 
company  a  suggested  plan  whereby  the 
company  was  to  settle  immediately  all 
personal  damage-claims  without  pres- 
sure from  the  law. 

In  a  fine  humanitarian  spirit,  the  Com- 
pany's President,  A.  W.  Robertson, 
promptly  accepted  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  Press.  Hospital  bills  and  personal 
injury  claims  were  to  be  paid  volun- 
tarily. Cash  settlements  were  to  be  made 
for  the  restoration  of  dwellings  and 
household  goods.  When  an  agreement 
on  a  proper  sum  could  not  be  reached, 
an  independent  committee  was  to  umpire 
the  differences. 

Under  this  peaceable  plan,  a  fortune  in 
court  costs  has  been  saved  for  both 
sides;  the  sufferers  of  the  calamity  escap- 
ing the  mental  anguish  and  delay  of  long 
drawn-out  litigation. 

It  is  community  service  such  as  this, 
exerted  resourcefully  for  the  everyday 
public  need  as  well  as  in  the  public 
crisis,  which  has  given  the  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  Newspapers  their  amazing 
reader  allegiance  ...  a  reader  loyalty 
which  makes  SCRIPPS-HOVi  ARD  circu- 
lation the  most  responsive  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 


TAINTED  FOR  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  BY  GEORGE  BREHM 


NEW  YORK  .  TiUcram 
CLEVELAND  .  .  Friii 
BALTIMORE  .  .  .  Fir. 
PITTSBURGH  .  .  Prill 
COVINGTON  .   . 


SAN  FRANCISCO .  Nrwi 
WASHINGTON  .  Niwi 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Pisi 
INDIANAPOLIS  .  Tiuiii 


DENVER  RiiifMi.  himii 
DENVER  .  Evtninz  Siwi 
TOLEDO  .  .  Snvi-Bii 
COLUMBUS  .  .    LiH-nn 


Kmlutiy  Piit — Kftttuiif  Editiin  if  Cintinnati  Pitt 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   AUDIT    BUREAU    OF    CIRCULATIONS 


AKRON    .   .    Timii-Prtii    YOUNGSTOWN  TtUimm     KNOXVILLE A«uri.&niin»/ 

BIRMINGHAM  .  .   fit!     FORT  WORTH    .  .   Prii,     EL  PASO P"' 

MEMPHIS  Pr,;,-S,imiMr    OKLAHOMA  CITY  \Vu'<     SAN  DIEGO  .  .    .        Sun 

HOUSTON    .    .     .    Pritt    EVANSVILLE   ....   Prut     TERRE  HAU1  E    .    .    Piit 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  .   .    Srw  Mixiii  Stan  Trihuni 
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You  know  that  little  illustrated  calendar  on 
my  desk?  I  have  almost  had  to  put  a  padlock 
on  it. 

"Well,  here  is  a  wire  from  our  new  branch 
manager: 


ff  r 


Understand  Evans -Winter -Hebb 
illustrated  calendar  is  available 
for  use  of  few  companies  in  1929. 
Just  the  thing  we  need  to  send  out 
next  Christmas.'" 


"There's  an  idea.  I  will  write  Evans -Winter- 
Hebb  today  to  see  what  it  would  cost.  I  imagine 
they  have  an  attractive  proposition." 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 

New  York  Office:  1950  Graybar  Building 
Lexington  9113 


The  buaiaau  of  tbc  Evana-WinUT-Hi-liIi  organi/iition  \e  Ihn  rxrriilion  of  dim  I  sdvirliMng  or>  a  definite  medium,  for  the 
prepu-iUon  and  produclion  of  whirh  it  lias  oilliin  iliM-lf  Ixilh  capolde  personnel  and  eomplete  facilities:  Marketing 
Analjraia    .    Plan    .    Copy    .    De.ign    .    An    .    f:ngro>ing    .    Letterpre.a  and  Ofliet  Printing    .    Binding     .    Mailing 


35.5391^  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

29.86 '/f   Drugs 

27.73%   Confectionery.      Ice      Cream.      Soft 

Drinks 
15.04%   Stationery,  Books,  Paper  and  Paper 

Products 

•    Among  the  building  material  stores: 

32.82';    Furniture   and   House   Furnishings 
29.29%   Electric  Appliances 
15.66%   Paint.  Oil.  Varnish 
15.07%    Building  Material  Supplies 

9.18'/,    Hardware 

9.09%   Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

In  the  automotive  field: 

73.46%   Gasoline  and  Oil  Stations 
31.31%  Automobile 
19.29%  Automobile  Accessories 
4.46%  Motorcycle  and  Bicycle 

One  characteristic  illustrated  by 
these  figures  is  that  the  chain  has  not 
usually  played  an  important  part  in 
a  field  in  which  big  units  or  heavy 
bulk  or  heavy  weight  products  are 
predominant. 

In  other  words,  the  chain  is  not 
attracted  to  any  line  which  requires 
a  widely  diversified  and  large  invest- 
ment in  inventories  of  slow  moving 
iteins.  Nor  is  it  interested  usually  in 
lines  where  the  proportionate  expense 
of  transport  or  storage  is  relatively 
high. 

The  chain  has  grown  out  of  and 
thrived  on  controlled  stocks,  which 
are  rapidly  moving  and  in  general 
demand,  where  the  consumer  volume 
can  be  measured  accurately  and  can 
be  satisfied  with  certainty. 

The  chain  is  a  device  to  accelerate 
a  rapid  flow  of  products  from  a  ware- 
house that  can  be  organized,  on  regu- 
lar scheduled  deliveries,  to  feed  to  re- 
tailers stocks  that  require  little  sell- 
ing effort  or  attendance  in  a  store. 

These  stocks  should  impose  easv 
requirements  for  storage,  counter  and 
shelf  space  in  proportion  to  the  dollar 
volume  of  business  done,  for  rentals 
are  relatively  high  in  locations  where 
volume  can  be  expanded,  so  storage 
and  display  spaces  are  expensive  to 
maintain. 

The  astonishingly  wide  prevalence 
of  chains  among  these  major  types 
of  stores  is  one  of  the  unexpected  re- 
velations of  the  Census. 

THESE  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  chain  story. 
Many  of  these  individual  stores, 
which  are  reported  to  be  independent- 
ly run,  are  affiliated  with  chains 
through  part  ownership,  through  buy- 
ing syndicates  or  other  similar  group 
activities. 

If  their  connct  lions  were  ascertain- 
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■A  Billion  Dollar 
Market 

THE  American  merchant  marine  now  totals 
nearly  15,000,000  tons.  Ships  sailing  under  the 
stars  and  stripes  serve  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  both  coasts,  our  insular  posses- 
sions, and  are  found  in  all  the  principal  ports 
of  the  world. 

American  shipbuilding  and  shipping  genius  does 
not  wait  upon  Europe.  A  great  fleet  is  in  exist- 
ence thoroughly  American  in  its  design,  per- 
sonnel, and  methods  of  operation.  Its  very 
spirit  is  wholly  of  the  new  world. 
In  the  creation  of  our  American  merchant 
marine,  the  House  of  Penton  has  played  an  im- 
portant role.  Marine  Review,  a  Penton  publi- 
cation, now  entering  its  fifty-first  year,  is  this 
country's  oldest  marine  business  publication. 
It  serves  an  industry  with  an  annual  buying 
power  of  a  billion  dollars,  represented  by  4530 
steamships,  837  vessel-owning  companies,  32 
coast  and  lake  shipyards,  and  numerous  dock 
and  harbor  institutions. 

You  can  reach  this  vast  market  of  big  buyers 
most  effectively  through  MARINE  REVIEW — the 
periodical  which  has  been  their  favorite  of  half 
a  century.  Being  a  favorite,  MARINE  REVIEW 
leads  in  circulation  among  ship  owners  and 
operators,  shore  officials,  and  operating  officers. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Cq 

Penton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 
papers,    national    magazines,   books,    catalogs,    etc. 

Memhvr,  Audit  Bureau  of  CircuUitiini': .  Member.  Associated  Business  Papers. 
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A  NEW  BOOK 

WRITE  FOR  IT  ON  YOUR  LETTERHEAD 


April  /fl.  1928 
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The  Champion  Book  of 
DECORATIVE   MATERIAL 

/'s  Now  Offered  to  Advertisers 

THIS  book  —  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  all  ad- 
vertising people  who  design  printed  matter  —  con- 
tains 417  different  creations;  borders,  head  bands,  tail 
pieces,  flowers,  ornaments  and  initials.  These  designs 
were  drawn  by  such  artists  as  George  F.  Trenholm,  Rosa 
Brothers  and  W.  P.  Schoonmaker. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  distinctive  decorative 
material  —  enabling  you  to  add  character  to  printed 
matter  at  the  cost  of  electrotypes  only.  The  edition  is 
limited  and  is  intended  only  iov  those  responsible  for  plan- 
ning printing.  We  also  offer  unbound  pages  for  dummy 
work,  as  explained  in  the  book. 

If  you  can  use  the  book,  we  want  you  to  write  us  on 
your  business  letterhead  and  tell  us  your  position — that 
tells  us  who  you  are  and  makes  our  records  complete 
for  later  reference. 

Note  to  Printers:  This  book  has  been  mailed  to  our  printers'  list. 
If  vou  have  not  received  your  copy,  please  write  us. 

THE  CHAMPION  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


A  COPY  FREE 

TO  THOSE  WHO  PLAN  PRINTING 
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New  England^s  Second  Largest  Market 

117,309 

was  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 


for  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1928.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  7,267  copies 
per  day  over  the  corresponding  period 
ending  March  31,  1927. 

These  newspapers  have  never  given  a 
premium  to  a  single  subscriber.  Their 
circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
eight  other  English  language  dailies  in 
Rhode  Island  combined. 

They  offer  adequate  coverage  of  the 
Rhode  Island  market  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Space  in  these  newspapers  may 
be  bought  separately,  or  optional  com- 
bination at  a  decided  saving. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Rrl'icscitlatives 

Chas.  H.  Eonv  Co.  R.  J.  BinvvELL  Company 

Xew  York       Boston      Chicago  Sail  Francisco     Seattle     Los  Angeles 


able,  it  would,  no  doubt,  swell  very 
materially  both  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  chain  outlets  and  the  vol- 
ume done  through  chains. 

One  fact  regarding  chains  should 
not  be  overlooked: 

There  is  no  more  similarity  of 
methods  among  chain  systems  than 
there  is  similarity  of  methods  among 
other  classes  of  merchants. 

The  difference  in  policies  of  chains 
are  as  wide  as  the  differences  in  point 
of  view  among  any  other  equal  num- 
ber of  individuals,  be  they  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  merchant  or  engaged 
in  other  employments. 

To  class  them  together  in  one  group 
is  to  miss  the  first  essential  in  dealing 
with  them  successfully. 

If  there  is  to  be  wide  elimination 
among  retailers,  as  these  Census  fig- 
ures indicate,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover what  are  the  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  the  successful  development 
of  chains. 

There  are  facts  in  the  Census  figures 
bearing  on  these  considerations: 

First:  The  average  volume  of  the  chain  unit 
is  $1,466.23  a  week 
The   average    volume   of    other    stores 
is  $725.83  a  week 

It  follows  that  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  chain  unit  diverts 
the  trade  of  two  individual  units — 
unless  we  presume  that  the  chain  vol- 
ume is  derived  from  new  consumption, 
newly  created.  This  we  may  not  pre- 
sume from  any  evidence  at  hand. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  chain  unit  seeks  assurance  of 
a  minimum  volume  of  business  before 
it  establishes  itself  in  a  locality. 

The  management  of  the  chain  sys- 
tem seeks  only  localities  which  are 
proved  to  have,  or  reasonably  may  be 
presumed  to  have,  this  expectancy  of 
volume.     To  illustrate: 

There  are  eight  chain  units  among 
529  grocery  outlets  in  a  certain  postal 
district  in  Chicago,  in  which  27,238 
families  live,  paying  an  average 
monthlv  rental  of  $13.34. 

There  are  64  chain  units  among  139 
grocery  outlets  in  another  postal  dis- 
trict in  Chicago,  containing  22,736 
families,  paying  an  average  rental  of 
S68.I0  monthly. 

In  the  one  case  there  is  one  store 
for  every  51.5  families:  in  the  second 
case,  there  is  one  store  for  every  163 
families. 

Where  there  are  more  families  per 
store  of  higher  spending  capacity,  46 
per  cent  of  the  outlets  are  chain  units; 
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where  there  are  fewer  families  per 
store  of  lower  spending  capacity,  L5 
per  cent  of  the  outlets  are  chains. 

Tl\is  tells  the  storv  of  discrimina- 
tion in  location,  according  to  the  po- 
tential consumption  of  an  area. 

To   illustrate  another  phase: 

There  is  no  similarity  of  stock  car- 
ried in  two  stores  of  a  United  Cigar 
Store  chain,  if  the  character  of  the 
localities  served  by  these  two  stores 
differs  wideh. 

The  stock  in  a  high  surplus  income 
locality  will  hear  no  resemblance  to 
the  stock  in  a  low  surplus  income  lo- 
cality, though  it  carries  many  brands 
in  common. 

To  discuss  here  the  many  phases  of 
this  discrimination  in  locations  would 
require  space  that  is  not  available. 

In  the  Census  figures  are  two  pri- 
mary facts  which  have  a  bearing  on 
locations  of  stores: 

The  average  number  of  persons  per 
store,  of  all  tvpes,  is  72;  the  average 
per  capita  volume  for  all  stores  is 
$621.82. 

The  number  of  persons  per  store 
for  each  tvpe  of  store  and  the  per 
capita  sales  for  each  type  of  store  may 
be  calculated  readily  from  the  figures 
in  the  Distribution  Census. 

Both  of  tliese  factors  enter  into  the 
question  of  what  is  the  number  of 
outlets  of  a  given  type,  of  a  given 
volume,  which  a  given  neighborhood 
or  a  given  area  can  support. 

This  can  be  calculated,  with  certain 
refinements  introduced  from  other 
sources  of  accurate  information,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance. 

With  these  data,  it  is  possible  then 
to  discover  what  stores  of  a  type  al- 
ready exist  in  a  locality,  what  are  their 
characteristics,  and  to  foretell  with 
reasonable  assurance  which  are  likely 
to  survive  intelligent  competition, 
^^■hich  is  sure  to  invade  any  locality 
where  the  consumer  potentiality  is  de- 
veloped insufficiently. 

THERE  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
these    Census   compilations   by    a 
study  of  inventories. 

The  subject  is   too   complex   to   be 
treated  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
Its  interest  and  pertinence  may  be 
indicated  by  a  few  figures  for  some  of 
the  principal  types  of  stores: 

K.ir  all   stores  (93.928) 

the   average   inventory   is $6,76.3.30 

Grocery-     (20,886)  .  . .     2.318.41 

Drug    (  4,397)  . . .     7.792.22 

Hardware   (  2,472)  .  .  .   10.081.68 

Department    (      127)       968,873.30 


"  We  have 
retained 
Walter  Chester 
on  this  account l*^ 


The  agent  may  say  this — 
and  it  will  do  him  no 
harm. 

In  any  event  Walter 
Chester  says — nothing! 


The  address  is  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Aptly  Told,  Amply  Sold 

That's  the  relation  that  the  ad- 
vertising message  of  your  prod- 
uct bears  to  its  sale.  You  can 
make  your  itiessage  most  effec- 
tive by  using: 

Slogans 

Write   to 

WILLIAM  THOMSHINSKY 

312  E.  168th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Cut  Your  Cost  of 

Selling  to  Bakers 

You  can  now  reach  all  the  28.000  good 
bakers  with  no  roftth/  dupUcalion. 
BAKERS'  HELPER  has  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  over  *>400  and  Bakers* 
Helper  SUPPl-EMENT  is  sent  to 
over  18.000  bakers  not  subscribers. 
Send  for  facts. 


ABC 


Baker^jelper 


ruhlt,h,;l    Errry    Olhir     If  ee* 

431    SOUTH    DEARBORN    St.,   CHICAGO 
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'  aduerlised 

in  the 
'BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


s 


o 


o 


IVJ 


For  years  the  eyelets  made 
by  the  United  Fast  Color 
Eyelet  Company  havebeen 
acknowledged  to  be  the 
world's  finest.  And  lor 
years  their  superiority  has 
been  emphasized  to  mer- 
chants all  over  the  v\'orld 
by  advertising  in  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder. 


Chicago        New  York         Philadelphia         BOSTON         Rochester        Cincinnatr         St   Louis 


American  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 

Are    you     helping    your    Agents    build    a    strong    and     sturdy    business,    for 
your  producis  here   in   Peru? 

The   visit   of   your    Representative   is   not   sufficient,   your    foreign   competitors 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

The   importance  of  forceful   advertising   here   in   Peru   is  an  established    fact, 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  place  in   this  large  and   progressive   market. 

The    house  of    Belmont    is  at   your   service,   let    it   handle   your   advertising   for 
you. 

A.  J.  BELMONT  &  CO. 

General   Advertising    Agents.      Cable    Address;    "FERMA" 

Calle    Pando    719,   Dept     111.    P.   O.   Box    1860 

LIMA,   PERU,   SOUTH    AMERICA 


Drygoods      (  3,290)  .  .  J9,705.14. 

Men's  Clothing (  2,834)  .    .  15,808.22 

Women's  Clothing         (  1,672)      .  11,940.97 

Boots   and   Shoes (  2,030)  13.283.40 

Hats  and  Caps (      255)  5,578.82 

Millinery    (  1,107)  .  1,916.35 

Five  and  Ten  Variety  (      365)    .  .   21,657.54 

Cigars    (  3,280)  1,761.37 

Confectionery    (  6,677)  ,  ,  .        777.56 

Automobile     (  1.018)  35.259.63 

Accessories  (  2,077 1  5.275.25 

Furniture  (  2,844)  18,258.05 

Electrical  (  750)  10,506.00 

The  number  of  employees  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  stores  is  another  sub- 
ject that  has  significance,  particularly 
the  division  between  selling  employees 
and  other  employees  not  engaged  in 
selling. 

Add  to  these  figures  the  wages  pre- 
vailing and  the  seasonal  variation  in 
both  categories:  you  have  then  a  fur- 
ther subject  of  profitable  investigation. 

WE  will  not  give  these  details  here 
for  lack  of  space,  and  for  the 
added  reason  that  the  intention  of  this 
article  is  to  point  out  the  valuable  and 
significant  character  of  this  Census 
compilation,  as  well  as  to  suggest  fur- 
ther lines  of  inquiry  and  possible  ap- 
plications of  the  facts,  rather  than  to 
assemble  the  facts  themselves. 

We  feel  we  have  presented  enough 
to  indicate  the  valuable  contribution 
that  has  been  made  by  this  limited 
compilation,  which  embraces  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  total  consuming  pub- 
lic in  the  country. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  nation-wide 
assembly  of  distribution  facts,  incident 
to  the  forthcoming  National  Census  in 
1930,  there  is  promise  of  an  accurate 
guide  to  economical  distribution  in  the 
near  future. 

Witii  an  accurate  guide  to  consump- 
tion, there  is  the  possibility  of  an 
accurate  regulation  of  production, 
eliminating  some  of  the  speculative 
production  which  is  undertaken 
through  the  urge  of  a  hope  or  a  hunch, 
with  inevitable  unsettlement  when  the 
guesses  go  badlv  astrav. 

Through  such  correlation  of  produc- 
liiin  witii  consumption,  with  an  index 
of  the  profitable  rate  of  flow  through 
llic  different  tvpes  of  outlets  and  the 
(liiTereiit  channels  of  distribution, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  such 
a  fundamental  improvement  in  com- 
mercial practices  as  will  do  more  to 
assure  a  wider  spread  of  ]irosperity 
than  any  conceivable  stimiilalion  could 
produce  in  the  absence  of  reasonable 
liroximale  ineasurcmcnts.  such  as  this 
C(!iisus  affords. 
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The 

Mustard 

of  Advertising 


The  coldest  week  this  winter,  a  member 
of  our  copy  staff  arose  with  the  milkman, 
put  on  three  sweaters,  and  donned  a  white 
coat.  As  delivery  man  for  a  baker,  he 
dodged  police  dogs  that  he  might  carry 
a  basket  from  door  to  door  and  talk  to  the 
housewife  about  bread,  buns  and  cake. 

Then  he  came  back  and  wrote  the  copy 
for  a  hot-cross-bun  campaign. 

The  first  thing  the  copy  man  did  when 
we  began  to  work  on  Colgate's  Shaving 
Cream  was  to  go  out  and  find  a  laboratory 
with  a  microscope  large  enough  to  show 
up  the  texture  of  shaving  cream  lather. 
Photomicrographs  of  ''Small  Bubble" 
lather  were  the  copv  result.  Sales?  Pyra- 
miding, thank  vou! 

Working  underground  for  two  weeks 
in  a  coal  mine,  another  enthusiast  dug 
out,  by  rough  contact,  the  features  of 
Exide  Batteries  that  appeal  to  the  mine 
superintendent.    They're  in  his  copy. 


These  men  didn't  hate  to  take  such 
trips.  They  didn't  think  of  reasons  why 
they  needn't  go.  They  were  the  ones  who 
thought  first  about  going. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  and  women 
in  our  Copy  Department  is  around  thirty 
years.  Naturally  some  are  under  thirty. 
Naturally  a  few  are  flirting  with  forty  — 
but  not  many. 

We  don't  say  that  copywriters,  as  they 
accpiire  girth,  lose  the  zest  that  takes  men 
away  from  their  desks  and  out  among 
the  people. 

But  these  are  things  that  younger  writ- 
ers revel  in! 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  copv  pre- 
pared by  writers  of  the  enthusiastic  age 
is  running  over  with  real  news,  is  spiced 
by  the  touch  of  personal  experience? 

"'Mustard,"  said  the  little  boy,  "is  what 
keeps  a  hot  dog  from  tasting  good  when 
you  don't  put  any  on!" 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,     Inc.    Advertising 


N     K    W       \     O     K     k 


<;      11      I      C     A      G      O 
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March  and  April 

The  Largest 

ORAL  HYGIENES 

Ever  Printed 

— most   adverlisin*; 
— most   editorial   text 
— most   circulation 

Oral  Hygiene  grows  because  it 
serves. 

It  carries  more  advertising — by 
far — than  any  other  dental  jour- 
nal because  advertisers  have  dis- 
covered it  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  the  most  economiral  method 
of  reaching  the  entire  dental  pro- 
fession. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every  Dentist  Every  Month 

1116    Wolfendale    Street,    N.    S. 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

CHICAGO:  W.  B.  Conant.  Peoples  Gas  BlJe.. 
Harrison     8-148. 

NEW  YORK:  Stuart  M.  Stanley.  62  West  45th  St.. 
Vanderbllt     3758. 

ST.  LOmS:  A.  D.  McKlnney.  Syndicate  Trust  Bids.. 
Olive     43. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Rocer  A.  Johnstone.  155  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    Kearny    8086. 


Ease/ 


It  is  not  unduly  diffi- 
cult to  find  organizations 
from  whom  you  can 
secure  successful  direct 
advertising.  The  trick  is 
to  find  an  organization 
from  whom  you  can 
secure  such  direct  adver- 
tising with  a  minimum 
of  supervisory  effort  on 
your  part. 


^Cargill  Company 

G  II  AND    Rapids 


Organizing  an  Agency 

[Continued  from  page  40] 


clear  where  checking  and  space-order- 
ing appeared,  or  whether  all  steno- 
graphic service  was  included  under 
"clerical"  or  was  partially  distributed 
by  departments.  It  took  a  lot  of  re- 
shaping of  figures  on  the  part  of  the 
four  agencies  to  get  even  this  close  to  a 
parallel  showing.  But  if  we  combine 
certain  figures  they  compare  very 
closely  with  the  three-year  figures  of 
one  large  agency  located  elsewhere, 
which  we  present  next. 

RIGHT  here,  let  us  admit  that  not 
one  of  these  agencies  then  had  a 
real  cost  system.  When  the  members 
brought  in  their  figures  it  was  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  own  idea  of  classifi- 
cation, and  of  course  they  couldn't  be 
compared.  The  meeting  turned  into  a 
classification  conference,  to  develop  an 
outline  to  which  each  fellow  agreed  to 
reduce  his  general  accounting  figures 
as  closely  as  possible  during  the  ensu- 
ing month.  Even  the  later  result  was 
not  ideal,  as  we  have  stated,  but  has 
stood  for  five  years  as  the  best  attempt 
at  a  joint  analysis  that  we  have  found. 
Here  is  the  breakdown  of  costs  for 
three  consecutive  years,  with  overhead 
completely  distributed,  as  given  by 
this  agency.  However,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  figures  have  all  been 
revised  upward  just  enough  to  fit  the 
theoretical  15  per  cent,  rather  than 
the  actual  14.3  or  14.4  which  usually 
prevails.  (Outdoor  billing  at  10  per 
cent  and  the  common  practice  of  bill- 
ing 15  per  cent  on  the  net — only  13 
per  cent  on  the  gross — on  many  non- 
commission  items  account  for  the 
shrinkage).  So  we  correct  the  figures 
back  to  a  comparative  basis,  on  sus- 
picion: 

Table  V 

Three-year   Expense   Division   of 
One  Agency 

A.I  As  cor- 

^ivfii  reeled 

Atlministrative     70  .68 

Creative  and  contact                7.78  7..'jl 

Market    research                          1.07  1.03 

Media  and  rate    ,                       l.'ii;  1.47 

Merlianical  production  1.02  .99 
Arrounling.     rlieckin^     and 

billing:                                           .99  .96 

Profit                                            1.92  1.86 


Tola 


15.00 


14.50 


If  we  combine  general  management, 
contact,  copy  and  art  direction  from 
the  previous  table  (IV.),  we  get  a 
total  of  8.4  cents  to  compare  with  the 
single  agency's  total  of  8.39  cents  (as 
corrected)  for  administrative,  creative 
and  contact. 

If  we  combine  accounting,  clerical 
and  media  analysis  from  the  Cleveland 
figures  in  order  to  be  sure  of  locating 
the  missing  checking  and  space-order- 
ing functions,  we  get  a  total  of  2.44 
cents.  If  we  combine  the  one  agency's 
media,  rate,  accounting,  checking  and 
billing  costs,  as  corrected,  we  get  a 
total  of  2.43  cents,  of  which  .50  is  for 
accounting  and  billing  and  .46  for 
checking. 

Market  research  in  one  case  runs 
.85  and  in  the  other  1.03 — mechanical 
production  .91  against  .99. 

Could  anything  be  closer  than  all 
this?  It  hardly  seems  so,  yet  com- 
parative figures  from  two  practically 
independent  units  of  a  certain  agency, 
one  unit  having  around  60  people  and 
the  other  something  over  100,  differ 
only  six  hundredths  of  a  cent  in  the 
share  of  each  dollar  devoted  to  creative 
and  contact  service. 

"Contact"  and  "contact  man"  are 
really  very  foolish  terms  in  the  light 
of  modern  agency  practice.  Time  was 
when  agencies  generally  had  solicitors 
who  got  the  business,  "kept  the  con- 
tact" and  depended  on  an  inside  or- 
ganization to  do  the  plans  and  cre- 
ative work.  Nowadays  the  usual  ac- 
count executive  is  an  all-round  man, 
with  a  finger  in  plans  and  creative 
work,  if  not  actually  boss  of  the  whole 
show  and  principal  actor. 

HOWEVER,  the  extent  of  t!ie  ac- 
count executive's  respective  con- 
tributions will  still  vary  greatly  from 
agency  to  agency  and  from  one  account 
to  the  next.  For  that  reason  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  generalize  in  separat- 
ing the  cost  of  account  executives  from 
that  of  creative  people.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  separate  the  two  functions  and 
we're  going  to  hazard  a  guess  that 
directlY  into  |)lans.  conlacl  and  sujier- 
vision  of  creati\e  work— call  llicm  all 
"account  management  " — and  into  cre- 
ative   work    proper,    go    nearly    eight 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Niii?ibt'r  Tweritv 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


Neiv  York 


"If  You  Like  Ginger  Ale, 

Say  So  and  Have  It" 

IT  is  recorded  that  in  the  old  days  before 
the  late  Charles  F.  Murphy  had  become 
Boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  when  he  was 
proprietor  of  the  single  saloon  which  was 
ultimately  to  develop  into  a  chain  of  East 
Side  hard  refreshment  parlors,  a  lad  was 
sent  to  Murphy's  saloon  to  collect  a  bill. 

"C.  F."  himself  was  behind  the  bar  when 
the  lad  called.  He  paid  the  bill  out  of  the 
till  and  then,  being  taken  with  the  lad 
asked,  "What  you  going  to  drink,  kid?" 

The  boy  hesitated.  He  was  not  used  to 
drinking.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
<\ant  to  offend  this  big  man  who  was  such 
a  power  in  the  Gas  House  District,  where 
it  was  conventional  to  drink. 

"  Listen,  kid,"  said  Murphy,  leaning  over 
the  bar,  "if  you  like  ginger  ale,  say  so  and 
have  it  and  don't  let  anybody  bully  you 
into  beer." 


Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  there  should 
be  more  of  this  spirit  in  advertising.  There 
is  too  much  "  strong  stuff"  ordered  for  con- 
vention's sake,  when  a  milder  tonic  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  business. 

That  isone  reason  for  our  Fee-and-Budget 
system  r it  puts  us  in  position  to  say  to  a 
client,  "If  sectional  advertising  (or  any 
other  kind)  is  what  you  should  have,  we 
will  recommend  it.  We  won't  try  to  bully 
you  into  splurging." 


Great  Story  Telling 

IT  was  Thoreau  who  wrote:  "A  feeble 
writer  and  without  genius  must  have 
what  he  thinks  a  great  theme,  which  we  are 
already  interested  in  through  the  accounts 
of  others,  but  a  genius... a  Shakespeare  for 


instance... would  make  the  history  of  his 
parish  more  interesting  than  another's  his- 
tory of  the  v'orld  .  .  .  .Wherever  men  have 
lived  there  is  a  story  to  be  told,  and  it  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  story-teller  or  historian 
whether  that  is  interesting  or  not." 

Have  you  not  noticed  that  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  advertising  of 
late  years  has  been  the  story  of  some  simple, 
every-day  product,  made  interesting  and 
significant  by  the  story-teller.? 

Business  Protection 

A  NAME  that  the  public  knows  and  trusts 
is  worth  more  than  a  secret  process, 
and  a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  masses  is  more  important  than  a  patent 
locked  up  in  a  safe  deposit  box. 

A. B.C.  of  Agency  Solicitation 

IN  general,   in   dealing  with   prospective 
clients  for  our  service,  we  proceed  on  the 

principles  that: 

A. . .  Agency  service  is  bought,  not  sold ; 

B...An  advertiser  wants,  and  usually  should 
have,  an  agency  which  has  had  experi- 
ence in  his  particular  field;  or  has  given 
considerable  study  or  thought  to  that 
field; 

C.The  advertiser  must  feel  thorough  con- 
fidence in  the  agency  which  he  selects, 
and  therefore  usually  selects  an  agency 
which  he  has  known  or  watched  for 
some  time. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  count  on  much  of  a 

look-in  where  an  advertiser  does  not  know 

us  and  what  we  have  done.   When  such  an 

advertiser  sends  us  a  questionnaire  to  fill 

out  we  usually  do  it,  but  we  realize  that  it 

is  a  rather  useless  gesture. 

We  like  accounts  which  are  not  to  be  had 

merely  by  high-pressure  salesmanship,  ac- 
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counts  which  meet  us  halfway.  We  are  then 
more  sure  that  the  relationship  will  be  last- 
ing and  will  not  suffer  an  upset  by  the  con- 
stant high-pressure  solicitation  to  which 
most  advertisers 
are  subjected. 

D.  L.  Moody, 


Advertiser 

D." 


AS  IN  ONES  O 
DRAWING    RO 


L.  MOODY,  the 

famous  evan- 
gelist, tells  of  walk- 
ing home  in  the 
darkone  night  after 
one  of  his  revival 
meetings  and  over- 
hearing two  men 
talking. 

"Did  Moody 
preach  tonight?" 
asked  one. 

"No,"  said  the 
other,  "he  didn't 
preach,  he  only 
talked." 

Moody  would 
have  made  a  great 
advertiser-.-si'tf^  a 
great  advertiser,  in 
fact. 

True 
Intelligence 

A  DOCTOR  friend 
of  ours  handed 
us  this  definition 
of  intelligence,  the 
source  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  re- 
call: "True  intelli-    

gence  is  a  superior  sort  of  an  awareness  by 
which  one  is  enabled  to  react  fully,  freely 
and  completely  to  all  forms  of  stimuli.  It 
implies  the  will  to  know  and  a  desire  to 
initiate  any  means  toward  that  end.       It 


is  superior  to  all  book  knowledge  or  college 
education,  for  by  original  methods  of  re- 
search and  inquiry  it  gives  the  world  new 
knowledge.       It    is   the    world's    greatest 

single  asset  as 
ignorance  is  its 
greatest  liability. 
The  world  puts  a 
big  premium  on 
true  intelligence." 


WN 
OM 


iNowHERE  a  lovelier  setting  for  lovely  clothes  than 
in  our  new  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth 
Street ...  on  the  smartest  square  in  New  York- 
Here,  women  of  critical  taste  may  obser\'C  clothes 
of  the  highest  fashion  .  .  .  worn  by  models  of  charm- 
ing grace  .  .  presented  by  a  skilled  suff  who  study 
each  patron  as  an  individual  problem  .  .  fitted  by 
professionals  with  consummate  knowledge  of  hne 
One  may  judge,  before  purchasing,  how  such  clothes 
will  look  when  worn  in  one's  own  drawing  room. 
Here,  on  Match  6rst.  wc  present  the  most  distin- 


f^NE  of  a  series  of  advertisements  for  BergUurj-Guudniun 
featuring  their  new  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  at  58th 
Street  .  ■  ■  Done  without  resorting  to  the  so-called  modern 
technique  and  Fifth  Avenue  sophistication  .  .  .  Simplicity, 
restraint  and  good  taste  are  rare  enough  today  to  have  an 
attention  value  all  their  own. 


Interesting 

OUR  aim  is  to 
build  adver- 
tisements that  will 
cause  people  to  say, 
"This  is  very  in- 
teresting to  me; 
I  must  order  one 
of  these." 

Future  Facts 

IN  defining  the 
difference  be- 
tween the  func- 
tions of  the  audi- 
ting and  finance 
departments  of  a 
business  and  the 
functions  of  the 
sales  department, 
the  late  C.  E.  E. 
Ussher,  for  many 
years  General 
Passenger  Traffic 
Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  wrote 
this  paragraph: 
"The  problem  of 
sales    consists  not 

merely  in  dealing  with  facts  but  also  with 

the  application  of  imagination  to  what  may 

prove  to  be  facts  in  the  future." 

Sales  as  a  business  function  must  ever 

look  forward  toward  the  facts  of  the  future. 


BfKGDORf 
GGODNAN 


guished  spring  colIccEion  wc  have  ever  assembled 
in  rooms  decorated  in  the  taste  of  Louis  XV.  Louis  XV I 
and  the  Empire.  On  the  ground  floor,  millinery,  cos- 
tume jewelry,  lingerie,  accessones  Above,  furs  and 
coats,  ready-to-wear  costumes  that  reflect  (es  smvts 
/cut  of  Paris,  and  the  custom  made  clothes  for  which 
we  have  been  famed  this  quarter-century. 

Throughout  the  building  .  .  .  restrained  elegance. 
spaciousness,  quiet,  light  .  .  and  the  same  fine  vista 
of  fountain  and  park  long  familiar  to  New  York 
society  from  the  windows  of  the  Vanderbilt  chateau 
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cents  out  of  every  dollar,  divided  about 
as  follows: 


Table  VI 

Division  of  "C 

realive 

and  Co 

ntact" 

Adminis 

Writers 

trative 

Account 

and  Art 

Officers 

Execs. 

Execs. 

General       counsel, 

analysis,       and 

supervision  of  re- 

search 

.35 

1.60 

.20 

Planning    . 

.15 

1.40 

.90 

Contact,      supervi- 

sion   of    produc- 

t  i  o  n,     creative 

work    and    crea- 

tive purchasing 

.10 

1.20 

2.00 

.60 

4.20 

3.10 

Add  the  above  figures  crosswise. 
Excluding  tlie  distinct  function  of 
market  or  media  analysis  by  peo- 
ple specializing  in  that  work,  our 
guess  is  that  of  the  advertiser's 
dollar,  2.15  cents  goes  to  general 
counsel  and  analysis  work;  2.45 
cents  to  planning  and  3.30  cents 
to  creative  work  and  getting  okays,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  work  may  be  split 
among  the  different  functionaries. 

Now  that  we've  cut  about  everything 
else  to  pieces,  let's  look  at  some  rou- 
tine costs.  In  a  certain  organization 
handling  well  over  §2,000,000  a  year, 
a  good  bit  of  work  is  done  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  Time  sheets  are  not  kept 
in  the  routine  departments,  but  costs 
per  piece  or  per  job  are  averaged  over 
the  season.     In  this  case  it  cost: 

79  cents  to  issue  a  production  order, 
record  and  route  it. 

S12.20  to  put  a  printing  job  through 
the  printing  and  engraving  department 
— 51  cents  to  buy  a  plate  (electro 
orders  included) — S2.37  to  have  an 
advertisement  set. 

S7.23  to  handle  an  art  purchase 
order  in  the  art  director's  department. 

•S2.04  in  the  contract  department 
and  88  cents  additional  for  the  space 
buyer's  time  on  each  contract  that  went 
out — 19  cents  and  9  cents,  respectively, 
for  each  insertion  order  to  apply  on 
contract. 

You  will  find  these  costs  more  valu- 
able if  you  don't  attempt  to  use  them 
as  a  formula.  Every  agency,  to  be 
safe,  needs  its  own  cost  records.  Every 
advertiser  should  know  fairly  well 
what  it  costs  the  agency  to  handle  his 
account  and  let  his  demands  for  ser- 
vice be  governed  accordingly. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  several  articles  on 
the  organization  of  an  advertising  agency 
reprinted  from  Lynn  Ellis'  "Dope  Sheets." 
The  next  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


ril  mdl{e  them  to  your  order  or  you  may  select  them  from  my 
"  Readyto'use  "  file.     Write  and  as}{  for  samples. 


ANNE  SHRIBER 


DRAMATIZED  PHOTOGRAPHT 

358  Fifth  Avenue,      7<lew  Tori^  Citv 
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The 

Business  Bourse 

Celebrates  20  Years  of  Research  Service 

by  moving  to 

The  Beaux  Arts  Studios 
80  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  /V.  Y. 

[New  Telephone:  LONgacre  7233] 


YI'HEN  J.  George  Frederick 
'  '  organized  The  Bourse 
Iwenly  years  ago  commercial 
research  was  hardly  yet  born, 
and  The  Bourse  was  the  pi- 
oneering force  that  "put  it  on 
the  map." 

Today  The  Bourse  offers  a 
quite  unparalleled  research 
service,  both  here  and  abroad. 
It  keeps  up-to-date  industry  re- 
searches at  a  standard  price  of 
fl5fl.00    on    over    500    separate 


commodities.  These  researches 
represent  remarkable  value  at 
the  price. 

The  Bourse  also  makes  local 
questionnaire  researches;  spe- 
cial confidential  investigations; 
complete  market  surveys  of  a 
deep-going  kind;  supplies 
studies  and  analyses  ff  market- 
ing and  distribution  problems, 
and  also  miscellaneous  statistics 
and  information.  Its  fdes  of 
data  are  immense. 


Come  to  Headquarters  nith  Your  Research  Problems 


Uoiloj  Made 

Pocket  Covers 

Impress 

Your 

Preferred 

Accounts 


PERHAPS  you  have  voted  "no"  on 
MoUoy  Made  Covers  because  your 
catalog  changes  so  frequently  that  only 
paper  covers  are  practical.  Here's  the 
ticket— Molloy  Made  Pocket  Covers 
to  slip  over  your  paper-bound  books 
like  a  jacket— use  "em  for  years! 

Turn  loose  the  mighty  selling  power 
of  Molloy  Made  Covers  to  impress 


your  preferred  accounts,  and  distribute 
their  cost  over  a  long  period.  The 
design,  created  for  you,  builds  prestige 
and  at  the  same  time  lowers  the  death 
rate  of  paper-bound  books  in  the  hands 
of  your  salesmen  and  jobbers. 

Write  to  us  for  samples  and  sugges' 
tions  to  meet  the  particular  purpose 
you  have  in  mind.    No  obligation. 


;■•«*'*♦ 


The  David  J.  Molloy  Company 

2863  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Clever  Copy  Peps  Up 

Department  Store 

Sales 

[Conti lilted  from  page  38] 

store  buyer,  and  once  out  of  so 
and  so  many  times  he  tumbles  for 
the  caressing  arguments  of  an  over- 
stocked manufacturer,  with  the  result 
that  merchandise  bought  to  sell  outlives 
its  welcome  and  stays  with  us  so  long 
that  we  learn  to  call  it  by  its  first  name. 
And  so,  on  Washington's  Birthday  what 
could  be  more  fitting  tlian  that  we  group 
these  stubborn  items  and  tell  you  the 
blatant  facts  about  tliem.  leaving  you  to 
decide  (now  that  you  know  their  un- 
happy past)  whether  you  can  use  them. 
Tomorrow,  should  we  sell  everything 
mentioned  in  these  seven  columns,  the 
profit  therefrom  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  bobbed  haired  flapper  in 
hairpins    for   twenty   four   hours. 

Each  group  of  items  was  then  listed  with 
a  good  humored  candor,  of  which  G.  W.. 
himself,  would  have  been  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge another  paternity. 

The  advertisement  ran  on  Feb.  22.  Feb. 
23  saw  The  Hecht  Company's  sales  jump 
25  per  cent ! 

Tliat  was  in  1926. 

In  1927  the  stunt  was  repeated.  With  the 
equally  arresting  headline:  "Confession  Is 
Good  For  This  Sale."  Again,  sales  jumped. 
Tliis  time,  some  20  per  cent! 

Once  more,  in  1928,  this  original  presenta- 
tion of  Value  in  the  annual  clearance  was 
used.  The  headline  was:  "This  Is  The 
Truth — So  Help  Us,  George  Washington!" 
An  introduction  similar  to  those  of  1926  and 
1927  led  into  such  choice  morsels  as  these: 

"Knitted  Ties  in  patterns  that  may  make 
you  feel  slightly  cockeyed.  2  of  them  that 
we  tried  to  sell  for  $2.50.     Now — 95c." 

"15  Pairs  Dark  Brown  Spats.  Nicely 
faded  so  no  one  will  know  you've  just  bought 
them.     Originally,  $2.50— 49c." 

"$14.95  golden  oak  chest  of  drawers — 
nobody  wants  golden  oak.  but  you  can  easily 
paint  it— $7.49." 

They  read.  They  came.  They  saw.  They 
bought.  On  Feb.  23,  1928.  The  Hecht 
Company's  sales  jumped  a  full  20  to  25  per 

cent! 

*     *     * 

Economics:  Women  always  looking  for 
bargains. 

Merchandising:  Annual  reductions. 

Psychology:  Attention  to  and  belief  in 
"merchandising"  point,  thnnigh  clever  es- 
tablishment of  Value. 

Rhetoric:  Simple — brief  —  descriptive  — 
humorous. 

Art:  Solid  page  of  itemized  groups  in 
eight  columns  of  agate  type. 


FACTS   AND   FIGURES 

Prodi  ct:  Department  store  merchan- 
dise 

Prkks:     r.c.  to  $219 

Mhiiiv:     II  nshinpton  hpk s/xipers 

Svi.hs:     20  In  2S  %   inrreo.se 

ArnioR:  George  /.  Snoivden,  Sales  and 
I'ulitirity  Director.  The  Hecht  Com- 
pany. 
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rocess 


Indu 


stries 


buj/  thousands 


r? 


of  valves,  fittings,  pumps  and  feet  of  pipe 


FOR  the  Process  Industries  can  be  truly 
called  liquid  handling  industries.  The 
production  of  ten  billion  dollars  of  products 
demands  valves,  piping  and  fittings  made  of 
many  sorts  of  materials  .  .  .  stoneware, 
bronze,  hard  rubber,  lead-lined,  steel  and 
alloys  of  many  sorts  ...  in  fact,  about  20% 
of  such  equipment  is  made  of  special  re- 
sistant metals. 


The  value  of  this 
sort  of  equipment  in 
a  representative 
paint  and  varnish 
plant  amounts  to 
10%  of  the  net  value 
of   the   operating 


plant  .  .  .  5%  of  the  installed  piping  in  a 
certain  oil  refinery  is  replaced  annually 
.  .  .  there  are  about  7.5  miles  of  copper  pipe 
in  a  sugar  refinery  in  Georgia  .  .  .  These 
are  but  some  high-lights  from  a  book  of 
market  data  that  we  have  on  the  subject. 

Liquid  handling  is  but  one  of  the  nineteen 
Unit  Processes  that  the  production  men  of 
the  Process  Industries  are  called  upon  to 
handle.  Naturally,  they  specify  equipment 
.  .  .  for  they  are  held  responsible  for  the 
quality  of 'product  and  cost  of  production. 

It  is  these  men  that  your  salesmen  must 
reach.  You  can  break  down  sales  resistance 
and  help  them  reduce  the  time  between  call- 
making  and  order-taking  .  .  . 


T7       ,'  TCHEMICAL 

Xnru  the  pages  0/ s- metallurgical 

ENGINEERING 


I 


//  McCraiv-HilL  Piihlicalinn 
Tenth  Avtnue  at  36th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Eight 
Daily  Editions 

More  than  122,000 
copies  will  be  distrib- 
uted during  the  June 
railway  conventions  at 
Atlantic   City. 


It  is  a  Forty  Year  Habit 
Daily  Editions  at 


OINCE  1887  the  June  Daily  Editions  of  the 
^  Railway  Age  have  been  an  accepted  part  of 
the  June  railway  conventions. 

This  service  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  indus- 
trial publishing  achievement  in  the  world  in 
connection  with  a  convention.  Imagine,  pub- 
lishing an  industrial  paper  like  the  Railway 
Age  with  an  average  of  126  pages  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  eight  days — delivering  copies  to 
those  at  the  convention  each  morning  before 
breakfast  with  complete  records  of  the  activities 
of  the  sessions  of  the  preceding  day,  and  mail- 
ing copies  each  day  to  all  interested  railway 
executives,  operating  officials  and  purchasing 
and  mechanical  officers  throughout  the  railway 
industry. 

It  is  this  service  and  the  resultant  reader  interest 
that  has  made  the  June  Daily  Editions  of  the 


Railway  Age — Daily  Editions 


April  IS.  1928 
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o  Read  the  Railway  Age 
he  Breakfast  Table 


Railxcay  Age  a  recognized  institution,  and  the 
more  than  122,000  copies  distributed  during 
the  conventions  a  supreme  influence  through- 
out the  raihvay  industry. 

An  average  of  1,700  copies  of  the  June  Dailies 
will  be  available  each  morning  before  break- 
fast to  those  attending  the  conventions  at  At- 
lantic City — in  addition  to  the  more  than  13,000 
copies  which  will  be  mailed  each  day  to  railway 
men  on  every  railway  in  North  America. 

Write  for  complete  information  regarding  the 
June  Daily  Editions  of  the  Railu-ay  Age  and 
the  June  railway  conventions  at  Atlantic  City. 

Simmons  -  Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

105  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Washington,    D.   C.  San   Francisco 


June  Railway 
Conventions 

Atlantic  City 
June  20-27 

A.R.A.    Division    V — 
Mechanical 
June    20-27 

A.R.A.    Division    VI — 

Purchases    and    Stores 

June   20,   21,   22 

A.R.A.  Motor  Transport 

Division 

June  21,  22,  23 

Association    of 

Railway    Electrical    Engineers 

June   21 

Exhibit  by 

Railway  Suppiv  Manufacturers' 

Association 

June    20-27 


June  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28 
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•••••••••••••*•* 

"•Modern  art  cannot  be  detached 
from  its  background  of  current 
life,  and  the  neiv  tendencies  in 
printing  cannot  be  understood 
except  by  comprehending  their 
relationship  to  all  phases  of  mod- 
ern art." — \^'aller  Dorwin  Teague. 

•••••••••••••*•• 

X  HE  new  tendencies  in 
printing?  Each  month,  they 
are  discussed  (pro  and  con) 
and  abundantly  ilhistrated 
in  THE  AMERICAN 
PRINTER.  It  will  profit  you 
to  try  a  year's  subscription. 
The  price  is  only  $3.00. 
Enter  your  order  today  for 
"The  Style  Book  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Profession." 

•••••••••••••••• 

Do  you  really 
want  to  go  into 
business  for  yourself  ? 

Settled  man  with  some  advertising 
and  specialty  sales  experience — will 
find  here  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
a  lucrative  business  that  will  net 
from  $4,000  to  $12,000  and  upward 
each  year. 

We  will  help  the  right  man  establish 
a  direct  by  mail  advertising  service  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over;  the  business  will  be 
patterned,  equipped  and  fashioned 
after  our  11 -year-old  Chicago  organi- 
zation. 

Small  investment  required.  All 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  re- 
spect ;  this  business  is  completely  or- 
ganized. Our  method  of  turning  out 
work  will  amaze  you. 

$2,500  to  $7,500  starts  you  in  a  busi- 
ness today  that  will  take  care  of  you 
later;  complete  information  without 
obligation.  If  you  are  really  ready  to 
build  a  business  for  yourself  write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Box  A,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing. 410  North  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111. 


Selling  to  the  Drug  Store 


[Continued  from  page  22] 


maker  exhausted  his  ordinary  outlets. 
There  remain  the  hospitals,  the  physi- 
cians, dentists,  oculists  and  osteopaths; 
there  remain  the  hundreds  of  teaching 
institutions,  tiie  nursing  centers,  and 
children's  clinics.  Beyond  even  these 
are  unnumbered  establishments,  both 
manufacturing  and  merchandising, 
where  first-aid  and  "employees 
health"'  departments  create  a  big  mar- 
ket for  goods;  big  in  actual  consump- 
tion, bigger  yet  in  prestige  for  the 
product. 

"Drugs  and  food.  '  remarked  a  New 
York  wholesale  grocer,  "have  the  wid- 
est market  in  the  world;  and  in  this 
country  the  drug  store,  with  its  never- 
closed  door,  has  backed  the  grocery 
off  the  map.  The  'dismal  science' 
I  meaning  economics]  has  taught  us 
that  the  primary  need  of  man  is  food. 
It's  all  wrong  from  the  marketing 
angle;  the  modern  drug  store  is  the 
epitome  of  America. 

It  carries  everything  needed  for  life: 
for  birth,  death,  and  all  that  goes  be- 
tween.' 

And  another  wholesaler,  of  drugs 
this  time,  has  this  feeling: 

"The  drug  store  is  the  natural  price 
cutter.  It's  open  nights  and  Sundays; 
holidays  are  its  big  days.  Drug  store 
overhead  is  28  per  cent  of  sales. 
When  you  figure  it  down  to  percent- 
ages, and  when  you  remember  their 
enormous  margins  on  some  lines,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  they  can  undersell  on 
their  leaders." 

IT  is  this  breadth  of  market,  then, 
that  lures  men  into  the  manufactur- 
ing of  any  article  of  the  nature  of 
"drugs."  Once  lauched.  each  enters 
the  competition  for  100  per  cent  distri- 
bution, and,  thereafter,  for  a  share  of 
consumer  sales. 

Selling  in  this  field  takes  two  main 
forms — thinking,  now.  of  salesman- 
ship aside  from  advertising. 

The  first  is  selling  to  the  dealer. 
Distribution  for  a  product  is  attained 
by  inducing  dealers  to  stock  it. 

Then  begins  the  contest  for  the  con- 
sumers' attention.  Of  consumer  ad- 
vertising we  shall,  in  this  connection, 
lake  no  account.  Its  relations  are  well 
undenstood.  But  with  the  retailer 
there  runs  a  never-ending  fight  for 
window  display,  counter  (xisilidii.  pre- 


ferred floor  location,  personal  selling 
pressure.  Of  twelve  leading  manufac- 
turers, whose  aid  through  interviews 
lias  been  available  in  this  study,  ten 
make  it  a  prominent  part  of  the  sales- 
man's duty  to  "persuade  dealers  to  use 
our  window  displays  and  check  them 
on  their  promises";  the  eleventh  fol- 
lows a  peculiar  selling  method  while 
the  twelfth  maimfacturer  does  no  ad- 
vertising and  has  no  salesmen.  For 
"high-spot"  locations,  usually  with  a 
quota  for  each  territory,  the  salesmen 
also  arrange  for  elaborate  displays  to 
be  installed  by  a  regular  installation 
firm. 


i; 


TS  our  turn  in  your  window  '  be- 
.  comes  in  effect  though  not  so 
bluntly,  the  "burden  of  the  salesman's 
errand.  "  He  knows  well  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  displays  a  year  are 
about  the  utmost  that  the  dealer  per- 
mits. Fortunately  for  the  manufac- 
turers, drug  stores  have  more  than  one 
window  to  be  shared  with  several  hun- 
dred applicants. 

All  conceivable  forms  of  the  "spe- 
cial offer"  enter  this  rivalry  to  domi- 
nate the  dealer's  place  of  business. 
The  rewards  are  so  great  that,  as  one 
manufacturer  comments: 

"Our  best  salesmen  are  the  ones 
who  can  get  displays  across  with  the 
important  stores.  Their  commissions 
show  up  the  results  right  away.  Sev- 
enteen of  our  men  earned  $12,000  net 
apiece  [referring  to  1926],  and  every 
mother's  son  of  them  is  a  king  with 
displays.  It's  the  work  of  those  fel- 
lows that  brings  home  to  me  how  im- 
portant displays  are  with  drugs.  No 
one  realizes  how  big  the  possible  sales 
would  be  if  dealers  could  be  made  to 
push  one  product  all  the  time.  The 
salesman  who  thinks  out  the  way  to 
that  will  earn  ten  times  twelve  thou- 
sand."' 

From  another  manufacturer  comes 
this: 

"There's  no  individuality  left  to  the 
drug  store.  Even  the  chains  are  all 
alike  inside  the  door — and  the  same 
outside,  unless  they  use  bright  paint 
like  Woolworth  and  the  A.  &  P.  A 
drug  store's  nothing  more  than  a  clut- 
ter of  manufacturers'  display  matter. 
It  gives  you  the  wobbles  just  to  look 
at  one  of  them.  There's  no  white  space 
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oActudl  installations  of  huge 
equipment,  as  veil  as  the  difficult 
jobs  that  can  he  done  with  your 
motor  truck,  become  pomerful 
sales  arguments  when  shown 
in     truth-telling   photographs. 


From  massive  electric  cranes  to 
intricate  machines  for  working 
in  microscopic  scale  ~all  can  he 
placed  effectirely  before  the 
prospect  with  photographs.     \ 


. .  illuslraie  wilk  Pholographs 


TiVEN  the  dyed-in-the-wool  ''die 
hards"  will  believe- — if  they  see 
photographic  proof  of  your  per- 
formance claims.  The  camera  wears  no 
rose-colored  glasses — and  buyers  know 
it !  They  know  it  has  no  imagination 
— no  fanciful  ideas  of  fact.  They  accept 
without  question  the  story  that  it  tells 
them.  Where  words  fail,  you  can  always 
depend  on  Photographs  to  convince — 
because  they  bring  understanding  to 
the   buying   mind    quickly  and  clearly. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
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The 

"New" 
RECORD 

Some  significant  facts.  During  March,  1928, 
the  new  subscriptions  received  for  The  Archi- 
tectural Record  were  more  than  double  those 
received  in  March,  1927,  and  the  contracts 
placed  for  advertising  represented  three  times 
the  value.  Evidently,  the  new  Architectural 
Record — larger  size,  new  style,  new  features — 
is  meeting  the  approval  of  both  architects  and 
advertisers. 

On  request  to  interested  manufacturers  antl  thc'r  ailv~rtisinl  afien^i^s 

--mmple    copy,    latest    building    statistics,    our    h'jokht.    "Selling    the 

Atchiicct."    and     most    recent    A.B.C.     reports.       The     Record    is     a 

member  of   both  A.B.C.  and   A.B.I'.,   Inc. 

r/ie  Architectural  Record 

Division  of  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member    A.    B.    C. 


Member    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 


left  on  which  to  rest  the  eye." 

After  saying,  "A  junior  salesman 
can  book  the  druggist's  order,  or  we 
can  get  it  by  mail  if  we  want  to,"  this 
same  manufacturer  still  hesitates  to 
drop  personal  selling,  because: 

"Impersonal  selling  won't  get  the 
display.  Booking  displays  is  nine- 
tenths  of  our  men's  work;  for  you've 
got  to  remember  that  people  come 
into  a  corner  drug  store  for  a  hundred 
reasons,  but  they  enter  a  specialty  shop 
for  only  one.  A  display  has  a  hun- 
dred chances  to  bring  a  sale." 

To  sell  to  the  retail  druggist,  then, 
becomes  principally  a  competition  for 
attention  of  the  retailer's  following. 
The  sales  talk  travels  around  one  of 
those  circles  of  logic.  The  retailer  is 
urged  to  stock  the  article  because  of 
the  impending  consumer  demand; 
once,  however,  he  has  been  stocked 
thus,  all  pressure  is  focused  on  the 
dealer  himself  to  create  that  same  de- 
mand. 

OF  the  dozen  manufacturers  whom 
it  has  been  possible  to  interview, 
five  use  special  salesmen  to  call  on  in- 
dividual stores  of  chains.  To  sell  the 
goods  to  the  chain  itself  is  a  different 
task,  assumed,  as  a  rule,  by  another 
salesman,  who  deals  with  the  buying 
office.  After  this  introduction  of  the 
goods  to  the  chain  as  a  whole  has  been 
effected,  the  special  salesmen  visit 
store  managers  to  persuade  them  to 
requisition  the  goods  from  their  cen- 
tral office,  and,  thereafter,  to  display 
and  push  them  as  an  independent 
druggist  would.  For  by  experience  it 
is  learned  that  to  sell  to  a  chain's 
buyer  does  not  mean  to  place  the 
goods,  at  one  swoop,  on  display  in  a 
hundred  stores.  As  much  competition 
exists  among  the  members  of  a  chain 
as  there  is  between  them  and  a  neigh- 
boring independent  dealer.  Manufac- 
turers have  learned  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  condition  by  sending  their 
salesmen  after  the  inili\  idual  mana- 
gers. 

"Chains,"  declares  one  manufactur- 
er of  perfumes,  "are  as  impersonal  as 
pamphlets.  They  are  built  on  a  price 
foundation  that  looks  so  big  when  the 
sale  is  made  that  we  forget  their 
branch  managers  may  still  be  human. 
It's  evident,  too.  that  most  maiuifac- 
turers  think  of  them  that  way.  for  our 
salesmen  report  no  trouble  talking  to 
them.  Others  seem  to  pass  them  up. 
Chain  store  managers  aren't  pestered 
to  death  bv  solicitations.  We've  found 
ihem  like  all  other  druggists — open  to 
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New  Merchandising  Roads 

in  Old-Time  Industries  are  Made 

Possible  by  Cellophane 


HERE  is  another  industry 
which  has  turned  to  ioo% 
transparent  Cellophane  for  aid 
in  developing  new  markets  and 
faster  sales.  The  Crex  Carpet 
Company  has  wrapped  its  Kleen- 
pack  Chenille  Rugs  in  sparkling 
Cellophane,  and  has  thus  estab- 
lished a  new  marketing  method 
for  this  type  of  product. 

Textiles  and  confections, 
baked  goods  and  cosmetics, 
books  and  toilet  articles — to  all  of  these  and 
others — Cellophane  brings  visibility,  distinction, 
and  protection  from  dust  or  dirt  or  handling. 

By  gaining  a  place  on  the  counter  it  gives  a 
product  the  opportunity  to  show — and  thus 
sell — its  own  merits.    It  presents  the  product  in 


the  way  that  retailers  want  to  sell  it,  and  it 
provides  salesmen  with  the  "something  new" 
so  desirable  in  their  work. 

Have  you  considered  the  help  that  Cellophane 
can  give  your  product  or  your  clients?  Descrip- 
tive booklet  and  samples  sent  on  request. 


DU  PONT   CELLOPHANE  CO.,  Inc. 

Saies  Offices:  The  Park  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City  Plant:  Buflfalo,  New  York 


Canadian  Agents :  WM.  B.  STEWART  &  SONS,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

Cellophane  is  the  regisrered  trade  marlc  of  Du  Pont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc.,  to  desienate 
its  transpareoc  cellulose  sheets  and  6IiDS,  ievelop:d  fro  n  pure  wooi  pulp  ^oot  a  by-product). 
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TEXAS        HAS      OVER        16.000      MILES      OF      RAILROADS 

TEXAS  LEADS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN 

NEW  RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

Because  of  its  recent  remarkable 
growth  in  population  products  and 
wealth,  West  Texas  is  the  logical  field 
for  this  new  construction  work. 

Last  year  about  235  miles  of  rails  were 
laid  in  this  prosperous  section  of  West 
Texas  and  according  to  present  plans 
about  275  miles  will  be  built  this  year. 

This  is  the  same  section  of  the  state  that 
the  STAR  TELEGRAM-RECORD 
TELEGRAM  covers  so  thoroughly. 
These  papers  have  a  larger  circulation 
in  this  territory  than  any  other  three 
or  four  papers  in  it. 

West  Texas  is  the  largest  section 
of  the  United  States  where  business 
has  been  good  for  so  long  without 
any  intermission.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  railroads  are  spending 
so   much   money   here. 

JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 

Covering  more  than  1,100  towns 


Record-Telegram 

Daily;and  Shjnday 


More  Than  125,000  Daily  or  Sunday 
Larprst  Circuhttion  in  Trxas 


AMON  G.   CARTER 
President    and    Publisher 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Vice  President  and  Adv.  Director 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


persuasion,  even  when  the  chain  buyer 
is  cold-blooded." 

The  second  method  of  drug  selling 
relates  to  creating  a  market  among 
professional  men  who  are  in  a  position 
to  use  the  product  and  can  give  per- 
sonal recommendations  to  others.  The 
men  who  do  this  form  of  selling  are 
not  known  as  "salesmen"  at  all.  They 
are  known,  rather,  as  "detail  men," 
and  perform  "selective  detail  work," 
by  calling  on  the  professional  men, 
on  the  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  on 
the  factories  and  coal  mines  where 
first-aid  and  health  are  important. 

These  men  are  armed  with  sample- 
size  lots  of  the  product.  Eight  to  ten 
calls  a  day  is  a  high  average  for  them. 

OCCASIONALLY,  of  course,  sales- 
men serve  also  as  detail  men.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  task  is  specialized 
enough  to  get  better  results  from  sepa- 
rating the  work,  and  this  is  made  the 
more  necessary  because  the  detail  men 
necessarily  must  work  without  quotas, 
commissions  or  bonuses.  Their  job 
is  highly  intangible,  so  far  as  immedi- 
ate results  go,  for  it  is  "educational." 

At  the  same  time,  detail  work  of 
this  sort  seems  to  be  necessary.  One 
prominent  drug  manufacturer  who 
employs  no  salesmen  and  does  no  ad- 
vertising keeps  twenty-five  detail  men 
all  the  time,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
.S3600  to  .S4200.  Another  well-known 
mianufacturer  has  seventy-five  sales- 
men and  fifty  detail  men  traveling. 
The  nature  of  the  product  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  control  the  thoroughness 
of  the  "selective  detail  work,"  but 
products  are  marketed  by  this  method 
which  stand  as  far  apart,  in  character, 
as  remedies  for  cattle  colic  and  for 
complexion  "making",  for  local  anaes- 
thesia, and  for  bunion  removal. 

Detail  men  often  work  in  small 
squads,  under  a  field  supervisor. 
"Their  foe  is  laziness  and  discourage- 
ment," says  one  who  employs  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  them.  "We  are  wo)n 
out  by  applications  from  professional 
failures  who  think  tliat  they  can  make 
a  living  as  detail  men.  In  the  old  days 
drink  or  narcotics  was  their  undoing; 
today  they  get  discouraged  because  it's 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  listening 
ear  from  the  busy  professional  man — 
who's  the  only  one  worth  talking  to. 
Detail  work  is  uphill  work.  But  no 
one  has  discovered  a  more  direct  way 
by  which  to  introduce  a  new  article  to 
dentists  or  physicians." 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  this 
subject.  The  second  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 
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THE  UNITED    STATES    PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH   CO. 
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THERE  is  a  story  in  Grecian 
mythology  of  a  \voman  who 
produced  a  piece  of  tapestry  so 
natural  and  life-like  that  a  bird 
flew  down  and  tried  to  pluck  a 
grape  from  it. 

Your  color  advertising  should  be 
equally  natural  and  life-like  to- 
day. It  should  take  the  place  of 
the  actual  product  itself  in  creat- 
ing desire  in  the  public's  mind. 

But  such  color  advertising  can  be 
created  and  developed  only  by 
specialists  in  each  form  of  color 
reproduction — printing  or  litho- 
graphy. That  is  why  we  main- 
tain separate  plants,  each  of  which 
devotes  itself  entirely  to  one 
form  of  color  -work. 

This  means  that  the  U.  S.  repre- 
sentative can  give  you  better 
color  reproduction.  Selling  both 
printing  and  lithography  he  rec- 
ommends, not  that  ^vhich  is  ex- 
pedient for  him,  but  that  which 
is  best  for  the  job  you  have  in 
mind. 

One  of  these  representatives  is 
located  within  convenient  reach 
of  you  in  one  of  our  sixteen 
branch  sales  offices.  It  will  be  to 
your  profit  and  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  your 
color  advertising  to 
consult  with  him. 
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SERVICE  OFFICES   IN   FOLLOWING   CITIES 


Baltimore      ----,-  ^^8  Cross  St. 

Boston      ------  8o  Boylston  St. 

Brooklyn       -     -     -     -      yy  North  3rd  St. 

Chicago     -     -     -     -      130  North  Wells  St. 

Cincinnati     ------   51  Beech  St. 

Cleveland      -     -     -     -     1104  Leader  Bldg. 

Detroit      -----   7915  Indiana  Ave. 

Indianapolis  -     -     -     -  414  Traction  Bldg. 


Kansas  City      -     -      1306  Waldheim  Bldg. 
Minneapolis      -     -     -     -    433  Palace  Bldg. 

New  York  -----     no  Hudson  St. 

Philadelphia      -     -     -     -  437  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh  -     -     -     -  609  Renshaw  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  -     -     -     -      112  Market  St. 

Seattle     ------    1107  Hoge  Bldg. 

St.  Louis       -----    413  Frisco  Bldg. 


^ 
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Giving  the  Package 
a  Voice 

[Continued  from  page  24] 

Third  is  protection  to  contents — 
not  from  the  economy  standpoint  of 
conserving  merchandise  but  from  the 
sales-protection  standpoint  of  prevent- 
ing the  nuisance  and  disappoiiilnient 
of  the  customer  of  a  damaged  ship- 
ment. Wlien  you  have  spent  dollars  to 
secure  a  customer,  it  is  usually  worth 
pennies  to  keep  him  satisfied,  and  the 
best  package,  except  in  rare  instances, 
costs  only  a  small  percentage  more 
than  one  skimped  to  the  danger-point. 

THE  fourth  opportunity  lies  in  "at- 
mospiiere"' — the  tangible  but  in- 
escapable individual  character  of  a 
package.  A  package  can  be  trim  and 
trig  or  it  can  be  mis-shapen;  it  can 
herald  quality  or  it  can  shriek  shod- 
diness  (regardless  of  how  its  contents 
assay) ;  it  can  be  stodgy  and  matter-of- 
fact  or  it  can  be  alert  and  "on  its  toes." 
I  defy  any  purchaser  not  to  react  fav- 
orably to  a  package  which  contains  a 
difficult  article  cleverly  packed.  An 
unusual,  even  a  "tricky"  package — 
provided  it  is  also  convenient — is  a 
definite  asset.  Distinctive  wrapping 
paper  always  "gives  an  air"  to  a 
store. 

The  fifth  opportunity  lies  in  the 
accessories — the  labels,  seals,  stencils, 
shipping  tags  and  other  accompanying 
items,  even  down  to  instruction  sheets. 
\VTTy  shipping  tags  almost  invariably 
look  as  if  they  had  been  designed  by 
the  third  assistant  shipping  clerk 
(selected  for  his  muscle)  and  set  up 
by  a  cub  compositor  in  an  1870  print- 
ing shop,  is  a  puzzle  I  have  never 
solved.  The  difference  in  cost  neces- 
sary to  avoid  ugliness  is  negligible. 
There  is  no  law  compelling  address 
labels  to  suggest  that  they  have  been 
bought  on  a  rock-bottom  price  from  a 
printer  whose  whole  thought  has  been, 
"Now,  how  the  heck  am  I  going  to 
skimp  this  job  and  break  even?" 

The  sixth  opportunity  in  the  ship- 
l)ing  package  lies  in  hold-over  useful- 
ness. This  is  admittedly  of  minor  im- 
portance, yet  in  these  davs  when  gro- 
cery orders  are  frequently  delivered 
in  manufacturers'  corrugated  fibre 
boxes  or  an  order  from  a  wholesale 
supply  house,  made  up  of  a  number 
of  items,  is  similarly  handled  to  a  re- 
tailer, there  is  a  degree  of  publicity 
to  be  secured  in  this  manner. 


••••-•••••••♦-••-••I* 


Every  Manufacturer 

of  Power  and  Engineering 

Equipment .  •  . 

...  or  any  other  commodity  used  in  a  great  basic 
industry  like  textiles  will  be  interested  in  the  broad 
development  in  textile  manufacturing  which  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

This  development,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
a  number  of  years,  embraces  not  only  consider- 
able improvements  in  equipment  but  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  processes  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  and  other  economies  in  production. 

All  of  these  activities,  as  well  as  spirited  discus- 
sions by  textile  operating  executives  of  leading 
American  mills,  are  published  in  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  week  by  week.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  "Reporter"  en- 
joys unprecedented  reader-interest. 

If  unusual  reader-interest  appeals  to  you  as  an 
advertising  asset,  then  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  will  be  your  accepted  channel  of 
communication  to  the  textile  industry  which  buys 
in  terms  of  millions. 

AMERICAN  WOOL  AND 
COTTON  REPORTER 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

530  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


.!**t».I»*!*.!»*!*»l**t**> 


House  Organs 

Why  not  send  a  friendly  house  organ 
to  your  customers?  It  pays.  Some  of 
our  users  have  been  mailing  out  house 
organs  every  month  for  twenty  years. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  William  Feather 
Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

60S  Cazton  Baildinir.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Unity  Ohtre 


J       AUTOMOTIVE 
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Automotive   Industries 
Automobile  Trade  Journal 
Motor  Age 

Motor  World  Wholesale 
Operation  &  Maintenance 
Commercial   Car  Journal 
Chilton  Catalog  &   Directory 
Automotive   Industrial   Red   Book 

HARDWARE      Hardware  Age 

IRON   &   STEEL      The  Iron  Age 

JEWELRY      The  Jewelers'  Circular 

OPTICAL     The  Optical  Journal 

PETROLEUM 

The  Petroleum   Register 
Oil   Field   Engineering 

SHOE      Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder 

TEXTILE 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
Dry  Goods  Reporter 
The  Drygoodsman 

WAREHOUSING 

Distribution  &  Warehousing 


r 


UNITED 
PUBLISHERS 


Philadetpliia  Plant  oj  V.P.C. 
N.  IV.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  56th  S. 
Headquarters  Chilton   Class  Journal   C 
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75  Stremth  i 


The  united  publications  of  the  United  Publishers  Cor- 
poration collectively  represent  the  maximum  of  business 
influence  in  the  publishing  world — because  individually 
they  are  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 

If  your  problems  are  engineering,  production,  sales  and 
distribution,  and  are  connected  with  the  industries  we 
serve,  we  can  assist  you  in  obtaining  their  solution. 


We  broadly  cover  the 

Automobile 

Hardware 

Iron  &  Steel 

Jewelry 

Optical 

Petroleum 

Shoe 

Textile 

Warehousing 


Industries 

and 

Trades 


Correspondence  and  calls  are  solicited.  Let  us  know  your 
problems  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  will  serve 

CORPORATION 


^  A.  C.  PE.ARSO.N 

Chairman    of    the    Board    of 

the  U.P.C. 

President  of  the  Textile 

Publishing  Co.,  X.  V.   C. 

FRITZ  }.   FR.AXK 

President  ol  the  I'.P.C. 

President  ol  the  Iron  .\ge 

Publishing  Co..   N    V.  C. 

C.  A.   .MUSSELM.AN 

V'icc- President   of   the   U.P.C. 

President   of    the    Chihon 

Class  Journal    Co.,    Phila. 

F.  C.  STEVENS 
Treasurer  of   the   U.P.C. 
President   of   the   Federal 
A  Printing  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 


\. 


A',   y.  Building 

of  U.P.C. 

239  West  39tl,  Si. 
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INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS   FRANKLY   EXPRESSED 


Takes  Exception 
to  Radio  Article 

Your  recent  article,  "Offsetting  the 
Seasonal  'Flop'  in  Radio  Sales,"  is 
interesting,  but  gives  misleading  in- 
formation. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  is  buying 
radio,  and  there  is  no  complaint  from 
the  manufacturers  getting  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  only  those  producers  who 
don't  know  how  to  build  a  good  set 
or  how  to  market  it  that  are  most 
emphatic  in  their  views  on  "how  radio 
should  be  sold."  Lack  of  information, 
in  other  words,  breeds  argument. 

The  time  for  the  radio  shows  is 
determined  by  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ions of  the  three  hundred  manufac- 
turers who  comprise  the  R.  M.  A.  The 
radio  shows  are  run,  it  is  true,  by 
promoters,  but  half  of  the  profits  go 
to  the  R.  M.  A.,  and  nobody  begrudges 
sharing  profits  with  an  organization 
that  can  create  them. 

As  an  organization,  the  R.  M.  A.  is 
a  well  knit,  smooth  functioning  body 
of  men,  some  of  these  men  having 
directed  their  companies  in  such  a 
vivid  manner  that  their  results  are  a 
conspicuous  example  of  success. 

It  is  this  group  of  men,  comprising 
90  per  cent  of  the  industry,  that  dic- 
tate when,  where  and  how  the  public 
and  trade  radio  shows  will  be  held; 
and  it  is  amazing  as  well  as  amusing 
to  learn  that  all  the  problems  of  this 
big  radio  business  are  to  be  solved  by 
shifting  of  show  dates. 

Glad.  Henderson 

Editor 

The  Talking  Machine  Journal 

New  York 

Price-Cutting  Not  a  Question 
of  Injuring  a  Product 
Publicly,  Says  Moore 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
whence  Professor  Wellman  obtained 
his  "fact"  that  "all  argument  against 
price-cutting  is  based  on  the  opinion 
that  it  injures  the  article  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public."  This  is  not  a  fact  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Once  a  25-cent  article  has  been  so 
generally  cut  to,  let  us  say,  16  cents, 
that  the  majority  of  consumers  know 
it   can    be   purchased    at    almost    any 


store  for  the  lower  price,  its  salability 
at  the  25-cent  price  is  practically  de- 
stroyed, and  we  cannot  arrive  with 
the  Professor  at  "the  common  agree- 
ment that  whatever  injuries  may  result 
from  price-cutting  come  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  not 
the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer." 

From  the  consumers'  viewpoint, 
price-cutting  may  be  considered  bene- 
ficial, not  injurious,  but  only  in  a 
purely  theoretical  sense;  because,  as 
any  good  salesman  knows,  all  price 
is  an  incident  in  relation  to  created 
desire,  and  price  itself  is  not  an  ap- 
peal to  consumers. 

Low  price  does  not  sell  an  article 
unless  it  is  offered  instead  of  a  higher 
price  whose  justness  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  purchaser's  mind. 

If  Mr.  Wellman  takes  the  position 
that  after  the  product  has  become 
sufficiently  well  known  to  attract  the 
price-cutter  who  will  use  it  as  a  bait 
and  "cut  the  heart  out  of  it,"  there 
is  no  harm  done  by  the  price-cutting, 
he  shows  a  woeful  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  the  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants and  a  narrow  vision  of  his 
client's  possible  future.  I  can  lead 
him  by  the  hand  to  a  dozen  men  in 
New  York  City  who  are  more  con- 
cerned right  at  this  time  with  efforts 
to  protect  their  resale  prices  than  with 
any  other  single  problem  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  his  article 
should  appear  in  a  widely  circulated 
and  highly  respected  magazine  de- 
voted to  advertising  and  selling,  inas- 
much as  the  advertising  profession 
almost  lives  by  virtue  of  publicity  on 
behalf  of  branded  commodities  which 
are  made  to  sell  at  a  price  and  be 
worth  it,  and  many  of  which  are  on 
the  verge  of  failure  at  this  minute 
because  their  sales  have  been  shot 
full  of  holes  by  price-cutters. 

If  we  can  accept  Mr.  Wellman's 
estimate  that  chain  stores  did  16  per 
cent  of  our  total  retail  volume  during 
1927,  why  not  a  little  consideration 
for  tliose  mercliants  who  make  their 
living  by  handling  the  remaining  8-1 
per  cent? 

W.  Cai.ver  Moore 

General  Manager 

The  Keystone   Publishing  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Respectfully  Referred  to  the 
So-called  Advertising  Agencies 

Why  is  it  that  no  one  has  as  yet 
evolved  a  more  descriptive  name  for 
the  present-day  so-called  advertising 
agency? 

Ayer,  Thompson,  Batten,  C.  &  H., 
B.  D.  &  0.,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
are  "advertising  agencies" — and  so  is 
Bill  Weaver  out  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
who  runs  a  distributing  organization 
to  pass  out  hand  bills,  samples,  and 
whatnot. 

Even  the  sandwich  man  might 
legitimately  call  himself  an  adver- 
tising agent,  and  a  lot  of  publishers' 
representatives  are  operating  under 
this  title. 

The  modern  agency  has  outgrown 
the  term  agent.  What  the  4)roper  title 
may  be  to  use  instead,  I  don't  yet 
know — probably  we'll  have  to  coin 
one — but  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  we  need  it. 

B.    F.   Justin 
Chicago,   III. 


Time  Someone  Took  the 
Swami  Out  of  Advertising 

Wliether  or  not  one  agrees  that  all 
copy  should  be  keyed  and  that  the 
postman  should  be  the  judge  of  its 
merit,  your  new  feature,  "Keyed 
Copy,"  most  certainly  will  bring  into 
the  open  many  of  the  "mysteries"  of 
advertising — which,  when  revealed, 
prove  themselves  to  be  noticing  more 
or  less  than  examples  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  a  little  common 
sense. 

It  is  time  that  someone  took  some 

of  the  Swami  out  of  advertising. 

Francis   Nye   McGehee 
Publicity  Manager 
The  Cleveland  Press 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Another  Cast  of  Distance 

Lending  Enchantment? 

Miss  Demmler  sends  me  A.  &  S. 
At  this  distance  from  the  arena  I  find 
it  more  interesting  than  ever. 

Earnest  Elmo  Cai.kins 
Hotel  Calijornie 
Cannes,  France 
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A    DOCTRINE 

in  ivhich  some  Notable  Advertisers  have 
discovered  profit  possibilities 


I 


T  SEEMS  STIL4NGE,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  that  the  well  proved 
doctrine  of  creating  consumer  demand 
has  not  been  more  widely  applied  to 
the  home. 

Only  a  moment's  thinking  about  how 
things  are  bought  in  your  own  home  will 
convince  you  of  its  applicability  to  a 
wide  range  of  products. 

Mother  is  the  purchasing  agent  to  be 
sure — but  like  all  such  agents,  how  sensi- 
tive to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  her 
principals! 

Just  let  father,  or  the  children,  say, 
"Wliy  don't  we  have  blinkblanks  for 
breakfast? "and  see  how  soon  they  appear. 

Even  about  things  for  her  own  use, 
what  mother  does  not  value  the  public 
opinion  of  her  family? 

•  •  • 

ALL  of  which  leads  us  to  say  that  the 
.  great  American  family  is  the  real 
seat  of  power  for  the  purchase  of  most 
products  —  and  that  "the  more  members 
you  tell  the  quicker  you  sell." 

Durins  1927  some  notable  advertisers 
like  Heinz,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
panv,  Quaker  Oats  Company  and  Cream 
of  Wheat  came  to  this  conclusion.  And 
that  just  naturally  brought  them  into  The 
American  Magazine,  because  numerous 


investigations  by  advertisers  and  inde- 
pendent organizations  have  shown  that 
The  American  leads  all  magazines  in  its 
reading  by  all  members  of  the  family. 

•  •  • 

AS  a  woman's  magazine  alone,  it  usuallv 
/m  ranks  second  or  third.  As  a  man's 
magazine,  first  or  second.  But  in  its  com- 
bined reading  by  fathers,  mothers  and 
young  people,  it  is  overwhelmingly  first. 
If  you  want  to  reach,  at  one  advertising 
cost,  both  mother  and  her  group  of  con- 
sumers, you  can  do  it  through  The 
American  Magazine  in  2,200,000  real 
American  homes. 

•  •  • 

952  Families  tell  how  they  buy  .  .  . 

From  the  most  uniisual  marketing  investigation 
ever  undertaken,  the  significant  fact  was  learned 
that  ttco  or  more  members  of  the  average  family 
dictate  the  selection  of  most  of  the  merchandise 
the  family  buys. 

For  example,  in  72%  of  the  952  families,  two  or 
more  members  influenced  the  purchase  of  a  car. 
In  63%  of  the  families,  two  or  more  members 
influenced  the  choice  of  canned  goods.  In  76% 
lifo  or  more  members  influenced  the  selection 
of  tooth  paste. 

Therefore,  it  is  obviously  an  economy  for  adver- 
tisers t«i  use  those  publications  which  reach  "two 
or  more  members"  of  the  family.  By  every  test. 
The  American  is  the  magazine  which  does  that 
most  effectively.  Impartial  investigations  con- 
ducted recently  by  five  leading  universities  prove 
The  American  to  be  overwhelming  first  in  com- 
bined reading  by  all  the  family. 
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Is  Localization  a  Panacea  for 
Distribntion  Ills? 

[Continued  from  page  28] 


tising,  but  I  cannot  do  anything  like, 
that.  I  might  put  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  into  an  advertising  campaign 
as  a  starter,  but  when  you  go  against  a 
half  million  dollars,  you  cannot  do 
very  much." 

This  manufacturer  then  listened  to 
an  analysis  which  he  should  have 
made  for  himself.  He  then  realized 
that  the  national  manufacturer  who  is 
covering  the  whole  country  may  be 
spending  a  half  million  dollars  for 
advertising,  but  he  divides  it  over 
forty-eight  states,  which  gives  him  an 
average  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  each  state. 

WITH  an  appropriation  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  adver- 
tising, concentrated  within  a  three  hun- 
dred mile  radius,  this  concern  will 
have  as  a  big  a  campaign  as  that  of  the 
national  manufacturer,  because  his 
average  per  state  will  be  about  the 
same.  He  will  cover  the  best  parts  of 
Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  northern 
Arkansas,  western  Tennessee  and 
southeastern  Iowa. 

Thirty  million  people  will  wear  a 
lot  of  knit  underwear  and  hosiery. 
Most  of  them  are  buying  merchandise 
of  known  value  and  reputation.  Where 
it  is  made  is  not  so  important  as 
whether  they  will  get  their  money's 
worth  when  they  buy  it.  This  knit 
goods  manufacturer  should  trademark 
his  line  and  advertise  it  consistently 
to  the  consumer  within  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  of  his  own  factory. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  the 
state  of  mind — and  also  the  sales  pos- 
sibilities— of  a  large  number  of  man- 
ufacturers. You  will  find  them  in 
every  manufacturing  center.  Their 
vision  is  national  when  it  should  be 
territorial.  If  they  will  first  make 
themselves  impregnable  in  their  home 
territory,  the  healthy  and  profitable 
expansion  of  their  market  will  natu- 
rally follow. 

The  high  cost  of  distribution  is  very 
largely  the  result  of  the  ambition  of 
small  manufacturers  to  distribute  their 
products  over  a  wide  area.  There  are 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  in   Phila- 


delphia, New  York  and  Boston  who 
are  sending  their  salesmen  all  over 
the  United  States  to  sell  factory  pro- 
duction that  should  be  consumed  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Such  wide  distribution  means  higher 
sales  costs  and  an  excessive  advertis- 
ing bill  to  cover  the  whole  country. 
The  freight  rates  from  East  to  West 
pile  up  the  cost  which  the  consumer 
must  pay. 

To  compete  with  the  manufacturers 
in  the  Middle  West,  the  Eastern  con- 
cern in  continually  fighting  to  cut  its 
cost  of  production.  The  same  thing 
happens  when  a  small  manufacturer 
in  the  Middle  West  attempts  to  mar- 
ket his  product  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
states. 

In  this  plea  for  concentration  and 
the  intensive  development  of  home  ter- 
ritories, we  have  in  mind  the  manu- 
facturers of  shoes,  clothing,  furniture, 
food  and  other  necessities.  We  might 
even  include  washing  machines  and 
stoves  in  this  group.  My  suggestions 
do  not  apply  to  automobiles  and  tires, 
which  are  produced  on  a  large  scale 
by  great  corporations  who  have  world 
wide  distribution.  However,  these 
giants  of  industry  have  many  small 
competitors  who  may  profit  by  these 
suggestions. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  shoe  concern 
first  mentioned.  He  may  say  that  he 
is  not  going  to  sacrifice  his  business 
outside  of  his  home  zone.  If  this 
business  is  profitable  to  him,  we  don't 
want  him  to  give  it  up,  but  we  do 
want  him  to  make  an  intensive  culti- 
vation of  his  market  within  a  three 
hundred  mile  radius. 

IF  he  has  not  been  advertising  to  the 
consumer  in  the  entire  territory 
covered,  he  should  make  a  reasonable 
appropriation  and  concentrate  it  in 
his  home  zone.  With  a  campaign 
costing  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars  he  can  go  to 
his  dealers  and  convince  them  that  he 
is  going  to  work  his  home  territory 
closely.  He  can  prove  that  he  is  doing 
more  advertising  in  this  territory  than 
the   largest   national   manufacturer   is 


doing  in  the  same  area.  He  should 
sell  his  dealers  an  effective  plan  to 
help  them  to  control  the  demand  for 
this  particular  kind  of  shoes. 

The  mass  production  and  super- 
advertising  of  large  manufacturers 
have  filled  a  great  many  small  manu- 
facturers with  fear.  They  shake  their 
heads  and  say  they  cannot  stand  any- 
thing like  this,  and  some  of  them  are 
predicting  that  within  a  few  years  the 
business  of  the  country  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  large  concerns 
in  each  line. 

To  be  brutally  frank,  such  state- 
ments are  pure  bunk. 

MASS  production  has  no  secrets. 
The  small  manufacturer  knows 
the  methods  of  his  largest  competitor. 
He  can  study  these  methods  and  apply 
them  to  his  own  business.  Mass  pro- 
duction has  shown  us  how  to  cut  manu- 
facturing costs  and  it  has  taught  us 
better  selling  methods.  The  small 
manufacturer  can  use  the  production 
methods,  but  in  the  matter  of  selling 
he  has  discarded  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable adjuncts — good  advertising — 
and  this  is  where  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. 

The  small  manufacturer  can  control 
his  own  designs  and  styles.  He  is  in 
close  personal  contact  with  his  man- 
ufacturing operations.  He  can  make 
claims  for  quality  and  individuality 
that  the  mass  producer  cannot  make, 
and  for  this  reason  the  small  manu- 
facturer can  and  should  get  a  better 
price  for  his  product. 

Stop  trying  to  imitate  the  adver- 
tising and  sales  plans  of  these  big 
fellows  and  sell  your  products  on  in- 
dividual merit.  With  controlled  de- 
sign and  the  personality  which  is  de- 
veloped and  imparted  by  close  contact 
of  a  highly  trained  family  of  artisans 
you  can  sell  your  product  to  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  some- 
thing that  the  rabble  does  not  buy. 

The  cost  of  reaching  and  influenc- 
ing a  million  people  by  advertising  is 
just  about  twice  as  much  as  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  advertiser.  Mass  production  has 
inspired  many  of  them  to  go  into  ad- 
vertising on  a  large  scale,  and  in  their 
frenzied  attempts  to  fill  the  space  with 
selling  messages  they  have  gone  stale. 

When  we  develop  our  home  terri- 
tories in  the  proper  way  with  good 
advertising  and  the  right  kind  of 
dealer  cooperation,  we  will  take  the 
first  big  step  in  reducing  distribution 
costs. 
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not  f.o.b.  or  a.y.d 


but  A.R.E. 


CONSIDER  the  average  day  sales  for  the  local  ad- 
reader  on  the  average  Sun-  vertiser. 
day,  and  the  average  reader  Your  copy  in  the  Sunday 
of  the  average  Sunday  paper  News  is  not  j  ust  f.o.b.,  deli  v- 
— bulky  with  sections  where  ered  in  a  package.  Nor  is  it 
many  an  advertisement  a.y.d.  ("at  your  door"  with 
must  blush  unseen!  obeisances  to  the  Hudson 
And  then  consider — the  Motor  Car  Co.) — delivered 
Sunday  News.  Small  page,  to  the  home.  But  a.  r.  e. — 
small  size,  complete  in  one  delivered  at  the  reader^ s 
section  except  for  the  Roto-  eyes  I 

gravure  and  comics.    In-  And  this  more  efficient 

tegral,  readable  within  the  medium  costs  less,  roto  or 

time  and  inclinations  of  the  run  of  paper;  and  reaches 

reader,  easy  to  handle  and  the  largest  Sunday  audience 

read.  Advertising  can  score  in   America — more   than 

in  the   Sunday  News,  and  1 ,400,000  families !  Where 

does.    Keyed  copy   proves  is  there  a  better  combina- 

its  effectiveness    for  the  tion  of  advertising  values? 

national  advertiser;    Mon-  Investigate! 


THE a NEWS 


Tribune  TowKK     I      |— |    1^        ai     rV^    1^      Vi/    ^  25  Pakk  Place 
Chicago  X.    J-X  I  J    m=m  1  1    I  J     ?▼     kj/        New  York 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 
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If  you  are       f^ 
a    business 


<y 


climber'' 


I'd  like  to  guide  you  in  the  systematic  study 
of  Advertising,  Selling  and  Business  Writing 
for  the  next  twenty  months. 

I  have  combined  several  high-grade  busi- 
ness courses  in  one  broad  treatment  that 
aids  the  subscriber  in  qualifying  for  plan- 
ning, preparing  and  managing  both  sales  and 
advertising  activities.  The  usual  drudgery 
of  correspondence  courses  has  been  reduced. 
The  reading  is  of  the  live  sort.  Textbooks 
of  college  standard  used.  Loose-leaf  Sup- 
plementary Helps.  Tests  are  on  major  topics. 
Personal  correspondence.  No  cut -and- dried 
criticism. 

The  coaching  reflects  the  varied  practice 
of  the  modern  advertising  agent  and  my 
experience  of  more  than  twenty-five  years 
in  sales -planning,  advertising,  writing  and 
teaching.  My  present  group  of  keen  men 
and  women  are  doing  fine  work.  I  can  help 
others    of    similar    caliber    and    spirit. 

S.  Roland  Hall     Box  619,  Easton,  Pa. 

Member,     American     Association     of    Advertising 
Agencies,   Author's  League   of  America 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating  1034  Quests 

Equal  Distance  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations. 
...Broadway  at  63rd  St. . . 
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ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 


"Direct  Mail  Can  Be  Used  In 
Every    Advertising    Campaign" 

Postage  &  Thh  Mailb.^q,  the  only  macazlne  In 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  Dlrect-Slail  Ad- 
vertising, tells  how  to  sell  by  Letters,  Folders, 
Booklets,  Catalogs,  House  MaBazines,  Blotters. 
John  Howie  Wright,  the  Editor,  says:  "You  can 
Increase  your  sales  and  reduce  your  cnst  of  selllnK 
by  uslnn  the  malls.  You  can  back  up  your  salesmen 
and  make  it  easier  for  them  to  Ret  orders  by  using 
Direct  Mail  persistently.  TTiere  Is  nothing  thai 
can  be  said  about  your  product  or  service  that  can- 
not be  icTitten  and  printed.  Let  Direct- Mail  do 
your  telling  and  save  the  salesmen's  time  for 
selling." 

In  every  issue  of  Postage  &  The  Maii.bao.  you 
will  find  Ideas  for  selling  that  you  can  use  in  your 
business.  12  bic  monthly  Issues,  over  1.500  pages, 
nnly    ?2  f>n 

Our  check  for  $-1.00  sent  promptly.  If  at  end  of  the 
year  you  say  the  magazine  has  not  been  worth  S2.0O. 
No  other  magazine  makes  this  offer.  Order  today. 
Your  credit    is   o^hxI. 

Postage  &  The  Mailbag 

18-20    EAST     18th    STREET.     NEW    YORK.     N.     Y. 


Trade -Mark  Usage 
in  Industrial  Marketin 
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Provision  is  made,  however,  under 
a  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1905 
for  the  registration  of  trade-marks 
by  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
In  order  for  a  mark  to  be  eligible 
for  registration,  it  must  be  used  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  in  addition 
it  must  not  duplicate  or  closely  re- 
semble a  registered  or  known  mark 
used  by  another  on  merchandise  of 
ihe  same  descriptive  properties. 
Marks,  furthermore,  which  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  goods  but  which  could 
be  employed  with  equal  truth  on  other 
goods  cannot  be  registered;  nor  can 
the  names  of  individuals,  firms,  or 
corporations  be  registered  unless  writ- 
ten, printed,  impressed,  or  woven  in 
some  distinctive  manner;  nor  are  geo- 
graphical names  eligible  for  registra- 
tion. In  selecting  a  trade-mark  it  is 
desirable,  as  will  be  shown  later,  that 
it  be  registerable ;  hence  descriptive 
words  or  phrases  and  geographical 
names  should  be  avoided,  and  if  the 
name  of  an  individual  or  a  company 
is  used  it  should  be  written  in  a  dis- 
tinctive manner.  (For  full  details  of 
trade-mark  registration,  see  "An  A  B 
C  of  Trade-marks"  in  the  Nov.  16, 
1927,  issue  of  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing). 

Although  registration  conveys  no 
property  rights  to  the  owner  of  a  mark 
beyond  those  which  he  enjoys  under 
the  common  law,  he  does  gain  by  reg- 


istration. Registration  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership  and 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts. 
It  also  gives  a  protection  which  gen- 
erally has  been  overlooked,  especially 
by  small  firms  starting  out  in  business. 
A  company  may  use  an  unregistered 
mark  in  one  section  of  the  United 
States  for  tools,  let  us  say.  and  thus 
acquire  common  law  rigiils  to  the 
mark.  If  the  mark  is  not  registered, 
another  firm  may  unknowingly  begin 


to  use  a  similar  mark  on  tools  in  some 
other  market.  Both  companies  have 
acted  innocently  and  in  good  faith. 
As  they  expand  their  markets,  they 
come    into    competition.      In    such    a 


case  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  rights  of  both  manufacturers  to 
the  use  of  the  mark,  each  in  his  re- 
spective territory.  If  either  of  the 
companies  is  to  expand  its  market  into 
the  territory  of  the  other,  it  must  de- 
velop a  new  mark.  Had  the  first  user 
of  the  mark  in  such  a  case  registered 
it  when  he  began  to  use  it,  he  thereby 
would  have  secured  protection  of  the 
mark  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  especially  important,  therefore,  for 
a  small  firm  to  protect  the  title  to  its 
trade-mark  by  registration  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  use  the  mark  in  interstate 
commerce,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sure 
of  unrestricted  title  if  eventually 
national   distribution   is   sought. 

In  industrial  marketing,  patented  ar- 
ticles are  numerous.  If  a  trade-mark 
becomes  the  conmion  or  generic  name 
for  a  patented  article  during  the  life 
of  the  patent,  the  owner  of  the  mark 
cannot  prevent  others  from  using  the 
mark  when  the  patent  expires,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  sulisequent 
manufacturers  make  it  plain  that  they 
are  not  related  to  the  original  pro- 
ducer. Stillson  was  the  trade-mark 
for  Stillson  wrenches  and  became  the 
generic  name  for  that  type  of  wrench 
during  the  life  of  the  patent.  Now 
other  companies  manufacture  Stillson 
wrenches  and  the  Walwortii  Company, 
the  original  producer,  has  had  to  ap- 
ply a  new  trade-mark  to  the  Stillson 
wrenches  which  it  makes.  If  a  generic 
name  had  been  given  that  type  of 
wrench  wlien  it  was  placed  on  the 
market,  Stillson,  written  distinctively, 
could  have  been  retained  as  a  trade- 
mark by  the  Walworth  Company. 

An    example    of    loose    trade-mark 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


IS  now  a 


CLAYTON  MAGAZINE 


To  Sportsmen 


this  means  that  the  oldest  outdoor  magazine  in 
America,  which  for  fifty-five  years  has  furthered  the 
interests  of  anglers,  hunters,  outdoorsmen  and  game- 
breeders,  is  now  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to 
serve  them. 

To  Advertisers 

this  means  that  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  now  a 
part  of  a  successful  organization  with  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  publishing  field  and  ample  financial  re- 
sources to  carry  through  whatever  it  undertakes. 


W.  J.  DELANEY 
Advertising  Director 


Publisher 


IF  Y  0\3  ARE  AN  OUT  DO  ORSM  AN,  RE  AD  FOREST  AND  ST  RE  AM 
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Less      Than 


Any     Man     Making 
$12,000  a  Year 


in  the  advertising  business  should  check 
himself  up  against   two  Ellis  Dope  Sheets: 

68 — Am    I    Making    Enough    at    JUy 

AgeT 
72 — Training  Advertising  Generals. 

Xo.  68  puts  it  up  to  you  point-blaulc  to 
choose  one  of  three  courses  which  should 
lead,  respectively,  to  peaks  of  $5200, 
$8500  and  $25,000  or  better.  No.  72  out- 
lines a  course  of  training  which  points  at 
the  jobs  from  $12,000  up.  To  any  serious 
chap  tbese  two  sheets  will  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  times  the  dollar  they  cost.  To 
jiny  other,  they  will  be  a  total  loss, 
llegular  price,  $3.00  for  the  two— yours 
for  $1.00  as  a  sampler  for  our  $60  loose- 
leaf  Dope  Book.  Get  them  at  once.  Take 
stock.  If  you're  in  dead  earnest,  a  dollar 
bill  now  should  head  you  toward  a  bigger 
job. 

LYNN  ELUS,  Inc. — Desk  C-9 
525  Crescent  Ave.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 
The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal— over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy, 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

421  Commercial  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Taxi  Weekly 

Covers    the    Whole    Cab    Industry 

New   York    Edition  goes  to  10,000  taxlcab  Individual, 
fld'et  and  company  operators.      Issued  Mondays. 
Nntional    Edition,    goes    to   4.000    fleet    anil    company 
oiierHtora    throughout  the    U.    S.      Issued    Mondays 
Published   in   Its  Own   Printing   Plant  at 
54    West     74th     Street— New     Yorit     City 


/     me  Only  Denne'tn    . 
ACanadian  AdveitiSini 


I  \\'<}  render  a  complete  atvl  inlclll- 
L'.iil  AiJv.rllsin«  aivl  Mark.lirik; 
.sorvlro  for  manufacturers  who  defilro 
rniixliiium  rcKiiira  l'r(nn  their  (■fl'orts  In 
L'anuda.     rorrespondencc    Invited. 

fA- JDENNE  C  Company  Ud-j 

^  Rrford    Bids.  TcSrONTO.     ^ 


practice  is  shown  in  the  abrasive  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Fred  B.  Jacobs,  in  an 
article  published  in  Abrasive  Industry 
for  July,  1927,  gives  a  list  of  the 
trade  names  used  by  grinding  wheel 
manufacturers.  For  aluminum  oxide 
material  one  manufacturer  use?  the 
name  Aliiminile.  another  Aluminoid. 
and  a  third  Aluminox.  For  silicon 
carbide  wheels  one  manufacturer  uses 
the  name  Carbo-x,  a  second  C.aihnriie. 


A 


k.f.«:« 


M.-VKY  call  The 

.XmERK  AN 

Pki 

NTER      "The 

Style 

Book     of 
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Advertising 
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inoi 

th's     issue 

helps 

them     pu) 

.1  new  sparkle 

ind  distinction  into      | 

tlie 

typoi;rapliy 

of  the 

advertising 

thc\ 

prepare. 

Have 

you     sub- 

scri 

bed?     Only 

$3.00  a 

year. 

THE 

AMERICAN 

PRINTER 

9  Eas 

.38ih  Si. 

New  York  City 

a  third  Carbolion,  a  fourth  Carbolite. 
a  fifth  Carbolox,  a  sixth  Carbonoid. 
and  so  on.  As  Mr.  Jacobs  states,  these 
coined  trade  names  are  "confusing  to 
say  the  least."  Such  trade  names,  if 
distinctive,  would  constitute  valid 
trade-marks,  but  apparently  most  of 
the  firms  in  this  industry  have  given 
little  heed  to  the  trade-mark  aspects 
of  the  names  that  they  have  coined, 
and  the  first  users  did  not  take  steps 
at  the  proper  time  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment of  their  marks.  The  list  given 
by  Mr.  Jacobs  seems  to  tell  a  tale  of 
wasted  op])ortunities. 

Trade-marks  are  becoming  constanl- 
1)   of  greater  importance  in  industrial 
marketing,  despite  occasional  examples 
of   a   counter   tendency   in    individual 
industries.    The  pig  iron   industry  af- 
fords   an    interesting    example.       Foi 
many  years  pig  iron   was  bought  b\ 
foundrymen  by  brand.    Then,  with  in- 
creased knowledge  of  metallurgy  and 
chemistry,  many  foundrymen  changed 
their  practice  and  bought  pig  iron  on 
chemical  specifications  and  price.    As 
E.    J.    Lowry    pointed    out,    however, 
in    his    address    before    the    iron    and 
steel    section    of    the    National     Asso- 
ciation   of    Purchasing   Agents    at    its 
meeting    in    1927    (see    Daily    Metal 
Trade,  June  14,   1927),  the  purchase 
of  pig  iron  by  chemical  analysis  does 
not     assure     satisfactory     results,     for 
there    are    some    significant    qualities 
which   are  not   yet   revealed   by   these 
analyses.      Mr.    Lowry    attributes    the 
existence  of  unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  the  gray  iron  industry  partially  to 
the  attempts  of  the  foiindrvinen  to  cut 
corners  and  prices  in  the  purciiase  of 
pig  iron  by  analysis.     To  an  outsider, 
unfamiliar   with   the   technicalities   of 
metallurgy,    these    statements    suggest 
that   the   pig   iron   producers   ha\e   an 
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The  Verdict— 

of  the  advertising  experience  of 
900  Hardware  Manufacturers 

More  than  2/3  of  ah  Advertisers  Using 
National  Hardware  Papers,  use  Hardware  Age 


HARDWARE 
AGE 


% 


IPUBUCATION 

"B" 

iPUBLiaTION 

"c" 

^PUBUCATIONll 

'0^^  J 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


6^H— mH 


Ml^ mM- [355x1 [377% 


^"••'^ 
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EACH  year  some  900  manufacturers  adver- 
tise in  the  four  national  hardware  papers. 
The  bulk  of  these  organizations  are 
consistent  advertisers  operating  in  an  intensely 
competitive  dealer  market.  These  advertisers 
have  subjected  these  publications  to  every  kind 
of  scrutiny  and  test. 

This  chart  shows  the  manner  in  which  these 
manufacturers  selected  their  hardware  papers 
over  a  period  of  six  years. 

More   than    71',     of   the   900    advertisers   used 


Hardware  Age  in  1927.  Only  37.7%  of  the 
advertisers  used  the  next  hardware  paper. 

Here  is  a  definite  tested  yardstick  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  national  hardware  papers.  It  is  a 
gauge  supported  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  advertising  expenditure. 

Hardware  Manufacturers  know  that  Hardware 
Age  penetrates  to  the  fabric  of  the  hardware 
trade — that  its  paid  circulation  at  the  highest 
subscription  price  of  any  hardware  paper,  assures 
an  active  intelligent  reader  interest  for  their  sales 
messages. 


Hardware  Age 

239  West  39th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

A.  B.   P..   Inc. — Charter  Member — A.   B.  C. 
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OHtOS   GREATEST   HOME  DAILY  . 


IJoiO  has  the. 

GREATEST 

CIRCOL-ATION 

mifshistor^m 

distributed  as  follou)s 

WlotalOfy  :    bl,759 
W'IbfalSulm    lb,5m 
'WKlbtalCouniri/  28,897  «''* 


General  Advertising   Representatives 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San   Francisco 

Harvey  R.   Young,  Advertising  Director 

Memliers    100.000    Croup    of    Amprican    Cities 
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ADVERTISING  a:  SELLING 
9   East   38th  Street,  New  York 

Please    enter    my    subscription    for    one    year    (26    issues)    at    $3.00    and 
send  bill. 


Name Positio 


Company 


Address 


City Slate . 


opportunity  here  for  skillful  merchan- 
dising in  producing  pig  iron  especial- 
ly fitted  for  particular  purposes,  in 
restoring  to  their  brands  much  of  their 
former  significance,  and  in  using  sales 
and  advertising  methods  similar  to 
those  employed  by  some  of  the  steel 
companies,  for  example,  in  marketing 
their  products  intensively. 

This  suggestion  regarding  the  mar- 
keting of  pig  iron  brings  to  the  fore- 
front one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a 
trade-mark.  That  function  is  to  ren- 
der assurance  to  buyers  regarding 
qualities  tliat  cannot  be  judged  ade- 
quately at  the  time  of  purchase.  The 
reputation  of  an  article  depends,  after 
all,  on  the  way  it  "stands  up"  or  on 
how  certain  the  user  can  be  that  un- 
der like  conditions  it  will  always  give 
the  same  result.  A  trade-mark  is  in 
effect  a  manufacturer's  seal  of  good 
faith  on  the  goods  which  he  sells.  For 
the  trade-mark  to  become  really  valu- 
able, the  goods  to  which  it  is  applied 
must  be  dependably  uniform  in  quality. 
Dependability  in  quality  is  a  suffi- 
ciently influential  buying  motive 
among  users  of  industrial  goods  to 
warrant  careful  attention  by  manufac- 
turers   to    their    trade-mark    policies. 

The  use  of  blanket  trade-marks  and 
of  individual  product  brands,  the 
problems  of  jobbers'  and  dealers'  pri- 
vate brands,  and  the  possibilities  of 
employing  trade-marks  more  exten- 
sively in  marketing  primary  materials 
are  examples  of  other  question?  relat- 
ing to  trade-mark  usage  which  arise 
in  industrial  marketing.  The  analyses 
of  those  problems,  however,  follow  di- 
rectly along  the  lines  of  the  analyses 
of  trade-mark  and  distribution  prob- 
lems which  have  been  cited. 

This  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Professor  Copeland  on  Industrial  Mar- 
keting. The  eleventh  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 

Cavanagh-Dobbs,  Inc., 
Organized 

ANEW  hat  manufacturing  corpor- 
ation has  been  organized,  and 
will  be  known  as  Cavanagh-Dobbs, 
Inc..  New  York.  The  organization 
will  include  tiie  Crofut  &  Knapp  Com- 
pany, of  which  it  will  acquire  100  per 
cent  ownership.  In  addition  to  this  it 
will  hold  full  control  of  Dobbs  & 
Company.  Neither  of  these  companies 
will  lose  its  identity.  John  Cavanagh, 
who  is  president  of  Crofut  &  Knapp, 
will  be  president  of  the  new  corpor- 
ation. 
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the  most? 


He  sells  the  most  who  most 

successfully    surrounds   his 

product  ivith  an  atmosphere 

of  n^eauty 


Who  sells 


BEAUTIFUL  advertising  will  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  your  product. 

The  basis  is  a  beautiful  paper  — 
one  that  is  pleasing  to  see  and 
hold,  and  which  will  take  the 
finest  halftone  screens  of  photo- 
graphs, drawings  and  paintings. 

Under  ordinary  printing  condi- 
tions, only  a  coated  paper  meets 
these  requirements. 


When  you  select  a  coated  paper 
for  a  catalog,  leaflet,  broadside, 
booklet  or  magazine,  you  will  find 
the  Cantine  Sample  Book  ex- 
tremely useful.  It  shows  depend- 
able standard  grades  for  all  re- 
quirements, made  in  a  mill  which 
has  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
coating  for  40  years.  For  a  copy 
of  this  book,  without  obligation, 
and  name  of  our  nearest  distribu- 
tor, write  to  our  Dept.  350. 


MARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY 

specialists  in  Coated  Paper  exclusively  since  i88S 
Mills  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Ave. 


Canting 


Can FOLD 


WR>  MHWriBC  4UU/TT 


ASHOKAN 

Ml  I  tMAMEL  BOOK 


Esopus 


■03  tMAMU  *00* 


Velvetone 


tU4l  DUU  '  Itif  i. 


UthoCIS 

'    COATED  ONB  SlOe 
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Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulaliyn, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 
1912,  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  published  bi-weekly, 
at  New  Tork,  N.  Y..  for  April  I,  1928,  State  of  New 
York,   County  of   New  York.    ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
countv  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Frederick  C. 
Kendall,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  Advertising 
and  Selling,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statesient  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws 
and  Itegulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher , 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business    manager    are: 

Publisher.    Frederick    C.    Kendall,    9    East    3Sth    Street, 

New  York.    N.    Y. 
Editor.     Frederick    C.     Kendall.     9     East     38th    Street. 

New   York.   N.    Y. 
Managing    Editor,    Lauraiwo    Siegfried.    9    East    3Stb 

Street.    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Business     Manager,     Frederick     C.     Kendall.     9     East 

3  8lh    Street.    New    York,    N.    Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (if  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion. Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im- 
mediately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total   amount   of    stock.) 

Advertising    Fortnightly.    Inc.,     9     East    38th    Street. 
New   York.    N.    Y.  ^,        _    , 

Frederick  C.   Kendall.   9   East  3Sth  Street,  New  York. 

N     Y. 
AiHliated     Publications.     Inc.,      9     East      38th     Street, 

New  York.  N.    Y. 
The    stockholders    of    Affiliated    Publications.    Inc..    are: 
M.  C.   Bobbins.   9  East   3  8lli  Street,  New  York,  N.   }. 
J.    H.    Moore,    9    East   3  8th   Street,   New  York.    N.    Y. 
Floyd    W.    Parsons.    9    East    38th    Street,    New    York. 

N     T 
Marcus    P.    Robbins.     134     Cliff    Ave.,    Pelham.    N.    Y. 
Florence  Page  Robbins,    134    Cliff  Ave..   Pelham.   N.  Y. 
Merton    C.     Robbins,     Jr.,     134     Cliff    Ave.,    Pelham. 

N.    Y. 

3  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  number  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities   are:    (If   there   are    none,    so    slate.) 

None.  ,  ,. 

4  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  tlie 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders 
If  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  In  any  other  flduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  i« 
acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  arid 
securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  Ode 
owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter- 
est direct  or  Indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as   so  stated   by  hirn.  ,™vTn*TT 

FREDERICK    C.    KENDALL.. 
(Signature  of  Editor.) 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    21st    day    of 

"'fseal)^^"^'  MARY    L.    DOWD 

(My   commission   expires    March    30.    1929.) 


HOTEL 

VAN  CLEVE 

300  ROOMS— 300  BATHS 
DAYTON'S  NEWEST 
AND  FINEST  HOTEL 

Reasonable  Rates 
Garage  in  Connection 

C.    C.    SCHIFFELER 
Managing    Director 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Bakers  Weekly  ^^l^ort^^iTy 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO   OFFICE — 360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis   data. 


A  Banker  Makes  a  Survey 
of  American  Business 
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American  Prosperity.  Its  Causes  and  Con- 
sequences, by  Paul  M.  Maziir  (partner  in 
the  banking;  firm  of  Lehman  Bros.).  The 
Viking  Press.  Neiv  York  320  pages.  $2.50. 

ND  so  loiifi  as  the  bulk  of 
American  consumers  will  con- 
tinue to  consume,  that  con- 
sumption will  keep  the  wheels  of 
American  industry  humming." 

In  this  sentence  on  page  261,  Paul 
M.  Mazur  sums  up  practically  the  en- 
tire significance  of  his  new  book. 
"American  Prosperity."  If  Mr.  Mazur 
could  have  added  in  a  fifteenth  chapter 
exactly  how  this  continued  consump- 
tion is  going  to  be  sped  up  to  the  al- 
ready over-increased  production,  he 
would  have  added  immeasurably  to 
the  value  of  an  important  book. 

Obviously  there  are  only  two  ways 
to  get  people  who  are  already  buying 
more  than  they  can  afford,  to  buy 
more.  (1)  raise  their  income,  or  (2 1 
lower  prices.  Since  Mr.  Mazur  cor- 
rectly indicates  that  the  present  money 
inflation  will  lower  income  from  all 
sources  other  than  wages,  one  infers 
he  counts,  probably  with  equal  cor- 
rectness, on  continually  lowering 
prices.   But  how? 

Being  a  banker,  Mr.  Mazur  natur- 
ally favors  economy  through  mergers. 
But,  being  an  honest  and  analytical 
banker,  Mr.  Mazur  must  also  realize 
that  the  ordinary  merger  of  today  is 
quite  as  likely  to  lose  money  as  to 
make  it.  One  hears  that  the  Morgans 
would  not  exercise  their  option  on  the 
Johns-Manville  company  until  Mr. 
Merseles  was  free  to  take  charge.  If 
a  banking  house  of  unlimited  re- 
sources considers  the  management  of 
a  single  concern  so  important,  one 
wonders,  in  passing,  whether  every 
one  of  our  popular  present  day  merg- 
ers without  an  overwhelmingly  out- 
standing manager  may  not  one  of 
these  days  help  pile  up  our  future 
troubles.  Mr.  Mazur  has  also  mild 
hopes  of  assistance  from  advertising. 
Like  most  men  not  actually  in  the  ad- 
vertising trade,  he  accepts  the  aca- 
demic a  priori  arguments  as  to  adver- 
tising's effectiveness.  And  conse- 
quently, throughout  his  book,  he  con- 
siderably overrates  advertising's  prac- 
liial     inlhicnce.     This    is    particularly 


apparent  in  his  thrillingly  interesting 
chapter  on  the  "Battle  for  Consumer 
Loyalty."  A  few  years  closer  to  the 
firing  line  would  have  demonstrated 
to  Mr.  Mazur  that  "loyalty"  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer,  is  unfortunately, 
more  often  a  matter  of  inertia  than  of 
enterprise.  Once  fairly  satisfied,  the 
average  American  is  likely  to  stick 
to  both  brand  and  store.  But  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  be  induced  to 
ask  by  name  for  new  brands — particu- 
larly at  new  stores — has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  negligible.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Mazur's  hypothesis  of  the  great 
American  public  being  tossed  from 
store  to  store,  and  from  one  group  of 
industry  to  another,  by  successive 
blasts  of  successful  national  advertis- 
ing is,  perhaps,  more  entertaining 
than  true.  In  the  long  run,  over  the 
great  mass,  low  price  and  easy  acces- 
sibility will  continue  the  only  domi- 
nant influences  in  people's  buying. 

Mr.  Mazur  is,  on  the  other  hand,  en 
tirely  right  in  his  warning  against  the 
"style"  element  as  the  double-barrelled 
boomerang  of  our  new  era.  The  waste- 
ful craze  for  novelty  at  any  cost  has 
done  much  to  keep  our  plants  and 
shops  busy.  But  it  keeps  the  factories 
busy  shipping  small  lots  at  even 
smaller  profits.  And  as  merchants 
come  less  and  less  to  inject  their  old- 
time  senatorial  influence,  the  "store" 
of  the  future  will  combine  more  and 
more  a  sample-room-order-countei 
with  a  Western  Union  delivery.  In- 
stantaneous dissemination  of  fads  and 
fancies  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to 
the  other  carries  its  own  destructive 
penalty. 

Advertising  men  should  read  Mi. 
Mazur.  His  calm,  benevolent,  almost 
omniscient  optimism  that  American 
industry  will  come  out  all  right  in  the 
end  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
It  is  particularly  soothing  at  this  time, 
when  Mr.  McCann  is  pointing  out  that 
advertising  expenditure  is  increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  population  and  nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  retail  trade.  If 
these  figures  are  correct — as  they  no 
doubt  are — some  of  us  advertising  men 
may  have  more  to  worry  about  than 
Mr.  Mazur  will  ever  suspect. 

Kenneth  M.  Goohk. 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  5] 


singly,  let  alone  in  the  aggregate. 
Security  markets  have  completely  lost 
their  "forecasting"  power.  All  sorts 
of  indices  have  become  practically 
worthless.  Some  of  our  highest 
authorities  presented  figures  a  few 
years  ago  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  soon  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  competition  in  all  foreign  markets. 
Five  years  have  passed  since  then  and 
our  overseas  sales  have  increased  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Some 
of  our  larger  corporations  think  noth- 
ing of  spending  $30,000,000  a  year 
for  advertising. 

ANEW  discovery  instantly  becomes 
the  possession  of  tens  of  millions 
of  people  in  almost  every  land.  Each 
new  idea  now  spreads  so  rapidly  that 
thousands  of  clever  minds  are  quickly 
set  to  work  on  the  job  of  capitalizing 
the  thought.  Hardly  have  we  reached 
the  saturation  point  in  any  line  or 
field  before  the  crowd  is  rushing 
madly  in  some  other  direction. 

We  set  up  tin  gods  in  the  afternoon 
and  knock  them  over  with  ruthless 
abandon  in  the  morning.  We  go  to 
bed  feeling  that  we  have  caught  up 
with  civilization,  and  then  find  on 
awakening  that  we  are  confronted  by 
new  problems  more  bewildering  than 
any  that  have  gone  before.  Notwith- 
standing that  we  have  pilloried  eight 
lies  in  as  many  days,  we  are  ready 
to  open  our  hearts  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  to  the  newest  fake  that 
enters  the  door.  We  run  into  bunk 
at  every  turn,  and  yet  the  worthy 
accomplishments  of  each  passing 
hour  so  overbalance  the  waste  from 
folly  that  the  procession  continues  on- 
ward and  upward. 

Modern  management  now  scorns 
business  secrecy.  It  favors  plans  that 
call  for  an  association  of  effort.  It 
gives  close  attention  to  trends  and 
curves  that  reveal  the  true  meaning 
of  trade  experiences.  It  acts  on  facts, 
not  "hunches."  It  realizes  that  a  busi- 
ness can  be  busy  without  being  pros- 
perous, and  it  demands  real  evidence 
to  convince  it  that  a  batch  of  ma- 
chinery 10  years  old  has  not  passed 
the  borderline  of  industrial  senility. 

Our  forefathers  proceeded  on  the 
idea  that  it  took  a  generation  to  build 


up  a  successful  business.  Now  we  are 
in  an  era  when  powerful  forces  can 
be  marshalled  overnight.  A  new  com- 
pany can  quickly  dominate  an  old 
market  by  developing  an  improved 
method  or  by  securing  a  cheaper 
source  of  raw  material.  It  is  literally 
true  what  one  has  said  that  no  matter 
what  your  present  position  may  be  in 
the  field  you  serve,  a  more  efficient 
competitor  is  now  building  to  take 
your  place. 

Talk  of  periods  of  dire  emergency 
for  the  business  man,  the  fact  is 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
opportunities  were  so  great  or  the 
dangers  so  threatening  as  they  are  at 
present.  Cooperative  national  adver- 
tising, statistical  institutes  and  "indus- 
trial czars"  merely  represent  the  be- 
ginning of  new  creations  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  we  face. 

Mass  production — mass  everything, 
has  the  right  of  way.  Public  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  resent  surrendering 
individuality.  We  have  developed  a 
type  of  personality  that  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  same  comic  strips  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  same  syndicated 
news  columns,  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  to  a  standardization  of 
tastes  and  desires  generally. 

LATER  on  we  may  discover  that  our 
I  gains  could  not  be  consolidated 
and  the  advantages  retained.  We  may 
find  that  the  forces  of  reaction  were 
merely  latent,  not  dead,  and  that  the 
popular  mind  has  again  come  to  favor 
a  drastic  policy  of  legislative  restric- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  credit  for 
America's  preeminence  belongs  not  to 
the  critics,  but  to  those  who  have  striv- 
en valiantly;  who  have  erred  frequent- 
ly and  fallen  short  time  and  again;  and 
who  have  dared  so  greatly  that  what- 
ever the  final  outcome  may  be,  they 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  not  being 
classed  with  the  cold  and  timid  souls 
who  knew  neither  victory  nor  defeat. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  outlook 
for  the  United  Slates  is  puzzling.  Our 
population,  which  has  been  drawn 
from  all  quarters,  has  doubled  in  a 
few  decades,  and  this  means  that  the 
supply  of  that  most  uncertain  element, 
human  nature,  lias  increased  in  direct 
l)roportion.     Luckily,  we  have  always 


been  fortunate  in  having  the  right  type 
of  men  ready  to  handle  each  new 
difficulty.  Hamilton  was  a  great 
financier;  but  Mellon  is  also  a  master 
in  his  line.  Franklin  was  a  scientist 
who  achieved  much  with  the  limited 
knowledge  and  devices  he  had  at 
hand;  but  Edison,  Whitney,  Kettering, 
Langmuir  and  dozens  of  other  modern 
research  workers  have  a  capacity  for 
technical  reasoning  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Morris  showed  won- 
derful skill  in  planning  the  financing 
that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  carry 
on  the  Revolution;  but  Morgan, 
Baker,  Lamont,  Kahn  and  Reynolds 
are  financiers  who  had  no  peers  in 
the  years  gone  by. 

DOUBTLESS  we  will  have  our  ups 
and  downs,  but  who  can  say  that 
a  nation  is  going  backward  when  46 
per  cent  of  the  families  own  their  own 
homes,  when  the  people  possess  more 
than  20,000,000  motor  cars,  and  when 
31,000,000  of  the  population  are  at- 
tending schools  and  colleges?  When 
the  pathway  to  power  is  closed  to  the 
multitude,  then  we  may  look  with 
dread  toward  the  approaching  to- 
morrow. If  mass  production  and  mer- 
gers start  us  in  that  direction,  we  may 
well  become  scared. 

Metropolitan   Golf  Associa- 
tion Holds  Meeting 

TOURNAMENTS  of  the  Metro- 
politan Advertising  Golf  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  for  the  1928  season 
were  announced  by  the  governing 
board  at  its  meeting  at  the  Uptown 
Club,  April  4,  as  follows: 

May  16  at  Westchester-Biltmore ; 
June  13  at  Montclair;  July  17  at 
Winged  Foot;  with  the  championship 
tourney  September  15-16  at  Montauk 
Downs. 

The  governing  board  has  recently 
been  elected  as  follows:  L.  D.  Fer- 
nald,  Winged  Foot,  president;  L.  A. 
Weaver,  North  Hempstead,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  N.  McDonald,  White  Beeches, 
secretary;  Stuart  Peabody,  unattached, 
treasurer;  W.  Roy  Barnhill,  Fox 
Hills,  chairman  Tournament  Commit- 
tee; E.  C.  Bennett,  Greenwich,  chair- 
man Prize  Committee;  Ray  G,  Max- 
well, Wykagyl,  chairman  Entertain- 
ment Committee;  C.  W.  Fuller,  North 
Hempstead,  chairman  Membership 
Committee:  John  Hanrahan,  Briar- 
cliff  Lodge,  ciiairman  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. 
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any 
salesman 

He  carries  one 
^vvor  wants  to 

HE  KNOWS  how  they  provide  a  sturdy, 
securely  bound  record  of  prices,  tech- 
nical information,  photographs  and  other 
valuable  sales  data. 

— how  easily  and  quickly  sheet  changes  and  correc- 
tions can  be  made. 

— how  generously  they  expand  to  accommodate  any 
practical  number  of  sheets  from  a  few  to  several 
hundred — 

— how  they  stand  up  under  constant  use  and  rough 
treatment — 

— and  what  a  good  impression  their  neat,  business- 
like appearance  makes  on  the  prospect. 

It  is  these  and  other  exclusive  features,  plus  their 
reasonable  first  cost,  that  have  made  Baker- Vawter 
Kalamazoo  catalog  binders  first  choice  of  salesmen 
and  sales  managers  in  all  lines  of  business. 

No  matter  what  your  salesmen  use  —  heavy  catalog 

or  pocket  price  list — we  can  supply  it.   The  booklet, 

"Catalogs  That  Sell,"  shows  many  styles  of  covers. 

Write  for  it. 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service  Inc. 

374    Broadway,    New    York 


%}\ect  changes  can  he  made 

so    easily    that    salesmen 

will  keep  the  catalog  up' 

f^'date- 


All  the  information  required  to 
close  the  sale  —  neatly,  cont' 
pletely,  impressiteK    at    hand. 


BAKER-VAWTER  KALAMAZOO 

DIVISION      OF      REMINGTON     RAND      BUSINESS      SERVICE      Inc. 
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FISH 


Too  many  people  treat  cus- 
tomers as  the  fisher-boy 
does  his  "string" — "let  'em 
Hop" — and  keep  angling  for 
more. 

The  manufacturer  who  neg- 
lects customers,  after  they  are 
"landed,"  misses  the  whole 
|)oint  of  business.  For  custom- 
ers can't  be  impaled  on  a  string 
and  held  indefinitely  for  future 
use.  They  are  free — unless 
they  owe  him  a  lot  of  money — 
and,  usually,  not  even  then. 

During  the  latter  war-period 
when  every  manufacturer  was 
oversold,  a  lot  of  them  stopped 
advertising,  because  they  had 
"nothing  to  sell."  But  a  few 
wise  executives  kept  on  adver- 
tising— to  keep  their  customers 
sold — against  a  period  when 
the  shoe  would  be  on  the  other 
foot. 

These  were  the  ones,  of 
course,  who  suffered  least  in  the 
post-war  business  slumps. 

It's  human  nature  to  be  proud 
in  the  possession  of  anything 
that  the  whole  world  recognizes 
as  high-class.  That's  why  the 
owner  of  a  Dunlap  is  quite 
likely  to  deposit  his  "lid,"  top- 
down,  where  the  label  will  show. 

Persistent  advertising  of  the 
superior  quahty  of  your  product 
will  stimulate  this  pride-of- 
possession  on  the  part  of  its 
users — your  customers.  It  keeps 
them  sold.  Even  makes  them 
do  a  bit  of  bragging  among 
their  fellows.  That  beats  any 
advertising  you  could  pay  for 
wifli  money. 


lor 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Because  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  gives 
to  nearly  a  COMPLETE  COVERAGE,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  pracCically  every  one 
of  your  customers  in  our  field  will  see  and 
read  your  ads.  month  by  month.  Your  faith 
in  your  t>roducts,  shown  by  worth-while 
advertisinft,  strengthens  their  faith  in  them. 
And  the  way  to  beep  'em  bragging  is  by 
forever  putting  your  selling-talk  into  their 
minds  through   the  publications  they  read. 
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Blessings  in  Disguise 

TWO  or  three  years  ago,  a  certain  New 
York  advertising  man  received  what  he 
calls  "a  rotten  deal"  at  the  hands  of  the 
vice-president  of  a  large  industrial  enterprise. 
The  company  in  question  was  having  a  dis- 
tinctly difficult  time  and  sorely  needed  help 
in  the  solution  of  its  advertising  and  sales 
problems.  X's  plan  took  cognizance  of  that 
fact. 

Was  it  received  with  open  arms?  It  was 
not.  Did  the  VP  offer  him  a  cigar  and  say, 
"Sit  down  and  let's  talk  this  thing  over"? 
He  did  not.  In  so  many  words  he  intimated 
that  no  one — no  one — who  did  not  know 
pretty  much  all  there  is  to  know  about  the 
industry  with  which  he  was  identified  was 
competent  to  make  even  a  suggestion  in  re 
gard  to  it. 

The  interview  lasted  about  six  minutes. 
And,  from  what  X  told  me,  it  was  hammer 
and  tongs,  from  start   to   finish. 

X  took  his  plan,  made  certain  necessary 
changes  in  it,  and  submitted  it  to  a  compet- 
ing company.  It  was  adopted — with  good 
feelings  all  round.  But  X  did  not  stop 
there.  From  time  to  time,  as  conditions 
looked  right,  he  has  "gone  short"  of  the 
stock  of  Company  No.  1.  So  far,  he  tells 
me,  he  has  done  very  well.  He  claims  to 
have  made  more  money  by  doing  this  than 
he  would  have  made  if  the  company  had 
1  adopted  his  ideas  at  the  time  he  presented 
j  them.  And,  to  add  to  his  joy.  the  VP  is 
out  of  a  job.  X  says  his  cup  of  happiness 
will  overflow  the  day  the  VP  calls  on  him 
and  asks  him  for  employment. 

She  Knows  How  to  Figure 

ONE  of  my  wife's  friends  is  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  twenty  shares  of  American  Tel- 
ephone &  Telegraph  stock  which  she  bought 
ai  nearly  fifty  points  below  the  price  at 
which  it  is  now  selling.  The  last  time  I 
saw  her,  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think 
she  ought  to  sell  it.  "At  its  present  price," 
I  said,  "it  is  yielding  only  about  five  per 
cent.  You  can  get  as  good  a  return  as  that 
from  bonds." 

Mrs.  X  came  back  at  me  with  this:  "Yes, 
that's  true.  But  if  the  price  goes  down,  my 
interest  will  be  more  than  five  per  cent.  No! 
I'll  not  sell." 

Apparently,  she  would  be  happier  if  the 
price  at  which  the  stock  is  selling  slipped  ofl 
twenty  or  thirty  points,  for  then  "her  inter- 
cut" would  be  "more." 


'"P  HE  very  competent  colored  man  who  has 
J  wafted  me  upstairs  and  down  in  the 
apartment  house  which  has  been  my  home 
for  the  last  three  years  has  gone  to  Boston. 

When  he  told  me  of  his  intended  de- 
parture, I  said,  "What  you  want  to  go  to 
Boston  for,  Rufus?" 

Rufus  flashed  a  smile,  and  said:  "Well, 
it's  this  way.  My  social  obligations  and  club 
activities  in  New  York  are  getting  too  much 
for  me.  I've  just  got  to  go  somewhere  where 
I  can  be  quiet." 

Several  times,  recently,  I  have  read  items 
to  the  effect  that  class  distinctions  are  rap- 
idly dying  in  this  country.  That  may  be 
true  of — and  among — those  of  us  who  pride 
ourselves  on  being  of  the  Nordic  strain.  It 
isn't  true  of  the  colored  brother.  He  is 
keener  than  ever  about  such  things. 

W  hy  He  Came  to  America 

WITHIN  three  hours  of  his  landing,  I 
met  a  young  Scot  who  had  just  come 
to   the   United   States. 

"Why  did  you  leave  Scotland?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Well,  'twas  this  way,"  said  Alec.  "I  call 
myself  a  ship's  draftsman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I'm  more  than  that.  I'm  a  naval  archi- 
tect. Aye!  The  last  job  I  was  on,  I  went 
to  the  chief  and  showed  him  how  we  could 
save  a  couple  o'  hundred  pounds  by  doin' 
things    this    way    instead    o'    that.      Did    he 


thank 


He    did   not.      He   told   me   to 


mind  my  own  damned  business.  Said  I  to 
myself,  'This  is  no  place  for  me.'  And  the 
verra  next  day  I  gave  him  a  month's  notice. 
Aye!" 

A  Job  for  Mr.  Hoover 

IN  his  article  on  Central  America  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Samuel  Crowther  comments 
time  and  again  on  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  Latin-.^merican  countries  have  a  pro- 
found dislike  for  the  "Great  Republic  of  the 
North."  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Crowther's  article  is  devoted,  very  large- 
ly, to  proving  that  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  our  neighbors  on  the  South  is  a  mistaken 
one — that  they  should  love,  not  hate,  us. 

They  don't  love  us.     They  do  hate  us. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  enormously 
valuable  if  we  knew  why.  Why  are  we 
looked  upon  as  greedy?  And  imperialistic? 
And  ill-mannered?     And  dishonest? 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  finest 
things  the  Department  of  Commerce  could 
do  would  be  to  get  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  It  may  be — who  knows? — that 
there  is  solid  ground  for  the  almost  univer- 
sal enmity  which  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
cans have  for  us.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
let  us  know  it.  Jamoc. 
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YoorGnntiner  Qmpa^ 
wiUi  IVade  PiibliciHr 

firSamftf  Qofnes  aidressi 
KNIT  GOODS  PDBUSBING  CORP. 

«»'«('iirth  ftrect  New  York  Qty 


Jewish  Daily  Forward.  New  York 

Jewlsb  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  cotninunlty  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  adrertlslnK. 
Renders  effective  merchandlslns  servlco.  Rates  on 
request. 


Folded  Edge  Lhickine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE    JOHN    ICELSTROEM    COMPANY 

Masslllon,  Ohio     Ceod  Salesmen  Wanted 


.MI'S  s'^^nfttBiik'f:  t  wh-i 


ilotel  pelbebere 

48th    S».    West    of    Broadway 

450  Rooms,  450  Baths 

Larger   and   Comfortable 

RATES   $4.00,    S5.00   and    $6.00 

Curtis  A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


Sales  Quotas  for  Export 
Markets 


[Continued  from  page  27] 


Don't  mis» 
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new   iifldreNN   <mc  ^vook   l»o 
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to    Inke   ert'ert. 
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force,  helping  to  knit  together  such 
functions  as  sales,  production,  invest- 
ments, advertising,  sales  promotion, 
and  the  operation  of  the  personnel. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is 
whether  the  company  which  is  just 
starting  in  export  work  should  try  to 
set  up  quotas.  Of  course  it  should. 
It  is  as  important  to  do  this  as  it  is  to 
choose  in  advance  which  countries  or 
district  in  which  to  make  a  start. 

Needless  to  say,  these  early  quotas 
must  be  very  tentative,  and  flexible. 
One  of  the  most  successful  companies 
now  operating  in  foreign  markets 
under  a  quota  system  began  its  quota 
operations  on  a  very  crude  basis.  It 
set  as  a  quota  a  sales  volume  equal  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  to  date 
of  another  American  concern  which 
had  been  in  the  field  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  was  the  starting  point. 
It  was  a  crude  plan,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  guesswork.  But  the  plan 
was  the  nucleus  of  a  very  successful 
business. 

The  first  step  in  examining  sources 
of  quota  data  is  to  consult  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  may  be  had 
for  the  asking  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce.  From 
then  on,  there  are  innumerable  sources 
of  export  statistical  data.  I  have  had 
excellent  results  from  mail  question- 
naires, sent  to  distributors  and  mer- 
chants in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
purposes  of  market  analysis.  Many 
of  these  men  are  used  to  correspon- 
dence and  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  render  complete  information. 

SUCH  methods  of  gathering  data 
should  be  used,  even  though  a 
representative  of  the  manufacturer  is 
sent  in  person  to  the  country  to  be  ex- 
ploited. It  serves  as  a  check.  There 
is  at  least  one  company  which  main- 
tains it  own  staff  of  travelers  whose 
main  job  is  to  report  on  the  status  of 
markets  in  foreign  countries.  No 
ordinary  company  can  afford  to  do 
this.  But  unless  it  can  be  done,  the 
reports  of  salesmen  should  not  be  re- 
lied on  too  far. 

Some  companies  place  reliance  on 


personal  investigations  only.  I  know 
of  one  concern  which  conducts  test 
campaigns  in  foreign  cities,  just  as  it 
would  do  in  this  country,  and  then 
figures  its  quotas  as  a  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  concern,  which 
also  sells  to  the  drug  trade,  has  had 
remarkable  success  with  a  quota  plan 
based  on  population  figures  with  cer- 
tain modifications  which  related  to 
sex,  age,  and  ability  to  buy. 

THIS  question  of  the  ability  to  buy 
is  very  important,  in  most  foreign 
markets.  Population  figures,  unmod- 
ified, are  very  dangerous.  In  Mexico, 
for  instance,  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population 
wear  shoes — two  and  one-half  million, 
according  to  one  company.  This  com- 
pany sets  the  effective  population  as 
three  and  one-half  million,  in  compar- 
ing it  with  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  effective  popu- 
lation of  nearly  110,000,000. 

Indices  of  the  market  for  various 
products  vary  greatly.  Indices  which 
can  be  used  for  domestic  sales  can 
sometimes  be  used  abroad.  But  there 
are  other  cases  where  different  data 
are  useful.  Certain  well  known  Amer- 
ican products  which  have  been  built 
on  a  quantity  basis  and  exported  for 
many  years,  such  as  typewriters,  sew- 
ing machines,  adding  machines,  and 
automobiles,  serve  as  excellent  indices 
for  the  sale  of  other  products.  The 
figures  on  the  sale  of  such  products 
may  often  be  obtained  with  greater 
accuracy  for  foreign  countries  than 
for  domestic  districts.  But  usually  it 
is  much  harder  to  get  suitable  foreign 
indices  than  to  get  domestic  ones.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  I  tried  to  obtain 
some  very  simple  figures  of  automo- 
bile registrations  in  foreign  countries, 
and  even  in  England  it  was  impossible 
to  get  what  I  wanted.  In  such  cases, 
the  quota  man  must  use  whatever  basic 
statistics  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  I 
recently  heard  of  a  case  of  a  quota 
for  an  industrial  commodity  which 
was  based  on  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes.  Their  sale  was  an  easily 
obtainable  figure.  It  worked  out  well, 
because    they    foreshadowed    the    eco- 
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This 


or 


This 


^hich  way  does 

your  catalog  arrive? 


The  Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Enve- 
lope is  made  of  tough,  strong,  hatd-to- 
tear  paper.  The  clasp  is  malleable,  doesn't 
break  off  after  three  or  four  bendings. 
The  metal  tongues  always  line  up  with 
the  flap  punch. 


THE  IMPROVED  COLUMBIAN  CLASP  No.  90 

P*T,    JHH,    7.    MB 

iw  umnii  STiiES  mcton  co..  iPitacritu.  uui. 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp. 

and  the  size  number  arc  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 


AT  the  left  you  see  a  catalog  that  was  mailed  out  in  an  envelope 
-t\  too  light. 

The  other  envelope — at  the  right — cost  more  money — probably 
as  much  as  three-fifths  of  a  cent  more — for  each  catalog  sent  out. 

Saving  that  fraction  of  a  penny  lost  the  profitable  business  that 
might  have  come  from  catalogs  that  arrived  fit  only  for  the  waste- 
basket. 

The  costliest  catalog  envelope  you  can  buy  is  the  one  that  fails 
to  deliver  its  contents  in  good  condition. 

To  give  your  catalog  the  best  possible  protection  in  its  journey 
through  the  mails,  have  your  printer  or  stationer  furnish  you 
Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Envelopes. 

These  envelopes  are  precisely  cut  and  strongly  made  of  tough, 
tear-resisting  paper.  They  have  malleable  metal  clasps  that  don't 
break  off,  or  pull  out  easily. 

Thirty-one  stock  sizes  make  it  easy  to  get  exactly  what  you 
want — in  Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Envelopes,  without  paying 
made-to-order  prices.    Ask  your  printer  or  stationer — or  write  us. 

UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

The  uorlJ'i  largest  manufacturers  of  envehpes 

SPRINGFIELD.    MASSACHUSETTS 

With  fourteen    manufacturing    divisions    covering    the    country 
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Rale   for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department   is   $3.00    per    iiicli.       Minimum    charge   $1.50. 
Forms   close   Saturday  noon   before  date  of  issue. 


Positions    Wanted 


ADVERTISING— SALES  PROMOTION 
32  years,  educated,  9  years  experience,  representa- 
tive firms,  market  research,  advertising  planned, 
written  and  placed,  direct  mail,_  good  ideas,  ac- 
customed to  assuming  responsibility,  moderate 
initial  salarv.  Desires  position  in  or  near  Phila. 
Address  Box  529.  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East 
3Sth    St.,    New   York   City. 


FEMALE  STENOGRAPHER 
Stenographer,  female,  wants  position  with  adver- 
tising agency  where  three  years'  experience  with 
a  nationally  known  advertising  concern^  will  be  of 
benefit  to  her  employer  and  remunerative  to  her. 
Reference  and  interview.  Address  Box  528,  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


EXECUTIVE,  experienced  office  work,  adver- 
tising, copy  writing,  credits,  collections,  statistics 
and  all  kinds  of  correspondence,  college  graduate, 
31,  now  employed,  interested  opportunity  execu- 
tive secretary  of  company  or  position  requiring 
varied  work,  including  marketing  and  sales  pro- 
motion problems.  Address  Box  530,  Advertismg 
&   Selling,   9    East   38th   St.,   New   York  City, 


Help  Wanted 


Field  open  in  Pennsylvania  to  experienced  and 
successful  advertising  solicitor  on  well  known 
business  paper.  References  and  complete  in- 
formation exchanged.  Address  Box  523,  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  CONTACT  MAN 
Acquainted  with  advertising  agencies  and  con- 
cerns direct.  Must  know  production,  drawings 
and  photography,  prepare  visuals,  have  a  versatile 
mind,  pleasing  personality  and  must  be  a  good 
mixer.  Write  full  particulars.  Salary  or  com- 
mission. Address  Box  525,  Advertising  &  Sellmg, 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Literary  Service 


LITERARY  SERVICE.  Editing,  research,  proof- 
reading. Manuscripts  prepared  for  publication. 
Illustrations  secured.  Expert  printing  advice. 
All  mechanics  of  production  provided.  Appomt- 
ments  by  telephone.  V.indcrbilt  6230.  Room 
1003.     516  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 


Stationery  and  Printing 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 
Save  money  on  Stationery,  Printing  and  Office 
Supplies.  Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  lowest  prices.  Champion 
Stationery  and  Printing  Co.,  125  Church  Street. 
New  York   City,   Phone    Barclay    1295. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120  W.  42nd   St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Press  Clippings 


WHISTON     PRESS     CLIPPING     SERVICE 

offers  reliable  National  or  regional  newspaper  clip- 
ping service.  Branch  oi^ces  Everywhere.  General 
offices.  One  Terrace,  BufiEalo.  N.  Y. 


Books 


BUSINESS    BOOKS 
That     Should     Be    in     Every     Marketing 
Executive's   Library 
DEVELOPING    AND    MANAGING    SALES- 
MEN.    By  Ray  Giles.     A  practical  treatment  of 
the  personal  side  of  sales-management.     Describes 
methods  which  have  proved  successful  in  develop- 
ing right  relationships  between  the  sales  executive 
and  his  men.     $3.50. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING. 
Tipper-Hotchkiss-Hollingworth-Parsons.  A  com- 
prehensive work  covering  advertising  economics ; 
market  analysis ;  planning  campaigns :  choosing 
media ;  preparing  copy ;  designing  display ;  or- 
ganization of  advertising  work.  $4.50. 
THE  ADVERTISING  HANDBOOK. 
S.  Roland  Hall.  Complete  data  on  every  phase 
of  advertising.  The  book  is  a  working  guide 
for  the  business  executive,  the  professional  ad- 
vertising maix  and  the  student  of  advertising. 
Contains  suggestions  on  market  analysis,  dealer 
aids,  mail-order  advertising,  printing  practice, 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  etc.  735 
pages,  illustrated.     $5.00. 

MARKET  ANALYSIS,  ITS  PRINCIPLES 
AND  METHODS.  Perciyal  White,  Research 
Engineer.  A  thorough  revision  of  this  pioneer 
book  on  market  analysis,  presenting  new  chapters 
on  organizations  for  market  research,  agency 
market  research,  industrial  and  community  sur- 
veys and  newspaper  surveys.  $4.00. 
THE  HANDBOOK  OF  BUSINESS  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. S.  Roland  Hall.  An  e-xhaustive 
reference  work  covering  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  letter  writing  for  business  purposes.  ^  Dis- 
cusses mailing  lists,  correspondence  supervision, 
follow-up  campaigns.  Tells  how  to  write  selling, 
adjustment,  collection  and  credit  letters.  1048 
pages.     $5.00. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  INSTALLMENT 
SELLING.  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.  A 
study  of  installment  selling  undertaken  by  an 
economist  of  note  at  the  request  of  General  Motors 
Corporation.  Contains  full  details  of  various 
finance  plans.  In  two  volumes.  $8.00  per  set 
MY  LIFE  IN  ADVERTISING.  Claude  C. 
Hopkins.  A  frank  autobiography  of  the  former 
president  of  a  large  advertising  agency.  Tells  of 
the  humble  beginnings  of  many  of  today's  largest 
advertisers  and  describes  the  careful  method  of 
testing  copy  appeals  for  which  Mr.  Hopkins  is 
so   well  known.     $3.00. 

ROBBINS     PUBLICATIONS 

BOOK    SERVICE 

9    East    38th    Street  New    York    City 


nomic  condition  of  the  people  a  good 
many  months  in  advance. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  single  index 
can  be  used  as  a  quota  determinant. 
There  are  pretty  sure  to  be  unusual 
factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  An  index  for  motor  truck 
markets  in  Australia  will  not  comprise 
the  same  reflectors  as  one  for  India,  I 
because  the  motives  for  buying  motor 
trucks  in  the  two  places  are  dissimilar. 

Another  element  which  calls  for  a 
modifier  is  competition.  You  may 
have  to  compete,  in  some  countries, 
with  a  strongly  intrenched  local  prod- 
uct. In  other  countries,  there  may  be 
no  such  competition.  Again,  in  some 
countries,  you  may  run  into  American 
competition,  and  find  other  districts 
where  it  is  weak  or  non-existent. 

Credit  is  a  factor  which  has  to  be 
given  consideration  in  building  quotas. 
Economic  conditions  may  be  favor- 
able in  one  country  today,  and  in 
another  country  they  may  be  unsettled. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  quotas  is  the  number  of  them 
which  have  failed.  I  believe  the  two 
most  common  causes  of  failure  result 
from  not  properly  selling  the  quota 
plan  to  the  personnel,  and,  second, 
from  not  keeping  the  quota  up  to  date. 
Constant  revision  of  the  quota  is  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
starting  a  quota  system  as  soon  as  you 
attempt  to  do  any  exporting  whatever 
is  because  you  then  get  into  the  habit 
of  gathering  the  right  kind  of  sales 
data,  keeping  the  right  kind  of  quota 
records,  and  modifying  and  develop- 
ing the  quota  figures  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  company  which  begins  this 
way  will  almost  automatically  build 
up  a  quota  system  which  will  work. 

Portions  of  an  address  made  before  the 
Export  Managers   Club,  New   York. 

Rice  Millers  of  Three  States 
Organize  Association 

RICE  millers  of  Arkansas,  Louis- 
-iana  and  Texas,  who  met  at  Jen- 
nings, La.,  permanently  organized  the 
National  Rice  Association.  Frank  A. 
Godchaux,  Abbeville,  La.,  was  elected 
president.  He  is  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State,  Arkansas  State,  and 
California  State  Rice  Milling  Com- 
panies. J.  Alton  Foster,  president  of 
Lake  Charles  Rice  Milling  Company, 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  was  elected  treas- 
urer, and  E.  S.  Shoaf,  manager  of  the 
.Jennings  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sec- 
retary. 
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Cleveland  Circulation 

is  thin 
When  it  Reaches  Akron 


The  Akron  Market  is  not  covered  by  any  Cleveland  news- 
paper. 

Akron,  with  its  suburbs,  lies  35  miles  south  of  Cleveland  and 
is  an  entirely  independent  market.  By  trolley  it  is  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  away  and  two  dollars  round  trip.  By 
automobile  it  is  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  away 
and  several  dollars  each  time. 

The  buying  public  in  Akron  does  not  spend  half  a  day  or  a 
day  going  to  Cleveland  to  shop.  They  get  what  they  want 
in  Akron  where  they  are  known  and  where  they  earn  their 
money. 

That  many  advertisers  realize  this  already  is  shown  by  the 
gain  of  the  Beacon  Journal  of  440,000  lines  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1928  as  compared  with  the  first  three  months  of 
1927. 

To  get  results  in  Akron — you  must  advertise  in  Akron. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

I        STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives       Tl 
New  York  PhUadelphia  |> 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco   JLI 


THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  iiews  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  news  for  inclusion   in  this  department. 

Address  Advertisiing  &  Selunc,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^t/remsers,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Richard  J.  Boylan American  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York Same  Company Sec'y 

Charles  F.  Neiley  American  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York,  Secy Same  Company Ass't  Vice-Pres. 

Vincent  Reggio .American  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company Ass't  Vice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr. 

C.  D.  McKim Continental  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.     ■ Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich Adv.  Mgr. 

John  M.  Howard Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Adv.  Mgr.       General     Motor    Truck    Co., 

Pontiac,  Mich Adv.  Mgr. 

V.   W.    EUet Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sales  Mgr.  Same    Company Vice-Pres. 

J.   G.   Piatt Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vice-Pres.         Same   Company Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Louis  Schaefer Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Sales  Promotion  .Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr.   (Effective  May  1) 

Wm.    S.    Stone     Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Adv.  Mgr. Resigned    (Effective   May   1) 

P.  M.  Farrell Harford  Frocks  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Gen.  Mgr.     Real   Silk   Hosiery  Mills,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Alex  N.  McFadyen  Metropolitan    Dollar    Stores,    New   York,    Vice-Pres.    & 

Gen.   Mgr Schulte-United,      Inc.,      New 

York     Vice-Pres.    &   Gen.    Mgr. 

A.  C.  Steams,  Jr Federal  Radio  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Mgr. Morgan       Industries,       Inc., 

Buffalo,   Inc Sales   Executive    ( Effective 

May  1) 

Wallace    McCaw   Colgate  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Purchasing  Agent     .  Same  Company  Vice-Pres.,  Dir.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

W.  H.  Wahl American-LaFrance     Fire    Engine     Co.,    Inc.,     Elmira, 

N.  Y A.  C.  Horn  Co.,  Long  Island 

City,   N.    Y.    Sales   Promotion    Mgr. 

C.  Gilbert  Norton   Lehigh    Portland    Cement    Co.,    AUentown,    Pa.,    Ass't 

Adv.   Mgr.    Thomsen-Ellis       Co.,       Balti- 
more,   Md. Dir.  of  Adv.  Plan  Dept. 

T.  W.  Combs Atlas  Lumnite  Cement  Co.,  New  York,  Dir.  of  Sales  & 

Adv The    Atlas    Portland    Cement 

Co.,  New  York Adv.  Mgr. 

John  B.   Knox Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  In  Charge  of  Personnel       .  Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

James  L.  Walsh McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres         Guardian    Detroit    Bank,    De- 
troit, Mich.     Vice-Pres.  &  Dir. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

B.  C.  Bernsten  Lockwood-Shackleford   Co.,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,   Vice- 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr Bernsten    &   Livingston,   Inc., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. Pres. 

Leon  Livingston  Leon  Livingston  Adv.  Agcy.,  San  Francis(#,  Cal.,  Pres     Bernsten    &   Livingston,   Inc., 

San  Francisco,  Cal Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

A.  E.  Whitehill  Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  Member  of  Firm   .    Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  &  Dir. 

R.   R.   Wason The   Procter   &   Collier   Co.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   Dir.   of 

Merchandising     Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

L.  A.  Braverman The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Supt.  Ptg. 

Dept Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

R.  P.  Hance The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ass't  Sec'y.Same  Company Treas. 

I.  H.  Crane   The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Acc't  Ex- 
ecutive    Same  Company Sec'y 

M.  L.  Pernice,  Jr. The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Vice-Pres   .  Same  Company     Pres. 

Thomas  E.  Booth Griffin,  Johnson  &  .Mann,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art.  Dir The    Eugene    McGuckin    Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa Art  Dir. 

R.  Webb  Sparks Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Member  of  Staff  .  . .  Same  Company   Space  Buyer 

A.  Rendle  Stone Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Research  Ass't.  .  The    Quinlan    Co.,    Chicago, 

111 Dir.  of  Research 

Leo  McCusker   Boncilla  Laboratories,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,   Sales  Mgr. .  .  The    Quinlan    Co.,    Chicago, 

III Dir.  of  Merchandising 

Wm.  T.  Mullally  .  .  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York    Charles    W.    Hoyt    Co.,    Inc., 

New   York    Acc't   Executive 

Arthur  L.   Lippmann       Penick  &  Ford,  Inc.,  Now  York Ajax   Adv.   Agcy.,  Inc.,   New 

York     Vice-Pres. 
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umr"  \  This  New  Symbol 

Identifies  A*  B*  C*  Members 


BUREAU 

or 

klRCULATIOflS 


RECOGNIZING  the  need  for  a  trade-mark  to  distin- 
guish verified  circulations,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations has  authorized  its  members  to  use  on  their  letter- 
heads and  in  their  advertising  the  new  insignia  shown  above. 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  know  that  an  A. B.C. 
audit  is  the  only  positive  guarantee  of  accurate,  complete 
circulation  figures  expressed  in  standardized  and  therefore 
unequivocal  terms. 

Why  Every  A.B.P.  Paper  Is  a  Member  of  the  A.B.C. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago — at  the  cost  of  many  of  its  members — 
The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.  made  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  one  of  the  prerequisites  to 
A.B.P.  membership. 

But  an  outstanding  business  paper  is  far  more  than  a  prop- 
erly audited  circulation.  It  must  be  a  personality,  a  leader 
and  a  creator  of  business  opinion,  a  champion  of  newer  and 
better  methods,  a  powerful  force  for  unity  and  cooperation 
in  its  trade  or  industry. 

So,  besides  presenting  an  A.B.C.  audit,  an  applicant  for 
A.B.P.  membership  must  prove  that  it  is  a  power  in  its  field, 
that  it  places  its  obligations  to  its  readers  above  every  other 
obligation,  that  it  accepts  no  unworthy  advertising  and  plays 
no  favorites  among  its  advertisers.  Finally,  it  must  subscribe 
to  the  A.B.P.  Standards  of  Practice,  a  notable  code  of  pub- 
lishing ethics  as  old  as  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc» 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [ylgenoes,  etc.,  contmiied] 


Name 


Former  Company  and  Position 


Now   Associated   With 


Position 


Edward    F.    Hudson     ..  Ferry-Hanly    Adv.    Co.,    Inc.,    Chicago,    HI.,    Research 
Dept.      


Charles   Christoph J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York         Marketing  Dept. 

Frank     Seaman,     Inc.,     New 

York         Copy 

Wallace  Rogers Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Supt.  of 

Farm   Dept Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Member  of  Staff 

H.  R.  Palmer Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Tracy- Parry    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York  In  Charge  of  Office 

L.  J.  Benison McConnell  &  Fergusson,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada,  Mgr.     Same    Company  Vice-Pres. 

Harry  Wesley  Curtis   .  .  J.  W.   Barber  Adv.   Agcy.,  Inc.,   Boston,   Mass.,   Space 

Buyer     A.     W.     Ellis     Co.,     Boston. 

Mass Member    of    Staff     ( Effective 

May  1) 
George  Richards  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  &  Adv.  Mgr. .  C.    Wendel    Muench    &    Co., 

Chicago,    111. Pres. 

Hunter  Mfg.  &  Commission  Co..  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr. .  Dorrance,     Sullivan     &     Co., 

New    York    Aoc't   Executive 

McKinney.  Marsh  &  Gushing.  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dir. 

of   Research  Brooke,      Smith     &     French, 

Inc.,    Detroit,    Mich.  Mgr.    of    Media    &    Researcli 

Dept. 
Dickie-Raymond,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.                                  The    Porter-Dickie    Co.,    Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Dir.  of  Service 

A.  Kingmon    American  Products  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sales  Promo- 
tion  Dept The       Marx-Flarsheim      Co., 

Cincinnati,    Ohio Copy 

Graham  Jackson  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago,  lU.,  Adv.  Mgr Carroll    Dean    Murphy,    Inc., 

Chicago,   111.    Ass't  Prod.  Mgr. 

Robert  Foster Free  Lance  Artist,  New  York Rusling  Wood,  New  York         Art  Dir. 

Louis  Grossman   Bensinger  Studio,  New  York,  Member  of  Staff  Newell-Emmett       Co.,      Inc., 

New  York    Art   Staff 


C.  W.  Muench 
Donald   S.   Shaw 
Arthur   Livingston 

John  Goddard  Gould 


Elliott  P.  Henry 
M.  Glenn  Miller 
Cummings  C.  Clark 
Clinton  C.  Bennett 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL-  [Media,  etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

W.  P.  Jeffery Experimenter    Publications,    New    York,   Adv.    Mgr.   of 

Science   &   Invention Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co., 

New   Y'ork    Member  of  Staff 

The  American  Girl,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.  Better  Homes  &  Gardens, 

New  York   New  England  Rep. 

The  Celotex  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Ass"t  Adv.  Mgr.  Collins    &    Inglis,    Inc.,    Chi- 
cago.   111.  Sales  Mgr. 
American    Paint    Journal    Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo.,    Vice- 
Pres.     Same  Company  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York     F.    W.    Dodge    Corp.,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.    Rep.    for    The    Architectural 

Record,  Sweet's  Architectur 
al  Catalogue  &  The  .\meri 
can   Contractor 

Herman    JaSe Clarence  S.  Nathan  Co.,  New  York,  Pres. Herald-Nathan      Press,     Inc., 

New    York Sec'y  &  Treas. 

1.  W.  Roy  Barnhill Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  New  York  People's  Home  Journal,  New 

York  Vice-Pres.    &    Publisher 

Frank   G.   Cambria Sporting  Goods  Journal,  New  York,  Eastern  Mgr Same    Company Gen.  Mgr. 

Harold  A.  Hall The  Bassick  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Adv.  Mgr. The      Stillson      Press,      Inc., 

New    York  Direct  Adv.  Staff 

C.  W.  Fuller College  Humor.  Chicago,  111 Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

B.    F.    Provandie College  Humor,  Chicago,  IlL,  Vice-Pres.  &  Adv.  Dir. ..  Resigned 

Marvee  Lake      .  .  Red  Book  Magazine,  New  York,  Adv.  Staff   American        Weekly,        New 

York     Sales    Staff     (Effective    April 

23) 

Raymond  Orr   Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  Same  Company   Adv.   Mgr. 

S.    S.    Carvalho Hearst    Newspapers,    New    York,    Pres.    of    Executive 

Council  &  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee Resigned 

Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York,  Member  of  Council  & 

Executive   Committee    Same  Company   Pres.  of  Executive  Council  & 

Chairman   of   Executive  Com- 
mittee 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  Adv.  &  Publicity  Dir..  Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York  .Adv.  Mgr. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  Y'ork,  Adv.  Dept. G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.    New 

York  \(lv.   &    Publicity   Dir. 

1.  Mr.  Barnhill  will  continue  as  an  officer  nnd  director  of  Roy  Barnhill.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


David   E.  Town 


Aaron  Sussman 
Martha  Keller 
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. . .  a/^^  they  waited  to  see  wliat 
Engineering  News-Record  would  say! 


At  midnight  on  March  12  the  great  St.  Fran- 
cis Dam  above  Los  Angeles  crumbled  to  frag- 
ments and  released  a  roaring  torrent  on  the 
towns  in  the  valley  below. 

A  thoroughly  modern  engineering  structure 
had  failed.  Towns  had  been  wiped  out.  Hun- 
dreds had  lost  their  lives.  Rumors,  questions, 
doubts  and  wonderings  filled  the  air. 

And  the  responsible  men  in  the  profession, — 
engineers,  contractors,  water-works  officials 
and  civic  authorities  all  over  the  country, — 
turned  confidently  to  Engineering  News- 
Record  for  the  first  authentic  reports. 

Letters,  telegrams,  telephone  calls  poured 
into  the  editorial  offices.  Within  36  hours  an 
Engineering  News-Record  editor  was  at  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  examining  every  foot  of 


the     breach,     taking     photographs,     making 
sketches. 

His  detailed  report  in  the  next  week's  issue 
was  hailed  by  the  profession,  and  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  as  the  first  trustworthy 
account  of  the  failure.  Their  confidence  in 
the  very  definite  conclusions  of  foundation 
failure  drawn  in  this  report  was  fully  justified 
when  these  conclusions  were  later  confirmed  in 
general  and  in  detail  by  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigating commissions. 

Of  such  stuff  has  the  editorial  leadership 
and  reader  confidence  of  Engineering  News- 
Record  been  built  during  its  SO  years  of  ser- 
vice. Naturally  it  has  become  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  avenue  of  approach  to  the  KEY 
rnen  of  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Construction 
Field  in  all  its  branches. 


ENGINEERING   NEWS-RECORD 

Weekly  to  30,000 


CONSTRUCTION  METHODS 

Monthly  to  32,000 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 
McGraw-Hill     Publishing    Company.    Inc..    New    York.    Chicago,    Philadelphia.    Cleveland,    St.    Louis,    San    Francisco,    London 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Merfia,  etc.,  continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Noiv  Associated   With  Position 

A.  W.  Spore Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Ass't 

Adv.  Mgr.   Chain     Store    Review,    New 

York  Adv.  Dir. 

Wallace  J.  Stenliouse     .  Scripps-Howard   Newspapers,   Chicago,   III.,   Nat'l   Adv. 

Dept The   American   Weekly,   New 

York Western  Staff 

Malcolm  F.  Smith  Women's  Home  Companion,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Adv. 

Staff     Same  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Western   Mgr.    (Effective 

May  1) 

Miller   Cross   Women's  Home  Companion,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Mgr.  The   Crowell    Publishing   Co., 

Detroit,  Mich Detroit     Mgr.      (Effective 

May  1) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Note  Advertising   Through 

The  Hills  Bros.  Co New  Y'ork  Dromedary     Dates,     Figs. 

Cocoanut,  etc Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Sharp  &  Dohme,  Inc New  York  Prescription  Chemicals       Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Superflex  Safety  Blade  Co.  New  York Safety  Blades  Central  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  New  York 

W.  J.  Barker  &  Co New  York Hirsutus  Hair  Tonic  Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

Philip  Morris   &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc New    York "Marlboro"    Cigarettes        Picard,  Bradner  &  Brown,  Inc.,  New  York 

Cincinnati  Victor  Co Cincinnati,    Ohio Household  Electric  Devices 

&  Auto  Accessories  The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Detroit  Show  Case  Co  Detroit,  Mich Show  Cases Fecheimer,    Frank    &    Spedden,    Inc.,    Detroit, 

Mich. 

Chatham   Phenix   Corp New  York Investment  Securities  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 

Charles  R.  De  Bevoise  Co Newark,  N.  J Brassieres,  Girdles,  etc     .  Marshalk  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York 

Stephano  Bros Philadelphia,  Pa Cigarettes   Fox  &  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Mullins  Body  Corp Salem,  Ohio Radiator  Enclosure  & 

Shield  Div Ludgin  &  Salinger,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Home  Incinerator  Co Milwaukee,  Wis.   Gas  Incinerator  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shaffer  Oil  &  Refining  Co.   Chicago,  111.  Oil  &  Gasoline  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kirsch  Mfg.  Co Sturgis.  Mich Drapery  Hardware  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Quaker  Hosiery  Co Philadelphia,  Pa Hosiery    Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Akron,   Ohio    Finance     Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

Security  Trust   Co.  Detroit,  Mich Finance Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Lima  Trust   Co.  Lima,    Ohio Finance    Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

Topkis    Bros.    Co Wilmington,    Del Underwear     Al  Paul  Lefton  Adv.  Agcy.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lionel  Corp New   York    Electric     Toy     Trains     & 

Accessories   Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Doehler   Die-Casting  Co.  New   York    Metal  Furniture  Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Munyon  Remedy  Co Scranton,    Pa Linament,      Ointment      & 

"Smoko-Cigarettes"    The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Georgia-Carolina  .School  of  Commerce   Brunswick,   Ga.,  &   Golds- 

boro.  N.  C.  School  James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Canute    Co Milwaukee,  Wis Canute  Water   The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Alaska   Refrigerator   Co Muskegon,  Mich Refrigerators    The  Quinlan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Regent  Specialties,  Inc Rochester,  N.  Y.   Adv.  Displays    Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sterling  Siren  Fire  Alarm  Co.,  Inc.   .    Rochester,  N.  Y Siren  Signals  Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Ready-Cut   Homes,   Inc Los  Angeles,  Cal Ready-Cut   Homes  Smith  &  Ferris.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lehigh  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  ,  New    York Hosiery    Forester  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork 

Fitzgerald   Publishing   Co New    York Publishers    Forester  &  Co.,  New  York 

Hall-Scolt  Motor  Car  Co.  New    York Marine   &   Automobile 

Engines     Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  New    York A.  C.  F.  Cruisers  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  Boston,    Mass Air    Conditioning    Apara- 

tus    The  Greenleaf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Commercial  Shirt  Corp.  New  York    Shirts     Central   Adv.   Service,  Inc.,  New  York 

General  Transformer  Corp.  Chicago,    111. Radio,  Transformers, 

Chokes  &   Power   Packs     The  Clark  Collard  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co Brockton,  Mass Shoes     Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

Wheatsworth,   Inc New   York    Biscuits   &    Flour  United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

W.  W.  Winship  Sons,  Inc Utica,  N.  Y Luggage   Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Plain  Talk,  Inc. .  New  York    Magazine    Robinson,  Lightfoot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Plumbing    &    Heating   Indusirirs    Bu- 
reau       Evansville,  Ind Trade   Association    Charles  Daniel  Frey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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leads 

INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

interprets  in  June 


V« 


A»*nf 


ONCE  a  year  all  industry  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  profit  by  the  developments 
of  its  leader  in  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical plant  practices — Steel — that  sets  the  pace 
for  other  industries. 

These  developments  are  discussetl  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical  Engineers  in  Chicago  and  are  in- 
terpreted for  industry  in  general  through  the 
editorial  pages  of  Industrial  Engineering  for 
June. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  Industrial 
Equipment  and  have  steel  mill  installations 
the  June  issue  of  Industrial  Engineering  is 
an  opportunity  to  feature  the  general  appli- 
cation of  your  product  to  all  industries. 

We  would  be  glad  to  suggest  a  definite 
tie-up  with  this  editorial  effort  through  our 
service  department  for  your  approval. 

Tlie  final  closing  date  is  ^lay  2Utli. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

with  ir/ii'c/i   is  con»oliiialed 

INDUSTRY  ILLUSTRATED 

475  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A.B.C. 


A.B.P. 
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THE    NEWS    DIGEST    (Continued) 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES 

Name 

Paul    .1.    Darmirke    Co. 


California   Vineyards   Co. 
John  Martin's  House,  Inc. 
Funeral  Service  Bureau  of  .America 
Parker    Machine   Works 

Bungalow    Craft    Co. 
\'.  &  M.  Products  Co. 
Barrett,  Nephews  &  Co. 
Globe  Ticket  Co. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp. 


AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  [Continued] 

Address  Product  Now   Advertising    Through 

C.h'iriihLK.  III.  .Show  Cases,  Refrigerators 
&  Meat  Market  Accesso- 
ries   Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,   111.    .  Fruits  .    BarritI  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

New   York  Publishers  Educational  Adv.  Co.,  New  York 

Chicago,    111.  Funeral    Service  ...    The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.  Riverside,    Cal.  Boxmaking      &       Packing 

House  Machinery  .  .    H.  Charles   Sieck',  Adv.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Home  Plans  .  .  .    H.  Charles  Sieck,  .Adv.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Galesburg,    Mich.  Fertilizer  Frank  B.  White  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

New   York  Cleaners  &  Dyers  Robinson,  Light  foot  &  Co.,  New  York 

Philadelphia,   Pa.  Tickets    Geare,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  Gas  Engines,  Automobile 
&  Ignition  Locks  &  Pad- 
locks   Olson   &   Enzinger,   Inc.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AD  APPOINTMENTS 

Experimenter  Publications.  New  York 
El   Suplemento   Semanal,   Argentina 
Chain  Store  Age,  New  York 

Pawtuxet     Valley     Daily    Times,     We^t     Warwick, 

R.   I 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  Wichita  Falls.    Texas 


The   Milledgeville   Times,   Milledgeville.   (ia. 
News-Democrat.  Belleville.  III. 


Has  appciinled  Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  repre- 
sentative. 

Has  appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers,  New  York  as  its  advertising  representative  in  the 
United  States  and  England. 

Will  be  issued  each  month  in  three  separate  editions,  namely:  Administration  &  Opera- 
tion Edition,  Grocery  Products  Edition,  &  General  Merchandise  Edition.  (Effective 
with  May  issue) 

Has  appointed  Devine-Wallis  Corp.,  New  York  as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Has  purchased  the  Record-News,  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  and  will  publish  it  from  the  Times' 

Plant.  E.  Katz  Special  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  will  be  its  national  advertising  representa 

tive. 

Has  been  purchased  by  Mildred  W.  Hair. 

Has  appointed   the  .\llen-Klapp   Co..  Chicago.   III.,  as   its   national   advertising  represen 

tative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Lockwood-Schackelford  Co.,  .San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Day-Fan    Electric   Co..   Dayton.   Ohio 

The  Morgan  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  Keene,  N.  H. 
Clarence   S.   Nathan.   Inc..   New   Ybrk 

Frank  Oui""  &  Richard  E.   Brown.  New   York 

J.   W.   Barber   .\dv.  Agcy.,   Inc..   Boston.   >lass. 


Has  been  purchased  by  Herbert   Bernsten   and  Leon   Livingston,  and  will   be  combined 

with  the  Leon  Livingston  Adv.  Agcy.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.       The  new  agency  will  be 

known  as  Bernsten  &  Livingston,  Inc.,  55  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Is   placing   its  advertising   through   The  Horace  J.   Lytle   Company,   Dayton.   Ohio.     The 

account  is  not  handled  by  Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  stated  in  a  former  issue. 

Has  been  superseded  by  Morganniade,  Inc.,  Keene.  N.  H. 

Has  merged  with  the  Herald  Square  Press.  New  York.     The  firm  will  be  known  as  the 

Herald-Nathan  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Have  purchased  Wire  &  Wire  Products,  Wire  Products  Directory  &  Buyer's  Guide,  New 

York.    They  will  be  published  by  the  Quinn-Brown  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York 

Name  changed  to  Harold  F.  Barber.  Boston.  Mass.     (Effective  May  1). 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

The     Porter-Dickie    Co.  88    Pearl    St..    Boston.    Mass.     '  .-Vdvertising 

C.    Wend.-l    Muenrli   &   Co.  .557  W.   Monroe  St..  Chicago.  III.  Advertising 


L.  J.  Raymond,  Pres.,  L.  R.  Dickie,  Treas., 
Chester  A.  Porter,  Gen.  Mgr. 
.  C.  Wendel  Muench 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES — [Advcrtisinn  Anenrif-s  and  Services.  Puhlirations,  etc.] 


Name 

The    Business   Bourse 

College  Humor 

Fuel    Oil    &    Temperature    Journal 

.S.  M.  Goldberg 


Business 

Business    Research 
Publication 
Publication 
Publishers'    Rep. 


From 

15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
.3.50   Madison   Ave.,   New   Y'ork 
100  E.  42nd  St..  New  York 


To 

80  W.  -lOth  .St.,  New  York 
Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 
■1.20  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Gravbar   Bldg..  New   York 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address 

Chain    Store    Review Chain  Store  Review,  Inc.Graybar   Bldg.,   New   Y'ork 

System,  The  Magazine  of  Busi- 
ness Methods'  The  System  Co.  6ri0  Cass  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

'  A    subsidiary   of    tlie    A.    W.    Shaw    Co. 


First  Issue 
July 


Issuance 
Monthly 

Monthly 


Page   Type   Size 
.  lYn   X   10  inches 

5U   X   18  inches 


Afinl  18.  I'rJS 
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A.  N.  A.  Publishes  Results  of 
Duplication  Survey 

STUDY  of  Duplication  of  Maga- 


A 


zinc  (arciilations  in  Jefferson 
uni  Lewis  Counties,  New  York,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Associa- 
ion  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc., 
New  York.  The  report  is  not  a 
national  survey,  but  is  a  complete 
analysis  of  a  sample  territory  em- 
bracing a  single  marketing  area. 

The  reptirt  is  based  upon  personal 
calls  by  representatives  at  tlie  28,203 
lionies  in  the  area  studied.  At  each 
home  the  representative  asked  what 
magazines  were  read  and  bought,  how 
they  were  bought,  and  also  asked  to 
see  current  issues  of  several  of  the 
largest  publications.  The  figures  ob- 
tained represent  a  single  section  cov- 
ering two  entire  counties  with  one  city 
of  33,000  population,  80  other  com- 
munities with  post  offices,  and  more 
than  9000  farm  and  other  R.  F.  D. 
homes. 

Altogether,  322  magazines  and  farm 
publications  were  reported  as  being 
read  or  received  regularly;  21,148 
liomes  at  which  inten'iews  were  ob- 
tained reported  some  magazine  or 
farm  publication  as  read  regularly  or 
received  regularly.  The  report  in- 
cludes tables  of  the  various  duplica- 
tion percentages  for  nine  magazines 
for  which  a  recheck  was  made.  These 
magazines  are.  Pictorial  Review, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  American,  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  McCalVs,  Good  House- 
keeping, Literary  Digest,  and  Liberty. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Research  Council  con- 
sists of  Everett  R.  Smith,  chairman, 
Merle  Banker  Bates,  S.  E.  Conybeare, 
Kdward  T.  Hall,  Wm.  A.  Hart,  Ber- 
nard Lichtenberg,  P.  L.  Thomson  and 
Arthur  H.  Ogle. 

Wlio  Paid  for  the  Knox 
Advertisement  ? 

IN  the  April  4  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling  there  appeared  an  ad- 
vertisement in  which  the  Charles  B. 
Knox  Gelatine  Company  announced 
the  transfer  of  their  account  from 
Federal  Advertising  Agencv,  Inc.,  to 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  as 
111  who  inserted  this  advertisement.  It 
was  inserted  and  paid  for  at  space 
rates  by  James  E.  Knox  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  and  with- 
out their  knowledge. 


Advertisers'  Index 


s^^s- 


[«] 


Akron    Beacon    Journal    89 

Altoona    Mirror    9 

American    Machinist    12 

American  Maj;azine   71 

American    Plioto-Enf;ravers    Ass'n It 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. .  67 

Arcliilcclural    Record     64 

Associated  Business  Papers 91 


m 


Bakers-    Helper    51 

Bakers  Weekly    80 

Barton,  Dursline  &   Osborn.  Inc 31 

Batten   Co.,   Inc.,   George 53 

Bauer  Type  Foundry,  Inc 64 

Beck  Engraving  Co 85 

Belmont  &  Co.,  A.  J 52 

Belvedere  Hotel    86 

Bool  and  Shoe  Recorder   52 

Boston    Globe    15 

Business   Bourse    58 


[c] 


Cantine  Co.,  Martin   79 

Cargill  Co 54 

Champion   Coated  Paper  Co 48-49 

Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering.   59 

Chester,    Walter    51 

Chicago  Daily  News. .  .Inside  Front  Cover 

Chicago  Tribune 16 

City  of  Atlanta   98 

Columbus    Dispatch     78 

Commerce  Photo-Print   Corp 80 

Crowell  Publishing  Co 8-71 


w 


Denne  &  Co..   Ltd.,  A.  J 76 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 41 

Detroit  Free  Press Inside  Back  Cover 

Detroit    News    6 

Dry  Goods  Economist    37 

Du  Pont   Cellophane  Co.,  Inc 65 


[e] 


Ellis.  Inc.,  Lynn   76 

Empire   Hotel    74 

Engineering  News-Record   93 

Evans-Winler-Hebb,   Inc 46 


[/] 


Feather  Co.,  Wm 67 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc 33 

Forest  and  Stream  75 

Fort      Worth      Star-Telegram      Record- 
Telegram     66 


[^] 


General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co. 

Insert   Bet.   50-51 
Good   Housekeeping    11 


m 


Hall,  S.  Roland  74 

Halpert  Art  Staff,  A 67 

Hardware  Age  77 


[i] 


Igelstroem    Co.,    John     86 

Indianapolis  News    4 

Inilii-lrial    Engineering    95 

Industrial    Power    84 

Iowa  Daily  Press  Ass'n J9 


[i] 


.lewish    l)uil\    Forward 


Ik] 


86 


86 


Knit    Goods    Publishing    Corp.... 

rn 

Lillibridge,  Inc.,   Ray   D 55-56 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 3 

Tm] 

McCann  Co.,  H.  K 18 

McMillan,  Inc.,  Walter  C Opposite  51 

Market    Place    88 

Molloy   Co.,   David   J 58 

M 

National  Petroleum  News Back  Cover 

National  Shelter  Group Opposite  51 

Newcomb   &   Co.,   Inc.,  James  F 10 

New  York  Daily  News 35-73 

New    Yorker    43 

New  York  Times    13 


[o] 


Oklahoma    Farmer-Stockman    81 

Oral    Hygiene    54 


[P] 


Penton  Publishing  Co 47 

Photographers  Ass'n   of  America 63 

Postage   and   Mailbag    74 

President   Hotel    76 

Providence  Journal   50 


[r] 


Remington  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc.  83 


Is] 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers   45 

Shriber,  Anne    57 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co... 60-61 
Starchroom   Publishing    Co 76 


[t] 


Taxi  Weekly    76 

Thomshinsky,   William    51 


[u] 


Underwood   &   Underwood    7 

United   Publishers   Corp 68-69 

United    Stales   Envelope   Co 87 

United    States    Printing    &    Lithograph 
Co Insert  Bel.  66-67 


[t^] 


Van   Cleve  Hotel 


8(1 


[m.] 


Woman's  Home  Companion 8 
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Get  off  the  Treadmill 
of  Profitless  Prosperity 


X  HOUSANDS  of  concerns  went  through 

1927  on  a  treadmill  that  turned  busily,  but 
produced  no  profits.  Thousands  have  entered 

1928  on  the  same  futile  grind.  They  make  good 
merchandise.  They  hire  the  best  salesmen. 
They  sell  huge  volume.  Yet  there  is  little,  if 
any.  Net  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Cut  costs"  is  the  demand  coming  from  the 
Board.  But  costs  have  been  cut  to  the  bone, 
and  still  competitors  are  selling  goods  as  fine 
as  yours  for  prices  very  near  your  actual  pro- 
duction costs. 

Have  you  checked  every  factor?  Are  you 
sure?  Was  Location  on  the  list?  Did  you  con- 
sider that  your  present  location  may  be  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation? 

Southern  factories  are  busy,  too.  And  their 
statements  are  showing  good  profits.  Many  of 
them  are  running  nights — particularly  in  the 
Atlanta  Industrial  Area  where  production  ad- 
vantages reach  their  highest  point. 

Goods  made  around  Atlanta  go  into  market 
with  prices  under  yours,  yet  carry- 
ing a  good  profit.  How  do  they  do  it? 

Efficient,  willing,  i  uterested,  Anglo- 
Saxon  labor  made  these  goods.  The 
raw  materials  came  from  nearby,  at 
low  prices.  Taxes  added  no  burden. 


Power  costs  were  low.  Even  climate  helped  to 
lower  the  overhead. 

It  is  these  facts  that  bring  to  Atlanta  the 
steady  stream  of  new  industry,  flooding 
South  as  the  one  sure  protection  against 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  remaining  in  the 
old,  congested  centers  of  America. 

Distribution  City 

In  addition  to  offering  the  best  location  for  manu- 
facture, Atlanta  is  Distribution  City  to  tbe  Sonth.  More 
than  900  of  America's  outstanding  concerns  have  come 
here — three  hundred  of  them  in  the  last  two  years 
alone — because  from  here  the  Southern  trade  can  be 
covered  most  effectively,  most  economically.  The  South- 
ern market,  a  prosperous,  thriving  market — America's 
fastest  growing  market— has  made  those  Atlanta 
branches  outstandingly  profitable. 

We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  find  out  whether  or  not 
a  branch  or  a  branch  factory  will  prove  equally  profit- 
able for  your  business.  Without  charge  or  obligation, 
and  in  the  strictest  confidence,  the  Atlanta  Industrial 
Bureau  will  survey  the  section  from  your  viewpoint, 
and  report  the  findings  in  complete  detail.  A  letter 
from  you  will  start  this  work;  WTite 

INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
13  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


At  LAN 

industrial  Headquarters  of  the  Soulh 


April  18,  1928 
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prints  more  news 
first 


TECIFYINCnext 
to  reading  matter" 
for  an  advertisement  may 
mean  something  or  noth- 
ing. It  all  depends.  Read- 
ing matter  in  a  publication 
may  be  so  blasted  attrac- 
tive that  the  advertising 
next  to  it  becomes  prosaic 
by  comparison;  it  may  be 
so  dull  as  to  drive  the 
proof  reader  out  for  a 
stimulant,  or  it  may  be 
balanced,  tempered  and 
seasoned  in  a  manner  that 


commands  just  the  proper 
quality  of  attention 
from  the  reader,  for  which 
the  advertiser  angles. 

c 

In  Detroit  The  Free  Press 
makes  a  specialty  of  print- 
ing more  nevv^s  first. 
In  a  recent  seven  day 
check  up  of  the  final 
editions  of  all  three 
Detroit  papers,  it  was 
found  that  The  Free  Press 
published  six  hundred 
eighty  six  stories  before 


they  appeared  in  other 
papers;  that  the  second 
paper  published  three 
hundred  two  first  stories, 
and  the  third  paper,  two 
hundred  sixty  one. 

€. 

More  news  stories  appear 
first  in  The  Free  Press 
than  in  both  other  Detroit 
newspapers  combined. 

c 

If  there  is  any  virtue  then 
in  associating  advertising 
excellence  with  editorial 
excellence,  the  proper 
method  of  procedure  in 
placing  advertising  in 
Detroit  is  hereby  clearly 
indicated. 


atb^  Wttw^Jxce  ?^xje^^ 


Verree  &  Conklin,  tnc.        -, 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


\iilional  Keprt'senlatives 

DE IROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ON'T  forget  your  ^sinker' 
when  you  go  fishing  on  the 
seas  of  Advertising,  for,  no  mat- 
ter how  colorful  or  inviting  your 
bait  may  be,  you  will  not  land 
your  fish  unless  your  hook  is  at 
a  proper  depth!" 

Stanley  E.  Qunnison,  Pres.  STANLEY  E.  gunnison,  inc. 

From  "Will  It  Sink  In."  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING.  Jan.  1  I.  1928 


.,J^ 


Will  You  Excuse  Us,  Mn  Qunnison? 

WILL  you  pardon  us,  Mr.  Gunnison,  if  we  add  a 
postscript  to  your  comment? 

We  agree  with  you  completely  in  your  able  plea  for 
more  copy  of  the  type  that  will  "sink  in  and  stay  sunk 
long  enough  to  react  upon  the  reader."  When  you 
say  that  "you  -will  not  land  your  fish  unless  your 
hook  is  at  a  proper  depth, "  we  are,  however,  anxi- 
ous to  add  that  "proper  depth"  is  a  matter  of  medium 
as  well  as  of  copy. 

In  the  Oil  Industry,  for  example,  "proper  depth" 
means  those  individuals  who  CONTROL  PURCHASES. 
The  editorial  policy  of  National  Petroleum  News  is 
aimed  to  select  and  separate  this  powerful  strata  of 
readers  and  bring  its  advertisers'  messages  regularly 
each  week  to  the  attention  of  this  vitally  necessary 
audience.  If  you  advertise  at  other  depths  in  the  Oil 
Industry,  your  catch  may  be  large  in  numbers  but 
below  the  legal  minimum  in  size. 


Edited  from 
TULSA.  OKLA. 
World  Building 

CHICAGO 
35  East  Wackcr  Drive 

NEW  YORK 
342  Madison  Ave. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
West  Building 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAHF. 

Petroleum  Securities 

Building 

Published  from 

CLEVELAND 

12 1 3  W.  Third  St. 

Member : 

A,  B  c.      A.  a.  P 
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